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TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


IN SENATE. = 
Monpay, September 4, 1837. 

This being the day designated in the Presipent’s 
Proclamation of the 15th of May, for the meeting 
of the First Session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, 

The VICE PRESIDENT called the Senate to 
order at 12 0’clock, when forty-two Senators appeared 
in their seats. 

Mr. GRUNDY offered the usual resolution re- 
specting newspapers. 

Mr. KING of Alabama presented the creden- 
tials of ©. C. CLAY, a Senator elect from Ala- 
bama for six years ‘from the 4th of March last. 
The credentials having been read, Mr. C.-took the 
oath and his seat. 

Mr. RIVES presented the credentials of W. H. 
ROANT, elected a Senator from Virginia for six 
years from the 4th of March last. The credentials 
having been read, he was qualified and took his 
seat. 

Mr. KING of Alabama presented the credentials 
of R. S. STRANGE of North Carolina, elected a 
Senator from that State for six years. The creden- 
tials having been read, Mr. S. was qualified and 
took his seat. 

Mr. KING of Alabama offered the following 
order: 

Ordered, That a message be transmitted to the 
House of Representatives, to inform that House 
that a quoram of this bedy has assembled, and is 
ready to proceed to business. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved the appointment of a 
commitice to join such committee as the House 
may appoint, to wait on the President of the United 
States, and inform him that the two Houses are 
organized, and are ready to reecive such commu- 
nication as he may be pleased to make to them. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved that the s'cnate proceed 
to the election of Sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr. CLAY move £ to amend so as to include the 
oce of Doarl 5 1 to, and 


the motion as ar ed to. 
The Senate > Hot for Sergeant- 
atearras en Harar received the 


whole of th 

mousty elect 
Senate then proceeded to ballot for a Door- 

keeper, and on the third ballot Mr. Enwirp WEYER 

clared duly ele jected, having received 21 votes, 

ajerity of the whole number. 

Cn motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

The Senate adjourned, 


40 votes, ret was consequently nnani- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, September 4, 1837. 

This being the day designated in the PRESIDENT’S 
Proclamation of the 15th « of May, for the meeting 
of an Extra Session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, 
the House was called to order at 12 o’clock, by 
Warrer S. Frankiin, Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the last Congress, who, having 
read the Proclamation, proceeded to call over the 
roll by States, when the following members an- 
swered to their names: , 

Maing. 
George Evans, 
John Fairfield, 
Joseph Č. Noyes, 
Francis O. J. Smith. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Charles Q, Atherton, Joseph Weeks, 
Samuel Cashman, ~ Jared W. Willams. 
James Farrington, 
MASSACHUSETTS. i 
John Quincy Adams, Ceorge Grennell, jr. 
‘Nathaniel B. Borden, William S. Hastings, 
George N. Briggs, Levi Lincoln, 


Hugh J. Anderson, 
Timothy J. Carter, 
Jonathan Ciliey, 
Thomas Davee, 


William B. Calhoun, 
Caleb Cushing, Stephen C. Phillips, 
Richard Fletcher, John Reed. 


When the name of Mr. Cusnina was called, 
that gentleman rose in his place, and remarked, 
that before he answered officially, he wished to say 
a few words in explanation. He saw before him 
many members who were said to be elected to that 
House, but that was all they knew, having, at pre- 
sent, no authentic knowledge on the subject. He 
insisted that they were not members of the House 
till after the election of Speaker, and they had all 
duly qualified. He was aware that the’ usage of 
the House had been, that the Clerk should prepare 
a roll, as he had done ; should eall the members 
individually; and that he should also officiate in the 
organization of the House. It was perfectly proper 
that he should do this, so far as regarded the prepara- 
tion of the roll and the cali of members; and the stand- 
ing rule of the House provided thatheshould be Clerk 
till a successor was appointed; but it was not preper 
that that officer should be 
newspapers, as to who were or were not member: 
It was not proper, Mr. C. must say, that they, the 
members elect, should be organized under the pre- 
sidency of an individual not a member of their own 
body.. He did not say this out of any want of con- 
fidence in that officer, who, he was assured, would 
act in strict honor and good faith, but he desired to 
avail himself of that occasion to protest against 


William Parmenter, 


the usage, and to state that, but for the delicate cir- : 


cumstances in relation to the paries now dividing 
that House and the country should have felt it 
his duty to move that the gen i ent be 
organized, as they ought to be organiz r the 
presidency of one of their own ee Mr. c. 
added that he had merely made these. explanati 
in order that, in due time, the evil night b 
mecied, and he put several cases that might 
as of one gentlemen calling another to order, who 
who could “decide that question? oY suppose a ques- 
tion should arise in regard to tho mode cf electing 
the Speaker, how could it be arranged? or sup- 


pose, what actually (épi piaeein:ti the 23d Cong ress, j 


w 


be 


a auestion should arise 
there present 


that 


entlaman 


ie! not a 


or 


member, bow could it be decided by tse present 
usage? ©. held these to be evils; and at the 
proper > When no party question could be j 


brought to bear unon it, he hoped to see it adjusted. 
Having made this explanation, he expressed him- 
self ready to answer the call; which he did, and 
the Clerk proceeding with the roll, the foliowing 
gentlemen answered to their names: 
Raope 
Robert B. Cranston, 
COnneE 


. Tillinghast. 


acelot Phelps, 
Isaac Toucey, 
Thomas T. Whittlesey. 
VERMONT. 
Hiland Hall, 
William Slade. 


Elisha Haley, 
Orin Hoit, 
Samuel Ingham, 


Heman Allen, 
Horace Everett, 
Isaac Fletcher, 
New York. 
Governeur Kemble, 
Arphaxed Loomis, 
Richard P. Marvin, 
Robert McClellan, 


John T. Andrews, 
Bennet Bicknell, 
Samuel Birdsall, 
John C. Brodhead, 
Isaac H. Bronson, Charles F. Mitchell, 
Andrew D. W. Bruyn, Ely Moore, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, William H. Noble, 
Timothy Childs, Jobn Palmer, 

John C. Clark, Amasa J. Parker, 
Edward Curtis, William Patterson, 
John I. DeGraff, Luther C. Peck, 
John Edwards, Zadock Pratt, 
Millard Filmore, John H. Prentiss, 
Henry A. Foster, David Russell, 
Albert Gallup, Mark H. Sibley, 
Abraham P. Grant, James B. Spencer, 
Hiram Gray, William Taylor, 


compeiled to resort to | 


Ogden Hoffman, 
Thomas B. Jackson, 
Nathaniel Jones, 
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Obadiah Titus; 
Abraham Vanderveer. : 


Henry Vail. 


New Jersey. 


John B. Ayckrige, 
William Halstead, 
John P. B. Maxwell, 


Joseph F. Randolph, 
Charles C. Stratton, 
Thomas Jones Yorke. 


Pennsyiv ANIA, 


William Beatty, 
Richard Biddle, 
Andrew Buchanan, 
Edward Darlington, 
Edward Davies, 
Jacob Fry, jr. 

Robert H. Hammond, 
Thomas Henry, 
Edward B. Hubley, 
John Klingensmith, jr. 
Henry Logan, 

Charles McClure, 
Sho’s M. T. MecKennan 
Matthias Morris, 


Samuel W. Morris, 
Henry A. ‘Muhlenberg, 
Charles Naylor, 


~Charies Ogle, 


Lemuel Paynter, 
David Petriken, 
Arnold Plumer, 
David Potts, jr 
William W. Potter, 
Luther Reily, 

John Sergeant, 
Daniel Sheffer, 
George W. Tolland, 
David D. ‘Wagener. 


DELAWARE. 
John J. Milligan. 
MaryLanDd. 


John Dennis, 


| Benjamin C. Howard, 


Daniel Jenifer, 
William Cost Johnson 


Isaac McKim, 

James A. Pearce, 
Francis Thomas, 

John T. H. Worthington. 


VIRGINIA. 


Andrew Beirne, — 
James W. Bouldin, 
Walter Coles, 


i Robert Craig, 


George C. Dromgoole, 
James Garland, 
George W. Hopkins, 
Robert T. H. Hunter, 
Joseph Johnson, 

Joon W. Jones, 
Francis Mallory, 


James M. Mason, ` 
Charles E. Mercer, 
William 8, Morgan, 
John M. Patton, 
Isaac S. Pennybacker, 
Francis B. Rives, 
John Robertson, 
Archibald Stewart, 
Jobn Taliaferro, 
Henry A. Wise. 


Nort CAROLINA. 


Jesse A. Bynum, 
Henry W. Connor, 


‘Edmund Deberry, 


James Graham, 


Micajah T. Hawkins, 


James J. McKay, 
Wiliam Montgomery, 


Abraham Rencher, 
Samuel T. Sawyer, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Charles Shepard, ` 
Edward Stanley, 

Lewis Williams. 


Sourn CAROLINA. 


John Campbell, 
William K. Clowney, 
Franklin H. Elmore, 
Hugh S. Legare, 


Francis W. Pickens, 
Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
Waddy Thompson. 


GEORGIA. 


William C. Dawson, 
Seaton Grantland, 
Charles E. Haynes, 
Hopkins Holsey, 


Jabez Jackson, 
George W. Owens, 
George W. B. Towns. 


Kentucky. 
John Calhoon, John Pope, 
John Chambers, Edward Rumsey, 


William J. Graves, 
James Harlan, 
Richard Hawes, 
Richard A. Menifee, 
John L. Murray, 


William. W. Southgate, 
Joseph R. Underwood, 
Jonn White, s 
Sherrod Williams. 


TENNESSEE. 


John Bell, 

William B. Campbell, 
William B. Carter, 
Richard Cheatham, 
John W. Crockett, 
Abraham P. Maury, 


Abraham McClellan, 
James K. Polk, 
Ebenezer J. Shields, 
Hopkins L. Turney, 
Christopher H. Wiliams. 


OHIO. 


James Alexander, jr. 
John W. Allen, 
Wiliam Key Bond, 
John Chaney, 
Thomas Corwin, 
Alexander Duncan, 
Patrick G. Goode | 
Thomas L. Hamer, 


Daniel Kilgour, 
“Daniel P. Leadbetter, 
Andrew. W. Loomis, 
Samson Mason, 
Calvary Morris, . 


. Joseph Ridgeway, sen, 


Matthias Shipler, 
Taylor Webster, 
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Alexander Harper, Elisha Whittlesey. 
Witham H. Hunter, 
LOUISIANA. 
Henry Johnson. - 
INDIANA. 
William Graham, 
George H. Dunn, William Herod, 
John Ewing, James Rariden. 


When the State of MISSISSIPPI was called— 

Mr. MERCER rose and remarked that he should 
not have asked the attention of the House till it was 
so far organized as to act; but that he perceived 
they had arrived at that point which required of 
him to propound an inguiry to the two highly ho- 
norable and respectable gentlemen from Mississip- 
pi, an inquiry he knew they would respond to with 


Ratliff Boon, 


candor, and, he hoped, satisfactorily to the House.’ 


Mr. M. then made a statement of what he under- 
stood to be the facts in regard to the Iate election in 
Mississippi, and asked if those facts, or any part 
of them, were true or not. 

Mr. GHOLSON had no disposition to make any 
reply on this subject till the House was organized, 
when he should be prepared to answer any and 
every interrogatory any gentleman might feel dis- 
posed to propound. The facts were briefly these: 
that the Governor of Mississippi had issued his 
proclamation for an election, as the law authorized 
him to co; an election was held under it, and he 

«and hishonorable colleague were there present; their 
right to their seats having been questioned by very 
few individuals of either party of their State. 
Indeed it was not until after the election was over, 
and the resul ascertained, that any question was made 
of it; and from the best information he had, the 
question itself had originated not in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, but elsewhere. Tle (Mr. G.) insisted, how- 
ever, that this question could not be entertained till 
the House was organized; but whenever it was, 
and the House was prepared to act upon the case, 
he should be prepared to meet il; for he had no 
wish to take his seat in a body of which he was not 
constitutionally a member. He added that under 
the Governor’s proclamation, fifty-five out of the 
fifty- six counties had voted. 

Mr. MERCER made a brief explanation, and 
adverted, as another reason for his having pro- 
pounded the question, to the failure of his 
effurt in the last Congress to procure an amend- 
ment of that branch of the rules relating to the 
subjecet of contested elections; and thal, if they pro- 
ceeded one stage further, and elected a Speaker, 
he would Le unable to renew that motion with any 
probability of success. Fle also gave notice of 
another motion he designed to make, when it was 
in bis power to do so, viz: to take the power of 
appointing committees from the Speaker and vest it 
in the House, in purseance ot the long established 
usage of that body from which they obtained nearly 
all their precedents, and the greater pait of their 
rales, the British Parliament. 

After some further remarks on this subject, Mr. 
M. expressed himself not satisfied by the statement 
of the gentleman frorn Mississippi, and he moved a 
resolution to the effect that sufficient evidence had 
not been offered toshow that Messrs. CLATRORNE 
and GHOLSON were entitled to their seats. 

Mr. CLAIBORNE rose, he said, debilitated as 
he was, not to reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, for he would not, at that time, suffer himself 
to be drawn into any argument upon that subject, 
bat he rose to protest, in the name of the people of 
Mississippi, against a step which he denounced as 
high-handed, arbitrary, and unprecedented ; for he 
deliberately asserted, that the gentleman from Vir. 
ginia had no. more rgbt to question his title to a 
seat upon ‘hat floor, than he had to question the 
right-of that gentleman or any other. He insisted 
that that was not an organized body until a Speaker 
had been elected. Until then, they had no exis- 
tence whatever as a body, bui were a mere asso- 
cialion of individuals, claiming to represent the 
people of the respective States. His colleague and 
himself appeared there, and their appearance was 
prima facie evidence of their right to represent the 
people of the State.whence they came. He re- 
peated, that he would “not reply to the gentleman 
from Virginia, or to anyother gentleman who would 
evcdeavor, at the threshhold, to exclude him from his 


rights. He came there to represent the people of hs 
State, and had been sent there by the overwhelming 
voice of that people, expressed under the authority 
of the Constitution and laws of the State, and 
under the authority of the Federal Constitution 
also. Although Mr. ©. would not undertake to 
pronounce an eulogy upon the Governer of Mis- 
sissippi, who was the leader of the party to which 
he was opposed, yet he would say that that gentle- 
man was aman of high character, and was inca- 
ble of doing what had been ascribed to him. Mr. C. 
looked upon it as an insult, not alone to the 


‘party that elected. him and his colleague, but 


to all parties of the State, to the whole people 
of Mississippi, to venture thus to dispose cf their 
rights before they had the powerto doso. Tf, 
however, it was persisted in, he should feel 
himself compelled to challenge every member from 
Maine to Mississippi to produce their credentials, 
and he should object to any man’s taking his seat 
there till he and his colleague obtained their rights. 
Mr. C. would thrown out no impntations, but, if 
assailed, he would say he was prepared to 
carry the war into Africa. He was also 
prepared to say where this opposition originates, 
though it now came from a different quarter. He 
would say thatno man had been more disposed to 
a conciliatory course than himself; but he would 
not be singled out as the victim there by a sort of 
political ostracism. If they wished to drive him 
from his seat, they should do it in the only way 
they had the power; by first organizing themselves, 
appointing their officers and committees, and, after 
sending the subject to the Committce of Elections, 
the verdict must be pronounced by the representa- 
tives of the people. ła conclusion, he declared” he 
should, when the proper time arrived, go forward, 
and claim to be sworn as a representative entitled 
to a seat on that floer. 

Mr. BYNUM said that, believing the resolution 
to be unprecedented, he moved to lay it on the 
table. 

Mr. MERCER made a few remarks in explana- 
tion, which were not distinctly audible at the Re- 
porter’s desk. 

Mr. BYNUM contended that the two gentlemen 
from Mississippi were entitled to take their seats 
and qualify; and that the motion submitted by the 


gentleman from Virginia was entirely unprecedent- | 


ed. In cases of contested elections, the member 
exhibiting to the ITouse prima facie evidence of his 
election was permitted to take his seat and qualify. 
Then he considered that the present case was 
much strenger than that of a contested election; 
because in the present case, the right of the gentle- 
men to their seats was not contested in the usual 
manner. He hoped the House would proceed in 
its organization, in the manner heretofore pursued, 
and according to parliamentary usage. Gentle- 
men had referred to the case of Moore and 
Letcher in support of their arguments. That 
case might, perhaps, be a case remotely in point; 
but he contended that the House ought then to have 
allowed Mr. Moore to take his seat when he pre- 
sented his certificate of election. If the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mercer) was 
in order, his motion was also in order, and he 
hoped the question might now be put. 

Mr. BOON considered that all which could be 
said cn this question would pe an annecessary 
waste of time; and if the question was gone into, it 
might lead to aninterminable debate. He therefore 
hoped that the question might be speedily taken. 

The question on laying the resolution of Mr. 
Mercer on the table was then taken by tellers, and 
decided in the affirmative—ayes 131, noes 5. 

Mr. RHETT, of South Carolina, then submitted 
a resolution that Lewis Wiuuiams, of North Caro- 
lina, the oldest member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, be appointed to serve as Chairman until 
the House is organized. 

Mr. HAMER believed that this was the first 
time that ever a motion had been made to appoint 
a Chairman to organize the House; and unless some 
special reason could be assigned why this resolu- 
ion should be adopted, he must vote against it 

Mr. TOUCEY moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. WISE considered that the gentleman from 


South Carolina was right in the opinion that the 
Clerk, who was the Clerk of the last House of Re- 
presentatives, and not the Clerk of the present 
body, was not the proper person te preside over this 
House at present. Itseemed to him that the pro- 
per course would be, to elect some member of our 
own body to preside until the House was duly or- 
ganized. ee er 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said it had 
becn usual, ever since the organization of the Go- 
vernment, for the Clerk of the House to proceed to 
call over the list of members, as had been done 
to-day ; and he could see no reason why we 
should now pursue a different course. He 
thought we could as well proceed under the 
mode we had heretofore pursued, as by appointing 
a chairman for the purpose of organizing the body, 
because we can vest all power in the Clerk, which 
can be vesied in a chairman selected from that body. 
He hoped, therefore, that the resolution would be 
Jaid on the table. 

Mr. WISE said that- the gentleman from North 
Carolina had alluded to the Clerk of the House in 
bis remarks. Now, he contended that there was 
no Clerk of the House of Representatives—the per- 
son how presiding being the Clerk of the last House, 
and that he had no authority to “preside over this 
body. The rules, tco, which had been alluded to, 
were the rules of the last House, and did not go- 
vern this body. He considered, then, taking this 
view of the question, that the only proper course to 
pursue, would be to call a member of our own 
body to the Chair, for the purpose of organizing the 
House. i 

Mr. PATTON considered that the whole difi- 
culty arose from the utter impossibility of an un- 
organized body exercising the functions of an or- 
ganized body. When a gentleman moves to ap- 
point a chairman, who is to vote or who is to judge 
of the right of gentlemen to vote? If, when the 
first genUeman’s name is called, his right to vote is 
challenged, who is qualified to decide the question? 
He considered, from the necessity of the case, that 
we must proceed to an election of officers, and an 
organization of the body, before wwe could do any 
thing in the matier in relation to the right of the 
gentlemen from Mississippi to qualify’ and take 
their seats. JJe trusted, therefore, that the body 
would proceed to an election of Speaker, and then 
let the question of the legality or consiitnuonality 
of the Mississippi election be brought np in the 
proper manner. : 

Mr. ROBERTSON could not tak 
view of this matter which had been taken by his 
colleague, (Mr. Patlon.) He considered the 
House competent to decide the question now, 
whether the gentlemen from Mississippi were 
entitled to their seats. Fie admitted that we were 
not governed here by any rules, but common 
sense must lead every man to a correct con- 
clusion in relation to the matter Suppose a. 
gentleman by the name of John Smith was 
elected a representative to this House from one 
of the States, and another individual by that 
name, in his absence, should appear on this foor, 
and claim the right of taking his seat and qualify- 
ing, wouid any gentleman say that this body had 
not the power of preventing bim from ta! isg the 
oath? Would any gentleman say that it was pow- 
efless, and could not decide the case? Although it 
was not the usual course, he preferred electing a 
chairman from our own body, for the purpose of 
organizing the House. In the case of Moore and 
Letcher, when the Clerk arrived at the name of 
Thos. P. Moore, it was agreed that it should not 
be called until a Speaker was elected, and the 
House organized; and he would pursue this same 
course in relation to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. He contended that the Governor of Missis- 
sippi had no power to order an election of represen- 
tatives; and that, consequently, the clection was éile. 
gal. 

Mr. RHETT said that he had not made the motion 
for the purpose of excluding the gentlemen from 
Mississippi frem any privilege which they might 
claim on this floor, but because he considered the 
proposition proper in itself, and strictly in order, 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Patton) had 
asked how the question in relation to the right of 


the same 
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any gentleman to take his seat was to be determined. 
Tn reply to this, he would say that they would be 
determined by gentlemen presentiig te the presiding 
Officer their certificates of election, and if there was 
any thing irregular in relation to any of these cer- 
lficates, it would be for the House to decide 
whether the gentlemen presenting these irregular 
certificates should be entitled to their seats. 

Mr. PATTON said that the honorable gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Claiborne) had avowed 
his determination, if a question was made to de- 
prive him of any right on this floor, to challenge 
the right of the first gentleman who might’ be 
called upon to vote for a presiding officer. If the 
gentleman carried this determination into execu- 
„tion, he would again ask gentlemen who were to 
decide the case? This question was to be an- 
swered; and who could answer it except those pre- 
senting themselves here, claiming seats on this 
floor? He did not consider that the clection of a 
chairman would remedy the difficulty, and he 
hoped it would not be resorted to. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, said it had been 
suggested by some gentlemen, that if we did elect a 
Speaker, and it was afterwards ascertained that he 
had been elected by individuals not entitled to vote, 
that the election could be set aside: Now, as the 
election was by ballot, he imagined that it would be 
impossible to ascertain whether or not the Speaker 
was elected by illegal votes. He made this sug- 
gesiion at present for the consideration of gentlemen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, repeated 
that he saw no reason for departing from the usual 
course of proceeding in the organization of the 
House. In reply to the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wise,) he referred to the rule declaring that 
the Clerk of the House shall hold his office until a 
successor shall be elected, and contended that they 
were then proceeding in the usual and proper 
course. 

Mr. WISE said that the Clerk was the Clerk of 
the last Congress, and that it was no part of his 
duty to preside over the present body. 

Mr. THOMAS said that he coincided with the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr.. Wise) in one 
opinion he had expressed. He believed that the 

- vote of the House to lay on the table the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman over the way (Mr. Mercer) 
had decided nothing. Fie can renew his motion 
again. But why should not he exten: this principle, 
and apply it to all other questions which may be 
mooted? Suppose this body had decided otherwise 
in the case just disposed of? Suppove a majority 

had refused to lay that motion on the table, and 
had proceeded to adopt the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Mercer?) Such a 
decision would not have been respected. When 
the Clerk had reached the names of the members 
elect from Mississippi, one of them has already 
told you he will repair to the table to be sworn. 
And inthis he is right. Who shall infringe the 
principles for which he contends? He is one of 
the chosen representatives of the people of Mis- 
sissippi. He has with him a certificate of election 
signed by the Governor of that State: He appears 
here with his colleague, with the same power to 
take his seat that we each have. And they have as 
much authority to question our right to besworn as 
we have to dispute theirs. Convinced of this, I 
have not divided, and will not divide, on these pre- 
liminary questions. It is obvious that we are not 
governed by the rules which were adopted for the 
guidance of the last Congress. We are in a disor- 
ganized state, and itis in the power of a very few 
members to keep us in this condition for days, 
weeks, yea, months. The members of this body 
may discuss any and every question that the mind 
of man can conceive: and who shall call to order? 
who shall stay the tide? who shall say to the man 
of debate, thus far shalt thou go and no farther? 
The public interests may suffer, the public business 
may be neglected, while we, the chosen representa- 
tives of the people, stand here idly chasing abstrac- 
tions, which ought to be sent to that place described 
by Hudibras: 

Where entity and quiddity, 
And ghostsef defunct bodies lie. 

_ There is but one set of rules by which we can be 
governed. They must have their origin in the good 


sense and forbearance of this body, and thus vali- 
dity and binding force must be found, where alone 
they can be found, in the universal consent of the 
members present. In this way, every preceding 
Congress has been organized. The Clerk has 
called the roll, the members have elected their 
Speaker, and then each member elect, on present- 
ing himself, has been qualified to take his seat. 
If this unvaried custom is now departed from, our 
dificulties will be interminable. If the certificates 
of election are called for, may it not be said they 
are forged? and who is prepared, in conformity 
with rigid rules of evidence, to prove the contrary? 
We have no committees to examine into the truth 
of any allegation; we have no officers to serve 
process, and compel the attendance of witnesses. 
Even the gentleman from North Carolina, if he 
should attempt to take the chair, may have, and 
doubtless will have, his right to do so contested. Is 
he prepared to meet every objection that may be 
urged? If he is, there are few members of this 
body as well provided. ' 

. Mr. T, insisted that no practical inconvenience 
could be produced by an adherence to former time- 
honored practice. Let us proceed to elect the 
officers of the House; let the usual Committee of 
Elections be appointed, and if, upon examination, 
it shall appear that members not duly authorized to 
participate in the election of our officers have voted, 
that will be good cause for annulling their elec- 
tions; and notwithstanding we vote by ballot, a 
majority of the House can and will correct all irre- 
gularities, after we shall have winnowed the chaff 
from the wheat, by Vacating such seats, if any 
ought to be vacated. 

Mr. T. contended that the Kentucky contested 
election was not disposed of by the House ina 
manner to justify gentlemen in claiming that to be 
a precedent for the present movement. In 
that case each of the parties (Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Letcher) presented papers purporting to 
be certificates of election. As to the character 


of those certificates the House did not then 
decide. Every member of that Congress must 
remember that the parties contending for the 


“vacant seats in the presence of the House, 


waived their respective rights, and the House rati- 
fied this arrangement. We have, then, unbroken 
custom for our guide, and no injustice can be done 
to any portion of the American people by a strict 
adherence to this wholesome and convenient usage. 

Mr. CUSHING said that, in the case of Moore 
and Letcher, both gentlemen claimed seats upon the 
floor. Mr. Moore having obtained the certificate 
of several of the sheriffs of his district, one having 
refused to make a return, based his claim to a seat 
on these certificates. Mr. Letcher claimed the 
seat, and based his claim upon the fact which 
showed that he had a majority of the votes of the 
district. In consequence of this state of the case, 
an agreement was made between Mr. Moore and 


Mr. Letcher, that they withdraw until the House 
was organized, and then lay the matter. before the 
House. This was the true statement of the case, 
as every gentleman who was then present must re- 
collect. 


Mr. ROBERTSON then read an extract from the 
journal of that year, to show that the House, by 
general consent, agrecd to pass by the name of Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr. CUSHING replied that il might soappear 
on the journal, but notwithstanding that, the agree- 
ment between the two gentiemen, which he had be- 
fore alluded to, had been made on the floor of the 
Heuse, and they voluntarily withdrew. 

Mr. McKAY addressed the House at some 
length, showing that the Clerk was now pursu 
the course which had been pur 


the Government, and he hoped the Houses would 

not now deviate from the long established practice. 
After a few remarks from Me EVERETT, 

HOLSEY, BRIGGS, and MERCER, the motion 

to lay on the table was agreed io without a division. 
The Clerk then proceeded with the call, when 

the following gentlemen answered to their names. 

Mississteri. 
John J. H. Claiborne, Samuel J. Gholsor. 


{in the organi- # 
zation of the House ever since the foundation of | 


onan e 
Iuno. 


Zadok Casey, Adam W. Snyder. 


Wiliam L. May, ; 
ALABAMA, i 
Joshua L. Mattin, 
Missovat, 
Albert G. Harrison, John Miller. 

The Clerk then announced that there were'224 
members present. 

Mr. PETRIKEN of. Pennsylvania submitted a 
resolution that the House now proceed to organize, 
by choosing a Speaker; which was agreed to with- 
out a division.. z 

The House accordingly proceeded to ballot for 
the choice of Speaker; and Mr. HAMER, of Ohio, 
Mr. McKENNAN, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
JONES, of Virginia, having been appointed tellers, 
the result of the first and only ballot was announced 
as follows: , 

Whole number of votes 224: necessary to a 
cooice 113; of which 


Reuben Chapman, 


The Hon. James K. Pork received. - 116 
Hen. Jonn BELL - - ` -103 
Scattering - - - - 5 

224 


- The Hon. James K. Pox, of Tennessee, was 
therefore declared duly elected Speaker of the 25th 
Congress; and, having been conducted to the Chair 
by Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, 
and Mr. OWENS of Georgia, returned thanks 
to the House. 

The members present were then qualified, by 
taking the oath prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States. i 

On motion of Mr. CUSHMAN, it was 

Resolved, That the House proceed to the choice 
of a Clerk. 

Mr. SERGEANT nominated Samur Suocn, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUSHMAN nominated Warrer S. Franks 
LIN. A 

The Tellers reported the result of the ballot as . 
follows: 


Whole number of votes - - 209 
Necessary to a choiee - 105 
Of which Walter S. Franklin received 146 
Samuel Shoch - - he ` 48 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke -~ - 7 
Blanks - - - 8 


Whereupon WALTER S. FRANKLIN of Pennsylva- 
nia, was declared duly elected, and took the oath of 
office. i 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of North Caro- 
lina, Messrs. Carr and Hunter were appointed 
Doorkeepers to the Honse. 

On motion of Mr. CONNOR, RoperiéK Dorsey 
was appointed Sergeant-at-Arms. 

On motion of Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, a 
committee of three was appointed on the part of 
the House to join the committee on the part of the 
Senate to wait on the President of the Uuited States, 
and inform him that a quorum of the two Houses 
was assembled, and that Congress was ready to 
receive any communication he may be pleased to 
make. 

The following gentlemen were appointed the 
committee on the part of the House: 

Mr. Garvan, of Virginia; 

Mr. ReED, of Massachusetts; 

Mr. Howarn, of Maryland. ; 

Mr. MERCER moved that the standing rules 
and orders of the last Congress be now adopted, 
with some exceptions. D 

Mr. BRIGGS suggested that it would be better 
to limit the operation of the former rules, with ithe 
exceptions referred to, for the space often days. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the whole subject, to- 
gether with the report of the select. committee of 
the jast Congress thereon, be referred to a select 
committee. feta 

Mr. BELL suggested.a limitation of the exis- 
tence of the rules they now,wished adopted to the 
first Monday in December next, in order, be said, 
to avoid the discussion.that would inevitably: arise 
upon then: at this very important period. 

Mr. HAMER expressed a wish. that the gentle- 
man from Virginia would consent to allow’ the 
subject to lie over till to-morrow; whereupon, 


eT 


Mr. MERCER. made that motion; which, after 
a few words from Mr. E. WHITTLESEY, was 
agreed to. : : 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, it was 
Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting should 
be 12 o'clock, m. until the House otherwise ordered. 
Qn motion of Mr. REED, NEM 
The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, September 5. 

A message was received frorn the House of 
Representatives, by Wares S. Frawuuin, their 
Clerk, communicating that they had elected James 
K. Poux Speaker of that body, and were ready to 
proceed to business; also, that they had appointed 
a committee on their part to jein that of the Senate, 
to wait on the President, and inform him of the 
organization of both Houses, and of their readiness 
to receive any communication which he might wish 
to make to them. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the joint committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the President, and to apprize 
him of the organization of both branches of Con- 
gress, reported that the committee had discharged 
its duty, and that the President would this day, at 
twelve o'clock, communicate his message to Con- 
gress. 

A. message was reccived from the President of 
the United States, by the hands of Major Van 
Buren, his private secretary, communicating the 
following Message, with accompanying documents. 

The Message was then read by the Secretary of 
the Senate: 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


The act of the 23d of June, 1836, regulating the 
<teposites of the public money, and ‘directing the 
Soy rient of State, District, and Territorial banks 
for that purpose, made it the duty of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to discoutinue the use of such of 

_ them as should at any time refuse to redeem their 
notes in specie, and to substitute other banks, pro- 
vided a sufficient number could. be obtained to re 
ceive the public deposites upon the terms and con- 
ditions therein prescribed. ‘The general and almost 
simultaneons suspension of specie payments by the 
banks in May last, rendered the performasce of 
his duly imperative, in respect to those which had 
been selected under the act; and made it, at the 
same lime, impracticable to employ the reqnisite 
number of others, upor the prescribed conditions, 
The specific regulations established by Congress for 
the deposite and safe keeping of the public moneys, 
having thus unexpectedly become inoperative, I 
felt it to be my duty to afford you an early oppor- 
tanity for the exercise of your supervisory powers 
over, the subject. i 

` - J was also led to apprehend that the suspension 
of ‘specie payments, increasing the embarrassments 
before existing in the pecuniary affairs of the coun- 
fry, would so Jar diminish the public revenue, that 
the accruing receipts into the Treasury, would not, 
with the reserved five millions, be sufficient to de- 
fray the unavoidable expenses of the Government, . 
until the usual period for the meeting of Congress; 
whilst the authority to call upon the States, for a 
portion of the sums deposited with them, was too 
restricted to enable the Department to realize a suf- 
ficient amount from that source. These apprehen- 
sions have been justified by subsequent results, 
which render it certain that this deficiency will oc- 
cur, if additional means be not provided by Con- 
gress. 

The difficulties experienced by the mercantile 
interest, in meeting their engagements, induced 
them to apply to me, previously to the actual sus- 
pension of specie payments, for indulgence upon 
their bonds for duties; and ail the relief authorized 
by law was promptly and cheerfully granted. The 
dependence of the Treasury upon the avails of 
these bonds, to enable it to make the deposites with 
the States required by law, led me in the outset to 
limit this indulgence to the first of September, but 
_ ilhas since been extended to the first of October, 
that the matter might be submitted to your further 
direction. CBs 

Questions were also expected to arise in the re- 
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cess in respect.to the October instalment of those 
deposites, requiring the interposttition of Congress. 

A provision’ of another act, passed about the 
same time, and intended to secure a faithful 
compliance with the obligation of the United States, 
to satisfy all demands upon them in specie or its 
equivalent, prchibited the offer of any bank note, 
not convertible on the spot into gold or silver at the 
will of the holder; and the ability of the Govern- 
ment, with millions on deposite, to meet its engage- 
ments in the manner thus required by law, was 
rendered very doubtful by the event to which Ihave 
referred. f 

Sensible that adequate provisions for these 
unexpected exigencies could only be made by 
Congress; convinced that some of them would 
be indispensably necessary to the public service, 
before the regular period of your meeting; 
and desirous also to enable you to exercise, 
at the earliest moment, your full constitutional 
powers for the relief of the country, I could not, 
with propriety, avoid subjecting you to the inconve- 
nience of. assembling at as early a day as the state 
of the popular representation would permit. Iam 
sure that I have done but justice to your feelings, 
in believing that this inconvenience will be cheer- 
fully encountered, in the hope of rendering your 
meeting conducive to the good of the country. 

During the earlierstages of the revulsion through 
which we have just passed, much acrimonious dis- 
cussion arose, and great diversity of opinion existed, 
as to its real causes. This was not surprising. 
The operations of credit are so diversified, and 
the influences which affect them so numerous, and 
often so subtle, that even impartial and well-in- 
‘formed persons are seldom found to agree in re- 
spect to them. To inherent difficulties were also 
added other tendencies, which were by no means 
favorable to the discovery of truth. It was hardly 
to be expected, that those who disapproved the poli- 
cy of the Government in relation to the currency, 
would, in the excited state of public feeling pro- 
duced by the occasion, fail to attribute to that policy 
any extensive embarrassment in the monetary af- 
fairs of the country. The matter thus became con- 
nected with the passions and conflicts of party; opi- 
nions were more or less affected by political consi- 
derations; and differences were prolonged which 
might otherwise have been determined by an ap- 
peal to facts, by the exereise of reason, or by mu- 
tualconcession. Tt js, however, a cheering reflection, 
that circumstances of this nature cannot prevent 
a community so inteligent as ours from ultimately 
arriving at correct conclusions. Encouraged by 
the firm belief of this truth, I proceed to state 
my views, so far as may be necessary to a clear 
understanding of the remedies I feel it my duiy to 
propose, and of the reasons by which I have been 
led to recommend them. 


The history of trade in the United States for the 
last three or four years, affords the most convincing 
evidence that our present condition is chiefly to be 
attributed to over-action in all the departments of 
business; an over-action deriving, perhaps, its first 
impulses from antecedent causes, but stimulated 
to iis destructive conseqnences by excessive 
issues cf bank paper, and by other facilities for 
the acquisition and enlargement of credit. At 
the commencement of the year 1834, the bank- 
ing capital of the United States, including that 
of the national bank then existing, amounted 
to about two hundred millions of dollars; the bank 
notes then in circulation to about ninety-five mil- 
lions; and the loans and discounts of the banks to 
three hundred and twenty-four millions. Between 
that time and the first of January, 1836, being the 
latest period to which accurate accounts have lwen 
received, our banking capital was increased to more 
than two hundred and fifty-one millions; our paper 
circulation to more than one hundred and forty 
millions, and the Joans and discounts to more than 
four hundred and fifty-seven millions. To this vast 
increase are to be added the many millions of 
credit, acauired by means of foreign loans, con- 
tracted by the States and State institutions, and 
above all, by the lavish accommodations extended 
by foreign dealers to our merchants. 

The consequences of this redundancy of credit, 
and of the spirit of reckless speculation engen- 


dered by it, were a foreign debt contracted by our 
cilizens, estimated in March last at more than thirty 
millions: of dollars; the extension to traders in 
the interior of oar country ef credits for sup- 
plies, greatly beyond the wants of the people; 
the investment of thirty-nine and a half millions of 
dollars in unproductive public lands, in the years 
1835 and 1836, whilst in the preceding year the 
sales amounted to only four and a half millions; 
the creation of debts, to an almost countless amount, 
for real estate m existing or anticipated.cities and 
villages, equally unproductive, and at prices now 
seen to have been greatly disproportionate to their 
real value; the expenditure of immense sums in 
improvements which, in many cases, have been 
found to be ruinously improvident; the diversion to 
other pursuils of much of the labor that should 
have been applied to agriculture, thereby contri- 
buting to the expenditure of Jarge sums in the im- 
portation of grain from Europe-~an expenditure 
which, amounting in 1834 to about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, was, in the first two 
quarters of the present year, increased to more 
than two millions of dollars; and, finally, without 
enumerating other injurious results, the rapid 
growth among all classes, and especially in our 
great commercial towns, of luxurious habits, 
founded too often on merely fancied wealth, and 
detrimental alike to the industry, the resources, and 
‘he morals of our people. 


Tt was so impossible that such a state of things 
could long continue, that the prospect of revulsion 
was present to the minds of considerate men 
before it actually came. None, however, had cor- 
rectly anticipated its severity. A concurrence of 
circumstances inadequate of thernselves to produce 
such wide-spread and calamitous embarrassments, 
tended so greatly to aggravate them, that they can- 
not be overlocked in considering thew history. 
Among these may be mentioned, as most promi- 
nent, the great loss of capital sustained by our - 
commercial emporium in the fire of Deeember, 
4835—a loss, the effects of which were underrated 
at the time, because postponed for a season by the 
great facilities of credit then existing; the disturbing 
effects, in our commercial cities, of the transfers of 
the public moneys required by the deposite law of 
. une, 1836; and the measures adopted by the fo- 
reign creditors of our merchants to reduce their 
debts, and to withdraw from the United States a 
large portion of our specie. $ 

However unwilling any of our citizens may here- 
tofore have been to assign to these causes the chief 
instrumentality in producing the present state of 
things, the developments subsequently made, and 
the actual condition of other commercial countries, 
must, as it seems to me, dispel all remaining doubts 
upon the subject. It has since appeared that evils, 
similar to those suffered by ourselves, have been 
experienced in Great Britain, on the continent, and, 
indeed, throughout the commercial world ; and that 
in other countries, as well as in our own, they have 
been uniformly preceded by an undue enlargement 
of the boundaries of trade, prompted, as with us, 
by unprecedented expansions of the systems of cre- 
dit. A reference to the amount of banking capi- 
tal, and the issues of paper credits put in circula- 
tion in Great Britain, by banks, and in other ways, 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, will 
show an augmentation of the paper currency 
there, as much disproportioned to the real 
wants of trade as in the United States. With 
this redundancy of the paper currency, there arose 
in that country also a spirit of adventurous specu- 
lation, embracing the whole range of human enter- 
prise. Aid was profusely given to projected improve- 
ments; large investments were made in foreign 
stocks and loans; credits for goods were granted 
with unbounded liberality to merchants in foreign 
countries; and all the means of acquiring.and em- 
ploying credit were put in active operation, and ex- 
tended in their effects to every department of busi- 
ness, and to every quarter of the globe. The re- 
action was proportioned in its viclence to the ex- 
traordinary character of the events which preceded 
it. The commercial community of Great Britain 
were subjected to the greatest difficulties, and their 
debtors in this.country were not only suddenly de- 
prived of accustomed and expected credits, but call- 
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ed upon for payments, which, in the actual posture 
of things here, could only be made through a 
general pressure, and at the most ruinous sacrifices. 

In view of these facts, it would seem impossible 
for sincere incuirers after truth to resist the convic- 
tion, that the causes of the revulsion in bath coun- 
triés have been substantially the same. Two 
nations, the most commercial in the world, enjoy- 
ing but recently the highest degree of apparent 
presperity, and maintaining witn each other the 
closest relations, are suddenly, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any great national disaster, 
arrested in their career, and plunged into a state of 
embarrassinent and distress. In both countries we 
have witnessed the same redundancy of paper 
money, and other facilitics of credit; the same spirit 
of speculation; the same partial successes; the same 
difficulties and reverses; and, at Jength, nearly the 
same overwhelming catastrophe. The most material 
difference between the results in the two countries 
has only been,-that with us there has also occurred 
an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs of the 
Federal and State Governments, occasioned by the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks. 

The history of these causes and effects, in Great 
Britain and the United States, is snbstantially the 
history of the revulsion in all other commercial 
countries, 

The present and visible effects of these circum- 
stances on the operations of the Government, and 
on the industry of the people, point out the objects 
which call for your immediate attention. 

They are—to regulate by law the safe keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement, of the public moneys; 
to designate the funds to be received ‘and paid 
by the Government; to enable the Treasury to 
meet promptly every demand upon it; to prescribe 
the terms of indulgence, and the mode of settle- 
ment to be adopted, as well in collecting from 
individuals ‘h: revenue that has accrued, as in 
withdrawing it from former depositories, and te 
devise and adopt such furiirer measures, within 
the constituʻional competency of Congress, as will 
be best calculated to revive the enterprise and to 
promote the prosperity of the country. 

For the deposite, transfer, and disbursement, of 
the revenue, National and State banks have 
always, with temporary and limited exceptions, 
been heretofore employed; but, although advocates 
of each systein are still to be found, it is apparent 
that the events of the last few months have greatly 
augmented the desire, Jong existing among the 
people of the United States, to separate the fiscal 
operations of the Government from those of indi- 
viduals or corporations. ; 

Again to create a national bank, as a fiscal 
agent, would be to disregard the popular will, 
twice solemnly and unequivocally expressed. On 
no question cf domestic policy is there stronger 
evidence that the sentiments of a large majority 
are deliberately fixed; and I cannot concur with 
those who think they see, in recent events, a proof 
that these sentiments are, or a reason that they 
should be, changed. 

Events, similar in their origin and character, 

‘have heretofore frequently occurred, without pro- 
ducing any such change; and the lessons of ex- 
perience must be forgotten, if we suppose that the 

resent overthrow of credit would have been pre- 
vented by the existence ofa national bank. Prone- 
ness to excessive issnes has ever been the vice of 
the banking system; a vice as prominent in Nation- 
al as in State institutions. This propensity is as 
subservient to the advancement of private interests 
in the one as in the other; and those who direct 
them both, being principally guided by the same 
views, and influenced by the same motives, will be 
equally ready to stimulate extravagance of enter- 
prise by improvidence of credit. How strikingly 
is this conclusion sustained by experience. The 
Bank of the United. States, with the vast powers 
conferred on it by Congress, did not or could net 
prevent former and similar embarrassments; nor 
has the still greater strength it has been said to pos- 
sess, under its present charter, enabled it, in the 
existing emergency, to check other institutions, or 
even to save itself, In Great Britain, where, it has 
been seen, ihe same causes have been attended with 
the same effecis,a national bank, possessing pow- 


ers far greater than are asked for by the warmest J} 
advocates of such an institution here, has also 
proved unable to prevent an undue expansion of 
credit, and the evils that fiow from it. Nor 
can I find any tenable ground for the re-esta- 
blishment of a national bank, in the derangement 
alleged at present to exist in the domestic exchanges 
of the country, or in the facilities it may be capa- 
ble of affording them. Although advantages of 
this sort were anticipated when the first Bank of the 
United States was created, they were regarded. as 
an incidental accommodation; not one which the 
Federal Government was bound, or could be called 
upon, to furnish. This accommodation is now, 
indeed, after the lapse of not many years, demand- 
ed from itas among its first duties; and an omis- 
sion to aid and regulate commercial exchange, is 
treated as a ground of loud and serious complaint. 
Such results only serve to exemplify the constant 
desire, among some of our citizens, to- enlarge the 
powers of the Government, and extend its control to 
subjects with which it should not interfere. They 
can never justify the creation of an institution to 
promote such objecis. On the contrary, they justly 
excite among the community a more diligent in- 
quiry into the character of those operations of trade, 
towards which it is desired to extend such peculiar 
favors. 

The various transactions which bear the name 
of domestic exchanges, differ essentially in their 
nature, operation, and utility. One class of them 
consists of bills of exchange, drawn for the pur- 
pose of transferring actual capital from one part 
of the country to another, or to anticipate the pro- 
ceeds of property actually transmitted. Bills of 
this description are highly useful in the movements 
of trade, and well deserve al) the encouragement 
which can rightfully be given to thers. Another 
class is made up of bills of exchange, not drawn to 
transfer actual capital, nor on the credit of pro- 
perty transmitted, but to create fictitious capital, ` 
partaking at once of the character of notes dis- 
counted in bank, and of bank notes m circulation, 
and swelling the mass of paper credits to a vast 
extentin the most objectionable manner. These 
bills have formed, for the last few years, a large 
proportion of what are termed the domestic ex- 
changes of the country, serving as the means of 
usurious profit, and constituting the most unsafe 
and precarious paper in circulation. This species 
of traffic, instead of being upheld, ought to be dis- 
countenaneed by the Government and the people. 

In transferring its funds from place to place, the 
Government is on the same footing with the private 
citizen, and may resort to the same legal means. 
It may do so through the medium of bills drawn by 
itself, or purchased from others; and in these opera- 
tions it may, in a manner undoubtedly constitu- 
tional and legitimate, facilitate and assist exchanges 
of individuals founded on real transactions of trade. 
The extent to which this may be done, and the best 
means of effecting it, are entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration. This has been bestowed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and his views will be submit- 
ted to you in his report. 

But it was not designed by the Constitution that 
the Government should assume the management of 
domestic or foreign exchange. It is indeed autho- 
rized to regulate by law the commerce between the 
States, and to provide a general standard of value, 
or medium of exchange, in gold and silver; 
but itis notits province to aid individuals in the 
traasfer of their funds, otherwise than through the 
facilities afforded by the Post Office Depariment. As 
justly might it be called on to provide for the trans- 
portation of their merchandise. These are operations 
of trade. They ought to be conducted by those 
who are interested in them, in the same manner 
that the incidental difficulties of other pursuits are 
encountered by other classes of citizens. Such aid 
has not been deemed necestary in other countries. 
Thronghout Europe, the domestic as well as the 
foreign exchanges are carried on by private houses, 
often, if not generally, without the assistance of 
banks. Yet they extend throughout distinct sove- 
reignties, and far exceed in amount the real ex- 
changes of the United States. There is no reason 
why our own may not be conducted in the same 
manner, wilh equal cheapness and safety, Cer- i 


tainly this might be accomplished, if it were favored 
by those most deeply interested ; and few can. doubt 
that their own interest, as well as the general wel- 
fare of the country, would be promoted by leaving 
such a subject in the hands of those to, whom it 
properly belongs. 
interest, enterprise. and competition, without ` the 
aid of legislative grants or regulations by, law, . 
would rapidly prosper; it would be free from the ' 
influence of political agitation, and extend the samé > 
exemption to trade itself; and it would put an end 
to those complaints of neglect, partiality, injustice, ` 
and oppression, which are the unavoidable results ” 
of interference by the Government, in the proper. 
concerns of individuals. All former attempts on” 
the part of the Government to carry its legislation, | 
in this respect, further than was designed by the | 
Constitution, have in the end proved injurious, 
and have served only to convince the great body of“ 
the people, more and more, of the certain dangers”, 
of blending private interests with the operations’ 
of public business; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose thata repetition of them now would be more 
successful. 

It cannot be concealed that there exists, in cur 
community, opinions and feelings on this sub- 
ject in direct opposition to each other. A large 
portion of them, combining great intelligence, 
activity, and influence, are no doubt sincere in 
their belief that the operations of trade ought to be 
assisted by such a connection; they regard a na- 
tional bank as necessary for this purpose, and they 
are disinclined to every measure that does not tend, 
sooner or later, to the establishment of such an in- 
stitution. On the other hand, a majority of the: 
people are believed to be irreconcilably opposed to 
that measure: they consider such a concentration 
of power dangerous to their liberties; and many of 
them regard it as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘his collision of opinion has, doubtless, 
caused much of the embarrassment to which the 
commercial transactions of the country haye lately 
been exposed. Banking has become a political. 
topic of the highest interest, and trade has suffered 
in tbe conflict of parties. A speedy termination of 
this state of things, however desirable, is scarcely 
to be expected. We have seen for nearly half a 
century, that those who advocate a national bank, 
by whatever motive they may be influenced, con- 
stitute a portion of our community too numerous to 
allow us to hope for an early abandonment of their 
favorite plan. On the other hand, they must indeed 
form an erroneous estimate of the intelligence aad 
temper of the American people, who suppose that 
they havecontinued, onslightor insufficient grounds, 
their persevering opposition to such an institution; 
or that they can be induced by pecuniary pressure 
or by any other combination of circumstances, to 
surrender principles they have so long and so in- 
flexibly maintained. 

My own views of the subject are unchanged. 
They have been repeatedly and unreservedly an- 
nounced to my fellow citizens; who, with full 
knowledge of them, conferred upon me the two 
highest offices of the Government. On the last of 
these occasions, I felt it due to the people to ap- 
prize them distinetly, that, in the event of my eleg- 
tion, | would not be able to co-operate in the re- 
establishment of a national bank. To these senti- 
ments, I have now only to add the expression of an 
increased conviction, that the re-establishment of 
such a bank, in any form, whilst it would not ac- 
complish the beneficial purpose promised by its 
advocates, would impair the rightful supremacy of 
the popular will; injure the character and diminish 
the influence of our political system; and bring 
once more into existence a concentrated moneyed 
power, hostile to the spirit, and threatening the 
permanency, of our republican institutions. 

Local banks have been employed for the depo- 
site and distribution of the revenue, at ail times 
partially, and, on three different occasions, exclu- 
sively; first, anterior to the establishment of the 
first Bank of the United States; secondiy, in the 
interval between the termination of that institution 
and the charter of its successor, and, thirdly, during 
the limited period which has now so abruptly 
closed. ‘The connection thus repeatedly attempted, 
proved unsatisfactory on each successive occasion, 
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twibsianding the various measures which were 
adopted io facilitate or insure its success. On the 


last occasion, in the year 1833, the employment of } 


| the State banks was guarded especially in every 
way which expericnce and caution could suggest. 
Personal security was required for the safe-keeping 

“and prompt payment of the moneys to be received, 
and full returns of their condition were, from time 
to time, to be made by the depositories. In the first 
stages the measnre was eminently successful, not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of the Bank of the 
United States, and the unceasing efforts made to over- 
throw it. The selected banks performed with fidelity, 
and without. any embarrassment to themselves 
or to the community, their engagements to the 
Government, and the system promised to be perma- 
nently useful. But when it became .necessary, 
under the act of June, 1836, to withdraw from 
them the public money, for the purpose of placing it 
in additional institutions, or of transferring it to 
the States, they found it, in many cases, inconvenient 
to comply with the demands of the Treasury, and 
numerous and pressing applications were made for 
indulgence or relief. As the instalments under the 
deposite law became payable, their own embarrass- 
ments, and the necessity under which they lay of 
curtailing their discounts and calling in their debts, 
increased the general distress, and contributed, 
with other causes, to hasten the revulsion in which, 
at length, they, in. common with the other banks, 
were fatally involved. : 

_ Under these circumstances, it becomes oursolemn 
duty to inquire whether there are not, in any con- 
nection between the Government and banks of 
issue, evils of great magnitude, inherent in its very 
nature, and against which no precautions can ef- 
fectually guard. 

Unforeseen in the organization of the Govern- 
ment, and forced on the Treasury by early necessi- 
ties, the practice of employing banks, was, in truth, 
from the beginning, more a measure of emergency 
than of sound policy. When we started into existence 
as anation, in addition to the burdens of the new Go- 
vernment, we assumed all the large but honorable 
load of debt which was the price of our liberty; but 
we hesitated to weigh down the infant industry of 
the country by resorting to adequate taxation for 

‘the necessary revenue. ‘The facilities of banks, in 

-return for. the privileges they acquired, were 
promptly offered, and perhaps too readily received, 
by an embarrassed Treasury. During the long 

‘continuance of a national debt, and the intervemng 
difficulties of a foreign war, the connection was 
continued from motives of convenience; but these 

: ‘causes have long since passed away. We have no 
emergencies that make banks necessary to aid the 
wants of the Treasury; we have no load of national 
debt to provide for, and we have on actual ceposite 
a large surplus. No public interest, therefore, now 
requires the renewal of a connection that circum- 

“stances have dissolved. The complete organization 

Sof our Government, the abundance of our re- 

sources, the general harmony which prevails 

between the different States, and with foreign Pow- 

‘ers, all. enable us now to select the system most 

consistent with the Constitution, and most condu- 

cive to the public welfare. Should we, then, con- 
nect the Treasury for a fourth time with the local 
banks, it can enly be under a conviction that past 
failures have arisen from accidental, not inherent, 

defects. * 

A danger, diffieult, if not impossible, to be 
avoided in such an arrangement, is made strikingly 
evident in the very event by which it has now been 
defeated. A sudden act of the banks intrusted with 
the funds of the people, deprives the Treasury, 
without fault or agency of the Government, of the 
. ability to pay its creditors in the currency they have 
by Jaw aright to demand. This circumstance no 
fluctuation of commerce could have produced, if 
the public revenue had been collected in the legal 
currency, and kept in that form by the officers of 
the Treasury. The citizen whose money was jn 
bank receives it back, since the suspension, at a 
sacrifice in its amount; whilst he who kept it in the 
legal currency of the country, and in his own pos- 
session, pursues, without loss, the current of his 
business. The Government, placed in the situa- 
tion: of the former, is involyed in embarrassments 


it could nothave suffered had it pursued thecourse 
of the latter, These embarrassments are, more- 
over, augmented by those salutary and just laws 
which forbid it to use a depreciated curreney, and, 
by so doing, take from the Government the ability 
which individuals have of accommodating their 
transactions to such a catastrophe. 

A system which can, in a time of profound 
peace, when there is a large revenue laid by, thus 
suddenly prevent the application and the use of the 
money of the people, in the manner and for the ob- 
jects they have directed, cannot be wise; but who 
‘ean think, without painful reflection, that,under it, 
the same unforeseen events might have befallen us 
in the midst of a war, and taken from us, at the 
moment when most wanted, the use of those very 
means which were treasured up to promote the na- 
tional welfare and guard. our national rights? To 
such embarrassments and to sach dangers will this 
Government be always exposed, whilst it takes the 
moneys raised for, and necessary to, the public ser- 

. vice, out of the hands of its own officers, and 
converts them into a mere right of action 
against corporations entrusted with the posses- 
sion of them. Nor can such results be effectu- 
ally guarded against’ in such a system, with- 
out investing the Executive with a control over 
the banks themselves, whether State or Nation- 
al, that might with reason be objected to. Ours 
is, probably, the only Gevernment in the world 
that is liable, in the management of its fiscal con- 
cerns, to oceurrences like these. But this im- 
minent risk is not the only danger attendant on the 
surrender of the public money to the custody and 
control of local corporations. Though the object 
is aid to the Treasury, its effect may be to intro- 
duce into the operations of the Government, influ- 
ences the most subtle, founded on interests the most 
selfish. 

The use by the hanks, for their own benefit, of 
the money deposited with them, has received the 
sanction of the Government from the commence- 
ment of this connection. The money received from 
the people, instead of being kept till it is needed for 
their use, is, in consequence of this authority, a 
fund, on which discounts are made for the profit of 
those who happen to te owners of stock in the 
banks selected as depositories. The supposed and 
often exaggerated advantages of such a boon will 
always cause it to be sought for with avidity. I 
will not stop to consider on whom the patronage in- 
cident to it isto be conferred; whether the selection 
and control be trusted to Congress or to the Execu- 
tive, either Wil be subjected to appeats made in 
every form which the sagacity of interest can sug- 
gest. The banks, under such a system, are stimu- 
lated to make the most of their fortunate acquisi- 
tion; the deposites are treated as an increase of ca- 
pital; loans and circulation are rashly augmented, 
and, when the public exigencies require a return, it 
isattended with cmbarrassments not provided for, 
nor foreseen. 'Fhus banks that thought themselves 
most fortunate when the public funds were receiv- 
cd, find themselves mest embarrassed when the 
season of payment suddenly arrives. . 

` Unfortunately, too, the evils of the system are 
not limited to the banks. It stimulates a general 
rashness of enterprise, and aggravates the fluctua- 
tions of commerce and the currency. This result 
was strikingly exhibited during the operations of 
the late deposite system, and especially in the pur- 
chases of publie lands. The order which ulti- 
mately directed the payment of gold and silver in 
such purchases, greatly checked, but conid not 
altogether prevent, lhe evil. Specie was indeed 
more difficult to be procured than the notes which 
the banks could themselves create at pleasure; but 
still, being obtained from them as a loan, and re- 
turned as a deposite, which they were agan at 
liberty to use, it only passed rennd the circle with 
diminished speed. ‘This operation could not have 
been performed, had the funds of the Government 
gone into the Treasury, to be regularly disbursed, 
and not into banks, to be loaned out for their own 
profil, while they were permitted to substitute for 
ita credit in account, i 
In expressing these sentiments, I desire not to 
undervalue the benefits of a salutary credit to any 


branch of enterprise, The credit bestowed on 
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probity and industry is the just reward of merit, 
and an honorable incentive to further acqnisition. 
None oppose it whe love their country and under- 
stand its welfare. But when itis unduly encou- 
raged—when it is made to inflame the public 
mind with the temptations of sudden and unsub- 
stantial wealth—when it turns industry into paths 
that lead sooner or later to disappointment and dis- 
tress—it- becomes liable to censure, and needs cor- 
rection. Far from helping probity and industry, 
the ruin to which it leads falls most severely on the 
great laboring classes, who are thrown suddenly 
out of employment, and by the failure of magnifi- 
cent schemes never intended to enrich them, are 
deprived in a moment of their only resource. 
Abuses of credit and excesses in speculation will 
happen in despite of the most salutary laws; no 
Government perhaps can altogether prevent them ; 
but surely every Government can refrain from con- 
tributing the stimulus that calls them into life. 

Since, therefore, experience has shown, that to 
lend the public money to the local banks, is ha- 
zardous to the operations of the Government, at 
least of doubtful benefit to the mstitutions them- 
selves; and productive of disastrous derangement 
in the business and currency of the country, is it 
the part of wisdom again to renew the connection? 

It is true that such an agency is in many re- 
spects convenient to the Treasury, but it is not in- 
dispensable. A limitation of the expenses of the 
Government to its actual wants, and of the revenue 
to those expenses, with convenient means for its 
prompt application to the purposes for which it 
was raised, are the objects which we should seek to 
accomplish. The collection, safe-keeping, transfer 
and disbursement of the public money, can, it is 
believed, be well managed by officers of the Go- 
vernment. Its collection, and, toa great extent, its 
disbursement also, have indeed been hitherto con- 
ducted solely by them; neither National nor. State 
banks when employed, being required to do more 
than keep itsafely while in their custody, and trans- 
fer and pay it in such portions and at such times 
as the Treasury shall direct. 

Surely banks are not more able than the Go- 
vernment to secure the money in their possession 
against accident, violence, or fraud. The assertion 
that they are so, must assume that a vault in a - 
bank is stronger than a vault in the Treasury; and 
that directors, cashiers, and clerks, not selected by 
the Government, nor under its conirol, are more 
worthy of confidence than officers selected from 
the people and responsible to the Government; offi- 
cers bound by official oaths and bonds for a faith- 
ful performance of their duties, and constantly 
subject to the supervision of Congress. 

The difficulties of transfer, and the aid heretofore 
rendered by banks, have been less than is usually 
supposed. ‘The actual accounts show that by far 
the larger portion of paymentsis made withia short 
or convenient distances from the places of collec- 
tion; and the whole number of warrants issued at 
the Treasury in the year 1834—a year, the results 
of which will it is believed afford a safe test for 
the future—fell short of five thousand, or an ave- 
rage of less than one daily for each State; in 
the city of New York they did not average more 
than twoa day, and at the city cf Washington only 
four. 

The difficulties heretofore existing are, moreover, 
daily lessened by an increase in the cheapness and 
facility cf communication; and it may be asserted 
with confidence, that the necessary transfers, as 
well as the safe-kceping and disbursements of the 
public moneys, can be with safety and convenience 
accomplished through the agencies of Treasury 
officers. This opinion has been, in some degree, 
confirmed by actual experience since the discon- 
tinuance of the banks as fiscal agents, in May last; 
a period which, from the embarrassments in com- 
mercial intercourse, presented obstacles as great as 
any that may be hereafter apprehended. 

The manner of keeping the public money since 
that period, is fully stated in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That officer alsc sug 
gests the propriety of assigning, by law, certain 
additional duties to existing establishments and 
officers, which, with the modifications and safe- 
guards referred to by him, will, he thinks, enable 
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the Department to continve to perform this branch 
of tne public service, without any material addition 
either to their number or to the present expense. 
The extent of the business to be transacted has 
already been stated; and in respect to the amount 
of money with which the cficers employed would be 
entrusted at any one time, it appears that, assuming 
a balance of five millions to be at all times kept in 
the Treasury, and the whole of it left in the hands 
of the colleciors and receivers, the proportion of 
each would not exceed an average of thirty thou- 
sand dollars; but that, deducting one million for 
the nse of the mint, and assuming the remaining four 
millions to be in the hands of one-haifof the present 
number of officers—a supposition deemed more 
likely to correspond with the fact—thesum in the 
hands of each would still be less than the amount 
of mest of the bonds now taken from the receivers 
of public money. Every apprehension, however; 
onthe subject, ciiher in respect to the safety of the 
money, or the faithful discharge of these fiscal trans- 
actions, may, it appears to iae, be effectually 
removed by adding to the present means of the 
"Treasury the establishment by law, at a few import- 
ant points, of offices for the deposite and disburse- 
ment of such portions of the public revenue as can- 
not, with obvious safety and convenience, be left in 
the possession of the collecting officers until paid 
over by them to the public creditors. Neither the 
amounts retained in their hands, nor those depo- 
sited in the oflices, would, in an ordinary condition 
of the revenuc, be larger in most cases than those 
often under the control of disbursing officers of the 
Army and r tbe made entirely safe, 


by reg and exercising such 
controlling superv , as Congress may by law 
prescribe. The principal officers whose appoint- 


ments wouid become necessary under this plan, 
taking the largest number suggested by the Secre- 
tary of the "Treasury, would not exceed ten; nor 
the additional expenses, at the same estimate, sixty 
thousand dollars a year. 

There can be no doubt of the obligation of those 
who are entrusted with the affairs of Government, 
to conduct them with as little cost to the nation as 
is consistent with the public interest; and it is for 
Congress, and ultimately for the people, to decide 
whether the benefits to be derived from keeping 
our fiscal concerns apart, and severing the connec- 
tion which has hitherto existed between the Go- 
vernment and banks, offer sufficient advantages to 
justify the necessary expenses.. If the object to be 
accomplished is deemed important to the future 
welfare of the country, I cannot allow myself to 
believe that the addition to the public expenditure 


t 
of comparatively so small an amount as will be 
necessary to effect it, will be objected to by the 
people. i 

{twill be seen by the report of the Postmaster 
General, herewith communicated, that the fiscal 
affairs of that Depariment have been successfully 
conducted since May last upon the principle of 
dealing only in the legal currency of the United 
States. and that it needs no legislation to maintain 
its credit, and facilitate the management of its con- 
cerns; the 
that officer, ample for those objects. 

Dificulties will doubtless be encountered for a 
and increased-services required from the 
tie functior s; such are usually incident to 


and influence supposed to be con- 


nected 


ment from the banking institutions; and surely no 
one can object to any appeals or animadversions on 
the subject, which are consistent with facts, and 
evince a proper respect for the intelligence of the 
pecple. Ifa Chief Magistrate may be allowed to 
speak for himself, on such a point, I can truly 
say, that to me nothing would be more accept- 
able, than the withdrawal from the Executive, 
to the greatest practicable extent, of all concern 
in the custody and disbursement of the pub- 
lic reyenne; not that I would shrink from any 


sxisting laws being, in the opinion of 
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responsibility cast upon me by the duties of my 
office, but because it is my firm belief, that its 
capacity for usefulness is in no degree promoted 
by the possession of any patronage not actually 
necessary to the performance of those duties. But 
under our present form of Government, the inter- 
vention of the Executive officers in the custody and 
disbursement of the public money seems to be un- 
avoidable; and before it can be admitted that the 
influence and power of the Executive would be in- 
creased by dispensing with the agency of banks, 
the nature of that intervention in such an agency 
must be carefully regarded, anda comparison must 
be instituted between its extent in the two cases, 
The revenue can only be collectd by officers ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The public moneys, in the first 
instance, must, therefore, in all cases, pass throngh 
hands selected by the Executive. Other offices ap- 
pointed in the same way, or, as in some cases, by 
the President alone, must also be entrusted with 
them when drawn for the purpose of disbursement. 
H is thus seen that, even when banks are employed, 
the public fands must twice pass through the hands 
of Executive officers. Besides this, the head of the 
Treasury Department, who also holds his office at 


. the pleasure of the President, and some other offi- 


cers of the same department, must necessarily be 
invested with more or less power in the selection, 
continuance, and supervision, of the banks that may 
be employed. The question is then narrowed to 
the single point, whether, in the intermediate stage 
between the collection and disbursement of the pub- 
lic money, the agency of banks is necessary to 
avoid a dangerous extension of the patronage and 
influence of the Executive? But is it clear that the 
connection of the Executive with powerful money- 
ed institutions, capable of ministering to the inte- 
rests of men.in points where they are most acces- 
sible to corruption, is less liable to abuse, than his 
constitutional agency in the appointment and con- 
trol of the few public officers required by the 
proposed plan? Will the public money, when 
in their hands, be necessarily exposed to 
any improper interference on the part of the 
Executive? May it not be hoped that a prudent 
fear of public jealousy and disapprobation, in a 
matter so peculiarly exposed to them, will deter 
him from any such interference, even if higher 
motives be found inoperative? May not Congress 
so regulate, by law, the duty of those officers, and 
subject it to such supervision and publicity, as to 
prevent the possibility of any serious abuse on the 
part of the Executive? and is there equal room for 
sach supervision and publicity in a connection 
with banks, acting under the shield of corporate 
immunities, and conducted by persons irresponsible 
to the Government and the people? It is believed 
that a considerate and candid investigation of these 
questions will result in the conviction, that the 
proposed plan is far less liable to objection, on the 
score of Executive patronage and control, than 
any bank agency that has been, cr can be, devised. 
With these views, I leave to Congress the mea- 
sures necessary to regulate, in the present emer- 
gency, the safe-keeping and transfer of the public 
moneys. In the performance of constitutional duty, 
I have stated to them, without reserve, the result of 
my own reflections. The subject is of great im- 
portance; and one on which we can searcely expect. 
to be as united in sentiment as we are in interest. 
It deserves a full and free discussion, and cannot 
fail to be benefitted by a dispassionate comparison 
of opinions, Well aware rayself of the duty of 
reciprocal concession among the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, I can promise a reason- 
able spiritofco-operation, so far as it can be indulged 
in without the surrender of constitutional objec- 
ions, which I believe to be well founded. Any 
system that may be adopted should be subjected to 
the fullest legal provision, so as to leave nothing to 
he Executive but what is necessary to the discharge 
of the duties imposed on him; and whatever plan 
may be ultimately established, my own part shall 
be so discharge: as to give to ita fair trial, and the 
best prospect of success. 
The character of the funds to be received and 
disbarsed in the transactions of the Gavernment, 
ikewise demands your most careful consideration. 


There can be no doubt that those who framed 
and adepted the Constitution, having in immediate:. : 
view the depreciated paper of the Con!cderacy——of 
which five bundred dollars in paper were, at times,; 


‘only equal to onc dollar in coin—iutended ito pre»: 


vent the recurrence of similar evils, sò. far at least; 
as related to the transactions of the new-Govetn=:. | 
ment. They gave to Congress express powers: tox: 
coin money, ‘and to regulate the value thereof, andi 
of foreign coin; they refused to ‘give Jit power.to: 
establish corporations—the agents, then as. nom,; 
chiefly employed to create a paper currency; they, 
prohibited the States from making any. thiig but 
gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debis;; 
and the first Congress directed, by positive law, that: 
the revenue should be received in nothing but gold 
and silver, f i ss 
Pablic exigency at the outset of the Govern- 
ment, withoutdirect legislative authority, led to the. 
use of banks as fiscal aids to the Treasury. In ade; 
mitted deviation from the law, at the same period, 
and under the same exigency, the Secretary of.the: 
Treasury received their notes in payment of duties... 
The sole ground on which the practice, thus con»: 
menced, was then, or has since, been justified, is the 
certain, immediate, and convenient exchange ofu 
such notes for specie. The Government did indeed 
receive the inconvertible notes of State banks dur- 
ing the dificulties of war; and the community subs. 
mitted without a murmur to the unequal taxation 
and multiplied evils of which such a course was 
productive. With the war, this indulgence ceased, ; 
and the banks were obliged again to redeem their: 
notes in gold and silver. The Treasury, in accord- 
ance with previous practice, continued to dispense; 
with the currency required by the act of 1789, and. 
took the notes of banks in full confidence of their: 
being paid in specie on demand; and . Congress, to 
guard against the slightest violation of, this princix 
pie, have declared, by Jaw, that if notes are paid 
in the transactions of the Government, it must be 
under such circumstances as to enable the holder. 
to convert them into specie without depreciation or; 
delay. ean oh 
Of my own duties under the existing laws, when’ 
the banks suspended specie payments, I could not, 
doubt. Directions were immediately given to pre- 
vent the reception into the Treasury of any thing ` 
but gold and silver or its equivalent; and every: 
practicable arrangement was made to preserve the: 
public faith, by similar or equivalent payments to 
the public creditors. ‘The revenue from lands: had: | 
been for some time substantially so collected, under 
the order issued by the directions of my -predeces- 
sor. The effects of that order had been so salutary, 
and its forecast in regard to the increasing insecu~ 


rity of bank paper had become so apparent, that: : 


even before the catastrophe, [had resolved not to 
interfere with its operation. Congress is now. to 
decide whether the revenue shall continue to he’ so 
collected or not . 

The receipts into the Treasury, of bank notes, not 
redeemed in specie on demand, will not, Upresume, 
be sanctioned. Ht would destroy, without the ex 
cuse of war or public distress, that equality of im- 
ports, and identity of commercial regulation, which 
lie at the foundation of our Confederacy, and would 
offer to each State a direct tempiation to. increase 
its foreign trade, by depreciating the currency re- 
ceived for duties in its ports. Such a proceeding 
would also, in a great degree, frustrate the policy, 
so highly cherished, of infusing into our cireulation 
a iarger proportion of the precious metals; a policy, 
the wisdom of which none can doubt, though there 
may be different opinions as to the extent to which 
it should be carned. Its results have been already 
too auspicious, and its success is too closely inter- 
woven with the future prosperity of the coantry, to 
permit us fora moment to contemplate its abandon- 
ment. We have seen, under its inflaence, our spe- 
cie augmented beyond eighty. millions;our coinage 
inereased so as to make that of gold amount, be- 
tween August, 1834, and: December, 1836, to ten 
millions of dollars; exceeding the whole coinage’at 
the mint during the thirty-one previous years. The 
prospect of further improvement continued without 
abatement, untilthe moment of the suspension of spe- 
cie payments.. This policy has now indeed been sad- 
denly checked, but is still far from being overthrown, 
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Amidst all conflicting theories, ope position is un- 
deniab'e: the precious metals will invariably dis- 
appear when there ceases to be a necessity for their 
use, asa circulating medium. It was in strict ac- 
cordance with unis truth, that whilst, in the month 
of May. last, they were every where seen, and were 
current for all ordinary purposes, they disappeared 
from circulation the moment the payment of specie 
was refused by the banks, and the community tacit- 
ly agreed to dispense with itsemployment. Their 
place was supplied by a currency exclusively of 
paper, and, in many cases, of the worst description. 
Already. are the bank notes now in circulation 
greatly depreciated, and they fluctuate in value be- 
tween one place and another; thus diminishing and 
making uncertain the worth of property and the 
price of labor, and failing to subserve, except at a 
heavy loss, the purposes of business. Waith each 
succeeding day the metallic currency decreases; by 
some itis hoarded in the natural fear, that, once 
parted with, it cannot be replaced; while by others 
itis diverted from its more legitimaie uses, for the 
sake of gain. Should Congress sanction this con- 
dition of things, by making irredeemable paper mo- 
ney receivable in payment of public dues, a tem- 
porary check to a wise and salutary policy will, in 


all probability, be converted into its absolute de-- 


struction. ' T 

It is true that bank notes actually convertible 
into specie may be received in payment of the 
revenue, without being liable to all these objec- 
tions, and that such a course may, to some extent, 
promote individual convenience; an object always 
to be considered where it does not conflict with the 
principles of our Government or the general wel- 
fare of the country. If such notes only were 
received, and always under circumstances allow- 
ing their early presentation for payment, and if, at 
short and fixed periods, they were converted into 
specie, to be kept by the officers of the Treasury, 
some of the most serious obstacies to their reception 
would perhaps be removed. ‘To retain the notes 
in the reasury would be to renew, under another 
form, the loans of public money to the banks, and 
the evils consequent thereon. 

It is, however, a mistaken impression, that any 
large amount of specie is required for public pay- 
ments. Of the seventy or eighty millions now 
estimated to be in the country, ten millions would 
be abundantly sufficient for that purpose, provided 
an accumulation of a large amount of revenue, 
beyond the necessary wants of the Government, be 
hereafter prevented. If to these considerations be 
added the facilities which will arise from enabling 
the ‘Treasury to satisfy the public creditors, by it 
drafts or notes received in payment of the public 
dues, it may be safely assumed that no motive ©. 
convenience to the citizen requires the reception o: 
bank paper, 

To say that the refusal of paper money by the 
Government; introduces an unjust discrimination 
between: the currency received by it, and that used 
by individuals in their ordinary affairs, is, in my 
judgment, to view it in a very erroneous light. 
The Constitution prohibits the States from making 
any thing but gold and silver a tender in the pay- 
ment of debts, and thus secures to every citizen a 
right to demand payment in the legal currency, 
To provide by law that the Government will only 
„receive its dues in gold and silver, is not to confer 
on it any peeuliar privilege; but merely to place it 
on an equality with the citizen, by reserving to it 
aright secured to him by the Constitution. It is 
doubtless for this reason that the principle has been 
sanctioned by suecessive Jaws, from the time of the 
first Congress under the Constitution down to the 
last. Such precedents, never objected to and pro- 
ceeding from such sources, afford a decisive answer 
to. the imputation of inequality or injustice. 

But, in fact, the measure is one of restriction, not 
of favor... To forbid the public agent to receive in 
payment any other than a certain kind of money, 
isto refuse hima discretion possessed by every 
citizen.. It may be left to those who have the ma- 


nagement of their own. transactions, to make their ~ 


own terms; but no such discretion should be given 
to him who acts merely'as an agent of the people, 
who is to collect what the law requires, and to pay 
the appropriations it makes. When bank notes 


i af the States. 


cient 


are redeemed on demand, there is then no discrimi- 
nation in reality, for the individual who receives 
Ahem may, at his option, substitute the specie for 
them; he takes them from convenience or choice. 
When they are not so redeemed, it will scarcely be 
contended that their receipt and payment, by a pub- 
lic officer, should be permitted, though none deny 
that right to an individual; if it were, the effect 
would be. most injurious to the public, since their 
officer could make none of those arrangements 
to meet or guard against the depreciation, which an 
individual is at liberty todo. Nor can inconve- 
nience to the community be alleged as an objection 
to such a regulation. Its object and motive are 
their convenience and welfare. 

If, at a moment of simultaneous and unexpected 
suspension by the banks, it adds something to the 
many embarrassments of that proceeding, yet these 
are far overbalanced by its direct tendency to pro- 
duce a wider circulation of gold and silver, to in- 
crease the safety of bank paper, to improve the 
general currency, and thus to prevent altogether 
such occurrences, and the other and far greater 
evils that attend them. 

Tt may, indeed, be questioned, whether it is not for 
the interest of the banks themselves that the Go- 
vernment should not receive their paper. They 
would be conducted with more caution, and on 
sounder principles. 3y using specie only in its 
transactions, the Government would create a de- 


mand for it, which would, to a great extent, prevent: 


its exportation, and by keeping it in circulation, 
maintain a broader and safer basis for the paper 
currency. That the banks would thus be rendered 
more sound, and the community more safe, cannot 
admit of a doubt. 

The foregoing views, it seems to me, do but 
fairiy carry out the provisions of the Federal Con- 


stitution in relation to the currency, as faras re- jj 


lates to the public revenue. At the time that in- 
strument was Cromed, there were but three or four 
kanks athe United States; and bad the extensien 
of the benking system, and the evils growing out of 
it, bees forescen, liey would probably have been 
speciaily guarded against. The same policy which 
led to the prohibition of bilis of credit by the States, 
would, donblless, in that event, have also inter- 
dicted their issue as a currency in any other form. 
The Constitution, however, contains no such pro- 
hibition; and, since the States have cxercised, for 
nearly half a century the power to regulate the 
business of banking, it is not to be expected that it 
will be abandoned. The whole matter is now under 
discassion belure the proper tribunal—the peopie 
Never before has the public mind 
been so taoronghly awakened to a proper sense of 
its importance; never has the subject, in all its 
hearings, been submitted to so searching an iu- 
quiy. Tt would be distrusting the intelligence and 
virine of the people to doubt the speedy and effi- 
adoption of such measures of reform as the 
publie good demands, All that can rightfully be 
done by the Federal Government, to promote the 
accomplishment ef that important object, will, with- 
out doubt, be performed. 

In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the 
remedies ` against a depreciated paper currency 
which the Constitation enables us to afford. The 
‘Treasury Department, on several former occasions, 
has suggested the propriety and importance of a 
uniform law concerning bankruptcies of corpora- 
tions, and other bankers. Through the instrumen- 
tality of such a law, a salutary check may doubt- 
less be imposed on the issues of paper money, and 
an effectual remedy given to the citizen in a way 
at once equal in all parts of the Union, and fully 
authorized by the Constitution. 

The indulgence granted by Executive authority in 
the payment of bonds for duties, has been already 
mentioned. Seeing that the immediate enforcement of 
these obligations would subject a large and highly re- 
spectable portion of our citizens to great sacrifices, 
and believing that a temporary postponement could 


“be made without detriment to other interests, and 


with increased certainty of ultimate payment, I 
did not hesitate to comply with the request that was 
made of me. The terms allowed are, to the full 
extent, as liberal as any that are to be found in the 
practice of the Executive Department. It remains 
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for Congress to decide whether a further postpone- 
ment may not wita propriety ke allowed, and, if so, 
their legislation upon the subject is respectfully in- 
vited. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will exhibit the condition of these debts; the extent 
and-effect of the present indulgence; the probable 
result of its further extension on the slate of the 
Treasury, and every other fact necessary to a full 
consideration of the subject. Similar information 
is communicated in regard to such depositories of: 
the public moneys as are indebted to the Govern- 
ment, in order that Congress may also adopt the 
proper measures in regard to them. 

The receipts and expenditures for the first half 
of the year, and an estimate of those for the resi- 
due, will be laid before you by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In his report of December last, it was 
estimated that the current receipts would fall short 
of the expenditures by about three millions of dol- 
lars. It will be seen that the difference will be 
much greater. This is be attributed not only to 
the occurrence of greater pecuniary embarrass- 
ments in the business of the country than those 
which were then predicted, and, consequently, a 
greater diminution in the revenue, but also to the 
fact that the appropriations exceeded, by nearly 
six millions, the amount which was asked for in ihe 
estimates then submitted. The sum: necessary for 
the service of ihe year beyond the probabie receipts, 
and the amount which it was intended should be 
reserved in the Treasury at the commencement of 
the year, will be about six millions. If the whole 
of the reserved balance be not at once applied 
to the current expenditures, but four millions be 
still kept in the Treasury, as seems most expe- 
dient, for the uses of the mint, and to meet con- 
tingencies, the sum needed will be ten millions. 

In making this estimate, the receipts are calculat- 
ed on thesupposition of some further extension of 
the indulgence granted in the payment of bonds for 
duties, which will afee! the amouat of the revenue 
for the present year to the extent of two and ahalf 
millions. 

It is not proposed to procure the required amount 
by loans or increased taxation. There ave now in 
the Treasury nine millions three hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand two hundred and fourteen dollars, 
directed by the act of the 23d of June, 1836, to be 
deposited with the States in October next. This 
sum, ifso deposited, will be subject, under the law, 
to be recalled, if needed, to defray existing appro- 
priations; and as it is now evident that the whole, 
or the principal part of it, will be wanted for that 
purpose, it appears most proper that the deposite 
should be withheld. Until the amount can be collect» 
ed from the banks, Treasury notes may be tempo- 
rarily issued, to be gradually redeemed as it is re- 
ceived. 

I am aware that this course may be productiv 
of inconvenience to many of the States. Relying 
upon the acts of Congress which held out to them 
the strong probability, if not the certainty, of re- 
ceiving this instalment, they have in some in- 
stances adopted measures with which its retention 
may seriously interfere. That such a condition of 
things should have occurred is much to be regret~ 
ted. It is not the least among the unfortunate re- 
sults of the disasters of the times; and it is for 
Congress to devise a fit remedy, if there be one, 


The money being indispensable to the wants of the 


Treasury, it is difficult to conceive upon what 
principie of justice or expediency its application to 
that object can be avoided. To recall any portions 
of the sums already deposited with the States, 
would be more inconvenient and less efficient. To 
burden the country with increased taxation, when 
there is in fact a large surplus revenue, would be 
unjust and unwise; to raise moneys by loans under 
such circumstances, and thus to commence a new 
national debt, would scarcely be sanctioned by the 
American people. 

The plan proposed will be adequate to all our 
fiscal operaticns, during the remainder of the year. 
Should it be adopted, the Treasury, aided by the 
ample resources of the country, will be able to dis- 
charge, punctually, every pecuniary obligation. For 
the future, all that is needed will be that caution 
and forbearance in appropriations which the diminu- 
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tion of the revenue requires, and which the com- 
plete accomplishment or great forwardness of 
many expensive national undertakings renders 


equally consistent with prudence and patriotic libe- 


rality. 


are submitted, in the belief that their adoption by 
Congress will enable the Executive Department to 
conduct our fiscal concerns with success, so far as 
their management hasbeen committed to it. Whilst 
the objects and the means proposed to aitain them 
are within its constitutional powers and ‘appropri- 
ate duties, they will at the same time, it is hoped, 
by their necessary operation, afford essential aid in 
the transaction of individual concerns, and thus 
yield relief to the people at large in a form adapted 
to the nature of our Governmentsg Those who look 
to the action of this Government for specific aid to 
the citizen to relieve embarrassments arising from 
losses by revulsions in commerce and credit, lose 
sight of the ends for which it was created, and the 
powers with which itis clothed. It was established 
to give security to us all, in onr lawful and ho- 
horable pursuits, under the lasting safeguard of re- 
publican institutions. It was not intended to con- 
fer special favors on individuals, or on any. classes 
` of them; to create systems of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or trade; or to engage in them, either 
separately or in connection with individual 
citizens or organized associations. -Hf its ope- 
rations were to be dirceted for the benefit of any 
one class, equivalent favors must, in justice, be ex- 
tended to the rest; and the attempt to bestow such 
favors with an eqnal hand, or even to select those 
who should most deserve them, would never be 
successful. All communities are apt to look to 
Government for too much. Even in our own 
country, where its powers and duties are so strictly 
limited, we are prone to do so, especially at periods 
of sudden embarrassment and distress. But this 
ought not to be. The framers of our excellent 
Constitution, and the pecple who approved it with 
calm and sagacious deliberation, acted at the time 
on a sounder principle. They wisely judged that 
the less Government. interferes with private pur- 
suits, the better for the general prosperity. It is 
not its legitimate object to make men rich, or to 
repair, by direct grants of money or legislation in 
favor of particular pursuits, losses not incurred in 
the public s@rvice. This would be substantially to 
use the property of some for the benefit of others. 
But its real duty—that duty, the performance of 
which makes a goud Government the most precious 
of human blessings, is to enact and enforce a sys- 
tem of general Jaws commensurate with, but not 
exceeding, the objects of its establishment; and to 
leave every citizen and every interest to reap, under 
its benign protection, the rewards of virtue, indus- 
iry, and prudence. 

I cannot doubt that on this, as on all similar oc- 
casions, the Federal Government will find its agency 
most conducive to the security and happiness of 
the people, when limited to the exercise of its con- 
ceded powers. In never assuming, even for a well 
meant object, such powers as were not designed to 
be conferred upon it, we shall in reality do most 
for the genera} welfare. To avoid every unneces- 
sary interference with the pursvits of the citizen, 
will result in more beneft than to adopt measures 
which could only assist limited interests, and are 
eagerly, but perhaps naturally, sought for, nnder the 


pressure ef temporary circumstances. ‘If, there- F} 


fore, I refrain from suggesting to Congress any 
specific plan for regulating the exchanges of the 
country; relieving mercantile embarrassments; or 
interfering with the ordinary operations of foreign 
or domestic commerce; it is frem a conviction that 
such measures are not within the constitutional pro- 
vince of the General Government; and that their 
adoption would not promote the real and perma- 
nent welfare of those they might be designed to aid. 

The difficulties and distresses of the times, though 
unquestionably great, are limited in their extent, 
and cannot be regarded as affeciing the permanent 
prosperity of the nation. Arising, in a great de- 
gree, from the transactions of foreign and demestic 
commerce, it is upon them that they have chiefly 
fallen. The great agricultural interest has, in 
many parts of the country, suffered comparativele 


The preceding suggestions and recommendations ` 


little; and, asif Providence intended to display thr 
munificence of its goodness at the moment of ou- 
greatest need, and in direct contrast to the evils oc- 
casioned by the waywardness of man, we have 
been blessed throughout our extended territory with 
a season of general health and of uncommon fruit- 
fulness. The proceeds of our great staples will 
seon furnish the means of liquidating debts at 
home and abroad; and contribute equally to the 
revival of commercial activity, and the restoration 
of commercial credit. The banks, established 
avowedly for its support, deriving their profits 
from it, and resting under obligations to it which 
cannot be overlooked, will feel at once the neces- 
sity and justice of uniting their energies with those 
of the mercantile interest. The suspension of 


„specie payments, at such a time and under such 


circumstances as we have lately witnessed, could 
not be other than a temporary measure; and we 
can scarcely err in believing that the period must 
soon arrive when all that are solvent will redeem 
their issues in gold and silver. Dealings abroad 
naturally depend on resources and prosperity at 
home. If the debt of our merchants has accumu- 
Jated, or their credit is/impaired, these are fluctua- 
tions always incident to extensive or extravagant 
mercantile transactions. But the ultimate security 
of such obligations does not admit of question, 
They are guarantied by the resources of a country. 
the fruits of whose industry afford abundant means 
of ample liquidation, ani by the evident interest of 
every merchant to sustain a credit, hitherto high, 
by promptly applying these means for its preser- 
vation. 

I deeply regret that events have occurred which 
require me to ask your consideration of such 
serious topics. I could have wished that, in ma- 
king my first communication to the assembled re- 
presentatives of my country, I had nothing to 
dwell upon but the history of her unalloyed pros- 
perity. Since it is otherwise, we can only feel 
more deeply the responsibility of the respective 
trusts that have been confided to us, and under the 
pressure of difficulties, unite in invoking the guid- 
ance and aid of the Supreme Ruler of nations, 
and in laboring with zealous resolution to over- 
come the difficulties by which we are environed. 

It is, under such circumstances, a high gratifica- 
tion to know, by long experience, that we act fora 
people to whom the truth, however unpromising, 
can always be spoken with safety; for the trial of 
whose patriotism no emergency is too severe, and 
who are sure never to desert a public functionary 
honestly laboring for the public good. It seems 
just that they should receive, without. delay, any 
aid in their embarrassments which your delibera- 
tionscan afford. Coming directly from the midst 
of them, and knowing the course of events in every 
section of our country, from you may best be Jearnt 
as well the extent and nature of these embarrass- 
ments, as the most desirable measures of relief. 

I am aware, however, that itisnot proper fo de- 
tain you, at present, longer than may be demanded 
by the special objects for which you are convened. 
To them, therefore, I have confined my communi- 


cation, and believing it will not be your own wish 


to extend your deliberations beyond them, I reserve 


_ till the usual period of your annual mecting, that 


general information on the state of the Union, 
which the Constitution requires me to give. 

M. VAN BUREN. 
Wasuincron, September 4th, 1837. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
September 4, 1837. 

Sir: Immediately after the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks in New York, in May last 
a circular was sent out, directing all postmasters 
who had been instructed to deposile the proceeds of 
their offices in banks, to retain them in specie to 
mect the drafts of the department. 

To those who had been instructed to pay directly 
te contractors, another circular was sent, reminding 
them of their duties and liabilities in reference to 
the moneys to be received and paid by them under 
existing laws. 


| 


Instructions have recently been prepared, direct- 
ing the manner in which returns of cash on haad 
are hereafter to be made to the department, and -for- 
bidding the loaning or use of the moneys belonging 
to the public for any purpose whatsoever.” Copies 
of these papers are annexed, marked A, B, and ©. 

In relation to upwards of ten thousand of the’ 
post offices, these regulations make no-change. The 
only change effected by them is, that about eleven 
hundred postmasters who formerly deposited. their 
income in- banks, weekly, monthly, cr quarterly, 
according to its amount, now retain the money in 
their own hands tiil drawn for by the department. To 
about nine-tenths of these, the new system is more 
convenient than the old, as it saves them the trouble 
of going or sending to the banks and precuring cer- 
tificates of deposite; it is equally safe, as their en- 
tire balances will be drawn for as often as they are 
deposited; and itis more efficient, because some 
postmasters who might neglect to deposite wil! not 
venture to dishonor a draft. i 


The postmasters who will not close their accounts 
quarterly, will not, probably, exceed one hundred;, 
and the balances ‘in their hands, from quarter to 
quarter, are nol likely, under a proper aciministra- 
tion of the department, to exceed, in ordinary times, > 
one or two hundred thousand dollars. As they are 
required to have their balances always ready in 
gold and silver, the department will always have 
the meats of meeting its engagements; and if a 
default in an individual case should occasionally 
happen, nothing like a general refusal to pay, as in 
the case of the late deposite banks, is ever.to be ap- 
prehended. 


It will ever be the true policy of the department 
not to bave a large surplus, and, consequently, 
there will be little to entrust to the custody of post- 
masters or others. Moreover, the number ef post 
offices now instructed to retain their funds, will be 
ely reduced upon an adjustment of the collec- 
tion system to the mail. service, as am d within 
the last twelve months. / 


Though in some places convenient, banks are 
not necessary to the collection and disbursement of 
the funds of this department. In reference to more 
than ten. thousand post offices, the collections and 
disbursements are effected more expeditiously and 
more conveniently without the interposition’ of 
banks; than they could be with it. The contractors 

“who are creditors of the department, are its cailec- 
tors from postmasters, and the collection and dis- 
bursement are but one operation. ft is generally 
effected in a few days after the close cf exch quar- 
ter. The operation is the same where the post- 
masters pay to contractors upon the drafts of the 
department, though it is more tardy. The few offi» 
ces, in reference to which. banks are a convenience, 
are those whose receipts are large, and are not 
likely to be absorbed from quarter to qu 
the drafts of the department. They have g 


with a strict supervision and careful attention to 
their bonds, they wili seldom, if ever, be found in 
default. 


The necessary transfers of funds are efit 
the department without inconvenience or 
the intevior mail routes, the expenditure is gene- 
rally greater than the income; so that, aiter the 
contractors have received the entire revenue of the 


the postmasters in the cities where the surplus 


arises, az they could be by checks on banks in the 
same places. The process is rendered the more 
easy from the fact, that the heaviest surplus accrues 
at those points where funds are the most valuable, 
parlicalarly at New York, so that the dratis of the 
Department to pay balances in the most distant 
paris of the Union are generally. betfer cash, 
being available for mercantile remittance Thas, 
the necessary transfers of the Department are rea- 
dily effected; and as this state of things is not 
likely to change, it-would seldom, if ever, become 
necessary for the Department to transport specie 
from one point to another, if there was not a bank 
in existence. 


Upon the suspension of 


the banks, efforts were 
S 


i 
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made in some quarters to compel the Department 
to receive irredeemable and depreciated paper for 
postages. Law, justice, and public policy, re- 
quired an inflexible resistance of these efforts. 
Gold and: silver are the only constitutional and 
legal currency of the United States, and nothing 
but that currency, or its equivalent, can be legally 
offered to the public -creditors in payment. All 
taxes and postages are imposed in this currency, 
and all contracts are made upon its basis. The 
public faith could be kept, and the public business 
successfully carried on, only by a strict adherence 
to the plain letter, as well as obvious spirit, of the 
law. 

The undersigned is happy to state, that all at- 
tempts to force the department to receive depreciat- 
ed paper were soon abandoned; that little difficulty 
has been experienced in collecting postages iù spe- 
ciè, and none where the circulation of change 
tickets has been successfully resisted; and that the 
credit of the department has been preserved un- 
impaired. Nor is any difficulty apprehended, so 
long as _ postages are collected in the constitutional 
curreney of the United States, But, should the 
department be compelled to receive, and offer to 
its creditors, the depreciated notes issued by hun- 
dreds of embarrassed, faithless, or bankrupt corpo- 
rations or individuals, no sure calculation can be 
made as to tbe future; and there is reason to appre- 
hend general discontent, exg¢nsive failures, and de- 
plorabse disorganization throughout the mail ser- 
vice. With what face could the department in- 
sist on, and compel a strict performance of con- 
tract obligations by contractors, when stripped of 
the power to perform the most vital part of the 
contracts (so far as the interest of the contractor 
is concerned) on its own part. Justice and sound 
policy alike demand a firm adherence, in the mail 
service, to the standard of valuc, and the basis of 
contracts, prescribed by the Constitution, and hith- 
erto strietly maintained, (except for a short period,) 
amidst the calamities of war. 

On the whole, no legislation is necessary to main- 
tain the credit of this department; er enable it to 
manage its fiscal concerns; the existing laws be- 
ng deemed ample for these purposes : 

i I have the honor to be, 
: Your obedient servant, 
AMOS KENDALL. 
To the Present ov tin Uneven Staves, 


A. 
Post Oreice DEPARTMENT, 
——— 1837. 

Sia: You will, antl further orders, retain the 
proceeds of your ofice in yonr hands, in specie, to 
meet the draits of tiis Deparonent. 

bam, respectfully, 
Your obediont servant. 
Postmaster at 


T) 
be 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 

Appointment Offee, Washington, May 16, 133 

Sin: Dam instructed by the Postmaster General 
to call your particu/ar attention to the fact, that the 
rates of postage, as established by Jaw, are bas 
upon the legal currency ef lhe United Slates. ‘Phe 
following extracts from the printed regulations and 
the law, will Clearly show woatare your duties and 
responsibilities in relation to the kind of currency 
to be received for postage, viz: 

“You will receive nothiag bat specie, or its 
equivalent, for postage.”—fastructious to Posnvast- 
ters, chapter 5, section 62. 

SAH payments to tue department, whether upon 


~ 
i. 


its drafts, or by deposite in bank, must be in specie, 
1 


or itv egnivalent. No allowance can be made to 
postmasiers for the depreciation of money recei 
for: posi nor fer losses by fire, robbery, 
theft."—Chapter 28, section 245. 


ge 
Sz 


Extract from an act of Congress, approved on the 14th 
of April, 1836. 

“SECTION Q. nd be it further enseied, That, 

hereafter, no bank: notes of less denomination than 


ten dollars, and that from and after the 31 day of 


March, apno Domini 1837, no bank note of less 
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denomination than twenty dollars, shall be offered 
in payment, in any case whatsoever in which mo- 
ney is to be paid by the United States, or by the 
Post Office Department; nor shall any bank note, 
of any denomination, be so offered, uniess the same 
shall be payable, and paid on demand, in gold or 


. . nt 
silver coin at the place where issued, and which 


shali not be equivalent to specie at the place 
where cffered, and convertible inio gold or silver 
upon the spot, at the will of the holder, and without 
delay or loss tohim: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to make any thing 
but gold or silver a legal tender by any individual, 
or hy the United States.” 

Henee, you ‘will perceive that, whatever you 
way receive for postage, you are responsible for 
gold ov silver; and that it is unlawful for you to 
offer in payment to contractors, or others, any note 
of any hank which does not pay its notes in specie. 
As the Postmaster General has no power to release 
you from your responsibilities under the laws, and 
as, on the contrary, it is his duty to see them faith- 
fully executed, he has deemed it expedient to give 
you this notice, that you may guard yourself 
against loss in the collection of your postages. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


C. 

Postmasters, who may be under instructions to 
retain the proceeds of their offices until drawn for 
by the department, will observe the following regu- 
lations, viz: 

Those whose nett proceeds are five hundred dol- 
lars or more per week, will report the amount 
weekly to the Depariment. Fractions of weeks at 
the beginning and end of quarters need not be re- 
ported separately. 

Those whose nett proceeds are not five hundred 
dollars per week, but amount to that sum or more 
per month, will report them monthly. The last 
month of each quarter need not be reported sepa- 
rately. . 

At the end of each quarter, all post asters at 
dre ft offices will immediately ascertain the amount 
of nett revenue acerving at their respective offices 
during the quarter, and report it forthwith to the 
department, setting down the sums, if any, which 
may have been reported weekiy or monthly, and 
deducting them, thus exhibiting the balance not re- 
ported. 

All these reports must be by fetter, addressed to the 
Postmaster Cenevel, which mast he sent separately, 
and not enclosed with the quarterly accounts, or 
usd to them, or to anv other letter er packet on 
other business. Nor mast it be delaved until the 
accounts are forwarded, if it can be sent sooner. 

Postinasters will not be permitted to use or loan 
out any of the moneys belonging to the department, 
but will keep them always on hand to meet its 
drafts. A violation of this regulation will be con- 
sidered good canse for instant remoyal and prose- 
crlon. Every draft must be paid on presentation. 

The traveliisg agents of the Department will be 
instrucied to call cecasionally on the draft offices, 
without notice, fer the prrpose of counting and re- 
porting the cash on hand, and reporting also the 
manner in which itis kept. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that 5,000 copies of the 
Message, and 1,500 of the documents, be printed. 

Mr. CLAY rose, he said, to second the motion; 
and be dk h great pleasure. Indeed, if there 
vere any praciical mode of disposing of the copies 
withont Ineanyenience to Senators, he would be 
willing to vote for double or treble the number 
prepesed io be printed. He had risen merely to 
second tac motion of the honorable Senator; but 
while up, he could not help expressing the deepest 
regret al the President’s entertaining such views, 
and having made such a proposition as was con- 
tained in this paper, to meet the existing crisis in 
the affairs of oar country, and which had called us 
tegether at this inconvenient period of the year 
from our occupations and our families 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he did not rise to 
express any opinion, or to enter into a discussion 


n 
h 


on the recommendation of this message. “Sa 
` cient for the day was the evil thereof.” But 


rose to move for an increased number of copies 
We were assembled together for specific purposes, 


‘and the eyes of the American people were now 


intently fixed upon ‘us. Their eyes would be ex- 
clusively directed for some time tocome to our de- 
liberations. He did not think that 5,000 copies 
wouldbe a sufficient number to circulate among 
our constituents, in order to give ihem that infor- 
mation which they ought te have. 

He had generaily been adverse to printing docu- 
ments, because he knew that on many oceasions they 
were considered as useless lumber in the post office; 
but for this document, which was of the highest 
importance, he was wiling to vote that 8,590 cop 
should be printed, and 1,560 of the accompanying 
documents. He would, therefore, make that mo- 
tion. 

The question being taken on printing 
sopies, it was agreed to. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. GRUNDY, 
adjourned. 


10,00! 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, September 5, 1837. . 

The following wembers appeared and were 
qualified : 

The Hon. JOHN P. RICHARDSON of South 
Carolina. 

The Hon. WILLIAM C. DAWSON of Georgia. 

The Hon. THOMAS GLASCOCK of — 

The Hon. JESSE F. CLEAVELAND of“ 

The Hon. RICE GARLAND of Louisiana. 

The Hon. JOHN W. JONES of Wisconsin. 

The Hon. CHARLES DOWNING of Florida. 

Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, from the select 
joint committee appointed to wait on the President 
ofthe United States, and inform hin that the two 
Houses of Congress were organized, reported that 
they had performed that duty, and that the Presi~ 
dent would transmit a Message to them in writing 
that day at 12 o’clock. ` 

A Message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of his 
private secretary, Apranam Van Boren, Esq. 

[Given in the procecdings of the Senate ] 

‘The message having been read by the Clerk: 

Mr. HAMER moved that the message and ac- 
companying documents be Jaid on the iable, and 
that ten thousand extra capies be printed. 

Mr. OWENS moved to increase the number to 
twenty thousand. 

Mr. ROBERTSON begged to inquire of the 
gentleman by whom the original motion was made, 
whether any individual was authorized to print tor 
tne use of the House. 

Mr. HAMER was wot prepared to say whether 
there was or not, He said he had no objection t 
accept the amendment of ihe gentleman from Geor- 
gia as a modification of his own. 

My. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, then moved that 
10,000 copies be printed for the use of the Efonse. 

Mr. Wiurrsesry was much gratified when his 


colleague had, in the first place, moved for the 


he thought we ought to commence t! 


tion of the country, and expend no more money 


to many present, that previous to the year 1899, no 
more than 5,099 copies of the message and docu- 


ments had ever been prinied. The number that 
year had been doubled, and fer the last few years 
it had increased to 20,909 copies. Now, he would 
appeal to gentlemen on this floor, whether it 
was not a fact that this document was printed 
in the newspapers of the country for months 
before we receive them from -the public printer. 
Attempts had heretofore been made to prevent 
so large a number from being ordered, but it 
had then been looked upon by some as being 
introduced out of hostility to the Executive or pub- 
lie printer. Now we have no public printer, and 
he considered it an appropriate time to attempt to 
retrench the expenses of the House in this pacticu- 
lar. He was wiiling to vote money to the fullest 


extent, where it was necessary to carry on the ope- 
rations of the Government; but he could not see 


© any benefit to be derived from.the printing so large’ 


a number, while it was well known that all the pa- 
pers in the country published the document before 
it could be laid on our tables, and sent by us through 
the mails to our constituents. So far as his vote 
would go, he should endeavor to retrench the ex- 
penses of the House, and he hoped he would be 
seconded in this effort. Mr. W. then called for a 
division of the question, 

The motion to lay on the table was then agreed 
to without a division. 

The question was then put on printing 20,000 
copies of the message. ‘ 

Mr. BOND called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and the motion was agreed to—yeas 
115, nays 109. 

The SPEAKER. laid before the House a com- 


fo with a report from the Secretary of the 


ji 
f 
J 


Treasury on the state of the finances; which, on 
motion of Mr. CONNOR, was ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Mr. CONNOR, moved to print 20,000 extra co- 


pies: lost—ayes 101, nays 106. 

Mr. OWENS moved that 10,000 extra copies 
be printed; which was agreed to withouta division 

Ou motion of Mr. McKENNAN, the usual reso- 
lution for supplying the members with five daily 
papers was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PATTON, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the House do now proceed to the 
election of Printer for the House for the 25th Con- 
gress; whereupon, 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS nominated GALES 
and SEATON. 

Mr, HAMER nominated Batre and Rives. 

Mr. CLARK of New York nominated Tuomas 
ALLEN, 

The same gentlemen having been appointed 
tellers, the resuit was announced as follows: 


+ Ist ballot, 2d, BAR gih. Sth. 
Whole number of votes, 230 0 228 227 228 
Necessary to a choice - 116 116 U5 144 115 
BLAR and Rives ~ 103 103 103 100 104 
GatesandSzaron -~ 100 102 101 103 100 
THOMAS ALLEN - 2 22 23 22 23 
Scattering ` - 1 1 1 2 0 
Blanks - - . 4 2 0 0 1 


Mr. OWENS remarked; that as there appeared 
to be little probability of the House makiug a choice 
to-night, he moved an adjournment; which was 

~ agreed lo—ayes 108, noes 102; and so 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, September 6. , 

Mr. HUBBARD offered a resolution proposing 
an alteratien in the standing rules of the Senate, 
and asked its consideration at this time. 

` Mr. CLAY cbjecting, the regolution lies over till 
to-morrow, 


Mr. HUBBARD moved that the Senate pro-’ 


ceed to-morrow to the appointment 
committees. A 

Mr. CLAY said he should be very glad to learn 
from that part of the Senate which was capable of 
affording the information, whether it was in- 
tended to appoint all the standing com- 
mittees, and for what purpose? It had been 
intimated in the message that those communi- 
eations which were annually made, and which 
formed the basis and action of the standing commit- 
tees generally, were at this time to be withheld 
until the usnal period of the meeting of Congress. 
Indeed we were told, and he thought without a 
sufficient regard to the rights, and he would add, 
what was of much importance in the present crisis 
of the country, the duties which Congress had now 
to perform, thai he (the President) had called them 
together for « certain purpose; that he meant to 
limit his communications to that purpose, and dis- 
miss us when we should have done. 

Assembled as we are, (continued Mr. C.) we 
have aright to look to the interests of the whole 
country—to the interests of all—and, for one, I 
must say that, although no man has come here 
with more reluctance than I have done, and ro 
man here will return io his private pursuits with 
more pleasure and satisfaction than I shall do, yet 


of the standing 
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when I regard the present general, unhappy, dis- 
tressed, and embarrassed condition of the country, 
I should be more reluctant, whatever may have 
been the purposes of the President, or any body 
else, to return home, until I see some broad, com- 
prehensive, effectual plan proposed for the relief of 
the country. 

But, sir, I have risen to inquire what is the de- 
sign, what js the purpose, of appointing all the 
standing committees, if we are limited to one 
single object, and which, according to the lan- 
guage of the message, we are called here to de- 
liberate upon? We know nothing of our fo- 
reign affairs; we know nothing concerning the 
question of the northeastern boundary; we know 
nothing in regard to Texas. Then what are the pur- 
poses to be answered by appointing the Committee 
on Foreign Relations? Al that I desire is to have 
light on the subject—to learn, if it be possible, the 
views and purposes of those into whose hands are 
confided the intentions of the administration, why 
all these committees should be appointed. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked that he regretted as 
deeply as the Senator from Kentucky could, the 
existence of any cause which had made it neces- 
sary for the President to assemble Congress at this 
time; and he was quite sure that he had left his 
home with as much reluctance to perform his duty 
here, as that Senator, or as any other Senator. 
But Congress were now assembled; both Houses 
had been organized: in the usual manner, and 
communications had been interchanged that the 
two Houses were now ready to proceed in the 
transaction of the public business; and, after such 
a meeting, what was it proper for the Senate to do? 
By the 33d rule, it was made their duty at the com- 
mencement of each session to appoint their stand- 
ing committees. This was the law, and it had 
been the invariable practice of the Senate. And 
was there any less obligation, any less propriety, 
or any less importance, for tie Senate to appoint 
its usual standing commitiees at an extra session, 
than there was at an ordinary session of Congress? 
He did not so consider the matter. The rule itself 
was imperative. The course of proceeding was, to 
his mind, plain, and he had offered the resolution 
in accordance with his sense of duty. He was 
well aware, with the Senator frome Kentucky, that 
the President had, in his public message, which 
had been communicated to Congress, alluded 
mainly to but one subject, and what seemed to 
him to be necessarily connected therewith; and he 


was free to admit that that was a subject of deep, 
al $ 


and abiding importance to the interests of onr whole 
country. But doss the Senator know that the Pre- 
sident may not, by special message during the pre- 
sent session, communicate to Congress other and 
different subjects? Certain the fact is, that the 
people themselves are not precluded by the Message 
from coming here with their memorials. They 
have a right to present here their petitions; and 
would it be wise or proper for the Senate to refuse 
to hear, consider, and dispose of these matters in 
the usual manner, because this happened to be an 
extra session of Congress, called by the President 
for a particular and avowed purpose? He thought 
not. ‘This session of Congress having commenced, 
he had offered to the Senate the resolution for the 
appointment of the usual committees, as the best 
and most legitimate mode for the disposal of the 
public and private business which may be presented 
for its consideration. He could not doubt that the 
great and absorbing subject referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s Message, would engage the unremitted atten- 


tion, and would command the most faithful service’ 


of the Senate; but the all-importance of that sub- 
ject, and the fact of its being exclusively considered 


- in the Message, was,to his mind, no sufficient reason 


against the appointment of the standing commit- 
tees. The consideration of that subject would be, 
and should be, the main business of the present ses- 
sion. Hecould notbelieve that the appointment of 
the committees would necessarily protract the ses- 
sion. Afterthe completion of the business which had 
summoned Congress together, Congress would ad- 
journ. He was as anxious as any man could be, 
to bring this session to a speedy close, to finish the 
work ‘proper to be done; and he felt assured, that 
by exerting their best efforts, Congress would be 


. Evans, Everett, 
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able at this. session to accomplish some measure 
which would, in effect, restore confidence, and give 
relief to the commanity. He was as desirous as 
the Senator from Kentucky, or as any other Sena- 
tor, could be, to have this done, and done speedily. 
He had, therefore, thus early introduced the reso~_ 
lution for the appointment of the committees. He 
hoped to sce this a short but a business session. It 
seemed to him that every consideration of policy 
and of duty should indnee the Senate at this time to 
make the appointment of their committees. He 
hoped, therefore, that his motion would. be adopted. ` 

The motion was agreed to. : 

On motion of Mr. WALKER, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Werpnespay, Sept. 6, 1837 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN of Vermont, by gene- 
ral consent, a resolution was adopted ordering eo- 
pies of a diagram of the hall, with the names of the 
members appended to their seats therein, to be far- 
nished to the members. 

Mr. BRONSON, by consent, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: i 

Resolved, That the further balloting under the 
resolution of yesterday, providing for the election. 
of a printer for this House, be suspended until the 
third Monday of September insiant, and that tem- 
porarily and until the due election of a printer, the 
Clerk of this House be authorized and directed to 
employ some person or persons to do the necessary 
printing of the House, upon the same terms that it 
was done at the last session. 

Mr. CUSHING expressed a hope that this reso- 
lution would not be adop:ed, since it proposed to do 
that by resolution which the House had refused to 
do directly, by a vote of 126 to 100, on yesterday. 

Mr. GRENNELL moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. HAYNES asked for the yeas anl nays on 
that mouon, whieh were ordered, and Wwere—yeas 
109, nays 114, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen John W. Allen, 
Ayckrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, Wiliam B, Cal 
houn, John Caihoon, William B. Carer, Chambers, Childs, 
Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing; Dar- 
lington, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, 

p , Ewing, Richard Pieicher, Isaac Pletcher, Pit 
more, Rice Garland, Goode, James Graham, William Gy nm, 
Graves, Grenmeil, Griffin, Hall, Halstead Harlan Harper, 
Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Robert M.T. Hun- 
ter, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Legare, 
Lincoln, Andrew Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Sampson Mason, 
Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, Menifee, Merce Milligan, 
Matthias Morris, Calvary Morri Pattur- 
son, Patton, Pearea, Pec! 
dolph, Reed. Rhet 
Sergeant, Augustine TH. pperd, Ch 
Slade, Snyder, Southgate, Stanley, Strat 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Whittlesey, Lewis Wilia 
H. Williams, 


Naylor, Noy 


; oH, Bird 
Ecuyn, Buchanan. Ca 

ney, Chapman i 

Connor, Craig, 
Edwards, Farri 
Garland, Gholso 
Hammond, Han 
Tropkins. 


brek.ng, Tim 
y, Claiborne, © 


, Hubley, 
Jackson, 
» Kemble, K 
ad Loomis, 

sane 


. Thomas 
—il4. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the 
table, 

The question recurring on agreeing to the toso- 
lation— 

Mr. PICKENS submitted an amendment to 
come in as an additional clause to the resolation, to 
the effect that “ the contracts for printing be given 
out by the Clerk to the lowest bidder, subject fo the 
regulations now imposed by law.” 

Mr. Pickens said he had voted agaitt ing 
this resolution on the table, so that the q fon ins 
volved in the matter might be brought (o the notice 
of the House. Every gentleman who had cceupied 
a seat in this House for any length of time, must 
have witnessed the grcat evils ar ing from connec- 
ling editors of political newspa p< ith the prin t 
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ing of Congress. He called upon the House now 
to sustain him in his effort to separate th? printing 
of the House from editors of newspapers, whose 
business alone was to defame and. slander high 
minded and honorable men. He had no idea of 
continuing patronage to a set of men who had 
raised oné of the most odious despotisms ever held 
over a free people. A gentleman from Virginia 
had a few years ago submitted a scheme for sepa- 
rating the printing of Congress from the newspa- 
per press,and he hoped gentlemen would now see 
the necessity: of adopting this project. He had no 
idea of patronizing editors, who were aided by 
Executive bounty, and grew rich from the plunder of 
the people. It was time for the House to take this 
matter into consideration, and separate itself as 
much as possible from the partisan press of the 
day. It was proposed to limit the operation of 
this resolution to the third Monday in September; 
but he desired himself’ to free the House entirely 
from the excitement, consequent upon the election 
of a public printer, He had no idea that this 
House should be engaged for days in a miserable 
scramble for the election of a man or set of men 
to do the printing of the House, merely because 
they were editors of political papers. The matter 
of election of printer had grown to be a matter of 
as much importance as the election of a Speaker of 
the House, and would continue to create an im- 
proper excitement, so long as the printing was con- 
nected with the political press of ‘the country. 
He desired a free and ample discussion of the 
matter, and he hoped the amendment he had sub- 
mitted might be adopted. 

Mr. BRONSON said that the same reasons which 
induced him to offer the original resolution, would 
induce him to vote against the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina; and he briefly gave 
his reasons. He said it had appeared perfectly 
evident to him, from the result of the ballots of 
yesterday, that no choice of a yetblie printer would 
be made by subsequent batleis; and it appeared 
equally evident to him that the people af this coun- 
try would not look with favor or approbation upon 
the Fouse spending day after day in balloting for 
a printer. They had been called together for much 
more momentous and important considerations. 
They were called together on an oecasion, the like 
of which was never before scen, and the eyes of 
the whole nation were directed, to their detubera- 
tions, Under these circumstances, it struck him 
that it did not become them to spend two or three 
days, or perhaps a much longer space, } sing 
A, B, ©, or any other person, to do the public 
printing; and with a view, therefore, that the House 
might at once proceed to deliberate and dispose of 
the great considerations for which they had been 
called together, he had offered that resolution, ‘The 
same reasons, therefore, that induced him to offer 
it, would induce him to vote against the amend- 
ment, for he plainly perceived that if the- latter 
should be entertained, they would spend probably 
much more time in discussing it than even under 
the balloting of yesterday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Kentucky moved to amend 
the amendment, by adding the words “and to a 
printer who is not the editor of a newspaper.” 


Mr. McKAY called the attention of the gen- 
teman from South Carolina to the terms of 
the joint -resolution of 1819, regulating the 
manner in which the printing for Congress 
shall be done. In regard to the question of 
g the pubiic printing from the newspaper 
r, McK. was ready and willing to concur 
hould be done, either by the establishment 
of a private press belonging to the Government, by 
contracts, or by any other pian that would be prac- 
tieable. Jie, however, was not dispased to enter 
into a discussion of that subject at present, and had 
only risen for the purpose first stated. He woald, 
therefore, suggest to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that while that joint resolution was in 
force, it would net be in order to adept the 
provision embraced in that amendment. That 
law prescribedthe manner in which the print- 
ing should be done, and the price to be paid for 
it, and he lieldit was not competent in them, 


te 


during its existence, to let out the work by contract; - 


that law limited the price, and it might turn out 
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that the lowest bid would exceed, it, which the 
Clerk being bonnd to accept; would be a violation 
of the law, and the House be paying higher prices 
for its printing than it was authorized to do by 
joint resolution and the law of the land now. in 
force. n 

Mr. PICKENS inquired if there was not a pro- 
viso in the joint resolution, “until otherwise or- 
dered?” : 

Mr. McKAY read from it the words “when 
otherwise specially ordered.” 

Mr. PICKENS. Then under that provision 
my ameniment is clearly in order. : 

Mr. TAYLOR hoped the original resolation 
would be adopted; for it was of the first im- 
portance that the House should be progress- 
ing with the business that had called them 
together, which was its obvious design. With 
reference to changing the mode of employing a print- 
er, he believed that no other printers were at pre- 
sent prepared to execute the work, than the editors 
of the papers in the city; and, moreover, if let to 
the lowest bidder, some irresponsible man might get 
the job, who would put in too low a bid, and either dis- 
appoint them altogether, by not executing the work 
atall, or by doing it in a manner that would be dis- 
approved of; in either case the public interest 
would suffer, He also held the existing law to be 
binding, and in full force, until it was repealed by 
the concurrence of a joint vote of the two Houses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Kentucky said, at the re- 
quest of several of his friends, he would withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. PICKENS then modified his amendment so 
as to provide “that the contracts should not ex- 
ceed the prices now stipulated, by the joint resolu- 
tion of 1819, and that this arrangement be extend- 
ed to the first Monday in December next.” 

Mr. COLES proposed to amend the amendment 
by striking ont all after the word “and,” and in- 
sexta provision for the appointment of a select 
committee io inquire into the expediency of separat- 
ing tae emoluments of public printer from the 
newspaper press of the country: lost. 

After some remarks from Messrs. McK EN- 
NAN, WISE, and UNDERWOOD, 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to insert, in lien of 
the definite period assigned in the amendment, the 
following: “continued until the further order of 
the House of Representatives.” Mr. R. explained 
why he voted against laying the original resolution 
on the table. His reasons were two-fold: first, be- 
cause he found they were engaged in a struggie for 
an election, not of a printer, but of a politician, or 
partisan editor; an election which might con- 
sume a great deal of the time of the House, with- 
out the slightest benefit to the country; and second, 
because he hoped the effect of that resolution, if 
adopted, would be for ever to put an end to this 
biennial struggle for the election of a partisan ` 
printer. 

Mr. BRIGGS was opposed both to the resolution 
and the amendment, because it appeared to him to 
be an evasion, if not a direct violation, of a statute’ 
now existing. Fle then read the statute directing 
the manner in which a printer was to be elected, 
and contended that it was not competent for the 
House, witheut the concurrence of the Senate, to 
give out the printing in any other manner than 
ibat laid down in the statute referred to. The 
joint resolution of 1819 provides that each House 
shal] proceed to elect, by ballot, within thirty days 
of the adjournment of Congress, a primter for the 
next Congress. He appealed to gentlemen io say 
whether this statute was not binding upon them 
nntil it was rescinded by the joint action of the two 
Houses? Taking this view of the question, he 
could see no other mods of preceeding than to 
reject the resolution and amendment, and proceed 
to the election of a printer by ballot. 

Mr. GLASCOCK was not disposed, at this stage 
of the question, to excite the passions of the House 
by a reference to any political or partisan question 
which might hereafter arise. We had come here 
for. the purpose of proceeding with the business 


which we were called together to act upon, as 
speedily as possible, and he was not disposed now 
to continue any course which would procrastinate 
vur action on this important business, As to the 


cause of the existing evils he-was not disposed to 
make a question. It was sufficient for him to know 
that the country was involved in difficulty; and he 
was in favor of the speedy action of Congress on 
the subject, in order to provide a remedy for the 
evil. The object of the gentleman from New York 
in submitting the resolution, he had no doubt, was 
to dispose of the question of the election of printer 
as speedily as possible, with a view to facilitate the 
business of the House; and it appeared to him that 
this ought to be the desire of every gentleman here, 
it seemed to him that the resolution, as modi- 
fied by the gentleman from. South Carolina, 
(Mr. Pickens) ought to meet the concurrence of 
every gentleman on the floor of the House. This 
resolution held out an inducement to every editor 
or printer in the community to submit proposals; 
and the contract must be made with the person who 
is the lowest bidder. He did not look upon this 
resolation as introduced to effect any political 
object; and he hoped it would receive the sanction 
of the House.’ He looked forward to difficulties 
which may arise in our-deliberations, but he hoped 
that we might go on and organize speedily, so that 
we might, if possible, unite in accomplishing the 
great objects for which we were assembled. He 
cared not who was elected printer. He, to be 
sure, had his friends, as he donbted not every man. 
in that House had; but when we saw so many con- 
flicting interests, we onght to compromise. The 
plan proposed by the resolution, as modified by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, he considered the 
best compromise which could be made, and he 
hoped it would be adopted, so that we might pre- 
ceed with the other important Lusiness for which 
we were assembled to consider, 

Mr. PICKENS called for the reading of the 
statute alluded to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Briggs,) which being read by the 
Clerk, Mr. P. stated that his object was merely to 
show, that because the House had not compiiel 
with the terms of the statute, it was null, and of 
noeftect. The House had negiccied to perform 
its duty in not electing a printer at the last session, 
thereby considering the statute a mere dead letter. 
The resolution of the gentleman from New York, 
now proposed to authorize the Clerk to appoint a 
printer to fill the office left vacant by the negligence 
of the House, That being the case, and the reso- 
lution being before the House, he considered his 
amendment as being strictly in order. The argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts he 
considered as applying equally to the resolution of 
the gentleman from New York, with the amend- 
ment submitted by himself. IIe contended, how- 
ever, that both the resolution and amendment were 
strictly in order, and he hoped they would be 
adopted. , 

Mr. HOFFMAN of New York alluded to the 


distress which had existed, and was now exis ing, 


“in the city of New York, and asserted that the press 


which had received special favor from the Execu- 
tive had used its efforts to increase that distress ; 
and when they had petitioned the Executive for 
relief, in the midst of their distresses, their petitions 
had been spurned by the official organ of the Go- 
vernment. The power which they received from 
the Executive was made use of as an engine to 
strike down the interests of a large class of our citi- 
zens. He deprecated the course pursued by the 
party press of the country, but he could not see 
that we could adopt the resolution now before the 
House, because in his opinion it went fo abrogate 
an existing statute of the land. He contended that 
it was not competent for the House to set aside a 
joint resolution of the two Houses; and that the 
oaly means of effecting the object desired by the 
gentleman who introduced the resolution, would be 
the passage of a law changing the mode of appoint- 
ing a public printer. 3 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
submitted by Mr. Robertson, and decided in the 
negative withcut a division. 

The question then recurred on the amendment of 
Mr. Pickens. 

Mr. RENCHER called for the yeas and nays on 
this amendment, which were ordered. z 


Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, contended that 
he laws in relation to the prices for printing were 
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wholly defective. The law was specific in relation 
to the setting of types to besare, but it was entirely 
defective in relation to the paper to be made use of, 
in consequence of whick the public printer might 
use paper which would not be fit for the work. He 
then moved to amend the amendment, by inserting 
therein the words “ that the quality of the paper be 
also prescribed in-the contract.” 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. PICKENS, and decided in the affirmative 
—yeas 112, nays 109. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the reading of 
the resolution as amended, which being read, he 
said there appeared to be some inconsistency about 
it. It appeared tohim to be important that the 
public dvcuments already ordered to be printed, 
should be printed and laid upon our tables, and he 
did not perceive that the resolution was calculated 
to effect that object speedily. It seemed to him if 
the resolution was adopted, that it would be a 
weck or ten days before a single document could be 


printed, and he therefore hoped it might not be 


agreed to. 

Mr. WISE moved the following amendment: 

Strike outall after the word “resolved” and in- 
sert the following: ‘That the Clerk.of the Honse 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ the Edi- 
tors of the Intelligencer and the Madisonian to exe- 
cute the printing of this House, upon the terms of 
the joint resolution of 1819, until the first Monday 
in Deeember next.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. McKENNAN moved to lay the whole of 
the propositions on the table. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY asked for the yeas and 
nays on this motion, but they were not ordered, and 
the vote was taken by tellers—ayes 117, nays not 
counted 

So the whole subject was laid on the table. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

The House then resumed the ballot for the 
choice of a printer to the House for the 25th Con- 
gress, commencing with the 6th ballot, (five having 
been given in yesterday,) and the result was as 


ollows: f 
.Whole number of votes - - 230 
Necessary to a choice ~ - - 116 
For Blair and Rives - ~ - 107 
Gales and Seaton ~ - - 93 
Thomas Allen - 


- - 27 
Blanks - - - - - 3 

There being no choice, the House balloted again, 
when the result was announced as follows: 


Whole number of votes - - 228 
Necessary to a choice - - - 115 
For Blair and Rives ~ - - 10i 
Gales and Seaton - - - 8I 
Thomas Allen - - - 42 


Blanks - - - - - 4 
here being still no choice, another ballot was 
gone into, the result of which was as follows: 


Whole number of voles - - 227 
Necessary to a choice - - - 114 
For Blair and Rives ~ - - 10i 
Gales and Seaton - - - 68 
Thomas Allen - - - 53 
Blanks - - - - - 5 


The result of this ballot showing that no choice 
was yet made, the House was proceeding toa ninth 
ballot, when— 

Mr, SLADE moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. CUSHMAN asked for the yeas and nays, 
but they were not ordered, and the motion was dis- 
agreed to without a count. i 

Mr. TAYLOR submitted the following resolu- 

tion: 
f Resolved, That the printer of the House of Re- 
presentatives for the last Congress, be authorized 
to print for this House till a public printer shall be 
duly elected. , 

Mr. PATTON moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; upon which 

Mr. TAYLOR. asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 123, nays 100. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOON sent to the table a resolution to be 
submitted to the House; when 


Mr. TALIAFERRO raised the point whether it 
was in order to move a resolution while the House 
was engaged on another subject. 
The CHAIR raled otherwise, on the ground that 
the House being in the execution of its order of 
yesterday, viz: the election of a printer, ergo all re- 
solutions or motions on’ that subject were in order. 
The one about to be submitted, was on the mode of 
electing the printer, and the House not having pre- 
scribed any particular mode, it was in order to 
make a motion to that effect at any stage of 
the proceedings. The Chair was decisive on the 
point, though he would, if it was desired, take the 
sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said he would not press the 
oint. 

Mr. BOON’S resolution was then read as follows: 
Resolved, That in the election of a printer to the 
House of Representatives for the first session of 
the 25th Congress the vote of the members shall be 
given viva voce. 
Mr. B. asked for the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, which were ordered. 
Mr. PATTON wished the principle of voting for 
oficers of the House to be in all cases viva voce, 
and was understood to be preparing an amendment 
to that effect, when, 
Mr. EVERETT moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 
Mr. BOON asked fer the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and were—yeas 88, nays 132, as 
forlows: í 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Ayckrigg, Alexander, Heman Alen, 
John W. Allen, Bell, Biddle, Bona, Bord Briggs, Bronson, 
William B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, Wil B. Campbell, 
ngton, Crockett, 


aylor, Noy 
ph, Reed, Ren- 


Hunter, Ingham, ” t a 
Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John Ved emble, Kil- 
gore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, 
James Mason, Martin, Maury, May, McKay, Robert McClel- 
lan, Abraham McClellaa, McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgo- 
mery, Moore, Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Ogle, 
Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Penny- 
packer, Petrikin, Phelps, Plumer, Potter, Prentiss, Rariden, 
Reily, Richardson, Rives, Robertson, Sawyer, Sheffer, Shipler, 
Snyder, Spencer, Stewari, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas. Titus, 
Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vandeveer, Wageuer, Webster, 
Weeks, John White, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Sherrod Wil 
liams, Jared W. Williams, and Worthington—132. 

Mr. PATTON then sent the amendments he pro- 
posed to submit to the Chair, providing that the 
election of all other officers, as well as the public 
printer, should be viva voce. 

The CHAIR remarked that the amendment was 
not strictly in erder, because it related to a subject 
not embraced in the order of the House of yester- 
day; which read— 

t Resolved, That this House do now proceed to 
the choice of a printer to the House for the 25th 
Congress,” and had no reference to any other ap- 
pointment than that of printer. 

Mr. PATTON called the attention of the.Chair 
to the fact, that the resolution of- the gentleman 
from Indiana was itself inconsistent with the terms 
of the order of yesterday, for the latter provided for 
the choice of a printer to the whole “ 25th Con- 
gress,” but the former for only the “ first session” 
of that Congress. 

Mr. GHOLSON was in the act of moving to 
strike out the words “for the frst session; when 

Mr. BOON himself modified his resolution by 
striking out the words referred to. 

The CHAIR then entertained the amendment of 
Mr. Parron, which, aflersome remarks from the 
honorable mover, and Messrs. BOULDIN, DAW- 
SON, and BOON, was agreed to. 


The question recurring on the resolution as 
amended— 

Mr. BRIGGS considered the resolution entirely 
unnecessary, and expressed his unfeigned astonish- 
ment at the introduction of such a measure, after 
ihey had been going on with the ballot for two days. 
In adverting to the discussion on the same. subject, 
two years ago, he said he had opposed it then, and 
should do so, be it introduced when or by whom it 
might. 

Mr. BOULDIN replied at some length, if favor 
of the viva voce mode of voting, and dwelt on. its 
consisteney with the mode and practice of the Old 
Dominion. 

Mr. WISE said, he should vote for the proposi- 
tion, as he had heretofore done on all occasions, 
when it had been introduced. He, however, cau- 
tioned gentlemen voting for Thomas Allen, to be 
on their guard, for that they would be marked and 
doomed to executive vengeance, the partisan press 
taking the lead, and giving the cue. For this rea- 
son he condemned the introduction of the resolu- 
tion, though, being in favor of its object, he should 
vote for it. . 

Mr. GHOLSON said that he himself, like the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) who last ad- 
dressed the Chair, wasin favor of the viva voce 
mode of voting, not only in that body, but in all 
others—not only for public printer, but for every 
other appointment by the agents of the people. Be- 
ing in favor of it, also, like the gentleman, he was 
indisposed to screen himself from this resolution, or 
to skulk from the responsibility of the open vote 
proposed by it, for he had never given a vote which 
he feared to have exposed to his constituents and 
to the world. ` A 

Sir, continued Mr. G. we are here told—we the 
representative citizens of a free people, we, the 
American Congr 


charge. I came here, sir, the representative of the 
freemen of Mississippi, and stand prepared to carry 
out their will fearlessly, boldly, and independently; 
and such I honestly believe to be the situation and the 
determination of every democrat in this House. 
There may be individuals here, there may be poli- 
licians here, acting on principles at variance with 
these they entertained when they first entered this 
hall, and who no longer possess that spirit of inde- 
pendence, and that adherence to principle, which 
should characterise the representatives of a free 
people. We are told that this resolution is to affect 
that party voting for the individual as public 
printer who has the smallest number of votes, 
(Thomas Allen,) and the gentleman from Virginia 
inquires of my friend from Indiana (Mr. Boon) 
whether any illegal combination, any extraordinary 
combining of the two political parties has been dis- 
covered, rendering it, necessary to be exposed to the 
American people. Let me ask, sir, does that gen- 
tleman, for himself and his friends, dread exposure 
io his constituents by the votes they have here 
given? If not, why the inquiry? I wih tell 
the gentleman that, from what I know of 
some of those who have voted for that can- 
didate, they do not dread the responsibility of 
voting viva voce. Why then this attempt to terrify: 
them? Why tell them their doom is. sealed? 
Whence the necessity of all this? Sir, I bave re- 
gretied to see the spirit of the speeches we have 
heard delivered to-day by the two gentlemen from 
Virginia and South Carolina, (Mr. Wise and Mr. 
Pickens,) for they were too much characterised by 
the party spirit of the day. [had hoped that, on such 
an cceasion as this, we should have met in a spirit 
of harmony and compromise, especially after the 
declaration of the gentleman from Virginia him- 
self, that this was to be termed “the distress session.” 
Sir, I have the honor to be sent here by a people 
whose patriotism extends further than their pockets; 
and though we bave suffered embarrassments as 
severe and as heavy as those that have afflicted any 
other portion of this Union, they are still prepared. 
to suffer much morte for the good of the country, 
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We, sir, of Mississippi, do not rely alone upon— 
nay, we do not expect-—the aid of this nor any other 
legislative body. Though the message of the 
President has been already denounced, and charac- 
terised as a loco foco document, I will say that if 
that doctrine prevailed more generally than it does, 
the influence of bank rags would be lessened, the 
community less aflicted, and more political honesty 
found among us than I fear is now the case. 

The gentleman from. Virginia tells us, that it was 
his province to investigate into the abuses of this 
Government, and that one of the great evils was, 
that we had a partisan press engaged in executing 
the public printing, and that hence that press was 
benght up by the Government. A strange conclu- 
sicn this, sir! Let me ask the gentleman if, in the 
course of his inquiries about the corruption of the 
press, he discovered any thing about the payment 
of a certain $52,000, by a great moneyed corpora- 
tion, to buy up a certain press? That corporation 
had been put down, I hope effectually and for ever, 
mainly through the exertions of the partisan press 
alluded to by the gentleman, (the Globe.) I won- 
der, sir, if the gentleman’s labors discovered any 
trace of $52,000, or any other sum, paid by the 
late Executive and his administration, or by the 
present. I: the American press has become cor- 
rupted, the cause of it may be found in the transac- 
‘tion I have referred to. 

Mr. Speaker, why then is it necessary for us to 
skringe, or to crouch, or to pretend to do either, be- 
fore Executive influence? Do we dread that influ- 
ence? Have we any cause to doso? Are we not 
responsible to our constituents, and to them alone? 
and if we fear to show our votes, is it not because 
we rather dread the responsibility we should be 
under to them, and the account they might call us 


tot Why, sir, the gentleman from Virginia is the ` 


very last man who woald be brought to say he 
dreaded Executive influence, and yet he cautions 
those who are called conservatives to be on their 
guard, for that they will be marked! Why, sir, 
does the gentleman suppose that there are any here 
possessed of so little independence as to dread the 
influence of the Executive? Does he pretend to 
say that it has come to this, that the members of 
this body, who do not go in accordance with the 
will of the President, are to be hunted down? Does 
he think the President is not otherwise employed, 
Wan jn hunting down, or striving to hunt down, 
those whe may differ with him? Have we come 
here to legislate for the President, or to make a suc- 
cessor to bim? That war I thought, sir, had been 
over, the people having performed that duty, fortu- 
nately, without our intervention. It really does 
appear to me, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that, if we 
commence this way, the sooner we leave here, and 
return to our constituents the authority by which 
we caine here, the more credit we shall be entitled 
toy and the more honor we shall merit. 

I reiterate the hope, sir, that this resolution will 
be adopted, so that we may he cnabled to give an 
assurance to the American -people, that we are 
willing to take the responsibility of voting for whom 
we please, and especially that we have no dread of 
» being hunted down by executive influence. I wish 
also io show the American people upon whom this 
delay is accountable. I- wish my constituents to 
« be satisfied that upon me rests not the responsibi- 
lity of this delay of the public time. Whata pie- 
-ture dees this proceeding present! We were con- 
vened upon an extraordinary emergency, and here 
have we been for two days engaged in what is 
called the pitiful election of a public printer. First 
we have been told that a partisan editor, or the prin- 
ters ofa political paper, ought not to be voted for; and 
yet the very gentlemen who say so are themselyes 
engaged in voting for one of that character, though 
of their own political sentiments. ‘Thea gentle- 
ifen’ate cautioned not to show how they vote for 
fear of being hunted down by Executive influence, 
and every thing is urged calculated to keep up this 
delay. Ido think, however, that the circumstances 
under which we how are, the number of ineffectual 
bailotings ‘we have already had, and the conse- 
queni delay that has been already produced, ren- 
der it incumbent upon ‘us, and we owe it to our 
constituents, to our hofior, and-our sense of justice, 
that we should assume thé responsibility of show- 


‘ing to the world who are the.causes of keeping up 
this delay. To do this requires the passage of this 
resolution; and again, sir, do I entreat the House 
to adopt it. ; 

After some further remarks from Messrs. FOS- 
TER, UNDERWOOD, and POPE— 

The question recurring ọn the resolution as 
amended, the House was further addressed .on the 
subject by Messrs. BRIGGS, BOULDIN, WISE, 
GHOLSON, FOSTER, UNDERWOOD, and 
POPE; when, after some remarks, 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution until fo-mor- 
row, giving notice of his intention to submit a re- 
solution which should have the effect of putting an 
end to this continual struggle. Mr. R. read to the 
House the resolution, which was to sever the con- 
nection of the public printing with the political 
press. 

On motion of Mr. GLASCOCK, 

The House adjourned at 6 o'clock, p. m. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, September 7. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. HUB- 
BARD, proposing to amend the thirty-third rule of 
the Senate, by the insertion of the words “ Commit- 
tee on Patents and the Patent Office,” was, on his 
motion, taken up. 

Mr. GRUNDY stated that the reasons which 
had influenced the mover of the amendment were 
to provide for the appointinent of a committee to 
have especial charge of every thing relating to pa- 
tents and the patent office; for neither branch of 
Congress had ever appointed. a committee solely 
for that purpose. In the Senate, every thing con- 
nected with the subject had heretofore been referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. That commit- 
tee, however, being almost always engaged with 
subjects of its own of impartance, had frequently 
found it impossible to pay that attention to others 
which they deserved, and hence the necessity of 
creating a committee to take especial charge of all 
matlers in relation to patents and the patent office. 
He hoped that the amendment would be adopted. 

The question was then taken on the adoption 
of the resolution, and it was agreed to. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States through Major Van Buren, his pri- 
vate Secretary; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
certain delegates of a meeting keld at Erie, praying 
foran appropriation to construct a Macadamized 
ee road from the Cumberland road to Lake 

Tie. 

Mr. B. observed thathe did not believe that it 
was the intention of Congress, at this time, to go 
into the general transaction of busines. Should 
it be their disposition to do so, which he trusted 
might not be the case, he would ask to have the 
memorial referred to ar appropriate. committee. 
However, as he had received the memorial, it was 
his duty to present it, He then moved that it be 
laid on the table and printed, which was agreed to, 

Mr. BUCHANAN also presented a petition from 
Joseph Morrison, President of the Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, praying for a township of land for 
that institution; which was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALKER presented a memorial from the 
Legislature of Mississippi, requesting their Sena- 
tors and instructing their Representatives in Con- 
gress to advocate the construction of an additional 
mail route from certain points designated in the 
said memorial. Also, a communication from the 
Governor of Mississippi, enclosing certain resolu- 
Uons of the Legislature in relation to those passed 
by the Legislature of M aryland, in reference to the 
franking privilege: laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in pursuance of his motion of 
yesterday, moved that the Senate proceed to ap- 
point their Standing committees;which was agreed to. 

At the suggestion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate 
first proceeded to elect the chairman, when four 
had been elected. 

The Senate, on motion of Mr. CLAY, unani- 
mously agreed that the committees should be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President. 


On motion of Mr. Wright, 3,000 extra copies of 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury were 
ordered to be printed. i 

On motion of Mr. KING of Alabama, the Se- 
nate went into the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness; and after a short time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspsy, September 7, 1837. 

The House resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution, submitted yesterday by Mr. BOON, which 
was, as modificd by himself, in these words: 

R sowed, That in the election of a printer to the 
House of Representatives for the 35th Congress, 
the vote of the members shall be given viva voce,” 
the amendment of Mr. PATTON extending the 
principle of voting viva voce, to all other officers 
appointed by the House, having been adopted: 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to strike out all after 
he word “ resolved,” and insert the following: 

1. Resolved, That the public printing ought to be 
separated, as far as practicable, from the political 
press, A 

2. Resolved, That to afford time to digest a plan, 
having that object in view, the Clerk, until further 
order, contract for all printing ordered by this 
House, upon the terms and in the manner prescribe 
ed by the joint resolution of the 3d March, 1819, 
distributing the same among the proprictors of the 
several printing offices, not exceeding four, in the 
city of Washington, who will execute it on those 
terms, providing they will undertake to execute it 
equally, or in such proportions as they will con- 
tract to execute it, ; 

Mr. Rozerrson said the question involved in 
the resolution, was one of deep interest, but he 
did not consider this the time to go into a discus- 
sion of the matter; we have other and important 
matters to take into consideration, and he hoped the 
time of the House would not now be consumed in 
a discussion of a matter of this kind. He had in- 
troduced the proposition to get rid of the difficulty 
in which we have found ourselves involved. 
This contest for printing appeared to bea con- 
test for political power, and from the manner in 
which political parties were now divided, it must 
be evident that unless one party or the other yields, 
there can be no union and no election can take 
place. The object of his proposition was to avoid 
the difficulty, for it was not to be expected that 
either party would yield the ground they had taken. 
He could not see that any gentleman could object 
to this proposition, and he submitted it to the Elouse, 
hoping it might be adopted; because he apprehend- 
ed that if the House did not adopt some such pro- 
position as the one submitted by himself, a great 
portion of our session would be spent in determin- 
ing the question as to who was to be elected public 
printer. We have other and higher duties to per- 
form here, than te contend for the choice of a 
printer of the House, and he therefore hoped that 
his amendment might be speedily adopted. 

Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, asked the indul- 
gence of the Heuse for a moment or two upon 
the subject of this resolution, growing out of the 
peculiar position he then occupied. 

With regard to the abstract proposition of his 
honorable colleague, (Mr, Robertson,) he re- 
garded it as a sound one, yet he believed 
1t, at present at least, impracticable in execution. 
He thought the publie printing should be, if practi- 
cable, separated from the public press, but yet the 
public press were the political engines of the coun- 
try, and the Government itself was a Government 
of politics; and it would be as impossible to make, 
the separation as it would be to separate any thing 
else of the most ebdurate and difficult character, 
He should therefore vote agairist it, 

In relation to the proposition to distribute the 
printing, he was utterly opposed to it. The House 
had one of two duties to perform. It must either 
designate the public printer, or select an agent for 
the performance of ihat duty. If it selected an 
agent, if must select one who could have the print 
ing done with neatness, care, and despatch, and in 


. whom they could confide. 


In relation to another point, growing out of the 
resolutions of yesterday, he wished to say a few 


of that 
ue had voted for a particular 
Allen) for printer. His deter- 
mination to. support that individual had been 
formed, not on account of private hostility to the 
late pubiic printer, nor on account of any arrange- 
ment, manegement, or intrigue, with the friends of 
either of the other competitors for the office, for he 
ral had none; but it had grown out of the fact 
hat he stood pledged to his constituents to support 
a set of opmions which the editors of the Globe 
stand pledged to war agai Hence it was that, 
while the friends of Ge ies and Seaton, and the 
friends of the editors of the Globe, were all advo- 
g their claims, it was but an bumble privilege 
which he had exercised in supporting the claims of 
Thomas Allen, with whorn he agreed in opinion. 
When Mr. G. had been approached on this sub- 
ject, he had been distinct in the annunciation to 
ail who approached him, that he should not vote 
for Gales and Seaton, because he differed from 
‘them materially, and more materially than he did 
from Blair and Rives. If, however, he was 
voting for a wolf in sheep’s clothing, he should 
deeply regret it; but till he found it out, neither 
wrath nor “indignation should ever drive him from 
his position. 

Mr. G. said that one of his honorable collcagues 

(Mr. Wise) had made a remark yesterday which 
bad drawn him ont on this occasion. The party 
to which Mr. G belonged had been called conser- 

vatives, and be admitted he belonged to that party. 
He agreed also in the general tenor of the remarks 
of his colleague; but he understood him to say that 
they (the conservatives) were marked, and were 
put aside, as the “ fatted calf,” for execution. Mr. 
G. hoped the information of his colleague was in- 
correct, but yet he had no terror pressing upon him 
that any kind of proscription would follow him, so 
Jong as he merited the approbation of his constitu- 
ents inthe position he had taken, having in his own 
breast a sense of rectitude, 

Mr. WISE made a brief explanation. 

Mr. GARLAND said he understood his colleague 
then as now. Mr. G. continued: He had sought 
no controversy with any one; but if it came, itcame 
from others, and not from himself. Mr. G. then 
referred to the history of one of the Roman consuls, 
who had patnis son to death for disobedience of 
orders, as applicable to the case in point, and added 
that if he was to be executed, even the knowledge 
of such a determination should not drive him from 
any opinions he had entertained heretofore. Them 
he would never d t, for he had honestly and con- 
scientiously entertained them; and nothing under 
the heavens shouid ever induce him to desert them: 
His motto should be “My country first, and then 
with the party with which I can honestly and con- 
scientiously go.” Upon this principle he had stood 
and voted for Speaker, and was then standing in 
voting for public printer; and come what would, 
he should ever stand upon that position. 

MIr. CLARKE i he had no hesitation in 
voting for the proposition to take the vote viva voce, 
for he had no desire to disguise from the House, or 
from his constituents, that he had all along voted 
for Thomas Allen in preference to Blair and Rives. 
But as this discussion would probably be prolonged, 
he thonght it better to take some other opportunit 
of con idering it; and he therefore moved to lay 
the SS sub eet on the table. 

Mr. TSON asked for the yeas and nays, 
but the Frouse re d to order them, and the mo- 
tion to lay cn the tabis was agreed to without a 
division. 


f Mr. GE 


He was one of that humble few, 
twenty-two, 
individaal (F homa as 2 


} 


a 


AVES then offered the following resolu- 


Rescslved, That the Clerk of this House be di- 
rected to coniract with Thomas Allen to do the 
printing of this House until a printer is elected, 
provided that the contract can be made upon terms 
avorable to the Government as those upon 
ervices were performed during the 


as 


2 < . a 
Mr. GRAYES said he proposed to submit 
buiaremari or two as tọ the reason which had 


induced him to submit ihis resolution. 
We have empioyed tho greater portion of two 
ays in a fruitless attempt to elect a printer. We 


i 
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have balloted eight times unsnecessf felly, and with 
out any ceriain pr ospect of procuring a majority of 
all the members present lo unite.on any one of the 
three candidates for whom we have been thus far 
balloting, as long as all continue to'be voted for. 
Now, inasmuch as the sense of the Honsehas been 
taken upon the resolution of a gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Taylor,) that the editors of the 
Globe should be employ ed by the House to do me 
printing until an election could be made, anda 
majority could not -be procured in favor of that 
resolution, although Mr. Allen is not my first 
choice, as r think a majority can be more likely 
united on him, I have offered this resolution. If it 
sheuld fail, one can then ke offered in favor of the 
editors of the Intelligencer, so as to have expressed 
the sense of the House as to each of the three 
prominent candidates. 

M. PATTON moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; whereupon, 

Mr. GHOLSON asked for the yeas and pays. 

Mr. LEGARE hoped the gentleman would with- 
draw the pro position, and was proceeding in his 
remarks; when, 

Mr. PA TTON rose të a qu 


on ef order, that 


the motion io lay on the table was nota debatable 
One. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Kentucky, submitted to 
the Chair, whether the resolution. itself was in 


order, since it interposed between the ballot for 
public printer. 

The CHAIR ruled that it was in accordance 
with the decisions of yesterday. 

The House then, by tellers, refused to order the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRAVES said that, pe ereeiving that the re- 
sointion which he had submitted is not acceptable 
to the Bouss, he had arisen with a view of with- 
drawing it. But befere he did so, he begged leave 
to say a worl in repi the remark of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Lesare, ) who said 
thathe disclaimed any desire on the part of the 
friends of Mr. Allan, that this resolution should be 
adopted. Which is, that he did not act in refer- 
ence to the wishes of the friends of Mr. Allen, or 
of any other editor, in submitting his resolution, 
but solely with a view of subserving the public 
good. [Here theSpeaker calied Mr. Graves to or- 
der, and remarked it was out of order to submit any 
remarks pending a motion tolay upon the table.] 
Mr. Graves then said he was fully apprized that 
his remarks, like those of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, were not Strictly inorder. But as 
the Chair did not interposed until a question was 
regularly made by a member, in the case of that 
gentleman, he was somewhat surprised at its re- 
markable pertinacity in the case of himself, when 
but a remark had been made. Mr. G. then with- 
drew the resolution. 

The House tien proceeded to a ninth ballot for 


printer, and the result being announced, was as 
follows: 
Whole number of votes -= - 228 
Necessary toa choice -~ - - 115 
For Blair and Rives - - - 104 
Gales and Seaton - - - 4 
Themas Allen - - ~ 70 
Blanks - - - - 3 
Scattering - - - - 3 
Mr. HOWARD then submitted the following 


resojution: 


Resolved, That the further balloting for a prin- 
ter, under the resolution of Tuesday ‘last, be sus- 
pended until the third Monday of Septe uber inst. 
and that temporarily, and until said third Monday 
in September, the printer to the last House of Re- 
presentatives be employed to execute the pr inting of 
the House Upon the same terms and conditions that 
were agreed upon at the last Congress. 

Mr. RENCHER inquired if this resolution was 
in order. It appeared to him, that it was of a che 
racter similar to one offered on a former ce 

Mr. HOWARD remarked that his reso 
was a mere temiporaiy expedient, whereas th 


luijon 
£ reso- 
lution of yesterday might have rua through the 


whole session. Mr. FI. said that the reason why 
he offered the resolution was, that he considered 
that we had spent time enough i in this preparatory 


{ 
i 


i 


siage Ge a a our proceedings in a fruitless effort to elect 
a public printer. 


Mr. BRIGGS rose to a point of order. He had 
understood the Chair on yesterday to decide’a reso- 
lution similar to the one new before the House out 
of order; becanse it was on a different subject from 
the one immediately before the House. If so, the 
resolution of the gentleman could not bein order. 


The CHAIR stated that tHe resolution decided 
to be ont of order on yesterday, did nol. pig- 
pose to suspend the balloting which was then 
progressing, whereas the present resolution did 
propose a suspension of further balloting. 


Mr. HOWARD proteeded. We had spent time 
enough in this Tonies efort in his opinion, and 
the pressure of the public business would not per- 
mit us further to progress in this matter to the 
waste of the time of the. Flouse.” We have already 
ordered 20,000 copies of the message to be printed 
for the purpose of being disseminated ameng the 
people, so that we might learn some expression of 
opinion from them on ‘the subject. ‘The people ex- 
pect us to send out this message to them, and itis 
but proper that we should gratify the public ex- 
pectation. He knew gentlemen would say that the 
message would be published in the new. ¥spapersof the 
country; but that was no reason why we should 
not send out speedily the messages we had ordered 
to be printed; besides there were many places 
where newspapers were not printed which required 
ourattention. We are told in the. message of the Pres 

sident that, by the first day of October, “there will be 
many matters of importance to claim our attention. 
The instalments due the States come due by that 
time, and, if they are to be paid, it will be neces- 
sary to provide means of paying the instalments. 
The merchants bonds also become due at that 
time, and it will be necessary to have some action 
on the subject. F they are to be extended further, 
it is time that the s! bject was taken into consideras f 
tion. Fhe lawin relation to the funds lu be dis- 
tributed to the States must either be repealed, or 
the means provided of making the payments, as it 
is out of the power of the Treasury Depariment to 
mect the payments. We have now but three 
weeks to organize the House, appoint commitiecs, 
digest a plan for meeting the emergency in which 
we have been placed, and adopt it. As this 
duty was to be performed, it was time we were 
proceeding with it. If the deposite law is enforced, 
we are told that the Treasury will be short some 
six millions of dollars. Tt, therefore, behooves us 
to go to work instanily, w itb a view of meeting 
the case. He considered that they had no more 
time to lose in ballotings, and he considered that 
his resolution proposed a plan by which we could 
proceed with our business, appoint our commit~ 
tees, and have something done by the first of Octo- 
ber. From the position in which they had been 
placed, he feltit incumbent upon himself to submit 
the resolution before the House, and he hoped it 
would be adopted. 


Mr. PATTON said that the majority of the 
Hovse, not the party majority, had determined to 
proceed to the execution of the order of yesterday, 
in relation to the election of a printer by ballot. 
They had manifested this determination in a great 
variety of forms; and it wi əs io endeavor to 
Hea them from carry ation- 
It had been asserted on yester day, in a tone of me. 

nace, that it was desired to let the cou untry see whe 
it was that was wasting the time of the House in 
this scafe for public printer. The country will 
now see it. This motion coines from the friends of 
that candidate which the majority of the House 
have determined not to elect Why wasit that- 
these ination sare ed upon us, when itis known 

ean have no other effect than to delay ‘the 
of the House? It struck him as very curi- 
t the more near we come to effee an 
4 the more ready certain gentlemen are to 
hat the effort will be frnitless. Fle thought 
saw in the last two or three paliótings that the 
matter was likely to be brought to 2 speedy termi- 
nation; and he hoped gentlemen would forbear in 
their efforts to keep ofa än election. He concluded 
by moving to lay the resolution on the table. | = 

Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas and nays; 

` 


which were ordered, and were—yeas 11 6, nays 107, 


as. follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Ayckrigg, Alexander, Heman Allen, 
John W. Allen, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Bouldin, Briggs, 
William B. Calhoun, John Cathoon, William B, Campbell, 
John Campbell, William B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Clowney, 
Corwia, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, 
Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Eimore, -Evans, 
Everest, Ewing, R- Fletcher, Filmore, Rice Garland, Goode, 
James. Graham, Wiiliam Graham, Grantland, Graves, Gren- 


Unde à 
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Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, 
Logan Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, McKay, 
Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, 
Miller; Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samucl W. Morris, Muh- 
lenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, 
Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Potter, Pratt, Pren- 
tiss, Reily, Sheffer, Shipler, Smith, Spencer, Taylor, Thomas, 
Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vandeveer, Wagener, 
Webster, Weeks, Thomas "F. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, 
and Worthington-—-107. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON of Missouri then submitted 
the following resolation: 

Reso’ved, ‘That for the purpose of putting an end 
to further ineffectual ballotings for printer to the 
House, in future ballotings, the persons receiving 
the fewest number of voles upon acount shall be 
dropped, and the balloting shall be continued be- 
tween the two receiving the highest number of 
votes, 

Mr. McKAY called the attention of the House 
to the fact, that they had not procceded in accord- 
ance with the resolution of 1819; and even if we 
had, that resolution was believed by a good num- 
ber of gentlemen to be unconstitutional, and not 
binding upon them. If, then, it was not binding 
upon them, the inquiry might arise whether Blair 
and Rives, having received a plurality of votes, 
were not elected. In proof of this, he alluded to 
the case in the Senate in 1829, in which a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring Dut Green printer of 
the Senate when he had received but a plurality of 
voles. Taking this as a precedent, he would in- 
quire whether it was not in the power of the House 
to declare Blair and Rives printers to the Honse. 
He wonld not go into this subject, but merely threw 
out these suggestions for the consideration of gen- 
tlemen. : 

Mr. PATTON would be glad to have a vote by 
yeas and noys on the proposition, whether Blair 
and Rives were elected printers, as he should like 
to know how the democratic republicans would 
stand on this question; but as the question could 
not now be made, he would move to lay the reso- 
Intion of the gentleman from Missouri on the 
table. 

Mr. TIARRISON called for the yeas and nays, 
which were not ordered, and the motion to lay on 
the table was agreed to. : 

The House then proceeded with a tenth ballot, 
the result of which was declared to be as follows: 

Whole number of notes - - 229 

Necessary to a choice - - -~ J15 

For Blair and Rives - -. 105 

Gales and Seaton - - - 2l 


i 


Thomas Allen - - - 99 
i : - - 2 


There. still being no choice, the House proceed- 
ed te ‘ballot for the eleventh time, the result of which 
was announced as follows: 


Whole number of votes - - 225 
Neetssaty fo a choice - - - 133 

< For Blair’and Rives - - - 102 
Gales anid’ Seaton - - - 8 
Thomas Allen - - - Wil 
Scattering fee eA - - 2 


Bianks - dane Tea SD Se - 2 

No choice having been yet made, the House bal- 
loted for the twelfth time, of which the issue was 
as follows j . 


Whole number of votes > - 925 
Necessary to. a choice - - - 113 
For Blair and Rives - . - - 101 
“Gales and Seaton - ~ - 9 
Thomas Allen = + < - 113 
Scattering - - - i 


-Blanks ~ - - iw - 1 

Whereupon Thomas Allen was declared duly 
elected printer to the House for the 25th Congress. 

‘On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio the 
House took up the resolution submitted on Mon- 
day last by Mr. MERCER, proposing to adopt the 
ruies and orders of the last House of Representa- 
tives, with the exception of those relating to the 
appointment and duties of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, the reference of which he moved to a select 
committee. ; 

The question pending, was the amendment of 


- Mr. Apams to refer the whole subject, together with 


the report of the select committee of the last Con- 
gress thereon, to a select committee. 

Mr. ADAMS having withdrawn his amendment, 

Mr. BELL suggested the propriety of referring 
the whole subject generally to a committee, to re- 
port at some fumre day, either on the first Mon- 
day in October, or the first Monday of December 
next, the House acting in the mean time, under the 
old rules. ` 


After some remarks from. Messrs. MERCER, 


and PATTON, Mr. ADAMS withdrew his propo- 
sition. 

Mr GRAHAM then submitted an amendment 
proposing to adopt the rules of the last House of 
Representatives for ten days, and submitting said 
rales to a special committee to revise and report 
thereon in ten days. 

After some remarks from Messrs. SMITH of 
Maine, WHITTLESEY of Ohio, CAMBRE- 
LENG, BELL, and UNDERWOOD, 

Mr. MERCER modified his resolution, by re- 
ferring the subject of the rules to a special com- 
mittee, to be repoted upon in ten days, and. that the 
rules of the last House of Representatives, with 
the exception of that in relation to the Committee 
of Elections, be adopted for the government of the 
House for the ensuing ten days. 

Mr. HAMER then moved to strike out all after 
the word resolved, and insert an amendment that 
the rules and orders of the last House of Represen- 
tatives, excepting the 107th rule, be adopted for the 
government of the Honse until Friday, the 15th 
instant; and that a special committee be appointed 
to prepare and report.rules for the government of 
he Ffouse. 

After some remarks from Messrs. HAMER and 
MERCER, the amendment was disagreed to— 
ayes 86, noes 89. 

Mr. HAMER then moved to amend, by striking 
out that part in relation to the Committee of Elec- 
tions, and insert “except the one hundred and 
seventh rule.” . 

Mr. H. subsequently, at the request of Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG, modified his motion by moving to 
strike out the exception in relation to the Commit- 
tee of Elections; which motion was agreed to— 
ayes 100, noes not counted. 

After some remarks by Messrs. POPE and 
MERCER, the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio, 

Ordered, That the several standing committees 
be now appointed, according to the rules and or- 
ders of the House. 


Mr. BIDDLE then submitted the following reso- 
lation, which by the rule lies over one day. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
port to this House, whether a letter purporting to 
be addressed by him to the Clerk of the House 
offering payment in specie to members of Con- 
gress, is authentic; if so, to what other claimants 
on the Treasury, a similar offer has been made 
and what principle of discrimination, if any, has 
been adopted in the medium of payment to the 
public creditors. 

On motion, 

The House-then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Frinay, September 8, 1857. 

The CHAIR announced the appointment of the 
following standing committees : 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Buchanan, Tall- 
madge, King of Georgia, Clay of Kentucky, and 

ves. 

Tee Finance—Messts. Wright, Webster, Nicho- 
las, Benton, and Hubbard. : 

On Commercee—Messrs. King of Ala. Davis, 
Brown, Ruggles, and Norvell. 

On WManufactures—Messrs. 
Preston, Strange, and Pierce. _ 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Smith of Conn. Spence, 
Linn, McKean, and Black. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Benton, Preston, 
Tipton, Wall, and Allen. : 

On Militia—Messrs. Wall, Swift, Clay of Ala. 
Mouton, and Sraith of Indiana, 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Rives, Southard, 
Tallmadge, Cuthbert, and Williams. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Walker, Fulton, Clay 
of Alabama, Roane, and Prentiss. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Linn, Sevier, 
Bayard, Mouton, and Lyon. ; f 

On Indian Affeirs—Messrs. White, Sevier, Tip- 
ton, Linn, and Swift. 

On Claims—Messrs. Hubbard, Tipton, Critten- 
den, Strange, and Young. f f 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Grundy, Morris, King 
of Georgia, Wall, and Clayton. . 

On Post Offices and Post Roads—Messrs. Robin- 
son, Grundy, Knight, Brown and Niles. 

On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Tipton, M’Kean, 
Nicholas, Young and Williams. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Morris, Sevier, Prentiss, 
Pierce and Roane. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Brown, White, 
Crittenden, Norvell and Smith of Con. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Kent, King 
of Alabama, Nicholas, Roane and Allen. 

Oa Patents and Patent Office—Messrs. Ruggles, 
Strange, Bayard, Prentiss and Robinson. 

On Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Messts. 
McKean, Tallmadge, and Black. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Clay of Alabama 
Smith of Indiana, and Norvell. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Smith of Connecticut, 
Lyon, and Allen. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, so much of the 
President’s message as relates to the subject of Fi- 
nance, as also of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was referred to the Commitice on Fis 
nance. ; 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, so much of the 
message as relates to the Judiciary, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as was also so 
much of the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury asrelates to that subject. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved that when the Senate ad- ~ 
journ it adjourn till Monday nexi; which was 
agreed to. i 

Mr. NICHOLAS presented a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans, praying the 
establishment of a national bank; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. GRUNDY presented a memorial from Mr. 
Teakle, a Senator in the Legislature of Maryland, 
giving his views generally, on the subject of finance; 
whieh was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the Senaie went 
into the consideration. of Executive business; and 
when the doors were opened, 

Mr. WHITE announced the death of the Hon. 
J. Sranprerer, a member elect of the House of 
Representatives. Mr. W. then offered the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, unanimously, That as a testimony of 
respect for the memory of the Hon. Jas. STANDEFER, 
late a member elect of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Tennessee, the Senate will 
go into mourning, by wearing crape on the left arm 
for thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That as an additional mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased, the Senate 
go now atom: 

e resolutions having been unanimously ado : 

The Senate adjourned. y adopted, 


Niles, Buchanan, 


Q5ru Conc......0lsr Sess. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Farpay, September 8, 1837. 
After the reading of the journal— 
Gn motion of Mr. HAYNES, it was resolved 


that when this Flouse adjourns it will adjourn to 


meet on Monday next. - 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia Jaid upon. the 
table the following amendment to be proposed to 


the resolution submitted on yesterday by Mr. Bio- 


DLE, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Also, that he report, so far as ascertained, the 
amount of specie received by the Government since 
the first day of May last; the source from whence 
derived, and the amount from each; the regulations 
under which the same, or any part thereof, has 
been disbursed; the persons to whom paid, and the 
sums paid to each; the amount now on hand, and 
where deposited. Also, whether since the date 
above, the public. dues, or any portion thereof, 
have been received in protested drafts, or any funds 
other than those prescribed by the joint resolution 
of 30th April, 1816.” 

Mr. BELL in announcing to the House the death 
of his colleague, the Hon. JAMES STANDEFER, 
said: ; 

Mr. Spraker: The melancholy duty has been 
assigned me, by my colleagues, of announcing to 
the House the death of one of our number. 

James SianpErer, while on his joumey to 
this place, in order to enter upon his duties as a 
member of this House, was, on the 26th of last 
month, suddenly arrested by the hand of the great 
destroyer of humanexistence. By this unexpected 
event, the country is deprived, at a period of more 
than common interest and difficulty, of the services 
of a most devoted and patriotic public servant, and 
this House of an honest and worthy member. My 
laté colleague was remarkable foran equanimity of 
temper, and a kindness of feeling, combined with a 
jusiness of perception in all the concerns of life, at 
least of ordinary occurrence, which, without the ad- 
vantages of early culture, or of boo!:s, at any time, 
procured for him throughout a life, which was not 
short, the respect and esteem of numerous friends, 
and raised him to the rank of a useful and merito- 
rious citizen. ‘Thesame qualities of heart and of 
mind, aided by a reputation for honesty which he 
nobly earned, and continued to maintain by the 
most crupulous regard for truth and justice in all 
his transactions, public and private, caused him to 
be repeatedly chosen to the Legislature of his own 
State—of which body he was a useful and respect- 
ed member. He was, for many years, a member 
of this, and I am sure that his quiet and unobtru- 
sive manners—his punctual discharge of all tne du- 
ties assigned him, in the organization of the Ffouse, 
must have secured the respect of his. associates. 
To these evidences of his worth, I might add, that in 
the late war with Great Britain, he approved himseif 
an intrepid soldier. He was, above most men I 
have known, who have risen in any degree into 
public view, nnder similar circumstances, free frem 
the pride and vanity of mere station; never anxious 
to appear what he was not; content to be classed 
with the useful and faithful, he made no preten- 
sions, had no aspirations, beyond his real deserts. 
If, therefore, my lamented colleague cannot be said 
to have possessed any of those shining endowments 
which are required to make a figure im this House, 
which strike our fancy, or command our admira- 
tion, he might still justly lay claim to other and 
humbler attributes, which, upon the the whole, con- 
stitute a character of solid merit, and often one of 
more enduring fame; aud that the due and used tri- 
bute-of respect. be paid to his memory, by this 
House, I move you, sir, the resolution which J hold 
in my hand. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 
memory of the decased, the members of this 
House will go into mourning by wearing crape on 
the left arm for thirty days. 


` Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 


memory of the deceased, the members of this 
House will go into mourning by wearing crape on 
‘the left arm for thirty days. 

On motion of Mr. BELL, 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, September 11, 1837. 

In pursuance of the forty-ninth rule, the Senate 
proceeded to ballot for Secretary, when. Assury 
Dickins, Esq. received thirty-nine votes out of the 
forty Senators present, and was declared duly 
elected, and was sworn in. 

The Senate next proceeded to ballot for Chap- 
lain, when there appeared for i i 

Ist 2d 3d Ath 


The Rev. Mr. Slicer, 9 12 17 23 
Bolis, 3 7 7 4 
Tuston, 8 NH 13 l6 
Gocdman, 5 2 
McCallam, 5 2 1 
Pinckney, 3 5 3 ,1 
Noble, 1 
Ebaugh, 1 2 3 
Dempster, 1 
Fowler, 1 1 

Blank, 1 1 


The Rev. Mr. Sricer was declared duly elected. 

Mr. WRIGIIT, from. the Committee on Fi- 
nance, arose and stated that the committee not 
being able, for want of time, to report at large, had 
reported only a bill. ‘The following is the bill: 


A BILL to* postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the transfer of the fourth instalment 
of deposites directed to be made with the States 
under the thirteenth section of the act of June 
234, 1836, be, and the same is hereby, post- 
poned until further provision by law. 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed his hope that the com- 
mitee would be able to-morrow to report farther. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped that the bill would not 
be pressed upon the Senate Immediately. He 
thought it due to the body and to the occasion to 
say that whatever views the committee might enter- 
tain, that they should all be laid before us before 
we acted on this important subject. Tlowever dis- 
connected in their nature they might be, still they 
had all grown out of acommon calamity, and were 
all so intimately connected, that we could not act 
well on one part of the subject, without having the 
other before us. He therefore hoped that the bil 
would not be acted upon until the committee should 
have reported all their views. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that there might be 
some weight in the suggestion of the hono- 
rable Senator frem Scuth Carolina. As to 
how far he might find it necessary to make 
that request of the Senate, after the lapse ofa 
day or two, he might be able to judge. Ife, (Mr. 
W.) supposed it very probable that. the Senate 
would have all the information before them by that 
time.. He had risen to express his sincere hope, 
that whether the subjects should he acted upon suc- 
cessively, as they might be reported, or whether 
they should be considered together, they might be 
considered, disposed of, and decided upon with all 
the promptness which was consistent with conside- 
rate legislation. Hie had not given his concurreace 
with the committee in this report, for he did not 
esteem this measure as one suited to the exigency of 
the Government or the condition of the country. 
He feared that he sheald find himself equally una- 
ble to concur in most of the other measures which 
the President had recommended to Congress, and 
which are sanctioned in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. But measures, introduced here 
upen the recommendation of the President, or oth- 
erwise, for the purpose of meeting the exigency of 
the Government and the wide-spread distress of the 


country, would receive no-hindranee, obstruction, 
or delay from him, (Mr. W.) - He. would. content 
himself with a short. statement of his . judg-. 
ment. upon them, as they should come before us, 
and he would leave .them, jn the hands.of those: 
majorities in both Houses, known to be favorable: 
to the existing administration. He-beseechéd those. 
majorities, that as soon as they could make up their. 
own judgment as to these’ measures, they would 
pronounce itin the form of law. They had the 
power; they had the responsibility,, „For one, he 
should do nothing to obstruct the prompt exercise of 
that power—nothing to diminish, the just exercise 
of that responsibility. -Connécted with the com- 
mercial interest, and as a resident of a commet~ 
cial place—connected. with: the manufacturing 
interest, with a State deeply interested in manufac- 
tures—with some knowledge,, certainly not beyond, 
that ordinarily possessed by others, he thought he 
saw a pressure upon the Jabor, the industry,’ and. 
the business of the country, which called loudly 
for immediate relief; and he saw a condition of 
things connected with this, no matter what had 
given rise to it, which demanded from the Govern- 
ment the efficient and prompt interposition Jof- 
Congress, He hoped that the earliest consi- 
deration.. would be ‘given to the measure, 
and that if “it should not. pass. the Senate, 
another might be proposed, and if it should go to the 
other branch, would receive their sanction. and sup- 
pori. If it should be deemed necessary that the 
other measures, with this, should be presented to 
the consideration of the Senate together, and which 
were calculated to relieve the community, he frust- 
ed that the chairman of the Committee of Finance 
would present them at avery early day, so that they 
might be acted upon immediately. ee aa ets 
Mr. CALHOUN fully concurred with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, that if was due. to. the 
country that there should be a full and early consi- 
deration of the measures of relief to be proposed. 
But it was highly important that the whole ground. 
should be presented, so that each measure might be 


| discussed not only upon its particular merits, but 


upon the general merits of the plan. © 

The bill was then read a first time, and ordered 
to a second reading. ae 

Mr. LINN offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Joint Library Committee 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
causing the manuscripts of the late James, Madi- 
son, deposited in the Department of State; to: be 
published. ‘ oe 

Mr. BENTON presented three petitions ‘and 
memorials from the Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis, praying the incorporation of a national 
bank; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. BLACK. presented a memorial from Carroll 
county, Mississippi, praying the establishment of a 
national bank; which was referred to the Commit- 
tec on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN presented three petitions from the 
citizens of Columbiana cousty, Ohio, against the 
charter of any national banks, and. advising a dis- 
connection of the Governmentfrom the banks, and 
praying the adoption of measures so as to enable: 
the Government to receive its revenues exclusively 
in metal; which were referred to the Commiltes.on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. Skt 

Mr. RUGGLES presented the petition. of John 
EX. Hall, of Harper’s Ferry, praying to besremu- 
nerated for labor done, and expenses’ incarred by 
him in making sundry improvemenis ig certain 
fire-arms; which. was referred, with the accom- 
panying documents, to the Committee on Military: 
Affairs. ~ i Pan : ' 

Mr. HUBBARD presented a petiton from John 
Collins Long; also, from: E~ Ridgeway, and: Na- 
thaniel Harrison ;;which-he moved to. havereferred, 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. pe ate 

Mi. CALHOUN hoped that all the ordinary. bu- 
siness would be laid on the table. He trusted that 


the course would be pursue 
titions. : : ER 

‘Mr: HUBBARD was of opinion, that -the peti- 
tions might’as well take the usual course, and be 
referred to the appropriate committees. He did 
not think that any delay’ would grow -out of such 
proceedings. a ee os : 

Mit. BUCHANAN entirely concurred in the sen- 
timents expressed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from South Carolina, in regard 


-to thé course the business should take during the, 


present session. He believed it was not expected 
by the ‘county; and he thought it would be very 
inconvenient for the members of this and the other 
House to continue in’ session’ until the regular 
period for the meeting of Congress. If Séna- 
tors presented petitions ‘on orlinary subjects, 
and moved to have them referred to a 
committee, it would be taken as conclusive 
evidence that we intended to proceed with the di- 
spatch of the ordinary business. Anl, should we 
commence at all, we probably would be kept here 
until next May or June. His (Mr. B’s). opinion 


was that the Senate should confine its present labors . 


to.the relief of the country, and postpone the or- 


dinary business, until the next session. In order. to. 


try what was the sense. of the Senate, hé would 
move to lay the petitions on the table, if the Sena- 


tor from South ‘Carolitia “did not insist on his mo- ` 


tion, Q 

Mr. “HUBBARD said that he was certainly 
aware of the importance of the business we were 
met to transact; and he was sorry to interpose any 
thing that should have the effect of preventing the 
immediate consideration of the measures for the 
relief of the country. And, if it was understood 
that private memorials should be laid on the table, 
he would interpose no objection whatever. 

The memorials were then laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire. into the expediency of re- 
storing to the District Court of the United States for 
the northern district of Alabama, its former juris- 
diction. ' 

Mr. KING of Alabama submitted the following: 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be. instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
altering the time of holding the courts of the United 
States in the ninth judicial district. 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnpay, September 11th, 1837. 
The folowing members appeared, and were qua- 


lified: 

The Hon. Mr. CRARY, of Michigan. 

The Hon. Mr. YELL, of Arkansas. 

The Hon. Mr, LEWIS, of Alabama. 

The Hen, Mr. CHEATHAM, of ‘Tennessee. 

‘The following Standing Committees were an- 
nounced as having been appointed by the Chair, 
under the resolution to that effect on Friday last. 

Elections.—~Messts, Buchanan, Griffin, Hawkins, 
Kilgore, Maury, Townes, Bronson, . Pennybacker, 
and Hastings. : 

Ways and Means.—-Messrs. Cambreleng, McKim, 
Owens, Sergeant, Hamer, Jones of Virginia, 
Fletcher of Massachusetts, Atherton, and Rhett. 

Cloims.—Messts. Whittlesey of Ohio, Grennell, 
Chambers, Darlington, Graham of N. C. Russell, 
Campbell of Tennessee, Clarke, and Carter of 
Maine. 

Commerce.—Messrs. Smith, Phillips, Johnston of 
Louisiana, Cushman, De Graff, Legare, Toland, 
Curtis, and Mason of Virginia. 

Public Lands.—Messts. Boon, Williams of N. C. 
Lincoln, Casey, Chapman, Harrison, Anderson, 
Duncan, and Turney. 
` ‘Post: Offices and Post Roads.—-Messrs. Connor, 
Briggs; Hall, Cleveland, Hopkins, Hubley, Cal- 
hoon of Kentucky, Palmer, and Worthington. 

` District of -Coixmbia.—Messrs. Bouldin, A. H. 
Sheppard, Jehifer,. Dawson, Cilley, 
Bietne, C. H.Williams of-Tennessee, and Hunter 
of Ohio. BEBE 4 


Judiciary» Messrs. Thomas, Robertson, Toucey, 


d in regard fo these pe- || Martin, 


Prentiss, - 
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‘onwin, Bynum, 
Hoffman, and Potter. eat ore 

Revolutionary 
Craig, ‘Underwood, Taliaferro, Ellmore, Foster, 
Parmenter, Harper of Ohio, and Birdsall. . 
- Public Expenditures—Messts.. Haley, Ogle, Al- 
exander, Titus, Stratton, Rumsey, Fletcher of Ver- 
mont, Crockett and Patterson.” * eS i 


Private Land Cliims.—Messrs. May, Garland of 


Louisiana,’ Calhoun of Massachusetts, Harlan,” 


Bruyn, Mallory, Beatty, Rariden and Leadbetter. 
Manufactures.—Messts. Adams, Webster, Whit- 


Claims.—Messrs.. ` Muhlenberg, l 


“Garland of Virginia, H 


tlesey of Connecticut, ‘Holsey, Slade, Biddle, Til- i 


linghast, Vail, Naylor. a 
JAgricultue—Messrs. Deberry, Logan, Phelps, 

Weeks, Spencer, Noyes, Davies, Randolph, 

and Mitchell. i 

: Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Bell, Everett, Haynes, 

Chaney, Montgomery, Parker, Campbell, of South 


| Carolina, Murray, and S. W. Morris. 


Military Affars.—Messrs. McKay, Coles, Glas- 
cock, Thompson, Gholson, Miller, Rives, Kemble, 
and McClellan, of Tennessee. ; 

Miitia.—Messrs. Glascock, Wagener, Carter of 
Tennessee, Holt, Hammond, Pratt, Hunter of 
Virginia, Halstead, and Allen of Ohio. 

Naval Affeirs—Messrs. Ingham, Milligan, Read, 
Wise, Grantland, Moore, Richardson, Paynter, 
and Williams of New Hampshire. 

Foreign Affeirs.—Messrs. Foward, Hamer, 
Cushing, Jackson of Georgia, Dromgoole, Rench- 
er, Pope, Claiborne, and Fairfield. 

Tervilories.—-Messrs. Patton, Potts, Pickens, 
Pearce, Borden, Graves, Davee, Jones of New 
York, and Farrington. 

Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Morgan, Klin- 
gensmith, Bond, Fry, Johnson of Virginia, Sibley, 
Ewing, Gray, and Loomis of Ohio. ; 

Invalid Pensions. —Messrs. Taylor, Williams of 
Kentucky, Allen of Vermont, McClellan of New 
York, Petriken, Stuart, Herod, Reily, and Stanley. 

Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Mercer, Evans, Me- 
Kennan, Snyder, White of Kentucky, Filmore, 
Johnson of Maryland, Bicknell, and. White of 
Indiana. . 

Revisal of Unfinished Business.—Messrs. Mason 
of Ohio, Noble, Southgate, Henry, and Peck. 

Accounts.—Messrs. Johnson of Virginia, Grant, 
McClure, C. Shepard of North Carolina, and 
Johnston of Maryland. : 

Expenditures of the Department of State.—Messrs. 
M. Morris of Pennsylvania, Jackson of New 
York, Shepler, York, and Andrews. i 

Expenditures of the Depart.nent of the Treasury.— 
Messrs. Allen of Vermont, Sheffer, Ayérigg, Gray, 
and Flolsey. ` g 

Expenditures of the War Depariment.— Messrs, 
Clowney, Vandeveer, ITolt, Morris of Ohio, and 
Marvin. 

Expenditures of the Navy Department.—Messrs. 
Brodhead, Maxwell, Goode, Edwards, and Graham 
of Indiana. . 

Expenditures of the Post Office Department— 
Messrs. Childs, Dennis, Hawes, Gallup, and Plu- 
mer. : 

Expenditures of the Public Buildings.—Messrs. 
Sawyer, Cranston, Menifee, Dunn, and Ridgeway. 

The House then took up for consideration the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. BIDDLE 
op Thursday last: i 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the. Treasury 
report to this House, whether a letter purporting to 
be addressed by him to the Clerk of the Touse, 
offering payment in specie to members of Congress, 
is authentic; if so, to what other claimants on the 
Treasury, a similar offer has been made, and what 
principle of discrimination, if any, has been adopted 
in the medium of payment to the public creditors. 

Mr. BIDDLE said that the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Clerk of this House, on the 
subject alluded to in his resolution, had struek him 
as objectionable, aad he had, therefore, taken the 
opportinity of calling the attention of the House to 
it at thè earliest moment. If the offer con- 
tained in that Jetter was a mere matter of grace on 
ihe part of the Secretary, and rested in his. discre- 
tion to bé given and withheld at pleasure, it may be 
given to a portion’ of the members of the House 
and withheld from another portion of the members 


of the House; orit may be withdrawn entirely | 


ss SO SSA TOSSES Ss 


from: membefs of Congress, and given to some 
other officers. of the Government, or public credi- 
tors. It may be withdrawn from us, and given to 
some other person whom it might be proper to. res, 
waid. Itmay begiven to judges of courts, thereby 
increasing their salary by his rere fat. Itmighthave ` 
been given to the judges of the court in the District of 
Columbia while’ the mandamus case was pending, 
and thus-wilfit be in the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to raise‘or diminish the salary of 
any public officer at will. He did not consider 
it proper, and consistent with ‘the safety of the 
country, that the position of officers of the Govern- 
ment should be thus precarious. He was, how- 
ever, disposed to look on this matter. in another 
light. We have been called upon to inquire. into 
the state of the currency of the country, and are 
supposed to come fresh*from the people, having a 
knowledge of all the evils and distresses which 
they are suffering. At home, and on our way here, 
we have seen and felt the evils under which the 
people have labored. At every step. of our jour- 
ney we have seen the difficulty arising from the 
exchanging the miserable scrolls and tickets which 
are in circulation as a currency. Why was it then 
that this boon is held ‘out to ns immediately on our 
arrival “here? Is it not calculated -to efface. from 
our minds the impressions which had been made 
upon them before we arrived in this city? Does it 
not a: once convert us into a favored class, and 
remove us troim ail the evils which are oppressing 
our constituents, and bowing them down to the 
earth. He would ask whether those members of 
Congress who closed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in this matter, had not a direct pecu- 
niary. interest in perpetuating a depreciated cur- 
rency? The specie which we may receive may 
be sold for a large premium for paper-which will 
meet all our engagements here,as we are not under 
the necessity of keeping specie to pay our postage. 
The premium, in some instances, on the specie 
which members receive for a week’s salary will be 
sufficient to’ defray their expenses for the week. 
This is, to be sure, an exclusive specie currency. 
It is given to us, and we sell it to. the brokers, and 
the people have to buy. it to pay their postages and 
custom-house bonds. The members of Congress 
and the brokers receive all the benefits to be deriv- 
ed from it, and the people are taxed, and have the 
mere handling of it in carrying it from the brokers? 
office to the post-office or custom-house. i 
But this state. of things will cease the moment that 
specie payments are resumed, and therefore. it will 
be.the interest of members of Congress to support 
every scheme which would have a tendency to re- 
tard the resumption of specie payments by ~ the 
banks. He believed this to be a matter of great 
importance. It was not connected with: any 
paity movement. He appealed to higher in- 
terests ‘and higher. feelings. At the time the 
law passed commonly called the compensa- 
tion law, those who gave warning as to the 
effects it was {o produce throughout. the country, 
were looked upon as over-scrupulous; but no one 


j has forgotten the storm which that law raised 


throughout the country. If a member of Congress 
was to introduce a proposition similar to the 
measure adopted by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sary, he would not dare to stand up before 
his constituents in vindication of his conduct. 
He-would at once be declared as unworthy of the 
confidence of the people, and would be hurled 
from his situation. Why then should we receive 
secretly, through the agency of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that which we dare.not demand openly? 
The laborers cn the public works, who toil and 
sweat through the whole day, and receive but 
about one-sixteenth part of our per diem, is paid 
in paper of some’ ten per cent. less value than the 
funds we receive, the public contractor is: paid‘in 
paper, and the widow and the orphan of those who 
fellin battle are paid in the same depreciated cur- 
rency. ` It was but the other day that an officer 
from Florida found himself in this city with paper 
so worthless, that he could scarcely sell all-he had 
for enough of specie to pay the postage on letters 
which he received through the post offiée. “ow 
then can the Secretary offer us, who. have no 
postage to pay, specie when it is withheld from the 
officers of your army? On what principle of honesty 


‘or common. decency can the: Secretary make this 
discrimination? (He had submitted. the reso- 
lution for the purpose of obtaining information for 
his own guidance. If the offer made by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury is a mere matter of grace, 


„ora boon which he might give or withhold, he ` 


would now say that he would not receive it, as he 
had no idea of carrying home bags of gold derived 
in this way. He knew too well what his constitu- 
_ entssuffered,and weré suffering, and while they 

. were thus- oppressed, he could not consent to be 
reaping a golden harvest through, the cunning and 
device of any executive officer, He would entreat 
the House to look at the position they occupied be- 
fore the country. Let us so conduct ourselves as 
to rally around us the confidence of the people of 
the country, and pursue thatcourse which is calcu- 
lated to lead to a speedy termination of the difficul- 
ties under which the country is laboring. Although 
he could not oppose the amendment of the gentle- 


man from Virginia, (Mr. Robertson) still he de-' 


sired to have a vote taken on the simple proposition 
hehad submitted, as it was nothing more thana 
plain question which he desired to have answered, 
for the purpose of determining his own. course in 
relation to the matter. ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON submitted the amendment he 
had before given notice of as follows: 

“ Also, that he report, so far as ascertained, the 
amount of specie received by the Government since 
the first day of May last; the source from whence 
derived, and the amount from each; the regulations 
under which the same; or any part thereof, has 
been disbursed; the persons to whom paid, and the 
sums paid to each; the amount now on hand, and 
where deposited. Also, whether’ since the date 
above, the public dues, or any portion thereof, 
have been received in protested drafts, or any funds 
other than those prescribed by the joint resolution 
of 30th April, 1816.” 

Mr. R. expressed a hope that the honorable 
mover of the resolution would accept the amend- 
ment. f z . 

Mr. BIDDLE assented, and the resolution was 
modified accordingly. a: ae) 

Mr. HAMER said he believed it was unusual 


to debate a resolution of this character, which was’ 


merely proposing.an inquiry from one of the heads 
of the. department, but some of the remarks sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania seemed 
to require some slight notice. The resolution 
asked, in the first place, whether a ‘certain 
letter said to be written to the Clerk of this 
House be or be not genuine; and, secondly, 
whether the Seeretary of the Treasury had made 
Oller offers to other claimants of the Govern: 
ment similar to those said to ‘be made to 
members of Congress in that communication 
Now, Mr. H. only meant then to say, that if the 
House should adept this resolution, he had no 
doubt the Secretary would very prompily reply to 
the inquiry, and inform them whether that letter be 
genuine or not, and also what were his reasons for 
making the offer. If the letter be genuine, he 
would also respond to the other inquiry embraced 
in the resolution. But it did seem to Mr. H. that it 
would be but candid and fair, not only on the part 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but of every 
other gentleman there, to wait for the response -ere 
they undertook to condemn the Secretary. The 
gentleman seemed to take it for granted, in the re- 
marks submitted by him, that this offer was a 
buon held out to members of Congress, an in- 
ducement held -out to them, to perpetuate the 
present state. of things. Now, so faras he (Mr. 
H.) was concerned, he had only to say, that he 
had a much better opinion, a much higher opinion, 
of the gentlemen who constituted that body, than 
to believe, for a moment, that the poor, paltry per 
centage that might be made through a broker upen 
the:compensation they received there, would influ- 
ence the course of any gentleman upon that floor ; 
and he would add, that if he beliéved his constitu- 
ents entertained such an opinion of him, he would 
resign before the: going down of the sun. As to 
the resolution, and the amendment now engrafted 
npon it, he had no objection to the adoption of 
both, and should vote for them. 


Mr. McK AY intended to vote for the adoption 


_ a brief explanation. 
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of the resolution, but the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had thrown out some remarks that required 
The ‘gentleman: had stated 
that this offer was a mere matter of bounty, a 
mere matter of grace, on the part of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and had even gone so far as to 
Say that its effect would be, if its design was not, 
to perpetuate the. present state of things in the 
financial affairs of the country. Now, if the gen- 
tleman had taken the trouble to look into the laws 
of Congress, he would have seen that what the 
Secretary had done was nothing more than a mere 
matter of official duty, and did not partake, in the 
slightest degree, of either a grace or a bounty. 
The law passed in 1836—-which was the rule of 
the Government and all the Secretaries, the 
Secretary of the Treasury in particular—expressly 
provided that the public creditors should be paid 
either in gold or silver, or in thal which was its 
equivalent and convertible into gold or silver on 
the spot, etc This law applied as well to mem- 
bers of Congress as to any other public creditors, 
for they were only a class of public creditors. If 
the gentleman had also taken the trouble to look 
into the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
would likewise have seen that in all the instructions 
given to the dusbursing officers, they had been 
directed to pay out no funds except such as were 
equivalent to specie, or which the public creditor 
was willing to receive. 
the House that the States had been paid in depre- 
ciated money. The gentleman was also mistaken 
in that: for the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
instructions, had expressly stated what he. would 
read. Mr. M'K then read from the report the fol- 
lowing passage from the Secretary’s letter to the 
Executives of the States. 

“P.S. It may be useful, in the present embar- 
rassed condition of the pecuniary concerns of the 
country and of the banks, to suggest that, for rea- 
sons growing out of the deposite act, as well as the 
existing, liabilities of the banks, and the obligations 
required from the States to the Treasury, no ‘one 
of the latter is required to accept, on. the within 
transfers, any kind of money which is not avail- 
able and at par, and which it is not ready to, ac- 
count forin the same way when required. 

“ Should any of the banks, therefore, on which 
the transfers are drawn, fail to deposite with you 
such money, they may be returned to this Depart- 
ment, with a statement of the fact, in order that the 
case may be submitted to Congres at its approach- 
ing session.” 

The same had been done with regard to all 
other cases, of revolutionary soldiers, the wi- 
dows and orphans, and. all other claimants of 
the ‘Government: They were not bound, 
unless they were willing to do so, to receive any 
thing but gold or silver, or its equivalent. That, 
he repeated, was the law of 1836; and if the debtors 
of the Government would do their duty, it would 
have been carried out in all cases. That these 
individuals had not done so was well known. 


Among other things, he had understood that some | 


of these very merchants who had been instrumental 
in bringing about the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, after having received indulgencies from the 
Government, by an extension of their bonds, had, 
in many instances, gone forward with their deben- 
tures, drawn out the specie upon them, and then 
gone and reviled that very Government, to which 
they were so much indebted. At New Orleans, he 
had understood, many of them had drawn the 
specie from’ the custom-house on their debentures, 
re-exported their gocds, intending to reimport 
them, and then get a credit on their bonds. 
ever, he would not go further into this matter at 
present. 


Those of them. who had been there some time, 
would recollect that, some years ago, when the 
Bank of the United States was struggling for are- 
charter, one of the charges preferred by a then gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Clayton,) was, that it 
afforded extraordinary accomodations to members, 
by furnishing them with drafts or bills of exchange 
on terms different from those they extended to 
other creditors of the Government. ‘What was the 
defence then made by the party to which the gentle- 
man belonged? 


The gentleman had told | 


How- 


Why, thatit was all right then; | 


but now, when the Bank of the United States was 


„not the Treasury, and Levi Woodbury, in his. im.” 


prudent letter, proposes’ nothing more than. is. war 
ranted and enjoyed by the plain and obvious spirit 
and letter of the law, it is :all wrong. Inthe former. 


case, it was all right; now it was a matter merit- 
ing the severest censure and reprobation. x 

Mr. BIDDLE thought that the severest censure 
which could be cast upon the Secretary. of the 
Treasury had been cast upon him by the gentleman 
from North Carolina himself... The gentleman had 
told the House that the publication: of that offer 
was an “imprudent” thing, and therefore that the 
members of the House should ‘have been apprised 
of the offer only as they went to receive’ their mo 
ney. Now Mr. B. had cast no such censure upon 
the Secretary... On the contrary, he insisted that 
the act of publication was aright and proper one. 

‘The gentleman had referred to. the act of 1836. 
That act, however, was passed for the benefit of all 
the public creditors, but no similar offer. had been 
made to any other class than members of Congress; 
on the contrary, the Secretary had stated his inabi+ 
lity to. pay them ‘in-specie.. ‘What: Mr: B. wanted 
to know was, by what authority that officer: took 
upon himself the exercise of such’ tremendous 
power as he had done in that offer. 

Mr. McKAY was not disposed to prolong this 
discussion, though he could readily answer every 
thing the gentleman had said. He would, however, 
advert to one matter. The gentleman. had said 
that no similar offer had been'made to the States. 
Now, one answer to that. was, that there was no 
debt due to the States; for, by the terms of the depo- 
site law, it was nothing more than a transfer of the 
public money from one part of. the Treasury, ot 
from one depository to another; in other words, 
from the Federal Treasury to the Treasuries of the 
several States, which, for the time being, were con- 
verted into a part or branch of the Federal Treasury. 
It was not necessary then to-go further into that 
part of the argument, but he would again refer the 
gentleman to the letter before quoted. by him, in 
which it would be seen that-the offer had. been made 
even to the States,” [See :the “ PoS.” quoted in 
Mr, M’K’s, foregoing remarks.] 

With regard to the remark that Mr. M’K. con- 
sidered the letter.“ imprudent,” he only meant ta 
Say that it was so, so far as regarded the Secretary’s 
reputation from its affording an opportunity to some 
gentlemen to misinterpret his motives. The letter 
itself was notimprudent in any other sense than its 
being liable to misconstruction; for, he again re- 
peated, it was in strict accordance with the law of 
1836. i 
Mr. BIDDLE again insisted that the letter re- 


' ferred to in his resolution was at variance with that 


quoted by the gentleman from North Carolina, and 
also that it gave an undue preference to'the inem- 
bers over other claimants of the Government. 

The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to. 

Mr. BELL, on leave, then submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed, with as little delay as possible, to commu- 
nicate to this House the amount of the appropria- 
tions of the past and present, years remaining 
unexpended; the amount required to fulfil. all 
existing engagements contracted prior to the first 
day of June last, and all existing. engagements 
contracted since that time; also, the amount of 
money drawn from the Treasury and placed in the 
hands of disbursing officers or agents on the first 
day of May last and at the present time; and that: 
he also report what objects of public expenditure 
can with the least injury to the public service be 
either wholly dispensed with during the present 
year, or bear any material reduction. : : 

The resolution having been read, and the Chair 
remarking that, under the rule, it would have to lie 
over one day, f porns 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the honora- 
ble mover, that as the information: called for. was 
of a very important charaeter, and ought to be in 
possession of the House with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to move. a suspension of the rule, so as to 
insure the. immediate consideration of the; resos 
lution. : ‘ Pee 

Mr. BELL said he was about to ask that indul- 


20° 


gence of-the House; and he made the motion which | 
was assented to; when the resoittion was consider- , 
ed and agreed to. 

PRESIDRANT’S MESSAGE. 

. On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the message 
of the President to` Congress‘was then taken up, 
and. referred to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state-of the Union; and‘on motion of the same gen- 
tleman, the House went thereon into committee, 
Mr. J. Q. ADAMS in the Chair.” : 

The Message being taken up-in committee— 

Mr.: CAMBRELENG introduced two resolu- 
tions, as follows : ; Si 

1. Resolved, Thati so much of the Presidents 
Message as relates to the finances of the country, 
be referred. to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

2. Resolved, "That so much of the President’s 
Message as relates to a bankrapt law, be referred , 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. g 

The two resolutions were severally agreed to 
nem dis.; when, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
the:committee rose and reported them to the House, 
and they were both severally concurred in. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: eee e, 

Resolved, That so much of the report of the Se- 
cretary of the 'Treastx¥ On the state of the finances, 
ag ‘relates to the finances of the country, be re- 
ferred tothe Crimmitiee of Ways and Means; and 
that so mura of said report as relates to a bankrupt 
law be yeferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘My, EWING made an inquiry of the chairman 
‘ot the Committee of Ways and Means, whether 
his motion had any reference to, or was intended to 
embrace, any proposition for the relief of the mer- 
chants, and the extension of their bonds. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied by stating that the 
terms he had used in his motion embraced every 
topic relating to the public finances, and, of course, 
necessarily and. directly involved the. question of 
extending the time of payment of the merchants’ 
bonds. It embraced all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of relief, and it was cer- 
tainly not Mr. C’s intention to suffer so important 
a proposition as that to escape his attention. He 
thought. it not improbable that the gentleman’s 
views and his own’ would-concur; but. he would 
confine himself then’ by: replying to the gentleman, 
that it was the design of his motion to embrace 
that as well as every other topic adverted to on the 
subject. : 

Mr. EWING then. moved to strike out the 
words “the Committee of Ways and Means,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ A select com- ` 
mittee, with power to inquire into existing laws, in 
connection w.th orders and regulations adopted by 
the Treasury, War, and Post Office Departments, 
which now tends to prolong the embariassments 
of ‘the people, and extend injurious influences 
through the politieal,.as well as the agricultural,com- 
mercial, and manufacturing interests of the Union; 
and to provide such: judicious restraints upon the 
abuses of Executive power, conferred by Jegisla- 
tion, in relation to- the currency, revenue, and pa- 
tronage hereafter, as may be deemed proper to af- 
ford permanent asd general relief: said committee 
to Consist of one: member of each State, appointed 
by a vote ofthe House. eee 

Afier a few remarks in support of the amend- 
ment by Mr. E. it was rejected, and the original 
resolution was agreed to. ~> 

On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio, 
and by general consent, a resolution was agreed to, 
directing the Clerk of the House not to have any 
maps printed’ in books erdered for the use of the 
Frouse, unless the maps be specially ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH, on leave, then submitted the fol- 
owing resolution: = : 
“Resolved, ‘That the action of the several standing 
committees of this House. on all matters not 
embraced’ by the Message of the President of the 
United States:to the two Houses of Congress, com- 
municated-on the second day of the current session, 
be ‘suspended: until the commencement of. the 
annual session of Congress, in December next; and 
that the consideration ofall petitions on such sus- 
pended matters be. alsó postponed to the period 
above specified. Ee aS 
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Mr, SMITH said he did not conceive how it. 


was to be expécled by those. who had claims upon 
the Govérnment, that the general business of Con- 
gress should be taken up. ` He was aware that 
while the Committee of -Ways and Means and 
the Committee on the Judiciary had under conside- 


‘yation the subjects which -were referred to them, 
‘there might be an intervalin which it might be pos- 


sible to consider some other. Subjects; but it is not 
to be expected thal this session can be continued 


sufficiently long to mature any other business than: 
‘that which we -have been specially called to. act | 
“upon. It wouldnct in the first place, be proper to 
‘take up general subjects, because we are not in pos- 


session of the means of carrying out that business. 
The President has refrained entirely from entering 
into matters of general legislation. Then if we are 
to go into other matters, it will be absolutely indis- 
pensable that an immediate call be made upon the 
Executive for the necessary informauon. This, 
however, he apprehended was not the. course 
which the majority of the House would desire 
to see taken. Tt was not to be expected by those 
having claims against the Government that this 
course ef proceedihg should be adopted. But he 
‘presumed the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Whittle- 
sey) would say that there were numerous claims 
which have been presented to the House and ex- 
amined by a committee, which might be acted. upon 
at this session. , In answer to this he would say, 
‘that it would hardly. be just to other claimants who 
have not had their claims brought before the House, 
to give precedence to the claims the gentleman had 
on a former day alluded to. He considered that it 
would be better to suspend all those claims for the 
present; and that the business we were called to 
deliberate upon should be proceeded with.. He, for 
one, wished that the special business might be the 


sole business of the session; and it appeared to | 


him that a responsibility rested upon every gentle- 
man, in conducting the business of the present ses- 
sion with an eye single to the great matter which 
we are here assembled to déliberate upon. If it 
shall be discovered that we can do nothing, let it 
be known as soon as possible, so that the country 
shall not-be kept in suspense. 


Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio understood the 
gentleman from Maine (Mr. Smith) to make two 
exceptions to the course he wished to see pursued 
by the House. In ‘the first place, the gentleman 
opposed going into business generally, because the 
President of the United States had not commnuni- 
cated the subjects to Congress. In relation to the 
recommendation of the President, the gentleman 
may search in vain, from the organization of the 
Government to the present time, to find the subject 
of the claims alluded to brought to the notice 
of the House. They are not presented in the 
message as- subjects for out deliberation, be- 
cause it is a part of our duty to examine and 
decide upon them without any recommendation 
of the President: Itis a part of the legisla- 
tive business of Congress to take up and con- 
sider this matter, and there-is no necessity for a re- 
commendation from the Executive. As to the in- 
formation which ‘may be desired from the Execu- 
tive officers of the Government, we can get at any 
time all the- information which may be necessary. 
Even if Congress only sits six weeks, he considered 
that it would be proper to call for the estimates of 
the departments, and proceed to act upon them; be- 


f| cause it isa fact that the officers of the Govern- 


ment are frequently in anticipation of their salaries 
for months before the appropriations are made to 
pay them, and they are frequently at the mercy of 
the merchants for a subsistence. As to the objection 
ofthe gentleman in relation to the preference which 
would be given to one class of claims over ahother, 
he had only to say, he considered that those claims 
which had been before the House for years, ought 
to be discharged before those which only originated 
or were presented on yesterday. He was not for 
prolonging the session, but he wished all the time 
we had to spare devoted to business of this descrip- 


- tion. $ i 
< Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolia, did not con- 


sider that the House was now prepared to act on 
this subject, and with a view to give time to con- 
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` sider the matier, he moved to postpone the resolu- 


‘man from Maine. 


tion until Wednesday-next. i 

Mr. BELL would cheerfully support this motion, 
if it were possi*le to get such information from the 
Comimittce of Ways and Means as could deter- 
‘mine what projects would probably. be brought 
before the House at the present session.. No per- 
son would deny that the subject brought to our 
notice in the message ‘of. the President was broad 
enough for the oceupation of-our whole time, pro-. 
vided the ecmmittees reported conformably to the 
recommendations there laid down... If he could be 
informed as to the intention of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, or of those. who were in the 
majority in the House, in relation. to bringing for- 
ward a project for the regulation of the fiscal con- 
cerns of the Government, he ‘could then-determine 
what course to pursue. In relation to some parts 
of that very extraordinary document, the message 


-of the President, he presumed there were some sen- 


timents contained in it, which would meet the sup- 
port of members from all sides of the House; and 
he should now be pleased to learn from the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, or some other individual who could 
give the information, what was to be, the 
course of action of. that committee on the 
subject. Ifit was to be expected that no other 
propositions than these should bé brought forward, 
he apprehended that we might, in the course of a 
short time, conclude our labors, and return to our 
constituents; and if no other propositions were 
brought forward than these, then he would have no 
hesitation in voting for the resolution of the gentle- 
But if it was the determination 
of the Committee to bring forward nothing but the very 
extraordinary proposition in relation to the finances 
of the country, he apprehended that the majority of 
the House would not be long in rejecting it. He 
considered it a project which the majority of the 
committee would hardly take upon themselves to 
bring before the House; and, if brought there, he 
took it that no majority. of that House or adminis- 
tration would venture to urge it upon the,coun- 
try. Itappeared to him. to be a project which was 
utterly impracticable, and could not be adopted. 
It may, to be sure, be in the pewer of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to bring forward a project 
of this kind;‘but if'it did, he had little doubt that it 
would be rejacted. If, however, the Committee 
of Ways and. Means should introduce a modi- 
fied project, with a. view of arresting the 
distresses of the country, he would vote against tak- 
ing up any thing which would interfere with this 
great and important matter. He would render 
every aid in his power to carry out some practica- 
ble project, to avert the evils which were impend- 
ing over us; but he could not give countenance to 
any such project as that recommended in the Mes- 
sage. When he received information from the 
Committee of Ways and Means asto the course 
intended to be adopted by that committee, he would 
be better prepared to give his vote than at present, ° 
and should wait till he received the information de- 
sired. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the gentleman 
from Tennessee having called upon him for infor~ 
mation, though it was not stricily in order, under 
the resolution they were discussing, yet he would 
make a brief response. The gentleman must be 
perfectly sensible that, in the present position of the 


. Committee of Ways and Means, for it had only 


been just aniiounced,. he (Mr. C.) could do- no 
more than answer for himself.. Thus far, however, 
he would take upon himself to answer for the com- 
mittee, that he was very certain every member of 
it would give an immediate attention to the sub- 
jecis embraced in the President’s. message, and re- 
ferred to it, and thal they would bring forward their 
bills at the very earliest day, and with the greatest 
possible dispatch. He also expressed the hope that 


_ the House would confine itself; as far. as practica- 


ble, to the propositions embraced in the message. 
On some these, he believed there would be ‘a gene~ 
ral concurrence, not only in that committee, but in 
the House itself. 

Upon the other great question adverted to in the 
Message, he should not, at that time, prematurely 
engage inany debate. The gentleman, however, 


must permit him‘to say, in reply, that he, for one, 
was perfectly willing, ahd held himself prepared, 
to decide that question, either in the committee or 
m the House ; and, for one, he was perfectly wil- 
ling to submit the question to the nation. Since 
we, sir, continued Mr. C. have been drawn out on 
this question, I hope gentlemen on the -other side 
will be as bold and as frank as the President of the 
United States has been. Let them take their 
ground. The glove is thrown. Let them come 
forward with their “propositions. ‘They have been 
talking so long about non-committalism, let them 
come forward now, imitate the example of the 
Presdent, and not lay dark. From the organs 
abroad, it may be inferred that we are not now to 
have the question of the Bank of the United 
States. That question may be postponed be- 
yond the fall elections; but, sir, that that issne we 
shall come to at last, is ascertain as the noonday 
sun. The great issue will be between the Bank 
of the United States, and the proposition whether 
the finances of the country can be, and shall: be, 
managed withont any bank or banks at all. 
That is the great question; and I hope the Com- 
. mittee of Ways and Means will concur with 
me in framing some b'll to dispense with all 
banks. That is the real question for the House to 
determine. . Whether that question would settled be 
now, or deferred till the fali elections, was for the 
consideration of the House, and not for the com- 
mittee; and J trust the House will not be kept here 
beyond three or four weeks. : 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
BELL, WISE, CUSHING, JENIFER,. and 
LEWIS WILLIAMS in opposition, and by 
Messrs. SMITH, DUNCAN, BOON, and 
HAYNES in favor of the resolution; when the mo- 
tion to postpone its consideration was rejected with- 
outa division. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, thought that, 
while the Committee of Ways and Means.were 
engaged. on the President’s Message, the other 
committees might take up the subject of private 
claims. Mr. G. then moved an additional clause 
to the resolution in the following words—“ with the 
exception of private business.” f l 
-` Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio asked for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment, but they were not 
ordered, and the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the original reso- 
lution— 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked for the yeas 
and nays thereon, but the House refused to order 
them. - 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, suggested that, 
at least, the Committee of Elections should be ex- 
cepted, but cries of “ No! No! proceeded from 
various parts of the hall. 

The resolution was then agreed to without a di- 
vision. : 

On motion, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
: Tuxspay, September 12, 1837. 

Mr. McKEAN presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens of Philadelphia county, remonstrating 
against the annexation of Texas to the United 
States; which was laid-on the table. i 

Mr. BUCHANAN also. presented a memorial 
from the citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, renionstrating against the annexation of 
the same province; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. LUNN offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, appointing a committee of three on the 
part of the Senate, to mect a like number on the 
part of the House, to direct the expenditure of the 
Library fund appropriated by Congress. 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama, was taken up for consi- 
deration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency cf re- 
storing to the District Court of the United States 
for the northern district of Alabama, its former 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. CLAY explained the reasons in brief for 
offering the resolution at the present time. It was 
a matter, it was true, of mere local consideration; 
yet he presumed it would not encounter objection 


to expedite the public business, much inconvenience 

and delay having resulted from the present time of 

holding the Court. 

Mr. GRUNDY asked, if the change were made 
as proposed by the. gentleman from- Alabama, 
whether the desired object would be effected. He 
recollected, that some fifteen years since an attempt 
was made to introduce something like a uniform 
system in relation to these matters. He would say, 
if the subject were referred, the committee would 
endeavor to do what was right - = 

Mr. BUCHANAN submitted to the gentleman 
whether any inconvenience would be sustained, if 
the subject were defered until the next session. 

Mr. CLAY explained that the business would 
be delayed for that length of time. f i 

Mr. SEVIER begged to offer an amendment, 
so` as to embrace the State of Arkansas, and to 
insert after the word Alabama; “and tothe district 
court of the State of Arkansas.” Mr. S: explained 
the necessity of the adoption of this amendment, 
on the ground of the delay that was occasioned. 
In that country there were frequent murders of the 
whites by the Indians and of the Indians by the 

ż whites, and in all cases they had to remain twelve 
months in prison before trial. 

The amendment was adopted, and the resolution 
as amended, agreed to. ; 

The other resolutions offered yesterday were se- 
verally taken up, considered and agreed tò. 

The bill to postpone the fourth instalment of de- 
posite with the States being taken up: 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that before the bill was 
read a second time, he wouldask the indulgence of 
the Senate to make a short explanation in regard 
to the Committee on Finance. Yesterday morning 
when the bill was reported from that committee, he 
took the opportunity of stating that, in all proba- 
bility, they would report further -this morning. 
They, however, found themselves unable to do so, 
partly in consequence of being unable to prepare 
the labored details before them, and having found 
at their meeting, this morning, two members 
of the committee, unexpectedly absent. The one, 
as he was informed since he came into the Senate, 
was called away by business, over’ which he had 
no control; and the other was so indisposed as to be 
unable to attend either the Senate or.the commit- 
tee. He mentioned these facts as an apology for 
not fulfilling his promise. He felt a confident hope 
from the best judgment he could form, that the 
committee. would be able to report in full on 
Thursday next. 

"Fhe bill was then read a second time, and, 
On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the further con- 
sideration of it was postponed till to-morrow. 

A message was received from the President of 

the United States by Major Van Buren, his private 
secretary; which was laid on the table, 
On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness; and after a short time spent therein, the doors 
were re-opened, when : 

The CHAR appointed the following gentlemen 
a Committee on the Library on the part of the Se- 
nate: Messrs. ROBBINS, PRESTON, and WALL. 
On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, September 12, 1837. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, on leave, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported the following 
bill: 

A BILL to postpone the fourth instalment of depo- 

site with the States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the transfer of the fourth instalment 
of deposites directed to be made with the States 
under the thirteenth section of the act of June 23d, 
1836, be, and the same is hereby, postponed until 
further provision by law. ‘ 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would merely mention, 
he said, for the information of the House, that that 
was the only bill the committee could agree upon 
at this morning’s session. There would, probably, 


of the House to-morrow morning. 
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om any quarter. The object of the change was [I 


be two other bills requiring the most urgent action, 


Thè above bill was then, on motion, of MV 
read twice and teferred: to a Committee 
Whole on the state of the Union. - eae 
On leave, Mr: JOHNSON of Maryland and Mr- 
HEROD presented memorials on the subject of’ 
currency; which were referred to the Committee’ 
Ways and Means; and ordered tobe printed!” 
On motion of Mr. GARLAND..of Virginia, it 
was 3 = aaa seh 
Resolved, That the House do now proeéed:to ‘the: 
election of a Chaplain to-the House.” ee 
Whereupon, the following nominations weré 
-made: ~ ; 
Mr. GARLAND nominated Rev. Mr. Tusron. 
. McKIM a Rev. Mr. REES ois 
. HOLT oe Rev. Mr, FISKE- 
. BRONSON & Rey. Mr. McCarron: 
: TAYLOR “ Rey. Mr. Comstock. © 
. WAGENER “ Rev. Mr. Expaucu.: 
. EVERETT s Rev, Mr. ADAMS. 
Messrs. GARLAND. of Virginia, McKIM, and 
EVERETT having been appointed tellers; theire- 
sult of the first ballot was announced as follows: + 


Whole number of votes -i oom, 205 
Necessary to a choice = ~ ~ #108 
Rey. Mr. Tuston received -~ der 
Mr. Rees - - - = 25 

Mr. Fiske - - - 29 

Mr. McCallum. . - - -12 

Mr. Comstock Žž - ~ - 10 

` Mr. Ebangh - - -16 

. Mr. Adams - - = LO 
Blanks - - - Soe - 9: 


Se there being no, choice, the. House balloted a 
second time, the result of which was as follows: 


Whole number of votes coos e203, 

Necessary toa choice - _ - ~ 40a 

Rey. Mr. Tuston - - -u 135 
Mr. Rees - - - is ” 
Mr. Fiske - - ‘S535 4 
Mr. McCallum. - ma OB 
Mr. Comstock = - - 2 ge 
Mr. Ebaugh - - sere AL 
Mr. Adams - ees 7 


Blanks - = ied i ea Ae 
So that the Rey. Mr. Tuston having received’ a 
majority of all the votes given, he was therefore 
declared duly elected Chaplain to the House for the 
25ih Congress. SERR 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Louisiana, on leave, pre- 
sented a memorial from the. Chamber of Com: 
merce of New Orleans, praying for the establish- 
ment of a national bank; which was referred to’the 
Committee of Ways and Means. ; 
Mr. ADAMS submitted the following resolutions; 
which, by the rule, lie over one day: ise : 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this-House,.so far 
as the public interest will permit, the correspon~ 
dence between the Government of the United 
States and that of Great Britain, relating to the 
North Eastern Boundary of the United States, 
since the Message of the late President to the Senate 
of the United States, of the 15th of June, 1836. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicated to this House, so 
far as may be consistent with the public interest, 
all the correspondence between the Government of 
the United States and that of Mexico, concerning 
the boundary between them; and particularly con- 
cerning any proposition for a cession of Territory 
belonging to the Mexican confederation ‘to the Uni- 
ted States; and also all correspondence. relating - 
thereto between the Department of State and. the 
diplomatic representatives of the United States in 
Mexico, and of the said department awith.those of 
the Mexican Republic accredited to” the Governs 
ment of the United States... . p : 

Resolved, Thatthe President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House whether 
any proposition. has been made: on the part of the 
Republic of Texas to the Government of the United 
States, for the annexation of the said Republic of 
Texas to this Union; and. if such proposition’ has 
been made, what answer has been returned, -and 
all correspondence which has taken place relating 
thereto. 2 ee 

On motion of Mr. HAYNER, 

The House adjourned. 


“SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE RULES. 


The following is the select. committee of the | 


House, on the subject of the rules and orders, ap- 
pointed on the second day of the session: — f 
Mr. MERCER of Virginia. 

Mr. HAMER.of Ohio. 

Mr. BRIGGS of Massachusetts. 

Mr, SMITH of Maine: : . 


-Mr MUHLENBERG of Pennsylvania. 


IN ‘SENATE,  . 
i WEDNESDAY, September. 13, 1837. 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana presented a petition pro- 
testing: against receiving Texas into the Union. 
Mr. HUBBARD also presented a memorial from 
sundry citizens remonstrating in the strongest man- 
ner against the annexation of that province to the 
United States. Both of the above were laid on the 
table. ng 
Mr.: NORVELL presented a petition from the 
officers of the revenue cutter Dexter, stating their 
duties were equally arduous with. those of the offi- 
cers of the Navy, and praying that they might be 
allowed the same compensation: laid on the table. 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition from Mr. 
Feuchtwanger, accompanying which was a speci- 
men exhibiting a new cent made of German silver, 
which the petitioner represents to be’ as cheap as 
copper, and more portable. 

Mr. MORRIS presented seven memorials from 
different counties in Ohio, remonstrating against 
the admission of Texas into the Union; which were 
laid. on. the table. : 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Fj- 
nance, reported the following bills: 

A BILL to authorize the issuing of Treasury notes. 

Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 

- tatives of the United States of America. in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause Treasury 
notes, for such sum or sums as he may think expe- 
dient, but not exceeding, in the whole amount of 
notes issued, the sum of millions of dol- 
lars, and of denominations not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for any one note, to be prepared, 
signed, and. issued. in the manner hereinafter 
provided, ay : 

Sue. 2. Aad be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes, authorized to be issued by the first 
section of this act, shall be reimbursed and re- 
deemed by the United States, at the Treasury 
thereof, after the expiration of one year from the 
dates of the said:notes, respectively; from which 
said dates, for the term of one year, and no longer, 
they shall bear such interest as shall be expressed 
upon the face of the said notes; which rate of 
interest, upon each several issue of the said notes, 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
and with the advice and approbation of the Presi- 
dent; but shall in no case exceed the rate of interest 
of six percentum per annum. :'The reimbursement 
herein provided for shal! be made at the Treasury 
of the United States, to’ the holders of the said 
notes, respectively, upon presentment, and shall 
include the principal of each note, and the interest 
due thereon at the time of payment For this 
reimbursement, at the time and times herein spe- 
cified, the faith of the United States is hereby 
solemnly pledged. 

Sec. 3. And be it’ further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be 
respectively signed, on behalf of the United States, 
by the Treasurer thereof, and countersigned by the 
Register of the Treasury. And that those officers 
respectively shall, as checks upon each other, and 
to secure the public safety, keep separate, full, and 
accurate accounts of the number, date, deno- 
mination, and amount of all the nates signed and 
countersigned by them, respectively; which said ‘ac- 
counts shall be carefully preserved and placed on 
file in: the Treasury Department; and also similar 
accounts, kept and preserved in the same manner, 
of all-the said. notes redeemed, as the same 
shall be-returned“and cancelled; and the Treasurer 
shall farther account, quarterly, for all such nétes 


delivered to him for signature, or issue, by the Re- | 


gister. The Treasurer and Register of the Treasu- | 
ry are hereby authorized,-by and with the consent | 
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der necessary; the compensation of each clerk -sô 
employed tobe fixed by the Secretary.: - 

- Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and’ he is hereby. anthos 
rized, with the approbation of the President of ‘the 
United States, to cause to be issued such portion of 
the said Treasury notes as.the President may think 
expedient, in payment of debts due by thë United 
States to: such public creditors or other. persons as 
may choose to receive such. notes in payment, as 


aforesaid, at par. And the-Secretary of the Trea- 


sury is further authorized, with the approbation of 
the President of the United States, to borrew, from 
time to time, not under par, such sums as the Pre- 
sident may think expedient, on the credit of such 
notes. i 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall. be transferrable, by delivery 
and assignment endorsed thereon, by the person to 
whose order the-same shall, on the face thereof, 
have been made payable. ; 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Thai the said 


} Treasury notes shall. be. everywhere received in 


payment of all duties and taxes laid by the autho- 
rity of the United States, of all public lands sold by 
the said authority, and of all debts due to the United 
States, of any character whatsoever. And, on 
every such payment, credit shall be given for the 
amount of the principal and interest which, on the 
day of such payment, may be due on the note or 
notes thas given in payment. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and directed to cause to be reimbursed and 
paid the principal and interest of the Treasury notes 
which may be issued by virtue of this act, at the 
several time and times when the same, according 
to the provisions of this act, should be thus reim- 
bursed and paid. And the said Secretary is further 
authorized to make purchases of the said hotes, at 
a price not exceeding par, for the amount: of the 
principal and interest due at the time of purchase 
on such notes. And so much of any moneys in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, as may 
be: necessary for -that purpose, is hereby appro- 
priated, for paying the. principal and interest of 
said notes. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That a sum of 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of’ any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for de- 
fraying the expense of preparing, printing, engrav- 
ing, signing, and otherwise incident to the issuing 
of the Treasury notes authorized by this act. 
Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause 
or procure to he falsely made, forged, or counter- 


| feited, or willingly aid or. assist in falsely making, 
. forging, or counterfeiting, any note;in imitation of; 
or purporting to be a Treasury note “aforesaid; or | 


shall falsely alter, or cause or procure to-be falsely 
altered, or willingly aid or assist in falsely altering, 
any Treasury note issued as aforesaid; or shall 
pass, utter, or publish, or -attempt to pass, utter, or 
publish, as true, any faise, forged, or counterfeited 
note, purporting to be a Treasury note as aforesaid, 
knowing the same to be falsely forged or counter- 
feited; or shall pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to 
pass, utter, or publish, as true, any falsely altered 
Treasury note, issued as aforesaid, knowing the 


same tobe falsely altered, every such person shall be’ 


deemed and adjudged guilty of felony, and being 
therefore convicted by due course of law, shall be 
sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard labor 
‘or a period not less than three years, nor more 
than ten years, and be fined in a sum not exceeding 
five thousand dollars. : ; 
Sec. 10. Andbe it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, andheis hereby, authorized to 


make and issue, from time to time, such instrūc- 


tions, rules, and regulations to the several collec- 


| tors, receivers'of public money, depositories, and 
| all others who may be authorized to receive the 


said Treasury notes on behalf of, and as agents in 


| any capacity for, the United States, as to the safe- 
keeping, disposition, ‘return, and cancelling of the 


- and approbation of the Secretary of: the Treasury, T said notes so- paid to` and received by them respec- 
‘to employ such additional. temporary-clerks-as, the- a 
duties enjoined upon them by this section may ren- | 


tively, and as to their accounts and returns to the de- 
partment of. all-such receipts as may seem to him 
best calculated -to promote the public interests and 
convenience, and secure the United States and the 
holders of: the said notes against frauds and losses, 

Sec. 1]. And beit further enacted, That it-shall 


` þe, and hereby is, made the duty of the Secretary 


of the Treasury. to cause a statement to be publish- 
ed, monthly, of the amount of all Treasury-notes 
issued or redeemed in. pursuance of the provisions 
of this act. ~~ f 
A BILL authorizing a further postponement of 
payment upon duty-bdnds. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 


- tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 


sembled, That the Secretary. of the- ‘Treasury be, . 
and he hereby is, authorized to. grant such further 
extension of credit upon all bonds for duties now 
outstanding, as shall make the whole extension of 
credit upon each bond six. months from the time 
when the original bond became due and payable, 
making the extension in each case to depend upon 
the same conditions as to additional security, the 
payment of interest, and other terms, which „have 
been prescribed by the Treasury Department to the 
extension of revenue, bonds since May last: Provid- 
ed, That nothing herein contained shall be constru= 
ed to include any existing bonds, where the parties 
to the same have not, since the bonds became pay- 
able, given additional security, of made part pay- 
ment, and are, by the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, considered insolvent, or unsafe securities for 
the payment of their bonds. : ; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the ad- 
ditional credit of six months, granted by ‘the first 


‘section of this act, upon outstanding duty bonds, 


shall be upon the same terms and conditions 
granted upon.all bonds for duties which may be 
given during the period of one year from and after 
the first day of October, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That where the 
security in any bond which has been, or may here- 
after be postponed, is entirely satisfactory, the prin- 
cipal or sureties in the same shall not be disabled 
from being in the mean time, till the period of post- 
ponement provided for by this act expires, received 
as principal or sureties in other bonds for duties, 
notwithstanding the bond first given may-not have 
been actually pa'l, discharged, or exiended before 
or on the day it fell due: Provided, That such prin- 
cipal and sureties.shall be found, in all other re- 
spects; safe and satisfactory security for the bonds 
to which they may be proposed as parties... 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the opera- 
tion of all prior laws, and parts of-laws, so far as 
inconsistent with this act, be suspended in the parti- 
culars in which. they may conflict with, or differ 
from, its.provisions, until this act shall cease by its 
own limitation. ` i oe 


A BILL for adjusting the remaining claims upon 
the deposite banks. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury , 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to continue to witk- 
draw the public moneys now remaining in any: of 
the former deposite banks, in a manner as gradual 


: and convenient to the institutions as shall be con: 


sistent with the pecuniary wants of the Govern- 
ment, and the safety of the funds thus.to be drawn; 


` and that no further interest than that required by 


the deposite act of the twenty-third of J une, one 
thousand eight hundred ‘and ‘thirty-six, under which 
those-deposites were made, shall be demanded of 
any bank which has met, or shall hereafter. meet. 
the requisitions of the department.. This-provision 
shall also extend to such public moneys as may re- 


` main in any of the said banks, whecher standing 


to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
cr of any disbursing or other public officer of the. 
Government. ; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case of 
neglect or refusal by any of the said banks to čom- — 


` ply with the requisitions of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, as he shall make them, in conformity 


| with the first section of this act, suits shall be insti- 


tuted, where that has not already “been: done, to 


recover the amounts due to the United States, ün- 
ess the defaulting bank shall forthwith cause to be 
excuted and delivered to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury a bond, with security to be approved by the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, to pay to the United 
States the whole moneys due from it, in three in- 
stalments ; the first to be paid at the expiration of 
two months from the passage of this act, the second 
at the expiration of five months, and the remain- 
ing instalment at the expiration of eight months 
from the same period; and interest therenpon at 
the rate of six per centum per annum, from the 
time of default, together with any damages which 
may have accrued to the United States from. pro- 
tests of drafts drawn upon it, or from any- other 
consequence of its failure to fulfil its obligations 
to the public Treasury. i 

These bills were read a first time and ordered to 
a second reading. 

The bill for the postponement of the fourth in- 
stalmeat of deposite with the States being taken up, 

Mr. CALHOUN said. he hoped. that the Senate 
would not now aceton the bill, but that it would be 
postponed till to-morrow. : : 

Mr. WRIGHT remarked that. he entertained no 
other feeling than a desire to expedite the business 
before Congress as much as possible. He was not 
aware thal there was any thing yet to be reported 
from the Committee on Finance which would at ail 
affect the present bill, Those measures which he 
had just reported certainly had an intimate connec- 
tion with it. He had no desire to press the bill 
at this time, feeling a confident hope that the com- 
mittee would complete the business before them by 
to-morrow morning, and be enabled to report: * 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the further con- 
sideration of the bill was postponed till to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. MORRIS, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnuspay, September 13, 1837. 

The CHAIR. stated, that in pursuance of the 
notice he had given on yesterday, he would now 
call the States ‘in their order for petitions and me- 
morials. He also stated that he should be-govern- 

_ed by the order of the House -ón Monday, and he 
presumed that all memorials would be disposed of 
in the manner set forth in that resolution. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested for the conside- 
ration of the Chair and the House, that. the mere 
presentation of petitions to go on the files of the 
House, and be taken back at the next session, 
would be a very unnecessary ceremony. 

The CHAIR replied that it would be at the dis- 
cretion of the members who held petitions, whether 
they would present them and have them postponed 
until December, or hold them in their. own pos- 
session. : 

Petitions and memorials were presented by, 

Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SLADE of Vermont. 

Mr. BRONSON of New York. 

Mr. PETRIKIN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD of Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Louisiana. 

Messrs. RARIDEN and GRAHAM. of Indiana. 

Mr. CASEY of Illinois. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported a bill to authorize the 
issuing of Treasury notes; which was read twice 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. . 

The bill is in the following words: 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he ishereby, authorized to cause Treasury 
notes, not bearing interest, for such sum or sums.as 
he may think expedient, but not exceeding, in the 
whole amount of notes issued, the sum of twelve 
millions of dollars, and of denominations not less 
than one hundred dollars for any one note, to be 
prepared, signed, and issued in the manner herein- 
after provided. i 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes authorized to be issued by the first 
section of this act, shall be reimbursed and re- 
deemed by the United States, at the Treasury 
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thereof, after the expiration of one year from the 
dates of the said notes respectively. The reim- 
bursement herein provided for shall be made at the 
Treasury of the United States, tothe holders of the 
said notes respectively, upon presentment; and in 
case.of presentment and non-payment of said notes 
after they become due, the holder or holders shall 
be entitled to receive interest at the rate of five per 
cent. perannum from: the date of demand of pay- 
ment; and for this reimbursement, according to the 
provisions of this act, the faith of the United States 
is hereby soleranly pledged. . ‘ 

Sec. 
Treasury notes. shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be 
respectively :signed,-on behalf of the United States 
by the Treasurer thereof, an! countersigned by the 
Register of the Treasury; and that those officers 
respectively shall,.as checks upon each other, and 

‘to secure the public safety, keep separate, full, and 
accurate accounts of the number, date, denomina- 
tion and amount of all the notes signed and coun- 
tersigned by them respectively, which said acconnts 
shail be carefully preserved and placed on file in 
the Treasury Department; and also similar ac- 
covnts, kept and preserved in the same manner, of 
all the said notes redeemed, as the same shall be 
returned and cancelled; and the ‘Treasurer shall 
further acconnt, quarterly, for all such notes deliv- 
ered to him fer signature or issue by the Register. 
The ‘Treasurer and Register of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized, by.and with the consent and ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury, to em- 
ploy such additional temporary clerks as the duties 
enjoined upon them by this section may render ne- 
cessary, the compensaiion. of each clerk so em- 
ployed to be fixed by the Secretary. 

Sec. And beitfurther enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury be, andke hereby is, autho- 
rized, with the approbation of the President of the 
United States, to cause to be issued such portion of 
the said Treasury notes as the President may think 
expedient, in payment of debts due by the United 
States to such public creditors, or other persons, as 
may .choose to receive such notes in payment as 
aforesaid, at par. ` 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be issued payable to order or 
bearer, as the said Secretary, with the approbation 
of the President, shall direct; and shall be transfer- 
able by delivery, if made payable to bearer, and 
by the endorsement of the original payee if made 
payable to order, without other or further assign- 
ment or evidence of a transfer of property. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be every where received in 
payment of all dues and taxes laid by the authority 
of the United States; of all public lands sold by the 
said authority; and of all debts due to the United 
States, of any character whatsoever. And on 
every such payment credit shall be given for the 
amount of the principal and interest, if any should 
accrue under the provisions of this act, which, on 
the day of such payment, may be due on the note 
or notes thus given in payment. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be reimbursed and 
paid the principal and interest of the Treasury notes 
which may. be issued by virtue of this act, at the 
several time and times when the same, according to 
the provisionsof this act, should be thus reimbursed 
and paid. And the said Secretary is further au- 
thorized to make purchases of the said notes ata 
price not exceeding par,.for the amount of the prin- 
cipal and interest due at the time of purchase on 
such notes; and so much. of any moneys In the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, as may be 
necessary for that purpose, is hereby appropriated, 
for paying the principal and interest of said notes. 

And be it further enacted, That a sum of 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of any mo- 
neysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for de- 
fraying the expense of preparing, engraving, sign- 
ing, and all other expenses incident to the issuing 
of the Treasury notes authorized by this act. 

Sec. . And be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or 


Sec. 


And be it further enacted, That the said 


cause, Or procure to- be, falsely made, forged, or 


counterfeited, or willingly aid or. assist in falsely 


making, forging, or counterfeiting, any notes in 
F 


said, knowing the same to he falsely altered, every 
such person shall be deeméd and adjudged guilty of 
felony, and, being thereof convicted by due course 
of law, shall be sentenced to be imprisoned and 


‘kept to hard labor for a period not less than three 


years, nor more than ten years, and be fined -in a 
sum not exceeding five thousand dollars. 

Src. If any person shall: make or engrave, or 
cause, or procure tọ: be-made or engraved, or. shall 
have in his custody or possession : any: metallic 
plate, engraved after the. similitude of any. plate 
from which any notes issued as aforesaid, shall 
have been printed, with intent to use such plate, or 
to cause, or suffer the same to be used in forging 
or counterfeiting any of the notes issued as afore- 
said; or shall have in his custody or possession any 
bank note or notes, engraved and printed after the 
similitnde of any notes issued as aforesaid, with 
intent to use such blanks, or cause, or suffer the 
same to. be used in forging or counterfeiting any of 
the notes issued as aforesaid; or shall have in his 
cnsiody or. possession any paper adapted. to: the 
making of notes, and similar to the paper upon 
which any such notes shall have been issued, with 
intent to use such paper, or cause, or suffer the 
same to be used in forging or counterfeiting any. of 
the notes issued as aforesaid, every such person, 
b ‘ing thereof convicted, by due course of law, shall 
be sentenced to be imprisoned, and kept to:hard 
labor, for a term not less than three nor more. than 
ten years, and fined in a sum not exceeding five: 
thousand dollars. ; 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to make and issue, from time to time, such 
instructions, rules, and regulations, to. the several 
collectors, receivers of public money, depositories, 
and all others who may be authorized to receive 
the said Treasury notes on behalf of, and as agents 
in any capacity for the United States, as. to. the 
safe-keeping, disposition, return, and cancelling of 
the said notes so paid to, and received’ by them 
respectively, and-as_to: their accounts and returns 
to the Department of all such receipts as. may seem 
to him best calculated to promote the ‘public inte- 
rests and convenience, and to secure the United 
States and the holders of the said notes against 
frauds and losses. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause a statement to be pnb- 
lished monihly of the amount of all Treasury notes 
issued or returned in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. MERCER, from the select commiltee ap- 
pointed on the subject of the rules for the govern- 
ment of the House, made a report in part; which 
was made the order of the day for to-morrow, and 
ordered to be printed. . i 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
ADAMS on yesterday, came up in course: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House, so far 
as may be consistent with the public: interest, all 
the correspondence between the Government of the 
United States and that of Mexico, concerning the 
boundary between them; and particularly concern- 
ing any proposition for a cession of Territory be- 
longing to the Mexican confederation to the United 
States; and also all correspondence relating thereto 
between the Department. of State and the diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States in Mexi- 
co, and of the said department with those of the 
Mexican Republic accredited to the Government 


of the United States. 


Nin ADAMS said’ he’ had submitted the resolu- 
“tion fer thé purpose of obtaining the information 
galled for‘in'it, andhe should wait until he saw 
“whether any objections were made to the resolution 
before he made any remarks thereon. 
Mr: HOWARD said, if the gentleman from 
‘Massachusetts meant merely when the documents 
< game in to have them printed, and notrefer them to 
any committee of the House, he should make no 
opposition to it. Tf, however, it was the intention 
of the gentleman to ‘move to refer them to com- 


mittees, for thé purpose ‘of taking up the ‘time of the | 


House, which should be devoted to other business, 
he should oppose it. He hoped the House would 
not, by a silent vote, place itself in a situation from 
‘which it would be difficult to extricate itself. He 
could ` not: now see the necessity of printing 
the correspondence called for, as another motion 
had interfered in the matter; but he presumed ‘the 
gentleman had some good reason for calling for it. 

Mr. ADAMS said it was not his.intertion to 
bring the subject before the House for discussion 
at the present time. His intention was simply to. 
have the information, and tohave it printed for the 
information of the House, and the information of 
the nation. 

- should be taken at this ‘time, and he should, when 
the’second resolution came up, take occasion to 
make some remarks thereon, and give the reasons 
which‘induced him to call for the correspondence. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. ADAMS'S second resolution, in the following 

o words, was then taken up: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House whether 
aùy proposition has been’ made on the part of the 
Republic of Texas to the Government of the United 
‘States, for the” annexation: of the said Republic of 
Texas to thisfUnion; and if such proposition has 
“been made, what answer has been returned, and 
all correspondence which has taken place relating 
thereto. 

Mr. WISE should vote against this resolution, 
for the reason that the correspondence was not un- 
derstood (o-be in that condition at this time that it 

` should be made public; and in reference to.the inte- 
rests Of the Republic of Texas, its publication at this 

. time might be derogatory to: them. 

Mr. HAYNES drew the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to the fact that the reso- 
lution did not-contain the qualification or restric- 
tion usual. in calling for information from the 

' Exeenlive. If the gentleman would so modify it, 
he would vote for it; otherwise, nat. : 

Mr. ADAMS replied, that the reason why 
he had not inserted the usual restrictions was, 
that the call embraced in the resolution was 
a simple question ‘as. to a matter of fact; and 

che did not, for that reason,-deem them ne- 
cessary.. It. was .a simple , question whether a 
proposition had been made to this Government, 
whichiit was of public notoriety, the legislative 
body of the Republic of Texas instructed their Ex- 
ecutive should be made. - That, he repeated, was a 
matter of public notoriety, and the object of this 
inquiry was to know whether that proposition had 
been made: - : 

Another reason was, that he considered the pro- 
position: itselfas utterly unconstitutional, as one 
which neither the President of the United States, 
nor that House, nor that Congress, had any right 
to receive, entertain or consider. It was a new 
thing in the history of this nation—it was a new 
thiug in the history of the world, and was totally 
different from what had taken place herctofore, in 
cessions of territory to the United States. 


On the first occasion the cession of a territary. 


took place under this Government, that-of Louisi- 
sana, it was objected to at the time, that it was un- 
oeonstitutional. 
é ry, it was Mr. Adams's opinion at. the 
times- ahd that opinion stood recorded upon the 
journals of. the Senate, that so far as the 
mere cession Of a territory was involved, it was 
within the power of the Government of the United 
States; butin thateesiion certain provisions were 
introduced, relating tothe inhabitants of that terri- 
sory, and securing tothem: what, in his opinion, the 
Constitution of the United States did not authorize 
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‘the Congress of the United. States nor the Govern- 


He was willing “that the question - 


So far as that was a cession.of a 


iment of the United States to.confer.. That was not 
only his-own opinion. at the tme, but it was the 
opinion also of the then -President of the United 


States, an opinion well known tothe world. It. 


was the opinion “also of his successor, the then Se- 
cretary of State, an. opinion avowed by him per~ 
sonally to Mr. A. lt was in consequence of that 
opinion that he had introduced into the Senate of 
the United States, a resolution by which the stipula- 
tions in the‘treaty in favor of, the inhabitants of the 
provincé of Louisiana should be fulfilled; that the’ 
rights of citizens of the United States, which it 
was stipulated they should enjoy, should be secured 
to. them by that power which alone, in his opinion, 
could secure thein to them, viz: the people of the 
United States; He had proposed amendments to 
the Constitution for that purpose to the Senate, but 
he was overruled; and, notwithstanding the opinion 
of the President of the’ United States, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of the then Secretary of State, the 
Congress of that day did proceed, and did under- 
take to carry into effect that treaty, and to perform 
the functions embraced in it. 

Now, if, under the first resolution just adopted 


‘by the House, it should appear that a proposition 


had been actually made to tne Republic of Mexico 
to cede a portion of her territory to the United 
States; and if it happened that that proposition had 
been accepted, and that a treaty had been made, by 
virtue of which the inhabitants of that portion of 
the Mexican Republic thus ceded by that Govern- 
ment to the United States were to enjoy certain 
privileges, among them that of being admitted, in 
due time, into the Union, and it had been ratified 
by two-thirds of the Senate, the precedents of Lou- 
isiana and Florida might have been adduced in its 
support. But here was a totally different thing. 
This. was not the case of a foreign Government 
ceding a territory to the United States, and stipula- 
ting for certain advantages, but it was a whole 
nation, a whole people which were proposed to be 
added into this Union, and enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of citizens of the United States. Now 


that was an operation differing in toto from that cf . 


merely receiving the cession of a Territory, and an 
operation, he there declared it to be his opinion, in 
the face of God, that no power on earth was capa- 
ble of performing, but the people of Texas on one 
side, and the people of the .United States on the 
other. The Republic of Texas had never conferred 
upori its Executive the power to make this proposi- 
tion, nor had we any information. that it was in- 
tended by the people of that Republic. Tle had 
read their Constitution: and certainly no such power 
was given in that instrament. No such power 
existed in the President of the United States, or in 
the Congress of the United States, to reecive 
any such proposition. It was a proposition 
of which the people of the United States 
alone were competent judges: Now if the pro- 
position. had been made, in his humble opi- 
nion, the only answer that could be given by 
the President of the United States; was that he had 
no power to receive the proposition, If the pro- 
position be made to that Congress, the only answer 
that could be given to it, in his opinion, was that 
that Congress had no power to receive it. The 
Constitution conferred no such power. That was 
the reason why he did not insert, in the resolution, 
the usual form of restriction, “if he should not 
judge it- incompatible with the public interest.” 
Mr. A. did not think it possible for the President to 
consider it incompatible to answer the simple ques- 
tion embraced in the call. Ft was a question in 
which the whole people of the United States had. a 
deep, deep, deep interest—-an interesi involving not 
only the happiness and prosperity, but the very €x- 
islence of the Union: for it was his frm opinion 
that a very large portion of the people of this coun- 
try, dearly as they loved the Union, would prefer 
its.total dissolution. to the act of annexation of 
Texas. f rg f 

_ The reason given by the gentleman from Vir- 
gima, that though there was a correspondence, yet 
that it was. not at present in a condition to lay 
before the public, so far fiom being a reason why 
the call should: not be made, was an additional 
reason for. the call. Since the existence of the 


"correspondence had. been admitted, Mr. A. de- 


manded in the name, and as one of the representa- 
tives, of the people. of the United States, that they 
should know what that correspondence was that was 


to take away a part of their rights and bestow them 


upon another whole nation. . Still, however, it it be 
the opinion of the majority that the restriction 
Should be introduced, it was competent for any gen- 
teman to move it, and the House might do its 
pleasure, by adopting or rejecting such a proviso. 
He himself was willing to take the resolution, even 
with that restriction upon it, because, of all things, 
he desired, not only that that House, but that the 


‘whole people of the country, should know. what 


disposition was proposed to ‘be made of their 
rights. Ea i Te i ki 

Mr. HAYNES then moved the usual proviso, 
“provided he (the President) deems it not incompa- 
tible with the public interest.” ‘ i 

Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina expressed 
lis intention of voting for the amendment, but 
against the whole proposition, on the gronnd of its 
having been prematurely brought. before the cons 
sideration of the House. He had no intention, at 
that time, of going over the topics adverted to by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, for he felt con- 
vinced that no good would result by discussing the 
subject of Texas in its present very inchoate state. 
He would, however, when the proper time arrived, 
be prepared to reply. to the gentleman, and would 
confine himself then by saying in advance, that he 
differed with him on every ground. j 

Mr. T. thought it proper to add a single word or 
two. It would be remembered that, on a former 
dccasion, the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
made some very. important and honorable explana- 
lions, in reply to some remarks made by Mr. T. as 
to what occurred in relation to the Texan boundary, 
while the distinguished gentleman was Secretary of 
Stale. It was then declared by the gentleman that 
he had been himself opposed to the limitation, and 
in favor of the treaty to extend the boundary. But 
now, forsooth, they were told it was not in the 
power of this Government to get back by treaty 
that which the gentleman says they could retain by 
treaty. Why it was a most monstrous do¢trine, 
that a Government can cede away, and not recover 
back. i 

Another argument of the gentleman was not less 
strange. It. seemed they were not bound. to take 
the acts of the Executive of Texas, in relation to 
foreign matters, as authentic. Why, were they not 
bound. to -take the acts of the Executives of all 
foreign Governments charged with the treaty-mak- 
ing power, without going into an examination of 
the internal structure of those Governments? In this 
case, if the proposition had been made, it was made 
by the authorized branch of the Government de- 
pated with the treaty-making power; though, even 
if they were to look behind that, they would find it 
to have been done in strict accordance with the will 
of the people. ` 

The CHAIR reminded the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that it must be manifest the resolution 
did not open so wide a range of debate as the gen- 
tleman appeared to be indulging in. ; 

Mr. THOMPSON did not design to go farther 
into it than had been indalged in by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. : : 
< Mr. PICKENS merely arose to correct the 
impression his colleague and others of his friends 
seemed to be laboring under as to the condition of 
the correspondence. There was no. objection 
whatever, at that time, to its being presented to the 
American people and to the world. As a-friend 
to the cause of Texas, he was himself willing that 
it shonld be presented, in order that, by the regular 
session of Congress, the people generally, as well 
asthe members there, might make up their minds 
and.be prepared te discuss it. as 

While ap, Mr. P. would return his thanks to 
the gentleman from Massachusetis for the position 
he-had assumed, and for the candor he had. dis- 
played. He had taken his ground in. advance. 
Mr. P. was not, however, to be drawn into the issue 
yet, for he would wait for events, but. he. wished 
the attention of the House and the country to be 


| called to the very remarkable language of the gen- 


tleman, and Mr. P. wished them to understand from 
what quarter of this country the issue was to be pree 


_sented. If he was not mistaken, he understood the 
‘gentleman to say that the people of this country 
would prefer dixunion to the-annexation of Texas. 

© Mr, ADAMS. I said a very large portion. 

Mr. PICKENS. Ab, well, it amounted nearly 
to the same thing, for Mr. P. presumed the gen- 

-fleman spoke out of his intimate knowledge of 
¿the people in bis own section of the country. 
Well, then, if this be the public feeling there, and 
if this be a declaration in advance, let it be distinct- 
ly understood that this declaration first came from 
that quarter that hasheretofore sung hallelujahs to 
this Union. Yes: the gentleman now, presents 
the alternative, and says it is disunion. ; 

. What Mr. P. rose principally for, was to call the 
attention of the Flouse to that remarkable issue, and 
also the public and the country to the quarter from 
whence it came! Yes: there are great questions 


involved, great interests involved; and it was, he- 


confessed, a novel spectacle to see constitutional 
limitations advocated in that quarter. He rejoiced 
atit. It was. the first time since he had the honor 
of a seat cn that floor, that be had heard constitu- 
tional restrictions. advocated from. that quarter. 
There might be other questions arising of deep and 
vital inierest, in which he hoped and trusted the 
gentleman would also consider constitutional re- 
Strictions.. He hoped, however, the gentleman 
would. not construe the Constitution to shield his 
own peculiar interesis, while those of others were 
to be trampled down. Atall events, the doctrine 
of construction from that quarter was a new one, 
and he rejoiced to see it. 

Mr. P. had gone a little, beyond what he had in- 
tended. He had risen principally to say, that from 
whathe had been informed, and it came from the 
very highest quarter, the correspondence was in a 
situation to be presented to the world, and it was 
his desire that it should be presented at once, so 
that the American people might judge upon the great 

_quesiion involved. . Though he rejoiced to bear the 
gentleman from Massachusetts come out, and he 
hoped he would be prepared to; meet the issue he 

-had himself made, Mr. P. was not at present to 
be drawn into the discussion. , 

Mr. PETRIKEN moved: to. lay the resolution 
and proposed amendment on the table. 

. Mr. REED asked for the yeas and nays, which 

_ were ordered, and: were—yeas 74, nays 149. 

». Bothe House refused to lay the subject on the 

table. 

Mr. HOWARD did not consider the amendment 
` of any great consequence, and had himself rather 
the resolution passed without it, inasmuch as the 


entleman had made the cail an absolute one, and | 
g! 


on account of the remarks made by hiny upon it. He 
knew the reluctance of the House to entertain debate 
then; and would only say, that ifthe gentleman from 
Virginia was in possession of any information to 
satisfy him that the correspondence, if there was 
any, was not in a condition to see the light, it was 
more than Mr. H. knew, for he had no such infor- 
mation, The gentleman must permit him to say 
that- he (Mr. H.) did not believe there was any 
thing in it, if such correspondence existed, which 
the Government was either afraid or ashamed to 
exhibit to that House, or to the American nation. 
` With great respect to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. H. must say that he would have 
thought it as well to have postponed the whole sub- 
ject till a more fitting opportunity, till the President 
of the United States had had an opportunity of send- 
ing a message on the subject @ our foreign rela- 
tions generally. ; 

Mr. GRENNELL considered this call for the 
correspondence which had taken place between the 
United States Government and the Government of 
Texas, a matter of very great importance to the 
people of the United States. The people of the 
country are anxious to know the whole length and 
breadth of the correspondence without any reserve, 
and therefore it was that he should go for the reso- 
lution, and against the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Haynes.) He op- 
posed the propositicn to amend, because he could 
not see how, in any possible manner, it could be 
incompatible with the: publie interest to make pub- 
lic the correspondence ealled for, if there was any 
such correspondence in existence. He wished to 


_the kind ih existence. 
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see every thing which had passed between the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States and the authorities. of 
Texas, in relation to the aiiiexation of -that Terri- 
tory to the United States, if there was any thing of 
; He was not aware that any 
such matter had been in agitation between the two 
Governments, and he was astonished at the an- 
nouncement that a correspondence had been going 
on tending to that monstrous result. _ 

The. CHAIR reminded the gentleman that the 
merits of the question, in relation to the annexation 
of Texas to the United States, were not. open for 
discussion on the resolution before the House. 

Mr. GRENNELL had no desire to overstep 


. the rules of ordér, as he paid very great respect to 


the rules and the suggestions of the Chair. He 


“would say, however, that he would not leave it to 


the diserction of the President of the United States 
to determine whether or not it would be proper to 
withhold the correspondence called for. He would 
not leave it to the President's discretion to deter- 
mine whether it was, or was not to be divulged. 
He shovld demand the publication of the docn- 
ment without reference to the views of the Presi- 
dent, and he should do so because of the most 
novel and extraordinary position in which we were 
placed. The matter affects not only our internal 
interests and concerns, but it has a further reach 
and bearing, touching our relations with Mexico, 


and perchance with some of the Governinenis of 


Europe. He did not look upon this question of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, in the. 
same light which he presumed some other gentle- 
men looked upon it. It was not the ‘mere matter 
of connecting it with the United States, without 
imposing upon the United States any obligations 
thereby, but it must be recollected that by that act 
we are casting our lot with theirs in every difficulty 
which may arise between that country aud Mexico, 
or any other Government. 

The CHAIR again reminded the gentleman that 
the question as to the expediency of annexiag 
Texas to the United States was not before the 
House, and could not now be discussed. 

Mr. GRENNELL would then only say, that he 
regarded this question as a matter of such vital 
interest to the whole people of the country that 
he would leave nothing to the discretion of the 
President of the United States. He would make a 
plain demand of the Executive to communicate the 
correspondence to the Honse, and tothe country; 
but he would not leave it with him to say whether 
or not the public interest required that it should not 
be published, : 


Mr. BYNUM regretted that this question shoúld 
be agitated at this time, because he could not see 
what benefit could ultimately arise from it. He 
believed, for various reasons, that the discussion 
and agitation of the subject at this time was en- 
tirely inexpedient, and he therefore most sincerely 
regretted that it had been brought to oar notice by 
the gentleman from Massachusetis at this period of 
a session of Congress which was convened for a 
special object, having nothing to do with the one 
referred to in the resolution now before the House, 
He was n: t disposed, as some gentlemen appeared 
to be, to enter into the consideration and discus- 
sion of the various subjects suggested by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) ^e- 
cause those subjects were not now properly before 
the House, and could not, in strict accordance 
with the rules of order, be entered into; but he 
would take this occasion to say that, when- 
ever they did come before the House in-a pro- 
per manner, he would express his sentiments 
in relation to them freely and fully, and with- 
out the least reserve. In relation to the resc- 
lution which had been introduced by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and was now before the 
Hovse, he would say that he was prepared to vote 
for it, if it was accompanied by the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Haynes,) but without that amendment he could 


not sustain it, and jf the amendment was not adopt- | 


ed, he hoped the House would reject the resolution. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, in his humble | 


judgment, was the last genileman in the House 
that should have introduced such a resolution Into 
this body without being accompanied by the quali- 
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fications and restrictions «moved * by the gentleman 
from Georgia, “What was the question’ involved 
in. the original resolution?’ “Why, it assumes «that 
this Fouse possessés that power which the ‘Consti- 
tution vests alone in the: Executive department. 
It sets aside entirely Executive discretion in relation 
to these all-important matiers,:and:calls upon ‘him 
to lay before the world all the correspondence’ in 
relation to this paricular subject, no‘matter’ how 
detrimental it might be to the public interest. “He 
believed that the resolution; without the proposed 
amendment, was wholly improper and unwarrant- 
ed. What department of the Government had the 
exclusive contro! of all matters in relation to trea- 
ties? and what department had the ‘sole’ treaty- 
making power? Why it was the Executive de- 
partment, subject only to the zatification by the 
Senate of all such treaties. Bet the gentleman from 
Massachnsetts says, that this 1s a matter which 
concerns the whole nation, and therefore it is ne- 
cessary that we should demand of the Executive 
to surrender up his power into our hands. . This 
appeared to him (Mr.-B.) to, bea most. extraordi- , 
nary doctrine, and one which he could: never yield 
his assent to, The gentleman says that he is pre- 
pared to vote against the amendment, and that ‘it 
is not to be Jeft to the discretion of the Executive 
to say whether it would be proper or impropér to 
make public the correspondence. He took it that 
the two honorable “gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts had presumed too much; they have pre- 
sumed upon conclusions that they have not given 
“evidence sufficient to justify. It appeared to him 
‘that there might be a propriety: or an impropriety 
in the communication cf this matter to the House. 
Although the honorable gentlemen may take it for 
granted that the Executive had no control over the 
matter, and that it should be immediately commu- 
nicated to the House, there are other gentlemen 
i| who have not come sd precipitately and rapidly to 
I| that conclusion. Mr. B. wes not prepared to ase 
sent to the proposition of the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts, that itis entirely improper to consider 

this question in any other way than that the people 

demanded: the correspondente ‘te be made public, 

and that, therefore, it should be spread before the 

world; nor would he consent that there was no 

propriety in advocating the annexation. He had 

as good a right to his own opinion in- xelation. to 

this matter as the gentleman from Massachusetts 

- had to his, and therefore the gentleman should “not 
now attempt to force upon them any thing for the 

public opinion of the country which their own con- 

victions would not warrant them in believing. If 

the Executive believed that it was improper to 

disclose the correspondence at this’ time, the 

House would surely not endeavor to compel 

him to lay it before the. public, and’ thereby, 
perhaps, prevent the Government ‘from mak- 
ing an advantageous arrangement ` with that 
Government, if any such arrangement was on 

foot. If the Executive was in the act of 

making a treaty with the Government of Texas, 

the premature disclosure of the correspondence in 

relation thereto would break it off, which might be 

detrimental to the interests of the United States. It 

might he,for aught he knew, that two-thirds of the 

people of the United States were in favor of the 

annexaticn of ‘Texas, or it might be that two-thirds 

were opposed to it, when the question should be put 

to them; but if we are to take the conclusions of 

the two gentlemen from Massachusetts, the country 

hasalready decided against the annexation of Texas 

to the United States. Now hé was:not willing to 

come fo any such conclusion, nor would he adopt 

any measure which would bave a tendency tapre- 

vent that measure being adopted. He would‘vote 

i| for the resoluticn, provided it was in the form of 
all ether resolutions of this character, and publish 
correspondence, if it was’ in a proper condition 
d; if, however, it, was nol in sucha 

, he would oppose its publication. He 
cause for alarm and excitement in relation 


“he. Executive. Department. of communicating or |j 


withholding the correspondence, and that it was 
entirely- improper to attempt to take this discretion 
from the-department. : 


Mr. WISE understood’ by the decision of. the 


Chair, that it was not proper lo enter into a discus- 
sion-of the merits of the question on: the resolution 
pending. : Me eat 

The CHAIR. said he had so decided the resolu- 
tion, being merely a call for information. < 


Mr. WISE remarked that he considered the de- 


cision correct, but-he wished to inguire whether he 
could be permitted to- reply to the remarks ‘made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts in relation to 
the annexation of Texas to the Union. 

. The CHAIR stated that he had endeavored 
to, confine -gentlemen to the question before the 
House, and said that, at the moment the gentleman 
from, Massachusetts had made the remaik, he had 
stated that the gentleman could not be permitted.to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the question 
in relation to the anaexation of Texas to the United 
States. i i . 

_ Mr. WISE considered this decision as perfectly 
correct, and only regretted that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had not been called-to order sooner, 
as that: gentleman had taken several occasions to 
discuss the question in relation to the independence 
of Texas, and the annexation.of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States; and he has always managed to discuss 
these questions single-handed, without other gentle- 
men having the opportunity of replying to his argu- 
ments, thus giving those opposed to ‘Texas all the 
benefit of his ew parte arguments. 

Mr. W. had only to say that he was now ready 
to diseuss the question upon the issue presented 
hy the gentleman fiom Massachusetts to the conn- 
try, and he was also prepared to show that this 
Was not a new question. Whenever the question 
came up, he would meet the gentleman -on the 
ground he had taken, and disenss the question with 
him fully and fairly; but as the rules did not now 
permit him, he must withhold going into the sub- 
Ject at present. From the information he had re- 
ceived, he considered. himself at the time justified 
Jn saying that the correspondence was not in a con- 
dition, to, be:presented to the country; but as many 
of the friends öf. Texas. believe that it was ina 
proper state to go forth to the world, he was willing 
that it should be published. As to the question of 
disunion being raised here by gentlemen on this 
question, he wonld not countenance it, 

` The CHAIR stated that the question of union or 
disunion conld not be discussed on the pending re- 
solution, neither could the question in relation to 
the annexation of Texas be discussed. Fle hoped, 
therefore, that gentlemen might confine themselves 
to. the question before the House. 

Mr. BELL, after some remarks on the prema- 
tureness of this discussion, important as was the 
subject jt involved, by putting aside the all-al-sarb- 


Ing question upon. which Congress had been con- |} 
vened, moved that the House proceed to the orders] 


of the day. 

_ Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested that the House 
finish what other business was before it, and pro- 
ceed to the orders of the day to-morrow, on the first 
bill reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (to postpone the fourth instalment of depo- 
site of the public money.) ee: 

The motion to proceed to the orders was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HAYNES expressed his great astonishment 
at the opposition to his amendment, coming from 
the. quarter ii did, that of the gentleman frum Mas- 
sachusetts. My. TI. said he had never known a 
peremptory message sent to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLSEY addressed the House at some 


length on the amendment of his colleague, and the“ 


question of assumption of power on the part of the 
House in making an absolute call upon the Execu- 
tive, | He contended that an unqualified call -upon 
bim was at variance with the form, and in conflict 
with the genius aud spirit, of the Constitution. He 
believed that such an imperative call was unprece- 
dented m the history of the Government. > 


Mr. CUSHING: propounded a question to Mr. 
Wise... That gentleman had admitted, or declared 


the Government òf the United States and that.of 
Texas, through their Ministers, and he wished to 
! ask the gentleman from Virginia, (though Mr. © 


|! correspondence, and of its character. 


j right to put the question, ‘nor. that Mr. W. was 


! aud not answer it. Mr. W. said he would excul- 
pate the Secretary of State, er any one represent. 
ling Texas, or its friends there; but he came by it 
| fairly, and in a manner that any other gentleman 
| would, Ro one had been guilty of any breach of 
| confidence. He submitted to the gentleman from 

| Massachusetts, whose motives he respected, whether 
; he had not penetrated a little too far in asking the 
; question. ‘ 

| Mr.. BIDDLE was prepared to meet the question 

i 

i 


| of Texas at any time, and he wished every: vote 
i given by him there to be accompanied with the dis- 
| tinet understanding; that he was a warm opponent 
.to the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. CALHOON said that he would vote for the 


he thought that the representatives from the South 
and West ought to prove atall times that they were 
ready to meet any and every question connected 
with the affairs of Texas, which looked to its an- 
nexation to this Union. For his own part, he was 
at all times ready to take his ground. : 

He was induced: to vote against the resolutions 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, when he 
announced that he had no intention of calling the 
attention of Congress to the subject in any short 
time. If we were not to act ‘upon the information, 
he did not see the necessity at this. time of calling 
for it, unless it was intended to operate elsewhere. 
He thought he had seen, in a speech which the gen- 
tleman delivered at the-last session, as well as in a 
publication lately put forth by a distinguished indi- 
vidual at the north, a desire to invoke foreign in- 
terference in the final conflict which was to take 
place upon this subject. ; 

Mr. DAWSON appealed to the gentleman from 

Massachusetts to accept the amendment of his (Mr. 
D's) colleague. . He was in favor of the resolution, 
because this was the best time to: lay the informa- 
tion before the people, who could discuss the sub- 
; ject with calmness and deliberation. He was op- 
| posed to making an absolute call upon the Execn- 
tive. He expressed a hope, that whenever the 
question came up, it would be discussed by them 
, Without reference to party feelings, but as states- 
! men and as patriots. 
The proviso of Mr. Haynes was then agreed to 
| without a division, 5 
Mr. ADAMS asked for the yeas and nays on the 
i adoption of the resolution, but they were refused, 
and it was adopted without a connt. 

The House then took up the following resolu- 
“tion, submitted by Mr. Apams on yesterday : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House, so far 

as the public interest wiii permit, the correspon- 
dence between the Government of the. United 
j States and that of Great Britain, relating’ to. the 
North Eastern Boundary of the. United States, 
since the message of the late President to the Se- 
nat a the United States, of the 15th of June,1836, 

Mr. HOWARD moved to amend it by inserting 
an dditional clause, as follows: “And all corre- 
spondence taken place since that period between 
the Government of the United States and the Go- 
vernor of the State of Maine, on the subject of the 
alleged violation of the rights of the cilizens of 
Maine. 


Mr. HOWARD explained the object of his 
amendment to'be to obtain a knowledge of all the 
facts in relation to the subject, as well the attitude 
the Federal Government towards the State of Maine’ 
_as that towards.Great Britain. 
the gentleman from 
enough. ; 


Massachusetts did not go far 


that there existed a secret’ correspoidence between | 


admitted it wasa question he had no right to ask, :, 
| and the gentleman was under no obligation to an- | 
“swer,): from or through what ¢hannel he came to | 
| the knowledge of the existence of that confidential 


"Mr. WISE replied, -that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts having adaitted that he had no | 


| bound to answer it, lie should stand upon his right, ` 


; resolution, with or without the amendment, because | 


The resolution of. 


‘difitation of his resolution; and so modified, it was 
agreed to: ae x 
Mr. ADAMS; on leave, submitted the following 
resolution? < Ip Sa 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this House do pro- 


‘eure and cause to be printed: for ‘the use of the 


inembers of this House; copies of all the acts of 


-the several State Legislatures of this Union, enacted 


sinee the 16th day of May last, authorizing or réla- 
ting to the suspension of specie payments. by the 


_ banks, or any of them chartered by the said State 


Legislatures respectively. 

Mr. SNYDER, on leave, submiited the follow- 
ing resolution, which, under the rule, lies over ohe 
day for consideration :° i Ka 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
form this House at what timé the Bank of the State 
of Missouri was made a deposite bank, and what 
amount of its own notes said bank had in circula- 
tion, and what amount of specie ‘it had in its vaults 
when it was selected. Also, what amount of mo- 
ney is now in the hands of the receivers ‘of public 
moneys in Illinois, and where the same is now or- 
dered to be deposited. - i é 

Mr. LOOMIS, on leave, submitted the following 
resolution, which also lics over one day: 

Resolved, That the Secrctary of the Treasury 
prepare and report to this House as soon as may 
be convenient, a statement showing what method 
have been adopted for the safe keeping of the pub- 
lic funds, since the first organization of the Go- 
vernment under the Constitution; thelength of time 
that each method has been in use, designating the 
Several changes, and when made, and what losses 
under each method have been sustained: by the 
Treasury, in- consequence of defalcation of agents 
or officers so entrusted with the funds for safe 
keeping. : i ; 

Mr. GHOLSON, on leave, submitted the follow- 


` ing resolution, which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the resolution of this House, 
adopted.on the 9th September instant, for the Go- 
vernment of the standing committees of this House, 


, be rescinded, so far as the same relates to the Com- 


mittee of Elections. : : , 

A joint resolution from the Senate for the ap- 
pointinent of Chaplains to the two Houses was laid 
on the table, inasmuch as the House had perform = 
ed their part of that duty yesterday. 

Two joint resolutions, Ist. For the appointment 
of a joint Committee on Enrolled Bills; and 
2 For a joint committee on. the Library, were 
severally concurred in, and the committees ordered 
to be appointed by the Chair on the part of the 
House. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, - 
Tuurspay, Sept. 14, 1837. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented two remonstxances 
from. the city and county of Philadelphia, against 
the admission of Texas into the Union; which were 
laid en the table. 

Mr. WEBSTER here observed that he had in, 
his possession several memorials cn the same sub- 
ject to present, but that he should defer doing: so 
until he ascertained what was to te the action of 
the other body in reference to it; and. he: took the 
present opportunity of stating why he had not pre- 
sented- them. ` . 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Fi nance, 
reported the folloying bills: 

A BILL to authorize merchandise to be deposited: 
in the public stores, ad for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America: in Congress 
assembled, ‘That from and after the passage of this 


| act, all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 


into the United States, (except fruits and other pe- 
rishable articles, which shall pay duties in cash at 
the time of entry,) may, at the ception of the ims 
porter, be entered, and tne duties thereon then paid, 
‘or be deposited, at the expense and risk of the im- 
porter, in such: public or other stores as may be 
agreed upon between the importer -and the collec- 
tor, or officer of inspection of the revenue for the 


f : $ port where said goods, wares, and merchandise ma: 
i. Mr. ADAMS accepted the amendment as a mo- || t shall be the 


be landed; and it shall be the duty of the collector 
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or officer, in all cases where goods, wares, or mer- |] masters, be, and they are hereby, required to keep 


chandise are so deposited, to see that they be kept 


securely, and under the joint locks of the inspector | 


and the importer; and no delivery shall be made of 
sich goods, wares, or merchandise, without a per- 


mit in writing, under the hand of the collector and 


naval officer of the port. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the. importer, or his assignee, to with- 
draw, at-any time, any portion of. goods, wares, or 
merehandise, deposited as aforesaid, upon payment 
of the duties thereupon in cash, together with such 
storage and other expenses as may have accrued 
thereon. i : 

Sec. 3. And be it. further enacted, That if the 
duties on any goods, wares, or merchandise, depo- 
sited under the provisions of this act, or which 
shall remain unclaimed in the public stores, shall 
not have been paid in the manner aforesaid, at the 


expiration. of three years from the date of impor- 


tation, it shall be the duty of the collector to cause 
so much of goods, wares, or mérchandise, as may 
be necessary, to be sold at public auction; and, re- 
taining the sum required for the payment of the 
dut'es which have not been paid, together with the 
expenses of safe-Keeping. and sale of such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall return the overplus, if 
any, to the owner, or to his agent or lawful repre- 
sentative. ' > 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any 


goods, wares, or merchandise, deposited under the 
provisions of this act, shall be embezzled, or frau- 
dulently hid, or. removed from any store or place 
wherein the same. shall have been deposited, they 
shall. be ‘forfeited, ahd the person or persons so 
embezzling, hiding, or removing the same, or aiding 
or assisting therein, shall be liable to the same 
pains and penalties as if such goods, wares, or 
merchandise had been fraudulently landed without 
payment of duty. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all goods, 
wares, and merchandise deposited under the provi- 
sions of this act, may be transported from the pub- 
lic warehouses, or such stores as may be occupied 
for public use in one district to those in another dis- 
trict, under such safe regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. . , 

Sec. 6. And beil further enacted, That no goods, 
wares, or “merchandise deposited under this act, 
shall be taken or delivered from the public stores 
for consumption or for exportation, except upon 
due entry at the custom-heuse, and under care of 
some proper officer of the customs, and upon pay- 


ment of the full amount of duties, when not imme- | 
diately exported: Provided, however, That goods | 


may be taken out or delivered for the purpose of 
transportation, from the public warehouses, in one 
district to those of any other district, as allowed in 
the fifth section of this act, without the payment of 
the duty thereon at the time of removal: Provided, 
also, that, in all such cases, twenty-four hours? pre- 
vious notice shall be given in writing to the collec- 
tor, with a specific description of the goods intended 
to be.so transported, with the name of the vessel or 
vessels in which they were imported. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no draw- 
back of the duties shall be allowed on the exporta- 
tion of any goods, wares, or merchandise, which 
may have been deposited under the provisions of 
this act, in the public stores, and subsequently with- 
drawn therefrom, and the duties then paid; but the 
owner, if desiring to be relieved from the payment 
of duties, must export the goods at the time of their 
withdrawal from the public stores, in the manner 
before provided. 

Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry this act into effect; and that 
all acts, or parts of acts, contrary to the provisions 
of this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
A BILL imposing additional duties as depositories, 

in certain cases, on public officers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Treasurer of the United States, 
the treasurers of the Mint and its branches, all col- 
lectors of the customs, and surveyors acting in that 
capacity, all receivers of public money, and post- 


safely, without loaning or using, all the public 
money collected by them, or otherwise at any time 
placed in their possession, till the same is ordered 
by the proper department to be transferred or paid 
out; in which cases, the transfers and payments 
shall be faithfully made by them as directed, and 
all other duties performed as fiscal agents, which 
may be imposed by this or former acts of Congress, 
or by.any regulation of the Treasury Department 
made in conformity thereta. ; oan 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all mar- 
shals, district attorneys, and others having public 
money to pay over, and all patentees wishing to 
make payment to the United States, may make the 
same to the Treasurer in this city, or to. the Mint 
and its branches, when near or convenient; and, 
when not, may deposite the. same with such col- 


. lector, receiver, or other depository, as may be 
2 ? 3 


more conveniently situated, and- may be selected 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Src. 3. And beit further enacted, That whenever 
the public money in the possession of any deposi- 
iory, by collection, transfer, or payment, shall be 
inconveniently situated for public use, or shall ac- 
cumulate so as to exceed the amount of the existing 
bond of any such officer, any part of it, or the ex- 
cess (as the case may be) shall either be drawn out 
for payments, or be transferred elsewhere to some 
other depository; or the Secretary of ihe Treasnry 
shall require such additional security as may be 
con-idered. proper and safe; and in the mean time, 
bonds, new and suitable in their terms, shall in all 


. cases, at as early a day as pessible afier the pas- 


sage of this act, be required of all depositories, in 
such sums and form as may be deemed reasonable 
and secure by the Solicitor of the Treasury, for the 
performance of all the duties required under the 
same or any previous laws. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
officers, respectively may be atlowed any necessary 
additional expenses. for clerks, fire-proof chests, or 
vaults, or other necessary expenses of safe-keeping, 
transferring, and disbursing said moneys; all such 


_ expenses, of every character, to be first expressly 


authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
directions upon all the above subjects, by way of 
regulation and otherwise, are to be strictly followed 
by all the said officers. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause examinations to be made of the 
books, accounts, and money on hand, of the several 
officers charged by this act with the safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public moneys; 
and for that purpose to appoint special agents, as 
occasion may require, with such reasonable com- 
pensation as he may allow, to be fixed and declar- 
ed at the time of each appointment; which said 
examinations, in all cases where the sum en hand 
usually exceeds three-fourths of the amount of the 
ofticer’s bond, shall not be made less frequently 
than once in each year, and as much more fre- 
quently, in those and ail other cases, as the Secreta- 
ry, in his discretion, shall direct. The agents se- 
lected to make these examinations shall be instruct- 
ed to examine as well the books, accounts, and re- 
turns of the officer, as the money on hand, and the 
manner of its being kept, to the end that uniformi- 
ty and accuracy in the accounts, as well as safety 
to the public moneys, may besecured thereby. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in addi-’ 


tion to the examinations provided for in the last 
preceding section, as a further guard over the pub- 
lic moneys, it shall be the duty ofeach naval officer 
and surveyor, as a check upon the collector of. the 
customs of their respective districts; ofeach register of 
a land office,as acheck upon the receiver of his land 
office; and of the director and superintendent of 
each mint and branch mint, as a check upon the 
treasurers, respectively, of the said mints, at the 
close of each quarter of the year, and as much 
more frequently as they shall be directed to do so 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, to examine the 
books, accounts, returns, and money on hand, of 
the collectors, receivers, and treasurers, and to 
make a full, accurate, and faithful return to the 
Treasury Department of their condition. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 


cretary of the Treasury shall, with’as much: expedi- 
tion as the convenience of the priblic business ahd: 
the safety of the public funds will permit, withdraw: 


| the balances remaining with the late and ‘present: 


depositoriés of the ptiblic moneys, and ‘confine the’ 
safe-keeping,. transfer, and-disbursement:of thése’ 
moneys to the depositories established by this acts‘s > 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
payrrent of the expenses authorized by this “act; a 
sufficient sum be, and the same is hereby; appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the’ Trex: 
sury not otherwise appropriated. ao 

Sec. 9, And be it further enacted, That all officers 
charged by this act with the safe-keeping, transfer, 
and dishursement of the public money, are hereby: 
required to keep an accurate entry of cach stim: tè 
ceived, and of the kind of money in which it isro 
ceived, and of each payment or transfer, and of the 
kind: of currency in which they are made; and that 
if anyone of the said officers shall convert to his 
own use, in any way whatsoever, or shall tise by- 
way of investment in any kind of property or mere: 
chandise, or shall loan with or-without interest, any. 
portion of the public moneys entrusted ‘to him for 
safe-keeping, disbursement, transfer; or. for anv: 
other purpose, every such act shal! ‘be deemed and 
adjudged to be an embezzlement of so much'of ‘the: 
said moneys as shall be thus taken, converted; in- 
vested, used, or loaned, which is hereby declared to 
be a high misdemeanor; and any officer-or person, 
convicted thereof before any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced: 
to imprisonment for a term of not lessthan two, nor 
more than five, years, and toa fine equa! to the 
amountof the money embezzled. g 
A BILE to revoke the charters of such banks; ‘in. 

the District of Columbia, as shall not’ resume 

specie payments within a limited time, and ‘te 
suppress the circulation of small notes therein. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Represenr-' 
tatives of the United States of America in. Congress 
assembled, That all penalties imposed on the banks: 
in the District of Columb‘a, by their charters, or. 
otherwise, for a suspension of specie payments, be: 
remitted: Provided, They resume specie payments. < 
for all their bitls under ten dollars within sixty days, 
and ofall others within six months from the passing of 
thisact: And provided, also, That the said banks, 
within thirty days from the passing of this act, shail 
cease to pay out the notes, bills, or obligations of any: 
corporation, company, or individual, which. shall 
not redeem the same, on demand, in specie: And: 
provided, further, That the said banks shall forth- 
with cease to receive in payment, or on deposite, or 
to pay out, any note, bill, or obligation, . issued by 
any other bank, or by any corporation, conrpany ,: 
or individual, of a less denomination than five dol- 
lars. 7 ; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any: of 
said banks shall fail to comply with the conditions 
specified in the foregoing section of this act, the 
charters thereof shall be revoked; and it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
three commissioners for liquidating ahd settling the 
accounts and affairs thereof, and such prosecutions 
shall be instituted by the District-Attorney of" this 
District, for any violation of their obligations-to the! 
Government and the community, as the facts and- 
the law applicable to the case may render proper, 
beyond what is contained .». the provisions of their 
charters and in this act: Provided, nevertheless, That 
the remedies against said banks, for their liabilities 
and debts, given in their charters, shall remain: in. 
full force and effect against the property, money, 
credits, and effects thereof, in the hands of the come 
missioners appointed to liquidate their affairs. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That after the 
expiration of thirty days from the passage: of this’ 
act, it shall be unlawful for any individual; com- 
pany, or corporation, to issue, pass, orto offer to 
pass, within the District of Columbia, any note, 
check, draft, bank bill, or any other paper cur- . 
rency, of a less denomination than. five dollars; 
and if any person. or ‘corporation shall vió- 
late’ the provisions of this. secticn, the person 
so offending, or, in case of any corporation so 
offending, the officers of any such corporation for 
the time being, shall: be Hable to indictment by the 
grand jury ofthe county within the District where ile 
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offence shall-have been committed ;.and the person 
so offending, or- the officers. of ihe corporation so 
offending, shall; on conviction thereof, be fined in 
a sum not exceeding fifty dollars, at the discretion 


of the court, for every offence: one-half. of said . 


fine shall be paid to ihe prosecutor,’ the other half 


shall be for the use of the county where the offence | 


shall have been committed; and the person so of- 
fending, and the officers. of any corporation, shall 
also be liable to ‘pay'the amount of any note, Dill, 
check, draft, or other paper, constituting part of 
such currency, to any holder thereof, with all costs 
incident to the protest and legal collection thereof, 
with fifty per cent. damages for-non-payment on 
demand, to be recovered by action summarily and 
without delay, and. with a right of immediate dis- 
covery on oath, in all cases where the defendant 
shall deny tie issuing, or passing, or attempting to 
pass, the note, bill, check, drafi, or other paper in 
question; and in case of judgment for the plaintiff, 
execution thereon shall be had forthwith ; and it 
shall be the duty of the District’ Attorney of the 
District of Columbia to commence prosecutions 
against all persons and every corporation offending 


against this section, of which he shall have know- | 


ledge or probable information; and, in case of cor- 
porations, the prosecution. shall -be against the 
president, or ‘any director or, cashier thereof, for 
the time being; and it shall be the duty of the 
grand jurors: to present all-such offences of which 
they shall have knowledge or probable information ; 
and that no member of a grand jury shall be igno- 
rant of his duty in this particular, it shall be the 
duty of the court having cognizance of all offences 
against this section to give the same in charge to 
the grand juries, at the commencement of the first 
term after the passage of this act. 

Mr. HUBBARD offered a resolution that the 
time of meeting hereafter shall be 10 o’clock, until 
otherwise ordered; which lies on the table. 


STATE DEPOSITES. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, the bill to postpone the payment of 
the fourth instalment of the deposites with the 
States. 

Mr. RIVES said he understood that this day the 
Committee:on Finance expected to make a full re- 
port on the subjects which had. been referred to 
them. But there was one subject most interesting 
to the country, on which they had not reported at 
all; they had reported no bill to designate the kinds 
of funds in which the. public dues are to be re- 
ceived, As Mr: R had understood it to be the 
general sense of the Scnate, that no action should 
be had on any measure till all should be reported, 
he would now move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the Committee on Finance 
had taken up the Message of the President, and 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, had 
given them a full consideration, and had now re- 
ported allthe measures which. they proposed to re- 

port, oriwhich they deemed it their duty to report. 
They had-considered. the subject mentioned by the 
Senator from Virginia, and had. concluded to let 
the law on that subject remain as it is. 

Mr. RIVES said, that not having an opportunity 
to. know. the views of the committee, he had taken 
it for granted that they. would report on every sub- 
ject embraced in the Message and Treasury report, 
both of which; he belies, had suggested that it 
ought to be determined in what kinds of funds the 
revenue should be coliccted. It was now announced 
by the chairman that no communication from the 
committee would be made on the subject. Mr. R. 
would, therefore, proceed. on the assnmption that 
the committee intended to leave the laws on that 
subject as they now are; and, that being the case, 
and Mr. R. believing that all the measures pro- 
posed and to be proposed, would have a mutual 
bearing and dependence on each other; and believ- 
ing it to be infinitely more important to the country 
that what Congress should do shoald be well done, 
rather than done quickly, Mr. R, moved that when 
the Senate adjourned it should adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, that-all the buls reported on the sub- 
ject might be: cxamined, compared, and carefully 
considered by members before the Senate came to 
act on them. Mr.:R. suid it was as inconvenient 
for him to remain here'as it would be for any one; 


‘prise a proposition of delay in the Senate. > 


all: measures should be duly and amply considered. 
Jz. NILES adverted to the fact that they were 
now on the second week of the. session, which was 


| expected to continue but-a few weeks in all, and 


they had yet made no progress.’ He commended 
highly the diligence and expedition of the Commit- 
tee-‘on Finance, and he had heard with ‘much ae 

e 
thought it would serve still more to unsettle the 
pablic mind; and he could not answer it to his con- 
stituents to agree to any delay. DP 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was but justice to him- 
self and the committee to say, that it was not their 
purpose to press any measure unkindly, unneces- 
sarily, or prematurely upon the Senate. And even 
if such had been t eir disposition, it- was not in 
their power, But Mr. W. had been requested by 
the members of the committee to say that the 
committee had already reported all that they ex- 
pected to ‘report on the subject. The com- 
mittee had had free and-full consultations with the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subjects referred 
to in the Message and the report, and had now 
submitted to the Senate all the measures which it 
appeared to ther. proper to propose. The facts 
before them showed a high necessity of speedy ac- 
tion, onthe two first bills at least, with which the 
latter bills had no intimate connection. Mr. W. 
would, therefore, ask that the first (the postpone- 
ment of the deposite) bill might be considered this 
morning, and to this effect several Senators had 
expressed to him their wishes. Under these evi- 
dences of such a disposition in the body, no ome 
could suppose that he (Mr. W.) had any desire un- 
kindly io press the action of the Senate on any sub- 
ject. 
Mr. RIVES said he ‘did not attribute any un- 
kindness to the Senator. He knew too well his ac- 
customed parliamentary courtesy to suspect him of 
such a disposition. But that honorable member, 
as well as the honorable member from Connecticut, 
must perceive, that there were other memhers whose 
situation was materially different from theirs. 
They from the first had free access to all the docu- 
menis on the subject, and the advantage of free 
communication with the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, But ‘such was not the case with all the 


members, and it was not so with himself. He and. 


others had not been aware of the character of the 


-President’s Message, till it was communicated; and 


they had . not prepared. themselves to act on an as- 
sumption of what it might be. Mr. R. therefore 
now asked the privilege-of time to consider the sub- 
ject for himself; and not for the purpose, as had 
been intimated by the Senator from Connecticut, of 
private consultation. Mr. R. was determined to 
act on his own responsibility, without private con- 
sultauon, and if there had been, or was to be, any 
such consultation, it was not by him. The expec 

tations of the coustitatents of the Senator from Con- 
necticut were different-from those of Mr. R’s consti- 
tuents, that they should merely set the machine of Go- 
vernmentin operation, and then go home. MrR. was 
not sent here for the relief of the Government mere- 


‘ly, but for the relief of the people first; and espe- 


cially Mr. R. did not wish to cast the slightest re- 
proach on the Committee on Finance, but they 
would permit him to say, that he did not perceive 
in the measures which the committee had proposed, 
any thing to relieve the sufferings of the commu- 
nity. They were merely convenient for the Go- 
vernment, and were so far important. But Mr. 
R. felt beund to his constituents to provide some 
remedy, if any could be found, for their distresses, 
and those of the community at large; and there was 
one which Mr. R. thought very obvions. Restore 
but confidence through the country, and it would 
again at once be erect and prosperous. But where 
was any thing from the committee that could have 
any such tendency? 

Such a measure Mr. R. avas desirous to sec; andifit 
should appear from no other quarter, he would take 
itupon himself, humble as he was, to offer some 
measure having a tendency to produce that result 
and relieve the distresses of his bleeding country. 
Gentlemen had compared the economy of a short 
session With the great interests of the country. But 
Mr. R. thought ifeconomy alone were to be con- 


‘hut.whatever the inconvenience, he preferred that 


for the good of the community. 


sidered, it would be more economical: and save the 
mileage of a double session, tohold but one session 


instead of two, and to go at once upon the general 


business of the nation. PI 

Mr. R. had no disposition to remain here; his 
private interests demanded that he should be at 
home, But he would sacrifice every. such interest, 
and evéry personal convenience, on the altar of his 
country. “Now, if ever, was the time to restore 
confidence; and now, while the elements of nation- 
al relief and :prosperity were lying dormant before 
them, and only requiring the breath of Congress to 
pul them in action, he called upon gentlemen not 
merely to think of providing facility for the opera. 
tions of Government, but to look to the great inte- 
resis of the people. 

Mr, R. believed that something tight be done 
If the Government 
could do-harm, it could also do good. He meant 
no reproaches—-ail Governments were capable ‘of 
doing harm, as-well-as: good; and it was peculiarly 
incumbent on ours, al the present crisis, to do what 
it could for the good of the country, and to the full 
extent of its power. But they ought not to act on 
trust. However others might act, Mr. R. -could 
notact, to h's sa‘isfaction, without examination by 
himself. He repeated, that he deemed it infinitely 
more important for them to act well than hastily. 
He might not be so happy as to comprehend these 
subjects as readily as others; but he deeply felt their 
importance, both to the present welfare, and to all 
the future destinies of the country. 

Whether the session should be long or short, 
whether continued to the next or not, depended on 
the wisdom and responsibility of Congress, But if 
these great, and important subjects could not be 
well and deliberately disposed of before the first of 
December, Mr. R. would, by all means, remain; 
and he felt now ready to take the oath of the 
members of the French convention, not to disperse 
till the country should be relieved. As yet, Mr. R 


j had not seen one measure proposed for this pur- 


pose, ) 

Mr. CALHOUN. was understood to say that no 
one was more deeply impressed than he, with the 
difficulty and danger of the present emergency. Of 
the many diffeuit scenes through which the coun- 
try had passed in the last twenty-five years, this 


} was by far the most difficult. Seeing and believing 


this, Mr. C. was'here to do his duty, regardless of 
all other considerations. He made a few more 
remarks as to, the remedies” proposed. and those 
which it is best to adopt; the most significant and 
important parts of which were uttered too low to 
be distinctly heard by the reporter. He urged with 
much earnestness the importance of acting with 
promptitude and boldness. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he felt. himself bound, in 
pursuance of his pledge, to give as early an oppor- 
tunity of considering the measures proposed by the 
Committee on Finance es was consistent with con- 
siderable legislative deliberation. That which g0- 
verned him in this case, to a great degree, was the 
apprehension which he felt, (perbaps it might þe 
erroneous and unfounded,) that no measures were 
likely to be offered’ to Congress, under the recom- 
mendation of the Message or Treasury report, 
which would meet with his approbation. > ` 

In the mean time, Mr. WEBSTER was as ready 
as the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) to stay 
here till May next, if necessary; but whatever pro- 
crastination was indulged. in here, was a protrac- 
tion of the evil oppressing the country. He hoped, 


“therefore, the Sénator from Virginia would agree 


to consent that the measure first proposed by the 
committee be now brought before the Senate, and 
be now examined, because there are other mea- 
sures dependent upon it. The first Step, as it Seemed 
to him (Mr. W.) the most proper to be decided 
upon was, whether the payment of the fourth in- 
stalment should be postponed, because: the period 
was now near at hand when that instalment was to 
have been paid. This question ought to be settled 
one way or the other. They were bound, in con- 
sideration of the great suffering and distress now 
oppressing the country, to make trial of some 
measures. 


Mr. RIVES said, that as it appeared to him there 
wasa disposition in the Senate to take up this bill, 
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and as he understood the Senator from Massachvu- 
setts (Mr. Webster) felt a personal interest in its 
immediate consideration—iniending to deliver his 
sentiments on it to-day—he (Mr. R.) would with- 


draw his motion. It. was, however, his decided. 


opinion, that the action demanded of them on all 


these measures was not simply and merely to put - 


the Government in motion again, but to provide 
effectual and immediate relief for the people in pre- 
ference to affording aid, in the first place, to Go- 
vernment. This object he (Mr, R.) thought not 
very likely to be promoted by taking up this bill; 


but, in compliance with the general opinion of the . 


Senate, he shouid withdraw his motion. 
Mr. WEBSTER then arose, and delivered his 
sentiments at large against the Postponement bill. 
Mr. WRIGHT said it might become him to say 
a few. words in relation to the bill before the Senate. 


His. position in reference to this and other bills,- 


perhaps, required him todo so. He would, however, 
confine himself strictly to the present subject, and 
to the most brief justification of his own course, 
and that of a majority of the Committee on Fi- 
nance; who had concurred with him in reporting 
the bill. : 

Immediately upon the appoirtment of the com- 
mittee, and the reference to it of the important 
subjects treated of in the Message of the President, 
and the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the committee found that the Treasury of the United 
States was, very soon, to be in want of means to 
meet the current demands upon it, without regard 
to any further transfer to the States. They also 
found that this fourth instalment of the deposites 
with the States was to become payable on the first 
day of October, and amounted to about nine and 
obe-third millions of dollars. 

The state of the Treasury, as developed by the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was, as 
he now recollected, and he thought he could not be 
materially mistaken, that, at the time when the 
statement appended to that report was made up, 
about the first day of the present month, (he be- 
lieved the exact date was the 28th of August,) 
there was in the Treasury, subject to draft, availa- 
ble and unavailable, but eight millions one hun- 
dred and some odd thousand dollars. The report 
was printed, and upon the table of every Senator, 
and would verify his correctness in this particular. 
This amount was exclusive of the sums already 
deposited with the States, being some twenty-eight 
millions. 

To arrive at what would be the condition of the 
Treasury on the first of Octaber, the expenses of 
the present month, which, from drafts already 
made and anticipated, were estimated at about two 
and a half millions, must be deducted from the 
eight millions, one hundred and odd thousands; 
thus leaving inthe Treasury, subject to draft, on 
the first day of October, Jess than six millions, 
without the transfer of a dollar to the States 
towards the October instalment. This, too, in- 
cluded all the funds in the Treasury subject to 
draft for payments, or transfers to the States, 
whether available or not, upon the drafts of the 
‘Treasurer; the funds on deposite with the States not 
being taken into the computation. 

If, then, the October instalment was to be trans- 
ferred to the States, all the means in the Treasury 
of all descriptions, on the day when that instalment 
was, by the deposite law, made transferrable, would 
not be equal to two-thirds of the amount, and money 
must be borrowed upon the credit of the United 
States, to supply the deficiency. ; 

Another and stronger view, however, was pre- 
sented to the committee by the head of the Trea- 
sury Department. The largest portion of the 
funds in the Treasury at present, and which would 
remain there on the first of October, were wholly 
unavailable upon the drafis of the Treasurer. 
They were in the western and southwestern banks; 
and experience had already shown that the dratts 
of the Treasurer upon these banks would not be 
received in payment by the public creditors. It was 
equally proved that the States, other than those 
in which the banks were located, would not 
take those drafts and give their obligations for 
a repayment of the amount in money, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the deposite law- 


i be adea 


“States. In pursuance of this necessity, he had told 


— 


The transfer to the States, therefore, contd not be 
made even to the amount of the funds in the Trea” 
sury subject to draft, py reason of the character of 
the funds to be drawn upon; and, if to be made, a 
loan, to.2 much greater amount than the deficiency 
of those funds upon paper, would‘be rendered in- 


dispensable, from the‘unavailable condition of 


these funds. . 

Still, it would be seen by the Senate, that this 
disposition of the funds in the Treasury, and of the 
public credit, would leave the Treasury without a 
dollar to answer the current demands upon it. The 
appropriations for the year were large, almost be- 
yond example, and the current calls upon the pub- 
lic Treasury must be measured by them. Hence 
it had been an object of ptimary interest with the 
Secretary to devise the means for carrying on. the 
Government, and fulfilling its obligations to the 
public creditors, and in reaching that object he had, 
as he Mr. W. considered, wisely and properly, sus- 
pended his efforts to make this last transfer to the 


Congress, in his printed report, thathe should make 
no movements towards the accomplishment of that 
object, until the action of Congress ‘should signify 
its will that that transfer should still be made, and 
should provide the means for making it. These 
facts and conclusions were fully before the com- 
mittee. 


It then became necessary for them to see what 
would.be the state of the public Treasury, upon the 
supposition that the October instalment of the de- 
posite with the States should be withheld. In pro- 
secuting that inquiry, they found that the funds in 
the Treasury, subject to draft, were, to so great an 
extent, unavailable, that it would be indispensably 
necessary to resort to the use of: the credit of the 
Government, in some form, to anticipate the practi- 
cal nse of the unavailable portions of those funds 
for the purpose of current paymenis. 

At this stage of the inquiry, two other important 
interests, both public and private in their character, 
pressed themselves upon the attention of the com- 
mittee. In any settlement with the late deposite 
banks, which should have proper regard to the pre- 
sent deranged and depressed state of the ‘business 
of the country, and to the security of the public 
moneys yet remaining in their possession, the com- 
mittee were forced to the conclusion that indul- 
gence to these institutions, beyond their legal liabi- 
lities, was indispensable. The conclusions of the 
comunittee upon this point had been embodied in 
the shape of a bill, and was now before the Se- 
natein a printed form. The other great interest to 
which he referred was a similar indulgence upon 
the revenue bonds. There, also, the committee had 
repored a bill which was before the body. In both 
cases, the least indtilgence had been proposed, which 
the committee believed to be consistent with the 
great private interests of the community, or the 
security of the public property invelved. They 
had been induced to believe, that the time granted 
to the banks was the least which would enable them 
to meet the payments in the manner required by 
law, and that any dependence upon a more speedy 


l collection of the merchants’ bonds would result 
| in disappointment to the public Treasury, anda’ 


consequent failure to’pay the public creditors. 

Tt being assumed that Congress would agree with 
the commitive in nese conciusions, and that these 
bills would mest with approbation, what then 
would be the state of the Treasury with reference 


i to a transferof the October instalment to the States? 


Mr. W. said he understood the estimates of the De- 
partment to be, that without these indulgences to the 
banks and the merchants, and with the posipone- 
ment of the October instalment of the transfer to 
the States, the whole means in the Treasury inig? 
te to its wants, in case Cengress 
be willing to grant the use of the public credit te 
porarily, that that portion of the funds which 
were at present unavailable might be brought into 
practical use, until time should render them avail- 
able for the redempticn of that credit. H those in- 
dulgences should be granted, then the use of the 
public credit would be required beyond the current 
year, because material portions of the existing 
means, and of the otherwise accruing revenue, 


as 


would be placed without the reach or ednirol of 
Treasury for more than that periods: 7.0” 


Upon these calculations and hypotheses, thé bills 


_ of the committee had been framéd,-and “it was now 


his duty to give these facts and conclusiviis pr 
cal application to ihe measure under discussion. 

This was a bill to postpone’ the October instal- 
ment of the transfer to.the States. If, he had. been 
correct in his statements, and had made himself in- 


- telligible to the Senate, it would be seen that nothing 


existed in the Treasury out of which. this transfer 
could be made, and that nothing within, ils. power 
could eriablé it tọ make it without the aid of Con- - 
gress. It would also be seen that the whole means 
of the Treasury were: inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent calls upon it without the temporary aid of the 
credit of the nation; and that, if a reasonable indul- 
gence were granted te public, debtors, (such as the 
condition of the country and the sectrity of evéh- 
tual collecti¢ns seemed to démand,) the use of that 
éredit must extend beyond the current year, and 
could, at best, be only eventually mét and redeemed 
by the means of the Treasury, existing, or in pros- 
pect, without a further transfer to the States. 

In view of these facts, Mr. W. ‘said his own 
mind had been brought to this simple and. plain 
tonelusion: that the United States had no longer 
any moneys to be safely kept by the States; that if 
the October instalment of the transfer provided for 
by the deposite law of 1836 was made, the means 
to make it must be borrowed upon the credit of the 
United States; and “that Congress must place itself 
in the singular position of using the public credit 
to borrow money, merely that it might be safely 
kept by the States when it was obtained. He un- 
derstood these provisions of the deposite law, upon 
their face, to be mere provisions for ‘the safe- 
keeping of the public money. He understood this 
to be the object of those who advocated and sup- 
ported that law at the time of its passage. In that 
sense he was disposed to regard it now; and he did 
not, therefore, view it as creating any claim in 
favor of the States, or as imposing any debt. upon 
the United States.’ If, therefore, we were. called 
upon to.borrow money .to fulfil the provisions of 
that law, he could only. view it in the light of a 
call upon us to borrow mouey, merely that it 
might be safely kept when so borrowed. He had 
not felt, and could not feel, himself authorized: to 
recommend a loan upon the credit of the nation 
for such a purpose. He believed he spoke the sen- 
timents of those ef his colleagues upon the commit- 
ize, when he said that these were the views which 
had actuated him and them in consenting to report 
this bill. 


Mr. W. said he owed it to himself to say that 
he had felt most sensibly the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster), as 
to the inconveniences and disappointments which 
must grow out of withholding the transfer of this 
instalment to the States. With a much less know- 

ef the varied business and pecuniary 
s of our extended country than that distin- 
sd Senator, he had not. been insensible to these 
considerations. ‘The course pursued by his own 
State, in the disposition of this money, had com- 
pelled him to be awake to them, The law ef his 
State for the investment of rts portion of this mo- 
ney had placed the matter even beyond its control, 
and had compelled its chief fiscal odicer, long 
since, to announce to its citizens that this instal- 
ment would be paid from the treasury of the 
State, whatever might be the action of Congress 
upon the subject. This would, beyond- doubt, 
be done, and those who sent him here, and 
whom it was his duty and desire- faithfully 
to represent, should this bill. pass, would be 
vompelied to indemnify, from their own public 
funds, the individuals interesfed as borrowers 
oi these moneys, against disappointment, damage, 
or Joss, from the action of Congress. Yet, under 
these delicate and diffieuls cireumstances, he had 
not been able to convince himself that he could pro- 
periy do otherwise than ‘to support the bill. He 
owed a high duty to those constituents, but he 
owed, in his estimation, a higher to the nation 
and to ths Constitution of bis country. Fle could not 
think that fhe power granted to Congress to borrow 
money upon the credit of the United States could 
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ionar 


-be próperly--exercised, for the mere purpose of 
raising money to be safely kept; and this. he must 
consider the simple question presented. He might 
be mistaken in this view of the matter, but such 


Was the deliberate conclusion of his mind, upon. 


the most mature reflection, and -that conclusion 
must govern his action upon thé bill, as it-had done 
his action.as a member of the committee which re~- 


ported it.. 


_ Having said thus much, Mr. W. ‘said, he would 


‘only correct two or three errors of fact-into which 
the honorable Senator who had: just resumed his 


seat (Mr. Websier)seemed to him ‘to have fallen, . 


and he would detain the Senate no longer. 

The honorable Senator seemed to suppose that 
the means to make this transfer to the States were in 
‘he Treasury, and’ that the only difficulty, separate 
from. the other. demands upon it, grew out of the 
present. unavailable character of those means. 
‘The ‘statements he had already made, had shown 
the error of this hypothesis. He had already shown 
that the whole means in the Treasury, even when 
the Secretary of the Treasury made his report, at 
the commencement of our present session, of 
whatever character, whether available or not, 
Were less, by more than a million of: dollars, 
than the instalment required to be transferred to the 
States under the deposite law.. He had further 
shown that, those means, such as they were, were, 
before the first of October, when that transfer was 
required to` be made; to he still further diminished 
‘by the whiole expenses of the Government for the 
present month, ascertained and-estimated to amount 
to two and a half millions of dollars. Hence it 
would follow, that the whole means in the Treasury 
on the first day of October next, must be from three 
anda half to four millions less than the transfer 
required. It was in vain, therefore, Mr. W. said, 
to. escape from the conclusion, that if Congress 
should insist upon this transfer, it must authorize a 
Joan of money upon the public credit, to enable 
the Treasury to make it: in other words, that it 
rust authorize a loan of money upon the credit of 
the United States, that that money, when loaned, 
may be deposited with the States for safe keeping. 

Another error of the honorable senator (Mr. 
Webster) which he felt bound to correct, was in 
his strictures upon the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as to the manner of is- 
suing treasury notes. The honorable senator had 
criticised this part of the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with’some severity, and had held him 
‘up to the Senate and the country as striking out a 
new path for the supply of the Treasury; as recom- 
mending the issue of paper money; of a descrip- 
‘tion of paper similar to that which we know by the 
denomination of “ continental money;” andof do- 
ing this for the first time since the organization of 
the Government under the Constitution. The fault 
complained of consisted in a recommendation, 
inerely discretionary and alternative, toissue Trea- 
sury notes bearing no interest, and payable to the 
bearer, in'case the public creditors shou:d be found 
willing ‘to receive such notes in payment of their 
demands against the Government, at par; other- 
wise, to give ‘the notes such an interest as would 
bring them to par, 

Mr. W. said as the committee, in the bill they 
had reported, had nat followed. this recommenda- 
tien of the Secretary, it would be seen that no ques- 
tion was depending before the Senate, either in the 
bill now under discussion, or in any other, which 
rendered this point material; but he was sure his 
object would be fully understood and appreciated 
invmaking this correction. It was simply to defend 
this: public officer against a mistaken accusation. It 
Was not necessary for him to defend, at this time, 
the soundness-of the recommendation, but to pro- 
tect the Secretary against the charge -of being the 
author of a principle now supposed. to beso new 
and so dangerous. To do this, it was only neces- 
saty for him to read the third section of the act of 
the 24th of February, 1815, authorizing an emis- 
ston. of ‘Treasury notes, in which all these dangers 
would be. found to be ambraced, adopted, and made 
imperative,ias a‘part of the Jaws of the land. 

(Mr: W.chere read the section of the act, as 
follows: Ceg eani- 

“Secr 3. Ard beit further enacted, That the said 


Treasury notes shall be prepared of such denomi- 


-nations as the Secretary’ of the Treasury, with the 
approbation of the President of the United States, 
shall, from time to time, direct; and: such of the 
said notes as shall be of a denomination less than 
one hundred dollars shall be payable to. bearer, and 
be transferrable by delivery alone, and shall bear no 
interest;. and such of. the said notës as shall ‘be of 
the denomination of one hundred dollars; or up- 
wards, may be made payable to order, and trans- 


ferrable by delivery and assignment, endorsed on 


the same, and bearing an interest from the day on 
which they shall be issued, at the rate of five and 
two-fifths per centum per annum; or they may. be 
made payadle to bearer, and. transferrable by delivery 
alone, and bearing no interest, as the. Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approbation of the President 
of the United States, shall direct.” 

_ What now, Mr. W. asked, was the. condition 
and the fault of the Secretary? He had found the 
public treasury in want of means to pay the public 
creditors. The exigency had grown out of a re- 
verse in trade and business, sudden and universal, - 
and the use of the credit of the Government, in 
some form, seemed to him indispensable. It be- 
came his duty to suggest to Congress the means 
and the mode of supplying the Treasury. He ex- 


| amined the legislative history of the Government in 


former cases of embarrassment at the Treasury, 
and found, among other expedients, that emissions 
of Treasury notes paying no interest, payable to 
be-rer, transferrable by delivery alone, and without 
any restriction as to the denomination of the notes 
to be so issued, had been authorized. Amonga 
variety of plans to meet the present wants, he sug- 
gested this, recommending that no note should be 
issued for a less amount than $20. Had he at- 
tempted to introduce any new principle? Certainly 
not. Was his conduct, in making this suggestion 
in conformity with the previous practice of Con- 
gress itself, deserving of the high censure which 
had been bestowed upon it? He, Mr. W. thought 
not. ° 

A single other reply to the honorable Senator. 
That gentleman had supposed the President most 
inconsistent and contradictory with himself; in 
remarking, generally, in his message, that he 
did not recommend to Congress measures for the 
regulation of the general currency of the coun- 
try, or of the foreign and domestic exchanges, 
because he could not find in the Constitution any 
power conferred upon Congress to regulate 
these matters; and then, in the same message, re- 
commending a bankrupt Jaw, as applicable to 
banks and bankers, Where was the inconsistency, 
or contradiction? The President had said he 
omitted to make further recommendations upon 
these subjects than those found in the Message, be- 
cause he could not find, and did not believe, that 
Congress possessed further power over them; but he 
did recommend a bankrupt law, because the power 
to pass bankrupt lawsis.conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution, in express terms: He did, there- 
fore recommend a bankrupt law, which the Con- 
stitution authorizes, and “he did not recommend 
any thing else, upon these points, because the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to do nothing else. Is 
this inconsistent? 
` The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
BUCHANAN, WEBSTER, and CALHOUN, 


Mr. BUCHANAN then offeréd the to lowing 


amendment, to be inserted at the end of the bil: 

“ Provided, that the three first instalments uncer 
the said act shall remain on deposite with the States 
unul otherwise directed by Congress.” 

Mr. NILES asked for the yeas and hays, and 
they were ordered; and the amendment was adopted 
by the following vote: i . 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Crittenden, Fulton, 
Grandy, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Sirange, Swift, Tallmadge, Wall, 
Webster, White, Williams, and Young—33, 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Clay of Alabama, 
Hubbard, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tipton, Walker, and Wright 
—12. š 


3 p i s . 
Mr. ‘TALLMADGE moved to sirike out alj 


Kent, 


after the enacting clause, and insert the following; 
- “That the money deposited and to be deposited 


| With the States under the 13th section of the act of 


June, 1836, shall remain on-deposite with the 
States until otherwise directed by “Congress,” 
Mr. NILES asked for the yeas and nays, which 


„were ordered, and the amendment was rejected— 


ayes 18, nays 27,.as follows; 
YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Fulton, Kent, Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norveil, 


Preston, Robbins, Smith ‘of “Indiana, Southard, 


Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, and White— 
18. : .. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, King: of Georgia, 
Linn, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Seviet, Smith of : Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, and 
Young—97. ; 

The question was then taken on the engrossment 
of the bill. = ; 

Mr. WALKER asked for thé yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered, and ‘were as follows: 

YEAS~Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
Geo., Linn, McKean, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Rives 


‘Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Con. z 


Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, and Wright 
27. e 


NAYS—Messrs: Bayard, Clay, of Ken., Clayton, 
Knight, Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, Crit- 
tenden, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Webster, White, and Young—17, 
The: bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. ous 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
, . Tnurspay, September 14, 1837. 
Petitions and memorials were presented b; 
Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. SIBLEY of New York. 
Messrs. BIDDLE, PAYNTER, and SHEF- 

FER of Pennsylvania. ae 

Mr. JENIFER of Maryland. i 
ge HUNTER, ALLEN, and GOODE of 
110. : . i 

Mr. MAY of Illinois. 
[Mr. May presented the petition of sundry in- 

habitants of Lasalle county, praying the establish 

ment of a post route from Peru, in Lasalle county, 
to Princeton, in Putnam county, via Bureau, in 

Bureau county.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Alabama. 

Messrs. HARRISON and 
sour, ` 

{Mr. Harrison presented a memorial of the 

Chamber of Commerce, city of St. Louis, on the 

Subject of the currency, &c.; referred. to Commit- 

tee of Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed.] 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 

Ways and Means, reported the following bill; 

which was read twice, and referred to a Commiitee 

of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

A BILL authorizing a further postponement of the 
payment of duty bonds and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the ‘Freasury be, and 
he hereby is, authorized to grant such further ex- 
tension of ‘credit upon all bonds for duties now out- 
‘standing, as shall make the whole extension of cre- 
dit upon each bond six months from the time when. 
the original bond became due and payable, mak- 
ing the extension in each case to depend upon the 
Same conditions as to additional security, the pay- 
ment of interest, and other terms, which have been 
prescribed - by the Treasury Department to the ex- 
tension of revenue bonds since May last: Provided, 
That nothing herein’ contained shalt be construed 
to: include any existing bonds where the parties to 
the same have not, since the bonds became paya- 
ble, given additional security, or made part pay- 
ment, and are, by the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, considered insolvent, or unsafe securities for 
the payment of their bonds. 


MILLER of Mis- 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the addi- 
tonal credit of six months, granted by the first sec- 
tion of this act upon outstanding duty bonds, shall 
bz upon the same terms and conditions granted up- 
0a ail bonds for duties which may be given during 
the period of one year from and-afer the Ist day 
of October, in the year one thousand. eight hundred 
and thirty-seven. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That where the 
security in any-bond which has been, or may here- 
after be postponed, is entirely satisfactory, tne prin- 
cipal or sureties in the same shall not bẹ disabled 
from being, in the mean time, till the period of 
postponement provided. for by this act-expires, re- 
ceived as principal or sureties in other bonds for 
duties, notwithstanding the bond first given may not 
have been actually paid, discharged, or extended, 
before, or on the day it fell due:. Provided, That 
sach principal and sureties shall be found, in all 
other respects, safe and satisfactory security forthe 
bonds to.which they may be proposed as parties. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That a credit 
of one, two, and three months shall be allowed. on 
the duty on all merchandise now remaining in the 
custody of the customs upon which the duties are 
payable in cash, and that the bonds received for 
such duties shall be in equal instalments bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent..perannum,and in 
the form. and upon the conditions prescribed by 
existing laws, and by this act: Provided, That the 
said merchandise shall be entered on or before the 
fifteenth day of October next. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That ihe ope- 
ration of all prior laws; and parts of laws, so far as 
inconsistent with this act, be suspended. in those 
particulars in which they may conflict with, or dif- 
ter from, its-provisions, until this act shall cease by 
ts own limitation. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG presented to the House 
an abstract which had been prepared at the Trea- 
sary Department, giving certain information in re- 
lation to the collection of the revenues in Great 
Britain and France; which was laid on the table, 
and ordered to. be printed. 

-Mes CUSHMAN submitted the following reso- 
lation: i f 

Resolved, That the operation. of the 16th rule of 

the House, in relation to the call of the States for 


the presentation of petitions, be. suspended during ' 


the present. session of Congress. . 

After a few remarks from Mr. CUSHMAN, in 
support of the resolution, and by Messrs. ADAMS, 
TILLINGHAST and MERCER, in opposition 
thereto, Mr. C. withdrew the resolution. © 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, submitted, on 
leave, the following resolution, which was consi- 
dered and adopted: : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
coramunicate to this House, all the. orders issued, 
and correspondence with the several deposite banks, 
in reference to the transfers and payments of the 
several instalments due to the State Governments 
under the deposite act of the day of July, 1836. 

Resolved, That he communicate to this [louse 
the monthly statements of the condition of the de- 
posite banks, from ‘the Ist day of January last to, 
the present time. ` 

Resolved, That he communicate a statement of 
each draft, and in whose favor drawn, upon which 
specie was demanded and protested for non-pay- 
ment by any deposite bank; also, each State Go- 
vernment which has made a demand of specie and 
not paid, and the time when. 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 

The Housa then tcok up the report of the Select 
Committee on the Rules, and the report being read, 
the following amendments were severally consider- 
ed and adopted: 


tst. Strike out of the 17th rule all after the word » 


“Speaker,” in the last clause, and insert— 

“ Shall dispose of the business on his table in the 
following order, viz: : 

“ First. Messages and other Executive commu- 
nications. 

“ Second. Messages from the Senate, and amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate to bills of the House. 

“ Third. Bills and resolutions from the Senate on 
their first and second reading, that they be referred 
to commitiees and put under way; but if, on being 
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objection be made; in which case, if not otherwise 
ordered by a majority of the House, they are to be 
laid on the table in the general file of bills on the 
Speaker's table, to be taken us in their turn. 

“t Fourth. Engrossed bills, and bills from the Se= 
nate on their third reading. - 

“Fifth. Bills of the House and from the Senate, 
on the Spéaker’s table, on their engrossment, or on 
being ordered to a third reading, to be taken up and 
considered in the order of time in which they 
passed fo a second reading. - 

“The messages, communications, and bills on 
his table having been disposed of, the Speaker shall 
then proceed to cail the orders of the day.” 

Amend the 90th rule, by inserting after the words 
“on what day,” “if no motion be made to com- 
mit, the question shall be stated on its engrossment; 
and if it be not ordered to be engrossed on the day 
of its being reported, it shall be placed in the gene- 
ral file on the Speaker's table, to be taken up in its 
turn.” 

2d. Insert in the Qist rule, after the word ‘“pro- 
ceed,” in the ninth and tenth lines, the words + in 
case any member object.” 

3d. To inserta new rule after the 21st, to read 
as follows: “If a member:be called to order for 
words spoken in debate, the person calling him to 
order shall repeat the words excepted to, and they 
shall be taken down in writing at the Clerk’s table; 
and no member shall be held to answer, or be sub- 


_ ject to the censure of the House, for words spoken 


in debate, if any. other member has spoken, or other 
business. has intervened, after the words. spoken; 
and before exception to them shall have been ta- 
ken.” 

4th. Add to the 25th rule the following clauses: 

“ Every member shali remain uncovered during 
the sessions of the House;” and “No member or 
other person shall visit or remain by the Clerk's 
table while the ayes and noes are calling, or bal- 
lots are counting.” 

5th. From the 26th rule, strike out from the 
fourth line the word “ present,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following words: ‘within the bar of 


` the House;” and, . 


6th. Add to the rule the following clause: “ And 
when any member shall..ask leave to vote, the 
Speaker shall, propound to him the question— 
‘Were you within the bar when your. name was 
called??? 

Tth. Add to the 28th rule the following clanse: 
“All motions to excuse a member from voting, 
shall be made before the House divides, or before 
the call of the yeas and nays is commenced; and 
any member requesting to be excused from voting 
may make a brief verbal statement of the reasons 
for making such request, and the question shall then 
be taken without fusther debate.” # f 

8th. In lieu of the 45th rule insert the following: 

“ Petitions, memorials, and other papers ad- 
dressed to the House, shall be presented by the 
Speaker, or by a member in his place; a brief 
statement of the contents therecf shall be made ver- 
bally, by the introducer; they shall not be debated 
cn the day of their being presented, nor on any day 
assigned by the House for the receipt of petitions 
after the first thirty days of the session, unless 
where the House shall- direct otherwise, but shall 
lie on the table, to be taken up in the order in 
which they were presented.” j 

9th. To insert after the 57th rule the following 
rules as the 58th and 59th rules: f 
~ Rute $8. At every session of Congress, com- 
mencing on the first Monday of December, it shall 
be the duty of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
within thirty days after their appointment, to report 
the general appropriatisn bills—for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government; for the army, 
the navy, and for the Indian department and In- 
dian annuities; or in failure thereof, the reasons 
of such failure; and general appropriation bills 
shall be in order in preference to any other bills of 
a public nature, unless otherwise ordered by a ma- 
jority of the House. 

& Roure 59. No appropriation shall be reported 
in such general appropriation bills, or be in order 
as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not 
previously. authorized by law.” 


read a second time, no motion be made to commit; 
they are to be ordered to their third reading, unless’ 


The following amendment’ was then; taken up 

for consideration : ae o a 
10th. Add to the. thirty-fi(th rule. the following 

clause: , a wa 

- On a motion for the previous. question, -an 
prior to the seċonding of the same, a .call:of the: 
House shail be in order; but after a majority shall 
have seconded such motion, no-call'shall: be: in ore 
der prior to a decision of the main question.” =: 

` Mr. ADAMS -moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding thereto the following : ON ge as 

“ And the-previous question shall be in this form: 
‘Shall the main. question be now pat? It shal: 
only be admitted when demanded. by a majority: of 
the members present; and until it is decided, shall 
preclude all amendment and further debate:of the 
main question, as well as of the pending amend- 
ments; and the question shall be taken on the 
amendments, in order, if amendments be pending, 
and then on the main question.” : 

_ After some remarks from. Messrs.. RICE GAR- 
LAND, BRIGGS, MERCER, ADAMS, UNDER: 
WOOD, SMITH, and BELL, when- - vols 

Mr. ADAMS modified his amendment. so asin 
substance to embrace, a8 its first clause, his former 
amendmer.', (which was the amendment: reported 
hy Mr. Mann of New York, from the Select Com- 
mittee on the same, January 5, 1836,) and ther 
bring in, as a second clause, the amendment of the: 
present committee. [The object of the proposition, 
as it will be seen, was to take a vote on all pending- 
amendments notwithstanding the call for-the pres 
vious question. ] : ; ; 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
MERCER, MASON, REED, : ADAMS, and 
UNDERWOOD, in favor of the amendment, and 
by Messrs. HAMER and SMITH in opposition, 
when : : ; Oey 

Mr. UNDERWOOD called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and were—yeéas. 102, 
nays 106, as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Ayckrigg, Alexander, Heman Allen, 
John W. Allen, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, William B, 
Calhoun, Wiliam B. Campbell, John Campbell, William B, 
Carter, Chambers, Cheatltam, Childs, Corwin. Craig, Cranston, 
Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Davies, Deberry, Dusty, 
Evang, Everett, Ewing, ichard Fletcher, Filmore, Rice Gars. 
land, Goode, James Graham, William Graham, Graves, Gren- 
nell, Griffiu, Hall, Halstead, Harlan. Harper, Hastings, Hawes, 
Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Robert 'T. H. Hunter, Jenifer, Wit- 
liam Cost Johnson, Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew Loomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKay, McKennai, ` 
Menifee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias. Morvis, ‘Naylor, Noyes, 
Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Phillips, Pickens. Pope, Pous, Rariden, 
Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Roberison, Rumsey, Russell, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Charles Shepard, Sibley Slade, Southgate, Stan- 
ley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, TPilinghast, Toland, Un- 
derwood, Webster, Albert S. White, Jobn White, Elisha Whit 
tlesey, Lewis Williams, Christopher H, Williams, Wise, and’ 
Yorke—102. ' : ; 

NAYS—-Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Ruchanan, 
Cambreleng, Timothy Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Cii- 
ley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland. Coles, Connor, Crary, Cush- 
man, Dawson, Davee, DeGraff. Dromgooie, Duncan, Edwards, 
Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, Foster, Fre, Gallup, 
James Garland, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Haynes, Holsey. Hopkins, Howe 
ard, Hubley, W. H. Hunter, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, J. Jack» 
son, J. Johnson, N. Jones, J. W. Jones, Kembie, Kilgore, 
Klingensmith, Leadhetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M, 
Mason, Martin, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, 
McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patten, 
Penaybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Plumer, Pratt, Prentiss. Reily, 
Rives, Shelier, Shipler, Smiih, Snyder, Spencer, Rrewart, 
Taylor, Thomas. Titus, Toucey, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, 
Wagener, Weeks, Jared W. Willams, Worthington, and 
Yell—1e6, : F 

So the amendment to the amendment was disa~ 
greed to, and thè original amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to—ayes 111, noes not counted.. 

The following amendment was then taken up:. 

lith. Add to the 36th rule the following clause: 

“ All incidental questions of order arising after 
a monon is made fer the. previous..question, and 
pending such motion, shall be decided, whether on 
appeal or otherwise, without debate.””. 

Mr. MERCER said he could not give his assent 
to this amendment, on the ground that there was no 
reason why the previous question, moved:on.a par- 
ticular subject, should preclude debate on: a ques- 
tion of order growing. out of it, for it wouid com- 
pel members to vote in the dark, 


Mr. PATTON teok the same side, and insisted 
that a question of order growing out of the pres 
vious question was entirely independent of it, besides 
it would be giving the Chair too despotic a power. 
Moreover, by the rules already in force, the pre- 
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vious question might be moved on the question of ors. i; 


der itself; which was sufficient to. arrest nureasona- 

ble debate, eat ->y f 
Mr. GARLAND of Louisiana asked for the 

yeas and nays, which were ordered. © ~ a? 
Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts wished some! 


member of the select committee tò: give some rea- 


sons for the introduetion of such a rule. 
Mr: HAMER was one of:those who voted in 
the committee in’ favor of the. amendment, 
though he did. hot feel very soli¢itous about it 
one way of the other.” He was inclined in favor 
of it for this reason principally, that after the 
demand for -the previous question, it some- 
times occurred that questions of order inciden- 
. tally arose, and were: debated. at great length, 
which debate might go on, take up the whole day; 
and thus the intention of the House, in ordering the 
main question to be-put-‘‘ now,” might be defeated. 

“Mr. THOMAS adverted to a decision of the pre- 
sent Speaker, made duting the last Congress, that 
after the previous question had been ordered, de- 
bate could not be allowed. The negativing this 
amendment would be a virtual repeal of that rule. 

Mr. PATTON said that that decision was in 
utler contradiction to, anda notorious violation of, 
the practice of the House, from the origin of the 
Governnient-down to that day, and was understood 
to be made under a misapprehension of the ques- 
tion of order then raised. “He did not believe ques- 
tions of order would ever be raised for the purpose 
of interrupting the business of the House, after the 
main question had been ordered, though, if a mi- 
nority were disposed to do so, they could do it, un- 
less some of the most valuable rules of the House 
were entirely obliterated. 

Mr. CRAIG pointed out the necessity of the 
rule, and drew the attention’ of his colleague to 
instances that had occurred. where questions of 
order had heen raised, which produced a wide and 
extended range of debate having litle connection 
with the question itself, by which the will of the ma- 
jority, in progressing the business of the House, had 
been for a length of time frasirated. The previous 
question was necessary, nay, at times indispensable, 
to-insure action upon the public business of the na- 
tion, by arresting unnecessary discussion, and there 
was but One standard. in regard to its application, 
vizi the Judgment of the majority. If, then, the pre- 
vious question be a rule properly applicable, and 
all had agreed that it was, unless abused, equally 
necessary was the ruld now proposed by the select 
conmniltee; for otherwise, a small minority might 
set aside the will of the Tlouse, or a very large 
majority of it. 

Without taking the question, 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, 

The House adjourned. p 


od 


uila Z IN SENATE, 

aye. Frmay, September 15, 1837. 

. Mr. Mek EAN) presented a remonstrance from 
the county and city of Philadelphia, remonstrating 
against the annexation of ‘Texas; which was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. YOUNG presented a petition from Illinois, 
praying the establishment of a national bank; which 
was. laid on the table. 

The resolution offered by Mr. HUBBARD yes- 
terday, proposing that the daily hour of the meet- 
ing of the Senate shall be 10 o’clock, was taken up 
for consideration, and modified by Mr. Ii. so as to 
provide that after (his week the daily hour of meet- 
ing shall be at 11 o'clock. The resolution as mo- 
dified was adopted. 

The billto postpone the payment of the fourth 
instalment of the deposites to the States being taken 
up— | 

Mr. PRESTON rose aud addressed the Senate at 
somé length, and was followed by Messrs. 
CALHOUN, CRITTENDEN, and BROWN. 

Mr. WALKER said, without discussing at this 
time the greàt: question debated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) in regard to the 
paper: currency: of the country, and the supreme 
control which: he claims on this subject, and all 


sum exceeding inie -millions of dollars. 


that relates to it, for the Government of the United 


paying over to the States the last instalment under 
thé -deposite act. This instalment amounted to a 
x i The re- 
port of the Secretary: of the Treasury informs us 
that the money is notin the Tredsuty to pay the 
instalment. Even in the event'of the postponement 
of this deposite with the States; there is sull a def- 


ciency.in the revenue, which the Secretary asks to 


be stipplied by the emission of Treasury notes. It 
is, then, obvious, that if.this instalment is to be paid 
to the States on the first of October next, it cati only 
be effected. by. an emission of an additional amount 
of Treasury notes, bearing interest, or in other 
words, hy the creation of a new national debt, 
arising froni- a new loan, in order to deposite the 
amount for safe keepmg with the States of this 
Union. Disguise it then as we may, the refusal to 
pass this bill is a determination on our part to bor- 
row more than nine millions of dollars en the credit 
of the United States, to be deposited for safe keep- 
ing with the States of this Union.. The Constitu- 


tion authorized us.to borrow money on the credit- 
‘of the United States—but for what object? Clearly 


for no other than to carry inlo effect the powers 
delegated by the Constitution.: But that this Go- 
vernment could:borrow millions, without limitation 


as to the amount, for the purpose of depositing it- 


with, or distributing it among the States, was to 
clothe this Government, with the most alarming 
and despotic powers. If this Government can 
make such a loan for such a purpose, the taxing 
power is unlimited, for by taxes only can it raise 
the money to refund what it has borrowed. Mr. 
W. said he was one of a small minority of six in 
the Senate who had voted against this deposite bill. 
He had then predicted the disastrous consequences 
that he thought would follow from the passage of 
this bill, and his worst fears would be realized, if 
now, when there was a deficit in the Treasury, 
when many of the public. creditors had to be paid 
in protested drafts on broken banks, a surplus was 
created by loans for the purpose of depositing 
among the States of the Union. 


Mr. W. said he well knew the voracious character | 


of the surplus spirit; that,it was ready to keep up 
the tariff, to keep up the price of the public lands, 
and to refuse all relief to the settlers of the West, 
for the purpose of creating a surplus for distribution; 
but he could scarcely have believed that now, 
when we mustin any event replenish, by loans, 
an exhausted Treasury, that new loans are asked 
for to the amount of nine millions for distribution, 
—loans to be refunded, if not from the lands of 
the West, from the tariff, by which Mississippi, 
now nearly the greatest exporting State of this 
Union, will receive but about: ene fourth as much 
as she will be compelled to refund by the opera- 
tion of the tariff—reducing the price of her great 


staple to enrich the incorporated monopolists `of - 


other sections of the Union. Mr, W. said he must 


be blind indeed, who. did. not perceive, that to 


raise, by loans, nine. millions for deposite with the 
States, is, to the extent of nine millions, to render 
it necessary to augment the tariff. It is true, we 
talk of getting back this money from the States, 
whilst a majority of the Senate, as he (Mr. W.) 
thought, most unwisely, have just taken from the 
Secretary ef the Treasury the authority which he 
possessed, under the deposite act, to call upon the 
States to refund any portion of the money already 
deposited. And now, (Mr. W, predicted,) that 
Congress never would make any requisition upon 
the States for this money, but that when it was 
wanted, the Sonth would be compelled to raise it 
through the operation of the tarif. Could any 
man doubt this result, when so bold an effort was 
now made te iuduce the Government to borrow 
‘money to pay the last instalment to the States. 


Eut the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
ton) tells us that we can obtain this money for 
deposite among the States by repealing some of the 
appropriation bills. Sir, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) has most clearly shown, 
the impossibility of obtaining a repeal of laws 
partly executed, passed by large majorities in both 
houses of Congress. But if the appropriation bills 
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States, he would proceed at once to the inquiry now | 
before us, whether it- would-be proper-to postpone - 


| priations is postponed till next year. 


were repealed to-morrow to the extent proposed, it 
would tiot put one dollar in the Treasury, now 
exhausted, nor énable the Government on the first 
of October next, now at hand, fo deposite these 
nine-millions with the States'of the Union; for, in 
the calculation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ihe expenditure. of fifteen millions of these appro- 
; Buf we have 
been told by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster,) that thisamount may be paid to the States 
by the money in the deposite banks, whose paper 
would -be gladly received by the States in which 
they are located. It has.been already shown by 
the Senator from New- York; (Mr. Wright, that 
the entire money now in the deposite banks subject 
to new drafts, is not enough, by more than á mil- 
lion, 10 meet the required amount of the last depo- 
site instalment; but if it were enough, let us 
examine the effect of this proposition. It is to 
pay the States in the paper of the deposite banks, 
by new issues of paper by those banks to an 
amount exceeding nine millions of dollars—to put 
out, in‘other words, more than nine millions of 
depreciated bank paper, issued by banks that have 
suspended. specie payments. And is this the relief 
the Senator from Massachusetts would extend to 
the community? ` Sir, (said Mr. W.) nearly all 
the embarrassments of the community have been 
occasioned by the vast over-issues of paper by the | 
banks, paper which they cannot now redeem in 
specie, and which has depreciated: from ten. to 
thirty per cent. in various sections of the Union. 
Is it not clearly perceived that this would greatly 
increase. the embarrassments of the community? 
that it would add greatly to the present enormous 
mass of depreciated paper? that it would still 
further dépreciate all the paper of all the banks 
making the new emissions; postpone for a long 
time, if not indefinitely, the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, by augmenting nearly one- 
third the amount of their depreciated paper, and 
thus, also, disable them from extending the least 
indulgence to their debtors by this vast increase of 
their circulation, imposing the correspondent. obli- 
gation of calling in their debts as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the same amount? If (said Mr. W.) this 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts be 
a part and portion of the plan of the opposition for 
relieving the embarrassments of the country, he 
had no curiosity to hear the remainder of their 
proposition. _ Tee 
The question recuring on the passage of the bill 
Mr. WEBSTER. asked for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered on the passage of the bill.: ` 
YEAS—Messrs Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun,’ Clay of Alabama, Fulion, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 


- Georgia, Linn, McKean, Morris, Niles, Pierce, 


Rives, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
and Wright—28. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, Knight, Nicholas, Nor- 
vell, Preston, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, While, and Young— 
17. 

ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 


The bill to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to issue Treasury notes, being on its second 
reading, a debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
WRIGHT, CLAY, and KING of Georgia took 
part; when, ` 3 . 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the bill was 
amended by the insertion of the word “ten” in the 
first line. š 

Mr. W. said that it had not been possible for 


_ the committee to know the amount of the notes 


necessary until action had been had on the hill to 
postpone the fourth instalment to the States, 


"which bill having now passed the Senate, he was 


able to fill up the blank. He had had an interview 
on the subject with the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and he had learnt from that officer that, on the 
supposition no more extension would be granted 
than was proposed by the bill for extending the duty 
bonds, he had thought that the sum of eight mil- 
lions would be sufficient. ‘This was, however, on 
the supposition that the Bank of the United States 
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would pay in October the instalment then dne 
to the Government by that institution. But it 
was not understocd by the Secretary and the com- 
mittee that this would not be done, that bank 
having bought up Treasury drafts issued in July 
for the payment of the third instalment to the 
States, and intending to give in those drafts in pay- 
ment of the instalment then due from the bank. 
This being the case, the Secretary would require 


„that the*blank be filled up with nine millions five 


hundred thousand dollars; and therefore, on this 
calculation, the committee had instructed him 
(Mr. W.) to move for ten millions. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to strike out the word 
“of” in the first line, and insert the words “ not 
exceeding $20,000, to defray the expenses under 
the aci;”” which amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY, cf Alabama, moved to amend the 
7th section, by inserting the words “ price not ex- 
ceeding,” so as to prohibit the Secretary of the 
Treasury from purchasing Treasury notes below 
their par value, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, was very desirous of 
obtaining more full information relating to one 
point, and that was, that asa bill had now passed 
the Senate for arresting the payment of the fourth 
instalment to the States, aud since the fand in- 
tended for the use of the States was now to be ap- 
plied to the use of Government, if it was intend- 
ed to empivy the funds in the banks before being 
reduced in some way or other to a specie basis, 
whether Government intended by laws passed, or 
to he passed—such, for example, as g bankrupt 
law—to force the conversion of the funds now in 
the banks into metal, and then throw the sum thus 
obtained from the banks into the Treasury, there 
to lie without being used? His inquiry was not, 
he thought, useless, since it must be evident that 
the amount of the blank must depend upon the 
availability of the funds in the banks. 

Mr. WRIGHT said it had been ascertained, 
and go stated in the Secretary’s report, that all the 
money in the banks subject to draft on the 28th of 
August last amounted only to eight million one hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand dollars, Out of that 
sum the expenses for the month of Sepiember were 
to ve taken, which woukl leave the sum reduced to 
about two millions ahaif by the Ist of Octo- 
ber. But, if the outstanding drafts should come in 
on the Treasury, (many of them being protested,) 
in that case the available amount would still be 
diminished, and the Treasury would be in want of 
means. There were therefore no ready means 
without the assistance of Congress. In all the At- 
lantic coast, the money in the banks had for the 
most part been withdrawn, only a small sum sub- 
ject to draft being with them, say less than a mil- 
lion, and creditors were not willing to receive 
drafis upon the southwestern banks, where now 
almost all the funds in deposite with banks were 
placed. 

Such being the case, and such the amount of 
unavailable money, the object of issuing Treasury 
notes was to anticipate the funds in deposite with 
the banks until Congress should say how those 
funds were to be made available. The Committee 
on Finance had reported a biil giving to those 
panks intervals of two, five, and eight months in 
which to pay the sums due, dividing the balance in 
their hands into three instalments. Again, the ex- 
tension granted already, and proposed still to be 
granted, on bonds, would diminish the means of 
the Treasury ; from all which considerations, the 
issue of these notes was rendered necessary to meet 
the current expenses. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky professed himself great- 
ly obliged by the valuable information communi- 
cated by the honorable Senator, (Mr. Wright,) but 
he still felt that the inquiry which he had wished to 
make was not yet answered. He meant to inquire 
if the money in the banks was to be used as bank 
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notes, or if the banks were to be compeiled fo pay 
them in specie, and then if these funds were to be 
left idle? : 

Mr. WRIGHT, in reply, said they wouid not be 
used as bank notes unless the law should authorize 
them so to be used. 

Mr. CLAY. Then it comes to this: we have 
passed a bill to take funds cut of the hands of those 
who would havebeen glad to use them, to put them 
into the hands of others who refuse to acknow- 
ledge and make use of- them. The States would 
have been glad to receive this money in the shape 
of bank notes, and we have taken it from them. 
Again: Government refuses to call them funds in 
that shape, and to Government we have now made 
them over by the bill just passed! And as Govern- 
ment, though it receives those funds, and prevents 
their being paid to the States, will not acknowledge 
them aS funds, there is a deficiency existing, and 
this deficiency is to he supplied by issuing Treasury 
notes, in order that Government may be able to get 
along. Thatis to say: Government will not re- 


ceive the paperof the country,and is about to | 


create a paper of its own which the country is ex- 
pected to receive! And thus, al! the promises which 
have been made to us of the flowing of gold and 
silver all over the country—these promises of a 
better currency—result in the issue of ten millions of 
paper money! 

Mr. KING of Georgia, read fo the 
statement and estimate of some length, which was 
inaudible in the reporter’s gallery. 

On motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, 

The Senate adjourned. 

TIOUSE CT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, September 15, 1537. 

Mr. LINCOLN sisted that he held in his hand a 
number of memorials signed by upwards of 3,660 
citizens of Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
the anexation of Texas to the United States. In 
pursuance of the ruie adopted the other day in re- 
lation to petitions and memorials, he should feci 


himself constrained to move to lay the memoriais | 


on the table; but he wouid now give notice that he 
should move to take them up, and have them refer- 


red to appropriate committees at the earlicst period | 


possible. Mr. L. then presented sundry ns 
remonstrating against the annexation of as t 
the United States, which were laid on the table. 
Mr. ADAMS presented a petition of Eleazer 
Smith, and one hundred and sixty-three other citi- 
zens of the State of Vermont, praying for retrench- 
ment and reform, [laughier.} My. A. said, that 
when he presented the petition, he was aware that 
the words retrenchment ani reform would produce 
nothing buta universal sheut of laughter; but he 
presented it, because among the retrenchment and 
reforms asked for, was a prayer 
of Congress may reduce their own salaries fifty 
per cent.; that is to say from eight to four dollars 
perday. This being the ease, he could not bear to 
keep it in his possession any longer. The memorial 


n 
rrr 
Tes o 


was laid on the table. j 


Petitions and memorials were further presented 

by l : 
Messrs. BRIGGS and PARMENTER of Mas- 
sachusetts. ` 

Mr. EVERETT of Vermont. 

Mr. DAVIES of Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. BOND, ALLEN, and LOOMIS of Ohio. 

Mr. HEROD of Indiana. 

Mr. CASEY of Tiincis. 

Mr LEWIS of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial, accom- 
panied by a printed argument, from John H. Ser- 
jeant, of Charleston, South Carolina, praying for 
the establishment of a general bankrupt law; which, 
on motion of Mr. THOMAS, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported a bill imposing addi- 


tional duties, as depositories in certain cases, upon 


‘a 


hat the members 


public officers, and for other purposes; read twice, 
and referred to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union.’ 

[The contents of this bill were the same as that 
reported under the same title, in the Senate, yes= 
terday, (to be found -in yesterday’s Senate proceed- 
tional clause: : 

“ And be it further enacted, That no law or joint 
resolution now in force, shall be so censtrued as to 
authorize any officer of the United States, before 
mentioned in the first section of this act, to receive 
any thing but gold or silver, Treasury warrants, 
Treasury drafts, or Treasury notes, in payment of 
public dues;” and the addition of the following 
proviso at line 5, page 4, after the word “ moneys:’? 
“except such deposites as may have been made in 
the Treasuries ofthe respective States.”] 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the samé commit- 
tee, reported a bill for adjusting the remaining 
claims npon the late deposite banks; read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

[This bill is also identical with that now before 
the Senate, and already in print in the Globe.]’ 

Mr. CAMBRLENG said, with permission, he 
would state, for the information of the House, that 
the Committee of Ways and Means had now only 
two bills remaining for consideration. They could 
not, however, get through with them that morning, 
hut they would certainly be reported on Monday; 
after which he hoped the attention of the House 


_would thenceforward be directed entirely to the im- 


portant business which had called them together. 
He presumed it would be the desire of the House to 
proceed with and conclude the unfinished business 
of yesterday, (the subject of the Rules and Orders;) 
and he then gave notice, that on Monday he should 
make a motion to take up the other business. 

Mr. GARLAND of Virginia wished to suggest 
io the gentleman from New York to vary bis mo- 
tion, so as to make these two bills the special order 
of the day for some day next week; and Mr, G: 
then gave notice of his design to submit a counter 
project. ni 

Mr. BELL inquired if it was the intention of 
jhe gentieman from New York to take up the bills 
reported by the committee of that House, or the 
bills from the Senate, as rapidly as they might be 
transmitted therefrom. He put the question te the 


| gentleman, supposing the business of the House to 


be pretty much under his control; and there was, in 


the one case, no necessity for delay. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that there was no 
pill from the Senate then in the House, and, there- 
fore, they could not be ready at present to proceed 
with the business. 

Mr. BELL. They will be sent soon. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. Those bills would proba- 
bly not be sent there till Monday, and it would be 
for the House to determine, whether they should be 
committed to the Committee ‘of Ways and Means, 
or, at once, to a Committee of the Whote on the 
state of the Union. There were variations between 
the bills of the Howse and the Senate, and it would 
be for the Committee of the Whole, to which they 
would all be referred, to determine which should 
be taken up. It was a matter not within the deter- 
mination of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. BELL had only wished to call the attention 
of the House to the subject, for if it was designed to 
take up the House bills, there was no good reason. 
for waiting; but if it was intended to act upon the 


. Senaite’s bills, those of the House might as well be 


over. 

The conversation here dropped. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
compliance with a resolution of the House of the 
Lith inst. calling upon him to report the amount of 
appropriations of the past and present years re~ 
maining unexpended; the amount required to. fulfil 


existing engagements, contracted prior 4a the sisp. 


ings,) with the exception of the following addi- 


day of Tre last; the existing éngagemenis since 
that tne; the-amount of money drawn fron) the 
rnd placed in the hands of disbursing 
wee the first day of May last; and-what 
č public expenditure can, with the least 
othe publie service, be dispensed with. 
Communication was as follows: 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
14th September, 1837. 

Sir: This.report is submitted in compliance with 
the folloiag, resolution, passed on the llth instant: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed, with as litle delay es possible, to commu- 
nicate to this House the amount of the appropria- 
tions of the past and present years remaining 
 unexpended;. the amount required to fulfil all exist- 
ing engagements contracted prior to the first day of 
June last, and ali existing engagements contracted 
since.that time; also, the amount of money drawn 
from.the Treasury and placed in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers. or agents on the first day of May 
last and.at the present time; and that he also report 
what objects of public expenditure can with the 
least injury to the public service be either wholly 
dispensed with during the present year, or bear any 
material reduction.” 7 p 

The tabular statement. annexed shows, as 
desired, “the amount of the appropriations of the 
past and present years remaining unexpended” to 
be $24,075,239 37.(A) 

Jn reply to the inquiry as to“ the amount of 
money drawn from the Treasury, and placed in the 
hands of disbursing officers, or agents, on the first 
day of May last, and at the present time, vould 
state, that at the former period it appear~“u have 
been $5,264,052.95, and at the laser $5,049,540 76. 
It may be useful to add that both sums are much 
larger than they would otherwise be, in consequence 
of the unusual amount of deposites by officers of 
the mint. 

In relation to “what objects of public expendi- 
ture can, with the least injury to the public service, 
be either wholly dispensed with uring the present 
year, or bear any material reduction,” I would ob- 
serve, that a minute and critical examination on 
this point, was instituted in May last by this De- 
partment. . 

‘Phe result of it was, that enough of it could and 
would be postponed. till next year, to amount to 
about $15,000,000. 

Consequently, the expenditures during the present 
year were estimated in my recent report upon that 
basis. After every delay of them which the public 
interest may permit, it is therefore expected, that, 
of the outstanding appropriations now exceeding 
$24,000,000, not much over nine millions will 
necessarily be required to be expended during the 
residue of the year. 

Since the resolution passed, further inquiries on 
this point were instituted in connection with the 
other. departments of the Government; but the re- 
sult has not been essentially varied, from that to 
which the department arrived last spring. The 
particular heads of appropriations, that it is sup- 
posed need not, and will not, he expended in full 
during the year, and the amounts under each are 
very numerous and. difficult to be prepared, but if 
desired will be submitted hereafter with as little de- 
lay as practicable. 

The only remaining inquiry is “ the amount re- 
quired to fulfil all existing engagements contracted 
prior to the first day of June last, and all existing 
engagements contracted since that time.” 

Each department has been requested to furnish a 
statement on this subject as early as it can be com- 
pleted. But some delay being unavoidable, it has 
in. the mean time, been deemed advisable to sub- 
mit immediately the answer to the other portions of 
the resolution. 


Those statements will be made as comprehensive 
as possible, but can, of course, relate to only a 
small part.of the whole appropriations of Congress, 
which it has been, and will be, necessary to expend 
during the year. All salaries of Judicial, Executive, 
or other officers; the expenses of foreign intercourse; 
the pay Andsubsistence in both the army and navy; 
ali pensions; all-Indian annuities; all private bills 
which have passed; many miscellaneous appropria- 
lions, with several other items, stand independent 
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of any special engagements or contracts made by 
any public officer, and cannot, therefore, enter into 
this computation. 
Respectfully, yours, . - 

LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. K. Potx, os 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“iss A. - 

Statement of the amount of appropriations of. the 


past and pfesent years, remaining unexpended | 


on the 11th September, 1837, inclusive, agreeably 
to a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 11th inst. viz: 
Balance of appropriations — 
on the 31st Dec. 1836 - - 
Appropriations made 
at the second ses- 
sion of the 24th 
Congress, exclu- 
sive of the Post 
Office Department $28,575,837 10 
Specific and indefi- 
nite appropriations 
made by former 
acts of Congress 


$16,752,283 09 


2,824,250 10 
————_——-—-31!,400,087 50 


48,152,370 59 
Expenditures of the United States 
from the Ist January to the 11th 
September, 1837 - > 


+ 


24,077,031 22 


Leaves balances of appropriations 
ilth September, 1837 - - 24,075,239 37 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


Register’s Office, Sept. 12,1837. ` 


Mr. BELL moved that the communication be 
laid on the table and printed. ` 

Mr. HAYNES moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

The former motion was first put and prevailed. 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MERCER, on leave, from the select com- 
mittee on the rules, made an additional report on 
the subject; which was laid aside, to be taken up 
when the consideration of the first part of the report 
was resumed. 

The CHAIR then announced the unfinished bu- 
Siness of yesterday (the subject of the rules.) 

Mr. BELL inquired if it was a special order? 

The CHAIR replied that itcame up asthe unfin- 
ished business of the morning hour, at the expira- 
tion of which the House might, if it pleased, pro- 
ceed to the orders of the day, or continue the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Select Committee on the subject 
of the rules. 

The question pending ‘at the adjournment of the 
House yesterday was the following amendment of 
the committee to the original rules: 

“Ilth. Add to the 36th rule the following clause: 

“All incidental questions of order arising after a 
motion is made for the previous question, and pend- 
ing such motion, shall be decided, whether on ap- 
peal or otherwise, without debate.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina made a few 
remarks in opposition to the amendment, on the 
ground that incidental questions of order ought to 
be debated as well as any thing else. 

Mr. MERCER also briefly opposed the amend- 
ment, when the question was taken by yeas and 
nays, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 100, 
nays 96, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, 
Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Brnum,Carabre- 
leng, T. J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Claiborne, Clark, 
Coles, Connor, Craig, Cushman, DeGraff Dennis. Dromgoola Dun. 
can, Edwards, Farrington, Fletcher, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Ghol- 
son, Glascock, Grantland, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison 
Micajah T. Hawkins, Charles E. Haynes, Orin Jol, Benjamin 
C. Howard, Hubley, Wm. H. Hunter, Samuel Ingham, Thos. B. 
Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, J. W. Jones, Kemble, 
Kilgore, Klingensmith, jr. D. P. Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed 
Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, May, McKay, Robert 
McCiellan, Abraham McClellan, MsClure, McKim, Miller, 
Montgomery, Meore, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Paynter, Pennybacker, 


Petriken, Phelps, Plumer, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Sheffer, Ship- 
der, Smith, § 


Toucey, Towns, Tumey, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Web. 


r 


nyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, - 


ster, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, 
Wor'hington, and Yell—100. i ; À 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Johu W. Allen. Ayerigg, 
Jobn Bell, Bond, Briggs, William B. Calhoun, John Cal- 
hoon, William B. Campbell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Carter, 
Chambers, Cheatham, Chills, Cranston, Curtis, Cushing, Dar- 
hngton; Dawson, Deberry,-Dunn, Everett, Ewing, Filmore, Jas, 
Garland, Rice Garland, Goode, James Graham, Wm. Grahara, 
Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, 
Henry, Herod, Hoffman, R. M. T. Hunter, Jemfer, Wm. C. 
Johnson, Lewis, Lincoln, A. W: Loomis, Marvin, S. Mason, 
Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Cal- 
vary. Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Parmenter, Patterson, Pat. 
ton, Peck, Phillips, Pickens, Pope, Potts, jr. Raviden; Reed, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Augustine H, Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade, 
Southgate, Stanley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tiling. 


-hast, Toland, Underwood, Albert $. White, John White, Lewis 


Williams, Sherrod Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, 
and Yorke—96. 

So this amendment was agreed to, and the follow- 
ing was then taken up: _ 

12th. Add to the 40th rule the following clause: 

“No bill or. resolution shall, at any time, be 
amended by annexing thereto, or incorporating 
therewith, any other bill er resolution pending be- 
fore the House, nor by any proposition containing 
the substance, in whole or in part, of any other bill 
or resolution pending before the House.” _ i 

Mr. BELL briefly opposed this amendment on 
the ground that, though it might correct an occa- 
sional abuse, yet its adoption would too much crip- 
ple the House, for it would be unable to engraft a 
bill of the Senate, which all might deem expe- 
dient. A 

Mr. MERCER then moved to strike out all after 
the word “ house” in the third line; agreed to; and 
the original amendment, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

The following amendments were agreed to with- 
out a division: 

13th. Amend the 55th rule by adding two stand- 
ing committees, each to consist of five members, to 
precede, in the enumeration of committees, that of 
Revisal and Unfinished Business—a Committee on 
Patents, and a Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Insert after 74th rule the following rules: 

“ It shall be the duty of the Committee on Pa- 
tents to consider all subjects ‘relating to patents 
which may be referred to them, and report’ their 
opinion thereon, together with such propositions 
relative thereto as may seem to them expedient. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds to consider all subjects 
relating to the public edifices and grounds within 


‘the city of Washington which may be referred to 


them, and report their opinion thereon, together with 
such propositions relating thereto as may seem to 
them expedient.” 

Amend the 55th rule, by striking out “two,” and 
inserting the word six, after the word twenty. 

4th. Amend the 38th rule, by substituting for 
the first clause thereof the following words, to pre- 
cede the words ‘a motion to strike out and insert.” 

“Any member may call for the division of a ques- 
tion, which shall be divided if it comprehend pro- 
positions in substance so distinct, that one being 
taken away, a substantive proposition shall remain 
for the decision of the House.” 

15th. In lieu of the 88th rule insert the following: 

“Every bill shall be introduced on the report of 
a committee, or by motion forleave. In the latter 
case, at least one day’s notice shall be given of the 
motion; and the motion shall be made, and the bill 
introduced, if leave is given, when resolutions are 
called for; such motion, or the bill when introduced, 
may be committed.” : 

Amend the 91st rule,f by inserting after. the 
words “on what day,” “if no motion be made to 
commit. the question shall be stated on its engross- 
ment; and if it be not ordered to be engrossed on 
the day of its. being reported, it shall be placed in 
the general file on the Speaker’s table, to be taken 
ùp in iis order.” 

The following amendment was then taken up: 

17th. From the 107th rule strike out the words 
“at least two-thirds,” wherever they occur, andin- 
sert the words “a majority.” : 

[The effect of this rule is well known: that of 
requiring a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present to take up any business out-of. its order, te 


-make special orders, to suspend the rules, &c.] 


Considerable discussion arose on the propriety ot 
this amendment, in which it was opposed by 


Messrs. MERCER, LEWIS WILLIAMS, EVE- 
RETT, BELL, PRIGGS, CUSHING, FILL- 
MORE, WISE, CALHOUN of Massachusetts, and 
REED, and sustained by Messrs. HAMER, 
CRAIG, and SMITH; when. f 

Mr. EVERETT asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

The discussion was further continued by Mr. 
POPE, against the rasolution, and in a few words 


by Mr. HAMER, in favor of it; when the ques- | 


tion was taken, and decided in the negative—yeas 
90, nays 121, as follows: 


YEAS—Mesars. Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, 
Birdsall, Brodhead, Bronson, Buchanan, Cambreleng, T. Car- 
ter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley. Claihorne, Clark, Connor, Craig, 
Cushman, Davee, De Graff, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, 1. 
Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harri- 
son, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, 
Hubley, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. 
Jones, John W. Jones, Klingenamith, Leadbetter, Logan, 
Arphaxed Loomis, James M, Mason, Martin, Robt. McClellan, 
A. McClellan, McClure, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Samuel W. Morris. Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Par- 
ker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pentybacker, Petriken, Phelps, 
Plumer, Prast. Prentiss, Reily, Sheffer, Shipler, Smith, Spen- 
cer, Taylor, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Wagener, Webster, 
Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlescy, Jared W, Williams, and Wor- 
thington—90, 

NAY5—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, John W. Allen, Aycrigg, 
Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, Bynum, William B. Cèl- 
houn, John Calhoon, W. B. Campbelli, John Campbell, W. B. 
Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Cleveland, Col: s, 
Corwim, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Daw- 
sen, Davies, Doberry, Dennis, Dromgoole, Dunn, Elmore, 
Everett. Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, James Garland, 
Rice Garland, Glascock, Goode, James Graham, W. Graham, 
Grantland, Graves; Grenneil, Griflin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, 
Harper, Hastings, Henry, William Herod, Hoffman, William 
H. Hunter, R. M. T. Hunter, Jenifer, W. C. Johnson, Kemble 

© Legare, Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew W. Looms, Marvin, Samson 
Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKay, KeKennan, Menefee, 
Mercer, Milligan, Matthias Morris. Calvary Morris, Murray, 
Naylor, Noves, Ogle, Patterson, Patton, Peck, Phillips, Pick- 
ens, Pope. Potts, Rariden, Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Ridg- 
way, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey. Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Sade, Sny- 
der, Southgate, Stanley, Stewart, Stratton, Taliaferro, Tomp- 
son, Tillingh-st. Toland, Underwood, Albert 8. White, John 
White, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Wise, Yell, and Yorke—121, 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The following additional rule, reported by the 
select committee this morning, was agreed to: 

“ The rules of parliamentary practice comprise 
Jefferson’s Manual, and shall govern the proceed- 
ings of the House in all cases in which they are not 
inconsistent with the rules of ‘the House, and the 
joint rules of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The following joint rale was also agreed to on 
the part of the House, and a message ordered to be 
sent to the Senate to acquaint that body therewith: 

“No spiritons liquors shall be offered for sale 
or exhibited within the Capitol, cr in the public 
grounds adjacent thereto.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amemndment 
to change the proceedings under a call of the House, 
by depriving the absent members of the day’s com- 
pensation, etc. unless they excused themselves. 


Lost. 

Mr. BELL moved an additional rule, that no 
division or count of the House should be taken by 
tellers, but upon a motion seconded by at least one- 
fifth of a quorum. Agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment 
to the 17th rule, providing that the Chair should call 


for reports from standing committees in the order - 


they are named in the 55th and 74th rales, which, 
attera few remarks from Messrs. RENCHER and 
HAMER in opposition to it, and by Messrs. UN- 
DERWOOD, WISE, LEWIS WILLIAMS and 
HOWARD in its support, was agreed to. 

Mr. PATTON proposed a substitute for the 
ninth rule cf the House, viz: that in all cases the 
Speaker should vote, and when the vote was equal 
the question should be lost. 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved an amendment that 
the Speaker be required to vote last. 

Mr. PATTON preferred that his name should be 
called in the order of names; but he was indifferent 
about it. In some of the State Legislatures he 
was called first, mn others—as in Virginia—last; but 
he preferred the plan he first intimated best. Mr. 
P. considered the rule, as it. at present stood, as 
unconstitutional, and violative of the rights of the 
Speaker as a Representative, and of his constitu- 
ents also, both of whom were, in his opinion, im- 
properly deprived of his vote by the old rule. 

Mr, THOMAS replied that, by the standing 
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|} rules already in force, the Speaker could vote in 
two cases. First, when his vote being given would 

| make the division of ihe House equal, when the 
question would be lost. Second, when it was equal, 
he had the casting vote. The Speaker, therefore, 

| would not receive any new right under the propos- 
ed alteration of the rule than he now had. Mr.T. 
was not disposed 10 make any change; for, in times 
of high party excitement, the annvaciation of his 
vote, especially if first given, might have a too 
powerful influence. 

Mr. ADAMS remarked, that if they gave the 
Speaker the right to vote, they could not deprive 
him of the right to speak, of giving reasons for 
his vote, as in Committee of the Whole, where the 
Speaker could both vote and speak. Hence Mr. 
A. was opposed to the adoption of this new rule. 


Mr. PATTON was not aware that there was any 
tule of the House prohibiting the Speaker from 
participating in the discussions of the House; cer- 
tainly not in terms. He would, however, offer an. 
amendment expressly giving him that right, in the 


following words: “And that the Speaker, when- 
ever he desires to debate any question under con- 


sideration, shall be at liberty to call any member to 
the Chair.” 


Mr. HAMER thought they were proceeding ina 
not very commendable haste, by adopting a num- 
ber of important amendments without their being 
first printed, or laid before them, or even any time 
given for reflection; so that their effect, if adopted, 
might be ascertained. ; 

In regard to the proposition under consideration, 
he would ask, why should it be adopied? The 
gentleman from Virginia informed them that he 
thought the rnle exempting the Speaker from voting, 
or prohibiting him from votirg, was against the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Why, what provision of 
the Constitution prohibited a member from voting 
on a question in which he was interested? None. 
Yet that was one of the rules of the House of which 
no one complained. Could any one doubt their 
power to go further? Who had complained of the 
operation of this mle? When they made new laws, 
they should be to remedy some existing defect, 
or some existing evil, which had been complain- 
ed of. Was there any evil resulting from the 
operation of this rule. Not one; and so far as he 
knew, even [the Mouse had suffered no inconve- 
nience from it, whatever. Had the constitutents of 
any gentleman heretofore elected as the presiding 
officer of the House complained that their privi- 
leges were vicieted from his not giving his vote 
there? Mr. M. hed heard no sach complaint. 
Had the people of the country at large? None. 
None that had reached his ear at least. Then if no 
complaints came, if no evil was felt or complained 
of, why change a rule that had prevailed from the 
organization of the Government to the present 
time? ‘ 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to lay the 
amendment on the table. : 


The CHAIR remarked that the whole subject, if 
the motion should prevail, would cohere to -the 
amendment, and thereby the whole subject would 
be laid upon the table; whereupon 

Mr. WILLIAMS withdrew his motion, and the 
amendment of Mr. PATTON was rejected. 

Mr. PETRIKEN submitted an amendment pro- 
posing that all elections of appointments by the 
House should be viva voce, instead of by ballot, and 
asked for the yeas and nays; but they were not 
ordered, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. LINCOLN submitted an amendment, pro- 
viding that in cases of balloting by the Honse, 
blanks should be ejected, and not taken in the 
count in the enumeration of votes. ` Agreed to. 

Mr. DAWSON submitted an additional rule, 
that there be a standing commitiee on the mileage 
of members; which was agreed to—87 to 89. 

Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment to the 
19th rule, “that a precedence shall be given to 
those bills which shall not cause debate. 

After some remarks by Messrs. THOMAS, 
UNDERWOOD, and WILLIAMS of North Ca- 
rolina, the amendment was disagreed ta” 

Mr. HARRISON moved to amend the rule in re- 


commencing at Maine and Wisconsin alternately: 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, . 

The rules, as amended, were then adopted, and 
ordered to be printed. = 

On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was ordered 
that when this House adjourn, itadjourn to meet on 
Monday next. g p 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a come 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury; in 
answer to a resolution of the House of the 11th 
instant, upon the subject of the pay of members of 
the House ; which was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. es 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the bill 
from the Senaic to postpone the fourth instalment 
of the deposites with the States, was read a first 
and second time, and committed to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 
On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 
The House then adjourned to Monday next, 


IN SENATE, i 
Sarurpay, September 16, 1837. 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, stating that it had passed a joint reso- 
lution prohibiting the sale of spiritous liquors in the 
Capitol and the public grounds—laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama presented a petition from 
William Jackson, a soldier of the Revolution; 
which was laid oa the table. À 

Mr. PRESTON presented a petition from John 
Gardner, praying the examination of a life pres 
server. x 

Mr. LINN presented a petition from sundry. 
citizeus of St. Louis, praying the establishment of 
a national bank; which was laid on the table. 


ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 

The Senate then took up the bill authorizing the 
Secreiary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes, 
when 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that with regard to one 
pointin the bill—the payment of interest on the 
Treasury notes—which : the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts so mùch approved, was to his (Mr. C’s) 
mind just as objectionable. Nor was he satisfied 
with the bill, for he really could not make up his 
mind as to any one scheme for raising the neces- 
sary means, until it should be perfectly understood 
asto what was to be done in reference to the great 
point of separating the Government from the 
banks. It appeared to him that all the measures to 
be passed upon ought to converge to that point, if 
there was any intention to make it, and this among 
the rest. As the law now stood, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would be compelled te receive the 
notes of all specie-paying banks; and if there 
shouid be a resumption of specie payments, ail the 
nots of all the banks would be received. If 
Congress should adjourn without coming to the 
conclusion of separating the Government from 
the banks, the resu't of passing this and the other 


measures would be to coilect the money in 
Sub-Treasury bills and. bank notes.. If it 
was intended to restore the connect'on with 


ihe banks, or even if it was not the intention, this 
bill ought to be different from what it was. In 
fact, in neither alternative could he well agree with 
the provisions of the bill. Being in this dilemma, he 
should feel himself compelled to move an amend- 
ment to ıt, for the sooner a decision was had on 
that important point the better. To prove whether 
it was the design of the Senate to make a sepa- 
ration or not, would depend upon ‘the course 
adopted here. If a separation was to be made, now 
was the acceptable time. And, if the opportunity 
was not now ensbraced, perhaps it never would be. 
Under this impression, it was his wish, (for this 


| was a subject which required some Jittle reflection, ) 


that the further consideration of the bill should be 
postponed till Monday, by which time he would 
be enabled to prepare his proposition. Upon the 
great point of separation’ between the banks 
and the Goverament, «his: opinion had long 
been made up. He firmly believed that the real 
alternative was a-separation, or a Bank of the Uni- - 
ted States. He hadso declared himself in 1834. 
He had never seen any reason to change that opi- 


lation to calling the States in order for petitions, by | nion. On the contrary, the realizing -of all the age 


sÈ 


tierpations Be had then mentioned, had happened. 

The vatatrophe had come upon the Union, and 
now was the time to act. In his own yiew of the 
subject, this project of separation was one of 
the greatest measures that ever was or ever 
could be presented to the country. It was 
due to the country, due to ourselves, due to 
posterity, that gentlemen on all sides should meet 
this crisis openly, boldly, directly—state their plans, 
and come out with their views. He thought there 
appeared to be a backwardness on this subject. 
Although painful as the task was, he would himself 
be prepared to go into the subject on Monday, and 
would then ask some questions in regard toit.. He 
then moved to. postpone the further consideration 
of the bill till Monday. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he was not disposed to 

deny to the honorable Senator any opportunity of 
presenting his propcsitions, nor was he at all an- 
willing to act upon any proposition consistent with 
the business before the Senate. His (Mr. W's) 
own opinion, however, was—for it was a mat- 
ter of deep deliberation in the committee—that that 
proposition ought not certainly to be connected with 
this bill. Whatever should be determined, whatever 
should govern theaction of Congress on that subject, 
the Treasury must have the means to goon, He 
knew that the question proposed by the Senator 
‘from South Carolina was one upon which a great 
diversity of opinion existed in this body and. the 
ether; and it was the purpose of the Committee 
on Finance so to disconnect the measures that one 
should not retard the other. He (Mr. W.) knew 
that there existed the most pressing necessily for 
this bill, because the Treasury found it almost im- 
possible to meet the demands of the public creditors, 
He therefore hoped that Congress would come to a 
speedy determination as to the measures before 
them. With every disposition to receive the propo- 
sitions of the honorable Senator, he felt hiraself 
bound to hope that the Senate would not consent to 
postpone the bill, or to connect it with any other 
measure. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was impossible to say 
how the Treasury could be relieved until he knew 
what were. the means to be adopted. If the mea- 
sure were now forced upon him, he would be com- 
pelled to vote against it, He felta due and proper 
sensibility for the Treasury, but at the same time 
there was something due to the sympathy of the 
people, when the country was in so much distress. 
Mr. C. then asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BENTON said that as one connected as he 
bad been with the deposite bill, he could not agree 
to vote for any postponement of the bill which 
might have the effect of connecting any other pro- 
position with it. 

Mr. WALKER hoped the motion for postpone- 
ment would prevail; it was but reasonable he 
thought to allow the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that short period of time to prepare his amend- 
ment, and give his views on the provisions of the 

' bill. . He confessed, he, for one, was anxious to 
hear these views, and he believed the country gene- 
rally partook of that feeling. 

Mr. KING of Alabama said that no gentleman 
could be mare willing to extend to the Senator an 
opportunity of presenting his views, than he was; 
but the importance of immediate action on this 
hill was apparent from what had fallen from the 
Senator of New York. If the gentleman conceived 
it was necessary so to amend the bill as to change 
its present features, he hoped. he wouid see the 
necessity of deing so atonce. He regretted that he 


was reluctantly compelled to vote against the - 


postponement, 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that if it were the inten- 
tion of the Senate, or rather of the administration, 
to restore gradually the connection between the 
Government and the banks, then, in his opinion, 
instead of issuing Treasury notes, Congress ought 
to make a provisional loan. We had ample 
means, but not available at once, for they were 
locked up, and could not be had. Instead of 
issuing “Freasury. notes, and creating a new debt, 
and funding these notes, you ought to make notes 
payable on the State banks, and, as the meanscome 
in, pay off these notes.: -And if it were intended to 
garry out the views contained in the message, there 
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never could be a more favorable time than the 


present. Let him tell geatlemen.who sustain the 
administration, that they mast come ont boldly, 
fearlessly, and show their hands at once; though 
he had not proposed this measure with that view, 
but merely to put the bill m such a shape as would 
carry ou! his proposition; and he therefore hoped 
he might be indulged in his reascnable request of 
postponement until Monday—the pressing de- 
mands on the Treasury were trifling, compared 
tu this great and momentous subject. 

Mr. NILES remarked that as the gentleman 
from South Corolina wished to bring before the 
Senate his proposition, and as it must come before 
us and before the country sooner or later, the 
sooner it came the better; and he would vote in 
accordance with the wishes of the gentleman. 

After two or three words from Mr. WRIGHT 
in explanation, 

The question was taken on postponing the fur- 
ther consideration of the. bill, and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 28, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Brown, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Grundy, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, 
McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Preston, Roane, Rob- 
bins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Southard, Strange, Walker, Wall, White, 
and. Young—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
Lyon, Morris, Norvell, Pierce, Smith of Indiana, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipten, Webster, Williams, and 
Wright—18. 


IN SENATE, 
Monnay, September 18, 1837. 

Mr. RIVES gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill to designate the funds in which the public 
revenue should be received. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a petition from sundry 
merchants of New York, praying an extension of 
the time in payment of the custom-house bonds ; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. WRIGHT also presented a memorial from 
certain merchants of New York, praying remission 
of duties on such goods as had been burned at the 
late fire in that city. This memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. ' 

Mr. McKEAN presented amemorial remonstrat- 
ing against the annexation of Texas; which was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial 
praying the esiablishment of a national bank; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. RUGGLES presented a memorial remon- 
Strating against the admission of Texas; which was 
Jaid on the table. 

Mr. WALKER introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of esta- 
bltshing ports of entry at Vicksburg and Grand 
Gulf, in the State of Mississippi. 

The joint resolution from the House of Represen- 
tatives, excluding the sale of spiritous liquors with- 
in the Capitol and the pale of the public grounds, 
was then taken up, an dunanimously adopted. 

ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 

The bill to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to issue ‘Treasury notes being taken up fora 
third reading— ` 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Senate 
at considerable length. He commenced by ob- 
serving that the question which they had to decide 
was what relation the Government and the banks 
shall bear to each other hereafter? Shall the Go- 
vernment again use the banks as fiscal agents? 
Shall they make them the depositories of the 
public funds? and, above all, shall they receive 
their notes as specie, and treat them as such in 
their disbursements? This was the great, the 
leading question; one of the first magnitude— 
one full of consequences. He had given it his 
most deliberate aud anxious investigation. Hehad 
come to this conclusion—that the interests, both of 
the banks and the Government, forbid a reunion. 
He would now offer his views in support of the 


measure. He would present them in that manner 
which ‘became the oceasion—which became the 
country, and which was due to himself, All that 
he asked was, that credit for sincerity might be 
given him for the opinions he would give, and 
that he might be judged with that candor 
which he would give others credit for. 

Those who were in favor of a reunion would . 
find a preliminary difficulty. The banks and the 
Government were already separated by the opera- 
tion of laws; and so long as those laws remained in 
force, they could not be reunited. There were 
none in this body in favor of their union; none who 
would be willing to use the banks as the fiscal 
agents of the Government, as long as the present 
state of things remain which had produced the se- 
paration; none would be willing tomake them the de~ 
positories of the public funds; none would be willing 
to receive their notes. This difficulty must be 
overcome. He did not believe that cither the 
friends of the administration, or those of the oppo- 
sition party would be found the advocates of a re- 
union. He thought that reason and experience 
were most decidedly in favor of disconnecting the 
banks from the Government. If the Government 
‘was tobe connected with the banking system, a 
United States Bank was indispensable. He would. 
go further, and say that if we had a right to 
receive and treat bank notes cash in the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government, we 
not only had a right to create a national bank, but 
were bound to create one. Whatever the Govern- 
ment treated as money, they had a right to receive 
as money; and under the provision of the Consti- 
tution which requires all taxes to be uniform 
throughout the United States, we were bound to 
make the money as uniform as possible. These 
were no recent opinions of his, for he had so ex-' 
pressed himself on the deposite question in 
1834. He then said: “Gentlemen, you have 
not gone far enough. If you intend to war 
against the bank, you must go a step fur- 
ther—you must separate in tolo from all banks, or 
have a Bank of the United States. However, not 
having separated from the banks, we now felt our- 
selves involved in the present distress, Now the 
alternative had arisen between a disconnection 
with the banks, or a Bank of the United States. 
This was the issue. One of two courses must be 
pursued. Then, again, the question recurred: how 
were we to get a bank? for we had reason to believe 
that the public voice was opposed to such an institu- 
tion; at least onegreat, old, consistent, uniform party, 
so numerous and so respectable that their opinion 
on this question ought to be respected, until there 
should be an amendment of the Constitution. 
Again: one branch of the Government stood openly 
pledged before the world, upon constitutional 
grounds, not to give its sanction to the re-establish- 
ment of a bank. He contended that there must 
be a political revolution first, and we should have 
to wait four years: before the struggle took place. 
And what, he would ask, was to be the condition of 
the Treasury in the mean time? Were we to re- 
main disconnected, or are we to unite ourselves 
with the State banks? 


He would say, that if the disconnection remained 
so long, the fate of a Bank of the United States 
would be sealed forever. He would tell gentlemen 
on the other side, that if they succeeded in reuniting 
the Government with the State banks, there would 
not be a chance of getling a Bank of the United 
States on God’s earth, until another catastrophe 
like the present should have again occurred, He 
knew little of the human heart who believed there 
was any possibility of getting a bank while eight 
hundred banks were in successful operation, for 
they would never permit the introduction of a great 
and overshadowing institntion, which would have 
the effect of destroving them. Yes, they would 
have to wait until Another catastrophe comes. 

He entertained the opinion, that ifa Bank-of the 
‘United States should be established, the pressure 
‘which would follow that event, would be even 
greater than the present. A bank competent to its 
purposes, calculated to meet the great increase in 
the trade and commerce cf the country, should 
have a capital of one hundred millions, with a 
specie basis of fifteen or twenty millions. But 


where, he asked, was it to come from? The conse- | 
quence of the creation of a new bank, and 
the accompanying resumption of specie payments, 
would be destructive to the State banks. But 
where was the money to be had? from abroad—from 
England? We had heavy debts to pay that country, 
and if we attempted in the midst of the present 
state of things to draw back the specie, the revul- 
sion would be at least equal to the one we have 
just witnessed. Gentlemen were inclined to think 
that the present crisis is like that of 1816. Now 
he was certain that there was no analegy between 
the two cases. On the contrary, it was directly op- 
posite. The crisis of 1816 was a small affair 
compared with this. Mr. C. explained the diffe- 
rence between the circumstances of that day 
and. those of the present. Among the measures 
proposed then, as now, was a bankrupt law. 
He was opposed to a bankrupt law, because he 
considered it too harsh a measure. Besides, it was 
utterly unconstitutional. He maintained that 
should we try a Bank of the United States, under 
the existing circumstances, the recoil would be 
overwhelming. He, for one, would not be willing 
to make the attempt. He knew it would compel 
specie payments, not as a reformer, but as a de- 
stroyer. The greater portion of the State banks 
would be swept. from the board. And, even if 
there were no other objections to the measure, this 
was a sufficient one for himself. 


Mr. C. went into a bricf history of facts connect- 
ed with the passage of the bill of 1816, recharter- 
ing the Bank of the United States, and the part 
which he took on that occasion. 

There was but one mode in which the Govern- 
ment could re-unite itself with the bank without 
producing distress; but that mode was infinitely ob- 
jectionable to the South. He meant, by the Go- 
vernment adopting the United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania as a fiscal agent. The adoption of 
that course would compel a resumption of specie 
payments, with much less force than a new Bank 
of the United States would. But he never could 
bring his mind to give such a preference to one 

_ State over another. Nor could he consent to make 

‘an institution the fiscal agent of the. Govern- 
ment which owes its existence to. a law of a 
State, In the attack made upon the bank by 
the late President of the Uuited States, over 
which Mr. Biddle presided, he (Mr. C.) had sus- 
tained it as far as he could upon constitu- 
tional and legal grounds. The bank, however, 
owing to the great talents of Mr. Biddie survived the 
shock. To adopt that bank, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, would be a triumph to it over 
the country. It would go far to make the bank 
the Government itself. He repeated that he never 
could give his consent to make that bank the fiscal 
agent of the Government. He could not agree to 
a re-union of the bank with the Government, be- 
cause he regarded a union as the great cause 
which incapacitates bank notes from perform- 
ing the office of asound currency. It wasone 
of the greatest causes of contraction and expansion 
by the bank, and which could produce such a ca- 
tastrophe as now had happened. Bank notes, un- 
der the best circumstances, were ill suited to per- 
form the functions of a currency for the country. 
Contractions and expansions of the currency, as | 
had been evidenced, could be resorted to, and the 
practice of which converted the whole country in- 
to gamblersand speculators. The great source of 
their expansions resulted from a union between the 
banks and the Government. One great and pow- 
erful reason which contributed to the circulation 
ofa bank note was, that it not only represented the 
credit of the bank, but the credit of the Government 
itself. 

The consequence of a connection between the 
Government and the bank was, that just as the fis- 
cal action of the Government increased from time 
to time, the banking transactions must also_in- 
crease, or contract in the same proportion. The 
great and leading cause of the present overthrow of 
the banks was the connection between them and 
the Government. 

Mr. C. next adverted to the passage of the diffe- 
rent taniff acts from the year,1824, and proceeded 
to state that the consequence of the last act that 
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was passed was to turn the exchanges of the 
United States in favor of England, and that the 
bank had, just prior to General Jackson’s attack 
onit, expanded its issues in a remarkable degree, 
which was made, in his (Mr. C’s) opinion, the pre- 
text for a war against that institution. In his es- 
timation, General Jackson did wrong in pursuing 
that course.- The charter was about to expire, and 
an admirable opportunity would have offered for 
renewing the charter for a limited time, so as to 
outlive the charter of the Bank of England. 

With regard to the removal of the deposites, he 
had, at the period of that event, but one opinion, 
and that was that the catastrophe which had occur- 
red would come; and it had come at last. The 
tariff acts of 1824, 28, combined with the measures 
adopted in the British Parliament after that period, 
had produced a change in respect to the currency 
ofthe country. The two acts in question, particu- 
larly, gave a westward course to the metallic cur- 
rency, and which was increased by the movements 
of the General Government. It was a remakable 
fact, that the three great suspensions which had ta- 
ken place in England and the United States, the 
present one, one in 1813, and the one in Great Bri- 
tain in 1797, (he believed) all resulted from the 
connection of the banks with the Government; 
and, to this cause, in his opinion, the fluctuating of 
the bank currency was attributable. 

He went onto argue that the granting of a char- 
ter for a national bank in Pennsylvania, or to any 
other State, would have the effect of concentrating 
the commerce and business of the country there, to 
the prejudice of other portions of the Union. He, 
in fact, regarded the giving of a charter as making 
a preference in favor of one State over another, 
which was contrary to the spirit and genius of our 
Government. He maintained that, prior to 1834, 
there was little or ro connection between the Go- 
vernment and the bank. It stood upon a solid basis, 
and there was little or no accomm*dation on either 
side. The blow against the bank had commingled 
the Government and the bank, and that biow 
would remain until the Government became the 
bank, or the bank the Government. There was, 
then, no other alternative, in his opinion, but a 
separation. He proceeded to observe that he en- 
tertained no hostility whatever to the bank, and he 
had dear friends who would be affected by the 
decision of the present question. He blamed not 
the banks, nor the stockholders and directors, for 
the many evils which had arisen. They had grown 
up without any man seeing the cause. Nothing 
but time and experience could develope it. 

‘What remained to be done was to re-organize 
the Trecsury—to reform the agents of the Go- 
vernment. Nothing but their adoption of this 
course would suit the new condition of things 
How that was to be brought about he could 
not at present say. It must not be a Treasury 
bank. We bill should have his vote which was in 
any way connected with the patronage of the Go- 
vernment. He declared that he entertained the 
most implacable and deadly hatred to any exten- 
sion of Government patronage. 

[Here Mr. C. stated the objects of the amend- 
ment he. intended to offer, which would be found 
below.] 

He remarked that he desired the aid of the sup- 
porters of the administration to carry his measure, 
for without it nothing could be carried. If he 
could see his way as clear as the light of Heaven, 
he would not trust the execution of a measure to 
unwilling hands. 

With respect to relief for the country: We owed 
money, and it must be paid, and relief only would 
come in time, and by fragality and industry. He 
regarded the growing crops of cotton in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, and the rice and to- 
bacco crops, as principaily calculated 10 bring 
about relief to the country. 

After a few other remarks, Mr. C. offered the 
following proposition: > 

Sec. 4nd be ii further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, three-fourths of the amount due to the 
Government, for duties, taxes, sales of public 
lands, or other debts, may be paid in the notes of 
specie-pay ing banks; and that from and afier the 
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first day of January, eighteen hundred and thins 
nine, one half may be so paid; and from and afer 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
forty, one-fourth; and from and after the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and forty-one, alt 
sums due, for duties, sales of public lands,.or other 
debts to the Government, shall be paid only in’ the 
legal currency of the United States, or in such 
notes, bills, or paper issued under the authority of 
the same, as may be directed to be received by law- 

Mr. BENTON said he fully concurred inthe 
object of the amendment. He then offered the fot 
lowing amendment, and moved that il be printed, 
together with the propositicn offered by Mr. Car- 
HOUN, and laid on the table; which was agreed tos 

Sec. . And be it further enacted, That the col~ 
lection and disbursement of the revenues shall 
continue to be made in the kinds of money directed 
by existing laws, until the day of next; 
from and afier which time all the revenues of the 
United States, and of the General Post Office, and 
all payments to them, shall be received in gold 
avd silver coin only, except in cases in which 
Treasury notes, or land scrip, may be receivable 
by law; and on all payments so made in gold.coin, | 
a discount of one per cent. shall be allowed in 
favor of the payer. And, from and after the same 
day, every officer or agent engaged in making 
disbursements on account of the United States, or 
of the General Post Office, shall make all payments 
in gold and silver coin only, or in Treasury notes 
when authorized by law; and any receiving or 
disbursing officer, or agent, who shall neglect, 
evade, or violate, the provisions of this section, 
shall be dismissed the service, and shall forfeit alt 
compensaticn which may then be due him. 

Sec. . And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe regulations to enforce the speedy presen- 
tation of all Government drafts for payment at the 
place where payable; and, in case of unreasonable 
delay in such presentation, payment of the draft so 
delayed may be made at any other place within the 
limits of the United States. : OS 

Mr. BENTON also offered the following bill, 
which was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed: 

‘A BILL to re-establish the currency of the Con- 
stitution for the Federal Government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
talives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That bank notes and paper currency of 
every description shall cease to be received, or 
otfered in payment, on account of the United 
States, or of the Post Office, or in fees in the courts. 
of the United States, as follows: of less denomi- 
nation-than twenty dollars, none after the third day 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ; of 
lesss denomination than fifty dollars, none after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight; of less denomination than one hundred dol- 
lars, none after the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine; of less denomination than 
five hundred dollars, none after the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty ; of less denomi- 
nation than one thousand dollars, nene after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one; and none of any denomination from and 
after the third day of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son holding an appointment under the laws of: the 
United States, and any bank employed to keep 
public moneys, which person or bank shall neglect, 
evade, Violate, contravene, or in any way elude, 
or attempt to elude, the provisions of this act, 
shall be guilty of an offence against the laws; and 
the person so offending shall be liable to be dis- 
missed from the service, and the bank so offending 
shall, on satisfactory information, be istontinued 
as a depository of public meneys. aie l 

Mr. BENTON then spoke at length in faver of 
the bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes. _ 

Mr. WALKER moved lo strike out the words in 
the eleventh line of the second section, giving 3ix 
per cent. interest on the Treasury notes. Mr. W. 
was averse to these notes bearing interest, because 
they would at once find their way to Great Britain, 
where they would be heid by capiiaists, and thus 
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create a debt to foreigners, which be was unwilling 
todo. What, he asked, was the cause of the rise 
of cotton: in the South at the present time? Why, 
that that great staple was used as the means of 
making remittances to Europe; and if those Trea- 
sury notes, bearing an interest of six per cent. were 
‘issued, the notes would usurp the place of the cot- 
ton, and be retained by foreign capitalists, while 
the great staple would be depreciated in price. His 
own State (Mississippi) and Alabama, he would 
affirm, grew one-fourth of the cotton crop raised in 
the southwest, and he could not think of lessening 
the value of these crops, which would be the inevita- 
ble tendency, if this rate of interest on these bills 
were to be established. ` 
Mr: WRIGHT went into an explanation of the 
eauses why the Committee on Finance had fixed 
the rate of interest. It was in ordér, he said; to 
make the notes equal in all respects to gold and sil- 
ver, which the public creditors might otherwise 
refuse. It should be observed, however, that these 
notes were made redeemable in one year, for which 
period they bear that rate of interest, and for that 
only. Mr. W. expressed his sincere desire that the 
bill might be permitted to pass in its present shape. 
Mr. KING of Georgia stated that the high re- 
spect he entertained for the opinions of his friends 
from Carolina and Mississippi, induced him to 
make a remark or two against the amendment they 
proposed. In answer to the Senator from Carolina, 
he stated it to be a law of currency, admitting few 
or no exceptions, that where two mediums of circu- 
lation were in circulation, the one answering all 
the purposes of the other, and one valuable purpose 
besides, the currency answering an additional pur- 
` pose would bear a premium over the other. This 
principle was practically illustrated in the transac- 
tions of the Government. Treasury drafts, he said, 
answered now the purposes of internal exchange, 
and also were equal to specie in the receipt of Go- 
vernment dues. Yet specie answered this purpose, 
and one purpose beyond; that is, it is in great de- 
. mand to pay a heavy foreign debt. The drafts 
were transfers less valuable than specie. If, then, 
we proposed to pay our creditors at par, and to 
offer them Treasury notes, or specie, at their option, 
we should be able to get but a small amount in cir- 
culation, unless they bore an interest sufficient. to 
make them equal to specie. The Secretary would, 
et course, only use the discretion of adding interest 
so far as to make them acceptable at par by the 
creditors of Government. Without this, until ex- 
changes were more favorable to us, we might not 
be able to get any of them into cirenlation. A few 
might be accepted from convenience, but, he feared, 
to no great extent. 
In answer to his friend from Mississippi, he 
nought his position extroordinary. The argument 
went in favor of a permanent depreciation of our 
foreign exchanges. The causes mentioned by the 
Senator might give at the present moment an 
activity to the demand for cotton; but did not his 
friend sce that the operation of these causes were 
merely temporary, and actually grew out of the 
distresses of the country. A depreciated paper 
money would be given tor cotton for the purposes 
of remittance, because nothing else could be pro- 
cured, without heavy sacrifices, that would answer 
that purpose; but until the foreign exchanges 
be favorably changed by reducing our foreign debt, 
what would the cotton be worth after it gets to 
Europe? The ‘value of the raw material there 
depends much on our consumption of the maru- 
factured article’ here; and what would we 
or could) we consume of European manufac- 
tures with this heavy foreign debt, and an 
exchange of twenty per cent. bearing against 
us? He would venture to say until we could 
produce some favorable alteration in the’ ex- 
changes, that the consumption of tne United 
States of European manufactures would not pro- 
duce’a revenue of eight millions of dollars. If, 
then, these notes should go abroad in reduction of 
our foreign. debt, they wonld perform a very 
valuable purpose. 
hension of this.to any or much extent. There was 
too much. of our paper credits in Europe already, 
and gold was much more valuable there than here; 
and. he referred to’ the price of the bonds of the 


But he said he had no appre-_ 


| 
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was still a much better remittance. There was 
little danger, then, that those notes which were 
payable here, and in so short a period as one year, 
would take the flight which bis friend anticipated. 
So limited an amount, ‘and payable in the United 
States, and notin Europe, would be more valuable 
for our own purposes here than for remittance. He 
therefore hoped the discretion would be retained. 
If the anticipations of the Senator from Carolina 
were correct, that they would circulate without 
interest at par, the interest would be made merely 
nominal; but without the discretion, the bill might 
fail to answer any valuable purpose to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WALKER said his views remained un- 
changed. If the present system continued, it might 
be disastrous; but he must look to things as they 
are at present, and be governed accordingly. He 
maintained, from his own knowledge of what was 
going on, that these “paper kites,” as the gentle- 
man termed them, would take their flight to Eu- 
rope, and that, in so doing, they would materially 
injure the prices of the present crop. He would 
agree, however, to modify his motion so’as to meet 
the objections of gentlemen, and would, therefore, 
move to strike out the word “six,” and insert 
“ three;” for which motion he would ask the yeas 
and nays. a : 

Mr. WEBSTER made some remark, not dis 
tinctly heard, but believed to the effect that, as the 
interest was for one year only, the period at which 
the notes were redeemable, it could not bea matter 
of any great consequence. 

‘The question having been taken on Mr. Warr- 
ER’ amendment by yeas and nays, there appeared 
for the amendment six, against it forty. 

The question was then taken on the engross- 
ment of the bill by yeas and nays, and decided as 
follows: - 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Lyon, McKean, 
Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, 
Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, Webster, 
White, Williams, Wright, and Young—43. 

NAYS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, 
Preston, Southard, and Spence—5. 

EXTENSION OF REVENUE BONDS. 

The bill to postpone the payment of the duties on 
revenue bonds having been read a second time, 

Mr. WEBSTER moved a further extension of 
time than that contemplated in the bill, which was 
for six months. Mr. W. entered into some rea- 
sons to show why this extension should be granted 
as a matter of indulgence. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that a memorial had been 
received from the merchants of New York, praying 
an extension of twelve months, showing the causes 
why this additional extension was asked; the com- 
mittee, Mr. W. believed, were generally favorable 
to some additional indulgence, and he would adopt 
the nine months, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. The blank was accordingly 
filled with nine, and the bill ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

On the question for engrossing, Mr. SEVIER 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The bill for adjusting the claims on the deposite 
banks having been read a second time, | 

Mr. WALKER moved to insert in the room of 
“two, five and eight,” the words “ four, six, and 
nine months;” which was adopted, and the bill or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill authorizing merchandise to be deposited 
in the public stores having had its second reading. 

Mr, CALHOUN moved to postpone the bill un. 
til the regular session, not deeming its passage of 
material import at the present juncture. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed the postponement 
and said that when the question was taken on the 
passage of this bill, he should move it be taken b 
yeas and nays, as he wished to record his sane 
its support: : 

Mr. KING of Alabama would 


oppose th - 
ponement of the bill for so long i e post 


a period as the 


United States Bank in Europe, to prove that specie 


next session. He was willing, however, to give 
the Senator from South Carolina time to look into 
its provisions, and would therefore move that it be 
postponed until Monday next; which was agreed to. 

And on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

F Monpay, September 18, 1837. 

The Hon. Mr. LYON from Alabama appeared 
and was qualified. , 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS, on leave, submitted a mo- 
tion to print two thousand extra copies of the 
amended rules and orders of the House, together 
with Jefferson’s Manual; modified, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. BRIGGS, that the same be suitably 
bound; which was agreed to. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by Mr. 
EVANS of Maine. ; 

Messrs. BRIGGS, LINCOLN, FLETCHER, 
ADAMS, HASTINGS, CUSHING, and PAR- 
MENTER, of Massachusetts, 

[Mr. Avams asked leave to submit a resolution, 
as it was understood, in relation to Texas; but the 
Chair ruled it out of order, under the order adopted 
by the House some days since, not to take’ up any 
business not embraced in the President’s Message. ] 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Connecticut. 

Messrs. KEMBLE and BRONSON of New 
York. . 

Messrs. POTTS, HENRY, M’KENNAN, and 
POTTER, of Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. CRAIG, STEWART, and MERCER, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. DAWSON presented memorials from Co- 
lumbus and Milledgeville, Georgia, praying for 
the establishment of a national bank; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Messis: HARPER, LOOMIS, ALEXANDER, 
MORRIS, MASON, HUNTER, and WHITTLE- 
SEY, of Ohio. 

Mr. LYON of Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported Senate bill, without 
amendment, to postpone the fourth instalment of 
the deposite with the States; committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same commit- ` 
tee, also reported:a bill to authorize. merchandise 
to be deposited in the public stores, and for other 
purposes; read twice, and committed to the same 
Committee of the Whole as the foregoing. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same commit- 
tee, also reported a bill to revoke the charters of 
such banks within the District of Columbia as shall 
not resume specie payments within a limited time, 
and to suppress the circulation of small notes there- 
in; read twice, and committed to the same Com- 
mittee of the Whole as the foregoing. 

Mr.CAMERELENG said the Committee of 


` Ways and Means had received information from 


the War Department, that the former appropria- 
tions for the war in Florida were near!y exhausted, 
and he therefore asked for a suspension of the order 
of business, so that he might report a bill in pursu- 
ance of that information. - 

Leave being granted, Mr. C. thereupon reported 
a bill making an additional appropriation for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities for the year 1837; 
which was read twice, and committed as above. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG also reported, from the. 
same committee, a resolution to change the daily 
hour of meeting to 10 o’clock, a, m. 

Mr. HARLAN moved to insert 11 o’¢lock, which 
was agreed to, and so amended the resolution was 
adopted. 

The following resolution heretofore submitted by 
Mr. SNYDER, was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
form this House at what time the Bank of the State 
of. Missouri was made a deposite bank, and what 
amount of its own notes said bank had in circula- 
tion, and what amount of specie it had in its vaults, 
when it was selected. Also, what amount of mo- 
ney is now in the hands of the receivers of public 
moneys in Illinois, and where the same is now or- 
dered to be deposited., 
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The following resolution submitted ona former 
day by Mr. LOOMIS, of New York, was taken up: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
`, prepare and report to this House as soon as may 
“be convenient, a statement showing what methods 
- have been adopted for the safe keeping of the pub- 
lic funds, since the first organization of the Go- 
-vernment under the Constitution; the length of time 
_ that each method has been in usé; designating the 
_ Several changes, and when made, and what losses 
. under each method have been sustained by the 
Treasury, in consequence of defalcation of agents 
- or officers so entrusted with the funds for safe 
‘Keeping. 
Mr. GARLAND moved to addto the resolu- 
` tion the following amendment: 
“ And that the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to this House all the corre- 
spondence between the Department and Collectors 


and Receivers of the public money relating to any 


* neglect or omission on the part of any of those of- 

_ ficers to furnish returns or accounts, or to pay over 
“moneys in their hands, according to the prescribed 
regulations and the laws of the United States.” 

.. Mr. MERCER said that it would occupy ten 
folio volumes to submit the correspondence called 
for by his colleague. 


Mr. GARLAND stated that his object was to 
ascertain the amount of defalcation on the part of 
the collectors and receivers; and if it ocenpied 
twenty folio volumes, he wished to have it laid 
. before the House; and the people of the country 
desired it to be made public; but he apprehended 
that it would not occupy two quires of paper to 
submit the correspondence he desired to have. 


Mr. LOOMIS of New York said that the infor- 
mation called for in his resolution could be pre- 
pared in a few days, and submitted to the House; 
but if the amendment of the gentleman from Virgi- 

-nia should prevail, he took it that it would take a 
‘much longer time to prepare the statement, and 
would occasion a delay which he desired to avoid. 
Therefore, he hoped the amendment would not pre- 
vail. l 


Mr. McKAY said that the public money had 
been generally kept in banks, and the prin- 
>- cipal part of the information required could 

be obtained from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on this subject, in 1835. He 
however desired to know the amount of losses 
sustained by the Government, by receiving and 
‘disbursing agents. He therefore moved that 
the Secretary also report the amount of losses sus- 
tained through receiving and disbursing officers. 

Mr. LOOMIS of New York said that the amount 

losses sustained through these officers during the 
last war was very considerable, and it would re- 
‘quire a long time to prepare the information called 
for by the gentleman from North Carolina. He 
understood that the revenue had been keptin dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes in the United States Bank, 
sometimes in State banks, and sometimes in the 
hands of individuals, and his sole and only object 
-was to ascertain the amount of losses sustained by 
the different agents employed. He wished to go 
this far and no farther; therefore he hoped the 
amendments might not prevail. 

Mr. MERCER remarked that his colleague had 
stated that all the information he had called for 
could be furnished on two quires of paper. Now, 
a few years ago, areport had been made giving 
the names of the different defaulters to the Govern- 
„ment, and it appeared that they then amounted to 
about nine thousand, and the document made about 
three hundred pages. 

Mr. GARLAND then modified his amendment 
by merely calling for the information in the years 
1834, 735, and 36. 

Mr. REED suggested that gthe better course 
would be to submit the different propositions sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. McK AY said he did not wish to embarrass 
the resolution of the gentleman from New York, 
buthe felt desirous of having the information called 

_ for in his amend nent, and he hoped the gentleman 

. would .acceptit as a modification of his proposition. 
If, however, the gentleman could not accept it he 
would withdraw his amendment. 


Mr. LOOMIS remarked that the information de- 
sired by his resolution was of vast importance to 
the House, and interest to the country. We were 
now considering the. subject, and this information 
was of the utmost importance in our deliberations, 
and he heped gentlemen would not embarrass his 
proposition with amendments in relation to.matters 
which would require much time to answer. He 
had no objection to ealling for the information de- 
sired by the gentleman from North Carolina; but 


he hoped the proposition would be introduced 


separately. 

. Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio was of opinion, 
that the information called for by the two gentlemen 
in their amendments, would require months to an- 
swer, aS the reports on the subject were very vo- 
luminous. He should, however, not object to the 
inquiries, provided that the propositions were sub- 
mitted separately; but he hoped gentlemen would 
not now press them as amendments to the proposi- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. McKAY then withdrew his amendment. 


Mr. GARLAND then remarked that,as he was > 


not desirous of embarrassing the proposition of the 
gentleman from New York, he would withdraw his 
amendment, and submit it when resolutions were 
called for, as a separate proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, then mo- 
ved to strike out all after the word resolved, and in- 
sert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Freasury be request- 
ed to communicate to this House the aggregate 
amount of public money received by, and loss sus- 
tained through, the fiscal agents of the Government, 
from the adoption of the Constitution to the present 
time, discriminating between banks, Treasury offi- 
cers, collectors of internal taxes, or other personal 
agents of the Treasury; and excepting from his 
statement the collectors of duties upon importations, 
and the receivers of the sales of the public lands.” 

Mr. C. explained the object of his proposition, 
and after some remarks by Messrs. LOOMIS and 
PATTON, Mr. CAMPBELL withdrew his amend- 
ment. : 

The original resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. EVERETT, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was considered and adopted: 
` Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to lay before this House a statement of the number 
of Indians employed in the military service of the 
United States since the commencement of the pre- 
sent Seminole war; and copies of all orders and 
instructions under which Indians have been em- 
ployed, or have been directed to be employed, in 
the military service of the United States, since the 
commencement of said war. 

Mr. GHOLSON, on leave, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was considered and 
adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee of Elections be in- 
structed to report upon the certificate of election of 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, the members elect 
from Mississippi, whether they are members of the 
Twenty-fifth Congress or not; and that said com- 
mittee take into their consideration the proclama- 
tion of his Excellency, Charles Lynch, Governor of 
said State, and the writ of election issued in agcord- 
ance with said proclamation on the 13th day of 
June, 1837; and also the act of the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi, entitled an act to regulate 
elections, approved March 2d, 1833. 


Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, on leave, submit- 
ted the following as a connter project to the one 
submitted by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed: 

Be it enacted. &c. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, required to adopt such 
measures as he may deem necessary, to effect the 
collection of the public revenue of the United 
States, whether arising from duties, texes, debts, or 
sales of land, in the manner and on the principles 
herein provided; that is, thatno such duties, taxes, 
debts, or sums of money payable for lands, shall he 
collected or received otherwise than in the lealy 
currency of the United States, or in notes of banks 
which are payable and paid on demand in the said 
legal currency of the United States, under the fol- 


lowing rectrictions and conditions in regard to such - 


in payment of its revenue. : 
Sec. 3. And be št further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to select 
such State banks, as depositories of the public moe 
ney, as, from their location, shall be most conveni-+ 
ent for the fiscal operations of the Government, and 
the commercial intercourse of the country, not ex- 


ceeding in number. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, in all 
cases, to require of the banks to be retained, or 
hereafter selected as depositories of the public 
money, ample and approved collateral security, for 
the safe-keeping and faithful repayment of all such 
sums of the public money as are or shall be depo- 
sited with them, which security shall be annually 
renewed. : oe 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary may in his discretion, whenever the circulation 
of any deposite bank shall exceed three times the 
amount of its actual specie capital, discontinue 
such bank as a depository of the public money, and 
the receipt of its notes: in payment of the public 
revenue. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if ayn 
of the banks which have suspended specie pay- 
ments, the notes of which, previous to said suspen- 
sien, were received in payment of the public reve- 
nue, shall bona fide resume specie payments one 
month previous to the —~ day of , then and 
in that case it shall be the duty of the collectors 
and receivers of the public money to receive the 
notes of such bank or banks in payment of” the 
public revenue, under the restrictions and limita- 
tions herein before prescribed. But the bills or 
notes of any bank failing to redeem its notes in spe- 
cie as aforesaid, within the time limited, shall not 
be thereafter received in payment of the public 
dues as aforesaid. 


Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 


deem it expedient, to continue as depositories of 
the public money any bank which has suspended 
specie payments as aforesaid, under such limita- 
tions and conditions as he may prescribe. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG the. House 
proceeded to the orders of the day, and, on motion 
of the same gentlen:an, resolved itself into a Com- 
mittce of the Whole on the state.of the Union, Mr. 
HAYNES in the chair, and took up.the followmg 
bill from the Senate: 


A BILL to postpone the fourth instalment of depo- 
Site with the States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate-and House of Represcn- 
tatives of the United States of America m Congress 
assembled, That the transferot the fourth instalment ; 
of depos'tes directed to be- made with the Stiers, : 
under the thirteenth section of the act of June 
twenty-third, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, be, i 
and the same is hereby, postponed till further pro- 
vision by law. ii oe : 


lawfal for the Secretary of the Preasury, if he shall © « 


40. 

Mr. DAWSON proposed the following substitute, 
which was read: 

[This substimte will be given at. length in to- 


morrow’s Globe. + It proposed to withhold a cer- 
tain amount of the unexpended balance of the ap- 


propriations, and by that means carrying out the 


provisions of thé deposite law.] ` 

The substitute having been read, 

Me D., then moved that the committee rise, re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again, assigning 
his reasons for the motion, being grounded on the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
the House wanted further information, and was not 
prepared to go into it at that time. 
syAt the request of Mr. CAMBRELENG, Mr. 
DAWSON, withdrew his motion. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought, when the com- 
mittee came to examine the proposition of the gen- 
tleman, they would not consent to postpone the bill 
under consideration. The gentleman had been led 
into error, the common error, that this twenty-four 
millions of unexpended appropriations were in ac- 
tual money, when the fact was there was not a dollar 
of hemin money. If the gentleman’s bill were 
passed, Mr. C. knew no other. effect it would have 
than this: that it would cut off all the money ap- 
propriated for carrying on the war in Florida, all 
the money to carry into effect the stipulations of 
Indian treaties, and all the funds set apart to re- 
move the Indians west of the Mississippi. It was 
these very appropriations that had lately swelled the 
amount of our unexpended balances from seven or 
eight millions to fourteen or fifteen millions. Last 
year a single Indian treaty alone involved an ap- 
propriation of no less than six millions of dollars. 
Now, let him ask, would the gentleman from 
Georgia cut off all these appropriations? And even 
if he “did, what would then be the condition of the 
Treasnry? Why, it would not be advanced one singe 
step. Their army, navy, and those expenditures 
now under contract, would all still have to be sup- 
plied, and must be supplied. 

Mr. Č. said he had desired, before the gentleman 
made his motion, and he had risen for that 
purpose, to submit a very brief statement, for 
he should not, at this. short session, detain the 
Fiouse one moment more than necess sary. With 
the gentleman’s permission, he would go into a very 
brief statement of the reasons which had indaced 
the committee to report this bill. He premised 
that he was aware that there were a number of 

gentlemen anxious that the bill should not pass; 
yet he could not persuade himself to Believe but 
that, when they saw the reasons for it, it would 
‘pass by avery large majority. Mr. C. then re- 
cited the following ‘statement: 


Estimated state of the Treasury on the first of October, 


1837. 
Specie fund in land offices and 
banks - - - - $700, 000 
Specie in the Mint -~ 800,000 
$1,500,000 


Balances due from banks, which will 
yemain undrawn on the first of Octo- 
ber ~ - - - 

Instalment. due from the United States 
Bank on the first.of October, deducting 
the amount paid through an arrange- 
ment with the Navy Department 
about o - - 


5,000,000 


1,500,090 


Available and unavailable’ funds ~ 8,000,000 


Deduct the sums which will not be 
available, either for deposite or for 
current expenses of Government, for 
some time to come, viz: 

Employed in the Mint for the 
purchase of bullion, which 
cannot be applied to any im- 
mediate use - ~ $500,000 

Of the five millions due from 

banks, only $750,000 are 
. due from banks cast and 
north of Virginia; and but 
$250,000 from other banks, 
which ‘can ; be considered 
available, leaving wholly 
unavailable in remote banks 4,000,000 
It is understood that the Bank 
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of the United- States has 
become the purchaser of 
Treasury transfer drafts to 
the States, (presuming that 
they were, like other drafts, 
receivable in payment of 
public dues,) to meet the in- 
stalment due on the Ist of 
October. Whether they are 
received or not, the fund 
will be unavailable—in the 
one case the claim continues 
on the United States Bank, 
and in the other the balance 
due from the State banks is 
inereased to the amount of 1,500,000 
———— 6,000,000 
Leaving in the Treasury to meet current - 
expenses - - - - 2,000,000 


Of which there is in specie - - 1,000,000 

Balance due from non-specie paying 
banks - - - - 1,000,000 
Such then, continued Mr. C. will be the actual 

condition of the finances of this country on the first 

of October next, when they were called upon, by 
the deposite act, to deposite $9,400,000 with the 

States. But that was not the only view to be taken. 

It was not alone the condition of the Treasury on 

the first of October which demonstrated the imprac- 

ticability of making the above deposite. The law 
self provided that $5,000,000 should remain 

in the Treasury, viz: one for the mint, and j 

four for a surplus, and they had only two mil- 

lions in all, viz: one million in the Treasury, 

in specie, and one millioa of available funds in 
banks. "Chey had only two millions any where to 

meet the cu: "rent expenses of the Government, a 

demand which that House ought surely to provide 

for before they provided for dividing a surplus. 

But he had made another statement, which he 
would read to the House, for such statements wer 
much more easily understood than long speeches. 

Mr. C. then recited the following: 

Probable state of the Treasury in the last quarter 
of the year, excluding unavailable funds, or all 
‘funds which cannot be applied to the current ex- 
penses of the Government: 

Balance in the Treasury on 
the Ist of October: 


In specie - $1,000,000 
In bonds - - 1,000,000 
—— $2,000,000 
Receivable from banks, pro- 
bably less, but may be - 1,000,000 
Current receipts from cus- 
tems, bonds, cash duties, 


&c. if the payment cf the 
bonds be postponed, and not 
incliding suspended bonds 
Suspended | bonds, payable 
from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the Ist of January - 
Receipts from miscellaneous 


. sources ~ > - - 100,000 


1,000,000 
1,900,000 
4,000,000 


$6,000,000 


<n 


The expenditures during the last quar- 
ter, estimated at the monthly rates for 
the first eight months in the year, 
will be ~ - - - 

Extraordinary appropriations which 
will be immediately required for the 
Florida war - - - 

Allowance for drafts on bonds (42 mil- 
lions outstanding) which have been 
issued, and which may be returned 
in the last quarter in payment of pub- 
lic dues, instead of money, besides the 
million and a half purchased by the 
United States Bank - - 

Balance required to be in the Treasury 
to méet contingent demands, (parti- 
cularly necessary when. the outstand- 
ing appropriations amount to 24 mi- 
lions,) and excluding the additional 


$9,000,000 


1,600,000 


500,000 


half million allowed by law for = aa blag ore 


use of the Mint - - _- 4,000,000 
$15,100,000 

Deduct the availble means in the 4th 
quarter - - - - 6,000,000 
Amount to be provided - - - $9,100,000 


Mr. C. added, that it would, from the above, be 
seen, not only that they had no money in the Trea- 
sury to deposite, in accordance with the provisions 
of the deposite act, but that they must actually 
issue on their credits, or rather anticipate their re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. DAWSON would reply to the gentleman, 
by asking him a single question. The gentleman 
said that Mr. D. had fallen into a very common 
error, by saying that there was so much money inthe 
Treasury; now he would ask the gentleman what 
the Secretary of the Treasury meant by saying 
that there were $24,075,239 balances of unexpend- 
ed appropriations remaining in the ‘Treasury on the 
11th of this month? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that the Secretary 
meant by $24,000,000 of unexpended balances, all 
the appropriations for the army, for the navy, for 
fortifications, for Indian treaties, for Indian hostili- 
ties, and for the whole class of public expenditures, 
the amount of which had not yet -gone out of the 
Treasury, but the contracts and treaty stipula- 
tions for which had been made. 

Mr. DAWSON again referred to the report of 
the Secretary of the. Treasury, setting forth that 
there were $24,000,000, and odd of “unexpended 
balances, and said it was money, money that ex- 
isted, and belonged to the Government. It was 
not a mere ideal. nothing, but something tangible, 
and so considered, it seemed at one time at least, 
by the Secretary himself, Now the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means admitted, the 
Secretary’s statement, and Mr. D. begged leave to 
state one additional fact to the House, that on the 

first of October there would be $8,000,000 more to 
be added to the other amount, which would make 
rising of $32,000,000 or, with the $5,000,000, over 
$37, 000, G09 in the Treasury, and the question to 
be asked w as, why it should remain there? Why 
should all that money be permitted io remain in 
the Treasury? ` 

Mr. D. again adverted to the Secretary’s report, 
which put forth or demonstrated that there were 
upwards of thirty-seven millions of surplus in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837. Again: in 
areportof the same officer, sent to the House a 
day or two ago, he says: 

“ The tabular statement annexed, shows, as de- 
sired, ‘the amount of the appropriations s of the past 
and present years, remaining unexpended,’ to be 
$24,075,239 37.” 

This, statement was in the following words: 


Statement of the amount of. appropriations of the 
past and present years remaining unexpended on 
the 11th September, 1837, inclusive, agreeably 
to aresolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 11th instant, viz: 

Balances of appropriations on the 
31st December, 1836 - - $16,752,283 09 

Appropriations made at the second 
session of the Twenty-fourth 
Congress, exclusive of the Post 
Office Dep't ` = $28,575, 837 10, 

Specific and inde- 
finite appropri- 
ations made by 
former acis of 


Congress - 2,824,250 10 


31,400,087 50 


48,152,370 59 
Expenditures of the United States 
from the 1st January to the 11th 


September, 1837 s - 24,077,031 22 


Leaving balances of appropriations 
11th September, 1837 - - $24, 075 239 37 
In the call made on the Secretary, he was desired 
to’state “* what objects of public expenditure can, 
with least injury to the public service, be either 
wholly dispensed with during fhe present year, or 


‘bear any material reduction.” He replied that a , 


minute and critical examination on this point had 
been instituted in May last, the result of which was 
that “enough could and would be postponed till 
next year, to amount to about $15,000,000.” 
Therefore, Mr. D. contended it would be better to 
dispense with this expenditure, and make the distri- 
bution of the fourth instalment, for all the States 
would willingly receive the notes of the deposite 
banks within their limits. He knew the fact to be 

"so in his own State, and he believed it so of others 
also. Mr. D. farther contended, at some length, in 
favor of his proposed plan. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said however opposed he 
was originally to the distribution, or rather the de- 
posite act, as it was called, and he did every thing 
in his power to.prevent its passage, yet he should 
be the last man there to take any measure to pre- 
vent its execution, if it could be avoided; nay, if it 
were possible, he would adopt any and every mea- 
sure to carry it into execution, short of one, and of 
one only, which the gentleman himself could 
possibly devise; that was, the creating a public 
debt, for the purpose of making an artificial 
surplus for deposite for safe-keeping with the States. 
Ifthe gentleman could devise any proposition that 
Mr. C. could at all sustain, besides the one to which 
he had adverted, he would go with him. Mr. ©. 
however, could himself think of no other mode, 
and that he should ever oppose. 

He would repeat that there were no funds, either 
available or unavailable, within the reach of the 
Treasury, for distribution, and only $2,000,000 of 
the amount (five millions) required by the deposite 
aci to remain in the Treasury. Now, if gentlemen 
could, by one sweep, sweep away utterly this twen- 
ty-four millions of dollars, they would not add one 
dollar to the Treasury. 

Mr. BELL hoped his friend from Georgia would 
not press his proposition at the present time, for 
they were not prepared for it, and it was hardly 
safe to press so important an amendment upon 
what might or might not be the future recommen- 
dations of the Secretary. 

Mr. B. would propound a question to the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
it was this: whether. his minute statements, just 
read to the House were founded upon any material 
error in the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? For, if not, Mr. B. would perhaps 
be able to go on with the . discussion ; or, 
atleast, attempt to elucidate what the real state of 
the finances at this time was; and he felt assured 
that he should be able to demonstrate to all, except 
those obstinately and determinedly hostile to the 
policy of that measure, and had done every thing 
in their power to thwart its operations. He repeated 
that he should be able to convince every candid 
and reflecting mind that the Government could pay 
this fourth instalment, and that with perfect conve- 
nience; and he would give one reason. He under- 
stood that the debt actually due to the Government 
from the deposite banlss exceeded in amount, at 
this moment, that due to the States under the depo- 
site act by upwards of $9,500,000. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, in answer to Mr. Brtu’s 
inquiry, stated that there was, in detail, a difference 
only in the mode by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury and himself arrived at the same, or 
nearly the same result. There wasa slight diffe- 
rence in the amount, arising from some subsequent 
estimates from the War Department, but there 
was no substantial variation in the result of the 
two. 

Mr. ©. adverted to his statement again, to 
show that the gentleman from Tennessee was 
in error, as to the surplus of nine millions 
and a half remaining in the banks over and 
above what the fourth instalment would call 
for, since four and a half of that amount had 
actually been drawn out in payment of the third 
instalment of deposite; and he showed, from a paper 
he read, what had become of the balance. 

Mr. BELL was glad to hear there was no differ- 
ence between the two statements; but believing the 
House would be better prepared to go on with the 
subject to-morrow, though he, forone, was perfectly 
prepared, he suggested whether it would not be best 
for the committee to rise. 
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Mr. CALHOON of Kentucky hoped the gentle- 
man from New York would not object to the print. 
ing of the statements he had read. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG had intended to hand 
them to the reporters, by which they would proba- 
bly appear in the morning papers. 

The CHAIR remarked that that was a matter for 
the House alone to consider. 

Mr. BELL did not make the motion for the 
committee to rise so much on his own acconnt, for 
he was prepared to go on, but he thought it seemed 
to be the general sense of the committee He again 
appealed to the gentleman from Georgia to with- 
draw his amendment at that time. 

Mr. DAWSON preferred that the committee 
rise. 

Mr. RHETT confessed that, from the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the statements of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, he was in a mist, and wanted more light. 
At present, he was disposed to vote for the bill. 
Mr. R. then entered into a review of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and pointed out 
what he regarded as a number of obscurities and 
variations in that document. 

Mr. SERGEANT felt the question to be some- 
what embarrassed. by the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, the second part of which was 
entirely unnecessary, since it was a requirement 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to do what he 
was already enjoined todo by law. Mr. S. wassatis- 
fied there would be a deficit to pay all the claims 
upon the Treasury, whatever its amount might be, 
but it devolved upon those who proposed to with- 
hold the fourth instalment of deposite from the 
States, to show that thal was the very appropria- 
tion that should be dispensed with or withheld. 

This was a fair and independent question, being 
one of deposiie rather than of payment, that it 
might be treated by itself; and he would submit it 
to the gentleman from Georgia, whether he had not 
better withdraw his amendment. At present, un- 
less some better reasons were offered than he had 
been furnished with, he was opposed to the bill, and 
should give his reasons hereafter. 

Mr. BELL thought there would be no deficiency, 
that is, if all the funds in the banks should be avail- 
able; buthe asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
on what his impression of a deficit was founded? 

Mr. SERGEANT founded his impression of a 
deficit on the statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the summary of the chairman of the 
Commitiee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. THOMPSON’ said all he had heard only 
served the more to convince him of the necessity of 
the information called for by the gentlemen ‘from 
Georgia, and he had heard nothing yet to convince 
him of the necessity, for nothing but the most ur- 
gent necessity would justify it, for the passage of 
this bill. He would just as soon vote for a high 
tariff at once as for an indirect loan, as proposed 
by the measures before the country. Mr. T. was 
understood to say that he would, however, vote for 
this bill if the funds in the State banks were found 
altogether unavailable, but against it if they were 
found available either to the States or to the Gene- 
ral Government. 

Mr. HAMER supported the bill at some length, 
and took the ground, that by the provisions of the 
deposite law, and the conditions on which the de- 
posite was received, viz: subject to be recalled at a 
future time, the States had no vested right in the 
fourth instalment. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) that he 
had confined his observations to the actual condi- 
tion of the Treasury on the first of October and the 
following quarter, in order to show that commitiee 
what its-present resources were. He did not 
certainly go into the question of the whole re- 
sources of the country, though it was due to that 
honorable gentleman to say that he (Mr. C.) was 
perfectly prepared to give him all he wanted 
thereon, and had prepared a statement to pre- 
sent to the House when they reached the 
other bills. The question as to our unavail- 


| able resources, and their sufficiency to meet the 


resent expenditures, would properly come up 
when the Treasury bill was before the House. 


Al 


They were now on a distinct subject—on the sub- 
ject of depositing, and notof paying money, as was 
wellargued by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
When the other billcame up, Mr. C. woul@be pre- 
pared for the last question. He himself believed 
there would be a deficiency, and one-to such an 
extent, that the amount of Treasury notes author- 
ized tobe issued would be required to serve for 
the next year, or even two years to come.: 

Mr. WISE inquired if the statements. referred 
to and read by the gentleman from New York, had 
been furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
he Committee of Ways and Means, and not to the 
House. í 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that they were 
staternents that had been made out by himself at 
the Department, according to his own mode of 
making out accounts. They were not submitted 
by the Secretary to the committee; nor had the 
Secretary submitted any documents to the com 


mittee, who had before them only what passed 


through the House. 
On motionof Mr. BELL, the committee then rose, 
reported, and had leave to sit again. 

At the request of several members, : ý 
Mr. CAMBRELENG submitted a motion 
print the foregoing statements on the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, which was agreed to, and 
then, A 

Ou motion of Mr. CUSHING, 
The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuxspay, September 19, 1837. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama introduced the following 
resolution : : v 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the 'Freasury be 
directed to report to the Senate, on or before the 


| first Monday in December next— 


lst. The average quantity of public land of- 
fered at.publicsale per annum, since the commence~ 
ment of the cash system, and the average price per 
annum in each year. 

2d. The quantity of public lands which have 
remained subject to private entry, and not sold, for 
a period of twenty years, or upwards. i 

3d. The quantity subject to private entry, and 
unsold, for fifteen years and under twenty. 

4th. The quantity subject to private entry, and 
unsold, for ten years and under fifteen. i 

5th. The quantity subject to private entry five 
years, and under ten, designating the Siate or Ter- 
ritory in which the lands of each ciassare situated ; 
and 

Gth. The aggregate quantity of public lands in 
each State and Territory; what portion has been 
surveyed, and what portion has been sold; and 
the aggregate received therefor in each. 

{ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 

The bill authorizing the issuing of Treasury 
notes was taken up; and after having been read a 
third time, was finally passed. 

A message was received from the President of 
the Uniled States, through his private secretary, 
Mr. Van Buren. 

EXTENSION OF REVENUE BONDS. 

The bill postponing the payment of the public 
bonds was taken up; and after having been read a 
third time, was finally passed. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS-ON THE DEPO- 
SITE BANKS. 

The bill for the settlement of claims by the Go- 
vernment on the deposite banks, was taken up, 
read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. RIVES, pursuant to notice, rose to ask leave 
to introduce a bill to designate the funds receivable 
in payment of the revenues. of the Government. 

The bill was then introduced, read a first time, 
and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. RIVES rose and addressed the Senate for 
upwards of two hours. 

Mr. BENTON presented two statements which 
he had received from the Treasury Department, of 
the amount of specie imported and exported during 
the present year, and of some other Treasury mat- 
ters, (not heard.) Laid on the table,and ordered 
to be printed. f 

The CHAIR presented a communication from 


z 


42 


the War Department, with a report of the Board 
of officers appointed at the last session, on the sub- 
ject of experiments to test certain new inventions 
in firesarms. ; : 
Also, a réport from the Colonel of the Ordnance 


Department, in obedience to a resolution of the. 


Senate. in February, 1837.. Both these documents 

were laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the Senate went 

into the consideration of Executive business; and 


after some time spent thereon, the doors were re- . 


opened, and É 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turrpay, September 19, 1837. 

‘The Hon. EBENEZER J. SHIELDS, a member 
elect from the State of Tennessee, appeared, was 
qualified, and took his seat. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. 

Messrs. WHITTLESEY, GOODE, and MOR- 
RIS, of Ohio. 

Mr. OWENS of Georgia. : 

[Mr. Owens presented the memorial of James 
King, keeper of the light-house. on Tybee island, 
State of Georgia, praying additional compensation, 
and moved that the usual disposition be made of it 
under the rule of the House. 

Messrs. POTTS, SERGEANT, HENRY, FOT- 
TER, HUBLEY, and MUHLENBERG, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RANDOLPH of New Jersey. 

Messrs. RUSSELL, PRENTISS, GRANT, and 
CHILDS of New York. 

(Mr. Russzii presented the remonstrance of 
James Richardson and others, inhabitants of the 
town of Cambridge, in the county of Washington, 
in the State of New York, against the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. Also, a like remon- 
strance of William Stevenson and others, of the 
said county of Washington. Also, a like remon- 
strance of Leonard Church and others, of the said 
county of Washington, Also, a like remonstrance 
of Thomas Stevens and others, of said county of 
. Washington. Also, a like remonstrance of Archi- 
bald Kenyon and others, inhabitants of the town of 
Salem, in said county of Washington.} 

Mr. ALLEN of Vermont. 

(Mr. Arren of Vermont presented memorials of 
154 inhabitants of Johnson, county of Lamoille, 
Vermont. 90 inhabitants of Coventry, county of 
Orleans, Vermont. 101 ishabitants of Cambridge, 
county of Lamoille, Vermont. 296 inhabitants of 
Milton, county of Chittenden, Vermont. 64 inha- 
bitants of Hydepark, county of Lamoille, Vermont. 
53 inhabitants of Huntington, county of Chitten- 
den, Vermont. 34 inhabitants and legal voters of 
Waterville, Vermont. 154 inhabitants of Morris- 
town, Lamoille county, Vermont. 136 inhabitants 
of Wayne county, State of Michigan. And 119 
inhabitants of Florence, Oneida county, State of 
New York, remonstrating against the admission of 
Texas into the Union.] 

Mr. HOLT, of Connecticut. 

Messrs. CRANSTON and TILLINGHAST, of 
Rhode Island. 

Messrs. ADAMS, BORDEN, LINCOLN, PHI- 
LIPS, and GRENNELL, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. JONES, of Wisconsin. 

[Mr. Jones presented a petition from the city of 
New York, praying for the construction of a har- 
bor at Racine, Wisconsin Territory. ] 

(Mr. Anams asked the leave of the House to of- 
fer the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the power of annexing the Peo- 
ple of any independent foreign State to this Union 
isa power not delegated by the Constitution of the 
United States to their Congress, or to any Depart- 
ment of their Government, but reserved to the Peo- 

le.” 
: Mr. Wayne objecting, 

Mr. Apams moved a suspension of the rules, 
for the purpose of permitting him to offer the reso- 
Intion, and.called for the yeas and nays, but the 
House. refused:to, order them, and the motion to 
suspend was negatived without a division.] 

Messrs. EVANS, NOYES, and FAIRFIELD, 
of Maine. f 
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The States having been called for resolutions, 


Mr. ADAMSsubmitted thè following resolution, — 


which, on his motion, was laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. ee eo 

Resolved, That the power of annexing the people 
of any independent foreign State to this Union, is 
a power not delegated by the Constitution of the 
United States to their Congress, or to any depart- 
ment of their Government, but reserved to the peo- 

dle. 5 
£ Mr. MARTIN submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was read, and the rule which requires 
the same to lie over one day being dispensed with, 
it was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to this House on or before the 
first Monday in December next— ; 

jst. The average quantity of public land offered 
at public sale per annum, since the Ist of January, 
1823. 

9d. The quantity of publie lands which have re- 
mained subject te private entry, and not sold, for a 
period of 20 years and more. - 

3d. The quantity of public lands which have 
been subject to private entry for fifteen years, and 


_ and under twenty. 


4th. The quantity of public lands which have 
been subject to private entry for ten years, and 
under fifteen, designating the State or Territory in 
which the lands of each clags are situated. 

5. The aggregate quantity of public land in each 
State and Territory, what portion has been sold, 
and the amount received therefor. 

6. The quantity of publie land which has been 
subject to private entry for five years, and under 
ten. 

Mr: JENIFER submitted the following resolu- 

tion, which was considered and agreed to by the 
House: ` 
` Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House what 
measures have been adopted since the adjournment 
of the last Congress in relation to the tobacco trade 
between the United States and foreign countries; 
also, such information as he may have received 
from our Ministers or other foreign agents abroad, 
in relation to the same, provided, in his opinion, 
such communication may not be detrimental to the 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. PATTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, and laid on the table one 
day, under the rule, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to transmit to this House. 

Ist. A copy of all the documents and ċorre- 
spondence in his department, relative to the call of 
Major Gen. Scott from the command against the 
Seminole and Creek Indians. 

gd. A copy ofthe record of the proceedings of 
the Ceurt of Inquiry convened at Fredericktown, 
in relation to thé operations against the Seminole 
and Creek Indians, together with the decisiens 
thereon of the late and present Executive. 

3d. A copy of the orders to Major Gen. Scott, 
relative to the conduct of his command, and the 
terms he might offer to the enemy. 

4th. Acopy of the orders of Major Gen. Jesup 
on assigning to him the same command; and all 
other orders and correspondence with Gen. Jesup 
subsequent thereto, which he may deem not injuri- 
ous to the public service to communicate. - 

Mr. TALIAFERRO offered the following reso- 
lution, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required as far as is now practicable, to furnish 
this House with a statement, to show how many 
bushels of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, and other 
bread stuffs, have been, during the last ten years, 
imported from foreign countries into the ports of 
the United States, distinguishing the several ports. 

The above resolution was submitted in a some- 
what different form, and modified several times by 
the mover at the suggestion of different gentlemen; 
after which, 


Mr. HAYNES moved to strike out the words 


“ during the last ten years, and insert since Janua- 
ry, 1825: lost. 


Mr. EWING of Ohio, moved to insert a clause, 
calling on the Secretary for his views in relation 


to the causes which had increased the importations 
of bread stuffs; which amendment was disagreed to, 

-Mr. HAYNES then moved to strike out the 
words “ during the last ten years,” and insert the 
last twelve years; which was agreed to. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. WISE submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the causes of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the extraordinary de- 
lays and failures, and the enormous expenditures 
which have attended the prosecution of that war, 
and into the manner of ‘its conduct, and the facts 
of its history generally; that the said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers; and 
that it have power to sit in the recess; and that it 
make report to the next session of. Congress. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to strike out the 
words, “that they have power to sit during the 
recess” Fle made this motion because he‘believed 
there never had been a committee of the House 
which had sat during the recess of Congress. He 
hoped his motion to strike out might prevail, unless 
the genteman from Virginia could give some good 
reason why it should sit during the recess. 

Mr. WISE presumed the reason must suggest 
itself to the mind of every gentleman, why he asked 
that the committee should sit during the recess. 
The committee could scarcely commence its labors 
during the session of the present Congress; and 
there would be no use in proposing the resolu'ion 
if the committee could not sit longer than the con- 
tinuance of the present extra session. He considered. 
itas something extraordinary that two Major Gene- 
rals of the standing army of the United States, who 
had taken part in that campaign, had been recalled 
by the Executive, and tried by a court martial 
of the country; and that the only successful 
commander in the Florida campaign, General 
Clinch, had testified to the country that no officer, 
general or subordinate, was to be blamed for the 
failure of the Florida campaign, but that the blame 
lay at the door of the War Department. In reply 
to that testimony, we have scen a labored defence 
published ‘by the then Secretary of War, Lewis 
Cass, and the country were left to judge between 
these two officers. We see that this war is still 
raging; and but yesterday, in the midst of the ge- 
neral commercial distress and the bankruptcy of 
the Treasury, we were called upon by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means for an 
appropriation of $1,600,000 to carry on this war, 
and this, too, without an effort being made by any 
to inquire into the manner in which former appro- 
priations had been expended. He never would he- 
Sitate, when a war was raging, to make the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry it on, no matter how 
we had got into it; but he did consider it 
his duty to call for this information at the present 
time, inasmuch as a call had been made foran ap- 
propriation of npward of a million and a half of 
dollars without any statements or estimates in re- 
lation thereto being laid before the House, and he 
considered it a duty to inquire how the pnblie mo- 
ney had been expended or wasted. It had been 
admitted on all hands, that there had been misma- 
nagement: then he wished to know how much 
money has been expended, if not wasted, and 
whether some steps could not be taken to put an 
end to a war which is ravaging our western fron- 
tier, and distressingithe whole country. Who could 
abject to this inquiry ? 

It appeared to him that this resolution ought to 
be assented to by every gentleman on the floor of 
the House. It was a universal opinion that the 
conduct of the Major General now in command in 
Florida, was as reprehensible as either of the other 
commanders. A court-martial had sat on the case 
of ene of the Generals who had commanded in that 
campaign, and had honorably acquitted him of all 
the charges which had been brought against him; 
yet by an order of the Executive, their verdict had 
been expunged. Can this, then, be submitted to 


further, without this House making any inquiry on 


the subject?. He considersd that it was time, and 
high time, that an investigation of the kind pro- 
posed should be had, and had by a committee 
which would devote itself to the subject, do it jus- 
tice, and have time to do it justice. He wished to 


_ have this committee appointed by ballot, because it 
should not be a party committee, The administra- 
tion have as much interest in the matter as the op- 

„position; and the country was looking to an investi- 
gation of this matter with a great deal of anxiety. 
The division of parties in the House were nearly 
equal; and he hoped that a committee might be 
raised from the different parties, of men who will 
prosecute the inquiry with the greatest industry and 
fidelity. 

Mr. EVERETT regretted extremely that any 
observations should be made by any gentleman on 
. the floor ef the House which would derogate from 
the character of the Hon. Mr. Cass, ata time when 
he was not in the country, or in a position to defend 
himself from the imputations which were cast upon 
him. Mr. E. stated that he had an eariy opportu- 
nity of examining into the matter in relation to the 
Florida campaign, and he believed then, as he still 
believed, if there was any thing wrong in relation 
‘to that campaign, that it did not rest.with the Secre- 
tary of War. This was his opidion then, and it 
was still his opinion, and he should be sorry to see 
the reputation of that gentleman brought in ques- 
tion during his absence from his country. He had 
noticed the expressions made use of in the testimony 
of General Clinch, which had been alluded to by 
the gentleman from Virginia, and he thought at the 
time they were undeserved. 

Mr. GLASCOCK could not but admire the mo- 
tive which induced the gentleman from Virginia 
to offer this resolution, but as to the manner in 
which the committee was to be appointed he dif- 
fered with him entirely, because, in his opinion, 
the results would be the same, let the committee 
be appointed either way. He thought the uniform 
course should be adopted in the appointraent of 
the committee, and that we should not now, after 
all the committees for years had been. appointed 
in a particular way, change our mode of appoints 
ment ina solitary case. He was aware that the 
war had occupied much more time, and expended 
much more money, than was anticipated, and that 
the whole country felt.a deep interest in relation 
thereto; and inasmuch as this was the case, he 
thought it but right and proper that a committee 
should be appointed, in order that the country may 

. be placed in possession of all the facts in rela- 

lation to all the difficulties which now exist 

or have heretofore existed. It was far from 
his intention to express an opinion as to who 
was in fault that this campaign was not 
brought to a close; but, in reply to the insinuation 
that the late Secretary of War was in fault in this 
matter, he should say that he had looked into the 
ease somewhat, and, from the facts in his posses- 
sion, he was firmly convinced that the Department 
of War would never have cause to fear the inves- 
tigation, It was his wish that a resolution of this 
character should be moved; and it was his firm 
conviction, whenever the American people had all 
the facts of the case laid before them, that the 
character of the late Secretary of War would 
remain as heretofore, without spot or blemish. 
His impression was, that, when the charges were 
fully investigated, all suspicion which might 
now by any means attach to that gentleman 
would be removed, and that even the impres- 
sion which the gentleman from Virginia him- 
self entertained would be removed. He was as 
anxious as any gentleman that the resolution 
should be adepted; but he would ask honora- 
ble gentlemen whether this committee should not 
be appointed by the Chair. -If the committee was 
elected by ballot, the result would be the same as if it 
was appointed by the Chair, There will be mem- 
bers of both parties on the committee in either 
event; and that being the case, he was unwilling to 
deviate from the usual course of appointing com- 
mittees in thisHouse. There will be friends of all 
the commanding generals on the committee, and 
ample justice will be done to each; and even if the 
majority of the committee are ona particular side, 
the minority will have it in their power to investi- 
gate the matter fully, and lay the result of their 
investigation before the country, so_that the people 
may have the opportunity of judging fer them- 
selves. In relation to the committee sitting during 
the recess, he could see no necessity for it. 
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It is not expected, to be sure, that this extra ses- 
Sion willbe of long continuance, but we are all 
lcoking forward to the long session, which will be 
here in the course of a couple of months, when the 
committee will have ample time to prosecute their 
investigation, unconnected with any other business 
of the session, and make a report which will besa- 
tisfagtory to themselves, to the House, and to the 
country. He again repeated that he was not pre- 
pared to say where the blame of this matter may 


` fall, but co far as he had been able to judge from 


the facts presented to him, he hesitated not to be- 
lieve that none would attach to the late Se- 
cretary of War. 


Mr. CUSHING returned his acknow cdgments, 


to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) for 
the introduction of the resolution now before the 
House. If there was any transactions c {the Gov- 
ernment which were rotten, and which vasa blot 
on our national escatcheon, it was the proceeding 
in relation to the war in Florida; and he hoped the 
gentleman from Virginia would press the matter, 
and have it thoroughly investigated. 

There wi s no ene proceeding of the Government, 
which the people of the country were more desir 
ous of seeing laid bare than that. From year to 
year the people of the country have seen army 
after army sent to Florida, and general after gene- 
ral recalled, he would not say in disgrace, but re- 
called to be givenup to the tender mercies of a 
court-martial, and all without the least good re- 
sulting from it. We have seen the blood of onr ci- 
tizens moistering the desert sands of Fiorida, and our 
army and coventry brought into disgrace by the war 
carried on there. We have not been content with a 
standing army of cur own in Florida, but we have 
enlisted the Indians into our army, and done that 
which, during the Revolution, had been charged 
by the Earl of Chatham as a disgrace upon the 
English arms. Upon whos: head the responsi- 
bility of this matter might fall, he did not know. It 
might be, as suggested by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, that it would fall on the shoulders of the late 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WISE explained. He had made no impu- 
tation upow the late Secretary of War. He had 
merely said that the blame was laid at the door of 
the Department of War by Gen. Clinch, the only 
successful commander in Florida. In reply to the 
gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Everett,) he would 


say thai he believed with that gentleman, that when . 


the matter was investigated, that the Secretary would 
not be found to be the author of the evils of which 
he had complained, but that he had permiited 
himself to be made the instrument in the hands of 
others, was contrary to his own judgment; and 
and yielded to that which an American officer ought 
never to have yielded to, and he only blamed the 
Secretary so far as that he was not the man tostand 
up.and resist encroachments of those superior to 
him. 

Mr. CUSHING {said that the gentleman from 
Virginia had brought him to the point at which he 
was about to arrive in his argument. He had 
read the testimony of General Clinch, whom he 
believed tobe a brave and good officer, and he had 
read the reply. to it by Secretary Cass; and the 
conclusion he had arrived at was, that the respon- 
stbility of the outbreaking of the Seminole war 
rested npon the head of General Jackson. He 
wished the matter probed to the bottom, so that the 
country might see the whole of the rottenness 
which was at the bottom of this maiter. 

Mr. RICE GARLAND, of Louisiana, wished 
merely to state a couple of facts in relation to this 
subject, which had come to his notice on his way 
to this city, to show that corruption existed some 
where. He wastold by a respectable individual 
of an operation by which forty cords of wood cost 
the Government $7,000. The other case was that 
of the owner ofa steamboat making enough on a 
single trip of his boat from some point along the 
coast, up one of the rivers of Florida, to pay for the 
whole boat. These things were told him on the 
public highway, and they showed the manner in 
which the public money was squandered and 
thrown away. — 


Mr. BOND of Ohio made a statement, of which 


he had been infornied, of some abuse in relation 


to the expenditure of public money for the sup- - 
pression of Indian hostilities. The first appropria- 
tion which they had made in the House for this 
object, he believed, was one of $800,000; and that 
was made at a time when there was an im- 
mense surplus in the Treasury, without attract- 
ing any notice. In a short time there -was . 
another appropriation called for, of a million- 
of dollars; and’ so appropriations continued to be 
made from month to month, as though they were 
made with a view of getting rid of the large’ sur- 


‘plus of public money on hand; and whenever an 


attempt was made to have this surplus distributed, 
the ghost of this Florida war was brought to our 
view by the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the shape of a bill appropriating some millions of 
dollars or more for the suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities; and these were always brought forward, 
without any communication being made to 
the House from the proper Department; aud 
it was always stated that the statements would 
be submitted at some future time. We have 
another apprepriation for this object, called for 
by the Committee of Ways and Means of upwards 
of a million and a half, which has the appearance : 
now of being introduced, for the purpose of hasten- 
ing the passage of the bill for the postponement. of 
the third instalment of deposites with the States, 
as the former appropriations had the appearance of 
being introduced to prevent a distribution of the 
public moneys. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG did not rise to.detain the 
House, but merely to reply to the gentlemen from 
Ohio, who had thrown out an intimation, if not an 
imputation, that the bill asking an appropriation 
for the suppression of Indian hostilities was now 
introduced for the purpose of facilitating the pas- 
sage of the bill to postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment to the States. 

Mr. BOND did not make the imputation. He, 
had only said that the bil was brought forward in 
the same manner, and it seemed somewhat strange 
to him that these two measures should be intro- 
duced into the House. pari passu. T 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that this appropria- 
tion was called for in the same manner that all 
other appropriations of this eharacter were called 
for. The letter of the Secretary of War sufficiently 
explained the necessity of the appropriation; and 
he was sorry that gentlemen did not apply in the 
proper quarter to sce how former appropriations 
were expended, as every item could be found which 
gentlemen might desire to see. f 

Mr. WISE then slightly modified his resolution, 
and proceeded to make some strictures in relation 
to the conduct of the present Commander in Florida 
towards one of the Indian Chiefs, who. was em- 
ployed as an ally of the United States against the 
Seminole and Creek Indians, on the express- con- 
dition that if he captured ‘certain Chiefs of 
the Creek tribe, he was to remain oì the 
land of his fathers until certain titles thereto 
could be settled; but after the service was perform- 
ed, the treaty was held up to him, and he was 
driven away. He contended that the most condign 
punishment should be visited upon a Major-Gene- 
ral guilty of such conduct as this towards the In- 
dians within our territory. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then proceeded to the orders of the day. 

The following bills from the Senate were taken 
up, read twice, and, on motion of Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG, referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means: f 

A bill to authorize the issuing of Treasury notes. 

A bill authorizing a further postponement of pay- 
ment upon duty bonds. 

A bill for adjusting the remaining claims upon 
the late deposite banks. 

On motion of the same gentleman the House 
then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. HAYNES in the chair, 
and resumed the consideration of the 

Bill to postpone the fourth instalment of de- 
posite with the States. 

The question pending was on the following sub- 
stitute submited yesterday by Mr. DAWSON: 

A BILL to be entitled an act to authorize the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to suspend the expendi- 
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ture of fifteen millions of dollars from unexpend- 
-ed balances of appropriations, and to require the 
execution of the deposite law of June, 1836. 


Inasmuch as the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made to the House of Representatives 
on the 14th day of September, 1837, states the fact, 
that.on that day there remained of unexpended ba- 
lances of appropriations of the past anl present 
years, the sum of twenty-four millions seventy-five 
thousand two hundred and thirty-nine dollars thirty- 
seven cents, and that fifteen millions of dollars would 
not be required during the present year of said sum 
for public uses : 

1. Be it therefore enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, required to sus- 
pend the expenditure of fifteen millions of dollars 
of the unexpended balances of appropriations of the 
past and present years, and that said sum be placed 
in the Treasury for the purpose and use of the Go- 
vernment. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
to suspend the said sum of fifteen millions from such 
of said unexpended appropriations which in his 
judgment shall least aflect the public interest. 

Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, re- 
quired to carry fully into execution the deposite 
ast of June, 1836; and that all laws contravening 
the provisions of this act be repealed so far, and no 
farther. 


Mr. DAWSON withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. BELL, who was entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the committee at length in opposition to the 
bill under consideration; and, in the course of his 
remarks, alluded to the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
which he pronounced to be, disguised as it might 
be, nothing more nor less than a*plan for a Trea- 
sury bank. <Afier another year, the plan would 
assume a more definite and palpable shape; but he 
refrained from going at length into that subject 
till the bill proposing to carry out thatscheme came 
up. 

Mr. B. then took a review of the different ap- 
propriations made at the last session, and from 
them deduced an argument that there was money 
enough remaining to pay the fourth instalment, by 
showing that there might be, without any detriment 
to the public interest, from five to eight millions 
suspended from the public expenditures. 

Mr. McKIM said he had prepared a statement 
of the condition of the ‘Treasury from the official 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
though the mode he had adopted was somewhat 
different from that adopted by the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, still 
they both arrived at the same result; from which 
statement it would be seen that there would be a 
deficit of upwards of five millions of dollars, 

-Whole amount of available money 
in the Treasury on the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1837, applicable to public 
purposes, was 

Deduct the sum reserved by law 


- 


$42,468,859 97 
5,000,000 00 


37,468,859 97 


Which amount of 37,468,859 97 
was under the provision of the 
act of June 23, 1836, to be placed 
in deposite with the States, and 
it is ascertained that $27,063,430 


80 has been paid, - - 27,063,430 80 


10,405,429 17 

The amount of that portion of the 
three instalments, the payment 
of which has not been acknow- 
ledged, is - - ~ 1,165,675 18 


“Amount of fourth instalment, pay- 
able the 10th October =- = 
The amount reserved in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist January past,has 
been increased from 5,000,000 to 
The receipts in. the first half year 
are as follows: 
From customs 
From lands 


9,239,853 99 


6,670,137 52 


$7,234,451 
5,303,731 
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From miscellaneous 
sources 512,263 p 8 

: ——— 13,050,445 00 

To which add 600,000 in the hands 
of the receivers, and 50,000 in 
the hands of collectors, subject 
to draft - - - -= 
If wo further postponement be 
granted on duty bonds, it is esti- 
mated that the whole amount of 
receipts for the last half of the 
year will be about - = 


650,0C0 00 


9,500,000 00 


29,870,582 52 
Deduct postponement on` bends, 


15th November, - - = 500,000 00 


27,370,562 00 


Expenditures for the first six months of the year 1837. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


intercourse A - - $2,812,540 40 
Military, including pensions - 10,603,361 49 
Naval - - - - 3,297,149 69 


Public debt - - - 20,832 75 


$16,733,884 33 

The expenditures required to mect 
existing appropriations during 
the last half year, will, as com- 
puted, equal the sum of - 


16,000,000 00 


$32,733,884 33 

Amount of receipts ascertained 
and computed for the year 1837, 
including the balance on hand 
Jst January - - - 27,370,562 00 


gene 


Leaving no money in the Mint or Treasury to 
meet contingencies, on the 31st December, 1837. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the 
year, upon new appropriations which Congress 
may think proper to make, will require a corre- 
sponding addition to this amount; but without 
them, it will constitute an excess of $5,363,322 33 
of expenditures over both the receipts and the 
balance at the commencement of the year; besides 
not leaving, at thé close of it, any thing in the 
Mint or the Treasury, for future uses or to meet 
contingencies, 
Statement showing the balance in the Treasury on the 

first ef October. 


‘By the Treasurer’s Report on the 30th 


August past, it appears that the ba- 
lance in the Treasury, including 
what was in the custody of banks, 
the Mint, and collecting officers, 


was then - - - - $14,596,311 
That the amount of this sum, subject 
to immediate draft, was only - 8,928,072 
Amount of all drafts of all kinds out- 
standing - - - - 5,668,239 
Viz: Drafison banks and 
Mint for debts - - $3,877,468 
Drafis on banks for trans- > 
fers to States ~ - 1,165,575 
Drafts on receiving collec- 
tors, 28th August ~ 625,000 ; 
———— 5,668,043 
Leaving subject to draft near Septem- 
ber Ist, as above -~ - - 8,998,072 
Expenses in September, besides re- 
ceipts, about -oo - 2,500,000 
Leaving Ist October, in banks, Mint, 
receivers’ and collectors’ hands ~ 6,428,079 
Of the amount in banks not over one 
or two millions are available, leav- 
ing unavailable - - -  4,000,000- 
f 2,428,072 
For the Mint, which cannot be used 
immediately - - - 500,000 
Amount of cash funds in the Treasury 
Ist October next ~ - - $1,928,072 


Mr. PICKENS addressed the House at length 
in support of the bill, as sent. down from the 
Senate. 

After some conversation between Messrs, 
McKAY, BELL, WISE, ROBERTSON, and 
CAMBRELENG, 

Mr. TIFUS moved that the committee rise, 
which was agreed to; and 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, September 20, 1837. 

Mr. SWIFT presented several memorials from 
citizens of sundry counties in Vermont, (one from 
141 women,) against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. NILES presented a petition also praying 
that Texas may not be admitted into the United 
States; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. FULTON presented a petition from citizens 


_of Arkansas in relation to an additional term of the 


Cireuit Court; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. WALL presented several memorials against 
the admission of Texas, and praying that slavery 
may be abolished in the District of Columbia; 
which were laid on the table. 

The resolution offered. by Mr. WALKER, pro- 
posing to make Vicksburg and Grand Gulf ports 
of entry, in the State of Mississippi, was taken up, 
and, on motion of Mr. HUBBARD, was laid on 
the’table. ` 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. CLAY 
of Alabama, in relation to the public lands, was 
taken up and adopted. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 


“reported a bill to remit the duties upon certain 


goods destroyed by the late conflagration in New 
York; which was read the first time, and ordered 
to a second reading. 

The bill imposing additional duties as deposi- 
tories in certain cases; was taken up in Committee 
of the Whole, and read ‘a second time; when 

Mr. CALHOUN offered an amendment as an 
additional section, on which he asked the yeas and 
nays. ae 
Mr. WRIGHT suggested some. modifications of 
the amendment, which were accepted; so that it now 
reads as follows: 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That fromand after 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, three-fourths of the amount due to the Govern- 
ment, for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, or other 
debts, may be received in the notes of specie-pay ing 
banks; and that from and after the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, one-half 
may be so received; and from and after the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and forty, one- 
fourth; and. from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, all sums due for 
duties, sales of public lands, or other debts to the 
Government, and all payments to the General Post 
Office, shall be paid only in gold and silver, or in 
such notes, bills, or paper, issued under the autho- 
rity of the same, as may be directed to be received 
by law; and from and after the said first day of 
January, in the year eighteen hundred and forty, 
every officer or agent engaged in making disburse- 
ments on account of the United States, or of the 
General Post Office, shall make all payments in 
gold and silver coin only, or in such notes, bills, or 
paper, issued as aforesaid, when authorized by 
law. And any receiving or disbursing oficer or 
agent who shall neglect, evade, or violate, the pro- 
visions of this section, shall be dismissed the ser- 
vice, and shall forfeit all compensation which may 
then be due. 

Mr. NILES rose and spoke at great length; his 
speech embracing answers to the views of Mr. 
Rrves and others in relation to the causes of dis- 
tress, the means of relief, &c, One party, he said, 
and thata very respectable one, were of opinion 
that a national bank was the only panacea, the 
“ sovereignest thing” on the earth for the wound, 
while others supposed that by extending confidence 
to the State institutions, we should derive the like 
result; but in his humble opinion, neither were to 
be trusted. Both had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting: they had abused their trusts, 
and proved false to the’ Government and the pen- 
ple. Mr. N. acknowledged himself a hard money 
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man, and avowed his preference of the sub-agency 
> system over all others, It was a wise, a safe, and 
. politic system, though it had. been represented as 
‘dangerous and alarming, frorn the immense patron- 
age that was supposed would flow from il; but this 
patronage was nominal, and not such as to re- 
< quire the people to be cautioned against. It was 
always within their control; and whenever it passed 
its legitimate bounds, the corrective would scon be 
applied. To-his mind, there was not half the dan- 
ger.to be apprehended from this system that there 
“was to be from a national bank. Look to the con- 
trol that institution had over the actions of men, po- 
litical and moral; the sway it exercised over all the 
State banks, and then tell him if it were not more 
to be feared than any sub-agency system that could 
be devised? Mr. N. contended that the fiscal affairs 
f this Government could be better carried on 
through the agency of federal officers, than 
by any banking institutions whatever. ‘The Fede- 
ral Government could exercise no control over those 
institutions, and hence it was not safe to make 
¿hem the depositories of the revenue; and the idea 
of the Government depending on them, was pre- 
posterous in the extreme. What were the facts in 
regard to the banks? When the storm came, did 
we find them breasting i? Wo. When the panic 
first commenced in New York, and after one of 
these rouen institutions had stopped, a small run 
was made by people, loco focos probably, with no 
more than a dollar a piece. What dothey do? The 
directors look out—‘ here is a vast mass of people 
come against us; can we make a stand?” Oh, no, 
we will shut our doors! Mr. N. said he lately had 
occasion to cast his eye toward the bank of France; 
at atime of great commercial distress, and general 
prostration of business, that institution throws open 
its doors wider than it had ever before done, and 
issued a hundred millions of francs to sustain com- 
mercial security. 

Tiis was a fearful contrast between that bank and 
ow institutions. Te believed if the banks had 
even paid out one-third of their specie, they might 
have allayed the panic, would have saved their cre- 
dit, and made good their engagements to the Go- 

- vernment. Under ordinary’ circumstances, the 
banks he supposed might be safe depositories of the 
public money, when we had a clear sky, asmooth 
sea; but that was not the kind of security required 

` by the National Government; it wanted its funds 
where they could always be commanded, whether in 
peace or war—plenty or distress; and unless we 
adopted the Sub-Treasury, the hard money system, 
we could never expect that safety. 

it had been admitted by the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) that the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania might restore specie 
payments. He did not know how such a measure 
could be effected now. He recollected in 1816 it 
was then effected; but then it was done pretty much 
as a physician saves the life of a patient, by ampu- 
tating the limb. It was ruinous in its consequences 
upon thousands, and affected more than half the 

. property of the country. Every thing was languid 
and prostrate save agriculture. Even there it was 
merely partial in its operation—the merchants and 
moneyed men, who had an interest in sustaining 
these institutions, did not press them for specie. 

With regard to the relief of the country, he would 
ask gentlemen what. relief they expected? Did 
they suppose that we came here to provide some 
measures by which to pay off the debts of the mer- 
chants? What, he would inquire, were the evils 
under which the community were now suffering? 
They were two. The first was the existence of 
debt; and the second, a derangement of the curren- 
cy. These difficnities, co-operating together, had 
ageravated each other, and produced the present 
distress throughout the country. Now, as to the 
idea of the Government paying off the debts of the 
merchants, that was entirely out of the question, 
for the Government could do no such thing. He 
did not attribute, principally, the paralyzed state of 
-the Union to the evils growing out of an 
unsound currency. That, he apprehended, 
was not the essential cause of it, for there 
was not that want of confidence in the banks, 
as the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
had yesterday intimated, for the bank cur- 
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rency still answered all the purposes it had ever 
done. He (Mr. N.) would repeat, that the great 
and essential difficuly existing was debt. The 
question now was, Can we do any thing for the re- 
lief of the community? Ought we to doit? He 
thought we ought. He, for one, was disposed to do 
all that could rightfully and properly be done He 
thought that, so far as the Government had a di- 
rect connection with the business of the country— 
for “ve bad large demands against the deposite 
banks and against the merchants—it became us to 
do something. We were about to effect that object, 
and the measure-under consideration was to be one 
of the mediums of producing relief. Did any gen- 
tleman present deny that these measures were not 
calculated to carry out our wishes? He thought 
not.’ Notwithstanding the resources of the Govern- 
ment, it felt itself compelled to resort to the issue of 
Treasury notes. That course was absolutely ne- 
cessary to afford temporary relief. And these notes 
would be considered as equivalent to specie for all 
purposes. Some gentlemen were for going futher 
than this, and say that we oughtto pass some direct 
measure of relief. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives) had argued that we should adopt 
some measure that would restore confidence to the 
banks. He (Mr. N.) knew not what we could do 


| to accomplish that object, unless gentlemen would 


have us receive the notes of the State banks. Was 
that the measure the gentleman alluded to? He, 
however, did not say so. There had been no want 
of confidence in those institutions. Indeed, he 


was astonished that so much confidence was felt in | 


them now. And, if he might be permitted to say 
so, it was owing to the existence of too muth con- 
fidence in the banks that had brought about the 
present difficulties. 


But the gentleman seemed to think that it was 
the duty of Congress to afford some relief to the 
banks. Now, how could we do that? He saw no 
other mode of doing it, except by giving them time; 
by extending to them every reasonable indulgence. 
The evils of the banking system were not to be 
reached by any measure that could come from Con- 
gress; and the sooner the public mind was disabused. 
of that impression the better. A false direction had 
been given to public sentiment; for the impression 
had been spread abroad that Congress was called 
together to relieve the people—to pay off their 
debts, he (Mr. N.) supposed. He repeated that it 
was high time that the public mind should be 
set right on the subject of the Government posses- 
sing the power to regulate the currency. He enter- 


i tained no doubt that as one branch, at least, of the 


Government had done its duty, that the other would 
also do theirs on the great question pending before 
Congress. It was time that such a delusion was 
swept away. The people should be told that the 
evils of the State humbug banking system must be 
corrected by themselves, and that Congress posses- 
sed no power to act on the subject. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, September 20, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented hy 

Messrs. REED, GRENNELL, ADAMS, BOR- 
BEN, and CALHOUN of Massachusetts. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST of Rhode Island. 

Messrs. CAMBRELENG, CHILDS, and LOO- 
MIS of New York. 

(Mr. Camspreienc presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York, 
praying for an extension of the time of the payment 
of dity bonds; which was committed to the same 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
having charge of the bill on that snbject.] 

Messrs. NAYLOR and OGLE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CRAIG of Virginia. 

Mr. POLK (Speaker) of Tennessee. 

[Mr Speaker Poxx laid before the House a let- 


ter from the Hon. Henry A. Wise, covering a com- | 


munication from Richard Randolph, esq. of Virgi- 
nia, offering to present to the Government, io be 
placed `n the Capitol, a portrait of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the first President of the first Congress held 
at Philadelphia; which communication, on motion 


45. 


of Mr. Parron, was referred to the Committee on- 
the Library.} ; 

Messrs. KILGORE, ALLEN, GOODE, HUN- 
TER, and HAMER, of Ohio. 

[Mr. Kircorg presented the petition of 551 male 
inhabitants of Harrison county, Ohio, and also an: 
ther signed by 493 females of the same State, re- 
monstrating against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States.] i : 

Mr. OWENS of Georgia. 

[Mr. Owens presented the memorial of citizens 


| of Darien, Georgia, praying that Darien be made a 


separate district and port of entry, and moved that 
it take the usual course; which was agreed to.] 

Mr. EVERETT, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which, by general consent, was 
considered and agreed to: x 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to lay before this House, statements of the 
amount of duties unpaid which accrued before the 
end of the first half of the present year, and when 
payable; of the amount then due from the Bank of 
the United States, and when payable; of the data 
on which the accruing revenues for the last half Øf 
the present year were founded. 

Mr. CAMERELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported the bill from the Se- 
nate authorizing the issuing of Treasury notes, 
with two amendments. 

Mr. C. stated that the principles of the bill were 
not varied. There was a penal clause introduced 
by the Committec of Ways and Means; and to meet 
certain expenditures, which would be incurred on 
the passage of the bill it had been considered pro- 
per by the committee to introduce an appropria— 
tion of ¢500,000. The bill was then referred to a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. > 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same commit- 


| tee, reported the bill from the Senate for the post- 


ponement of duty bonds without amendment; which 
was referred to the Commitiee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same commit- 
tee, also reported without amendment the bill from’ 
the Senate, entitled an act for the adjustmentof 
the claims upon the late deposite banks; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. : 


Mr. BIDDLE inquired of the chairman of the 
Committee of the Judiciary, or any other gentle - 
man on that committee who could give him the 
information, whether ıt was the intention of that 
committee to report on the subject of bankruptey, 
which had been referred to them in the Message 
of the President of the United States. As it was 
@ subject of very deep interest to the whole com- 
munity, he would further ask whether it was the 
intention of that committee to report any: bill which: 
might come in conflict with thy constitutional opi- 
nions of the President of the United States, as ex- 


| pressed in the Senate of the United States some 
| years since, 


Tt will be recollected that the present 
President expressed it as his opinion, in his place 
in the Senate on a former occasion, thata bankrupt 
law, extending to others than merchants and bank- 
ers, would be an unconstitutional acy and be.wished 
to know whether it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to introduce a proposition of this kiad. 

Mr. TIIOMAS (chairman of the Judiciary com- 
mitice) said he felt that the response which he 
should make to the gentleman would be unsatisfac~ 
tory. The Committee on the Judiciary. had held 
two meetings on the subjects which had been gene- 
rally referred to them. At the first. meeting, it 
appeared to meet the approbation of all the mem- 
bers of the committee that the final decision as to 
the propriety of reporting a bankrupt law should 
be postponed until it was distinctly ascertained 
whether the measures which were expected to come 
from the Committee of Ways and Means would so 
long occupy the attention of Congress as to extend 


: the present session to the meeting of the regular 


session of Congress. In this state of the case, 
power was given to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Comraittee to re-assemble the committee as soon as 
the preper information could be obtained. A few 
days since, when. he (Mr. Thomas) was absent, a 
gentleman from Virginia propounded an inguiry to 


the committee somewhat similar to. the one now 
propounded; and in. consequence of this a mem- 
ber thereof re-assembled the committee for the 
purpose of considering whether they shou’d report 
now, or wait until the regular session ‘of Con- 
gress. This meeting was held without coming to 
any conclusion, and an adjourned meeting of the 
committee was to be held to-morrow morning. 
The gentleman. would therefore perceive’ that he 
could not pretend to say what would be the course 
of the committee on this subject. The House had 
referred to them the Message of the President and 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on this 
subject, and he was not prepared to say what would 
be the decision of the committee; whether they 
they would be disposed to pass a general bankrupt 
law to affect that class of citizens alluded to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) or 
not. On. to-morrow morning, however, the subject 
would be taken up, and he presumed he would be 
instructed by the committee to make a report to 
the House in some shape or other. 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside. 
ration of the following resolution, submitted yester. 
day by Mr. Wise: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the causes of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the extraordinary de- 
lays and failures, and the encrmous expenditures 
which have attended the prcsecntion of that war, 
and into the manner of its conduct, and the facts of 
its history generally; that the said committee have 
power to send for persons and papers; and that it 
have power to sit in the recess; and that it make 
report to the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HOLSEY of Georgia addressed the House 
at some length in reply to the remarks of the gen- 
Ueman from Massacheretis (Mr. Cushing) and the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise.) The ven- 
Ueman from Virginia, he contended, was mistaken 
in the statement he had made in relation to the 
treatment of General Jesup towards the Chief Opoth- 
leyohola. The form of the treaty with that chief, 
as he was authentically informed, was very differ- 
ent from the statement given of it by the gentle- 
man from ‘Virginia on yesterday. The treaty was 
not that he was to have a fee simple to any land, 
or to have the privilege of remaining on the land, 
bat that he was to receive a compensation in 
money for such services as he should per- 
form; and he understood further, that this 
chief was fully rewarded by the commanding 
officer of the army in Florida, for all the services 
he performed. This he understood to be the true 
state of the case. ‘The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Cushing,) had said that the war in 
Florida had been disgraceful to our arms, and dis- 
gracefal to the Amariean army. Would the gen- 
tleman say that those who were engaged on Dade’s 
tattle ground or on the Withlacoochie were dis- 
graced? As well mizhthe say that the heros of 
Thermopyhe were disgraced. The war in Florida 
he contended was carried on under peculiarly un- 
favorable circumstances. The sands of Egypt and 
the stows of Russia conquered the armies of Na- 
poleon, and the climate of Florida, equally unfa- 
vorabie 10 military operations, conquered the 
forces of the United States. The Indians too se- 
cured themselves in their hiding places and fast- 
nesses, and the flashes of their fire-arms could only 
be seen when those who held them were secure from 
harm. Oceola, whowas admitted on all hands to be 
a brave and skilful warrior, well knew the peculiar 
ion and advantages of the country for the pro- 
secuicn of Indian warfare, when he made the asser- 
tion, that the war could be sustained fer five 
years. During the summer season, it is impossible 
to keep an army in the Indian country in Florida; 
and when our troops withdraw the Indians plant 
their corn, and by this means raise a supply of pro- 
visions for the next year. This chief well knew 
the advantages. of the country in his favcr, and 
hence his boast, which had ‘almost become a pro- 
phecy. They had natural barriers thrown around 
them, which prevented the war from being brought 
to a speedy termination; and it was useless for any 
gentleraan to assert. that our arms were brought 


pos 
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into disgrace by the war in Florida. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) had ex- 

ressed a great deal of sympathetic feeling for the 
Indians, in consequence of the violation of the faith 
of treaties on the part of the United States towards 
the Indians; but he took it that the gentleman had 
looked on the wrong side ofthe picture. It was the 
Indians of Florida who had violated their treaty 
stipulations. The very arms: were put in their 
hands by the United States, on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, which were turned against us. Then why 
this sympathy towards these savages? He feared 
not this investigation; for he ventured to say, that 
whenever it should be had, that no department of 
the Government would be found in fault in not 
sooner having suppressed these Indian hostilities. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had called the 
attention of the House to the subject of the intro- 
duction of savages into our army to carry on this 
war, and pronounced it a disgraceful proceeding. 
This, however, Mr. H. contended, was the course 
of policy pursued by all Governments, and by all 
armies. In Europe, allies were enlisted into all their 
armies; and in thiscountry, the Indianshad been in- 
troduced into the armies asallies both of Englandand 
the United States. This mode of warfare was adopted 
by all nations and by all armies, and had been sanc- 
tioned by all Governments. Frem the moment 
that the white men in this country commenced the 
war against the savages, to the present day, Indian 
allies had been introduced into the army; therefore 
he took it that the gentleman had overshot the 
mark in denouncing this measure. It was perhaps 
natural enough that those who were far removed 
from scenes of Indian warfare and cruelty might 
have a great sympathy for the suffering of those 
savages, but when they came to bear the same 
relation to them, which the people of the frontier 
bore, they would have different feelings. He wish- 
ed, most sincerely, to prevent the m necessary 
slaughter of this unfortunate race of people; but 
the means must be used to prevent their cepreda- 
tions, which is best calculated to effect that object. 

Mr. CUSHING rose to propose an amendment, 
which he hoped the gentleman from Virginia would 
accept; but while up, he would take occasion to re- 
ply to some of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Holsey.) Mr. C. said his position 
was a peculiar one. He was condemned at home 
in no unmeasured terms, because he refused in this 
House and at home to take the part of the Indian 
tribes against the United States; and here he was 
charged with entertaining a sympathy for these Se- 
minole Indians adverse to the interest of the United 
States. Fle had no sympathy for the Indians as 
Indians, but he desired to see the unchangeable 
principles of justice and right observed. He con- 
tended that these Indians stood in the relation of 
wards or pupils to the United States, and that the 
Florida war wasa black and damning blot upon 
the Government of the United States. He would 
say nothing of the army as an army, of the 
officers as officers, or of the soldiers as soldiers, 
He, with the gentleman from Georgia, sympathised 
for the brave men who perished in the pestilential 
swamps of Florida. It was not those who had 
served in the army, nor those who were command- 
ers in that army, who had been disgraced, but it 
was the nation; it was the people of the United 
States; it was the Government of the United States 
which had been disgraced; and he repeated, that it 
had been disgraced. We have marched men by 
the thousands, and the tens of thousands, against a 
handful of Indians; and are they subdued? Have 
they attained the object for which we sent 
them there? We well know that the Indians have 
remained triumphant on the soil in spite of our sol- 
diery. Our army has been thrown against this 
rock, this handful of Seminoles, as the ocean against 
the shore, and been beaten back again and again; 
and he here in his place repeated, that it was a dis- 
grace to ourarms. He agreed, however, with the 
gentleman trom Georgia, that the situation of those 
Indians was peculiar, and that the campaign might 
have been more reputable to American arms if they 
could have found their enemy, and met him face to 
face. He contended that the gentleman from Geor- 


. gia had not shown that it was proper to enlist the 


Indians as eur allies, by reference to the allies: en- 
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listed by the armies of Europe. There was no ana- 
logy between the two cases, in his opinioa; because, 
in the case of the European nations, their allies 
were independent; the foreign allies were all inde- 
pendent nations; but our Indians were mere wards 
or pupils, under the guardianship of the United 
States, and therefore they should not be enlisted to 
carry. on a war against their brethren. He had no. 
sympathy with these Indians, other than that which 
he had before alluded to. He know what must be the 
feelings of those who resided on the Indian frontier, 
as his own countrymen in former years had been 
accustomed to the nightly -surprise of the Indians, 
and his own State was dotted with block-houses, 
erected ‘in the days of Indian warfare; but is it to 
be said that because the savages violate treaties, 
that the Government of the United States is to be 
faithless, and violate treaties too? Are we to learn 
whether treaties are to be observed from the In- 
dians? and if they are fgithless, is it to be set up as 
a plea for us to break treaties? Was this a prin- 
ciple for an American legislator to adopt. Here. 
pudiated the doctrine, and hoped it one which 
would never be advanced here. He was ready to 
give every appropriation which might be necessary. 
He was willing to give the people ‘of Florida all 
the relief which could be afforded them, and to go 
as far in the removal of the Indians as he could do 
with honor and justice, but he was not willing to 
go against all honorable warfare, merely because 
they were a savage, and we a civilized people. He 
would suggest respectfully to the gentleman from 
Virginia, whether it would not be judicious and 
wise to remove the only feature in the resolution, 
which appeared to bea subject ofdebate. He re- 
ferred to that part in relation to the appointment of 
the committtee by ballot; and if the gentleman 
would not accept it as a modification, he would 
move lo strike out that part of the resolution. 


Mr. WISE hoped that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts would not make the motiow which he 
had suggested, to strike out that part in relation to 
the clection of the committee. He preferred the re- 
solution going to the House in its present form, and 
he hoved the gentleman would permit the question 
to be taken in this shape. He would merely re- 
mark that, by the rules of the House, it was not 
considered disrespectful to the Speaker to move to 
have a committee elected; as this mode of election 
was provided for by the rules. Tlie seventh ‘rule 
of the House ‘provided that “all committees shall 
be appointed by the Speaker, unless: otherwise spe- 
cially directed by the House, in which case they 
shall be elected by ballot.” It was therefore contem- 
plated by your rules that, without disrespect to the 
Speaker, the House could take this power of appoivt+ 
mentinto its own hands. He hoped this mode ofap- 
pointment would be adopted for another reason, 
and that was,that he did not wish himself to be on 
this committee; and from the universal custom of 
the House, if the appointment was made by the 
Speaker, he would have to be the chairman of the 
committee. THe knew the difficulty and labor at- 
tending an investigation of this kind, and therefore 
he did not wish to be placed upon this committee. 
But, to be bold and candid, his main reason for 
wishing this mode of appointment was the fact, that 
let the disposition of the Speaker of the House be 
ever so fair and upright, ever so just to truth and 
the public interests, it was expected and required 
of him, in these times, to give us a packed commit- 
tee; and God knows he (Mr. W.) had had bitter, 
bitter experience on these stocked committees ofin- 
vestigation. Sir, said Mr. W. let me tell you a 
fact that this country is not. informed of, 
which will serve as a specimen of what 
one of these stocked committees will do. 
Daring the last winter a commiitee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the Executive Departments, 
A report was made by the majority of that com- 
mittee, and will it be believed in Gath, that not one 
particie of that report was written by a member 
of that majority of the committee. Some of the ma- 
jority. are here who were on thatcommittee, and Jet 
any member of that majority here, rise in his place 
and say who wrote it. I tell you that it was 
written by a scavenger—an antimasonie edi- 
tor from Boston, who was brought here and 
placed on that committee ‘as a clerk by a member 
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from Rhode Island, who, thank God, is now out of 
this House, and ought to be out of the eountry. 
This individual feigned sickness, and remained at 
home, while.he was under pay of eight dollars a 
day, and whilst the factsupon which he reported 
were transpiring in his absence, for the purpose 8f 
writing this report, and was furnished with notes 
by two members of the committee, Dutee J. Pearce 
and Atijah Mann; and when this report was 
brought into the committee, and read, so audacious 
were the falsehoods that it contained, that the ma- 
jority were compelled to expunge a considerable 
portion of it, and adopted what remained as their 
own. Dutee J. Pearce had stated to his friend, 
Col. Campbell, the gentleman. from Massachusetts 
(Gov. Lincoln): and himself, by way of apology 
for himself, that the report was written by the in- 
dividual before referred to, and that Abijah Mann 
of New York furnished the offensive notes. This 
report however was. set up as a standard of truth, 
and as an effset ‘to the report of the minority; and 
the best of it was that Hallett (the clerk) had the 
insolence to complain that the majority had spoiled 
-the report he had drawn up for them, by striking 
out the only passages which gave it point. 

At this period of the discussion,.on motion of 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House proceeded to the 
orders of the'day. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the 
following from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 

“answer to a resolution of the House calling for 
information in relation to the condition of the 
Bank of Missouri; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 


Treasury, DEPARTMENT, 
September 20, 1827. 


Siz: This report is made in compliance with 
the following resolution, passed on the 18th instant: 
“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
inform this House at what time the Bank of the 
State of Missouri was made a deposite bank; and 
what amount of its own notes said bank had in 


circulation, and what amount of specie it had in its _ 


vaults, when it was selected. Also, what amount 
of money is now in the hands of the receivers’ of 
public moneys in Illinois, and where the same is 
now ordered to be deposited.” * 

In reply to the first inquiry, I have the honor to 
state that the agreement and bond executed in be- 
half of the Bank of the State of Missouri bear date 
the fifth day of July, 1837. Some time elapsed 
before these papers reached the Department, and 
explanations were requested, which occasioned a 
further delay of several weeks. The selection was 
decided upon the 16ih August, 1837; on which day 
the notice of it, together with the forms of the re- 
turns required, etc. were transmitted to the bank. 
The selection, as is usual in such cases, is consi- 
dered to take effect for some purposes from the date 
of the bond and agreement. 

In reply to the second inquiry, it appears by the 
last returns of the bank received here, that it had in 
it vaults in specie $293,308 72, and had issued no 
bills of its own. 

This last circumstance existed with regard to 
the Louisville Savings Institution at the time of its 
selection, and since, and was deemed, as it has 
proved, a great security to the Treasury. Recent- 
ly the Bank of Missoitri bas issued a small amount 
of bills; the precise amount of which has not yet 
ben communicated. None of them are under 
$29, according to the representation made on that 
subject. 

In answer to the last inquiry—the gross amonnt 
of cash held by the Receivers of Public Money in 
the State of Illinois, by the last returns received at 
this office, was $336,639. From this should be de- 
ducted $127,000, being the amount of the drafts 
outstanding upon them, and leaving a balance of 
about $209,639. Of this balance, about $190,000 
has been directed to be deposited in the Bank of 
the State of Missouri, being the nearest and most 
convenient general depository for that purpose. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Fion. J. K. Poux, Speaker of the House of Reps. 
The letter was ordered to lie on the table. 


- millions and a half. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration .of the bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment of deposite with the States. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he would detain the 
committee only to make a short reply to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Bell.) The gentleman 
had referred to the project of establishing a Trea- 
sury bank of deposite and issue. On that question 
he would not now detain the committee further than 
to say that the Treasury bank was already esta- 
blished, not only of deposite, but of circulation. We 
have always had one to some extent, and have 
generally had two millions of warrants in circula- 
tion. He had also referred to the expenditures of 
Gevernment—they had increased two or three 
fold; but that increase had been made almost 
exclusively for extraordinary purposes. We ap- 
propriated in 1836 thirty-eight millions; of which, 
as may be seen by a report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, seventeen millions and a half 
were appropriated to ordinary purposes, and twenty 
millions and a half to extraordinary objects. Of 
the latter, thirteen millions anda half were required 
for Indian treaties and Indian wars in the neighbor- į 
hood of the gentleman from Tennessee. The ap- 
propriations for the present year amounted to thirty 
two millions, of which fourteen were for extra- 
ordinary purposes. He concurred with the gen- 
tlemanas to the necessity of reducing the public 
expenditures. It is obvious they will, as they have 
done uniformly, increase with an increasing reve- 
nue, and be suddenly curtailed when the revenue ` 
falls short. Such would be the case now, and our 
expenditures must be reduced to seventeen or eigh- 
teen millions. 

The gentleman from Tennessee appeared to | 
complain that the Executive had not, when the | 
crisis came upon the country, in May last, directed 
the different departments to stop the expenditures. 
This was singular doctrine, after all we had heard 
for some years past on the subject of Executive 
usurpation, to expect the Executive to direct the 
execution of the laws to be suspended, while there 
were means in the Treasury. But, sir, the views, 
of the President and of the departments were, from 
necessity, similar to those stated by the gentleman. 
Tt was evident that the revenue would fail, and j 
that some of the expenditures could not be met—a 
minute inquiry was instituted in every branch of 
public expenditure, to ascertain what could be con- 
veniertly postponed till next year. Jt was ascer- 
tained that some fifteen or sixteen millions might be 
suspended till the next year, to wait the future ac- 
tion of Congress. 


It would, however, be wholly impracticable to 
curtail the expenditures in the last quarter of the 
present year. The very branches of expenditure 
referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee are . 
not now within our reach. One-half ef the amount 
is already expended, and most ef the remainder is 
under contract. Whatever we may do in curtail- 
ing the expenditures for the next year, any at- 
tempt to interfere with the expenditures of the last 
quarter would be wholly unavailable; and, if 
attempted, must be attended with much Joss and 
embarrassment to Government. 


But the principal purpose for which he had 
isen was to notice the financial statements of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. He had stated 
that we might have a surplus of twenty-three 
He hoped the gentleman 
would pardon him for saying that his resources 
for creating this surplus were as unsubstantial 
as the unexpended appropriations which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Dawson) proposed to 
convert into money. What are they? The firs 
item is five millions, being the amount of money 
in the hands of the disbursing officers. Why, sir, 
one half of this amcunt is already expended, and 
the remainder 1s employed in paying the expenses 
of your army and navy—of the Florida war. 
Indeed, some are for our naval expenditures in the 
Mediterranean, the Pacific, and in almost every 
quarter of the globe. The warrants are issued 
only as the money is actually required for the pub- 
lic service ; and except in some extraordinary case, | 
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i for the same amount. 


|! we have heard about granting relief. 


_ States. 


as the Florida war, the money is paid over almost 
as soon as itis received. j 

‘The next itém to create this surplus is fiye mils, 
lions five hundred thousand dollars to be curtailed 
from the expenditures of the preseat year, That- 
is wholly impracticable, without stopping the pay 
of our army and navy, our expenses in the Florida 
war, and our public works of every character. 

The third source of revenue is four millions and 
a half of drafts, drawn on the banks, and paid out 
for claims upon Government, but not paid by the 
banks according to the last returns. Why, sir, to - 
make this a source of revenue, ve must draw twice 
Two millions of this will 
probably be returned to the Treasury, and not 
paid by the banks, but the only effect is to di- 
minish the receipts of the Treasury, and to increase 
the amount due from the suspended banks. 

The gentleman also relies upon an increase of 
the receipts over the estimate submitted of three 
millions. We have now before us a bill postpon- 
ing the payment of the custom-house bonds for- 
nine months, which I presume will pass, after all 
This will” 
throw into the next year two millions of revenue, 
which was estimated for the present year, making 
a difference of five millions in the estimate of the 
gentleman. 

The last resource cinbraced in the estimate of 
the gentleman from Tennessee is the balance due 
from the State banks. Why, sir; we have now in 
this committee a bijl extending induigence to the 
banks for feur, six, and nine months. If we pass 
that bill, as we probably shall, we shall place it out 
of the power of the Treasury to draw for any portion 
of these balances for any purpose, and’ these will 
probably amount to seven millions, when the two . 
milions of drafts are returned to the Treasury. 

Thus, sir, we have on one side of the account 
resources relied upon to make the surplus means, 
estimated by the gentleman twenty-seven millions, 
and deducting his estimated surplus of twenty -ihree 
anda half millions, we have an actual deficiency, ` 
according to the gentleman’s own Statement, of three 
millions and a half. i 
g Gentlemen might take what view they pleased 
of the state of our finances, but it is impossible to 
make any estimate which will not exhibit a defi- 
ciency in our means to meet the current expenses 
of Government. This deposite cannot be made 
unless we ercate a public debt for the sole purpose 
of placing a surplus in the Treasury, to be trans- 
ferred and deposited in the Treasuries of the several 
Such a measure, he felt persuaded, would 
never be sanctioned by Congress. 

Mr. BELL made a few remarks in rejoinder to 
Mr. Cambreleng, and insisted that the statement of 
the gentleman did not contravert Mr. B’s of. yester- 
day, that there was a dead fund of five millions: of 
dollars on hand; and that, assuming. that fact, which 
he said was incontrovertible, according to the gen- 
tleman’s own estimate there would be a deficit of 
only one million some odd hundred thousand, but, 
according to Mr. B’s estimate, an excess of rising- 
three millions. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the committee at 
some length, and went into a variety of financial 
statements, showing that the Government had 
means enough on hand, including the stock of the 
Bank of the United Siates, which might be sold, to 
answer its present expenditures, without creating a 
stock or borrewing money. He also went at 
large into the subject of the Treasury scheme, 
which he opposed as a delusive one, for ils 
tendency weuld be directly eontrary to what was 
asserted by its advocates. It would be mak- 
ing a discrimination in favor of the Government 
officers against the people, increase the patronage « 
of the Executive, by giving him the control. of all 
the constitutional currency of the country, and the 
appointments to be made in carrying out the 
scheme, and lead, eventually,%o the establishment 
of a Treasury bank of discount. Mr. U. came to 
the conclusion that the only remedy for the existing 
embarrassments, and to prevent their recurrence, 
was in a national ‘bank, though he should not pro- 
pose such a measare, and he believed that more 
than two toone of the people were in favor of it. 

Mr. PICKENS said-he would submit a proposiy 
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tion which he thought wouid meet the views of a 
large majority of both sides of the House, and 
that was to postpone the payment of the instalment 
to the “first day of January, 1839,” by which time 
it would be seen, if the postponement should be 
made indefinite or not. Mr. P. then moved to 
strike out the words till “further provision by law,” 
and insert “the first day of January, 1839.” 

Mr. DUNCAN was opposed to this amendment, 
and expressed his astonishment at the number of 
propositions brought forward, the effect of the dis- 
cussion on which was only to. delay the action of 
Congress upon this bill. f 

The question resolved itself into this, whether 
the Government should contract a loan for the 
purpose of creating a surplus to be distributed in 
deposite with the States. Mr. D. then cited a state- 
ment he had prepared of the actual condi- 
tion of the finances of the country, and for the 
information in which he was largely indebted to 
the highly respected gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Me Kim) which showed satisfactorily a 
detigit of somewhere about ten millions, including 
unavailable funds; which would be, on the first of 
October, when the fourth instalment was payable, 
considerably increased. Mr, D. then went on to 
show that the creation of a loan for. the pur- 


pose of paying the fourth instalment would 
be a direct violation of the Constitution. 


He also defended the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the strictures of gentlemen who had preceded 
him, and the views and recommendations of the 
Executive. In reference to the present bill, Mr. D. 
deuied that it would violate any contract with the 
States, but he objected to that provision of it which 
took the responsibility from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and put it upon Congress, and hoped a 
motion would be made to strike it out. 

The following are the statements above alluded 
to by Mr. D. . 
Whole amount of money in the Treasury, 1st January, 

1837. 

Whole amount of available money 

in the Treasury Ist January, 

1837, applicable to public pur- 

poses - - - 
Deduct the sum reserved by law - 


$42,468,859 97 
5,000,000 00 


37,468,859 97 


Which amount of $37,468,859 97 
was, under the provisions of the 
act of June 23, 1836, to be 
placed in deposite with the States, 
and itis ascertained that there ' 
has been deposited -~ - 27,063,430 80 

10,405,429 17 

The amount of the third instal- 
anent, the deposite of which has 
not been acknowledged, is - 4,165,575 18 

Amount of fourth instalment, not 
deposited - - 

The amount reserved in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist January, 1837, 
has been increased from $5,000,- 
000 to. ~ - - 

The receipts in the first half 
year are as follows: 

From customs - 


9,239,853 99 


6,670,137 52 


$7,934,451 


From lands - - 5,307,731 
From miscellaneous 
sources -~ - 512,263 


13,050,445 00 
To which add $600,000 in hand, 
and $50,000 in the hands of 
collectors, subject to draft - 
If no further postponement be 
granted on duty bonds, it is esti- 
mated that the whole amount of 
reeeipts of the last half year will 
be about - = 


650,000 00 


9,500,000 00 


ee 


29,870,562 52 
2,500,000 00 


Deduct. postponement on bonds to 
the 15th November - 


4 


Total amount of moneys estimated 
to be received in 1837 - - $27,370,562 52 


Expenditures for the first six months of the year 1837. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


intercourse - - - $2,812,340 40 
Military, including pensions - 10,603,361 49 
Naval, - - Go - 3,297,149 69: 
Public debt - - - 20,832 75 


; 16,733,884 33 
Expenditures required to meet ex- 

isting appropriations during the 

last half year, will, as com-— 

puted, equal the sum of - *16,000,600 00 


32,733,884 33 
27,370,562 00 


$5,363,322 33 


Amount of receipts ascertained and 
computed for the year 1837 ~ 


This is an actual deficit, notwithstanding there 
ought to be a sum equal to this always in the 
Treasury, which really shows a deficit of above 
$10,000,000. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the 
year upon new appropriations which Congress 
may think proper to make, will require a corre- 
sponding addition to this amount; but without 
them, it will constitute an excess of $5,363,322 33 
of expenditures’ over both the receipts and the ba- 
lance at the end of the year, besides not leaving at 
the close of the year any thing in the Treasury or 
mint for future uses or to meet contingencies. 


State of the Treasury up to the 1st of October. 
By the Treasurer’s report on the ; 
30th of August past, it appears 
that the balance in the T'reasu- 
-ry, ineluding what was in the 
custody of banks, the mint, and 


collecting officers, was then - $14,596,311 
That the amonntof this sum snb- i 
ject to immediate draft, was 
only - - - = 8,928,072 
This is the amount of all drafts of 
all kind outstanding, viz: - 5,668,239 
Drafts on banks and mint for 
debts - - 3,877,468 
Drafts on banks for trans- 
fers to States, 1,165,575 
Drafts on receivers and 
collectors, 28thAug. - 625,000 —— 
5,668,043 
Leaving subjectto draft near Sept. 
Ist as above - - - 8,928,072 
Expenses in Sept. about 2,500,000, 
with receipts - - - 2,500,000 
Leaving Ist Oct. in banks, mint, 
and receivers, and collectors, 
hands - - - 6,428,072 
‘Of the amount in banks not over 
one or two millions are avail- 
able, leaving four millions un- 
available - - - 4,000,060 
9,428,072 
For the mint, which cannot be 
used immediately ecu OS 500,000 
Amount of cash funds in the Trea- 
sury, Ist of October next - 1,928,072 
ppeastonemenresennarensi } 


Mr. GARLAND had a very few remarks to 
make, for he did not intend to reply to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky on the subject of the Treasury 
scheme, though he held himself prepared to meet 
that question before the House and the nation, 
whenever that bill came up, for he had insuperable 
objections to it. Nor did he intend to follow that 
gentleman in discussing the principles or merits of 
a national bank. If he should have the honor of 
a seat in Congress when that question should come 
before the country, if it ever did, he was prepared 
equally to resist it, as both unconstitutional and in- 
expedient. 

In relation to the question before the committee, 
he made a few remarks. This question had arisen 


*Of this $16,000,000, $7,000,000 has been paid. 


-under the deposite act of June 1836, and before he 


went into the question, he premised asingle remark. 
That deposite act.had been charged as the cause of 
all the difficulties which had overtaken the coun- 


| try, and the prostration of its prosperity. Upon a 


proper occasion he should deny the imputation. 
He had veted for that deposite act; and, under like 
circumstances, he would vote for it again. It was 
a wise law; and without intending to reflect upon 
the author of its execution—without intending to 
ascribe to the Secretary of the Treasury any other 
than that error of judgment commen to human 
frailty, Mr. G. would say that if its execution had 
been as wise as the law, so far from having done an 
injury to the country, it would have exerted a pow- 
erful, if not a salutary and effectual, influence, in 
preventing the catastrophe that had happened. He 
believed the law to be wise at the time, and still 
believed it so, under the circumstances, and his 
vote for it would be an act of his public life he 
should never regret. . 

In relation to the law itself, he would put a sin- 
gle question. What was the act? Many there 
thought that it was an act. for distribution; that is, 
for a gift to the States. Mr. G. denied that con- 
struction of it. If he had believed, when he had 
voted forit, that it was to be considered as a gift, 
he shouldhave voted against it; because he did not 
believe that this Government had the constitutional 
power to collect revenue from the pockets of the 
people ‘in large masses of surplus, and then give it 
out again. ; ; 

In regard to the bill now under consideration, he 
asked, was it money belonging to the Federal Go- 
vernment or to the States? If it was the money of 
the States, it ought not to be withdrawn. If i: was 
the money of the Federal Government, the question 
which presented itself to every statesman, was this: 
was the money of the Gevernment to be deposited, 
and to lie in deposite, while the Government itself 
was in need of its use? Then arose the further 
question, had the Government any need of it? Per- 
haps that question might be somewhat deubiful; 
for he had travelled through the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and through the statement of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and all the other statements that had been 
given, as well as he could, and the confusion. be- 
tween them was almost as bad as the confusion of 
tongues at the tower of Babel. Yet in that confu- 
sion he had ascertained one fact that would 
direct his vote, and that was that if this 
money. was given away to the States, and the de- 
posite law executed, there would certainly be a de- 
ficiency of scme ten or eleven millions of dollars. 
Now, then, how wasthisdeficiency tobe met? Was 
it 10 be met by a future surplus of the revenue? 
He would ask the representatives coming from the 
consuming part of the community, where that sur- 
plus was to be raised from, but by a taxation upon 
foreign goods? It wasa maiter of interest to them, 
surely that. the money should rather come back 
from the States, than from their pockes by taxa- 
tion. 

If Congress, in passing the deposite law, had 
over estimated the accruing revenue, so as not to 
have available means of meeting the instalment 
due on the first of October, then he saw no good 

. D 
reason why the instalment should be met, and the 
deficit supplied by taxation on the people. 

But it was said that it would be acting decep- 
tively towards the States. Why so? The depo- 
site act itself contained a provision for calling back 
the money when there was a defect in the Trea- 
sury. Besides, he would. put another question. 
How much more would the States be deceived and 
deluded by letting the money go into their treasu- 
ries, and then immediately calling it back under the 
process of the original act? Although, to be sure, 
it might come back in small amounts and instal- 
ments, yet where would be the use of investing it 
to-day, and calling it back instantly? But it was 
not prudent in the States to dispose of the money 
till they had it; for their obligation over it did not 
commence till it had been delivered to them, and 
they had no obligations to perform over the money 
they had notreceived. It was not in the hands of 
the States, but in the Treasury of the General Go. 
vernment. 

But, again, if this bill be not passed, how were 
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they to pay the money? Were they.to effect a 
loan on the accruing revenue laws, or to rely upon 
the southwestern banks to pay up the money depo- 
sited with them? Was this a proper state to place 
the finances of the country in? If it should turn 
out that the Secretary of the Treasury had given 
them. wrong information on the state of the 
finances, and if it should turn out that the Trea- 
sury was in a sounder condition than he repre- 
sented, the responsibility would rest upon him, and 
not upon that House in passing this bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained, in reference to 
the disbursing officers, that though there might ap- 
pear on the books to be a balance due from one of 
them of a million, yet that, in fact, there might not 
be in his possession at the time five thousand dol- 
lars; for the reason, as was understood, that they 
were debited with the whole amount of the drafts 
or warrants as soon as they were drawn. 

Mr. BELL insisted that there were four millions 
anda half in August in the deposite banks not paid 
away by these same gentlemen. 

Mr. GARLAND concluded, by saying that, be- 
fore he acted on that subject, it would be his duty 
to ascertain precisely, as nearly as he could, the 
exact state of things; at present, he had nothing 
else to guide him but the authority of | the 
Secretary of the Treasury,and on that he should 
vote for the bill under consideration. Mr. G. how- 
ever, did not admit all the grounds to be true. He 
did not admit that there was such an amount of 
unavailable funds as had been represented and 
contended for there.. This he should be able to 
prove, from the report itself. But, though not 
unavailable, yet the Secretary says it cannot be 
come at in time, and for that reason Mr. G. should 
vote for this bill. It was the Government’s money, 
and the Government wanting it, hé should vote for 
its being withheld from the States. 

Mr. BIDDLE opposed the. bill at some 'ength, 
on the ground that the report of the, Secretary of 
the Treasury had not furnished sufficient data to 
warrant its passage. Moreover, if the exigency 
was of so pressing a character that the money could 
not be paid, the Secretary could give the States the 
same answet he did in July, viz: either keep back the 
payment, fora time, on that ground, or tender them 
in payment the notes of the deposite banks. Again, 
Mr. B. objected to the bill, because it changed the 
nature or character of the claim; and became, in- 
stead of a claim upon the surplus fund now in exis- 
tence, a claim at large upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the people, which would have to be paid 
in specie. . : 

On motion of Mr. LOOMIS of Ohio the commit- 
tee then rose and reported; and then, 

On motion of Mr. GLASCOCK, 

The House adjourned. 


The following additional standing committees 
were appointed by the Chair under the new rules 
and orders of the House: : 

On Public Buildings. 
Messrs. TOWNS, 


McCLURE. - 


On Patents. 
Messrs. LOOMIS, 
CHEATHAM, 
CRARY, 
HAWES, 
HALSTEAD. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuuaspay, Sept. 21, 1837. 

Mr. McKEAN presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens of the city and.county of Philadelphia, 
remonstrating against the admission of Texas; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. MORRIS presented a memorial from sun- 


dry citizens of Ohio, praying that Texas may not 
be received into the United States; which was or- 
dered to be laid on the table. : 

Mr. LYON also presented a memorial to the 
same effect; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. HUBBARD presented two petitions; one 
from ‘Amasa Brown, the other from Abigail 
Sprague, praying pensions; which were laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported a bill making appropriations for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities for the. year 1837; 
whieh was read a first time, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

[This bill makes a provision of one million six 
hundred thousand dollars. In connection with this 
bill, Mr. Wricut submitted a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War.] 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported on the several petitions preferred from the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans; from the 
city of St. Louis, in Missouri; from the citizens of 
Carroll county, in Mississippi; and the citizens of 
Schuyler county, in Ilinois. The report concluded 
with the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought 
not to be granted. 

Mr. HUBBARD presented a resolution from the 
House of Representatives and General Court of 
New Hampshire, instructing the Senators, and re- 
questing their Representatives, to oppose any and 
every proposition to charter a Bank of the United 
States. 

The bill imposing additional duties en certain 
officers as depositories in certain cases being taken 
up in the Committee of the Whole, the question be- 
ing on Mr. Calhoun’s amendment— 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana rose and addressed the 
Senate in a speech occupying two hours. ` On this 
question Mr. 8 gave his reasons for voting against 
the postponement of the fourth instalment to the 
States. The States, he said, had in several cases 
entered into contracts on the faith of the receipt of 
this money, and had in some instances actually 
made advances on those contracts, which would be 
forfeited to the great injury and loss of these States. 
Although the wnderstanding between the General 
Government and the States could not be considered 
exactly in the light of a contract, yet it was very 
like one in its nature, and he so viewed it. 

The affairs of the country, he was aware, were 
brought to an alarming crisis, and required caution 
and the utmost. deliberation. The attempt now 
made to strike the banks with a ruthless and iron 
hand, could not fail to re-act upon the people, and 
beget consequences still more fatal than those we 
were now laboring under. Why was it proposed 
to separate the Government from the people, by 
having separate and distinct currencies? The mo- 
ment such a measure was effected, the minds of 
the people would be alienated—there would no 
longer be an affinity between them. One common 
interest should pervade both; they are embarked 
on beard the same vessel; and every individual, be 
he poor or rich, was more or less interested. in her 
prosperous voyage. 

This idea of divorcing the Government from the 
banks, he contended, was an afterthought. He was 
prepared to show it was not the opinion of Ex-Pre- 
sident Jackson, nor of Mr. Van Buren when he 
was canvassing for the high office that he now fills. 
[Here Mr. S. read extracts from the Message and 
documents.] We were then told that these banks 
were entirely adequate to all the purposes ef the 
General Government; that they could regulate the 
exchanges of the country, and perform all the offices 
the Bank of the United States had done, safer and 
better, andnow weareasked to divorce them. He had 
been told it was a contest between the aristocracy 
of wealth on one side, and the democracy of num- 
bers on the other; for his part he did not know 
where this aristocracy was—there might be such a 
thing; but he thanked heaven he had never seen 


it. They knew no. distinction ïn the West, where 
he was from, no difference, save in. virtuous or 
vicious actions. He protested against that spirit 
of uncharitableness which would array one class 
against. another. We could. never advahce the 
interests of the nation by inducing one portion 
of the people to envy another—all should stand on 
the broad platform of equality. 

Various indeed were the opinions of gentlemen 
as to the causes of the distress in which we are in- 


banks; while others trace it to the tariff 
knew was that a fearful anxiety pervaded the. mind 
in relation fo it. He could not, like the gentleman 
from South Carolina. (Mr. Calhcwin) enter 
into a metaphysical discussion of the subject, 
but having mixed much with the peeple fo: the last 
eight years, he could take a common sense view 
of the matter, such as he derived from the persons 
in the West, with whom he had commingled, and 
he would. add, that although these causes “might 
have operated in part, yet he felt constrained to say, 
that the great primary cause was the: destruction 
of the national bank, and the removal ofthe public 
deposites. Previous to those acts by the Executive,we 
had none of the ills to which wehave since been sub- 
ject—public confidence was every where unimpaired 
until that evil hour when the public funds were re- 
moved from the vaults of the national bank. ‘Then it 
was that banks sprung up over the whole country. 
We had placed the public deposites in their keep- 
ing, thus enabling them to expand their issues to 
loan the money to those citizens who wanted it for 
commercial and other purposes, and now we called 
for a separation from all banks. Sir (said Mx. 8.) 
you are not entitled to a divorce upon principles of 
common law and justice. oe: 3a: 

Added to all this was the Specie circular: the 
moment people saw that you received nothing for 
the public land but gold and silver, that very mo- 
ment distrust seized upon the public mind; it was 
like the fire in the great western prairies, nothing 
could stop it; every man became suspicious, and he 
who hada dollar in paper, drew out the specie and 
and hoarded it up. 

This circular was the means of drawing the spe- 
cie from the East to the West, where it was not 
wanted, and where it performed no other office than 
being hoarded. Such a measure of itself could not 
fail to destroy every bank in the country. . Confi- 
dence, that could alone, sustain moneyed institu- 
tions, was annihilated, and distrust universally cre- 
ated. He would notcharge improper motives upon 
the authors of these evils; he believed they might 
have acted from patriotic motives; but he felt him- 
self bound to state the consequences that had arisen 
from them. 

The measures now contemplated by the admin- 
istration, would draw all the specie from the West, 
and place it at the disposal of the Executive, where, 
with the army and navy, and whole hosts of visiters 
and examiners, he would soon have the means of 
becoming irresponsible to the people. Are we, 
could we,be prepared for the dreadful consequences 
that would ensue from following out this phantom? 
Suppose the specie made the only currency; what 
would be the effect on those persons in debt? Their 
property would be sacrificed for nothing, and one 
wide scene of desolation and ruin pervade the 
whole country. aut 

Mr. STRANGE addressed the Senate in a long 
and able speech. He remarked that it had been 
the custom to ascribe the present difficulties of the 
country to the Government having tampered with 
the currency. He would answer that charge before 
he should conclude what he had to say on the sub- 
ject under consideration. With regard to the ex- 
isting commercial distress, and the other inconve~- 
niences which were complained of, they were not 
confined to this.country alone. Any man who 
should cast his eye across the Atlantic, could not 


that 


distress was as great, or 
nearly so, in. many countries of a commercial 
character. The present condition of the Union, 
some ‘had ascribed to measures of the Govern- 
ment, and they had done so with a proper sense of 
propriety and dignity due to themselves as well as 


fail to perceive 


the Government, They had endeavored to show 
‘Meir injurious effect on the affairs of the country. 
Now, that was a perfectly fair and legitimate mode 
of proceeding. It was right that the measures of 
the Government should be fairly and dispassion- 
ately examined, and if they had been injurious,they 
should.be so pronounced. But, so far from concur- 
ring in‘opinion that they had been productive of 
the prewent catastrophe, if it could be so called, he 
believed that the measures. had tended rather to re- 
, lieve the force and weight of the blow which might 
la expected by those who watched the com- 
ceedings of the country. He believed 
eration of the Specie cirenlar was more 
was generally supposed, and that its 
effect had been beneficial; for it had prepared us 
for what was a most unexpected catastrophe 
to some, though every thinking man must have 
seen that it would occur. While he said that 
the measures of the Government had not been 
injurious, he did not mean to claim for it perfection. 
He was free to admit, that some of them, co-ope- 
rating with other causes, had somewhat’ affected 
the. welfare of the country. They had done a 
f good, and probably had done some 
eof the measures ‘which had. been de- 
was that for regulating the standard of 


It 
was not particularly an administration measure; 
it was supported by many opposed to the admi- 
nistration. The result of it, however, had been 
somewhat different from what was expected. He 
believed it had disturbed the commercial equili- 
brium of the world. It had he thought alarmed 
the Bank of England, and induced that institution 
to adopt a course of measures which had seriously 
affected the commercial interests of this country. 

With regard to the distribution ‘act, he 
believed that that act had had an injurious 
effect. Now, that was not an administration mea- 
sufe, nor of any particular party. It passed 
almost by the acclamation of both. parties. His 
opinion was, that this had greatly contributed to 
derange the currency. He did not think that gen- 
tlemen had probed -the matter to the bottom 
—had not looked at the real causes of the pre- 
sent distress, A departure from the Constitntion 
had produced it. Supposing that there had been 
no tariff adopted, and no national bank established, 
we knew not what might have been our situation. 
Perhaps none of the diffienltics now complained of 
would have existed. They might all be traced to 
these causes, directly or indirectly. Fie believed 
them to have thus originated. 

Mr. S. after enumerating the various causes 
which have been said, by gentlemen on the other 
side to have produced the distress; observed that he 
was very happy to see some very cheering points in 
the present crisis, as to the course which the Execu- 
live had marked out. He trusted. that both Houses 
of Congress would. be ready to co-operate with 
hin. : 

With respect to the relief of the country, we had 
keen told by somè gentlemen, that no relief was 
proposed in the Message. Relief was proposed for 
an exhausted Treasury, which was one of the evils 
complained of; and incidentally some relief was also 
proposed for the commercial distress of the coun- 
try. He presumed that it would not be denied by 
any genileman on that floor, that the emission of 


ten millions of Treasury notes weuld afford to the | 


circulating medium of the country additional vigor. 


Was it not proposed to give indulgence to the mer- | 
chants, by extending the time for the’ payment of | 
daty bonds? And so, because relief was not to be | 


afforded to an unlawful extent, it was said that no 
relief Was to be afforded. He contended that great 
relief would be given by the measures adopted. It 
had been strongly intimated that a Bank of the 
United States would affurd relief to the country; 
bui ag direct proposition had been introdnced_ here 
in response to it. -He expressed his opinion that it 
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was unconstitutional to. establish a Bank of the 
United States. He believed, too, that it had cun- 
tributed to produce the present distress. . Mr. S. 
paid a high compliment to the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) for the ‘high stand he had 


„taken in opposition to the United States Bank, in 


the speech he delivered a few. days ago. He 
adverted to Mr. Rives’s scheme, and condemped it. 
He maintained that the State banks had completely 
failed in answering the purposes expected from them. 
They had virtually failed, not being able. to pay. 


‘specie, and had placed the Government in its pre- 


rras 


sent awkward predicament. The merchants would’ 


not þe placed in -the humiliating condition they 
were, if the banks had met their engagements 
as they-ought to have done. He was astonished 
that any gentleman should say that the experiment 
had not failed. The gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives) had said ‘all that was wanted was a 
restoration of confidence in the banks. He (Mr. 
Strange) had certainly no confidence in them. 
Would it not be a falsehood on record to say that 
the people ought to have confidence in the banks, 
when we ourselves had not confidence in them? 

Mr. S. spoke of a bankrupt law, and maintained 
that such a law must be general in its operation, 
and could not be made applicable only to banks. 
The General Government would not have the 
power to enforce the law in the States. It would, 
then, be perfect madness to put the funds of the 
Government where they could not he had when 
wanted by it. 

In regard to the Sub-Treasury scheme, public 
opinion had not yet been tried on the question, 
and he was willing to abide by the verdict of the 
people, whatever it might be. 

But as far as he was able to judge, a priori, what 
that opinion would be, he thought it would be in 
favor of it. Was it unconstitutional? No man 
pretended thatitwas. Was it expedient? That was 
the question. Nene of the objections which applied 
to a Bank of the United States, would apply to it. 
But we were told that it was a new experiment, 
and. doubtless the word experiment would be 
rung in our ears until we had the earache. . Were 

re to be frightened from our propriety by the word? 
t was an experiment so far as this Government 
was concerned, but not as regarded the world. 
Every body would admit that it: was not liable to 
be a total failure like banks. Nor was it liable to 
the numerous objections against the deposite banks. 

Mr. S. next answered the arguments urged 
against the scheme on the ground of the Executive 
patronage which would necessarily be attached to 
it. He insisted that it would not be either great or 
dangerous—that no apprehension need be enter- 
tained on that score. He referred to the question of 
the currency, aud expressed his sentiments to be like 
those set forth in the Message. He observed that so 
far from the banks being against the Sub-Treasury 
scheme, they ought to favor it, because it would 
be the means of making specie more plentiful than 
heretofore.. After some further remarks on varions 
subjects bearing upon the scheme, he concluded by 
declaring himself the decided advocate and sup- 
porter of it. 

On motion of Mr. TALLMADGE, the Senate 
adjourned. a 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘Puurspay, September 21, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Mr. EWING of Indiana. 

[Mr, Ewina presented the memorial of sundry 
persons praying for the establishment of a specie- 
paying Bank of the United States, and asked the 
leave of the House to address that body on the 
subject of the memorial; but objection being made, 
the memorial was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed.] 

Mr. GLASCOCK of Georgia? 

(Mr. Guascock presented the petition of Joshua 
Pharaoh, of Richmond coufity, Georgia, praying 
an increase of his pension. ] 

. Mr. HOWARD of Maryland. 

{Mr. Howard said that he presented -the peti- 
tions of the executors of Joseph Mussi deceased, 
and of the. legal representatives of Joseph Borden 
deceased, together. with those of 956 petitioners now 


-on file in the House, praying that compensation 


may be awarded to them for property taken for 
the service of the United States in the year 1800. 
The mere mention of the far distant date at which 
these claims originated, would, in a great measure, 
explain to the House his reasons for presenting 


` these petitions at this time, when, under the rule of 


the House, no reference’of them could be made to 
acommittee. He understood that it was the inten- 
tion of these claimants to press the examination 
of their claims upon the-committee, who might be 
charged with their investigation; and if such inves- 
tigation should result in the report of a bill, then 
to press upon the House the consideration of that 
bill at some period of the approaching winter. 
They had desired their petitions therefore to be 
brought thus early before the notice of House, in 
the hope that some portion of ihe leisure which the 
members now had, might be bestowed upon 
an. inquiry into claims which were closely 
connected with an interesting portion of the 
history of the country. © At the last session of 
Congress, ıt would be remembered that he had re- 
ported a list of the claimants, which had been 
printed by order of the House, that it might be seen 
who these numerous claimants were, and in what 
States they lived. > 

The petitioners state, that prior to the year 1800 
their property had been seized upon the high seas 
by French cruisers, and their. vessels and cargoes 
condemned, in violation both of national law and 
express treaty. After much- negotiation between 
the United States and France upon the subject of 
these repeated and intolerable outrages, the Go- 
vernment of France expressed a willingness to 
make compensation, and would have done so, but 
for a measure of public policy on the ‘part of the 
United States, arising from this circumstance. In 
1778, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was formed between France and the United States, in 
which they had reciprocally guarantied to each other 
the integrity of their possessions, anda treaty of com- 
merce was subsequently made, by which great 
privileges were secured to France. These stipula- 
tions, which were merely nominal when the trea- 
ties were formed, proved very onerous when the 
commerce of the United States became extensive, 
and when a demand was made that the guaranty 
should be fulfilled by preserving to France her 
West India islands. The United States insisted upon 
being exonerated from these very troublesome stip- 
ulations, and France, with equal pertinacity, in- 
sisted upon their immediate fulfilment. To escape 
from these embarrassing articles in the treaties, the 
United States released France from the obligation 
of making compensation to the petitioners, and 
France, on her part, consented to abandon the im- 
portant rights which she held under the old treaties, 
and which were otherwise indestructible. The re- 
sult was, that the petitioners lost their property 
which France had expressed her willingness to pay 
for, and the Government of the United States 
made this property the equivalent for obtaining 
great national advantages... Against this use of 
their property the petitioners never remonstrated ; 
but against its being taken for the public use with- 
out compensation, they have complained from that 
day to this.] 
co RUSSELL and PRENTISS of New 

ork. 

Mr. POTTS of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HALSTEAD of New Jersey. 

Mr. HALL of Vermont. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST of Rhode Island. 

Messrs. ADAMS, LINCOLN, and BORDEN of 
Massachusetts. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH of. Maine. 

Mr. THOMAS, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, stated for the information. of the 
House, that the Committee on the Judiciary had 
adopted a resolution, that it is inexpedient to re- 


port a bankrupt law at the special session of Con- 
gress. ; 
INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 
The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Wise on the 19th instant: i 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 


by ballot to. inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the extraordinary de- 
lays and failures, and the enormous expenditures 
which have attended the prosecution of that war, 
and into the manner of its conduct, and the facts of 
jts history generally; that the said committee have 
power to send for persons and papers; and that it 
have power to sit in the recess; and that it make 
report to the next session of Congress. 

The CHAIR stated the question pending to be 


the motion submitted on yesterday by the gentle- ` 


man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) to strike 
out. the words “by ballot.” i 

Mr. CUSHING, however, rose, and stated that 
he had on yesterday suggested this amendment to 
the gentleman from Virginia, but that he had not 
made the motion to strike out. The journal was 
correcied accordingly. 

Mr. GLASCOCK then rose and stated that he 
did not desire to take up the time of the House at 
the present session, which was called for another 
purpose, in discussing this resolution, as there would 
bea ime hereafter more appropriate for doing so. 
Mr. G. then moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out all after the word “ Resolved,” and in- 
serting the following: : 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the Florida war, and the causes 
of the extraordinary delays and failures, and the 
expenditures which have attended the prosecution 
of the same, and all the facts connected with its 
history generally; and that said committee have 
power to send for persons and papers.” 

Mr. HOWARD of Maryland moved to amend 
the amendment, by striking out “ a select commit- 

` tee,” and insert “the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs ke instructed;” the -effect of which would 
merely be to transfer the duty of investigation from 
a select to a standing committee of the House. 
Mr. H. said that his opinion had been more than 
once expressed; that, as a general rule, it was pro- 
per to refer all matters which might come before 
them to some standing committee, whenever the 
subject was within the range of the duty which the 
rules of the House enjoined upon that committee 
to perform. During the last Congress he had 
moved to reconsider a vote by which a select com- 
mittee had been ordered, for the purpose of refer- 
ring the subject to one of the standing committees, 
and the House had concurred with him in opinion. 
Whenever no appropriate standing committee 
could be found, he admiited that it was correct to 
raise a special one, and if this were such a case, he 

- would not now object to the adoption of this course 
of proceeding. But so far was this from being 
true, that if the House were to direct a special com- 
mittee to be appointed, its duties would actually con- 
flict with those of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as he would presently show. What reason could be 
given, he asked, why there should be a select com- 

- mittee? Would the effect of such a measure be to 
impose duties upon members of this House who 
were not charged already with the execution of 
others? By no means. ‘The members of a select 
committee were generally, if not necessarily, taken 
from other committees, and thus they were compelled 
either to discharge a double and burthensome duty, 
or to abstract a portion of their attention from sub- 
jects which were important enough to occupy their 
whole time. During the last winter, the commit- 
tee of which he had the honor of being a member, 
had been compelled twice to send for one of their 
associates, who was attending to the duties of one 
of the select committees, and, .if his memory did 
not deceive him, one of the subjects upon which 
they were equally divided, was thus prevented from 
being brought before the House at all. Other com- 
mittees, he presumed, had experienced similar in- 
convenience from the same cause. 

But, in addition to this, one of the rules of the 
House would show the propriety of confiding this 
investigation to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as must be manifest upon reading it. 

The 72d rule was as follows: 

“Jt shall be the duty of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to take into consideration all subjects 
relating to the military establishment and public de- 
fence, which may be referred to them by the House, 
and to report their opinion thereupon; and also to 
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report, from time to time,such measures as may contri- 
bute to economy and accountability in the said esta- 
blishment.” 

It is made their duty, by this rule, to report such 
measures as may contribute to economy and ac- 
_countability, without waiting to have the conside- 
ration of these topics especially referred to them by 
the House. Did gentlemen then wish to discharge 
that committee entirely, or to permit them to look 
into the best mode of promoting economy except as 
to that part of the army in Florida, and thus have 
two committees employed upon the same subjects, 
except that one would be occupied with a part of 
the army, and the other committee with the resi- 
due? What confusion must arise from such a pro- 
ceeding! The resolution before the House pro- 
posed to inquire into the causes of the delay and ex- 
penditure of the Florida war, and both these duties 
were specifically provided for by the rule which he 
had read. 

But there was another point in the case. If the 
proposed investigation should be made by a select 
committee, how could the House act upon the re- 
port, so as to remedy whatever evils there mizht 
be, except by referring the report to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to frame the necessary bills? 
The resolution proposed merely a barren inquiry, 
unproductive of any practical results, If it should 
be contended that this special committee might 
report bills also, then the proposition amounted to 
superseding the standing committee entirely, by 
vesting another one with a!l their duties; because 
such bills could only be prepared after an intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the whole army. 

Mr. H. said that he had read the proceedings of 
the Court which sat at Frederick, and the corre- 
spondence between the late Secretary of War and 
General Clinch, as well as all other papers within 
his reach, calculated to throw light upon the con- 
duct of the Florida war. He dissented entirely 
from the opinion expressed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing) that it was a dis- 
grace to the country, nor could he understand the 
metaphysical distinction, that the arms of the 
country were- disgraced, and the officers not. He 
thought that the causes of failure would be found 
to resolve themselves into two, viz: the extraordi- 
nary physical condition of Florida, as it had been 
correctly described by the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Holsey) and the great distance of the direc- 
ting power from the theatre of war. In all cam- 
paigns, of all nations, failure was almost inevita- 
ble, where the head that planned was hundreds of 
miles distant from the arm that executed those 
plans. The army in Florida had performed their 
arduous duty in a manner which was highly credi- 
table to them, and he thought no disgrace had at- 
tached to any quarter. Bathe was entirely willing 
that the fullest and freest investigation should be 
made, and nothing was further from his purpose 
than to screen any officer, civil or military, if he 
should be found deserving of censure. Te trusted 
that any committee to which it might he the plea- 
sure of the House to send the investigation, would 
pursue itrigorously and impartially, with no other 
view than to do justice, whomsoever it might 
affect. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG said: when this resolution 
was unde discussion yesterday, some remarks 
were made by the gentleman from Virginia on my 
left, (Mr. Wise,) which he regretted to hear, because 
he thought they were in bad taste, and reflected but 
little credit either upon the head or the heart of that 
gentleman. 

The attack made upon an absent gentleman, 
unable to defend himself, was certainly, to say the 
least of it, neither just nor generous. It reflects no 
credit upon any man to insult a fallen foe, or to 
strike and dirk him when unable to resist. In this 
light I must view the attack made upon the absent 
gentleman from Rhode Island. If that gentleman 
had been present, there would be no cause for 
complaint, for he is amply competent to defend and 
take care of himself. He would have given th 

gentieman from Virginia a Rowland for his Oliver; 
measure for measure, in every species of attack. 

But, sir, [have not risen to reproach the gente- 
man from Virginia. The goodness of heart with 
which I know that gentleman to be largely endowed, 


has, no doubt before now, induced him to regret 
the hasty and uncalled-for remarks made yester- 

day. Ihave risen to correct some misapprehension 

into which he has fallen. He stated that the clerk 

of the Committee of Investigation alluded to, had 

feigned sickness, in order to gain time for drawing 

up a report. -Sir, the clerk was taken ill shortly 
after the committee had been organized, and before 

it had made much progress in its labors; long. before 

a report was thought of, as no one could then say 

what would be the result of the investigations going 

on. The testimony of the attending physician, and 

the evident marks of disease remaining after that 

person’s return to the committee, might hare satis- 

fied the gentleman froin Virginia that the disease 

was real, and not feigned. At all events, it could 

not have been feigned for the purpose stated, 

because there were at that time no materials for a 

report. 

When the proper time for making'a repert had 
arrived, the majority of the committee directed Mr. 
Pearce, being the first named of the majority on 
that committee, to draw up a report for their consi- 
deration; and I believe each member of that majo- 
rity furnished him with his own peculiar views on 
the subject. I know positively that this was done 
by myself and some others. The gentleman from 
Virginia pressed so much and so incessantly for a 
report from the majority, that it was submitted to 
the whole committee before the majority had: had 
an opportunity of hearing itread, and passing an 
opinion thereon, When read in committee, I am 
free to confess I heard it with no little surprise and 
regret. I immediately, with a majority of the 
friends of the administration on the committee, 
protested against its adoption, and insisted upon its 
being amended. It was accordingly returned to 
Mr. Pearce, to be so changed as to meet the views 
then expressed. When again presented to the 
committee, it met with the approbation of the ma- 
jority, and no complaints were heard from the 
minority. 

Does the gentleman from Virginia recollect that 
his own report met with a fate similar to that of the 
majority; that all his colleagues of the minority 
refused to sign it? 

As to the bitter experience of which the gentle- 
man from Virginia complains of having had on 
the stocked committees of investigation, as he is 
pleased to call them, I have but little to say. This 
I will, however, say: that I never before heard him 
complain of the conduct of that committee, of 
which he was the chairman; certainly such com- 
plaints were never uttered during its sittings. When 
the committee was about to close its labors, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman was unanimously passed; 
and the tear which stood in his eye when he made 
his acknowledgments, and the apparent good feel- 
ings with which the committee finally separated, 
would scem to tell a different tale. 

I regret, that before the gentleman of Virginia 
had yesterday concluded his remarks, the orders 
of the day were called, and that I was thus pre- 
vented: from. making this statement immediately. 
It would not have been made, if, as a member of 
the committee spoken of, I had not been called 
upon for it. 

My. WISE said he was happy, extremely happy, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had had 
time to sleep after the remarks he had heard on 
yesterday, and prepare himself with proper werds 
for the occasion. He was glad that the gentleman 
was not called upon on yesterday, when he was 
unprepared to meet the statement which he 
(Mr. W.) had made. But did the gentleman con- 
tradict the statement he had made on yesterday, in 
the important particular in relation to the clerk of 
that committee writing the report? He inquired of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether he put 
pen on paper in writing that report? The gentle- 
man may have furnished Dutee J. Pearce with 
notes, but Pearce turned them over to Hallett, and 
Hallett wrote the report. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG said that this was a mat- 
ter between the gentleman from Virginia and Mr. 
Pearce. He (Mr. M.) presumed that Mr. Pearce 
wrote the report. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman presumed that 
Pearce wrote the report. Now, he repeated what 
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he said on yesterday, and called upon the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Governor Lincoln). to 
say whether Dutee J. Pearce had not admitted in 

resence of Colonel Campbell and himself -that 
Hallett had drawn up the report, and that the 
notes. were furnished him. by Abijah Mann and 
Mr. Pearce himself? 

Mr. LINCOLN stated that Mr. Pearce had ad- 
mitted, in. personal conversation, that he was not 
the author of the report; and more than this, that, 
upon reflection, he disapproved of its language. 
He would state further, that he believed whatever 
had: occurred of an unpleasant. character in that 
committee, was in consequence of the action of 
that agent, in connection with some persons not on 
the committee. He was bound, however, in can- 
dor, to say: that when the majority of the committee 
ascertained the language in which that report was 
drawn up, it was as severely reprebated by them 
as by the members of the minority. 

Mr. WISE hoped that the statement which he 
had made was so fully corroborated, as to make it 
perfectly satisfactory to every gentleman who heard 
him. Ife wonld leave itto the House, to every 
gentleman in the House, and to every person in the 
country, whether he was to : be reproved for telling 
a truth; for stating that which must be looked upon 
by every-person as true, and which was not denied 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself; and 
he had stated this truth upon the authority of Du- 
tee J. Pearce himself. If it was offensive to the 
character of. Dutee J. Pearce, he himself was the 
author of it, He (Pearce) was the authority he 
had for stating that Hallett, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, wrote the report of the majority. He beg- 
ged leave to say to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, that he entertained the highest respect for his 
heart. He had the greatest respect for the gentle- 
man’s good heart; but he mustsay to him that if 
ever he was put upon another committee of inves- 
tigation, and did not discharge his duties on that 
committee somewhat differently, and a little better, 
than he did last winter, and take particular care that 
the report he is called upon to sign is his own, or 
that.it contains his. sentiments, he could not enter- 
tain any very great respect for his head. 

(Mr. Muutenpure presented his respects to the 
gentleman for his good opinion.] 

Mr. W. knew that the clerk of the committee 
had. a spell. of sickness, and that Doctor Sewall 
attended him. He knew it from his pallid counte- 
nance, when he returned to the committee room, 
and from the fever blisters on his lips; but this was 
at a time when the committee were not prepared to 
make any report, and when he could not be engaged 
in writing it, as there was no materials furnished 
for proceeding in that business. But some time 
afterwards he was again absent for several days—a 
week, perhaps, when he was not confined by actual 
sickness, as he believed. A portion ofthe time 
members of the committee performed the duties; 
and at length a member of the majority introduced 
a resolution to employ an assistant clerk; and an 
assistant was employed, who did all the duties, and 
received but four dollars a day, while the other, 
who was absent, received eight dollars a day. 
Mr. W. then went into a detailed account 
of the occurrence. in the committee room at the 
time the report of the majority was brought in. Near 
the close of the session of Congress he gave notice 
to the committee that he should expect a report to 
be prepared in the course of some few days, and a 
day was appointed for the labors of the committee 
to cease. On the Monday previous to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, he inquired if the report of the 
majority was ready, He was answered no. On 
‘Tuesday he again made the inquiry, and received 
the same answer; but on- Wednesday the report 
camein, A member of the majority (Mr. Mann 
of New: York) commenced reading it, when Col. 
Campbell inquired if it could be amended. He 
(Mr. W.) considered that it was subject to amend- 
ment. A discussion arose upon the question wheth- 
er any portion could be stricken out, and after 
some time. spent. in discussion, the majority 
determined’ that they. would read it through, and 
mark the objectionable passages, and then take up 
the question whether if was in order to strike. any 
portion.of itout, Cok Campell then took pen in 


‘were expunged. 
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hand, while Abijah Mann read the report, and took 
notes of the offensive party until he filled nearly 
half a page when they came to a whole paragraph, 
which was of the most offensive. character. Mr. 
Campbell said “ draw a line round that, mark it, 
expunge it,” and he immediately rose. from his 
seat, and slapped his hand on the table, and uttered 
an oath which occasioned him (Mr. W.) to call 
him. to order. The Colonel then said to Mr. 
Mann: “Sir, I warn you that the man who dares 
to present that report to the ‘House, filled as it is 
with falsehoods and lies, I will hold responsible to 
me personally; and if he don’t hold himself respon- 
sible, I will chastise him.” He then locked the 
door of the committee room, put the key in his 


‘pocket, and swore that not an individual should 


leave that room until those infamous falsehoods 

He would do the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
the justice to say, that when the report was read he 
rose and said to Mr. Pearce that he did not believe 
the report to be the truth, but that it was filled with 
falsehood. The minority of the committee then re- 
tired—the majority having determined to strike out 
the offensive. parts—leaving them to pursue their 
labor of expunging those portions, and then 
Hallett had the insolence to complain that they. had 
struck out the only parts which gave it point. He 
would, however, do the justice to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to say, that he did not believe 
that the gentleman knew that Hallett wrote the re- 
port. It will be recollected it was on Wednesday 
that the report was presented, and on the next Fri- 
day Congress adjourned. No discussion arose in 
the Honse on the subject, or he would have made 
the statement which he now made; for, Rowland or 
Oliver, no human being, though he were buta 
worm in spirit and in strength, could fear 
Dutee J. Pearce. You could only fear him 
when. your character might be attainted with his 
company. You could only fear him as you would 
a midnight assassin or a thief. In relation to 
another part of the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in relation to the report of the 
minority. The three members of the minority had 
no opportunity of consulting in relation to the re- 
port, as their time was entirely taken up, and it 
was not to be expected that they would blindly 
sign his report, without any opportunity to compare 
their statements and papers, and he considered that 
the two gentlemen of the minority were perfectly 
justified in notsigning it. Buta general report was 
drawn up, and that report they all did sign. He 
would take this occasion to state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that there never was any dif- 
ficulty in relation to his (Mr. W’s) report, as it 
never was read in committee. He did to be sure take 
Mr. Mann aside athis own request, and read to him 
that part which related to that gentleman personally. 
There was language in that report which, perhaps, 
a person of a different temperament would. con- 
demn; but there was not a letter in it which he was 
not the author of.. There was not a crosson a t, 
or a dot over ani, which was net his own; whether 
worthy or unworthy, proper or improper. Governor 
Lincoln and General Campbell had not the oppor- 
tunity to aid in drawing it up, and it could not be 
expected of them blindly to sign it. He hoped he 
had disposed of this subject now and for ever. Mr. 
W. then replied to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Howard) in relation to the 
reference of the subject to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. There were nine members on that 
committee,among whom was to be found but onesin- 
gle opposition man; the other eight being friends and 
supporters of the administration.. His friend from 
South Carolina (Mr. Thompson) was the only one 
of the nine who wasnot a supporter of the adminis- 
tration. On the two select committees last winter they 
hadsix to three,which was bad enough; but he would 
ask gentlemen if it was not rather too bad’that an im- 
portant matter of this kind shculd be referred to a 
committee of eight to one. He hoped the resolution 
would be agreed to, in some form or other, that a 
proper investigation might be had. If gentlemen 
were not able to form an opinion in relation to this 
matter, let them have a committee which would do 


-it justice, and they would have data, and the whole 


country would haye data, to make up an opinion 


in relation to it. He desired to have light on the sub- 
ject, and the whole American people desired light. 

Mr. W. then modified his resolution by omitting 

the words “‘ enormous” and “extravagant.” 

Mr. GLASCOCK regretted exceedingly the un- 
pleasant feeling which seemed to exist on this sub- 
ject, and that a discussion should be got up which 
was entirely irrelevant to the subject before the 
‘House. The House had nothing to-do with the 
controversy which had been going on, and he hoped 
we would hear no more of it. So faras he was 
concerned, he was` disposed to go heart and hand 
for this investigation, and he believed there was no 

friend of the administration who had expressed a 
disposition to evade the inquiry. All were desirous 
that it should be had. The whole country was 
looking’ anxiously forward to the time when the 
matter would be inquired into. If there was any 
individual in this House, or out. of it, who had 
raised his voice against the raising of this com- 
mittee, he had not heard it. ‘There had, to be sure, 
been objection made to the mode of appointment, 
and this he himself objected to. His object was 
that the committee should be so constituted that all 
the officers, and all the parties interested in the 
issue, should have full and complete justice done 
them; and to effect this, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the committee ought to be appointed, 
as all other committees are appointed in this House, 
by the Chair. This would be throwing the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, because in a matter of so 
much importance to the country, the Speaker 
would appoint such a committee as would do the 
subject ampie and complete justice. ‘The gentle- 
man had proposed to appoint the committee by bal- 
lot. His objection to this was, that the interests of 
all those concerned in the campaign could not be 
so well guarded. The committee might be preju- 
diced against one, and in favor of another; but if 
the Speaker appointed the committee, he would 
take this into consideration, and see that each would 
have his friends on the committee, so that all might 
have justice done them. Ifthey were elected, there 
would be a majority of one party or the other on 
| the committee, and the objection on political grounds 
would be the same. He would go for the appoint- 
ment of the committee by the Chair; and if he ap- 
pointed such committee as would do injus- 
tice to the “investigation, he confessed that he 
should entertain a different feeling towards the 
Speaker from that which he now entertained. 
That the committee should-be so made up asto have 
a majority of the party in power onit, was ac- 
cording to all parliamentary usage; but that was no 
evidence that they would not do justice to the sub- 
ject referred to them. If the committee were to be 
elected, how should the election take place? Were 
they to be elected by a majority or a plurality? And 
when they. were elected, the same objection might 
be raised to them on political grounds, as one party 
or the.other must be in the majority. It appeared 
to-him that it ought to be the desire and the wish 
of all, that every gentleman concerned in the cam- 
paign should have his interests represented on the 
committee, and this could only be effected by ap- 
pointing it in the usual way. He had no political 
views to gratify, and only desired that the people 
of the country might be placed in possession of all 
the facts in relation to this matter. 

. Without taking the question, the House, on 
motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, proceeded to the 
orders of the day; and on motion of the same gern- 
tleman, went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration of the bill to 


POSTPONE THE FOURTH INSTALMENT WITH THE 
STATES. 


The question pending was on the amendment of 
Mr. PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite 
clause ‘till further provision by law,” and insert 
“ the first day of January, 1839.” 

Mr. LOOMIS, of Ohio, who was ent'tled to the 
floor, addressed the commtitee at length in opposi- 
tion to the bill, insisting that it was proposing to in- 
fringe a vested right, acquired under the deposite 
act by the States, who had pledged their faith to 
repay the money. He then reviewed the acts and 
policy of the late and present administrations in re- 


ference to the currency, in all of which the Execu- 
tive had acted independently of the other branches 
of the Government, as in the case “of the Bank of 
the United States, the removal of the deposites, the 
Treasury circular, &c. and had now only called 
Congress together, not to devise the best means for 
relieving the country, but to share with him itf the 
responsibility of his present schemes. Mr. L. denied 
the existence of any exigency -requiring ‘the with- 
holding of the fourth instalment from the States, 
since there was no proof there was a deficit; and 
even if there was, the resources of the country, 


from the cotton staple of the South, the grain of the - 


‘West, the manufactures of the North, and the 
commerce ofthe ocean, would be ample to meet 
the payment, even if it was necessary to effect a 
temporary loan till those resources came in. 

Mr. JONES followed in support of the bill, and 
went atdarge into an examination of the condition 
of the Treasury at the passage of the deposite act, 
and since that time up to the present period. He 
denied that there was any obscurity in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, andhe had prepared 
a statement frog: it showing most conclusively that 
the means now at the controlof the Treasury were 
not only insufficient to meet the existing demands 
upon it, but that there would be a deficiency of 
several millions of dollars, viz: that the means 
amounted to something over sixty-six millions, the 
liabilities to upwards of cighty-eight millions, and 
the balance, or deficiency, to above twenty-one mil- 
lions and a half. [Mr, J. entered into a variety of 
statistical and arithmetical statements,which render 
a synopsis of his remarks impracticable in the short 


time allowed to prepare the paper for the press, | 


but they will be published in full as soon as 
they are written out.] In the first place he argued 
from the foregoing statements, that the bill was in- 
dispensable, and next that it wasa proper, legal, 
and equitable one, and not inconsistent with the 
intention, spirt, or letter of the deposite act of 
1836, a measure which he also reviewed. In con- 
clusion he said, that after long and patient investi- 
gation, he had become satisfied that the amount re- 
quired to be set apart by this: bill, was absolutely 
necessary, and he should therefore give it his cor- 
dial support. 

The following is the substance of statements cited 


by Mr. J. as to the condition of the Treasnry on 
the first of January next: 


In the Treasury Ist January, 1838, $42,468,859 
Increased this sum by subsequent 

returns - * - 
Receipts for first half year as per 


97 


1,670,127 52 


Secretary's report - -. 13,187,182 00 
Estimated receipts for last half 
year, including merchants’ bonds 9,500,000 00 


. 66,826,079 49 
on the Treasury. 


Expenditures made, and chargeable 
Three first instalments of depo- 

posites 7 - 
Balance of third instalment out- 


$27,063,430 80 


standing - - - 1,165,575 18 
Expended in first half year - 16,733,884 33 
Estimated expenditures for last 

half year = - - 16,000,000. 00 
For Florida war ~ - - 1,690,000 00 
Expenses of present session of Con- 

gress, Say - = - 500,000 00 


Outstanding balance of appropria- 
tions chargeabie on the Treasu- 
ry 

Fourth instalment of surplus reve- 

nue + - - - 


16,000,000 00 
9,367,214 00 


88,430,104 31 
66,829,079 49 


Deficit on 1st January, 1838 - 
Unexpended appropriations post- 
poned to next year, but stiil a 
charge on Treasury -~ - 


21,603,924 82 


15,000,000 09 
6,603,924 82 
Error in addition in Secretary’s 

report =- ~ - - 512,263 00 
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Deficit in Treasury on the Ist day 
of January, 1838, after posi- 
poning $15,000,000 of unex- 
pended appropriations, as above 6,091,661 82 
Mr. ATHERTON followed on the same side, 

and contended that a sufticient case had been clear- 

ly made out in the report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, requiring the passage of this bill. 

Mr. A. also replied to the remarks of several 

gentlemen who had preceded him. He in- 

sisted that the condition of the- Treasury 
was such that the fourth instalment could not be 
paid without creating a loan for the purpose. He 
denied that. it partook of the character of a debt to 
the States, or that it was so intended by the 
original framers of the deposite act. It was de- 
signed only as a provision for depositing a surplus, 
and thatsurplus an available one. No such surplus 
now remaining, the necessity of this act was rendered 
absolutely indispensable. He said that from what 
had fallen from gentlemen, who ascribed all the 
present embarrassments to the destruction of that 
institution, the issue had been proclaimed of the 

Bank of the United States or no bank; an issue that 

when once made before the people would be attend- 

ed with the same result as on the former occasion. 

Mr. FOSTER supported the amendment of Mr. 
Pickens merely to postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment till January, 1839, which offered 
a ground on which both the advocates and the op- 
ponents of the bill ought to meet. He was opposed 
to pass the bill posiponing the payment indefinitely, 
because he held that it ought to be paid, though he 
granted and believed that the present means 
of the Treasury were exhausted, and that this 
payment could not be made without incurring 
a loan, or making a farther issue of Treasury 
notes than was contemplated by the bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means. To 
withhold the payment aliogether would he a breach 
of good faith; for the States regarded it as a dona- 
tion, had treated it as sucn, ana made a disposition 
for the forthcoming instalment. He repeated that 
he preferred the bill with the amendment, but even 
should the amendment be rejected, he could not, in 
the present embarrassed state of the Treasu ry, bring 
himself to vote against the bill without it. Mr. F. 
addressed the committee at length on the var- 
ious topics embraced. ; 

Mr. BRIGGS opposed the bill, on the ground 
that the non-payment would be a breach of contract 
between the Government of the United States and 
the States, independent of the inconvenience the 
latter would be put to from having made provisions 
for the investment of the money. Mr. B. argued 
this point for same time, when 

Mr. MERCER obtained the floor, on whose mo- 
tion the committee rose and reported. 

The SPEAKER laid before the Honse a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, furnishing 
statements of the amount of unpaid duties accrued 
before the first half of the present year. 

Also, a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, covering a return of the number of Indians 
employed in the military service of the United 
States since the commencement of the present 
Seminole war. 

The above communications were appropriately 
referred; and then, on motion, i 

The House adjourned. 

IN SENATE, 
Ferpay, September 22, 1837. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memofial from certain 
citizens of Ohio, praying that the national bank 
may not be. rechartered; which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WALKER presented a memorial from 
certain citizens of Clement county, in the State of 
Mississsppi, against the recharter of the United 
States; which was ordered to lie on the table and 

Mr. DAVIS presented a bundle of petitions, 
thirty in number, from women in Massachusetts, 
and two (also from women) from the State of Con- 
necticut; which were ordered-to He on the table. 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

The Senate then took up, in Committee of the 

Whole, the bill imposing additional duties on cer- 
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tain officers, as depositories in certain cases... Mr. 
CALHOUN’S amendment being under considéra~ 
tion— ap 
Mr. TALLMADGE addressed the Seħateiia 
speech of great length. He commenced: by advert- 
ing to the relationship in which he stood to the Presi- 
dent, who came from the same county with him- 
self, and was the friend of his early political life, 
and thé considerations, personal and. political, ‘that 
induced him to weigh well and to give serious. and 
deliberate attention to all subjects coming from such 
high authority. He felt constrained to declare that- 
the Message of the President had not. convineed 
him of the efficiency of the plans proposed, and 
until his judgment was satisfied, he would. never 
yield his assent. Mr. T. then went into.a long 


‘argument to prove the Sub-Treasury scheme. was 


fraught with incalculable mischief to the country. 
It was no new measnre as was supposed. “This 
scheme had been before the House of Representa- 
tives, where it had been amply discussed and was 
fully considered. The scheme was brought for- 
ward by an opposition member, and was treated as 
an opposition measure, though he must do the op- 
position the justice to say, that it did not meet 


with their united support, most of ‘the gen-- 


tlemen of that party believing it still more 
detrimental in its consequencés than the plan sub- 
mitted by the administration in relation to the de- 
posite banks; and after all the efforts made to sus- 
tain it, there were but thirty-three -votes brought to 
its support, as the journal of the House of Repre 
sentatives would show. In what light were we to 
consider it now? So odious did it then appear, that 
it was denounced as an opposition measure, revo- 
lutionary in its character, wild in all its features, 
and calculated to bring the whole power of the Go- 
vernment to the footstool of the Executive, besides 
subjecting the Treasury to be plundered by faithless 
agents. These were the reasons then given for not 
adopting it; and he conceived them to be no less 
weighty now than they were then. It was said 
here and elsewhere, that the only practicable sub- 
stitute for the Bank of the United States. was the 
State institutions. He never believed, that the 
State banks could do as well as the United States 
Bank; but they were the only substitute. Accord- 
ing to the Message of President Jackson, they did 
the business better, and domestic exchanges were 
lower than they ever were before. After this mea- 
sure had received the sanction of the whole party, 
and was lauded to the skies asa safe and salu-- 
tary one, we are told the experiment has failed, 
and we must try another. How has it fail- 
ed? This was the most extraordinary state 
of the times that had ever existed before, 
and. might not exist in a century again. He 
would not go into the general causes; but he would 
say one great reason was, that confidence had been 
destroyed, and how had that been done? He would 
answer by the continue and incessant assaults kept 
up against the banks. No sooner had the warfare 
against the United States Bank ccased, than it was 
commenced against the State institutions, and car- 
ried on in the most barbarous and unrelenting 
manner, Confidence was the foundation, the sole 
prop of moneyed institutions, and whea that was 
withdrawn, they could not but fail. The Treasury 
circular had been mainly instrimental in wif- 
drawing that confidence. The moment the peo- 
ple had reason to believe that Government distrusted 
these institutions, and would not receive their noies 
in payment of public lands, that moment was 
their doom sealed! th2 consequence was inevi- 
table; no banks could have outlived that order. 

If the will of the legislative branch of the 
Government had been suffered to prevail in 
reference to a measure which had its ori- 
gin in this body, (he meant the bill desig- 
nating the funds to be received by the Govern- 
ment,) the present distress would not have come 
upon us. It had passed both branches of the Le- 
gislaiure, butthe President had seen fit to withhold 
his sanction; and it was not until after that hope 
was lost—he would not say altogether losi, for it 
was still expected that when the present Execntive 
came into pawer, that he would have rescinded the 
Specie circular, When he (Mr. T.) returned to 
New York, he went with the full belief that it 
would be done. The citizens sc} | ihat, as the Pits 
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sident is a native of our State, he will rescind that 
eircular, and do ail in his power to sustain its cre- 
dit; they e¥dlauimed, when he was sworn into office, 
“Now is the winter of our discontent made 
‘glorious summer by the son of York; but they 
were disappointed. He would not attach any 
blame to the President; he might have had reasons, 
satisfactory to himself, for the part he acted, and 
he would not condemn him. 

Mr: T. adverted to the panic in 1834, which he 
‘thought imaginary ; but whether the dangers were 
imaginary’ or real, the same evils would have 
resulted, had not the Legislature of his State 
loaned her credit to sustain confidence, and pre- 
-vent a suspension of specie payments. Such was 
the effect of this loan, that it restored immediate 
confidence, and it was never found necessary to 
use a single dollar of the six million proffered. 

It was his firm belief, that if confidence had 
been preserved, the suspension would never have 
taken place. The banks had been charged with 
stopping for sinister purposes; but he spoke from 
his own knowledge, when he affirmed that they 
held out as long as they could. It was the alarm 
of the depositers that had caused the suspension, 
and not the run of bill holders. He was far from 
supposing that they had acted treacherously. If 
confience were restored, he believed them as ca- 
pable as ever of performing their duties to the 
Government and the people. 

He would say, in reference to this divorce be- 
tweên the Banks and the State, that the phrase had 
been gotten up by designing and wary politicians. 
He knew that it was a phrase calculated to find 
favor with the mass of the people; but they had 
adopted it without looking at its consequences; 
without sufficient reflection and consideration. It 
behooved wise and discreet statesmen, however, to 
take care and look thoroughly into the scheme 
before they adopted it. He contended that this 
Sub-Treasury scheme struck at the very founda- 
tion of our whole credit system, and the prosperity 
of the country. A separations of the concerns of 
the Government from those of the people would be 
fraught with more mischief than could be brought 
about by the adoption of any other measure having 
reference to the finances of the country and 
all its most vital interests, It was in vain 
to tell him that if the bill under consideration 
should become a law of the land, it would not 
create two currencies. He would insist that the 
effect of it would be to establish one currency for 
the Government and another for the people; the 
better one, however, for the servants of the people, 
and the worst for the people. There was no es. 
cape from this position. The effect of the measure 
would be to prevent the people from having a bet- 
ter currency than they now had, and to isolate 
them from the Government. Instead of making 
the public officers a portion of the people, they 
were made tħeir masters. He eonsidered that there 
was great force in the argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) that the consequence 
of a creation of a better currency for the officers 
would be to increase their salaries to the amount 
of ten or twelve per cent.; so that, in fact, they 
would be receiving that much more money than 
they were by law entitled to. 

Mr. T. went on to argue that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
would be productive of a great many evils, and 
which he thought no man could well overlook. 
To say that the notes of specie paying banks shall 
be received in the payment of the public dues, 
was the same thing as saying that nothing but gold 
and silver shall be so received. Why? Because 
the very moment those notes are thus received, they 
are presented at the banks by the people, who may 
live in the neighborhood, for the Specie, and the 
consequence of which was, that it would be With- 
drawn from the vaults of the banks and put into 
the Sub-Treasury. He insisted, then, that it would 
be better at once to say that nothing but gold and 
silver should be received, for that was really the 
practical effect of the measure. Let there be no 
delusion on the subject; let it be understood by 
every gentleman, and let it be understood by the 
community, that it was better for the banks, better 
for every one, that all the dues of the Government 
should be paid in gold ang silver. There was no 


half way about the matter; it was better to go on 
than to turn back. . y 

He axgued that one of the consequences of the 
measure would be to cripple. the banks, to prevent 
them from furnishing that currency which they 


otherwise would do. <“ Preserve.and regulate, but 


not destroy” was his. motto. The moment the 
scheme. should go into effect, that moment you 


` crippled the banks in such a manner as to prevent 
them from affording those facilities to the busi- ` 


ness portion of the community, which they had 
been in the habit of receiving. 


Mr. T. noticed many of the remarks of the Sena- - 


tor from North Carolina, (Mr. Strange,) and re- 
plied to them. He said he could not agree with 
that Senator that no warfare had been carried on 
against the banks. He believed that the effect of 
this measure was making war upon those institu- 
tions. He, however, knew that it was far from 
the President’s intention, and that of many distin- 
guished gentlemen, to break down the banking in- 
terest of the country, though such.was the effect of 
the present bill. Ele argued that it was impossi- 
ble to establish an entire specie currency in the 
country, and even if it were not, commercially 
connected as we now were with Great Britain, the 
adoption of such a currency would be greatly dis- 
advantageous, inasmuch as we ought to have an 
eye tothe kind of currency in England, and so act 
as not to give her an opportunity of profiting by 
our financial arrangements. 

He contended that the banks in New York and 
elsewhere could not resume specie payments if the 
bill should be passed, without bringing about the most 
disastrous results. The moment the banks resum- 
ed payments their vaults would be drained, and 
they would be compelled to stop again. With re- 
gard to the exercise of Executive patronage in re- 
ference to this bill, he could apprehend no abuse of 
it, he- confessed, on the part of the present Chief 
Magistrate, whom he had known from his earliest 
manhood to have walked within the bounds of strict 
constitutional limits. But, as we were now legis- 
lating for the future, it became us to be careful 
that we did not trust too much. power to the pre- 
siding officer, who might happen to bea man of 
great ambition, and who would not hesitate to use 
the power vested in him in a manner prejudicial to 
the best interests of the country, and which might 
result in the complete overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. having touched upon a great variety of 
other topics, concluded by saying: 1 look forward 
to the adoption of this measure with the most pain- 
ful forebodings; and should it hecomea law, I shall 
be happy if the country end its institutions are not 
involved in one general calamity. 

Mr. STRANGE offered a few explanatory re- 
marks in reference to what he had said yesterday, 
for the purpose of correcting some unintentional 
misrepresentations which the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Tallmadge) had made. 

Mr. TALLMADGE replied, that nothing was 
farther from his intention than to misrepresent’ the 
gentleman, and if he had misapprehended him, he 
regretted it, and stood corrected. 

[At this point of the discussion a message was 
received from the President of the United States, 
by Major Van Buren, his private secretary; which 
was laid on the table.] 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and made some observa- 
tions in relation to the two measures now before 
the Senate. He contended that it would have to 
choose between them. If he understood the plan 
of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) he said, 
there appeared to him to be an insuperable objec- 
tion to its adoption. He proposed to reteive the 
notes of all banks in discharge of the publie dues, 
provided they shail resume specie payments bya 
given day in the year 1828; and ali those banks 
which shail not resume by that period, shall be 
excluded. Now, a mest serious question was pre- 
sented for the decision of this body. We were, 


by this proposition, about to make a compact with | 


the banks. It was an offer, an.inducement held 
out, to them to comply with a certain requisition; 
and, if they should accept it, it would constitute an 
unlimited compact between them and the Govern- 
ment. The effect of the proposition was, to en- 
dorse the credit of the Government for ever upon 


z 


- credit. 


the notes of such banks as resumed specie pay- 
ments by a certain time. He would ask the gen- 
teman from Virginia, himself, whether he was 
willing to enter into such a compact... It could not 
be misconstrued. We were dealing with corpora- 


| tions, some of which were great and powerful, and 


we must be on our guard. What was the argu- 
merit advanced here only the other day? Why, 
that the deposite act constituted a. compact between 
usand the banks. He however, did not think 
so. But, even if it were, then how irresistible was 
the conclusion. that the bill involved a perpetual 
compact with the banks. A consideration must be 
given in order to make a compact; and in this in- 
stance, a great sacrifice. would have to be made. 
The Government was now holding it out; and when 
once made, honor, justice, every thing, demanded 
that it should be faithfully and religiously complied 
with on our part. Mr. C. proceeded to argue that 
the benefit of this compact would be enjoyed only 
by the large banks, which would combine together 
to obtain the prize held out to them, and to put 
down the little banks. In. fact, the bill of the ho- 
norable Senator was, in effect, nothing more nor 
less than an offer to the Pennsylvgnia Bank of the 
United States.to come forward and fulfil the condi- 
tion. Now, that bank had the means of doing it, 
and this would be an inducement to it. In order 
to comply with the offer, it would be worth while 
for that institution to make a great sacrifice; ay, a 
sacrifice of millions! - It has strong and powerful 
connections, not only in -this country, but in 
Europe also, who would rally to its aid, and 
enable it to accomplish its objects; to resume 
specie payments, and to put down feebler insti- 
tutions. Supposing that the bank should com- 
ply with the offer made by this bill, what would 
be our condition? Why, in my opinion, it would 
be the worst that could possibly be imagined. We 
should then have a- bank of the United States, in 
the most objectionable form—-in a local form, and 
combined with other banks. He would regard 
such a consequence as going far to destroy the 
liberties of the country, and it would create great 
discontent and heart-burnings among the people. 
It seemed to him impossible that gentlemen would 
prefer the Senator's proposition to his. 

-He was averse to using coercion towards the 
banks, to compel them to resume specie payments; . 
for the consequence would be, to produce difficul- 
ties as greatas those which had already taken 
place. The resumption of specie payments must 
be the work of time, and after the payment of our 
debts. 

Mr. C. replied to the objections urged by Mr. 
Rives to his proposition, in reference to its having 
the effect of creating two currencies; one of paper 
and the other of specie. He then asked what sort 
of a currency we had now? Was not the whole 
country flooded with currencies of all kinds; with 
shin-plasters of all sorts, sizes, and shapes? Ni othing 
could pessibly be worse. He said that the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Virginia involved a de- 


_parture from the principles that gentleman con- 


tended for, and argued as being lost sight of in his 
(Mr. C’s) own proposition. The principle of 
equality was not observed in it; and the conse- 
quence would follow that the people would be com- 
pelled to receive one description of notes, and the 
Government another. The large notes were. for 
the rich, and the small notes for the poor. Mr. ©. 
adverted to his own scheme, and added that he en- 
tertained very great doubt whether the Government 
could receive in the payment of its dues any thing 
but gold and silver, and notes issued on its own 
He remarked that he had no confidence in 
the scheme of the Senator from Virginia, because 
he regarded it as inefficient. He concluded by 
answering some of the objections urged against the 
Sub-Treasury scheme. He maintained that the 
notes which would be issued would not produce 
any thing like the evils arising from the existence 
of so much paper as was now afloat, issued by an 
immense number of banks. : 
Mr RIVES said: was it not extraordinary that 
the honorable Senator should have made the obser- 
vations he had in regard to the character of the 
proposition which he (Mr. R.) had brought for- 
ward, when he himself had introduced a plan 
which was in direct opposition to, and in the very 


face of, the resolution of 1816? His (Mr. R's) pro- 

position, on the contrary, was based precisely on 

. that resolution; and if it amounted, as the Senator 
. had. said, to the making of a compact with the 
banks, then, consequently, that was the character 
of the resolution. He contended that the proposi- 
tion of the honorable Senator was a direct viola- 
tion of the solemn compact (if it was one) entered 
into in. 1816 between the Government and the 
banks, and which that gentleman played a conspi- 
cuous part in obtaining. He (Mr. R.) would say 
that if his own proposition was a compact, so was 
the resolution of 1816. He would have the 

“Senator compare the terms of that resolution 
with those of the plan. He insisted that they 
were exactly of the same character. Precisely 
the same state of things existed then as now. The 
resolution of 1816 was passed to compel the banks 
to resume specie payments by a given day, and it 
had the desired effect, although a disposition had 
been evinced by some of those institutions, not to 
comply with the terms of the resolution. Mr. R. 
expressed his desire to establish by his bill a model 
of legislation for the States, and after repeating, 
that preciscly the same state of things existed in 
1816, as at present, he concluded by asking 
whether it would be in order to strike out the whole 
bill under consideration, and substitute his own 
for it. 

The CHAIR said it would not be in order, un- 
til the question should have been taken on the 
proposition then under consideration. - 

[Here Mr. Carnoun sent to the Chair the reso- 
lution of 1816, and directed the Secretary to read 
it and the proposition of Mr. Rives.] _ 

Mr. ©. said he wished this done, in order that 
the Senate might judge for itself, whether or not 
the proposition was in its terms like the resolution. 
Having been read— 

Mr. RIVES said that, practically, he could not 

` see any distinction between the resolution of 1816 
and his own proposition. He was sure that the 
gentleman (Mr. Calhoun) would not accuse him 
of any design to favor the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States. He certainly had no such in- 
tention; and it was his opinion that that institution 
was not likely to be benefited by. the adoption of 
his proposition. As he stated the other day, so he 
would repeatnow, that the bank was not desirous 
to resume specie payments; that it would not and 
could not, on account of the commercial opera- 
tions in which it had been engaged. for the purpose 
of paying its debts. In his opinion, the hank was 
not in a condition to resume specie payments. He 
declared it to be his clear conviction, that the reso- 
lution of 1816 involved no compact; that the 
whole subject of it was left to Congress to act as 
they might deem proper. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained what was the state 
of things existing when the Bank of the United 
States was chartered in 1816, and contended that 
Congress was perfecily independent of the State 
banks, and that there was no reason fer holding out 
any inducement to them to resume specie payments. 
His colleague had stated the other day that he con- 
sidered there was a compact between the States 
and the General Government, and that it was im- 
perative on us to pay the fourth instalment of de- 
posite to the States. Now, he (Mr. Calhoun) dif- 
fered in opinion from his friend. Notwithstanding 
thatthe gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) 
did not intend to favor the bank by his proposition, 
he (Mr. C.) thought that such was its tendency. 
Whatever might be the impression of the Senator 
as to this being a compact, he (Mr. C.) felt assured 
that the legal advisers of the bank would consider 
it a compact, and would establish that fact in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. RIVES here made some remark (not heard 
by the reporter) which Mr. CALHOUN answered 
by saying that the immediate object of the resolu- 
tion of 1816 was not to compel the banks to resume 
specie payments. 

Mr. RIVES said that he recollected that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury in 1816, stated in his re- 
port that it was an object of the highest importance 
that the State banks, which had suspended specie 
payments, should be induced to resume them. 
Mr, R. contended that the Senator from South Ca- 
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rolina had assigned no reason why the Bank of the 
United States would avail itself of the provisions 
in his (Mr. R’s) bill, In the circular of the New 
York bankers, it was stated, that, from the infor- 
mation they had gathered, they entertained the opi- 
nion that the Bank of the United States must resume 
specie payments between the months of Janu- 
ary and March. Now, where was the evi- 
dence that it would? Mr. R. went on to say 
that it was his firm belief, that if Congress would 
name a day when the banks ought, in justice, to 
resume, there would be no difficulty as to the sound 
banks resuming specie payments. Nothing had 
been said to convince him that the Bank of the 
United States would resume before the other banks. 
The probability, however, was, that they wouid 
resume about the same time. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Bank of the 
United States held, at this time, a most remarkable 
attitude. He spoke of Mr, Biddle as being a very 
able financier; as distinguished for talent and abi- 
lity, in that respect, as any other in this country, or 
in Europe. Mr. ©. concurred with the Senator 
from Virginia, that the bank was not at present 
disposed to resume specie payments; and the 
reason was on aceount of its strength, haviog 
more credit than any other, and being capable of 
turning these times to advantage., Mr. Biddle 
knew what he was about. Pass the bill of the 
gentleman from Virginia, and we would very soon 
see Mr. Biddle change his policy. He would be 
glad to see that bill become a law, for it would go 
to increase his power immensely. Mr. Biddle’s 
solicitude was lest a separation should be made of 
the Government from the banks. He knew 
full well that a Bank of the United States was now 
out of the question. Until a separation of the Go- 
-vernment from the banks took place, the whole 
game would be in his hands. But while Mr. Bid- 
dle [concluded Mr. C.] struggles with great de- 
termination and fidelity for the stockholders 
of the bank, I am determined to struggle 
with no less zeal against that institution; 
for I believe the interests of the people are antago- 
nistical to its existence; and I will resist the intro- 
duction of his bank in any form, as much so as I 
would resist the creation of a bank by the Govern- 
ment itself. I w.ll do my duty, unguided by party 
attachment. I shall act as a Senator of South Ca- 
rolina upon this important occasion, looking to the 
welfare and interests of my own State, and to the 
whole Union. 

Mr. BENTON addressed the Senate, and, after 
coneluding, 

Mr. KING of Georgia obtained the floor, and 
moved an adjournment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Sept. 22, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by— 

Messrs. ADAMS, BRIGGS, PARMENTER, 
and LINCOLN, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SIBLEY of New York. 

Mr. REILY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BEIRNE of Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker POLK of Tennessee. 

Mr. RARIDEN of Indiana. 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 
~ The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
sines of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Wise on the 19th inst: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the delays and failures, 
and the expenditures which have attended the pro- 
secution of that war, and into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generally; that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 
and papers; and that it have power to sit in the re- 
cess; and that it make report to the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. GLASCOCK had moved te amend the fore- 
going resolution by striking out all after the word 
£t resolved,” and inserting the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the Florida war, and the causes 
of the extraordinary delays and failures, and the 
expenditures which have attended the prosecution 


of the same, and all the facts connected with its 
history generally; and that said cornuitiee have 
power te send for persons and papers.’*_ 

The question immediately pending, Wis the mo- 
tion of Mr. Howard to strike out the words “ That 
a select committee be appointed,” and insert “ That 
the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed.” 

Mr. BELL felt that when the opportunity oc- 
curred, he should not Jet it pass in addressing a 
few remarks io the House connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration. He thought it apparent 
to every member of the House, and every indivi- 
dual in the country, that this subject required some 
attention and investigation. Some inquiry wasde- 
manded by the extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with it. He cared not so much how the 
inquiry was instituted, provided it was instituted in 
such way as to bring to light the secrets connected 
with it, which had been withheld from the Ameri- 
can. people; he might say, the secrets connected 
with the weakness of the Government. in carrying 
on this war. He had heard no gentleman object 
to this, or say that the investigation should not be 
had. Some gentlemen had said that the committee 
should be appointed in the ordinary way; that is, by 
the Speaker of the House. Here a question of 
some delicacy was presented. It was a difficulty 
which every gentleman was not willing to encoun+ 
ter; and the Chair was entitled to the forbearance 
of both parties in the House in reference to the ap- 
pointment of the committee; because it was a mat- 
ter of great responsibility, and one which every 
gentleman who filled the Chair, he believed, would 
be willing to evade if it could be done consistent 
with duty. He thought, however, that this ques- 
tion might be discussed without any delicacy. 
For several years past it had been the practice, and 
for a few years it had been more rigidly adhered to 
than formerly, to constitute the committees of the 
House in such manner as to give a preponderance 
in favor of the administration, or the party in 
power; but he did not know that it would be proper 
to charge this as a dereliction of duty on the part 
of the Chair, as it was only following out the de- 
mocratic usage for some years back. .He took it, 
however, that a more full and fair investigation 
might be had by raising the committee in the way 
proposed by the gentleman from Virginia, namely, 
by ballot. It was expected by the country that a 
proper and thorough investigation of this matter 
should be had without reference to party. But if the 
Chair is to make the appointment of the committee 
in compliance with usage, he would ask whether 
more was to be expected than had heretofore been re- 
ceived from investigating committees of this kind. 
We could not expect greater disclosures than we 
have received from former investigaling committees, 
which have turned out generally to be complete 
failures. Wow, under these circumstances, he 
would ask whether it would not be proper to re- 
leve the Chair from the responsibility of makiug 
this appointment, because, in case of its failure, 
the odium would rest upon him of not having 
appointed a proper committee? The gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Glascoek) on a former day, 
had thrown out the suggestion, and again repeated 
it on yesterday, that it was proper that the Chair 
should appoint the committec, so that all the 
commanding generals engaged in the campaign 
might have a representative upon it. Now, he 
would take the appointment from the Chair for the 
very purpose of preventing these officers from 
having their friends on the committee, who might 
improperly favor some and censure others. He 
would give the appointment to the impartial senti- 
ment of the House, to be exercised either by secret 
ballot, or viva voce, if gentlemen desired. He did 
not desire to have packed commitiees in favor 
of any particular generals, or of the adminis- 
tration. So far as he himself was concerned, 
he would not put a partisan of either of the 
commanding generals on the committee. He 
would have it constituted of men of business 
habits, but men who were not the personal 
riends of either of the officers who might sustain 
one and diminish the fame of other. He did not 
go for the inquiry, for the purpose of raising the 
character of any individual, but for the purpose of 
raising the character of the army itself and the na- 
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tion. He would vote for a committee without 
reference to party as a matter of policy, and he 
would not pack it either with administration or op- 
position men; but he would have it made up of 
men of character and standing before the country, 
so that the investigation might be impartia!, and be 
looked upen by the. country as impartial. He 
went for this mode of appointment of the commit- 
tee, experiment as might be, and he would try the 
experiment to see if it would notlead to a good re- 
sult. He again repeated that the investigation was 
demanded from the extraordinary circumstances of 
the case, and he would state the reasons why, in 
his opinion, it was demanded. It was an anomaly 
in the history of Governments of modern times, 
and much more so that it should occur in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, that this Florida 
war should cost nearly as much as the whole war of 
the revolution, when there have not been engaged in 
it, according to the estimate of the most discreet per- 
sons, over two thousand Indians and negroes, and 
according to the estimate of others not over 1,000 
We havealready expended nine millions or upwards, 
and are now asked for a million and a half more; 
and it is estimated, that from the number of claims 
which will be brought against the Government, in 
consequence of it, and the number of the forces 
now concentrating in that quarter, that it will cost 
before it is all settled twenty millions of dollars. 
Yet notwithstanding this extraordinary expenditure, 
we have never had the first message from the Ex- 
ecutive on the subject; and the special attention of 
the House has never been called to the subject of 
this war. He looked upon it as extraordinary, 
that a subject connected with such tragical incidents 
and vast expenditures, should not have been, worth 
the notice of a special Message from the President 
of the United States. Mr. B. then referred to the 
fact, that the Government was now concentrating 
a force of the regular troops of the United States, 
to the number of about four thousand men in 
Florida, for the purpose of commencing another 
campaign, and calling on the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and Alabama, for 
volunteers; in addition to this number, which, in 
all he expected would amount to between seven, 
and eight thousand men. These troops, he presum- 
ed, were tomarchand countermarch after provi- 
sions more frequently than after an enemy. He 
contended that this was too great an army 
for the occasion, and stated that formerly that coun- 
try had been marched through in pursuit of a su- 
perior cnemy, by Tennessee troops, not exceeding 
two thousand in number. He contended that fault 
must lie somewhere, and he strongly suspected that 
it would be found in a great measure to lie with 
the imbecile condition of the national army, and 
the want ofa sufficient number of cflicers, ard in 
suppert of this opinion he referred to the condition 
of the troops at the battle of the Withlacoochie and 
Tampa Bay, about the time. of the unfortunate af- 
fair of Dade’s command. He went for the inves- 
tigation, so that the country might know where the 
blame. rested, and that the officers engaged in that 
campaign might have justice done them. 

Mr. WISE begged leaveto make acorrection as to 
a matter of fact in the reports of the statement he 
made to the House on yesterday in relation to the 
occurrence in the committee room last winter which 
he had spoken of. It is stated in the report in the 
Globe, and it is substantially the same in the Intel- 
ligencer, that in speaking of his friend, Col. Camp- 
bell, of South Carolina, he had said that that gen- 
tleman had rose from his seat, locked the door of 
the committee room, put the key in his pocket, and 
swore that until the infamous falsehoods in that 
report were expunged, no one should leave the 
room. This (Mr. W. said) was a mistake in the 
reporter. He did not say that the gentleman ac- 
tually locked the door, and put the key in his pock- 
ei. He stated that the gentleman turned to the 
door, and said that he would lock it, and would put 
the key in his pocket, if the offensive parts were nat 
stricken out.. Sir, said Mr. W. it was not necessary 
for the gentleman to lock the door; the threat was 
enough; it answered every purpose. 

Mr. GHOLSON said that he, like the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) and every other gen- 
teman who had addressed the House, was in favor 
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quiry into every thing connected with the Florida 
war, būt he wished it instituted in accordance with 
the usages and customs which had. always go- 
verned this House. What was the object to be 
effected by the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia? It first proposed to have an investiga- 
tion, and then proposed. to have the committee 
composed of what he must here teim the minority 
of the House, representing as they do the minority 
of the people of the United States; irresponsible, as 
all minorities were. Yet that gentleman wanted to 
have a committee composed of those irresponsible 
persons, to investigate that very important matter 
which had excited the interest of the country so 
much. He hoped the subject would be referred to 
the regular standing committee of the House, con- 
stituted for the purpose of taking charge of those 
subjects, and he trusted they would have no more 
such select committees as the two appointed at the 
last session of Congress. He had heard a rumor 
last spring in relation to the occurrence which the 
gentleman had on yesterday made public; but he 
had hoped, for the honor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the American people, that it was 
untine. But the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise) had seen proper in debate to expose the 
secrets of the prison house, and lay before the world 
the details of a scene which he pronounced to be a 
disgrace to the Congress of the United States. Has 
it come to this, thata mere threat from a gallant 
South Carolinian shall have such an effect upon a 
majority of a committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, that they dare not pre- 
sent a paper which they had prepared as their re- 
port? If this was the rule by which committees were 
to be governed, he thought the gentleman might not 
have such scruples about sending the subject to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; for if the one mem- 
ber of the opposition should use a threat with the 
same effect which the gentleman has asserted the 
one in his committee was used, he would bring 
over the other eight to agree with him,-or at least 
not to report in opposition to his views of right and 
wrong. He was much obliged to. the gentleman 
from Virginia for this further evidence of the man- 
ner in which business was conducted before those 
select committees of the last session. Who ever 
heard in a deliberative body of a majority being 
told that the one who would dare to: present 
a paper containing their views, would be held per- 
sonally responsible; and that if he did not hold him- 
self responsible, he should be chastised. Yet the 
gentleman who makes these disclosures. wants 
another committec; and it was to be supposed, from 
the part he seemed to take, that he desired a com- 
mittee this time who would not be required to be 
locked up in a room, and threatened with chastise- 
ment, to make them make a report in a particular 
manner. The gentleman from Virginia was not 
willing to trust to this committee being composed 
of a majority of the members in favor of the admi- 
nistration. Ifthe gentleman cannot trust the ma- 
jority of the House, who are responsible to the 
country, how can the majority trust the minority, 
who are irresponsible? Why not have a majority 
of the friends of the administration on this commit- 
tee? He had heard no one oppose this investigation; 
not a Single friend of the administration had raised 
his voice against it; yet the moment it was intro- 
duced, it called forth the most violent denunciations 
and philipics from the gentleman from Virginia, 
and all for the purpose of getting a majo- 
tity of persons on his committee opposed to 
the administration, for he: could see no other 
object which the gentleman could have in view 
than to get a majority of opposition men on it, who 
will report preciscly in accordance with his decla- 
rations. In relation to the scene in the committee 
room, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Muhlenberg,) had told us that the paper never was 
read before the majority of the committee, until it 
was read in the room, and that the moment it was 
read, they stated they would not agree to it; yet not 
satisfied with this, the minority had to resort to 
threats to make them expunge their report in the 
shortest time possible. He considered that those 
scenes in these black holes of the Capitol would 
diminish the respect which the people entertained 


of the investigation. He was in favor of the in- 


forthe Congress of the United States; and it was a 
lesson for them not to raise committees of this kind, 
It was the legitimate business.of standing commit- 
tees to investigate matters of this kind, and provide 
the proper remedy. We have heard a great deal 
about the clerk of the committee writing the report, 
and the insinuation that the majority were not able 
to write it.. Now he looked upon it as an imma- 
terial matter, as to who the scribe was that drew 
up the report, when the materials were furnish- 
ed by the majority of the committee, and they 
adopted it as their own, and were respon i le 
for the facts. It only. showed, however, that 


there was a party: in the House who laid: 
claim. to all the talent and all the de- 
cency, As to what would have been the fate of 


the report of the minority, that is the report of the 
gentieman from ‘Virginia himself, if it had been 
read in committee, and the members of the majo- 
rity had been as courageous as the gallant South 
Carolinian, we know not. It is possible that the 
power of a threat might have operated somewhat 


` on that report. 


Mr, LINCOLN stated that fhe report of the mi- 
nority of the committee was read in the committee 
room in presence of all the members, and signed 
by the three members of the minority. 

Mr. GHOLSON only spoke on authority of the 
gentleman from Virginia. Te had stated that his 
report was not read in the committee room, and it 
was of his report that he had spoken. Mr. G. 
would support the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland to send the subject to the Committee of 
Military Affairs. Although he was a member of 
that committee, he did not know what were the 
sentiments of its members, as they had. had no 
matter referred to them at the present session, and 
had held no meetings. He then replied to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Cushing) in relation to the sympathy which that 
gentleman had expressed for the savages of Flori- 
da, and the denunciations he had made of the 
course of policy pursued by the Government, and 
pointed out the.extraordinary difficulties and dis- 
advantages under which our troops had labored 
in that country, and concluded by saying that all 
he asked was a fair and impartial investigation of 
the matter. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said he should not have 
arisen to address the House, had not allusion 
been made in the debate upon this subject to a 
gentleman to whom he bore a near relation. [He 
alluded to Gen. Campbell of South Carolina.| 
He did not rise to defend that gentleman, because 
he required no defence; but he would now state to 
the House that he believed that gentleman enter- 
tained the most kind feelings towards all the mem- 
bers of the majority of the select committee of the 
last session, and he imputed no dishonorable mo- 
tives to the majority in consequence of the report 
referred to. He had heard that gentleman speak 
of the members of the majority of that committee 
in the highest terms. Mr. C. sincerely regretted 
that this unpleasant subject should be introduced 
before the House, and he hoped it might not again 
be alluded to, unless it was relevant to the 
matter under debate. With regard to the re- 
solution, he hoped the inquiry might be had, 
but he was perfectly indifferent as to the man- 
ner in which it should be had. He cared not 
whether the object was attained through a sclect 
committee, or throngh the regular standing com- 
mittee of the Honse. Our generals in Florida had 
notadded to their laurels any of the evergreens 
which bloomed in that southern clime; but this was 
attributable to the nature of the country, and the 
description of the enemy. The country is without 
roads and without provisions, and it was injustice 
to attribute the failures of that campaign either to 
the generals, or to the gallant men who served in 
those campaigns, or to the late administration of 
ihe General Government. In justice to those dis- 
tinguished commanders—in justice to the late ad- 
ministration—and in justice to the gallant men who 
perilled their lives in this service, this investigation 
should be had. The people require it, the national 
honor requires it, and the world should know why 
it was that a small and naked band of’savages had 
been enabled so long to resist the power of the 


American army. The people of the southern 
country should know why it was that they were so 
constantly called upon. for volunteers and drafted 
men to march on this unpleasant service. ‘The me- 
chanic should know why hehad been called fromhis 
workshop, and the farmer from his plough, at an 
unseasonable time, to the loss of his crop, to pur- 
sue over the barren sands and through pestilential 
marshes of Florida—perhaps to fall a victim to dis- 
ease, and perish an inglorious victim to that insa- 
lubrious climate, or perhaps to return toil-worn to 
his impoverished family. It is true, that the enemy 
are too weak and contemptible to excite any thing 
like a national feeling; but still the Seminoles, from 
their long stand for their independence, must ex- 
cite the sympathy of every honorable bosom. They, 
however, cannot remain in independence, éven ad- 
mitting that they could make the Withlacoochie 
their boundary; and their only safety is in removal 
west of the Mississippi. Let them execute. their 
treaty, and remove beyond the contamination of 
the white men, and there is still before them a 
future which may be a future of happiness to those 
unsophisticated children of nature. He trusted the 
result of this investigation might lead to a termina- 
tion of this war, which had cost the Government 
much money, and been the means of the loss of so 
many valuabie lives. 

Without taking the question, the Efouse, on mo- 
tion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, proceeded to the 
orders of the day; and on motion of the same gen- 
tleman, went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration of the bill to- 
POSTPONE THE FOURTH INSTALMENT WITH THE 

STATES. 

The question pending was on the amendment of 
Mr. PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite 
clause “ till further provision by law,” and insert 
“the first day of January, 1839.” 

Mr. C. SHEPARD took the floor, and opposed 
the bill, on the ground that the thirty-seven millious 
of surplus actually belonged to. the States the mo- 
ment the deposite act was passed. He granted 
there was a deficit, but this ofered no justifiable 
reason for withholding the payment. In reference 
to the deposite act itself, he held it to be constitu- 
tional, at least as much so as depositing the public 
money in the State banks; and said, if he had been 
a member of the last Congress, he should have voted 
for giving the whole of the surplus absolutely alto- 
gether to the States. Admitting a deficit, the ques- 
lion arose, how the payment should be made. TIe 
thought there was no difficulty on that head. The 
debt of the Bank of the United States might be 
sold in Europe, or the payment might be met by 
reducing the salaries of the officers of the Govern- 
ment which had been raised last session, and by 
restricting a number of extravagant expenditures. 
In reference to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he said that if a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in England had presented snch a docu- 
ment, it would have been scouted and hissed out of 
Parliament. Mr. S. ascribed all the embarrass- 
ments to the measures of the late administration, 
but said he should enter more at large into the 
subject when the other bills came up for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SIBLEY also passed some strictures upon 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, oppo- 
sed the bill, and said the first great question to be 
decided was, what are the obligations resting upon 
the Federal Government in the relation it stands to 
the sovereign States of the Union? The subject, it 
appeared to him, had been, so far, too much con- 
sidered as if the Federal Government alone*was 
interested in a wise and just conelusion of the 
question. Now were they bound to fulfil their obli- 
gations? and, if so,means ought anc must be found, 
at all events, to conform to those obligations, The 
faith and honor of the Federa! Government were 
involved in this question, and bound to the several 
States for the performance, in good faith, and 
to the utmost spirit of the engagement, for 
which the act of June, 1836, was the basis. That 
act he reviewed at some length. He conceded that 
that statute did not establish a contract, but it wasa 
proposition for a contract from one party, which, if 
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cel of a contract. This had been done in the pre- 
sent case by the States consenting to take upon them- 
selves the obligations of the act, and that assent of 
theirs made it at once a valid and binding contract, 
the provisions and requirements of which the Fede- 
ral Government was bound to fulfil. On this point 
Mr. S. dwelt at length, and cited a number of pre- 
cedents in proof of the validity of this contract. He 
replied to the objection that it had been given with- 
out consideration, by adverting to the charge and 
trouble it involved. In one form or another, it 
had already cost the people of the State of New 
York alone above two hundred ‘thousand dollars, 
independent of the labor and trouble, and the 
pledge of their faith, for its safe keeping. It had, 
therefore, all the legal, technical forms of a con- 
tract. Moreover, the States had, in consequence, 
made contracts with their citizens, which contracts 
they would comply with, whatever might be the 
less or inconvenience, He insisted that the ques- 
tion of impairing the contract was not one which 
ought tu be considered by the General Govern- 
ment, for it had no right to prescribe what a sove- 
reign State should do. Hence they had no power 
to pass a law to withhold this payment. He be- 
lieved, however, the Governmen! was in a condi- 
tion to pay the money, for it was not improbable 
but that the States would receive orders on the de- 
posite banks, and good faith and honor demanded 
that they should pay it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN said, considering the position 
he occupied at the last session, on this very subject, 
he hoped the committee would indulge him with 
making a few remarks. There had been a great 
number of very ingenious arguments already offer- 
ed to the consideration of the committee, and he 
was more and more impressed with the belief that 
honorable gentlemen who had addressed the com- 
mittee lost sight of the main question at issue, and 
entirely mistook the spirit, and meaning, and in- 
tention of the deposite law; and it was in conse- 
quence of mistaking the spirit of that law that they 
had been suffered to range into so wide a field of de- 
bate on what he considered an erroneous issue. It 
had been, time and time again, asserted that that 
law was a contract, an obligation from which 
the United States were not at liberty to de- 
part. That it was a contract that could be 
enforced, and legally enforced. He disagreed 
altogether from this position. He did not go 
upon technicalities, but on a higher principle— 
as much higher as heaven itself was higher than 
the earth, he meant the moral one. It was upon 
that ground he originally voted upon this question. 
It was because he could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that Congress had any right to deposite the 
surplus revenue of this Government with the seve- 
ral States of the Union. 

Now was this law a contract as had been alledged? 
Did it partake of any of the features of a contract? 
No. It was a mere gratuity; a gratuity which was 
not the basis, and which could not be made the 
basis, of a contract. Why, supposing one indivi- 
dual should say to another, that he would 
make him a donation by a particular time, 
and something should intervene, some calamity, 
disappointment, or the loss, perhaps, of the very 
thing he promised to give, would any one contend 
that that promise formed a legal, binding contract? 
No. Would any one pretend that it formed a 
moral obligation on the part of him who promised 
te give? No. There was nota gentleman upon 
that floor, he apprehended, who would make that 
assertion. 

He put another case. Supposing one individual 
should say to another, “I have the sum of $50,000 
now in hand, or soon will have in the hands of an 
agent of mine, for which I have no use. It is at 
present of no sort of benefit to myself. I, as your 
friend, will let you have the use of it until f call 
for it? Then supposing the money to be paid 
in four instalments of one, two, three, and four 
months, and he got the first three instalments, but 
the one who promised the money is overtaken by 
an unforeseen calamity; his property engulfed ina 
flood, or fre consumed his dwelling, he would have 
a usc for that money, or some of it instantly. Let 
me ask (said Mr. C.) if that individual were to go 


acceded to by the other party, became part and par- jj to his friend, and tell him “It is true I agreed to 
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hand over to you $50,000 for your use and benefit, 
till I should want it, butI am visited by a calamity, 
and I cannot do without this sum”. I ask, sir, (said 
Mr. C.) if he would have the hardihood to look 
his friend in the face, and say that that friend was 
under a moral obligation to give him the money? 
No, he would blush to make a charge of that 
sort. 

Now let him bring to the attention of gentlemen 
what he considered a test question upon this. sub- 
ject. In passing the law of June ’36, what did 
Congress say to the several States of the Union? 
Why, that they had a surplus revenue which they 
had then no use for, and they offered it to the seve- 
ral States for their use and benefit, until they should 
be under the necessity of calling for it, or until they 
wanted it. Jt was under these circumstances, and 
these circumstances alone, that the deposite act 
was passed. He put another case: Supposing 
that, on the first of January, 1837, when the amount 
of the surplus in the Treasury was ascertained to 
be upwards of thirty millions, on the very next day 
the whole of that sum should be annihilated, what 
then? Why, forsooth, according to the argument 
nsed in that House, according to the declarations 
they had heard repeated over and over again, the 
United States would be bound, legally bound, say 
some gentlemen, to borrow money to make the 
deposite; ay, they go further, and say they are 


morally bound to contract a debt to de- 
posite money! Mr. ©. entreated gentlemen 
not to do this. He implored gentlemen not 


to incur a debt, not to tax the people, for 
the purpose of raising money to deposite with the 
States. Would an individua! borrow money for 
the sake of depositing it in a bank, or in any other 
institution? Assurediy not. Mr. C. denied again 
that the act partook of the nature of a contract, 
and concluded by saying that it would be no 
breach of honor or good faith to withhold the 
payment of the fourth instalment. 

Mr. HOLSEY went into a minute examination 
of the state of the Treasury, in order to show that 
there would be an excess of expenditure over the 
income of the present year, and that there would 
be no surplus remaining in the Treasury at the end 
of the year. Mr. H. said he had read the Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, which had been 
so much animadverted upon, and believed that if 
there was mist (as it was asserted) any where, it 
was in those minds who had not understood it, for 
it was certainly not in that document. He would 
venture to say, that if that report was submitted 
to a tribunal of foreign ministers of finance, they 
would pronounce it as plain, clear, and lucid a 
document as had ever been written on the subject, 
But the Secretary of the Treasury had himself di- 
vested it of all obscurity, by leaving. out every 
technical phrase; and Mr. H. would venture to 
assert, that in less than twelve months from this 
time there was net an intelligent farmer in the 
whole country who would not comprehend it. 

Mr. HI. then entered inte a variety of statements 
in support of the propositions he assumed. The 
result on the first point showed there would be, at 
the end of the year, an excess of expenditure over 
the means of the Government of somewhere about 
twelve millions of dollars, He then examined the 
proposition for borrowing money to make the fourth 
payment, and shewed how contradictory it was to 
the intent of the framers of the Constitution to 
raise money for such an object. In reference to 
the deposite act. if a contract, it was a contract 
based alone upon the distribution of an existing 
surplus, not wanted for the ordinary or extraordi 
nary expenditures of the Government. The sirac- 
ture was reared npon that rock, and was so under- 
stood at the time the statnte was enacted. The 
money to be distributed was out of a surplus fand. 
Where was there a surplus fund, There was none. 
Therefore there was no obligation on the part of 
the Government to carry out the provisions of that 
act. The surplus being gone, the obligation to dis- 
tribute went with it; and now, were they to tax the 
people for the purpose of raising a fand to pay out 
this surplus, or pretended surplus! Was such an 
exercise of the taxing power ever contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution? It was not, nor 
would the people sanction it. 

As to the power of Congress to pass such a bill 
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as the one under discussion, he had no doubt, for 
he held that one Legislature had the power to re- 
peal the acts of the preceding one, no matter what 
rights had been given under it, except the right of 
property. Some gentlemen contended that the 
surplus was a gift to the States. But he contended 
thai there were not the slightest grounds for such 
an assumption. One gentleman had said that the 
States had acquired a right to it, as a matter of 
equity. Why, he might as well contend that an 


individual to whom had been loaned a sam of mo- | 


ney, had acquired a right to keep it, from that fact. 
Had the people in 1836 understood the bill to be 
otherwise than a deposite act, it would never have 
passed? No member would'have dared to go home 
to his constituents, and iell them that he had voted 
their money out of the Treasury, and given it to 
the people. The people of Georgia would spurn 
the idea of receiving the money under such cir- 
cumstances. He had no desire to contaminate his 
fingers with a fund which had been drawn from the 
people without any necessity. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, of Maine, addressed the 
committee as follows: Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great reluctance that I ever rise to say any thing 
upon this floor, and that reluctance is increased at 
the present time, by the reflection that so many 
gentlemen distinguished for their talents and elo- 
quence have preceded me in thisdebate. But, sir, 
I feel impelled by a sense of duty which I cannot 
Overcome, to present my views very briefly to the 
committee, however far I may fall behind other 
gentlemen, either in the matter or in the manner of 
presenting it, 

‘The genileman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Shepard,) who has just given us a very hand- 
some specch upon this subject, commenced with 
an eulogy upon the deposite act of 1836. Sir, I 
cannot agree with that gentleman as to the cha- 
racter of that act, either as to its expediency, or 
the principles involved in its passage. Its” ten- 
deney to lessen the dignity and independence of 
the States, by rendering them, to some extent at 
least, dependants upon the bounty of the General 
Government, Tts covert and insidious introduc- 
tion of an erroncous and dangerous principle into 
our system of legislation—the right of taxation for 
purposes of distribution. Its tendency to keep up, 
if not to raise ahigh tarif.. The inequality in its 
ratio of distribution, being directly at variance 
with the principle of taxation recognised in the 
Constitution of the United States. These, to say 
nothing of numerous other objections to the’ aci, 
stamp it with a character very different, to 
my mind, from that bestowed upon it by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Sir, I voted 
against its passage, finding myself in a small 
minority of forty-one upon that occasion, My 
position was then taken after I had brought to 
the subject the best lights of my understanding, 
with the sincerest desire to learn what was true and 
to do what was right; and I have never seen cause 
to regret the result to which E was brought, nor has 
any thing since occurred to change, in any degree, 
my views of the law alluded to. Its reception by 
the citizens of my own State, and its operation 
there, certainly were not calculated to produce that 
effect. There was, I believe, but one voice among 
the democracy upon that subject. At all events, it 
Was so in my own district. If gentlemen say that 
the late election in Maine indicates a change of 
opinion, I answer that this question, so far as my 
knowledge extends, was nor involved in any way 
in the late political contest; and I will add that an 
election tock place a few months after the passage 
of the law, and in my own district, at least, a most 
emphatic approval of my vote was given by the 
people. But, in passing, let me say one word 
upon the subject of our late election, xs some gen- 


tlemen seem disposed to introduce it here, and to | 


make it a matter of triumph, particularly the gen. 


tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle.) Let me | 


tell gentlemen that it may yet appear ‘that they 
have been “hallooing before they were out of the 
woods.” The news of our defeat comes from an 
opposition course, and, in the course of my short 
expericnce, I have generally found the first ac- 
counts coming from that quarter to be inaccurate; 
and J feel justiied in this remark by the general 
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| incredulity which is new manifested by all parties 
| in regard to these accounts from Maine. It may 
be, however, that we are beaten; but if it should so 
il prove, and gentlemen are rejoicing over a perme- 
nent change in the politics of the State, Jet me say, 
“lay not that flattering unttion to your souls.” 
The election, if lost, has been lest by a combina- 
tion of personal and local questions and interests, 
not involving the great political questions of the 
day. Maine is essentially democratic, and the 


the State, and effesiually throw off any odium that 
may have been. incurred in the late contest. Yes, 
sir, “the star in the East,” though its lustre may 
now be dimmed, will yet shine forth with renewed 
and inereased effulgence. 

But to return to the pending question, I need not 
say that being opposed to the original act in its in- 
ception, and in all its subsequent stages and pro- 
cesses, I am of course in favor of the bill now 
proposing the postponement of the payment of the 
fourth instalment. But itis said by several gen- 
tlemen that we cannot lawfully withhold this in- 
stalment. That the States have acquired a vested 
rightin it, by virtue of a contract. Sir, T had 
thought that the doctrine of vested rights had be- 
come sufficiently odious through the indiscreet use 
of it by its friends, without attempting to apply it 
to this case. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Briggs) has labored to show that there is a 
contract between the States and the Government of 
the United States, and upon the establishment of 
that point, seemed to consider the right -of the 
States to the instalment as clearly made out. Now, 
sir, does. one follow the other? “It -appears to me 
not. If it bea contract, the-néxt inquiry is, what 
are its terms, and is it a. ying and valid one? 
And, for the purposes of this. argument, it may be 
addmitted to be a contract. ` AH bai/ments are con- 
tracts. This is one kind of bailment, and, there- 
fore, a contract. It falls within that class of bail- 
ments, technically denominated in the law “ de- 
posite,” which is the bailment of a ‘thing by one 
to another, to be returned when the bailor calls for 
it, By this, the bailee acquires no right or title 
in the thing bailed, or to its use, but is bound 
to restore it when called for. : 

On the part of the United States this bailment of 
money to the States was merely gratuitous; and 
there was no such consideration in the case as to 
render the contract a legal and valid one. But it 
is said there was a promise on the part of the States 
to pay back the money, and this constituted agood 
consideration. Sir, as well might I set up a legal 
claim to my neighher's horse—ay, to a vested right 
inhim, because my neighbor, in the exercise of a 
spirit of courtesy and kindness, said I might have 
the use of his horse at any time, on my promise to 
return him. But the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sibley) has undertaken to show that there 
was a good consideration upon strict common law 
principles, and has quoted. from the old books the 
definition of a good consideration to be, “a charge 
or trouble to one party, or a benefit to the other;” 
both of which, he says, exist in this case. The 
States, it is said, incurred charges and trouble in 
receiving and keeping this money, and the Gene- 
ral Government derived a benefit in having it kept 
for them. Sir, I must confess I was not prepared 
to hear such a position as this taken. Can it, in 
any sense, be said to be a charge or trouble to a 
State to receive a large sum of money, and use it 
for an indefinite period without paying interest for 
it? Ifso, I know of a great many people who 
would like to be troubled in the same way; and I 
cannot say that I should have any very serious ob- 
Jections to it myself. Again: how can it be said, 
in any proper sense of the term, that the United 
States Government derive a benefit from the trans- 
action? Just look at the facts. The Government 
i) have a large surplus, which they do not want to 
use, lying in the deposite banks, and for which the 
Government is drawing interest. This surplus the 
Government withdraws from the banks, and depo- 
sites with the States, to be kept by them without 
the payment of interest. And this the gentleman 
from New York calls a benefit to the United States 
Government! Sir, 1 cannot conceive of a more 
i palpable perversion of our mother tongue, 


democracy will yet rise in their strength, redeem. 


But, to strengthen his position, that the charge or 
trouble incurred by the States constitutes a good 
consideration, the gentleman from New York goes 
on to show how the Government of his State dis- 
posed of the money after it was received, and how 
various expenses were incurred. Sir, is this a le- 
gitimate and proper mode of construing a contract, 
or for ascertaining whether there be a legal consi- 
deration or not upon which it is founded? I think 
not. A contract, illegal or invalid at the time of 
its creation, cannot be purged of its illegal quali- 
ties, and made valid by any thing which may sub- 


` sequently be done by either party. 


The gentleman from New York has also urged 
upon us, in an eloquent and forcible manner, the 
moral obligation which it is said we are under to 
pay over this fourth instalment. Upon this point, 
however, 1 will not occupy the time of the com- 
mittee; as it has been fully and ably replied to by 
others. At the best, for those taking this ground, 
there may be said to be conflicting claims upon the 
same fund. That of the Government, to carry on 
its necessary functions and operations, and that of 
the States, as borrowers without interest. Which 
of these claims is paramount, I will leave for each 
member to decide for himself, constituting as he 
does an important part of the Government itself. 


But again, in relation to. the construction of this 
rlleged contract, it is said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Briggs) and others, that this 
noney deposited with -the States cannot be called 
back, except in the mode prescribed in the proviso 
of the 13th section of the deposite act; that is, in 
sums not exceeding $30,000 per month. If this 
position be correct, then this Jaw is not what its 
title imports, a deposite law, but is, in fact, with re- 
gard to some of the States, at least, a distribution. 
In New. York, for instance, the amount thus drawn 
would amount to only abont the legal interest on 
the amount deposited. So that, in abont seventeen 
years, the claim of the United States will have 
become entirely satisfied, while every dollar of the 
principle will remain untouched in ihe hands of 
that State. Now, was this the intention of those 
who enacted this law? No, sir. Its friends repel- 
led the charge that it was distribution in disguise, 
and strenuously maintained, while the bill was 
undergoing discussion in this House, that it crea- 
ted a deposite merely. Such also is the title of the 
bill. But if the construction of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts obtains, then this law is made 
what its framers never intended it should be, and 
will make the title as perfect a misnomer as can 
be conceived. Under this view, therefore, I con- 
tend that the construction sought to be fixed upon 
this law is incorrect, and cannot be sustained. 
What, then, is the true contract between the par- 
ties? The gentleman from New York (Mr. Sibley) 
says that the statute constitutes the contract. Tt 
appears to me to be otherwise. The statute, I ad- 
mit, prescribes the contract, hut nothing more. This 
contrac is to be in writing, and its terms are set 
forth in the statute. What are they? The lan- 
guage of the statute is as follows: 


“Be it further enacted, That the money which 
shall be in the Treasury of the United States, on 
the first day of January, 1837, reserving the sum 
of five millions of dollars, shall be deposited with 
the several States in proportion to their respective 
representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, as shall, by law, 
authorize their Treasurers, or other competent att- 
thorities, to receive the same on the terms herein- 
after specified, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deliver the same to such Treasurcr, or other 
competent anthorities, on receiving certificates of 
deposite therefor, signed by such competent autho- 
tities, in such form as may be prescriked by 
the Secretary aforesaid, which certificates shall 
express the usual and legal obligations, and 
pledge the faith of the State, for the safe-keep- 
Ing and repayment thereof, and shall pledge 
the faith of the States receiving the same, to 
pay the said moneys, and every part thereef, frona 
time to time, whenever the same sha'l be required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of de~ 
fraying any of the wants of the public treasury be- 
yond the amount of the five millions aforesaid.” 
Here, so far as regards the terms of the contract, 


which is to be in writing, the statute stops. The 
States are to pay back, not in-sums of $10,000, or 
$20,000, nor at any particular times, but in any 
sums, atany times, whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall require it. To be sure, in a pro- 
viso to the law, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
prohibited from calling back the deposite execpt 
upon notice of thirty days, and then only in limited 
amounts, But with this the States have nothing to 
do, any farther than they are indirectly benefited 
by the regulations imposed by the Government for 
its own purposes. This proviso does not consti- 
tute a part of the eontract, but was a restriction im- 
posed by Congress upon the Secretary, who, they 
had reason to believe, was hostile to the law, and, 
they perhaps feared, would call back the deposite 
more rapidly than they might deem necessary. 

But I do not take this ground, sir, because E am 
in favor of calling this money back from the States, 
so far as the deposite has been made. And here I 
differ with the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Hol- 
sey) who has just taken his seat. I do not believe 
a vote can ever be obtained for calling it back; and, 
with my present views, I should not be willing to 
be instrumental in effecting that object. The mis- 
chief has been done, and it cannot be remedied by 
insisting upon’ a repayment of the money. 

If my views of the legal rights of the parties to 
this contract be correct, then the only question is, 
whether it is expedient to withho!d the payment of 
the fourth instalment. And, in regard to this 
question, I cannot conceive how there can be two 
opinions, except as between those who hold that a 
national debt is a national blessing, and those who 
hold. otherwise. For we are shown, most clearly, in 
the report of the Secretary, that there will be a 
deficit in the Treasury if this instalment be paid 
to the States. I know that gentlemen talk about 
this report being a Cretan labyrinth that they can- 
not understand how there is to be any deficit; 
that they are in a mist and cannot see clearly. 
Sir, is the Secretary to blame for this? If gentle- 
men are groping their way in the mists of error, 
let them make haste to reach those elevated 
grounds, where the clear sunlight of truth will 
chase away all mists, and enable them to see 
clearly. The report of the Secretary appears 
to me to state the facts ina manner’ perfectly 
clear and. intelligible, so that he who runs may 
read. These facts have also been placed before 
us in different modes by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Jones,) and by the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Holsey,) all arriving at the same 
result, and showing, most conclusively, that if this 
instalment be paid over, there will necessarily be 
a deficit in the Treasury, The only question then 
is, whether we shall resort to a loan to raise money 
for the purpose of depositing it with the States. 
Sir, what would be thought of the man who 
should hire money from one bank for the purpose 
of depositing it in another without interest? Would 
he not be regarded as a fit subject for an insane 
hospital? And why should we not be exhibiting a 
similar spectacle, by refusing to pass this bill, and 
resorting to a loan to raise money for deposite 
with the States? 

In every view which I can take of this case, it 
seems to me that a postponement of the payment of 
this instalment is called for by every consideration 
of common sense, prudence, and patriotism. But 
shall the postponement be indefinite, as by the bill, 
or to. January, 1839, as proposed by the amend- 
ment? Sir, I prefer the bill without the amend- 
ment. We are told here of the disappoint- 
ments to which the States will be subjected by 
withholding this money; how it will thwart their 
plans and multiply the troubles which are al- 
ready sufficiently abundant. I ask, then, if we 
should not by adepting the amendment be 
probably subjecting the States to the same dis- 
appointments and troubles over again. If we fix 
a definite time when the instalment is to be paid, 
will not States go on as heretofore, laying their 
plans, and arranging their affairs in correspon- 
dence with such holding out on our part? And if 
so, will they not be destined to disappointment? 
For one, sir, I trust that such a policy is to be pur- 
sued that we are to have no. more large surpluses; 
that the people are no longer to be taxed that Go- 
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vernment.may be enabled to return to them again 
the amount thus levied, deducting a large propor- 
tion of it for expenses, losses, cte. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. shepard,) regrets the 
disagreeable scrambles that have been witnessed 
for appropriations for internal improvements in 
the States, and yet is in favor, as it seems to me, 
of a policy whose necessary tendency is to renew 
those scrambles. Go on with your system: uf divi- 
sion, and you directly and powerfully strengthen 
the motives to create a surplus; and whenever 
there is a surplus, there will be witnessed a disa- 
greeable scrambling for its possession. Sir, I 
dread a surplus nearly as much as I do a na- 
tional debt. Neither of them are compatible with 
the interests of our people. The one imposes 
taxes, and ofien very unequally, to pay interest 
and the salariés of a horde of petty officers; while 
the tendency of the other is to corrupt all the 
streams of legislation, and to generate a low and 
mercenary spirit among the people. I would then 
avoid them both. Let the Government be adminis- 
tered in plain republican simplicity and economy. 
Let no more money be abstracted from the pockets 
of the people, either directly or indirectly, than is 
wanted for this purpose; and let the States pre- 
serve their dignity and independence, by relying 
upon their own resources for internal improve- 
ments or other objects, instead of being humble 
suppliants for the bounty of the General Govern- 
ment. But, sir, I have detained the committee 
much longer than I had intended, and will now 
close, thanking them for the attention which they 
have given me 

Mr. PARKER said it had not been his intention 
to take any part in the discussion of this bill, and 
he should not now do so, if he had not learned 
from the remarks of his colleague, (Mr. Sibley,) 
that some of the delegation from the State of New 
York entertained on this subject sentiments very 
different from his own Fe therefore considered 
it a duty he owed to his constituents, as well as his 
colleagues, to state briefly to the committee the rea- 
sons that would induce him to vote in favor of the 
bill. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, by the honora- 
ble gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) that 
this measure has originated in a settled hostility 
to the deposite act of 1836. I do not know, sir, 
what facts within the knowledge of that gentleman 
may have led him to that conclusion, but I am 
bound to say no such inference can be fairly drawn 
from the history of the deposite act, or of the bill 
now under discussion. That act was passed on 
the 23d of June, 1836, and during the whole ses- 
sion which intervened between that time and the 
present, no effort was made by the administration 
or its friends to repeal any portion of it. Since 
the close of the last session, the revulsions and pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, so prevalent throughont 
the commercial world, have reached even the 
finances of the Government. The revenue aris- 
ing from duties has been grectiy diminished, and 
the sales of public lands lessened. The Treasury 
has become nearly exhausted, and we are expressly 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury in his report, 
that the funds in the Treasury on the Ist October 
next will be entirely insufficient for the payment 
of the fourth instalment under the deposite act. 
Such is the state of the finances of the United States, 
that the Seeretary of the Treasury finds it necessary 
to recommend the issuing of Treasury notes to 


“meet temporarily the expenses of Government. 


With all these facts before me, sir, I am led irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion, that the measure origi- 
nates from the actual necessity of the case, and not 
from any hostility to the deposite act. Whatever 
may be the fate of this bill, therefore, the feurth 
instalment cannot be paid. There are no funds to 
meet it. 

But it is said by some honorable members of this 
committee, that it is the duty of Congress to autho- 
rizea loan for this purpose. I admit this is the 
only alternative; and the consideration of this pro- 
position involves questions of a most grave and 
important character. 

In the first place, it is very doubtful whether 
Congress have power to borrow money for such a 
purpose. The eighth section of the Constitution 
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gives to Congress “ the power to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States.” Taken in connec- 
tion with the tenor of the other provisions, it seems 
fair_to infer the true construction to be, that money 
may be borrowed to pay the debts, and provide for 
ihe common defence and general welfare, of the 
United States. It cannot be suppesed that the 
framers of that instrament intended this power 
should be exercised in the manner proposed——that 
money should be borrowed—that a national debt 
should be created, for the sole purpose of deposit- 
ing the money with the States. A strict construc- 
tien of that instrument would hardly warrant such 
an inference. 

But, sir, even if such a law were not unconstitu- 
licnal, it would be aprecedent entirely new, and in my 
opinion, of the most dangerous tendency. The act 
of 1836 only proposed that a surplus actually in the 
Treasury should be deposited with the States. A 
very different question is now presented. We are 
now asked to go a step farther, aud borrow money 
for that purpose. To borrow, money and pay in- 
terest on it, and loan it to the States without interest, 
If nine miliions may be borrowed by the General 
Government for such a purpose—if this principle 
is once established by such a precedent—loans for 
hundreds of millions may yet be effected for distri- 
bution among the States. Sir, this would be an 
alluring bait—a golden prize. It would endanger 
the independence of the sovereign States. It would 
place them in a situation of dependence on the 
General Government incompatible with their true 
interests, if not with their separate existence; and 
these immense debts of the General Government 
could only be paid by an excessive tariff, or by 
other direct or indirect taxation of the people. 

Put it is said by some, that withholding this 
instalment is a breach of contract; and by others, 
that it js a violation of good faith towards the 
States. On this point, Mr. Chairman, I am compel- 
led to dissent entirely from the honorable gentlemen, 
who oppose this bill, There is no debt existing from 
the General Government to the States, The act 
authorized no distribution of money-—it was merely 
a deposite. It is so expressed in the act of 1836; it 
was so urged by its supporters at the time; and it 
was so recognised in the acts of the Legislatures of 
the several States by which their consent was given 
to the acceptance of the deposites. It has been said 
by my colleague on my left, (Mr. Sibley,) to be 
a rule of law, that where an arrangement is 
made of such a nature as affords a benefit to one 
party, and imposes a burden or trouble on the 
other: party, there is a good consideration, and a 
valid contract is created; and he applies this doc- 
trine to the.case under consideration, by saying that 
the General Government were to enjoy the benefit 
of having their funds kept safely by the States, and 
the several States were subjected to the trouble of 
taking charge of, and loaning out, the money; and 
he proceeded to say, that the Slate of New York 
had expended nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
Jars in passing the act of acceptance, and in paying 
the expenses of loaning the money to the different 
counties of that State. If, sir, this common law 
doctrine is correctly slated, it cannot be applicable 
to the case under consideration. The General Go- 
vernment derive no benefit from the transaction, 
for they receive no interest on the sums deposited; 
and the State of New York will complain of no 
trouble imposed, when the interest which it actually 
enjoys on the sum already depositel with that 
State, amounts annually to nearly double the sum 
alleged by the gentleman to have been expended. 

No agreement has been made between the Gene- 
ral Governinent and the States, except in regard to 
the money already deposited; and, on receiving that 
money, the States severally agreed to refund it 
whenever required by the Secretary of the Trea- 
smry. No act has yet been done by the States by > 
which they hold themselves responsible for the 
fourth instalment. They have only signified their 
willingness to accept it; and if the condition of the 
Treasury is such that the deposite cannot be made, 
there is surely no contract broken—no violation of 
good faith. ` 

But admit for a moment that there is a contract, 
‘a substantial contract, invested with all the legal 
forms, and three-fourths of it executed on the part 
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of the General Government. 
ment can only be paid by committiag a palpable 
violation of the Constitution, or by a disregard of 
principle, which would endanger the safety and 
welfare of the States, as well as of the General 
Government, such a contract would be void by the 
well settled rules of law, as well as by the ac- 
knowledged principies of justice. 

In the course of this debate it was said by my 
colleague on my right (Mr. Foster) that postponing 
the fourth instalment will operate more injuriously 
upon the State of New York than on many of the 
other States. I have great reason to doubt the 
correctness of this conclusion; but I should under- 
value the patriotism of the people of my State if 
I supposed they would not cheerfully submit to 
inconvenience under such an emergency, I know 
my own constituents too well to believe that they 
will expect their representative on this floor to 
vote for a measure fraught with so much danger. 

On the 3ist day of July last, a circular was 
issued by the Comptroller of the State of New 
York, stating that he had made arrangements to 
borrow money froin the Erie and Champlain Canal 
fund to supply any deficiency that might exist in 
case of the non-payment of the fourth instalment; 
and that the holders of certiticates—all of whom 
had executed mortgages for the full amount— 
might rely on receiving their money on the first 
Tuesday in October. Of course the people of that 
State will not be disappointed in recetving their 
money according to their certificates. 

But my colleague proceeded to say that the State 
banks who have a. portion of this Erie and Cham- 
plain Canal fund on deposite would be required 
to furnish the requisite funds frem their vaults, 
and must, of course, call upon their debtors and 
curtail their discounts to that amount, and thus 
produce serious embarrassment. This cannot be 
the case to any great extent, for more than nine- 
tenths of the money borrowed by the-paople on 
bond and mortgage under the late act is paid im- 
mediately to the banks. It is borrowed, in mast 
instances, for the very purpose of paying bank 
debts. It is changing the indebtedness from the 
banks to the State, and on much mo aredyvan- 
lageous terms. In place of a credit of ninety days 
from the bank, the borrower obtains from the State 
a credit of at least one or two years, and that por- 
tion borrowed from the canal fund will not be 
called in till 1845. 

The canal fund will also be the gainer by this ar- 
rangement; ifs moneys on deposite m the banks draw 
only 44 and5 percent, interest; but that portion taken 
io-supply the present deficiency, will draw 7 percent. 
thus adding to that {and more than thirty thousand 
dollars per annum over and above its present re- 
ceipts, without exacting from the borrower any 
more interest than would be paid if the United 
States Treasury had furnished the money, 

Elow much soever, therefore, we may all regret 
the inability of the General Government to deposit 
the fourth instaiment with the States, according to 
its original design, I cannot admit that its being 
postponed will operate with so much severity upon 
the people of New York as has been represented 
on this Hoor. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Loomis) in kus zeal to defeat the passage of this 
bill, took occasion yesterday to speak with great 
freedom of what he is pleased to denominate “New 
York politics,” and said that the measures of the 
President, and of the administration party in that 
State, have been of a bold and daring character. 
Among cther instances cited by that gentleman, 
he asscried that “a bill had been urged through 
the Legislature of New York, in the short space of 
a few hours, pledging the faith -of the State to the 
amount of six millions of dollars, for the purpose of 
sustaining the local banks.” 

The act, Mr. Chairman, to which he proba- 
bly refers, was passed in the spring of 1834 
during the famous panic which the honorable 
gentleman cannot yet have forgotten. Ata time 
when the expiring agonies of the late United States 
Bank convulsed the business world to its very 
Gcntre; when that powerful institution was at- 
tempting to extort from the fears of the public, 
what the calm ‘deliberation of the American peo- 
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ple had denied it—its recharter; when panie speeches 
were made on this floor, and echoed through the 
bank-bonght presses of the country; when doubt 
aud dismay were pictured upon the countenances 
of a large portion of the community. Jt was then, 
sir, that.the capable and efficient Chief Magistrate 
of New York, in a special message, submitted’ to 
the Legislaiure the project alluded to, and that body 
passed the law by an unusually large, majority, not 
in the space of afew hours—promptly Ladmit—but 
after due deliberation and reflection: ` 


By that law the State interposed its credit asa 


shield between the United States Bank and the peo- 
ple. Its object was to restore confidence, and that 
object was fully attained by it, without the necessi- 
ty for borrowing or loaning out a single dollar by 
virtue of its provisions. f think ethe honorable 
gentleman cannot have forgotten that this law en- 
countered the most bitter opposition from the poli- 
tical party to which he belongs. 1t was called by 
that party ‘‘Marcy’s Mortgage,” and the people 
were told by the opposition press, that their farms 
were mortgaged to the amount of six millions of 
dollars. But, sir, it was a senseless and unavail- 
ing clamor—vogx et preterea nihil; for in about six 
months after the enacting of that. law, Governor 
Marcy was re-elected to the executive chair, by-a 
majority of nearly thirteen thousand votes. 

So far as the act referred to operates as a prece- 
dent, it is against the position assumed by those who 
oppose this bill. It shows that the power of bor- 
rowing money to loan out to the people, may be 
properly cxercised by the States. It does not show 
that that power has been conferred on the General 
Government. 

I am happy to perceive, sir, that the old and 
stale ery of ‘‘non-comumittalism” is now abandon- 
ed by that party which the gentleman from Ohio 
represents; but before he charges upon our dis- 
tinguished Chief Magistrate and his supporters in 
his native State, that their measures are too bold 
and decided, he ought to have examined into the 
effect of those measures in that State. He would 
have found that it was under the induences of the 
party composed of the President’s political friends, 
that the resources of that State have been develop- 
ed—-that her forests have become cultivated fields, 
and her villages have grown into cities—that her 
great works of internal improvement have .been 
projected ‘and constructed—that her banking insti- 
tutions have been regulated and restricted, and the 
safety fund system adopted, affording more ample 
security to the public, than any other system yet de- 
vised. In short, he would have found that it was un- 
der administrations of the same political character, 
that New York has become what the honorabie gen- 
tleman thought proper to call her, the “Empire 
State.” If the gentieman had rightly understood 
“ New York politics” and “ New York politi- 
cians,” he would perhaps have formed a higher 
estimate of the wisdoi of their measures and the 
correctness of their principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied the 
attention of the committee longer than I intended, 
Tam constrained, by a thorough conviction of duty, 
to vote for this bill. [should prefer it without the 
amendment offered by the’ gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) because I do not think 
that amendment postpones the fourth instalment 
sufficientty long to enable the public finances to 
meet it, and because IT am unwilling to see the 
expectations of the States again disappointed. But 
ĮI shall vote for the bill, whether the amendment be 
adopted or rejected. 

Mr. SMITH then took the floor, and several 
members calling out “rise,” “rise,” Mr. S. made 
teat motion. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, understanding that Mr. 
S. had withdrawn the motion, said he would men- 
tion some circumstances that, he thought, might 
induce a more speedy action on the various bills 
now in Committee of the Whole. He said that, 
unless they acted on some of those measures, in 
one week, the Treasury would be stopped. for want 
of funds. 

Mr. SMITH here interposed, and said he had 
not withdrawn the motion or yielded the floor, 
| He said he himself had no personal wish on the 

matter of the rising of the committee, but had 
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made the motion from the expressed wish of seye- 
ral members. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the committee 
would not rise at that hour, al all events. 

- The motion, however, prevailed, and the com- 
mittee rose and reported. ` 

The SPEAKER laid before the. House a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, of the amount 
of appropriations and expenditures for the current 
year; which, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, was laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATTON then moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and were—yeas 96, 
nays 85. 

So the House adjourned. 

IN SENATE, 
Ssrurpay, September 23, 1837. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, enclosing a report from the Se- 
crelary of War; which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented a petition from. citi- 
zens of Mobile, praying the establishment of a na- 
tional bank. i 

Mr. SWIFT presented two memorials from citi- 
zens of Vermont, remonstrating against the annex- 
ation of Texas. : 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

The Senate then took up, in committee of the 
Whole, the bill imposing additional duties on cer- 
tain officers, as depositories in certain cases. Mr. 
CALHOUN?S amendment being under considera- 
tlon-—~ 

Mr. KING of Georgia addressed the Senate in 
a speech of upwards of three hours’ length. Te 
xaid there appeared two projects before the Senate; 
the one was the deposite system of 1834, and the 
other in relation to a divorce from all banks. Mr. 
K. professed himself not altogether in favor of 
either, The magnitude of the questions, and the 
great interest involved, made it rather incumbent 
on them, in his opinion, to postpone the whole sub- 
ject until an opportunity could be had to com- 
mune with their constituents, and learn their wishes 
upon the relative merits of the antagonist questions. 

The deposite system had never been a favorite of 
his, and he had, at the very onset, predicted, step 
by step, all the evils that had resulted. Mr. K. 
here made some allusions to certain banks in the 
South, that bad despaiched agents to New York 
with specie for certain purposes, which banks had 
realized immense profits out of the laboring classes. 
Such institutions, he thought, were beneficial to no 
class save the large capitalists, and were not likely 
to be reached by the fluctuations incident to their 
mismanagement, E 

The idea that had been held out of putting down 

banking capital by sacrificing the Bank of the 
United States, was as preposterous as the idea of a 
certain president of a temperance society, who 
proposed to prostrate a respectable grocer in Chest- 
nut street, on whose ruin five hundred grog shops 
were established in the Northern Liberties. Ife 
bad been opposed to the deposite system from its 
commencement, though some of its friends were 
induced to believe it had nota fair trial; he was 
not prepared to say that if the banks had been let 
alone, and not been tormented and tampered with 
as they were, they might have done better; though, 
in his opinion, they never would have constituted 
so safe and politic a. depository of the public reve- 
nue as the national bank. It was experiment after 
experiment that had sunk the currency to its pre- 
sent degradation, and no nation ever had or could 
survive such trickery, if it were tried to the end of 
time, 

The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Benton) had 
said that his was not an experiment. He had col- 
lected a mass of historical facts, on which date he 
had based his position. He has told us of the free 
and enlightened empires of Rome, Turkey and 
Spain, and of Roman heroines, and of that grea 
lover of national liberty, Napoleon. He could tell 
the gentleman that he had read a little Roman 
history, though he did not pretend to be as well 
versed in historicaljlore as his friend, and from what 
he had read the Romans would be the last people 


he would quote to sustain any position. They 
were the plunderers and murderers of the human 
race, which for aught he knew might have been a 
part of their financial system. As for Napoleon, 
who found his coffers empty. on his ascendancy 
to the throne, and had them soon filled to re- 
dundancy, how did he effect itt Let the blood 
and tears of the German States answer; let 
him look to the plunder of the bank at Antwerp, 
one of the most commercial and free cities of Eu- 
rope. Possibly he (Mr. K.) might have voted for 
the bill as amended; but really the reminiscences 
of his friend from Missouri had “frighted him from 
his propriety,” and made him more than ever wish 
the whole subject postponed until the regular ses- 
sion. 

It was the duty, he said, of every Senator, on a 
momentous question like the present, to give his 
free, wnbiassed opinion. Though he had not time to 
look into the subject as he ought, he had nol, like 
his friend from North Carolina, (Mr. Strange,) 
taken for granted the views laid down by the Presi- 
dent. As to the causcs of the distress, as set forth 
by this high functionary, he confessed himself never 
more astonished than when he saw them. Mr. K. 
said he did not embark in the business before bim 
with any very pleasant feeling. He had helped 
the present Executive by his vote to the place he 


iow occupied: that step he did not regret; and he 


hoped he might still be able to sustain him. Mr. 
K. said he must express his regret, however, that 


the President had not taken the trouble to make | 


himself’ acquainted with the facts in the case; and 
he regretted that our public men should prepare 
their State papers so loosely, ‘The whole Message 
appears to him to be made up from stump speeches, 
paragraphs of editors of newspapers, and saws from 
quack politicians. 

tt never occurred to the President that the adminis- 


tyation might have been the cause of ali the mischief. | 


[Mr. K. here read parts from the President's Mes- 
sage.| This he said was very pretty, very capti- 
vating, but, unfortunately, there was not one word 
of truth in the whole matter. So far from the 
issues of the English banking establishments pro- 
ceeding pari passu with those of the United States, 
it was proved, from the most undoubted authority, 
that from -the first of January, 1834, to the same 
month in 1837; the increase was notmore than one 
and a half per cent: say about four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, while the increase in the United 
States was upwards of one hundred millions of 
dollars. In England there was a remarkable im- 
crease of trade, while there was no speculative rise 
of prices. In this country it was widely different. 
While every thing was advancing in price, we 
were importing largely from England—im porting 
specie on credit, when we had nothing to pay with, 
and which went into banks to increase the paper 
issues, thus keeping up an unnatural state of ex- 
change. Mr. K. read extracts from evidence ta- 
ken before the British Parliament, to show that 
there had been a gradual increase in the value of 
money, which was accounted for by the vast ex- 
portation of bullion from the British shores. 
"There was a great increase of wealth in England, 
while there was not a, corresponding increase of 
money. This could. not be accounted for at the 
time, but had they known that we had been in- 
creasing our issues at the rate of two hundred per 
cent. ‘and dealing with them at the same rate we 
did on credit, their surprise at this state of things 
would have vanished in a moment. 

“As soon as the United States Bank was pros- 
trated, banks sprung up all through the country 
like magic. The banking system, he admitted, 
had becn abused, and he was ready to grant that 
the Senator from Missouri had not overrated that 
abust in his remarks; still he was willing to con- 
cede that some were honest and faithful among 
them, and he could not bear to hear that torrent of 
abuse and invective that had been lavished indis- 
crimitiately against them all. Their issues were 
called paper trash, rags, shin-plasters, and the 
like; bùt would they not buy as much now of 
any articles in market as they would before— 
provisions, clothing, land, houses, eto.? Could 


not this money be loaned out at a higher rate } 


of interest than it could be before the suspension? 
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He did not think, if gentlemen had their notes in 
possession, they would conceive them altogether so 
worthless as they were disposed to represent them. 
The great object to be gained was to reach the evil 
of the system. As well might gentlemen under- 


_ take to make a full-grown, rational thinking man, 


with mortar and pestle,as to regulate currency by 
the iron hand of Government. . It was that attempt 
which had produced the ills we were now laboring 
under, the effects of which were tremendous. Mr. 
K. here went into an argument to show how detri- 
mentally the Specie circular had operated in coun- 
teracting the natural course of trade, and that the 
New York merchants, to their eternal honor, had 
paid thirteen or fourteen per cent. for money, ra- 
ther than run upon their banks, when so mach of 
the specie had been abstracied to send to the West. 
The measure, he said, had been opposed in the ca- 
binet, and in both houses of Congress; yet the Pre- 
sident had taken it into his head, that whoever op- 
posed his political plans were conspiring against 
him, and hence had determined to persevere in his 
scheme. Ii was understood as a boon to the West, 
though the people of that section of country were 
unpatriotic enought not to thank him for it; and he 
must confess, for himself, that he would not like to 
be fuddledeven with Champagne. Yes! it was 
this Specie circular, that had struck dewn this 
young and vigorous Republic; had rendered bank- 
rupt her merchants, had ruined the planters, and 


. thrown two thirds of the laborers of the country 


out of employ; yet this was what the gentleman 
from Missouri termed that “ever glorious Specie 
circular?’ He thought glory must have depreciated 
in a more fearful ratio than the bank rags 
against which the gentleman vented so much of his 
spleen. 

He (Mr. K.] could but express his astonishment 
and regret at the remark of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] that the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania might restore specie 
payments, but “he was unwilling to employ it as 
an agent, because it would afford that bank a tri- 
umph over the Government!” What Government? 
did the gentleman mean the Government at the 
Hermitage, or the White House? i 

He professed himself shocked at such a remark, 
and asked if the blood of 76 had all evaporated, 
that he was induced to believe more grey hairs 
had made their appearance on the head of the Re- 
public within the last five years than might have 
been expected in a century. Mr. K. saidhe was a 
democrat in principle, and did not use the term as 
a catchword; they would never find him with de- 
mocracy on his tongne and federalism in his heart. 
He owed. every thing to the republican party, and 
had no sympathies with any other. Ee had found 
it necessary to take a stand against Executive en- 
croachments, and wanted his friends to rally with 
him. The Executive financiering which this coun- 
try had ‘been subjected to within the last few years, 
was such as no nation ever had, or ever could, pros- 
per under, and if the present President was deter- 
mined to tread in the same footsteps, he for one would 
try to jostle him. So long as the banking system of 
the country remained as it did, to return atany time 
to a pure metallic currency would confiscate more 
than one-third of the property of the nation. Specie 
vanished, it was no used as currency, but was had 


. found in the hands of brokers aud large capitalists, 


where it was kept asa commodity for barter. Un- 
der such a state of thiigs, to compel an entire spe- 
cie circulation would be to make ruin and desola- 
tion stalk through the country. Although he was a 
hard money man in principle, andthad as much anti- 
pathy as any man could have to the multiplication 
of banks, yet he thought there had. been a great 
deal of unreasonable clamor against these institu- 
tions; they were doing all they could to bring about 
a healthful action, and had already reduced their 
circulation a hundred millions since the suspension 
of specie payments. To bring the power of the 
Government to bear upon them now, would be to 
ruin the people. Mr. K. moved to postpone. the 
whole subject until the regular session. 

Mr. STRANGE replicd to the various argu- 
ments urged by Mr. King in relation to the recom. 
mendations of the President’s Message, and the 
causes given therein as having produced the éxist- 
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ing distress. Hecontended that neither the mea- 
sures of the late administration nor of the present 
had led to a derangement in the currency, and ori- 
ginated all the difficulties under which the country 
was now suffering. He maintained that the bank- 
ing operations of England, as well as those of the 

United States, had brought them about. He de- 
fended the course pursued by the President in hav- 

ing brought forward his measures for the relief of 
the country. He said that if the Executive had not 

done so, we shoùld have heard much of his being. 
non-committal, and not evincing a disposition to 

afford some cure for the existing evils. The gen- 

teman from Georgia had argued that it was the 

duty of the Executive to follow, aud not to lead. 

This position he (Mr. S.) begged leave to contro- 

vert. It was the constitutional duty of the President 

to lead, instead of to follow. 

Mr. KING of Georgia made a few explana- 
tory remarks in reference to what he had before 
said. 

Mr. NILES replied at some length to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Georgia. He denied 
that the Message was not based on correct infor- 
mation, and contended that the very arguments of 
the Senator himself proved that the President was 
right in all his deductions. 

Mr. TIPTON said the question now under con- 
sideration was of so much importance to the peo- 
ple of the State from which he came, that he felt 
it to be his duty to claim the indulgence of the 
Senate while he gave his views on some of the 
topics that engage public attention at this time. In 
a time of profound peace, surrounded, as we 
thought, by all the elements of prosperity, we 
are snddenly overtaken by a wide spread calamity, 
our commerce crippled, public credit injured, pri- 
vate fortunes ruined, and the public treasure bank- 
rupt. 'The late session of Congress had but just 
closed; the membershad scarce reached their homes, 
when we were summoned to retum to this city to 
legislate the Govermment out of its difficulties; and 
we find ourselves here in September, instead of 
December, engaged in deliberating on the mode 
and manner of relieving the distresses of our coun- 
try. The inquiry naturally addresses itself to every 
mind, why is this so, what has produced it, and 
what the remedy to be adopted. The honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
when he proposed his amendment to the bill under 
consideration a few days ago, told us that this 
question should be met boldly, manfully; to use 
his own words, let every one, said he, show his 
hand. J, said Mr. T. respond to the noble senti- 
ment of the honorable Senator; the question should 
be met boldly and fairly; it is a time of deep 
anxiety with the people; there should be no skulk- 
ing among their public servants, every one should 
speak freely of the causes which ‘have produced 
the present embarrassment, and act promptly on 
measures to relieve the pecple. 

It was his opmion that the putting down of the 
Bank of the United States was the first step to the 
present embarrassment. The transfer of the public 
deposites from that bank to the local or State 
banks, stimulated these institutions to extravagant 
issues, far beyond their ability ofredemption. They 
discounted notes on the public deposites, extending 
their lines of discounts beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. The people in the neighborhood of the 
banks, findiag that bank accommodations could be 
had with great facility, entered largely into specu- 
lations in public lands, town lots and other pro- 
perty. Extravagance in living as well as in 
dressing, increased their indebtedness. In a word, 
sir, said Mr. T. the whole country overtraded, 
ceased to labor, and coniracted debts beyond their 
ability of payment. Speculations were uppermost 
in the mind of every one. 

The Executive of the United States, seeing the 
public domain rapidly exchanging for credits on 
the books of the banks, by the process I have de- 
seribed, determined to check it, and issued his 
Treasury order of the 1th of July, 1836, directing 
the receipt of nothing but gold.and silver in pay- 
ment for the public lands. Under the operations 
of this order, those. engaged in the pnrchase of pub- 
lic lands. had to procure bank paper, draw the 
specie from the banks, aud transport it to the land 
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offices. It was no sconer paid into the land office, 
than the receiver of public moneys deposited it 
again with the banks, to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. Thus the indebtedness of the banks was 
daily and rapidly increased. The banks, fearing 
that the public deposites would be called for in coin, 
became alarmed at their own condition, closed their 
doors, and suspended specie payment; thereby put- 
ting it out of the power of this Government to pay 
the public dues, according to law, in specie, or its 
equivalent. 

This, said Mr. T. is a brief statement of my opi- 
nion of the causes which produced the present em- 
barrassment and distress that surround us; it was 
an unfortunate tampering with the currency and 
the public deposites by the Executive. Our troubles 
have come sooner, but come lighter than they 
wou'd have done, had the Treasury order never ex- 
isted. Now for the remedy. The bill reported by 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, imposing additional duties on public officers, 
as he understood it, intended to cut loose the Go- 
vernment from all banks, and to authorize the 
Treasury Department to keep and disburse as well 
to collect the whole revenue of the Government, 
dispensing with banks as fiscal agents altogether. 
This policy he thought might well be questioned. It 
would strike a large portion of the American peo- 
ple like a shock of electricity, on account ef the 
increased power and patronage it would confer on 
the Executive arm of the Government. He would 
not declarein advance that he could not go forit, 
or for something like it, but he would be slow in 
yielding it his support, and he hoped that a better 
remedy would be found. He had never been an ad- 
vocate for using a litter of State or local banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government. They contain with 
in themselves antagonist principles; each possessing 
Separate views, and looking to the interest of its 
own stockholders, they cannot or will not act to- 
gether in transmitting and disbursing the public 
money of the United States, and so long as they 
are used as depositories of the public moneys, em- 
barrassments and occasional losses are to be cx- 
pected. 

Mr. T. said that he was opposed to taking any 
st2p here that would have a tendency to cripple or 
break down the State banks. The people were 
encouraged to establish State banks to keep down 
the Bank of the United States, They had vested 
their capital in them to a very large amount. 
Many of these banks were perfectly solvent and 
safe; none more so than the banks of the State 
which he had, in part, the honor to represent here, 
The banks of Indiana were waiting to see what 
Congress, the Executive, and other banks, could or 
would do, intending very soon to resume specie 
payments, and honestly to redeem all their paper; 
and he would give no vote te discourage or to 
procrastinate so desirable an object. It was true 
the banks had not acted well in suspending specie 
payments and embarrassing the Government, §but 
we should dal mercifully with them. A single 
breath from Congress and the President, saying to 
the State banks, “We will not receive your paper 
in payment of duties or for public lands,” will 
strike fifty per cent. off the value of all the pro- 
perty of onr constituents vested in these banks; 
indeed, off all their property of every description ; 
and he was not prepared to sanction such a course. 
Tn the language of the West, give us land office 
money. Whatever will buy land is as good as 
gold. It is at par in all the moneyed transactions 
of the western country. No maiter how old or 
ragged paper may be, if it contains words, letters, 
aud figures enough to be receivable in the land 
cfices, it equals gold; and if not receivable for 
public lands, it is of uncertain and changeable 
value, Jt finds its way into the hands of 
the poorer class of people, who are liable to be 
imposed on, and shaved by the rich, in whose 
hands the better currency was always found. This 
would be the effect on the western people, should 
we refuse to receive the paper of their banks in 
payment for public lands. He left it for Senators 
representing States east of the mountains to say 
what would be its effect en the interest of their con- 
stituents, should this Government refuse to receive 
their bank paper in payment for revenue. Above 


all things, Congress should establish and maintain 
a Uniform currency.. Have gentlemen forgotten 
how forcibly the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) described the influence of this Govern- 
ment on currency the other day, when he said if the 
United States will endorse the note of the beggar, it 
will pass at par? And will that Senator now say 
to a very. large proportion of the people of this 
country, we will not receive the paper of your 
banks in payment of dues to the Government, al- 
though you may redeem your paper with specie, 
when, by that act, he will bankrupt thousands who 
have strong claims both on the justice and the cle- 
mency of the General Government? 

Mr. T. would not detain the Senate by an at- 
tempt to show what effect- the measures before it 
would have on our commerce or exchanges. He 
left that to ablerhands. He pretended only to take 
a plain common sense view of their mischiev- 
ous tendency on the interests of his immediate con- 
stituents, and to enter his protest, in their behalf, 
against the ruinous consequences that must follow 
the passage of the bill with the amendment pro- 
posed. He said the course that he had marked out 
for himself to pursue, put it out of his power to vote 
for the bill or the amendments proposed by the 
honorable Senators: from South Carolina and Mis- 
souri, their amendment, if adopted, looked toa re- 
fusalon the part of this Government, at an early 
day, to receiving or useing in its ordinary transac- 
tions the paperof all banks, and a return to a me- 
tallic currency. This, said Mr. T. looks well on 
paper, but in my opinion it is impossible to reduce 
itto practice. There surely is not metal enough to 
answer one half of the business transactions of 
this great and growing country. It was on a mixed 
currency, partly paper issued on a metallic basis, that 
our country reached the summit of its prosperity, 
and who could ask more than to be placed where 
we were in 1831? 

He would vote for the proposition offered by the 
Senator from Virginia, when it come. It contem- 
plated preserving the property of our people vested 
in the State banks. Let us collect from the late 
depositories the money in their vaults, but in 
doing so give time for them to pay us without 
crushing these institutions. This would enable the 
banks to indulge their creditors, and go far to re- 
lieve the embarrassments under which our country 
was suffering. Hecared not what those in high 
places might think. He considered it the duty of 
this Government to relieve the people, when this 
can be done with an eye to public justice. Con- 
gress now had the power of relief, and he hoped 
would exercise it. 

The frequent charges thrown out by the late Pre- 
sident, in his messages to Congress, against the 
Bank of the United States, had a tendency to dis- 
credit that bank with the people, and we all wit- 
nessed its downfall. The constant lauding. of the 
State banks by the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury as, depositories of the public money, 
encouraged the people to take stock in those banks. 
They grew up, as it were, under Executive favor, 
and shall Congress now lend itself to break them 
down? If we intend to avoid embarrassment and 
losses hereafter, we must put the regulation of the 
currency, and the deposites of the public money, 
under laws, passed by the joint wisdom of Con- 
gress, and leave less to the whims of a President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury. 

If the bills which had passed the Senate autho- 
rizing an issue of Treasury notes, and that regu- 
lating collection from the deposite banks, become 
laws, he wished to see this extra session brought to 
a close, and let us return to our masters, the peo- 
ple, and consult them on what is farther to be done. 
He did not stand here to register the Executive 
will; he looked to the boys of the West—those 
with haid hands, warm hearis, and strong arms, 
who fell the forest, hold the plough, and repel 


| foreign invasion—for his instructions; it was their 


voice he felt bound to obey; it was their wishes 
and their interest he came here to represent, If 
the Executive desires the additional responsibility 
of keeping and disbursing, as well as of collecting, 
the revenue of the country, he now has it, under 
the regulations of the Treasury Department, since 
the suspension of specie payment by the deposite 


banks; and he warned honorable Senators who, 
like himself, wished to sustain the present adminis- 
tration, provided its conduct entitied it to the sup- 
port of the people, to be careful how they entered 
upon new and dangerous experiments. If he was 
bent on breaking down anadministration, he would 
give up toit the unlimited control of the public 
moneys of the Government. He could not vote 
for the bill reported from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, but he wonld vote for the motion of the 
Senator from Georgia, (Mr. King,) to postpone 
the whole subject to the next session of Congress, 
when we shall have had an opportunity of ascer. 
taining the wishes of our constituents. It is good 
for us occasionally to consult the sovereign people. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed his surprise that the 
Senator from Georgia should have made a motion 
to postpone the further consideration of this subject 
until the meeting of Congress in December next. 
He regretted, too, that that Senator should not have 
assigned some reasons for his motion. He (Mr. Cal- 
houn) thought it was due to the country and to 
Congress, that this question should be settled at the 
present session. He stated that there were mil- 
lions of money now waiting the result of our de- 
cisions. Even in the city of New York, the very 
centre of the distress, alarge amount was held back 
under the supposition that a Bank of the United 
States would be created—a vain and idle and de- 
lusive expectation. The objections to such an in- 
stitution were insurmountable. The commercial 
world knew not what to do. No man was 
more sensible than the gentleman from Georgia 
of the necessity of prompt and decisive action 
on the part of Congress. Why, then, should 
the subject be postponed? Were we not as pre- 
pared to decide the question now, as we should 
ke in December? A postponement would be fatal 
to the best interests of the country. Let the ques- 
tion be decided new, and much would then be done for 
the relief of the country, ‘Delays (said Mr. C.) 
are dangerous,” and the remark wasnever more true 
than in the present case. Those opposed to the 
Sub-Treasury scheme, backed by the banking in- 
stitutions of the the country, presented an array of 
force, formidable in the extreme. The banking 
power and influence presented itself in every direc- 
tion, and would be brought to bear against the 
measure, should there be any delay. To postpone, 
then, would be doing nothing less than to surren- 
der the question. 

Mr. C. concluded by briefly defending his course- 
in reference to the Bank of ihe United States, against 
the sentiments expressed by the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. King.) - 

Mr. RIVES would, he said, say a word or two 
in reply to the Senator from South Carolina, who 
had again spoken of the Pennsylvania bank of the 
United States, as if it was at all connected with 
this question. But is it so?’ He denied that it had 
any thing to do with this bill. It strikes a vital 
blow at the whole banking system of the country, 
which was now incorporated with the prosperity of 
the country. Although opposed to the abuses of that 
systerk, yet he saw that this blow would be fatal. 
He was in favor of preserving the system at pre- 
sent, inasmuch as it was necessary to the existing 
interests of the country. He went on to answer 
the Senator from South Carolina, who yesterday 
insisted that this was a struggle between Mr. Bid- 
die and the Government; that it was an altempt to 
recapture the deposites; that Mr. Biddle was try- 
ing to get control of the Government and of the poe 
litical institutions of the country. Now is that the 
proposition I have submitted? He denied that his 
bill proposed any such thing. -The gentleman 
had treated the whole question as if it related to 
the Bank of the United States, and the restoration 
of the deposites to that institution. It did not re- 
late to that more than to any other bank, nor to the 
deposites at all. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained, if the Government 
received the bank notes, they endorsed their credit, 
and the deposites would follow. 

Mr. RIVES said, then the objection did not ap- 
ply to his (Mr. R’s) bill, but to the existing law of 
theland. The law directs the mode in which the 
depositaries shall be selected. Fe. referred to the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury under the 


law; yel the gentleman says the practical issue is 
whether the Bank of the United States shall have 
the deposites? Would Mr. Woodbury give them 
to that bank? He thought in very unlikely. He 
thought he could leave that issue fo the Secretary 
with perfect confidence. He. would protest 
against the ghost of thedead bank being paraded 
here foreffect. A great deal had been said about 
arguments ad captandum. Jf there had been any 
such, it was.this: all that had been said in re- 
relation to the deposites was gratuitous. His firm 
conviction was, that there could be no general re- 
sumption of specie payments without a simulta- 
neous movement; ali must resume at the same 
time. His great object in introducing his proposi- 
tion was to indicate a day for it, so that the banks 
may be prepared. Without that, the resumption 
cannot take place, . 

He stood here as little subject to suspicion in re- 
gard to favoring the United States Bank as any 
gentleman here. The gentleman from South Car- 
olina signalizes his zeal as a new convert. In 
1816 he introduced and supported the bill for char- 
tering the Bank of the United States, He had been 
a finn and unflinching opponent of that institution. 
When. that gentleman advocated a Bank of the 
United States.in °34, he was Opposing it. He hoped 
the gentleman would throw out no more appeals of 
that character. He had thrown out insinuations 
for effect, and thea disclaimed their application. 
It appeared to him that the repetition of these fac- 
titious appeals showed the weakness of their cause. 
Are we children, that the gentleman endeavors to 
frighten us with the ghost of. a Bank of the United 
States? No, sir. He honed that Senators were 

. too sensible of their position to be influenced by 

these scenic exhibitions. Let the gentleman show 
that there is any real foundation for the alarm 
about the banks recovering the Government de- 
posites, and not endeavor to excite groundless 
fears, and work upon our imaginations. 

But no ground had been alleged for these insi- 
nuations. They were altogether gratuitous. There 
was nothing in this proposition that favored the 
Bank of the United States more than any other 
bank. i 

He begged leave to say a word or two to the 
gentleman from Missouri., He was thankful to 
him for the suggestion, that if he looked over his 
right shoulder he would see whom he was acting 
with, Let me tell that gentleman, that when Í 
offer a proposition on this floor, I never think who 
will vote for or against it, If the gentleman sup- 
poses that I am to derive any support over my 
right shoulder, he krows more than I do. I know 
one thing: I know. who supported this bill before. 
I know that five-sixths of the friends of -the admi- 
nistration supported this bill, It was supported 
almost unanimously. That is all I know. I do 
not pretend to speculate as to who will vote for it 
or against it. I bad not the support of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, nor do I expect it now, 
nor do I. expect that .of any other particu- 
lar gentleman. It is enough for me to be- 
lieve that it is essential to the best interests 
of the country. So far from seeing why his 
proposition should now be abandoned, he saw 
every thing to stimulate and urge him to bring 
it forward. It wonld be impossible that the bank 
ing institutions should ever rise again, without a 
measure of this sort. They must lie prostrate. The 
people wished to see an end of this paper money, 
that the gentleman from South Carolina and the 
gentleman from Missouri so much deprecated. No 
one had a deeper sense of its danger than he had. 
‘We should never get rid of this evil, unless some 
measure of this character should be adopted. He 
was unwilling to go back to his consiituents with- 
out having first done something for the relief of 
the country. He was unwilling that the American 
people should witness an adjournment of these 
bodies, without the passage of some measure of a 
healing and a salutary. character, in regard to the 
currency of the country. He felt that it was ne- 
cessary to fixsome day for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments by the banks before we: home, in 
order that the people might have an assurance of 
getting rid of that most horrible abomination, the 
spurious or -precarious substitutes for money that 
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are now overrnnning the land. But, in regard to 
the personal appeal of the Senator from Missouri, 
if Í stand in a position which he indicates; 
if I am to look over theright shoulder for a 
guide or leader, will the honorable gentleman, 
oblige me by looking immediately in front 
of him, he will find his file-leader. [Mr. Ca- 
houn sits in front of Col. Benton.] Now, that is a 
Singular transposition of places, indeed. The ho- 
norable gentleman from Missouri, who has so long 
taken the subject of the currency under his particu- 
lar care, is now content to furnish facts and hints 
for another leader. He had not looked for or sought 
any special support from any gentleman on that 
floor. He had not changed his position. If any 
gentleman supported him, he presumed it would be 
from patriotic motives. When the Sub-Treasury 
scheme was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1834, it received bet thirty-three votes, 
and only one of those was a friend of the adminis- 
tration; and this scheme was then denounced under 
the auspices, and in the name, of the administration 
as revolutionary, disorganizing, anti-republican— 
tending to enlarge the Executive power, and place 
in its hands the means of corruption. Believing 
now, as he did then, that such is the character and 
tendency of the measure, he adhered to the ground 
taken by the republican party in 1834; and he would 
use every weapon which reason andargument could 
furnish in opposition to it. He would ‘freely co- 
operate with any party, orany individual, in resist- 
ing a scheme which he believed to be fatal to the 
best interests and happiness of the country; and in 
doing so, he did not consider himself as abandon- 
ing, but, on the contrary, maintaining, the true 
republican faith. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that, after his disclaimer 
yesterday, he was much surprised to find himself 
the object of a personal attack. He contended that 
the stand taken by him in the year 1834 would 
speak for itself. . He rebutted, with much warmth 
the remarks of the Senator about his “zeal,” and 
identifying him with the Senator from Missiouri, 
and said the whole remarks were alike unworthy 
of the Senator and the State he represented. 

®n motion of Mr. CLAY, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, September 23, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Mr. MAY of T'linois. 

Mr. EWING of Indiana. 

Messrs. BOND and TAYLOR of Ohio. 

Mr. HAYNES asked leave of the House to 
make a motion that from and ‘after Monday next, 
the House shall meet at ten o’clock. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. HAYNES moved a suspension of the rules, 
which was agreed to, and the motion to meet at 
ten o’clock prevailed. . 

Petitions and memorials were further presented 
by 

| sat DARLINGTON, MORRIS, McKEN- 
NAN, and OGLE of Pennsylvania. 

[Mr. M. Morris of Pennsylviania presented the 
memorial of Jonn Paxson, Charles Marquedant, 
and eighty others, eitizens of Bucks county in the 
State of Pennsylvania, remonstraiing against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States.] 

Messrs. MARVIN and LOOMIS of New York. 

Mr. TILLINGIAST of Rhode Island. 

Messrs. ADAMS and PARMENTER, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and 

Mr. FAIRFIELD of Maine. 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO'THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the folowing resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Wise on the 19th instant: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballol to inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the delays and failures, 
and the expenditures which have attended the pro- 
secution of that war, and into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its histery generally; that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 


‘and papers, and that it have power to sit in the 


recess, and that it make report to the next session 
of Congress. 
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Mr. GLASCOCK. had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution by striking out all after the word 
“ resolved,” aud insert the following: 

‘That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the canse of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the prosecution of 
the same, and all the facts connected with its histo- 
ry generally; and that said committee have power 
to send for persons and papers.” 

The question immediately pending, was the mo- 
tien of Mr. Howarp to strike out the words “ that 
a select committee be appointed,” and insert “that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed.” 

Mr. WISE said, when he came to Congress four 
years ago, and when he was first elected by the 
people of his district, he was the friend of power. 
He had not been here long before he. found that 
power needed no friend; it was too strong already. 
He looked narrowly at the condition of the public 
institutions. He watched closely the enemies of 
the public institutions of this country, and he found 
that the chief enemy of those institutions was the 
consolidation of all power in the hands of the Exe- 
cutive. He looked at the public dumain, the rich- 
est inheritance which any nation was ever gifted 
with, and he saw that all these riches were at the 
disposal of the President. He saw this power so 
exercised that the new States were at the bidding of 
the Executive. He looked at all the other 
sources of power, at all the little springs 
and all the large fountains, and he saw them all 
pouring into the hands of the Executive. He 
looked at the public press, and he found that it 
belonged to the Executive, and a greater power 
still he found to consist in the appointment and 
ranoval of officers. All this, and more than this, 
he saw concentrated into the hands of one man. 
It was true that some check was provided in the 
Constitution, by giving Congress the control of the 
public purse; but between his first election and 
the time of taking his seat here, the President, 
through the power of appointment to, and removal 
from, oftice, seized;upon the custody and control of 
the public money; and, instead of Congress con- 
trolling him, he had the control of Congress 
through the removing and appointing power. 
In consequence of these important and exten- 
sive powers offences must need come, and these 
offences were corruption, dictation, and oppres- 
sion, This was not mere theory that offences 
must come; for he found a party with the max- 
im, when he come here, that to the victors belong- 
ed the spoils in full practice. He was not long here 
before he was undeceived, and he then declared that 
he was no longer the friend of power. He then 
set himself to work to diminish this power, by ex- 
posing its abuses. It was a sacred duty which he 

-owed to his country; and he toox it upon himself, 
disregarding every personal risk to which he might 
expose himself. It was trne, he foresaw the difi- 
culties which any man would have to encounter, 
who should undertake to beard the lion of power 
in his den. It was necessary that corruption should 
be exposed; and how was it to be exposed? The 
House of Representatives, the grand inquest of the 
nation, he took to be the proper place to expose it, 
as the responsibility rested there. He then took 
upon himself this task, but not alone: there was 
another individual, who was now absent, connected 
with him; and with a fixed resoluticn in their 
minds, they commenced the work, regardless of all 
difficulties and dangers. They knew who the 
enemies of the institutions of their country 
were, and they estimated the enemies of those 
institutions as mere dangerous than a fo- 
reign foe, Iie wished to be permitted to say 
of that absent friend, that he was more than a 
companion: he was powerful in intellect, eloquent, 

animous and brave; and stretch as he would 
reach as he would in mighty energy, to 
keep by that friend’s side, his onward march was 
| such that he could not keep pace with him. That 
man was Balie Peyton of Tennessee, than whom 
amore cererons, honorable or high minded man 
never lived, The difficulties and dangers of their duty 
were consiantiy compelling them to throw themselves 
on the spears of power andits parasites. Thetroth 
had to be told boldly, bravely and unflinchingly. 
+ In making their charges, they were frequently met, 
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and had charges hurled back against them, but they 
received them as became honorable men. They 
never made’ personal charges wantonly; and when 
general party charges were hurled back at them, 
they never received them as personal tothemselves. 
They met all personal charges as became them, for 
they had put their hand. to the plough and it was 
not for them to turn back. When assaulted, 
they returned the assault. “They. never had 
beer personally attacked put once, by any of the 
favorites of power, although he doubted not 
that the ‘resolution to do sohad oft times been 
formed. Ele had seen those persons march to a cer- 
tain line boldly, but they never came over it. It 
was true, however, that he never desired to meet 
them, as he always wished to avoid personal con- 
flict, either in the House or oul of it. General at- 
tacks on his party he could meet as well as any 
other gentleman; and although he had no desire to 
have personal conflicts, personal attacks, whenever 
made, either on himself or his absent friend from 
Tennessee, should’ be met in that determined 
spirit with whig he had entered upon the dis- 
charge of this duty to his country. He was induced 
to make these remarks in consequence of the gene- 
ral declaration—for gerieral declaration he must 
call it, made by the gentleman from Mississippi on 
yesterday. He knew not whether the declaration 
was intended as personal to his friend from Ten- 
nessee, or ‘himself, or not; but the remark was cer- 
tainly true in its terms. The gentleman remarked 
that (he scenes enacted in- the rooms of the inves- 
ligating committees last session, were disgraceful 
td the committee, disgraceful to the United States, 
and disgraceful to the nation. 

Wow, he perfectly agreed with the gentleman from 
Mississippi in that general remark. The scenes 
enacted in the investigating committee rooms were 
disgraceful to the committee, disgraceful to the 
House, and disgraceful to. the nation. Such scenes 
never were exhibited before in this Capitol, and he 
hoped that they never again would be enacted. Sir, 
they were all ‘scenes perfectly exhibiting servility to 
Executive power. He (Mr. W.) saw scenes en- 
acted in both those committees which were enough 
to convince him of the corruptions of the Govern- 
ment. . Fle saw the majorities of those committees 
stooping before the power of the Executive, bowing 
at the will of the President; covering up all ‘the 
abuses that had been charged against the Govern- 
ment, and dircetly sanctioning them. We saw a 
scene in this House that was disgraceful to the-last 
Congress, and to the last Honse of Representatives. 
The very: person who was charged as connected 
with the Executive m wasting the public money, 
and bribing and corrupting the public mind, con- 
tumaciously refused to appear before the commit- 
tee and testify, and this “House sustained him in 
hat conduct. 


He concurred most fully with the gentleman - 


from Mississippi that the scenes enacted in those 
committees were disgraceful to the Hlonse, and 
two of ‘the: members of ‘the majority of the :com- 
mittee ‘of whichfhe was chairman, have been most 
signally rebuked, in ‘consequence ‘thereof. They 
have been condemned by the voice of the people, 
and are left at home. By looking over the list, it 
would be found that there was but two here out of 
the six, who were the majority of that com- 
mittee. ` 

In relation to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, he took none of them to himself as 
personal, nor. did he think any of those remarks as 
applicable to his friend from Tennessee. If he 
did, or if it was really apparent that those re- 
marks were intended for him, or his friend, or 
whenever he or his friend were charged as the au- 
thors of the disgrace of- these scenes, or whenever 
any disgraceful conduct was charged to him or his 
friend, he would say to the man who ‘uttered the 
charge, that in his foul throat he lied! 

Mr. GHOLSON wished to be understced as not 
making any persona! allusion in his remarks 10 the 
gentlemen from Tennessee, (Mr. Peyton,) as it 
never was -his custom to make any remarks to ap- 
ply to persons who were not in a position to defend 
themselves. © 

As to.the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) 
he might take. the remarks he had made on this 


: administration. 
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subject ‘on yesterday as they weře delivered, and 


| Make a personal application of them if he chose; he- 


Was not responsible for the publication as it ap- 
peared “in the Globe of yesterday, not having 
seen the report of yesterday’s remarks before 
they went to press; the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia (Mr. Wise) might take’ the remarks. he 
had made just as they were made, and make 
what use of them he ‘pleased; he repeated 
again, that scenes did take place in the commit- 
tee rooms which were disgracefulto Congress and to 
the country; but in making this remark, he differed 
from the gentleman from Virginia in bel.eving that 
the investigation threw any disgrace upon the late 
Hehad not been able, for the life 
of him, to discover, after a close examination of 
the testimony adduced, that. any disgrace could at- 
tach to the jate administration. Although it had 
been repeated again and again by the gentleman 
from Virginia, that corruption did exist in the ad- 
ministration, he (Mr. G.) had not been able to dis- 
cover it. The gentleman had said that a disgrace- 
ful scene took place in the House at the time; the 
majority of the House sustained a witness who re- 
fused to appear before one of the investigating com- 
mittees. Now Mr. G. believed that the late House 
sustained that witness, because they believed that 
it would be doing injustice to him to send him be- 
fore a committee; whose chairman had treated him 
in the manner the chairman of that committee had 
treated the witness. 


A certain difficulty hadtaken place before ano- 
ther committee;tr which the chairman of that com- 
mittee took a part, and in consequence of this 
difficulty, as he (Mr, G.) understood, the majority 
of the House would not force the witness before 
his committee. . He considered that the circum- 
stances of the case fully warranted the House in 
making this decision, and he justified their conduct 
on that occasion. Then, was this a disgraceful 
scene? Was ita disgraceful scene for the Ameri- 
can Congress to protect an American citizen? If 
so, Mr. S. was satisfied to take his share of the 
disgrace. The witness (Mr. Whitney) was a 
freeman, and entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of an American citizen; and as much en- 
titled to protection as the gentleman from 
Virginia or any other gentleman. He had 
before said that he knew nothing of Whitney per- 
sonally, and what he knew of him from reputation 
was rather calculated to make an unfavorable than 
a favorable impression on his mind in relation to 
that individual; because he was charged with being 
in league with the banks in Mississippi, which 
banks, and those that sustained them, were his 
(Mr. G’s) political enemies—the enemies of the peo- 
ple—and sustained by the party to which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia belonged. Yet, notwith- 
standing these banks were owned and controlled 
by the whigs, they were denominated here the pet 
banks “of the Government.” He repeated here 
that those banks in Mississippi were opposed to the 


: administration, and opposed to the election of him- 
self and his colleague (Mr. Claiborne.) This 


TIouse was to be looked upon, according to the 
doctrine of the gentleman from Virginia, as 


| enacting disgrace, because it has sustained an 


American citizen, in a stand he had taken in not ap- 
pearing before a committee, whose chairman had 
made violent charges against him. It was easy to 
make charges, but it was difficult to prove them. The 
gentleman from Virginia no doubt believed all the 


` charges he had made’ against this individual, but 


he denied that he had proved them. He knew 
Whitney as the agent of one of the banks alluded 
to, but further than this he knew him not, nor did 
he care what his character or conduct had been; 
he viewed him only as an American citizen, and as 
such he had rights secured by the Constitution, 
that those in power had no right to take from him, 
He considered it a duty to protect every individual 
until the charges brought against him be proved. 
Surely he did not look upon this as bowing at the 
footstool of power to protect this individual under the 
circumstances of the case. If it was so, however, he 
was ready to take his share of the responsibility. 
He cared not what charges gentlemen might make 


: against him; -he came there the representative of an 
i} independent-and. of a magnanimous people, who 


were not to be deterred from the support of an ad- 
ministration which they believed acted in accor- 
dance with the republican principles contained in 


-the Constitution, by the denunciations of any set of 


men, or any party. He had not changed his mind 
since he came to this House. He had not seen 
the corruptions of which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia had spoken. And he had not changed his 
political opinions since he came here. He had not 


discovered those corruptions, and until he did dis- 


cover them, he saw no reason for changing his po- 
litical opinions. When he had the evidence of 
them presented to him, then it would be time enough 
to change the ^pinions he entertained when he en- 
tered this House. “When that occurred, he could 
return and tell his constituents the cause of his 
change, and if they went with him be it so; but 
until he made this discovery, he should continue to 
support the party he had heretofore supported. 

The gentleman from Virginia tells us that he 
has discovered that the new States were at the bid- 
ding of the President. Now he (Mr. G.) repre- 
sented one of those new States, and he would take 
the liberty of informing that gentleman that it was 
neither at the bidding of the President nor of the 
monarch of bank rags. Although they sustained 
the late President and his administration, they did 
so because they looked upon that administration as 
acting in accordance with republican princi- 
ples. ‘This was the reason they sustained that ad- 
ministration, and not because they were bought 
up. If they could be bought up, they would be 
bought up by the banks. It was the banks that 
bought up men, and not the administration. 
Wherever you find the influence of banks existing 
to any extent, there you will find the aristocracy of 
wealth opposed to the democracy of numbers; and 
wherever you find gentlemen who have worshipped 
the golden calf, you will find that they have aban- 
doned the good old republican doctrines, and cry 
out Joud and jong against the party in power, and 
those who sustain it. The only persons in the 
State he represented who were violently opposed to 
the administration, were those who, like the gentle- 
man from Virginia, claim to possess all the talent, 
all the decency, and all the worth of the country: 

The gentleman from Virginia further char- 
ges the democratic party with being sustain- 
ed by a corrupt press. Now if the press had 
become corrupt, it had become universally cor- 
rupt, and if the press in favor of the adminis- 
tration was corrupted by the administration, the 
press of the opposition was corrupted in the same 
ratio by the opposition party, who had the com- 
mand of nearly all: the wealth in the country. A 
large majority of the presses of the country, so far 
ashis observation extended—and in the State of 
Mississippi two to one—were. opposed to the admi- 


` nistration, and this arose, in his opinion, from the 


fact that the wealth of the country was to be found 
inthe ranks of the opposition. The press, then, 
with all its corruptions, is against us, if it is cor- 
rupt. He denied the charge unconditionally, that 
the new States had been bought up by the adminis- 
tration, and it was an insult to the people 
of the new States to make this charge. If 
the gentleman from Virginia represented a constitu- 
ency that would be bought up or bribed; he had 
nothing to say to it; but for himself and his col- 
league, [Mr. Claiborne] he claimed to represent an 
intelligent, independent people, who would not, hor 
could not, be bought up either by the Government 
or the banks; and who were not to be frightened 
by the-cries of the gentleman and his party from 
the even tenor of their ways. f 

Mr. LOOMIS considered the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia as an unjust attack upon 
the absent members of the House With regard 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Pearce] 
he.had nothing to say, but left him to be noticed 
by those who had succeeded against him in that 
State. In regard to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Mann] however, he must tell the gen- 
tleman that he was entirely mistaken, as he was 
not left out in the manner alluded to by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, but remained at home in pri- 
vate life, of his own choice. 


_ Mr. WISE said there were four members of the 
majority of that committee, who. were. not here 
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now. ` He was well aware that the gentleman from 
Indiana, [My. Hannegan] who was a personal 
friend of his, had been appointed. to office by the 
President, and he believed Mr: Mann had been 
left out in consequence of the principle of rotation; 
bat Mr. Parks, of Maine, was, be perceived by 
this morning’s news, a defunct Governor; and Mr. 
Pearce of Rhode Island was signally defeated, and 
as he was informed, the conduct of that gentleman 
on that committee, had some weight in the election. 

Mr. LOOMIS thought the attack upon those gen- 
tlemen: was improper, because of their inability to 
defend themselves, and because that every thing 
which was said here was caught up and promul- 
gated through the thousand papers of the country. 
They suffer under the attacks, and have no means 
of being heard. He should have supposed that all 
this feeling would have been smothered or forgot- 
ten before this, according to the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. WISE said he intended, when he was up 
before, to do justice to the majority of the com- 
mittee, and to the. gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Muhlenberg) especially. It might be thought 
by some that his remarks conveyed the idea that 
his friend General Campbell really resisted the ma- 
jority. ‘That idea, however, was wrong. It was 
due to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say, 
that he condemned the report when it was first 
presented. Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Isiand, also said 
that he did not concur in it, so that there was no 
necessity whatever for resisting the majority. When 
the report was first brought in, the minority thought 
that the majority were going to insist upon having 
it appear as it was drawn up; but it soon displayed 
itself in such a character that the majority ex- 
pressed their reprehension of it. He recollected 
most distinctly, that his friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Muhlenberg) —for he must still call that gen- 
tileman his friend, as also many of those who be- 
longed to the administration party—condemned it. 
The majority of the committee liad entrusted the 
drawing up of the report to Mr. Pearce, and Mr. 
Pearce had put itinto the hands of a scullion, who 
drew it up, and, in consequence of teir not having 
time to read it, took them by surprise. But if 
Pearce’s remarks were to be taken as true, Mr. 
Mann furnished the materials for that report, and 
knew what it contained before it was read. 


Mr. LOOMIS ‘said it was extraordinary, from 
the description of the state of good feeling which 
existed, according to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that an attack should be 
made. upon- absent members at this late day. 
Those attacks should. have been made when those 
gentlemen were here, the equals of the gentleman 
from. Virginia; when they could have been met 
by those gentlemen face to face. Then was the 
time to make those attacks, and not now.. _ 

Mr. LOOMIS was here interrupted by a call for 
the orders of the day. oe 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG the order 
adopted for tne House to meet, from and after 
Monday next, at 10 o'clock, a. m. was changed to 
Tuesday. Mr. C. gave as a reason for the motion 
that, at that hour, on Monday next, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means intended to hold a 
session. 

„The motion was agreed to withcut a dissent- 
ing voice, . 

Mr. CUSHING said, before the Speaker left the 
chair, he wished to put a question to the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. At 
the close of the sitting of yesterday, that gentleman 
was making a suggestion for more prompt action 
on the part of the House, and Mr. C. begged to 
ask that gentleman whether he had it in contem- 
plation to endeavor to close the action of. the 
Committee of the Whole on the bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment this afternoon? 


Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that that was un- 


i: the committee to decide. 


doubtedly his expectation, and he heped he should 
havé the general concurrence of the Hoitse. 

Mr, CUSHING. That would be of course for 
But I wish further to ask 
the gentleinan whether he, as representing a certain 
set of opinions in that House, intended to choke 
off debate. (Loud cries of Corder. ”) > 
Mr. CAMBRELENG. Certainly not on my 
part. Tor Pee 
The CHAIR interposed that the conversation 
could not be permitted without the assent of the 
House. f : 

Mr. GARLAND of Louisiana said he also 


| wished: to propound an inquiry to the chairman of 


the Committee of Ways and Means. _ 
Leave being given by the House— ; , 
Mr. GARLAND said, in reference to what fell 


| from the gentleman (Mr. Cambreleng) last eve- 


ning, he wished to inquire whether any, and what, 
financial arrangements had been made by the 
Treasury since the passage of one of the bills in 
the Senate; Dy what authority they had been made, 
and whether they had been made merely from the 
fact of that bill having been made? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to respond, but 

The CHAIR interposed, and said this discussion 
should take.place only where discnssion on the bill 
was in order. ` : 

The House then passed to the-orders of the day. 

The CHAIR laid before the House a report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of the different me- 
thods adopted for the safe keeping of the public 
moneys of the United States from the first organi- 
zalion of the Government, designating the losses 
sustained, &¢.; which, on motion of Mr. LOOMIS 
of New York, was laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. - 

» On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 

then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 

on the state of the Union, Mr.: HAYNES in the 

chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill to 

POSTPONE THE FOURTH INSTALMENT WITH THE 
STATES. 

The question pending was on the amendment of 
Mr. PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite 
clause “till furiher provision by law,” and insert 
“the first day of January, 1839.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would, with the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Maine, take that op- 
portunity of making a response to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, He expressed his gratification 
that the gentleman had propounded the interroga- 
tory, because it enabled Ir. C. to explain to the 
committee what he intended to have done last eve- 
ning, ifhe had not been stopped by the gentleman 
from Maine, (Mr. Smith) who had not, as he 
had since informed him, understood his object. 

What Mr. C. intended to refer to, was that the 
passage of the bill through the Senate, extending 
the time of payment of merchants’ bonds nine 
months, carrying the first payment to February 
next, and that from the merchants’ bonds not com- 
mencing to be paid till then, there was not only no 
demand at this time for Treasury warrants and 
drafts, but they had fallen four per cent. since the 
passage of that bill by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Senate. 

‘The bill extending the term for paying the ba- 
lances due from the banks to four, six, and nine 
months, having aiso passed the Senate by, he be- 
lieved, a unanimons vote, had had another effect 
on drafts on these corporations, which would ren~ 
der even that portion of these balances anavaila- 
ble to the Treasury, upon which calenlations had 
been made to pay current expenses, As the credit 
commences from the day they refuse to pay i; 
they have every inducement not to pay, and will 
refuse io do so im all cases, where the bank desires 
to use the public money for four, six, and nine 
months. 

The consequence of these two Measures having 
passed, the action or the merchants in purchasing 
these drafts, and the action of the banks in conse- 
quence of the passage of that bill, the Treasury was 


actually deprived at once of all the funds now in - 
bank throughout the United States, and deprived 
of all its resources to meet the expenditures of the 
present year. On this ground, therefore; he ap- 
pealed to the committee to say how long this Go- 
verament could be supported, depending as it now 
did on the trifling cash receipts for lands and 
revenue. 


Mr. C. added that he had been informed they 
had even been compelled to return thirty thousand 
‘dollars from the Treasury to the custom-house at 
Naw York, to pay debentures and current expenses, 
Under these circumstances, he thought he might 
confidently appeal to gentlemen on all sides of the 
House for their concurrence in a more prompt 
action upon the various bills before the House. ` 

Mr. SMITH, who was entitled to. the floor, 
(having temporarily yielded it to Mr. Cambreleng) 
expressed his regret that his honorable colleague 
(Mr. Fairfield) yesterday, should have gone baek 
to the period of the passage of the deposite act of 
1836. Now Mr. S. had contributed his humble 
share to that measure, and at no subsequent mo- 
ment had he seen occasion to regret that course. 
He asked to whom, or to what, they were now in- 
debted for not having thirty-seven. millions of ung- 
vailable funds, instead of nine, but to the friends 
of that measure, and to the measure itself 2 

In regard. to the amendment pending, if ithad 
been originally inserted in the bill from the Senate, 
he should have voted for it, but he was opposed to 
it now with the proviso, because it made a general 
recognition of the system of distribution. The bil! 
of the House he objected to, because it was a yir- 
tual, and in fact a positive, repeal of the. 
distribution of the fourth instalment, under 
cover of a postponement, He maintained -that 
the deposite act was not a contract, nor. that 
it did, in any degree, partake of any of the legal 
or moral obligations of an instrument of that cha- 
racter. IIe assented, in part, to the cases put 
yesterday by the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Cushman,) but supplied a defect in them, by 
putting the case of a promise of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and, between the time of promise 
and that of payment, it was found to fall short of 
the amount of the fourth payment or instalment. 
In this ease there would be neither moral nor legal 
obligation to fultil the proposition, The law was 
passed under the supposition that there was a sur- 
plus, and the money was received*under that same 
supposition, and that alone; and the moment it 
was ascertained that no surplus exisied, both par- 
ties were relieved from the obligations of the law. 

He denied that the passage of the bill would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the Government; cer- 
tainly not mere so than the preposition of the gen- 
tileman trom Tennessee (Mr. Bell) to withhold the 
appropriations. If the one was a breach of good 
faith, the other was equally so. In adverting to 
the argument of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, (Messrs. Biddle and Loomis,) that their 
respective States would lose so much money, 
he expressed his surprise that such an argu- 
ment, referring to pecuniary interest alone, 
should come from the sections it did. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury had himsel’ anticipated 
the objections on that score. But even if those gen- 
Uemen’s constituents could be influenced by such a 
consideration as that, the returns of the deposite 
banks showed they were better off than they would 
be, if the distribution were made; for their deposite 
banks had at this time twenty-five per cent. more 
of the public money than the fourth instalment 
would amount to, and it would be admitted that in 
proportion as those banks possessed the public 
money, so did they extend their accommodation to 
the public. In fine, he said, that unless the bill 
went openly for a repeal, or went for a postpone- 
ment to a definite perind, he should be compelled 
io vote against it. If the proviso of the Senate’s 
pill were stricken out, he wouid vote for it, but he 
could not in the shane in which it then was. 

In referrence to the Maine election, he said the 


result offered no exponent or indication of the will 
‘of the. people on ths measures of the administra- 
tion, but - arose from the combination of a variety 
of sectional and personal causes. He felt assured 
hat the confidence and approval of the people in 
hose measires had. undergone no change. ~ 
Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina desired, 
he said, to say a few words upon’ the particular 
measure before the House, in explaining his rea- 
sons for the vote ‘he intended to give. - He should 
vote for the amendment of his colleague, because 
it would make the measure s mewhat more ac- 
ceptable, but he should vote against the proposition 
thus amended. He had voted, with all his heart, 
for the distribution, and his mind had undergone no 
change, nay more: had been confirmed, by every 
thing that had occured since, of the wisdom of that 
measure. One of the very best features of that 
measure he regarded to be this: that it provided 
that, should the future exigencies of the Govern- 
“ment require the return of the money deposited, 
it could be made by State taxation, instead of 


by the will of a majority of the Federal 
Congress, ignorant, as past experience had 
furnished a melancholy proof, of the indi- 


vidual interests of the States. If the case 
should be presented, he should regard himself’ as 
false to his principles, and elso to those peculiar 
interests:he; iù: part, represented, if he hesitated in 
¿giving back not only this instalment, but even the 
interests upoù it., Bathe did not regard this as a 
case- of that kind. He had gone over carefully 
‘and diligently, the statements made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, and had also made a number 
of calculations of his own, and all came to the same 
` result: The result of that examination was that, de- 
ducting $15,000,000, which the Secretary of the 
: Treasury admitted were not needed, the gross de- 
mands upon the Treasury for the past and present 
> year would be over $70,000,000. Tn this _state- 
ment was included $37,000,000 to be distributed, 
the $16,600,000 of unexpended appropriations of 
"former years, and $32,000,000 of appropriations of 
last year, making altogether $85,000,000 odd. De- 
ducting the $15,000,000 which the Secretary said 
would not be needed, there was then a clear fund 
-of $64,000,000, and with the addition of the funds 
jn the hands of ‘disbursing officers, upwards of 
$69,000,000. - The ageruing revenue of the last 
half of the present year was assumed by the Secre- 
“dary to amount. to $7,000,000, but it had been: de- 
monstrated to Mr. T’s entire satisfaction to be 
about $9,500,000, making about $35,000,000. 
As ‘to to the funds in the*hands of disbursing 
officers, he would ask, were they not as much 
the resources of the Government as the funds ac- 
tually in the Treasury? They were only one step 
further towards expenditure: that was all. They 
were still in the hands of the Government. So in 
taking the revenue of the last half year at 
seven millions, instead of nine and a half, which 


was the more ‘correct estimate, there would be a. 


surplus, Hence, if $9,000,000 be: distributed 
among the States, and $12,000,000 of Treasury 
notes, there would be upwards of $20,000,000 re- 
maining inthe Traasury, not tomeetthe necessities 
and wants of the Government, but to be placed in 
the Sub-Treasuries. 
In reference to the Sub-Treasury scheme, Mr. 
T. had one insuperable objection to it, among 
others. It was, that it would put into the power 
of the Government the means, not only of coercing 
the State banks, but of bringing absolute and 
inevitable ruin upon the communities in which 
those ‘banks were located. He contended, how- 
ever, that the condition of the Treasury was. not 
such as to warrant the carrying out such a scheme. 
The Staies would not refuse to take the notes of 
their State banks in payment of the instalment. 
He adverted to the law itself. J: was ofa charac- 
iter even s'ronger than a mere common en- 
actment, for it was a aw implying an obli 
: igation. The effect of the bills proposed would 
“be to ruin all the State banks, and he would rather 
see the whole surplus sunk in the ocean, ere he 
would inflict upon this country the calamity and 
min that must and would result from the coercion 
of those institutions. He regarded the bills to be 


all of the same character, part and parcel of the 
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same scheme, branches. of the same system, so- 


running: into each other that it was impossible, 
wisely and intelligently, -to look: into one of them 


| without considering the whole, 


The policy. the Government intended towards 
the banks, . Mr. T. designated as not only unkind 
and cruel, but ferocious. To press them at such 
a time as this would bring on general rain. To. 
demand specie from them, they must -necessarily 
press. their own debtors for specie; and they, in 
turn, must press thosé owing them. Why was the 
great distinction made between the banks and the 
merchants? Specie was not demanded of the lat- 
ter, nor should it be of the others, at such a period, 
as fhe. present: ie Oe 

As to the Sub-Treasury system, [Mr. T. said,] in 
no possible form in which the ingenuity of man 
could place it—by no false or delusive name by 
which it could be called—would he ever as- 
sent to it. He had been told that it was not 
a Sub-Treasnry sytem. He insisted that it 
was. It was the very Sub-Treasury sysiem 
he had been taught to look upon for years 
with alarm and dismay. It was the very Sub- 


Treasury system projected by a man he understood - 


was holding an. appointment at Washington, and 
who first became known to the country by the pub- 


lication of this project—he alluded to Mr. Gouge. | 
It was a proposition against which Mr. T. had - 


been long warring, and he saw nothing then to 
change his position. ` i 

It was called not another experiment, but an “ex- 
pedient.” The word “experiment” had become 
odious; and he had strong reasons for believing 
that, if they were to go on much longer under the 
present order of things, they would run through the 
whole vocabulary of the English language for 
terms. However, it was a somewhat favorite sign 
of things, that the Jack Cade banner was to be ta- 
ken down, and to be substituted by the ferule of 
the schoolmaster! This at least is a good sign, 
for that word was well chosen. The word “ expe- 
dient” meant something employed in an exigency, 
and no word in the English language could have 
been better selected for the present. purpose than 
that word ‘ expedient.” . 

Mr. T. then went into the objections to the sys- 
tem jn question. The primary and main one was 
thar it put into the hands ofa Government, already 
armed with the sword, the unrestricted, free, un- 
controlled, and almost irresponsible command of 
the purse strings. The present incumbent. of the 
Executive chair was not able to wield the 
sword of Achilles, and therefore he- must 
have in his own hands the complete control 
of the whole revenue of the country, to be used for 
party purposes, in elections, &c. Mr. T. put the 
case of an approaching electiun in the city of New 
York. How easy might it be, on the eve of that 
election, to forward on three, four, or five millions 
of dollars, to be placed, perhaps, in the hands 
of a single man or institution, to. be used in con- 
ivolling the election. 
just to throw into- the way of any set of men such 
a power as this? And what was it but giving the 


| Federal Exeentive unlimited power over the whole 


money of the country, and in the most objectiona- 
ble form? Mr. T. should infinitely prefer a Go- 
vernment bank, organized as a Government bank. 
with branches in the several States. Not a Sub- 
Treasury scheme! Why it was{aSub-Treasury sys- 
tem in its most irresponsible and most dangerous 
form. Nay, he would. go further. The scheme 
was not only the embryo of a Government bank 
but it was in itself, to all intents and purposes, a 
Government bank of issuc and deposite. Un- 
questionably of deposite, for the public funds 
had. to be deposited there. - Unquestionably 
of discount; for how else were their funds to 
be disposed of from one place to another? There 
would necessarily be a vast accumulation in 
the city of New York; in another region, where 
payments were required to be made, there might-be 
no funds; and how were they to be transferred? In 
wagons? No, but by bills of exchange, to be bought 
and sold, either with a profit or Joss. 
This, too, would produce another evil. They 
would be destined io see acted over there again 
claims after claims, commg in day after day, of the 


Was it wise, prudent, or* 


‘same character as- the noted Purviance claim, 


which-oceupied half a century. 


It was also to be a bank of issue. ‘These war- 
rants would not only pass current from one agent 
to another, but the Government itself was directly 
to issue a currency, in the form of notes, to be 
signed. by the Secretary of the 'I'reasury as cashier. 

There was: also another. objection; not less in- 


- superable, and that was the insecurity of the public 


money. Could pond to a sufficient amount be 
given. by: individuals to secure the Government 


. from loss? Impossible. 


7 


Mr. T. reiterated bis condemnation of what he 
described to be an effort to enlist popular prejudice 
against the deposile banks for their suspension of 
specie payments. “They had never been able to 
pay the deposite in specie, and the. administration 
knew it. 

They were no moreable to do so when the public 
money was first ‘deposited with them than they 
were at the present time, and ‘he adverted to the 
condition of the New York banks in proof of this 
fact. The Secretary knew, at the time he deposi- 
ted, that they could not; and yet he deposited the 
money with them, and continued to do so, their 
condition remaining the samo, he all the time tel- 
ling Congress it was safe. And, added Mr.T., 
they were safe, and so they still were, unless soci- 
ety should be. altogether torn cup. by the roots. 
Ruey had not specie, it was true, but they had 
that which.was as- good. ` They had liens upon all 
the property in the country; > 

But did the Government itself pay ‘in specie? 
Could it pay in specie? Unquestionably. How? 
Why, it possessed stock which, thrown into the 
European market, would procure as much specie as it 
wanted. He insisted, however, thatin refusing to pay 
specie when they did, the banks had not only acted 
honestly, but they would have acted fraudulently if 
they had not, because they would thereby have given 


-a preference to those living near them over the dis- 


tant creditor; have prevented that general distribu- 
tion of what funds they had among their whole 
creditors, and would have disabled themselves from 
paying a large portion of them at all. He then 
contrasted the conduct of the French Government 
during the time of the embarrassment consequent 
upon John Law’s Mississippi scheme, with that of 
the United States in the Jate crisis, which 
he designated as atrocious. He also, for the same 
reason, adveried to the: conduct of the British Go- 
vernment in 1797, which, on a like occasion, when. 
ruin and univer al distress threatened to engulf 
the commerce and trade of that country, came for- 
ward with the ofer of a loan of several millions 
of exchequer bills to the merchants, the mere’ of- 
fer of which alone averted the impending calami- 
ty and restored confidence. : 

Mr. T. then entered into a variety of stalements in 
support of his opposition to the recommendations of 
the President—the bankrupt law in particular. He 
examined the principles and effects of that law in 
England, and pronounced a similar one here, if 
adopted, to be one of the most unconstitutional 
and insolentassumptions of power ever set up in 
the history of this Government. He concluded by 
repeating his declaration, that he should support 
Mr. Pickxens’s amendment, as making the bill less 
objectionable; but even should. the amendment be 
engrafted on it, he should vote against the whole 
proposition as dehisive, not required by the state of 
the Treasury, and inexpedient. 

Mr. HALSTEAD asked the indulgence of the 
committee to state a few of his reasons for oppos- 
ing the bill. Two of the groundson which he based“ 
his opposition were, first, that the bill was unne- 
cessary; and, second, that in the present. state of 
the country it was inexpedient. On what grounds 
did the advocates of the bill rest their support? 
They said that there was a deficiency in the pub- 
le Treasury. But he had been informed that 
there was a doubt on that subject; and if it should 
be-shown that a doubt esisted, that doubt, by right, 
belonged to the people, and not to the Govern- 
ment. Admitting, for the sake of argument, the 
statement of the Secretary to be correct, the whole 
amount of deficit was? about nine millions of 
dollars. 

The question then was, had not the Government 


available means to meet the deficiency without 
passing the law? It had been said, that there were 
in the ‘hands of disbursing officers five millions of 
dollars. Why not take that money? It was also 
gaid that the Government owned- several millions 


„in United States Bank bonds. ‘Why not resort to 


that? He would much rather resort to either of 
those than to pass the proposed bill, But there 
was another source. The President had told them 
in his Message that the last Congress had last year 
appropriated six millions more than was asked. 
Then why not resort to that in the present exigen- 
cy? Thus it was evident that there were from 
eighteen {o nineteen: millions of dollars available 


to Government from these sources. The advocates 


of the billtwere attempting to pass it through the 
House under false colors. The bill said that the 
instalment would be postponed “until a further 
provision by law.” 
pose that the law would ever make that provi- 
sion, and it was certain that it never wouid. 
be made. He deprecated the idea of ‘issuing 
‘Treasury notes, inasmuch as it would be. the 
same as creating a national debt. He would, 
then, endeavor to show that the bill was unneces- 
sary and inexpedient in the present state of the 
country. It had been said that the. agreement be- 
tween the Government and States was not a con- 
tract. .What was a contract? A contract was an 
agreement between two parties to do a particular 
thing. He would hold that the United States Go- 
vernment was a corporation or party able to make 
acontract, as were also the State Governments; 
and when the latter agreed to accept what the for- 
mer offered, that amounted to a contract between 
them. The Government had been held up as the 
creditor of the States, and as possessed of the right 
to exact payment from them. But instead of 
the General Government acting the miser, 
and demanding its “ponnd of flesh,” it onght 
rather to act as the parent to the child, 
or the guardian to his ward. The aim of the 
Government showd be the benefit of the ma- 
jority of the people. The preamble of the Con- 
slitation told them that one of the objects of 
the Confederacy was the welfare of the people; but 
now a new reading was given toit. It was said 
that the Government had nothing to do with the peo- 
ple—it must take care: of itself. When the ship 


‘of State was sinking, the Government took the 


Jong boat and left the people to perish. [Mr. H. 
then entered into astatement showing the difference 
jn the amount of discounts and circulation of the 
depos.te banks between the Ist of March and the 
15th of August of the past year, to show the proba- 
ble effects of a further withdrawal of specie from 
them.] For his part, if there was any source of 
relief he would be glad to see it, and to have an 
opportunity of drinking from the refreshing 
stream. What was the measure of relief proposed? 
It was similar to that, by which Dionysius the 
tyrant proposed to relieve the statue of Jupiter. 
There was a robe of massive gold on the statue, 


which the tyrant took away, alleging that it was | 


too cold, and substituted a garment of wool. In 
like manner had: the people been fleeced of the 
golden robe of their cwrency, and had been given 
a garment of rags. It had been said that. the 
President would follow in the steps of his prede- 
cessor. Ifhedid so, there would be a fair prospect 
of velicf! for Andrew Jackson never fulfilled a 
single promise he had made to the people previous 
totaling possession of the Executive chair, or in 
his inaugural address. l 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved that the committee 
rise, explaining that he made the motion from the 
evidence exhibited that a number of gentlemen 
wished to address the committee, (several gentle- 
men rose to address the Chair at the time) and it 
was obvious they could not get through the bill that 
night. 

The motion prevailed—ayes 90, noes 73; when 
the committee rose, and the'Chairman reported pro- 
gress. 

Mr. GARLAND of Virginia rose andstated that, 
owing to domestic matters over which he could 
not dispense, he should be compelled to leave the 
city on Wednesday next; and jn consequence of the 
peculiar position he occupied before the House and 


There was no ground to sup- | 


| 
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he country, he was very aùxioùs to submit his 
views before he left, and he gave notice that, on 
Menday next, he should throw himself upon the 
indulgence of the House for leave, at that time, to - 
introduce the bill of which he had given notice 
some days since. 

On motion; . 

The House then adjourned. 


IN. SENATE, 
Monnay, September 25, 1837. 

Mr. McKEAN presented a memorial from Geo? 
M. Alsop, and one hundred and twenty other legal 
voters of Philadelphia; also, from Wesley Havall,. 
John Bartis, and others, of Philadelphia city and 
county; also, from Benjamin J. Janey, . Wiliam 
Simpson, end others, of Philadelphia city and 
county; also, from Janc Shoemaker, Sarah Burtis, 
and others, of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented a petition 
from citizens of Wheelng, praying the establish- 
ment of a national bank; also, one from citizens of 
Baltimore, praying the incorporation of a national ` 
bank, or the substitution of the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania: referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
sundry citizens of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia against the annexation of Texas; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented a memorial from the 
Insurance Companies of New York, Baltimore, 
and Maine, praying indemnity for loss of a vessel 
captured by a French privateer in the year 1800; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

_Relations. 

Mr. NILES submitted the following joiut reso- 
lution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That.the two Houses of Congress will adjourn, 
and close the present session on Monday, the 9th 
of October next. 

Mr. HUBBARD introduted a resolution that the 
meeting of the Senate from and after its passage 
should be 10 o’clock. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the bill imposing certain duties on public officers as 
depositories in certain cases. The question pend- 
ing being on Mr. CALHOUN’S amendment to 
separate the Government from the banks. 

Mr. CLAY had waited to hear all the plans that 
could be brought forward to redress the evils under 
which welabored. He wished to learn from all quar- 
ters of the Senate, without regard to the opposition, 
the best means of alleviating the distress, and had, 
with that view, divested himself of every party tie, 
of every passion or prejudice that might be supposed 
to lead him from his purpese. He was, however, 
compelled in frankness to declare, that so far, he 
had heard nothing from one side but temporary 
expedients, and the other an aggravation of the 
ilis instead of a cure. No matter from what cause 
our distresses sprung, sufficient for us was it to. 
know they did exist, and under these circumstances, | 
it was the duty of every parental Government to 
afford relief. If the cavse of the distress was by 
the action of the Government, how much more 
necessary was it to correct the consequences of its 
own error. In Jooking back, and tracing these 
evils to their trne source, it was far from his wish 
to cast reproaches, or awaken animosities; under 
the extreme suffering that pervaded the land, he 
hoped that all past political strife was forgotten. 
Five years ago we had the soundest enrrency in the 
world, its character stood high in every quarter of 
the globe; it regulated foreign and domestic ex- 
change, and controlled, and kept within healthful 
bounds, the private banking institutions of the 
country. Tf ihe currency was in that high perfec- 
tion then, and now in a state of utter derangement, 
and predictions had been made as to the con- 
sequences of disturbing it, and fulfiiled to the very 
letter, could any rational man doubt the causes 
of the present condition of our beloved country? 

The President, in his Message, had referred to the 


condition of Europe, and told us. that ‘the same 
causes that produced the distress here, had operated 
there; this was a moSLerroneous conclusion. “The 
monetary system in England was sound and.per- 
fect, and evér had been so. The question of char- 
tering the banking institutions of the two countries 
was a cotemporancous one. In England, there 
was no refusal to charter; here’ there had been. 
There, business was active and thriving; here, every 
thing was languid aad prostrate} there, the:currency 
was sound—no suspension of specie payments; 
here it was deranged, and specie no where tobe 
seen. Had the United States Bank been rechar- 
tered, these evils would not have been felt; or if 
felt in a limited degree, would svon have passed off. 
` Mr. Clay read from documents, to show that 
instead of an expansion in England, as stated in 
the Message, there had been an actual diminution, 
and how the Message could justify itself by such 
an assertion, was to him astounding. 

The greater portion of the distress that prevailed’ 
in England, was owing to her connection with our 
country. England had the largest trade with us, 
and France next, and France had suffered in pro- 
portion, All the great houses that had failed in 
Europe, were more or less connected with Ameri- 
can trade. Le 

An explanation would be found for all the 
causes of our present state in the conduct of the 
General Government in refusing to recharter the 
bank. The removal of the deposites, the gold bill, 
and, last not least, the glorious Treasury circular 
so often referred to. The United States Bank 
would have acted as a sentinel, keeping the other 
banks in their proper spheres; bat, in the present 
system, the responsibility was divided among some 
50 or 60 banks, all ignorant of each other, and of 
the means of meeting the exigences of the Trea- 
sury, and having no affinity with it. j 

Mr. C. asked what was intended to be done ulti- 
mately with the deposites; it was their intention to 
remove them at some time he presumed, and then 
the consequences would have been alike injurious 
to those banks. The deposite law of 1836 took the 
surplus and placed it in the keeping of the States; 
that was calculated to check the expansion of the 
banks, to open: their eyes, and arrest their ruinous 
progress. 

Mr. C. said there might be another way of 
accounting for the embarrassment; for the last four 
years our Government could not be said to be a 
free Government. Ina free Government, the will 
of the people controlled the Chief Magistrate; in a 
despotic one, the Chief Magistrate controlled the 
nation. He did not believe the Jackson party 
would have governed the country so badly, if it 
had been permitted to have its own way. “It was 
not so much want of wisdom as want of firm- 
ness. Its fatal error had been in not listening to 
the sound dictates of its jadgment, but in justifying 
all the President did. He appealed to Senators if 
such were not the fact. He did not wish them to 
make any precious confessions to han, but to 
satisfy their own consciences. He believed a 
majority of the party here were in favor of a re- 
charter of the bank; a majority of them had dis- 
countenanced the removal of the deposites and the 
Treasury circular; but the will of ọrẹ, man had 
controlicd the party, and the consequences were 
what we now beheld them. : 

He alluded to an honorable Senator. whom he 
had long knewn, he might say from his early 
youth, who had introduced the subject of the re- 
charter in the Senate and supported it with great 
ability, and, in three weeks afterwards, applauded 
and extolled the velo. Where was he now? The 
fact might speak for itself. When a man was 
found passing, as it were, a self-castigation on his 
own acts, and extolling the conduct of the Execu- 
tive veto on those acts, filling a splendid mission 
abroad, it was only for enlightened men to pass 
upon such facts. j 

Mr. C. adverted to the plans proposed by the 
administration as fraught with the worst con- 
sequences to the people—he alluded parucularly to 

ibe bill in relation to this district, which he called a 
bili of pams and penalties, and doubted the con- 
stitationality of the proposed proceedings in rela- 
tion to the State banks. He maintained there was 


ciency. of -the precious metals in the, 
he purposes . of commerce, to allow us |) 
ributive share. ` He instanced’ the city. of, 
“New York where the business in- one year alone 
was.one thousand five hundred millions of dollars. 
‘A friend had assured him of the operation of one 
` of the banks being two millions of dollars in one 
‘days It: was impossible to do without the credit 
system, for the purposes of the commerce of the 
country, and the common operations. of. the Go- 
-vernment. He maintained thatthe specie circula- 
‘tion Was liable to variation as well as a-tnixed car- 
‘tency... The sensation ‘would be the same in pro- 
; portion; both. were governed by the commerce of 
the country, and the quantity or scarcity of itin the 
market. 
“Mr. C. saidhe. had. heard it intimated that 
there would be no use in passing a bill to recharter 
` a United States Bank, as the President would cer- 
tainly veto the measure. He did not believe there 
had been any such expression of determination on 
the part of the Executive. If there had been, it 
was. prejudging the matter. He asked what 
would be said, if the Senate were io say 
that it would be of no use for the Executive 
to make certain appointments, as they wonld 
not be confirmed. They. might take his word 
for it, that if the will of the people were clearly 
manifested in relation to. this subject, the President 
would never veto the bill. He was too good a 
demecrat to divorce himself from the. people, 
whatever other divorces-he might contemplate. 

He argued that if this bill should be passed, the 
most, disastrous consequences would ensue; that the 
deposite banks had not fulfilled the expectations of 
those who had advocated the removal of the depo- 
Sites; and denied that the domestic exchanges. of 
the country could be as. well regulated by the 
State institutions as by the Bank of the United 
States, and that the “experiment” was a total fail- 
wre. He next adverted to the question of currency, 

` and contended that one of gold and silver only was 
not practicable, if desirable; that it was not just, if 
both desirable and practicable; that it was not with- 
in the scope of the powers of the Government. He 
said, that if even none of these objections existed, 
that it would be contrary to the habits of this peo- 
_ple;. anjust-—-eminently. unjust, dangerously un- 
` just, in the relation which exists hetweeh man and 
man, ‘Having made some observations in regard 
io the importance of the duties which he and other 
Senators had been convened here to discharge, he 
continued: ; 

Mr. President, never before have I felt myself 

. placed in an attitude in which I felt such a deep 
and profound regret, as wken I come to speak of 
the measnres Which, it appears to me, alone can 
relieve the country. I know, sir, that partial 
friends have looked to me (probably on account of 
some instrumentality I may have had in assisting 
them in former epochs of our history—in times of 
hazard and difficulty) for some -measures of relief 
—-forisome measures of compromise aid concilia- 
tion, which shall restore to the land prosperity, and 
bring the country back to that high and palmy 
state in. which it was buta short time ago. I ac- 
knowledge myself not adequate to furnish a remedy. 
I have seen this country in other trials and in other 
dificulties, threatening its- very. destruction, but for 
which remedies were to be found. In the present 
instance, however, T see nothing but an impenetra- 
ble gloom hanging over us for the fature as the 
present. I.see nothing that can save the patient 
but the patient himself.. He alone can administer 
to the disease, for he has the best knowledge of it, 
and has it in his power to bring himself back to 
heaith. Gladly would I have fulfilled those expec- 
tations which partial friends, who have too much 
overrated the humble powers I possess, have di- 
rected towards me. But there is no remedy—no 
remedy, I repeat, that I can propose, politically 
constituted as the Senate now is. 
“Mr.C. proceeded to eondemn the Sub-Treasury 
scheme.on the ground of its being, in his opinion, 
an. “experiment” which ought not to be tried, as it 
was pregnant with evil to the country. He assert. 
ed. that it was useless for him, or those with whom 
he acted on that floor, to bring forward any mea- 
sure caleulated to afford relief to the country, and 
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which they had reason to believe would not Le ac- , 


ceptable to’ those who controlled. the deliberations 
of that body. He said ‘that he felt himself com- 
pelled to declate that, after the utmost considera- 


‘tion he had been able to give to the -state of the 


currency and the business of the country, he could 
conceive of no remedy for.the existing disorders 
and evils under which we weré laboring but in the 
establishment of a Bank of the United States.” No, 


he could concerve of none, without the agency—. 
the instrtmentality of such an institution—a Bauk . 


‘of the United States, under such restrictions as 
should have. been suggested by experience; and 


‘especially under that restriction which he thought 


would be the most salutary of all, to guard against 
evils connected with a paper medium,and that was, 
a limitation on the powers of the bank which would 
cut off all motive for making excessive issucs. He 
regarded the establishment of a Bank of the United 
States as a settled question. Hisopinion was that, 
for a great many years before, and indeed up to 
the period when the late bank was overthrown, a 
majority of the people were in favor of the exist- 
ence of such an institution. He believed that it 
was essential and necessary to the best interests of 


| the Union. 


Mr. Cy adverted to several points in the Presi- 
dent’s. Message, and among others, to that in refe- 
rence to the question of “bank or no bank,” having 
been decided upon by the people. He denied. this 


‘position, and insisted that the question had never 


been tried. It was his. solemn conviction, he re- 
marked, thatat no period, since 1816 to the present 
time, if the question were fairly presented to the 
people—simple, naked, and alone—there would 
have been a large majority in favor of a bank. If 
the question were tried in that quarter of the 
country from which he came, the people would be 
decidedly for having an institution of that cha- 
racter. It was indispensable to them, for the inte- 
rior States were so situated that they could not do 
without one. Delay, put it off from year to year, 
but come it must. 

The question of asound currency and the Union, 
in his opinion, were identical. And if a bank, in 
some form or other, should not be established, 
means, sooner or later, would be resorted to, to sup- 
ply a substitute for it. He replied to the argument 
that to establish a national bank would be to ag- 
gravate ‘the existing distress of the country, and 
that there is not specie capital to put it in motion. 

He contended that the President was mistaken, 
and that the establishment. of such an institution 
would have, at this juncture, a twofold effect: first, 
of relieving us of our foreign debt; and, second, of 
regulating the present deranged state of the cur- 
rency. His firm belief was, that if a bank were 
to be established, putting into its vaults the public 
deposites, and making its notes receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, it would, in a short time, 
not only put the bank in operation, but-would gra- 
dually drag after it all the other banks which are 
solvent. “He gave jt as his opinion that if Congress 
‘had authorized a loan to be contracted, of fifteen or 
twenty millions, redeemable in eight or ten years, 
the greater part of it would have found its way to 
England, liquidated our commercial debts, and 
would have prevented the exportation of specie, and 
thus would have enabled the banks to resume. To 
obviate the objections which some entertain in re- 
gard to a Bank of the United States, an account of 
foreigners holding stock in it, and the political in- 


fluence they think the stockholders generally exer- | 


eise, a provision might be inserted in the charter 
prohibiting them from voting at the elections. 
Mr. C. went into an examination of Mr. RIVES’S 


- bill, and declared that he conceived it to be wholly 


insufficient to accomplish the purposes which that 
gentleman has in view. He said that he prefer- 
red the project of the Senator from Indiana, (Mr. 
Smith,) to the Sub-Treasury scheme, or the plan of 
the Senator from Virginia—not, however, as the 
best adapted to the present state of the country. He 
intended to vote for the postponment of the whole 
subject until December, though he could have 
wished that the Senator “had moved the indefinite 
postponment of it. After making a few other re- 
marks inrelation to the relief of the country, he 
concluded by saying: “ Sir, let me ask whether it 


| shall do. 


is not wiser and better for us to go home—nix 
again with our constituents—talk with the people 
—-ascertain their wishes—consult with them, and ad~ 
vise with them, for they are, in the general, the sa- 


fest counsellors? And then we - shall come back here 


instructed by their wants and wishes as to what we 
Above. all, Ido hope that Congress 
will not go back with invidious distinctions around 
thera—that “they have taken care of themselves 
and the Government, and abandoned this great, en- 


| lightened and free people to the deplorable situation 


in which we now find them.” 

Mr. CLAY addressed the Senate for upwards of 
three hours in opposition to the bill. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. KING of Georgia to postpone the bill till the 
first Monday. in December next. 

Mr. BENTON asked for the yeas and nays, and 
the qnestion being taken, was decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 19, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Bayard,’ Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight; McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Robbins, 


| Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Spence, Tipton, Web- 
! ster, White, and Williams—19. 


WAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grun- 
dy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, 
Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Preston, Rives, 
Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wright, and Young— 
27. , ; 

The bill to remit duties on ‘certain goods de- 


| stroved by fire in New York; and 


The bill for the suppression of Indian hostilities; 
were taken up, read a second time, and ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. . 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate went 
into the consideration of Executive business ; and 
when the doors were reopened, 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, September 25, 1837. _ 

Mr. WHILTLESEY of Ohio said, that before 
proceeding to business this morning, he wished to 
make an inquiry of the Chair in relation to: provid- 
ing seats for persons who had the privilege of com- 
ing on the floor of the House. He wished to know 
whether the Speaker considered that he had the 
power to provide seats for those persons. In former 
times, seats were provided for persons: who were 
admitted on the floor of the House, and he thought 
it would now, be treating those persons with no 
morë than proper respect to provide seats for them 
in front of the Clerk’s table, or in the other vacant 
places on the floor of the Ffail. : : 

The SPEAKER replied that the rules gave the 
general direction of the Hall to the Chair, but he 
did not know that it gave him the power to provide 
seats for privileged persons on the floor. He would, 
however, be guided in the matter by the House; 
and if it was the pleasnre of the House, the Chair 
would direct seats to be provided for Senators and 
other privileged persons. Fle would take the occa- 
sion to remark, however, that- it had never been, 
done heretofore by order of the Chair. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said he believed that seats 
had been provided some years ago by the officers 
of the House, and he thought it. would be nothing 
more than proper that it should be done now. lt 
might perhaps not be in our power to provide seats 


_for the whole of those perscas, but they might be 


furnished for a portion of them. 

The SPEAKER said if it was the general 
sense of the House, he would direct seats to be 
provided. 

Mr. MERCER was understood to object, on the 
ground of the great difficulty of hearing in the hal}; 
and remarked, that if persons were ‘permitted to 
fill up the vacant space in front of the Chair that 
this difficulty would be increased. The conversa- 
tion here dropped. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by—= 

Messrs. ADAMS, PH LLIPS, LINCOLN, ` 
BORDEN and PARMENTER, of Mass. 

[Mr. PARMENTER presented remonstrance of 
Harriet C. Kenrick and 46 others, of Newton Cen- 
tre—Sally Fletcher and 50 others, of Carlisle—Ma- 


ry C. F. Browne and 72 others, of Shirley—Sally 
Dunn and 64 others, of Dunstable-—Melania A. 
Parker and 414 others, all of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Massachusetts—against the annexation of 
Texas. ] 

Mr. CRANSTON, of Rhode Island. - 

Messrs. ALLEN and SLADE, of Vermont. 

[Mr. Arren, of Vermont, presented the remon- 
strance of Samuel Kingsbury, and 121. others, of 
whom 70 are legal voters, of Underhill, in the coun- 
ty of Chittenden, Vermont—Augustus Young, and 
29 others, citizens of Craftsbury, county of Or- 
leans; Vermont—Bethuel Holcamb, and 102 others, 
inhabitants of Annsville, Oneida county, and State 
of New York-—against the annexation of. Texas to 
the Unicn.} 

Messrs. SERGEANT, FRY, NAYLOR, S. W. 
MORRIS, and MATTHIAS MORRIS, of Penn- 
sylvania. : 

(Mr. M. Morris presented two memorials of si- 
milar import, signed by citizens of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, one containing 32 names, and the 


other 45, remonsirating against the annexaiion of 


Texas to the Union. f 

Messrs. CRAIG and ROBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, , : 

Mr. CHAMBERS of Kentucky. 

Mr. HEROD of Indiana. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, from the Committee of Elec- 
tions, made a detailed report on the subject of the 
Mississippi elections, accompanied with the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Yhat Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne are duly elected members of the 25th 
Congress, and as such are entitled to take their 
seats. 

The report having been read— 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved that it be made the 
order of the day for to-morrow during the morning 
hour, and printed. : 

Mr. MERCIER considered this question one of 
very great importance, and one which should not 
be decided without being fully discussed. He 
therefore moved that the report be. committed to 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. os 3 

Mr. MAURY (a member of the Committee of 
Elections) stated that the committee were divided 
on the subject; but they deemed it unnecessary to 
present a minority report. They had determined 
to permit the majority to bring forward their re- 
port, and when the subject came up in the House, 
to moye to amend it, in accordanee with their 
views. i 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio would ingnire 
whether there had ever been a report of a committee 
on the subjectof a contested election decided without 
going to a Committee of the Whole. He con- 
sidered that the proper course for this report to 
take, and hoped that the House would determine 
on giving it that-direction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina hoped, as 
this was as important a question as any which 
might be brought before the present Congress, that 
it would take the usual course. If was a question 
whieh required very grave deliberation, and free 
and fall discussion, and he therefore trusted it 
would be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. The question involved 
a grave constitutional question, and he wished to 
see it settled, and settled after full, free and de- 
liberate discussion, which he considered it could 
not receive out of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON of Missouri then rose and said 
as there appeared to be a great many cmpty seats 
in the House from some cause or other, he would 
move a call of the House; which motion was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded to call over the roll; but 
many members in the mean time coming m— 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, the further pro- 
ceeding under the call was dispensed with, 

Mr. HAYNES said that several gentlemen had 
expressed a belief that no question of this sort had 
ever been considered and decided hefore this Hoase, 
without being previously referred either to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, or a 
committee of the whoie House. Now, according 
to his recollection, the report of the committee in 
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the case of Newland and Graham, from North 
Carolina, at the first session of the last Congress, 
was considered exclusively in the House. Te had 


“not had time to follow that case through on the 


journal from the time it first came into the 
House; but he was very certain that the whole 
discussion upon it. took place in the House. 
The journal, however, would show what course it 
had taken; but whether it. had been the uniform 


“practice of the House to refer. subjects of this 


kind to a committee of the whole House or net, 
ihe peculiar situation of the public business should, 
in his opinion, induce us not to pursue ‘that mode. 
We have been considering for nearly a week a 
single subject, admitted on all sides to be one of 
great impoitance, without seeming to be any 
nearer its termination than when we commenced. 
Therefore, even if it had been the uniform practice 
of the House to refer reports of committees on 
contested elections to a-committee of the whole, 
the peculiar position in which we were placed was 
an ample justification, in his opinion, for changing 
cur course of proceeding, and give this subject 
only the morning hour, without referring it to a 
committee of the whole. He was, therefore, de- 
cidedly in favor of the motion first submitted by the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Buchanan.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, believed 
the gentleman was correct in saying that the case 
of Newland and Graham had been considered in 
the House, but he considered these to be subjects 
of too great importance to be disposed of in that 
way; and he wished to be allowed to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Haynes} that he 
considered this subject one of infinitely more im- 
portance than any one which can be presented at 
the present session of Congress. We all know 
that subjects receive more grave, calm and delibe- 
rate consideration before’ the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, than when they 
were taken up and debated morning after morning, 
during the morning hour in the House. This being 
the case, it was due to the House of Representa- 
tives, it was due to the people of Mississippi, it was 
due to the nation, that this subject should be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 


- of the Union. 


Mr. HAYNES would merely say, in answer to 
the gentleman, if it was expected that this question 
would receive more ample discussion than what 
took place in the case of the North Carolina con- 
tested election, that he did not know that it would 
be desirable to send it to a Committee of the 
Whole. Ite considered that that question was as 
fully discussed. as any snbject need be. He was 
utterly at a loss to perceive why there should be so 
much anxiety to have this subject referred to a 
Committee of the Whole. He believed that, upon 
a reference to the history of the various contested 
elections, from the origin of the Government down 
to the present time, it would be found that a large 
number of them had been settled withoutmuch dis- 
cussion. 


more importance to the discussien of this subject 
of the Mississippi election, than the questions whicn 
had been already referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union. He considered 
that their first duty was to do all that they could 
for the relief of the country. 

Mr. MERCER preferred sending the subject to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, because it wonld receive a more calm and 
full discussion than in the House, and prevent such 
scenes as were enacted in the case of the North 
Carolina contested election at the last Congress. 
He helieved cases of contested elections had seldom 
been settled, without being referred to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. HAYNES then referred to a case of con- 
tested election from some of the districts in the 
western part of the State of New -York, which 
came before the House at the first session of the 
nineteenth Congress; and was settled as soon as the 
report of the Committee of Elections came in, and 
never was committed or debated. 

Mr. GLASCOCK considered that the proper 
made of disposing of this report, was the adoption 


“mittee of Elections would ‘prevail. 


He differed entirely from the gentleman- 
‘from North Carolina, (Mr. Williams,) in giving 
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of the motion submiited “by. the chair wan of the 
Committee of Elections.” [tis well kioancthat in 
cases of contested elections heretofore, that the par- 
ties have been present with ali the testimo y which 
they could collect, to lay before the Tlouse; but this 
was an exception to the general rule, there being 
no person here to contest the election;- and, in his 
opinion, it could be calmly and dispassionately cón- 
sidered in the House, and disposed of Without any 

of the excitement which frequently-attended cases. 
of contested elections: This was not a case where 

the opposing candidates come forward and. con- 

tested the seat of those gentlemen because of illegal 

votes being given; but it was a case submitted by: 
the gentlemen themselves, who look upon it as a 

constitutional question, which they desire to have 

settled for their own satisfaction, and for the 

satisfaction of the people of Mississippi. Those 

who are of opinion that these two gentlemen are 

not constitutionally elected, will have the oppor- 
tunity of laying their views before the House, and 

those who believe they are constitutionally elected, 

and entitled to their seats, can reply iò them, and 

give their views. This can. be done in the House 

calmly and dispassionately, and. then every, genr 

tleman will be prepared to form his own opinion. 

He imagined that the question now pending before 

the House during the morning hour—the inquiry 

in relation to the Florida war—would be disposed 

of on to-morrow morning; and then this question 

in relation to the Mississippi. election can be taken 

up, anc’ be easily, fairly, and correctly disposed of 

by taking it up every morning, during the morning 

hour, until it is decided. . 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) that the 
House would be better able to dispose of this 
question after the report was printed and laid upon 
the table. . He therefore hoped the gentleman 
would modify his motion by moving to postpone 
the subject until to-morrow, or Wednesday, and 
have the report printed in the mean time. 

Mr, BUCHANAN then modified his resolution 
by moving to postpone the further consideration of 


, the subject until Wednesday next, and. that the re- 


port be printed. 

Mr. HARRISON of Missouri made some re- 
marks in opposition to committing the report to a 
Committee of the Whole, and referred the House 
to the case of Graham and Newland, as having ře- 
ceived ample and satisfactory discussion in the 
House without a reference, Š 

Mr. GHOLSON hoped that this report might 
take such course as to ensure the action of the 
House upon it at the present session. If it was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and other subjects were permitted to 
take. precedence of it, it would “be. impos- 
sible to have it disposed of at the extra ses- 
sion; and for this reason, and this reason alone, 
he hoped the motion of the Chairman of the Com- 
Under the 
circumstances of the case, he sat here with extreme 
reluctance, and he hoped this subject would occupy 
the morning hour until it was setted. Itsurely, in 
his opinion, would not occupy a great length of 
time to seifle the question, and he hoped it would 
be disposed of as speedily as practicable, because 
at present there was but. one candidate before the 
people of Mississippi for election at the fall elec- 
tions, and he felt authorized to say that there would 
be no other until this question was determinel by 
the House. = 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said if the question was 
refefred to the Committee of the Whole it would 
be within the power of a majority of that commit- 
tee to take it up at any time they pleased, nu mat- 
ter what other business there was before it, 

The question was then put on the motion to post- 
pone till Wednesday, and printed, and agreed to, 
without a division. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to which had been reterred se- 
veral memorials on the subjectof a national bank, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to charter a na« 
tional bank. ; 

Mr. C. said that this resolution was presented to 
the House, merely for its cecision, without debate, 


ha. d this morning on the presentation of some 
petitions, that a dark cloud was hanging over the 
adrainistration, and he now barely wished to tell that 
gentleman, he apprehended that the friends of a na- 
tional bank had a dark cloud hanging over them. 
“Mr. CHAMBERS said he had referred to the 
dark cloud hanging ‘over. the prospects of the ad- 
. ministration in the West. fen 
“Mi. CAMBRELENG remarked that he had re~ 
ferred to the dark cloud which was hanging over 
the friends of a national bank, here and throughout 
the country. Hc did not, however, wish to de- 
bate fhe question, and simply called for the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. 
Mr. EVERETT said the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Cambreleng,) had introduced this sub- 
ject, and called upon the House to give a silent 
vote upon it, and send it out to the people of the 
country, as the expression of opinion of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. His sen- 
timents on this subject were known to the House; 
it was known that he was in favor of a national 
bank; and whenever the proper time arrived, he 
_ Should give his views on the subject fully. | He 
would not, however, now go into this subject. The 
Executive had interposed his veto in advance up- 
on a national bank, and there would be no op- 
- portunity of bringing this question forward at pre- 
sent. He hoped no friend of a United States Bank 
would think of bringing forward a proposition 
for the establishment of a natienal bank, until 
he was certain of there being two-thirds in its 
favor in Congress. If the President of the United 
States had left the matter, as he ought to have left 
it, to the representatives of the people, and said that 
` he would carry out the measures agreed upon by 
Congress, there might have been some expectation 
of carrying through some permanent measures of 
relief to the country. But the President had brought 
forward some little petty measures for the relief of 
the Government, and said, when yor adopt these 
measures, you may go home. All the measures of 
relief were for the relief of the Government, and 
- there was no relief proposed for the people or the 
country. Mr. E. concluded by movjng to lay the 
resolution on the table. ee 7 
“Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the yeas and 
nays on this motion, which were ordered, and 
were—yeas 89, nays 122, as follows: 
(The yeas and nays could not be obtained for 
thisnight’s paper. They willbe given on to-morrow. ] 
Without taking the question on the adoption of 
the resolution, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
the House passed to the orders of the day; and, on 
motion of the same gentleman, then resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. HAYNES in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill to 
POSTPONE THE; FOURTH INSTALMENT WITH THE 
STATES, 
The question pending was on the amendment of 
Mr. PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite 
clause, “till further provision by law,” and insert 
“the first day of January, 1839.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Tennessee, who was enti- 
tled to the floor, gave way. to 
Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, who addressed the 
committee at length in support of the proposition 
submitted by him some days since, (the same as 
Mr. Rives’s bill, introduced in the Senate,) 
and in a review of the Sub-Treasury scheme 
and its effects, Mr. G. entered largely intu 
a defence of the State banks, and qued tthe 
opinions of a number of distinguished men 
in support of them. The position he then 
oceupied was the same he had occupied when he 
vas first elected to the House over his able pre- 
decessor, (Mr. Gordon,) who had proposed the 
identical scheme now recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. G. had not changed, 
and should maintain his position until his consti- 
juents instructed him out of it. He then went on 
to show thatthe proposition he had submitted was.a 
safe and practical one, republican in its principles, 
and had the:sauction of the greatest minds of the 
conntry. WHaving.addressed the House for up- 
wards of iwo hours, he gave notice that he should 
extend his remarks in his prepared speech; and 


“gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Chambers) ` 
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then cite in full the authorities he had barely ad-. | 
verted to in his remarks on the floor. 
` Mr. WILLIAMS of Tennessee then obtained | 
the floor, and addressed the committee in opposi- | 
tion to the bill withholding the payment of the- 
fourth instalment, on the ground that it would 
amount to the violation of a contract. The scheme 
proposed by-the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, he. condemned in 
toto, as he also. did the continuance of the Siate 
bank.system. “All the present embarrassmenis he 
ascribed to the conflict between the late administra- 
tion and the Bank of the United States, in the re- 
moval of the deposites, &c. and he held that the 
only cure for ihe existing evils would be the esta- 
blishment of another bank. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD gave notice of an amend- 
ment he intended to move as a substitute for the 
bill providing that, in case the Treasury was una- 
ble to pay the fourth instalment, the deficit should 
be made up by selling the bonds taken from the 
Pennsylvama Bank of the United ‘States for the 
Stock of the late. Bank of the United States. 


Mr. RARIDEN wished to give a brief statement: 
of the means which ind=ced. him to refrain from 
supporting the bill. He vad come to Congress with 
the firm determination of supporting the adminis- 
tration, and he deemed it an imperative duty to ex- 
plain his motives, lest he should be charged with 
reckless opposition. It was with diftidence- that an 
humble individual 1! se himself ventured to differ 
from persons elevate on the pedestal of superior 
endowments; but he considered it incumbent on 
him to pursue the c arse he had. He did not con- 
sider the object of the bill was simply to withhold 
the fourth instalme ıt of the surplus revenue from 
the States. This vas a false view of the case. The 
practical effect of the bill would be to take from the 
States the amount in- hard money to which they 
would be several y entitled under the deposite act. 
Some gentlemen hat considered the nature or the 
bill as that of a conflict between the State and Ge- 
neral Governm nts. For his part, he did not view 
it in that light. In acting on this subject, he consi- 
dered himself as much the agent and friend of the 
General Government as he was of the State which 
had sent him there. He could not comprehend 
how the general Government could have any 
claims or interests at variance with those of the se- 
veral States.. The General Government was the 
creature of the States; they -had bestowed upon it 
all its energies for the performance of certain pur- 
poses beneficial to the whole. Among others, the 
States had invested it with the power of levying 
taxes for the purpose of carrying out the functions 
and accomplishing the ends they had designed it to 
fulfil. The case, then, stood as follows: If, from 
accidental causes, more money. has been collected 
than is requiste, to whom did that money belong? 
Did it belong to the agent who had collected it, or to 
the principals from whom. it had been collected ? 
He looked upon it as the common property of 
the people, and to them it should be distributed. 
At the time Congress made the deposite law, it 
considered it calculated to promote the interests an^ 
industry of the country. Money was the generator 
of enterprise. Had it remained locked up in ihe 
vaults of the Treasury, it would have retarded en- 
terprise, but by distributing it among the several 
States, it accelerated and stimulated that spirit, and 
ultimately. caused a greater influx of wealth to the 
Government. It averted the jealousy with which 
many entertained, so Jong as the money remained 
with Government, lest the party in power should 
make it subservient to their purposes. He had 
heard it hinted that the success of a certain party 
at the elections had been much less since the pas- 
sage of that act than it had been before, but how 
trne it was, he could not say Neither could he 
say that hade money been placed in a national 
bank, its effects would not have been the same, 
for that institution was managed by fallible human 
nature, ever liable to err. Such a result might 
have been probable; but of thatit was unneces- 
sary to speak then. He compared the situation of 
the deposite banks at the time they received the 
money, with their subsequent state, after they had 
extended their issues to such an unwarrantable ex- 
tent, and concluded by declaring it as his firm opi- 


say. 


nion, that whether the Treasury was full or not, it 
was expedient to pay the money due to the States, 


as it would do much good, and prevent much harm. 


Mr.CUSHING then moved that the committee 


rise. 
Mr. RHETT expressed a hope that the committee 


“would rise, and report the bill and amendment to 


the House. hoe 

The CHAIR said the motion could not be enter- 
tained while an amendment was pending. © 

The Committee refused to rise—ayes 92, noes 98. 

Mr. CUSHING then spoke in opposition to the 
bill, taking the ground that the deposite act was a 
contract, and that the law had devolved the réspon- 
sibility upon the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
said that the Government having involved thein 
in difficulties, he would not relieve it of responsibili- 
ty. Moreover, there were not data sufficient to 
warrant the passage of this bill. Mr. C. then went 
on to review the message of the President of the 
United States, as forming the groundwork of all 
the bills before the House, but, after speaking a few 
minutes, he gave way to 

Mr. MERCER, who moved that the Committee 
rise. “Lost—ayes 69, noes 79. ; 

YEAS Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, Ayekrigg, 
Rell, Biddie, Bond, Briggs, John Cathoon, William B. Camp» 
beil, John Campbell, Wm. B. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, 
Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Cushing, Darlington, 
Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evanse Mverett, R. 
Fletcher, Filroore, Rice Garland, Goode, J. Graham, Graves, 
Grenneli, Griffin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, astings, 
Henry, Herod, Jenifer, H. Johnson, Lincoln, A: W. Loomis, 
Lyon, Mallory, Samson Mason, Martin, Mawy, Maxwell, 
McKennan, Menifee, Mercer, M. Morris, Calvary Morris, Nay- 
lor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, 
Rariden, Reed, Ridgeway, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Ser- 
geant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, Sibley, Slade, Stratton, 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, A. S. White, J. White, Elisha 


Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, S. Williams, Christopher H. Wil- 
liams, Wise, and Yorke—89. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brodhead, Brouson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T. J. Carter, Casey, 
Chapman, Claiborne, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, 
Curtis, Cushman, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, 
Ewing. Farrington, Fairfield, Poster, Fry, Gallup, James Gar. 
land, Gholson, Giascock, Grantland; Grant, Gray, Haley, Ham- 
mond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hoisey, 
Holt, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hunter, Robert M. T. Fiun- 
ter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph 
Johnson, Nathaniel Jenes, John W, Jones, Kembic, Kilgore, 
Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, Logan ’Arphaxed Loomis, 
J. M. Mason, May, McKay, Robert McClellan, A. McClellan, 
McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Morris, 
Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Patton, Paynier, 
Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rencher, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, 
Sawyer, Sheffer, Shipler, Smith, Svyder, Southgate, Spencer, 
Stewart, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, 
Turney, Vail, Vandeveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thonias 
T. Whittlesey, Jared W, Williams, and Worthington—122. 

Mr. CUSHING then proceeded in his exami- 
nation of the Message. He insisted upon it that 
nothing had been proven to justify the convening of 
Congress, nor to make out a case for the proposi- 
tions under consideration. According to Mr. C’s 
judgment, the first thing that ought to have been 
recommended should have been a direct loan, in- 
stead of an issue in the shape of continental paper. 
On this topic, and on the causes of the present em- 
barrassment, he dwelt at some length, when he 
again gave way to 

Mr. POPE, who moved that the committee rise: 
lost—ayes 69, noes 79; and 

Mr. CUSHING concluded his remarks at half 
past seven o’clock, p. m. when 

Mr. RHETT arose, and made an earnest appeal ` 
io the committee to take the question on the 
amendment, so that the bill might be reported to 
the House. He adverted to the extraordinary 
range the debate had taken, and thought this 
particular bill had been discussed long enough. 

Mr. MARTIN said he had intended to submit 
some remarks to the committee upon this bill, but 
the lateness of the hour, and the evident disposition 
ef the comm#tee to take the question, admonished 
him to refrain. He should, therefore, content 
himself then with giving notice of his intention to 
move to strike out the proviso to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina expressed. 
his dissent to the whole bill, as well as to the 
amendment. The bill would bea violation of the 
public faith of the Government of the United States, 
pledged to the individual States to pay this money 
according to the provisions of the deposite act. 
That was.the ground of the first objection. 

If that objection were well founded, did not the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 


j 


(Mr. Pickens) equally confict with the principles 
‘assumed by the opponents of the bill? The gen- 
tileman proposed a postponement of the payment 
‘of the last instalment until the first of January, 
1839. Now Mr, W. insisted that if they could 
‘postpone the payment of this instalment for one 
‘year, they could -postpone it indefinitely ; and they 
had just as good a right to postpone it indefinitely, 
or for ever, as to the first of January, 1839. This 
alone would be a sufficient reason for Mr. W’s re- 
sisting the amendment, although he must confess 
that, if obliged to ‘take the original bill or the bill 
with the amendment, he would. of course prefer 
the latter. 

The lateness of the hour, and the protracted 
discussion that had already taken place, prevented 
him from giving his views at length. He, how- 
ever, protested against the passage of this bill on 
behalf of the State he in part represented. He 
saw no necessity for withholding this instalment, 
for the allegation that the wants of the Government 
vequired it had not been made out to his satisfac- 
dion. Atall events, if it were so, they might meet 
the deficit by a greater issue of Treasury notes. If 
they issued twelve millons of dollars to satisfy 
merely the wants of the Government, could they 
not issne twenty millions of dollars to comply with 
its obligations? He weuld as soon withhold the 
appropriations for the army, the navy, or the civil 
list, as to withhold this payment from the States. 

Mr. FILMORE then obtained the floor, and ex- 
pressed his wish to submit some remarks, but the 
lateness cf the hour would prevent him. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that it was not the 
intention to do more than report this Dill to the 
House to-night. On to-morrow it would come up 
in the House, when gentlemen would have the op- 
portunity of discussing it, if they desired to do so. 

Mr. FILMORE, however, moved that the com- 
mittee rise; but the motion was not sustained—ayes 
87, noes 97. 

The honorable member then addressed the com- 
mittee at length in opposition to the bill, on the 
ground of its impairing a contract, and that the 
condition of the Treasury did not warrant it, or 
that, ifit did, means should be found, either by 
Joan, or by withholding other appropriations, to 
comply with the obligations of the deposite law. 
At a quarter to 9 o’clock, Mr. F. gave way to 

Mr. GRAVES, who moved that the committee 
rise; which motion was again lost—84 to 111. 

Mr. FILMORE resumed, and continued his re- 
marks on the same subject, with the addition of a 
lengthy argument in favor of a Bank of the United 
States, till a few minutes before 10 o’clock, when— 

Mr. BRONSON obtained the floor. He said he 
was in favor of the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as presenting the billin a 
less objectionable shape; but he should, most assur- 


edly, protest most sincerely and heartily against | 


the amendment, (notice of which had been given 
by Mr. Martin,) which went to strip the bill of 
ihe only palatable feature about it. 

Mr. B. was assured, from the proof adduced, 
that there was not available means in the Treasu- 
ry to meet its liabilities. Te also controverted the 
position of the neut of deposite partaking of the 
character of a act between private individuals; 
there might be some plansibility in the argument, 
purit was not the proper and right ground to put it 
upon. ; 

Was there any common ground on which they 
“coud meet? He thought there was. That com- 
mon ground was to take the bill as it originally 
was, with the amendment of the gentlemen from 
South Carelina, but without the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama. Adopting this, there 
was a guarantee offered that no portion of the 
three instalments should be called in till after the 
expiration of twelve months. The United States 
said to the States, give up your ciaim for the fourth 
instalment and we will not cali back any of the 
_ others. 

Mr. B. avowed that he could not vote for the 
original bill without Mr. Pickens’s amendment, be- 
cause it would be an indefinite postponemesi of 
the payment, and to that he could not consent. 

Mr. MARTIN was about to make an explana- 
tion in reference to the remarks of the gentleman 


from New York on his proposed amendment, but, 
by request, gave way to ` 
Mr. DAV 


TSON, who moved that the committee 


| rise—lost, 78 to 97, f 


Mr. MARTIN said he should not trouble the 
commitice with the remarks which he had desired 
to submit upon the bill under consideration, but 
for the denouncement as “extraordinary” by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Bronson,) of the 
amendment which he had given notice he would 
submit, when in order to do so, to the bill before 
the committee. He had felt it to be his duty to 
himself to present fully to his constituents his 
views, as well-as the part which he should take, 
upon this measure; but from the great labor which 
the committee had undergone, the fatigue which 
all seemed to feel, and to be borne down by, he had 
been induced, when he gave notice of the amend- 
ment which he would offer, to decline then to 
address the committee, with the hope that some 
more auspicious occasion would be afforded him 
of making known those views. 

That his amendment might seem extraordinary 
to those who considered the provisions of the act of 
June, 1836, when accepted by the States, a con- 
tract, which the Government was bound to exe- 
cute under all circumstances, and to those, too, 
who claim as a debt due from the Government 
the amount to be deposited—as has been contended 


by many of the gentlemen who have addressed 


the committee—did net surprise him. Indeed, 
when gentlemen can contend, with this act before 
them, in defiance of its letter, that it creates an 
obligation upon this Government to each of the 
States, to pay its proportion of the surplas revenue, 
no demand that could be made by them, how- 
ever extravagant, could excite his astonishment. 
Little did those who were unacquainted with the 
course of legislation here, suspect that at any time 
after the passage of the act of 1836, and more 
especially within so short a time as this, when even 
by the terms of the act itself the time for making 
the last of the deposites has not arrived, that any 
gentleman on this floor would have the temerity 
openly to avow that be considered even that which 
he had received a donation to his State, much less 
the claim which is here set up to the fourth instal- 
ment; and that, too, by some of those who voted 
for the act of 1836. He said it was known ‘at 
least to the members of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gress, and, as he believed, was understood by the 
country generally, what were the causes which 
produced the passage of ghat act, and the object 
intended by it. The idea of making a donation of 
the surphis revenue to the States was not whispered 
in this hall, if secretly intended by any individual 
member; and, however some may have thought 
upon the subject, a majority of the members be- 
lieved that Congress had not the power, under the 
Constitution of the United States, to make such a 
disposition of it. 

Mr. M. said it had turned out in the course of 
events, of which it was unnecessary for him now 
to speak, that a large amount of revenue, over and 
above the demands of the Government, would be 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837. It 
was thought to be inexpedient that it should re- 
main there, particnlarly when it was considered 
that the resources of the Government would afford 
an ample fund, from ume to time, to meet all its 
necessary expenditures as they should accrue, to 
permit so large a sum of money to remain on 
deposite in the deposite banks; against which, at 
that time, much complaint was made by thosc 
opposed to the then administration, and many 
charges of bribery and corruption uttered, and a 
fear expressed of improper interference in the 


pending election of Chief Magistrate. Many of | 


the friends of the administration, looking impar- 
tially at this subject, came to the conclusion that— 
as profit might arise from the use of this money, 
which might not be needed by the Government for 
some time to come; and as, too, by withdrawing it 
from the deposite banks woald at least silence the 
complaints upon that score—a circumstance at 
least desirable—it would be expedient to depou- 
site it with the States in proper properticns, 
so as to divide equally among the States 
the benefit of its use, and, at the same time, 


suppesing ihat it would afford a fund to which 
we could with certainty resort in any gi¢dt emer- 
gency which might require such an amount of 
trezsure. A doubt, he said, never crosseu his mind 
that it would be looked upon by the States as their 
own, or that its return. would be delayed for one 
moment, after it was needed by the Government; 
and one of the important effects which he supposed 
it would have upon the legislation of Congress, 
would be to provide an economical administration 
of the Government, by bringing our responsibility 
more nearly horae tothe people. He well knew 
that if the tarif was increased, the inquiry would 
be made by the people, why is this, when you have 
this surplus? Andif the surplus with the States 
was touched, the people would serutinize our con- 
duct, and mark our extravagance with its merited 
rebuke. 

Mr. M. said that by recurring to the history of 
the act of 1836, it would be obvious, that the re- 
turn of these deposites was looked to by the fra- 
mers of the act; for he said, as it passed the Se- 
nate, in which it originated, it required the issu- 
ance by the States to this Government cf stock 
to the amount of the money deposited, which 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to dispose of, at any time when the 
money should be ne ry to meet the disburs+ 
ments of the Government--a mode by which the 
amount could be reimbursed without delay or diffi- 
culty—that this feature was of the bill was changed, 
not because it gave too speedy amode of obtain- 
ing the money again, but that it made the Govern- 
ment a dealer in stocks, which was thought objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. M. said the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Filmore,) had labored to prove, that by a 
proper construction of the act of 1836, it would be 
impossible to obtain a return of the deposites with- 
in a very great length of time; contending that not 
more than two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
per annum could be demanded even of the State of 
New York. To put this construction upon that 
act, Mr. M. said was to charge the last Congress 
with imbecility and gross ignorance, to which he 
could not agree. He said the return of the money 
was clearly contemplated by the act; and to sup- 
pose that so small a sum as that stated by the. gen- 
tleman was the largest amount for a return of 
which any State could be called upon, could not 
be true. Mr. M. said the act limited the call of 
the Secretary to ten thousand dollars a month from 
any one State, “without previous notice of thirty 
days for every additional sun of twenty thousand 
dollars.” Does this provision of the bill limit this 
demand to any particular time? is it required that 
upon any particular day, the notice shall be given, 
or is the demand of this last sum limited in any 
way whatever? Certainly not—tue it is he said, 
that the sum of $20,000 could not be drawn 
under this act, without the notice of thirty days; 
but, if necessary, and the proper notice was given, 
that sum could be required upon each day, so long 
as that amount should remain npon deposite, Mr. 
M. said that the amendment which he desired to sub- 
mit was intended to leave the act of 1836 as 
it was intended to be, a deposite law; that the 
proviso to the bill under consideration, which was 
by. his amendment propesed lo be stricken out, 
although not expressly, will in effect, change the 
act of °36 to that of a distribution law; for he said 
an executive officer would execute a law which ii 
was made his duty to carry into effect. But when 
it was left to Congress to make a demand 
upon the States for a return of money to be levied 
directly upon the people, but Ite expectatio 
conld be indulged that they would do s 
any circumstances; but under the fecling now ma- 
nifested that anyother espectation would be more 
reasonable. 

He said that, in addition te his objection to the 
change, he had stil another, and an insuperable 
one, to this proviso. Ti does not speak the language 
which it should; for if the effect whichit would 
have was actually intended, let it speak in plain 
terms, that onr constituents may not be deceived in 
what we are doing here. There is a covert mode of 
doing business here, ta which he said be would never 
agree, 


rid, that he was not prepared to say he | 
i inst the passage of this bill, if the 
amendment whicu hedesired should be made, shouid 
fails for, from the disposition discovered by a ma- 
jority here, not only to hold on to that which they 
shave, but to get ali they can, from the public Trea, 
sury, he was disposed to save as much for the Go 
-vernment as he could; and to do So, it might be 
necessary, to. relinquish the three instalments now 
deposited, to secure the last. 3 
“Mr. M. said that he had reluctantly detained the 
cominitiee as long as he had done, and should not 
trespass upon -their patience longer; that they had 
endured. much already, in listening to the few re- 
marks touching the measure under consideration, 
which had been made by several gentlemen, and a 
very great. number of remarks upon every other 
subject that could be thought of by gentlemen upon 
this floor.. He had not gone into the effects which 
this measure threatened to produce upon the legisla- 
tion here. All understand its danger, who will re- 
flect upon it for one moment. Settle this policy of 
distribution upon the country, and the rights of 
the States will become a thing that has been, but, 
which is now gone forever. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST spoke briefly against the 
bill, on the ground of its being a violation of a con- 
tract. s% 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Chair whether the 
amendment sùbmitted by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Martin) was in order. 

The CHAIR replied that he had entertained the 
amendment, not feeling himself authorized to reject 
it, and no objection was ,made to entertaining it at 
the time. 

Mr. ADAMS did not consider the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama as an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr, Pickens.) He (Mr. A.) had an amend- 
ment to that amendment to submit, which, from the 
nature of it, could not be submitted inthe House 
unless it was first offered in committee, which he 
should like to have the privilege of submitting. 


Mr. MARTIN then rose and stated that he did 
not consider his amendment as entirely regular, 
andas he would take the opportunity of submit- 
ting it hereafter, he, for the present, would with- 
draw it. 

Mr. ADAMS then submitted the following 
amendment: 

“And all the balances of public moneys due 
from all the deposite banks are hereby appropriated 
to the said payment, and no part of them shall be 
applied to any other payment whatever; and if the 
portion of the said balances due by the said depo- 
site banks cannot be recovered in time to enable 
the Treasury to pay the whole of the said deposite 
with the States, hereby made payable on the first 
~-day of January, 1839, then the instalment of debt 
hom the late Bank of the United States, for the 
sloCe in that institution held by the United States, 
payabts in October, 1838, is hereby appropriated to 
Make UP my insufficiency of the sums recovered 
from the depwite banks to complete the said pay- 
ment of the Foish instalment of the deposite with 
the States; and ifsye said sams, so appropriated, 
should still prove inSfficient to complete the said 
paymant, the faith of te United States is hereby 
pledged that provision shit. he ‘made by Congress 
to complete the same.” Cpe: 

Mr. ADAMS did not wish tO\enter into the dis- 
cussion which had occupied so Mich of the time 
of the House, as to whether the depòite bill was a 
contract or not; without entering into tte question 
whether it was technically a contract, it Vas clear 
to his mind that it was a promise, given vy the 
Government, and accepted by the States, mead | 
whether that was a contract or not, he considered. | 
it binding upon both parties. ‘The promise was to` 
deposite a given specific sum, and that sem was to 
be divided into four parts or instalments; but the 
premise was that the whole sum was to be deposited 
with the States. As to the malter, Whether a por- 
tion of this was liable to be called for, he thought 
it. Would not be exlled for, because the contingency 
had not happened, and he did not think it would 
happen, that would require a portion to be called for. 
He took it that the promise on the part of the 
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United States must be fully fulfilled, as. much as if 
it Were a debt. ee Ne 

Mr. PICKENS hoped that the committee would 
rise, so as fo give the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts the opportunity of giving his views af a more 
propitious moment than the present. He would, 
therefore, move that the committee rise, if the gen- 
tleman would give way. > 

Mr. ADAMS did not ask that the commitice 
should rise, as he had but a few words to say. . He 
held that the United States was bound in good faith 
to. perform, as far as it could, the whole of the 
promise which it had made, A state of things has 
arisen in which the nation itself is not able to per- 
form, at present, the promise it had made with re- 
spect to: one fourth of the sum it had promised. 
This state of things arises from the circumstance 
of the inability of the deposite banks to pay the 
sum due. by them to the Government. Now he 
was willing to go so far asto modify this promise 
in a manner to indalge the Government of the 
United States with time—to indulge the deposite 
banks, who are unable to make the payment, with 
time; and he was willing to take the time proposed 
by the gentleman from South Carolina; but in do- 
ing that, he wished for his own part, and as a re- 
presentative of the State of Massachusetts, to. be 
fully and thoroughly . understood as opposing a re- 
peal of the deposite law, and that this bill should 
never be construed into a repeal of that bill, so far 
as this fourth instalment was concerned. 

It so happened that, by the statement of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, the sum to be paid was as 
nearly as possible the balance which was due from 
the deposite banks to the United States—about nine 
millions of dollars; and as he supposed a portion 
of this sum might still not be obtained from some 
of those banks, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, he had inserted a conditional appropriation of 
the instalment which will be due the Govern- 
ment from the Bank of the United States in October 
next, which will just be in time to meet this case; 
and if it should turn out that even that sum should 
not be sufficient, he proposed by his amendment to 
give a solemn pledge cf the United States, that it 
will provide for the fulfilment of the promise it 
made by the deposite law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland of Maryland had 
intended originally to have voted for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Pickens, and then for the bill, but it 
was now his intention to vote against both of them. 
His reason was this. He had originally supposed 
that the bill was designed for the relief of the Trea- 
sary, and then that it would leave a sufficient jund 
to enable that Department to go on. He should 
also vote against the bill to authorize the issue of 
Treasury notes, because it would have the effect of 
throwing out a spurious currency; and it was his 
decided conviction that they ought to effect a loan. 
They had the constitutional right to do this. If 
the Government was bankrupt, they ought at once 
to meet that ‘question, and not dodge it by autho- 
rizing the Secretary of the Treasury to do do what 
Mr. J. believed that officer had not the power to 
do, He (Mr. J.) was fora loan of from ten to 
liventy millions, and he would heartily vote for it. 

One gentleman had said that if a loan was 
effected, they must necessarily increase the tariff. 
Now, although Mr. J. had no hesulity to a tariff, 
yet he should be as unwilling as any other mem- 
ber, at that time, to increase jt. Butit did net 
follow as a matter of course, that, because they 
created a loan, they must necessarily increase the 
tarif. 

Mr. RHETT again appealed to the committee 
to take the question. He was willing to sit there 
as Jong as any one, but it should be borne in 
mind thai they bad other duties to perform, for 
which the people had sent them there. Speak 
they must, speak as long as it was necessary to 
‘saform their x upon the subject; but when 
Weir minds were made up, they should act. The 


Senay had disposed of this question in one morn- | 


ing. “We had been debating it a whole week, 
with late Sessions, and had been in session twenty- 
one days, without acting on one single question on 
which they had commenced. Was this right? 


Was it not time to do something, and not be | 


wasting the people’s money? Surely it was not 


worth while to be sifting there after every man’s 
rind was made up. He meant no diseonrtesy to 


| the gentleman who last addressed the House, but 


even he had distinctly declared that he had positively 
made up his mind, and intended to vote both 
against the bill and the amendment. 

Mr. POPE insisted that the original bill, unless 
amended, though not in terms, was in effecta re- 
peal of so much of the deposite law as authorized 
the payment ofthe fourth instalment, a law of as 
solemn an engagement, in his opinion, as was ever 
passed. That the General Government was most 
solemnly bound by that act was a proposition as 
clear to his mind as any he was ever called upon 
to consider. He therefore protested against the 
passage of the bill, unless the two amendments (of 
Messrs. Pickens and Adams) were engrafted upon 
it. If they were, he was willing to go for the bill, 
because it then only postponed the payment of the 
fourth instalment; without them, he could not, be- 
canse the bill would be a virtual but covert repeal 
of a.solemn act of Congress. . 

Mr. CHAMBERS of Kentucky opposed the bill, 
and commented upon the mode in which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had carried out the provisions 
of the deposite law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. then rese and brought to 
the notice of the House an amendment which he 
desired to offer when the proper timeshould arrive, 
but stated that he had no prospect of getting before 
the House to-night. . He deprecated the course 
pursued by the inajority of sitting all night to force 
a bill through Committee of the Whole. Henever 
had seen any good to result from it, and hoped it 
would not be practised at the present session, as it 
had been at former sessions .of Congress. It was 
useless for the majority to attempt to coutrol the 
natural course of proceeding, becduse when there 
were a large number of gentlemen who desired to 
speak on a measure, they would speak no matter 
what the hour was. Mr. U. then, at half past 
twelve 6’clock, moved that the committee rise, and 
the question being taken, it appeared the ayes were 
84, noes 84; the Chair voting in the negative, the 
motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. MERCER then renewed the motion that the 
committee rise, and called for tellers, when the 
vote stood—ayes 90, noes 89. 

The committee then rose and reported, and the 
Speaker having resumed the Chair, 

. Mr. HOWARD asked leave of the House to 
make a motion thatthe hour of meeting of the 
House en to-day should be changed to 11 o'clock. 

Objection however being made— 

On motion of Mr, REED, 

The House adjourned at a quarter before ane 
o’elock. 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sept. 23d, 1837. è 

GEnTLEMEN—Believing that the report in the 
Globe of Friday is calculated to produce an 
impression different from that which'l intended to 
convey in relation to the feelings of my brother, 
(Gen. Campbell) towards the majority of the select 
committee of the last Congress, whose proceedings 
have been so often adverted to, “ in the debate on 
the Florida way,” I request that you will publish 
the following, which contains the substance of my 
remarks on that delicate subject: : 

I expressed my conviction that General Camp- 
bell thought, and perhaps justly, that the majority 
of the committee was under the influence of strong 
party feelings, but had never, to my knowiedge, 
imputed to that majority, or toan individual mem- 
ber of it; dishonorable motives—that he cherished 
no bitterness of feeling towards the majority: nay 
more—fer a part of thai majority, I was convinced 
that he enteriained fectings of personal regard, 

Very tespectfully, i 
JON CAMPBELL. 

Messrs. Brarr and Rives. 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, - 
MPashington, Sept. 23, 1837. 
F. P. Bram, Esq. 
Drar Sm: The Globe of Thursday evening last, 
in giving a sketch of my remarks on that day, on 
the bill to postpone the payment of the fourth in~ 


stalment to the States, represents me as declaring ` 


myself opposed to the bill. 

I stated in the debate, and for the reasons which 
I then gave, that I preferred tne bill with the amend- 
ment postponing the payment to the first of Janua- 
ry, 1839; but I at the same time said, that, in any 
event—under the conviction which I had of the 
present embarrassed state of the Treasury—I could 
not bring myself to vote against the bill. 

I yesterday morning called the attention of your 
reporter to the mistake in reporting my remarks, 
which he said should be corrected; but, on looking 
into your last evening’s paper, I find the matter has 
escaped his recollection, 

Thope you will do me the favor to correct the 
mistake in your next paper. 

Tam, very respectfully, 
Your ob't servant, 
HENRY A. FOSTER. 
IN SENATE, 
Tuxspay, Sept. 26, 1837. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial from Lo- 
raine county, Ohio, (signed by two hundred and 
forty-one ladies,) remonstrating against the annex- 
ation of ‘Texas; which was laid on the table and 
ordered to. be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, while absent yesterday, 
a memorial was presented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) from certain insu- 
rance offices, praying indemnity for a vessel de- 
stroyed in 1890, which had been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The claim might 
be a very just one; but as there had been an under- 
standing that no business was to be aċted on unless 
of a very urgent nature, he woald move that the 
committee be discharged from the consideration, 
and the memorial be laid on the table; which was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
NILES, fixing the adjournment of Congress on 
Monday, the 9th of October next, was taken ap and 
agreed to. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. HUB- 
BARD, fixing the hour of meeting of the Senate at 
10 o'clock in the. morning, was taken up and 
adopted. 

The following engrossed bills were read a third 
time and passed: 

A bill to remit duties on certain goods destroyed 
by fire in New York. 

A bill making additional appropriations for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities. 

Mr, WRIGHT, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, called up the report in relation to the peti- 
tion for a national bank; which was 


“ Resolved, That the prayer of the respective pe- 


litions ought not to be granted.” 

Mr. CLAY did not see the utility of bringing 
forward the resolution of the Committee on Fi- 
nance; it was a simple negative proposition, and 
therefore should not be called up unless there was 
a disposition on the part of the Senate to pass an 
affirmative one. The course pursued by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Wright) reminded 
him of a circuinstance which took place a little 
before the declaration of the late war with Great 
Britain. A very extraordinary man belonging to 
the other House, now no more, [he alluded to Mr. 
Randolph,] learnt that a message would be sent by 
Mr. Madison, then President of the United States, 
recommending a declaration of war. That gentle- 
man arose in his place, and offered a resolution 
similar to the one called up by the gentleman— 
“Resolved, That it is inexpedient to declare war 
against Great Britain.’ For his part, he enter- 
tained a very different opinion from the gentleman 
relative to the expediency of granting the prayer of 
the petitioners; and he thought unless there was a 
disposition evinced to pass an affirmative proposi- 
tion, the true course would be to let the resolution 
lie on the table. Like the Irish ambassador he 
might say, “situated as the Senate then was,” 
there was not much likelihood of such a step being 
taken. If, however, the gentleman should persist 
in immediate action, he should move to add the 
following amendment, which was to strike out all 
after “Resolved,” and insert, “that it will be expe- 
dient to establish a Bank of the United States 
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whenever it shall be manifest that a clear majority 
of the people of the United States desire such an 
institution ;” and ask for the yeas and nays 
thereon. 

Mr. WEBSTER deemed the question one of too 
much importance to be acted on without fall con- 
sideration. It was not a matter to be passed over 
lightly. There was other business under discussion 
in the Senate which could ‘go on to completion ; 
and he would, therefore, move to postpone the sub- 
ject until Montay next. 

Mr. PRESTON said he wished it to be postponed 
toa later period than Monday, if possible. TIe 
viewed the question as one of great moment. If 
the amendment were adopted, it would be declaring, 
in so many words, that a bank was Necessary. On 
the other hand, if the report prevailed, it cut us off 
from all chance of establishing a bank. “So far as 
he was concerned, he was not prepared to say a 
Bank of the United States was inexpedient, until he 
Knew whal would be expedient. Before two weeks 
had elapsed, a sia‘e of things micht ocenr which 
would induce him to vote for a United States Ra 
He wished to know what measures the friends of 
the adminisivation i dto bring forward for the 
relief of the pes » RIS vote either 
for the amendms reso ne He was not 
prepared tò say that he would advocate a Bank of 
the United States: such an institution might be 
dangerous; bnt he very much doubted whether it 
was as dangerous as that of divorcing the Govern- 
meni from the people; and he would prefer the es- 
tablishment of a bank to such a cold and heartless 
alternative. Before he committed himself on either 
the negative or affirmative proposition, he wished 
to know where the ship of stats was to land, for 
she was evidently riding among rocks, and shoals, 
and breakers. He dezmed it safest to postpone the 
measure for ten days, or until near the close of the 
session. ‘If nothing satisfactory were then offered, 
this subject would come np for discussion 

Mr. WEBSTER briefly replied thathe ha | men- 
tioned an early day, because be did not wish to de- 
prive the Senate of an opportunity to discuss the 
subject. If it were postponed until Monday, and 
the Senate were not ready, it would then be further 
postponed. ; 

Mr. MORRIS asked for the yeas and nays. 

And the question being taken, was decided in the 
negative—yeas 15, nays 30, as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, 
McKean, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Smith of In- 
diana, Swift, and Webster—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grun- 
dy, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicho- 
las, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robin- 


k. 


son, Ruggles, Smith of Connecticnt, Strange, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, White, 


Williams, Wright, and Young—30. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out all after the word 
“ Resolved,” and inserting: “ That in the opinion of 
the Senate a clear majority of the people of the 
United States are opposed to a national bank, and 
that it is inexpedient to grant the prayer of the pe- 
titioners.” 

Mr. BENTON asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLAY asked if he were to understand by 
the amendment of the gentleman, that a majority 
of the Senate had declared that a majority of the 
people vere averse to a Bank of the United States, 
anil that, therefore, the prayer of the petitioners 
ought not to be granted. In that case, if he did 
not know it was ont of order, he would move to 
add, “ but that, whenever it is ascertained that a 
majority of the pecple of the United States shall be 
in favor of a national bank, then a Bank of the 
United States onght to be established. 

Mr. PRESTON made some few further remarks 
in epposition to the measure. He thought it a par- 
liamentary trap. Te might be opposed to a bank 
now, and before ten days take it ss a dernier re- 
sort. He désired first to know what was to be 
done before he would consent to strangle the only 
mode of relief Jeft us in its birth. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not wish to be drawn into 


any debate upon the subject, and his only pnrpose 
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in rising was to have the views of the committee 
properly understood. The Senate sa: referred the 
memoria! of sundry persons to the Committee on 
Finance, praying the establishment of a national 
bank... The committee had discharged its’ duty 
faithfully; and, after a full consideration of the 
whole subject, had promptly reported.“ that it was 


| inexpedient to grant the prayer of the respective 


petitioners.” While he was up, Mr. W. would in- 
quire of the Chair, (for he professed himself not 
well acquainted with parliamentary rales) if it 
were in order for gentlemen to amend the report 
to suit their own vicws, and then for others to move 


| an amendment to the amendment; if so, where was 


the thing to stop? 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the course which he 
intended to pursue was, first to vote against the 
amendment to the amendment, and, if that suc- 


ceeded, to vote against the amendment itself, so as 


| to bring the question nakedly on the report of the 


Committee on Finance, that the praver of the pe- 
Utioners ought not to be granted. Ffe was not pre- 
pared to say what the opinion of the people of the 
United States at this time isin relation to a bank H 
and much less was he prepared to commit himsel 
in favor of one in contingencies contemplated by 
the amendment to the amendment. Where the 
Constitution or important political principles are 
involved, his only gnide was his judgment and his 
conscience, and not the popular voice. 

If there was any trick or management in bring- 
ing forward the report, to entrap any Senator who 
may not have made up his opinion definitively as 
to the necessity of a bank, as my colleague sup- 
poses, he was wholly ignorant of it. He did not 
know that the Committee on Finance had reported 
until this morning, nor that it was intended to take np 
the report, tilla short time before it was called up; but 
he did not doubt the propriety of taki ; 


the sense of 

The me- 
a2 nivional 
ny a twas due to them, as well as to the 
ntry at large, that there should be an explicit 
declaration of the sense of the Senate on the sub-= 
ject. He considered it, in fact, among the mea- 
sures of relief, that the sense of Congress should 
be fully known as to what ought and what ought 
not to be done; there is a vast amount of capital 
now locked up awaiting our decision, which weuld 
flow out, as soon as it was known, to stimulate 
business, and relieve the money pressure, at this 
important season, when the fall trade is about to 
commence. 

Mr. C. then said that his col! : had made 
some remarks which he could not pass unnoticed. 
He understood him to say that to assent to any 
important part of the Message was to sunport the 
whole, and that it was, in fact, to be come a pat- 
tisan of the administration. 

[Here Mr. Presron dissented, and stated that 
what he did say was, that according to his impres- 
sion, the support of the jeading measure of 
ministration seemed to hin, as neces 
an entire suppart of the alministration.] 

3. resumed, that he was 
tion of his coll ê; } 
hin as merely stating his impres 

ah {sof support 
the prominent measures recommended in 
sage. He must say that his (Mr. C's) impre 
were wholly different. No one knew bettor t 
his colleague, that he never acted but in r: 
fo an. object, and that object usually ; 
remote, and that he advanced t 
Steady step, rega of the d 


ily jnvolying 


ae 


: party combinations abont him. WAS 
his own move, and acknowledged connect th 


ts party and the 
d either with or 


no pariy but the State 
band ef nulliSers; 
the admi ration or the national par 
was catculated to further the princin? 
we of that party regarded essen 
liberty and institutions of the cou 

he acted in the present instance. È 
tude and longitude; he ha:l net negle ¢ 
book, and had kept an exact reckoning, and knew the 
precise point where he was, and in what i i 
he was moving. The object for which he an 
with whom he had acted had united with the navonals 


y4 N . 


had beenaccomplished. Executive usurpation bad been 
arrested... The Treasury was empty, and the ad- 
ministration had scarcely a majority in either 
Honse; or the Union. But the event which had 
separated us and the. nationals, had at the same 
‘time put an end to the Jackson parly—they had run 
out. That remarkable man had formed a personal 


party, held together by his great influence, and ‘the’ 


immense patronage placed in his hands. Ee was 
off the stage now, and the: gorged Treasury 
had been . turned into empty boxes. > The co- 
hesive -principle of his party- was destroyed, 
and it had dissolved into itselemenis. Ft had 
no option but to re-unite on the old principles that 
brought it into power, and fall back on the ground 
where it stood in 1827, and where he and his 
friends had continued to stand all along. It was 
that.or utter destruction. In the meantime, the 
Government itself had been brought back by a 
series of decisive moves, almost to where it stood 
at its commencement in 1798; no bank, no tariff, 
nor almost any of those measures to which they 
were the fruitful parent. This was the point we 
had reached: Executive encroachments arrested 
from its own weakness, and Legislative encroach- 
ments by the overthrow of the system which it had 
builded up inalong course of years. Could he, 
a member of the State Rights party, -hesitate 
what. course he should pursue in so remarka- 
le a juncture? It was clear as the noon- 
day sun. We are the sworn enemy both of 
of Executive and: Legislative usurpation ; and of 
the two, more opposed, if possible, to the latter 
than the former; because, in the natnre of things, 
it must take precedence in the order of time. 
Without the Legislative, there could be no Execu- 
tive usurpation. Congress must first encroach on 
the powers of. the State, before the Executive can 
be strong enough to encroach on its powers; but 
as:soon as they do, the benefit enures,” not to 
them, but the President. Reason and experience 
both prove this. Now, sir, while the national 
party have shown themselves the foe of Executive 
encroachments, they have been, and he feared were 
still, the advocates of a liberal construction of the 
Constitution—the supporters of delegated against 
reserved powers. ‘To it, then, may be traced most 
of those acts which have gone. so far to convert 
this into.a consolidated Government, and to which 
they still cling. On the contrary, a very large por- 
tion of the Jackson party, then drawn off from 
their principles, by his extraordinary influence and 
power, stl professed, and, I doubt not, sincerely, 
the opposite principle, notwithstanding their 
frequent; and, he must say, great departure from 
their practice in many particulars. Now, he 
would ask, what course ought he to pursue under 
such circumstances? He, ihe opponent of all en- 
croachments, from whatever quarter, Executive or 
Legislative? Was it for him to join, the friends of 
the tariff, of a national bank, and the whole system 
of congressional usurpation, and utterly break down 
his old allies of 1827, who had sheltered under his 
position, and thus give a complete and final victory 
to his old “opponents of that period, and with it a 
permanent ascendancy to them and their principles 
and policy, which he honestly believed could not 
bat end in consolidation, with the loss of our liber ly 
and institutions? Or rather was it not his duty, 
thinking as he did, and with the objects he had 
been long pursuing, to prevent such a result, and 
to eall a rally of his old allies on the ground where 
he stood, axd where they did in 1897, in order to 
arrest the final triumph of the principles to which 
he and they were then both opposed? But my 
colleague scems fo think that the danger of Execu- 
tive usurpation is nol yet over, and that that De- 
partment is not so proustrated as he (Mr. C.) 
supposed. Instead of this, he thinks they still are 
meditating schemes of power. Be it so. He 
was not more confiding than his colleague. Expe- 
rience had taught him distrast of power; and if his 
apprehensions should prove correct, be stood ready 
to rally. with his recent allies against executive 


usurpation, with all the zeal and energy which had. 


ever impelled him. 

He was prepared to go much further, and hoped 
to have the aid of-those with whom he so lately 
acted, to push forward and guard, by prudent and 
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wise enactments, guided by our- recent experience, 
against the recurrence hereafter of the danger of 
the encroachments of the Executive. We now 
know the great danger from that quarter, and he 
was prepared to do his duty in providing effectual 
guards. 

He saw that this was the moment to reap the 
fruit of the double victory which had been achiev- 


ed, mainly by the small party to- which he belong- 


ed, both against the cncroachment of Congress on 
the rights-of the States, and the President on the 
rights of Congress, and thereby place the liberty 
and institutions of the country on a durable basis, 
which he hoped to effect by uniting with the na- 
tionals in providing effectual guards against the fu- 


‘ture usurpations of the Executive, and his old 


friends and allies of °27, in resisting the usurpa- 
tion of Congress on the States; and as the first step 
in the discharge of this important daty, he joined 
them in opposing a bank and a regnion of the 
Government with the banking system, and was 
prepared to act throughout with them against 
Congressional encroachment in every form and 
shape. He trusted he had now defined his posi- 
tion so as to leave no possibility of mistake as to 
where he was, where he was going, and under what 
flag he sailed. In taking his course, he was nei- 
ther an administration man nor an opposition man, 
and much less any man’sman. He belonged to no 
party but the States rights, and wished to be consi- 
dered nothing more than a plain, and an honest 
nuilifer. 

Mr. CLAY said that the President of the United 
States stated, in his Message, that the people, on 
two occasions, had shown their opposition to'a 
Bank of the United States; and on this affirma- 
tion, he presumed, was this report rested. What 
had been the course of the Senator? Five days 
ago, he had reported a. negative resolution; stating 
it to be inexpedient to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. ‘The report was laid on the table, where 
it should have slept, according to the usage of the 
Senate. Why not have let it remain there until 
some disposition was evinced by the Senate to pass 
upon it affirmatively? Not content with that, they 
seek to pass this negalive resolution, with a larg! 
majority of the people of the United States in favor 
ofa national bank. He trusted . the Senate would 
say whether the people should have what they 
wanted or not. i 

And the question being taken, was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 29, nays 15, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
Linn, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Nites, 
Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane Robinson, Ruggles, 
Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Tallmadge, Walker, 
Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and Young—29. 

NAYS—Messs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, 
Ciayton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, 
Tipton, and Webster—15. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut said, that as he 
snould have to vole on the guestion, and that his 
vote might appear to be inconsistent, he felt dis- 
posed lo assign his reasons for the vote he should 
give. Hie was prepared to vote against the resolu- 
tien of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, in 
the shape in which he first presented jt; but had he 
have done se, it might have been supposed that he 
was unwilling to be governed by the known voice 
of the people, and to vote in accordance with their 
wishes. In the first place, he was ofopinion that a 
bani: granted by the Government of the United 
States, would be uncenstitutional; and until he 
should be understood upon that point, he could 
never consent to give his vote for a bank, in any 
shape, or under any circumstances. He had been 
waiting, and bad expected to hear the question of 
constitutionality of the bank discussed by some of 
the learned,-cxperienced gentlemen on this floor; 
and until he was convinced of his error by some 
argument that he had never yet heard, it was un- 


‘necessary for him to take into consideration the 


subject, or to say any thing upon the question of 


expediency. of establishing a bank. The proposi- ` 


tion of the Senator from Kentucky was, not that 
we should now act in obedience to the will, and in 
accoraance win wna we consider the wishes, óf 


‘too, that the people did not want a bank. 


the people on this subject, but that the people 
‘should have another opporiunity of expressing their 
sentiments, by leaving the question of bank or no 
bank untouched for the present, so that by again 
agitating and investigating the subject, public sen- 
timent might, at some future period, be moulded 
into, and assume a different shape, and be more 
favorably inclined to a. bank. But his opinion 
was, that that. period would never occur, and such 
an event would never happen, when a majority of 
the peopie would-be in favor of a United States 
Bank. To adopt the resolution would be, in 
effect, to undertake to express an opinion as 
to what this .body would do at some future 
period in reference to a different state of things, 
instead of adapting our action to the wants of the 
people at this time. He maintained that it was 
difficult to act upon the subject as it now stood; that 
we should act for the present, and not for the future. 
He had determined to vote against the proposition 
of the Senator frm Kentucky; and as this might ’ 
have the appearance of giving a vote against the 
voice of the people, he was desirous of accompany- 
ing his vete with his reasons for it. He had risen 
for the purpose of giving his opinion frankly, and 
he would now state, that he was wholly and en- 
tirely, on constitutional grounds, opposed to a Bank 
of the United States. It was his deliberate opinion, 
Tie 
would, therefore, vote against any proposition which 
stated that it now was, or would hereafter be, ex- 
pedient to establish a Bank of the United States. 

Mr. ROANE said that the moment had most 
unexpectedly arrived when he found himself con- 
strained to say a few words to the’ Senate. He 
was as yet but little acquainted with the rules of 
that honorable body, nor was he versed in parlia- 
mentary law. The subject,as now presented to 
the Senate, was wrapped in such parliamentary in- 
volutions, that perhaps, in the votes he might give, 
he would be made to assume, in appearance, a po- 
sition which was sot bis own. He therefore wished 
to unfold, in the briefest possible manner, his fall 
and entire-opinion. : 

The amendment now before us requires us to 
declare that a majority of the people of the United 
States are in favor of a Bank of the United States, 
and that, therefore, we ought to give then one. 
He, for one, declared that he knew not what were 
the opinions of the people of the United States on 
this subject. That body had not, in his opinion, 
that question, in any manner, before them; and if 
they had, had not, as he conceived, the testimony 
to enable them to pass a solemn judgment on it. 
He did not himself believe that such is their opi- 
nion—very far from it. Whenever there wasa large 
majority of the people of the United States demand- 
ing a national bank, he had no doubt but that they 
would have one, but not with his consent given here 
or elsewhere; and this brings me, Mr. President, 
to declare, that as long as I occupy a seat on this 
floor, I shall never acknowledge but two criteria 
by which my votes are to be controlled. The one 
is the will—the known, ascertained will—of a 


majority of those who sent me here—-my 
constituents. The other, the dictates of my 


own conscience. The opinion, then, of the 
majority—nay, of all the people of the United 
States, and of ail the Senators en this foor— 
would not control him, as.long as his constitu- 
ents were opposed to a bank. In order that 
he might not, by possibility, be misunderstood by 
any of the votes he might give on the amend- 
ments now offered—iest he may fall into some 
of the “traps” which had been spoken of, if indeed 
any have been set—he wouldiake occasion to go 
farther, and declare that if,instead of being a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, administering 
and construing our present Constitution, he was a 
member of a convention of the people of the United 
States, to remodel their present, or form a new 
Constitution, he would with manly firmness resist 
a bank, as composing one of its features. No, sir, 
never, with my consent, shall a power so potent, 
either for good er evil, constitute a feature in the 
Republic ander which I live, 

Mr. President, if there dre any pariiamentary 
“traps” set—if there is any unfairness going on, I 
know nothing of it. What is the state of the case ? 


Ata very early period of the present session of Con- 
gress, petitions coming from large commercial cities, 
numerously signed, and from Chambers of Com- 
merce, as they are termed, were presented to the 
Senate, praying the establishment by Congress of a 
United States Bank. These petitions were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, who have reported to 
this their, constituent body their opinion, that “the 
prayer of the petitioners ought not to be granted.” 
He had had some little experience in legislation, 
and he must declare, that he could not conceive 
what Jess the committee could have done, such 
being their opinion; and that if there was any “trap 
set,” he could not see it in their report. He 
wished, himself, no amendment to that report; he 
knew of none that he would agree to, unless it 
was to insert in it the word “ unconstitutional,” for 
he most candidly and emphatically declared it to 
be his wish to shove away—to put cut ofsight, and 
out of kope, that “ plank”—that rotten plank, as he 
thought it—which it was so much desired should be 
kept floating about in this chamber. He for one 
was ready and willing boldly to swim his course 
through the sea of troubles in which we are, and 
firmly to grasp the solid rock of the Constitution. 

Mr. ALLEN said, I understand the question be- 
fore the Senate to be on the adoption of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky, 
ĮMr. Clay.] I shall not interpose, in any manner, 
to reconeile or to sharpen the conflict of opinion 
between the two Senators from South Carolina. 
Nor shall I pursue the course which the Senator who 
sits immediately in front me [Mr. Preston] has 
deemed it his duty to adopt, by diverging so far 
from the subject of the pending discussion, in search 
of topics not very obviously connected with it. 

It is my purpose to give, with promptitude and 
brevity, the general reasons which urge my mind 
t2 a conclusion against the amendment. This 
amendment is objectionable, as involving a bare 
abstraction, and an abstraction, too, which relates 
not to what should be the present, but to what 
ought to be the future action. of Congress, upon the 
occurrence of a remote contingency. The discus- 
sion of such a question is not among the objects 
for which’ we are assembled, nor is it required by 
the necessities of the occasion, or justified by the 
theory or the practice of the Government. It is 
our business to legislate for the future, but not to 
prescribe what future legislation shall be. 

But, sir, the broad objection to this amendment 
is, that it asserts a principle destructive of the very 
existence of this body, absolutely revolutionary in 
its character, and tending directly to a subversion 
of the forms of our Government. What is it? It 
is a proposition which requires this Senate, the re- 
presentative of the federative principle of our Con- 
stitution, to affirm, in advance, that whenever a 
majority of the people of the United States, told by 
the head, shall manifest their pleasure favorably to 
a particular measure, that measure ought for that 
reason alone to become a law. Thus, by this 
amendment, the States are treated as things that 
fave ceased to exist, the whole people as being 
consolidated into one nation, and this body, in 
which States are represented as subsisting inde- 
pendent sovereignties, is required to proclaim its 
own dissolution. The establishment of this prin- 
ciple by the Senate, woukl be the act of a 
suicide, lifting the knife to his own throat. It 
would be the Senate annihilating the Senate—the 
representatives of the States abolishing the States 
themselves. Why have the States, regardless of 
their size or numerical strength, an equal represen- 
tation upon this floor? It is because, as distinct 
communities, the Constitutional compact has armed 
the smaller with this check, in order to guard their 
corporate independence against anticipated dangers 
from the superior power of the larger. it is not 
men alone, but men and States combined, in the 
representation of the two Houses af Congress,that 
are authorized to give law to the land. But this 
amendment proposes to dissolve this combination, 
to fuse the two Houses into one, to make the ac- 
tion of the Senate dependent upon that of the 
House of Representatives, and to subject the small 
States, to the doubtful justice or generosity of the 
larger. . Before this amendment is passed, its very 
principle requires that all the States should have 
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a representation upon this floor proportionate tO 
their relative population, as in the other bran‘, 
because the principle of the amendment is. bas® 
upon men alone, and not upon men and States 
combined. . 

It will doubtless happen again, as it frequently 
has happened, that a majority of the people, as 
represented in the cther House, will be favorable 
to a particular measure, whilst a majority of the 
States, as represented here, will be hostile’ to it. 
Shall such a measure become a law? Shall I be 
expected to vote for such a bill because a majority 
of the people of the Union may be in favor of it, 
whilst not only a majority of the States, (Ohio 
among them,) but every man within her limits, 
may be opposed to it? Most certainly not; and if 
not, shall I pledge myself to do so in advance? It 
cannot be expected; and if so, how can I vote for 
this amendment? No, sir: I cannot and will not 
vote for a proposition which proposes at the very 
outset, as the first of its effects, to annihilate the 


very body that adopts it, to violate the constitu-. 


tional compact of compromises between the States, 
and to subvert, in the end, the libertics of the 
country. 

But again, sir, the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky is, as a matier of fact, vague and 
indefinite. It proposes, in a particular event, the 
establishment of a national bank. But what kiad 
of bank is this to be, for which we are now to vote 
in anticipation? Isit to be established in, and con- 
fined to, the District of Columbia, and therefore a 
creation within the constitutional competency of 
Congress? or is it tobe a bank-stationed at any 
other poiut, with power to obtrude its branches 
within the jurisdiction of the States, with or with- 
out their consent? If it is to be of either descrip- 
tion, but particularly of the latter, had you not bet- 
ter consult the States here represented in the Senate 
in the creation of such a bank? And if so, if you 
are to consult them, how can you pass this amend- 
ment, which overlooks the States altogether? 

Sir, whatever may be the will of a majority of 
the people of the Union—whatever may be the 
wishes of her sister States—Ohio will expect to be 
consulted before another attempt is made to thrust 
within her limits the branch of another national 
bank. She has not forgotten—she will never for- 
get—that on a former occasion a thorn from a kin- 
dred tree was planted in her. flesh. Yes, sir, and 
kept there, too, in contempt of her sovereignty, of 
her people, and of her law! 

There is yet, sir, a further objection to this 
amendment. If passed, it will be received by the 
friends of a national bank as a direct invitation to 
them to combine their energies, to enter the politi- 
cal arena again, and to lacerate the public mind 
for the next four years with their strife for the esta- 
blishment of snch an institution, The consequen- 
ces of this strife are easily foreseen. But I will 
not enter at present upon this subject, as it was my 
single object, in rising, to throw forward, in a word 
or two, my objections to this amendment. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved to lay the 
whole matter on the table. 

Mr. KING of Alabama asked for the yeas and 
nays; and the question being taken, -was decided in 
the negative—yeas 20, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Fulton, Kent, King of 
Georgia, Koight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, 
Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, and Webster—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grund,, 
King of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Rebinson, Smith 
of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, White, 
Williams, Wright, and Young—7, 

Mr. RIVES said thatif the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky should be rejected, then 
he would feel himself bound to vote against that 
of fhe Senator from New York, and for the reasons 
which had been so stated by the gentleman from 
Ohio. The terms of the amendment were objec- 
tionable, in his opinion, because they seemed to 
overlook a fundamental principle in the organic 
law of the Union. The relation which the States 
bore in our system, had been so strongly and ably 
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argued and shown, that he would not say one a-p 
ditional word onthe subject. Even if. the gentle- 
‘man from Kentucky were disposed to. modify his 
amendment, so as to read, “that whenever a clear 
majority of the people and the States. should mani- 
fest a desire for the establishment of a Bank of the 
United States, ikena Bank of the United States 
shall be established,” then he should be opposed ‘to 
it as an abstract proposition. We came not here 
to speculate upon what would be proper to du as 
to the future, but we came to devise and to 
adopt. such meast res as might, in our judgment, 
meet the existing. exigencies of the country. We 
were responsibie for our acts, and we must act do 
any thing of an equivocal character. And, he 
would say further, that this proposition wasnot merely 
abstractory, but was nugatory. Tosay that when- 
ever a majority of the people of the States deem it 
expedient a bank of the United States ought to be 
established, was wholly. needless, because then, so 
far as the legislative department of the Government 
was concerned, it would be established. But, in 
our Senatorial capacity, we had nothing to do with 
the collective opinions of the people of the United 
States. Every member was to look to his particu- 
lar constituents; he was not to look to the aggre- 
gate majority. 

He maintained that gentlemen on the other side 
were bound to meet the issue of a Bank of the 
United States, The memorials on the subject of a 
bank had been presented here, and we were bound 
to discharge our duty and answer then. He would 
say that it was proper that we should act upon 
them. It was incumbent upon us to dispcese of 
them. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky had ar- 
gued that a Bank of the United States was the only 
remedy for the present distress which pervaded the 
community. That, he (Mr. Rives) believed, was not 
the opinion entertained by a majority ef the Senate, 
ner of ihe other branch of Congress, nor of the 
States, nor the people. Then how important it 
was, this being the slate of things, that the sense of 
the Legislature should be expressed in regard to 
every remedy proposed? We should have a deci- 
sion upon the Sub-Treasury scheme, in acting 
upon the bill reported from the Commitiee on Fi- 
nance; and also upon the State bank deposite, 
in acting upon the bill introduced by himself. 

Were we, he would ask, to act upon them, and 
not give any response as to the other remedy pro- 
posed, to wit: the establishment of a United States 
Bank? In his opinions; we should neglect our duty 
if we pursued this course. Fer cne, he was pre- 
pared to give his verdict on it, and he presumed 
that there was not 2 Senator on that floor who was 
not so prepared. If the object of gentlemen was to 
make an appeal to the nation by discussions on 
that floor, he would not unduly precipitate the dis- 
cussion. But he would repeat that he was for 
mecting the question new. It was an issue in the 
cause upon which an answer ought to be reiwrned. 
It was impossible, in the present state of the public 
mind, that the business of the community could 
proceed on any satisfactory footing till the legis- 
lative authority had spoken on every branch of the 
sabjett. 

It was for these reasons that he should vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and then against that of his friend from 
New York, which would bring us to a naked vote 
on the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Finance, which presented the question of the esta- 

lishment of a national bank im the simplest and 
most unequivocal form, 

Mr. BENTON expressed his gratification as a 
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North Carolinian, at the auspicious comm 
ment of his Senatorial career by the 
Ohio who had just taken his seat 
He (Mr. A.) was born in the State of Nathaniel 
Macon, and delivered seniments worthy of the 
school of that great patriot, and delivered ta a 
style to adorn his station. Hic had the elevated and 
constitutional view of the subject, and shown kim- 
self to be the defender of the comprem en which 
this Union was founded, and without which it can- 
not be maintained. The first of these compromises 
is found in the structure of this Senate, and its par- 
ticipation in the legislative power. Here the States 
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are represented assovereign States, and each is equal; 
and this is for the protection and preservation of 
the weaker States. Thus, no measure can become 
law, except by a double sanclion—the sanetion of 
the majority of numbers in the House of Repre- 
séntatives, aud the sarction of the majority of States 
on this floor. The proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Clay;) to declare that ‘a’ national 
bank ought to be established when a majority of 
nuinbers is for it, (which majority, by-the-by, can- 
nol be ascertained by petitions, but by votes,) goes 
to knock offone leg from the Constitution, and one 
without.which it cannot stand. 
nihilation of the Senate, of the small States, and of 
the Constitution. 

Mr.. B: animadverted -upon the extraordinary 
scene of the day—the Bank of the United States 
manceitvring to avoid a judgment on this four, and 
endeavoring to esezpe the condemnation she has 
brought upon herself. Flow does this question come 
before the Senate? Upon petitions for a national 
bank. Whence originated these petitions? From 
New York, where the blank forms were prepared, 
and despatched {+ all parts of the Union, with a 
letter of instructions, to employ active agents to 
get signatares, and forward them to Congress in 
September. Such ready-made petitions came to 
St. Louis—were priited over again—tke blanks 
filed up—and put into. the hands of the city tax 
col’ec‘or to collect naxses, ‘This is the way it was 
done. in St. Louis, and doubtless it was done so in 
other places. Many of the petitions which had 
come here, he knew to be copies of the Mew York 
form, © Well, these petitions were referred to the 
Finance Committee; they report that the prayer 
of the petitioners ought net to be granted 5 
that report decides nothing unless it is confirmed 
hy the vote of the Senate, and that vote of the 
Senate is now what we ask, and what the friends 
of the bank aremanmuvring toavoid. ‘The bank 
is defeated by the people in this attempt to storm a 
new charter out of Congress. The people have 
not moved in her behalf few are the petitions, 
even thus stimulated from New York, which 
have come in. The bank is sinking faster than 
ever. Since May last, she has been plang- 
ing into the galf of perdition. The paneity of 
the petitions prove it; the vote of this day 
will prove it; and seeing this fate, her friends are 
playing. out all their skill, exerting all their tactics, 
to extricate her from the doom of condemnation! 
condemnation on this fleor, where a few years ago 
she had almost two to one. But she cannot escane; 
the mortifying doom is athate. She will he con- 
demned; for these petitions are for her—for the pre- 
sent miscalled Bank of the United States—though 
nominally fore bank. The whole proceeding, 
in Congress and out of Congress, is in reference 
to ker; and this is proved by every thing that is said 
or done. 

Mr. Bi concurred with the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Rives) that ihe Senate ought to reject alt 
amendments, and vote upon the report of the com- 
mittee alone—even the amendment which had been 
already adopted—that of the Senator’ from New 


York, (Mr. Tallmadge.) Fie had voted for that- 


amendment, and should sti!l maintain it to be true; 
bot the parliamentary course was to vote upon the 
report of ihe committee, because that, and that 
alone, was a response to the petitions, 

Mr. BLACK was understood to say that the 
petition which he had presented had not been got 
up by the agency cf the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States, but originated with the 
selves. y 
petition bad net, he, most certainly, w 
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Mr BENTON replied: said it was. no doubt 
true that the Senator had not presented any meme- 
rials of the character which he [Mr. B.] had men- 
tioned: But he [Alr. B.] had himself presented 

ich was copied from the 


one from St. Louis, 
New York petitions, and others of the same de- 
scription had also been presented here. 

Mr. WALKER said he should vote against the 
amendment, beeause he was desirous of meeting 

i he main-question presented in the resolu- 
ion of the Committee. on Finance. Je was 
elected to his present station’ as the avowed Oppo- 
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Ti goes to the ar- 


aVhich Mr. BUCHANAN had asked for 


‘and Webster—I5. 


nent of the creation by Congress of any Bank of 
the United States. Since that period be had seen 
n»-occasion to ‘change his views on that subject. 
The creation of a national bank at this time, with 
a capital adequate to regulate all the State hanks 
of the Union, wonld bat increase the existing em- 
barrassments, by the new. demand it. won!d create 
for more funds and more specie, to put it in-opera- 
ton. Mr. W. ‘also believed that such a bank, 
witha capital and powers adequate for these pur- 
poses, would be dangerous to the liberties of ihe 
country. The issue of bank or no bank was made 
in the pending elections in Mississippi; and he 
(Mr. W.) both before his departure from the State, 
and since his arrival here, had heen repeatedly 
threatened with legislative instractions to support 
such an institution, To such menaces he had ever 
given bat one answer; that if instructed by the Le- 
gislatere to support the establishment by Congress | 
of such an institution, he would most cheerfully 
resign his station in the Senate, that the State he 
represented might choose a Senator who could vote 
for the creation of a national bank. Deeply, most 
deeply, as he valued the honor of representing in 
this body the people of Mississippi, it was an honor 
not to be purchased by a sacrifice of prindiples 
which he believed inseparably connected with tha 
liberties of the American people. Those principles 
he hac fally avowed at the period of his election, 
and he could not desert or abandon them. 

The question recurrred on Mr. CLAY'S amend- [| 
ment, and being taken, was decided in the nega- | 
live—yeas 16, nays 29, as follows: f 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Spence, 
Swift, and Webster—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hub- 
bard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Morris, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Rives, Roans, Robinson, 
Smith of Connecticst, Strange, Tallmadge, Walk- 
er, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and Young 
29, ; 
The question was taken on Mr. TALLMADGES 
amendment, by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
negative——ayes 3, nays 40, 

The question. was then taken on the resolution 
as reported from the Commitice of Finance, on 
the yeas 
and nays, and the resolution was adopted—yeas 
31, nays 15, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bneh- 
anan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Linn, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinsen, Smith of 
Connecticnt, Strange, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, 
White, Williams, Wright. and Youne—3}. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
lucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Tipton, 


Mr. BENTON rose to say 


a few words by way 
of disclaimer to the 


entleman from Virginia (Mr 
Rives. Ar. B. perceived, in a speech of that Se- 
nator published in the Globe of last evening, that 
ke understood him (Mr. B.) to have spoken of the 
geaticman as having a guide or leader on that side 
of the Seuate. He (Mr. Renton) had risen to dis- 
claim entirely having had any allusion to him. 

Mr, RIVES repticd, that it had been his misfor- 
tune not to have heard very distinctly the speech of 
the Senator from Missouri, but he had been in- 
formed that such an expression had been used by 
h 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill imposing certain duties on pablie ofi- 
cers as depositories in certain cases. The question 
peading being cn Mr. Calhoun’s amendment, 

Mr. CALHOUN, at the suggestion of Mr, 
Morris, made a slight verbal modification of his 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRIS offered the following amendment, 
which, together with thatof Mr. Calhoun, as modi- 


fied, he. moved to have printed and laid on the ta- 
ble, which motion was agreed to. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert the following: i | 


‘That no bank note of a less denomination than 
those authorized by existing laws to be dont by 
the United States, nor ef any bank that shall 


issue 
notes of a less denomination tnan five dollars, shall 
hereafter be received in payment to the United 
States for lands, duties; taxes, or other dues, er to 
the Post Office Department for postage, fines, for- 
feitures, or on any other aécount; and the joint re- 
solution entitled ‘a resolution relative to the more 
effectual collection of the public revenue, approved 
thirtieth of April, eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
shall be so suspended in its operations that bank 
notes shall cease to be recéivable in payment as 
aforesaid, as follows: trom and after the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, not 
more than three-fourths of any payment to be 
made to the United States for lands, duties, taxes, 
or other dues, shall be reccived in bank notes: after 
the first day of January, eighteen Hundred and 
thirty-nine, not more than one-half shall be so re- 
ceived: from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty, not more than one- 
fourth shall be so received; and from and after the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, the aforesasd resolution shall be repeated, and 
all payments to the United States- for lands; duties, 
texes, or other dues, and all payments to the Post 
Office Department for postage, fines, forfeitares, or 
on any other account, shall be in gold and s 
coin only, or in such notes, bills, or public securi- 
ties, issued under the authority of the United States, 
as shall be directed to be received by Jaw: and from 
and after the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-one; every officer or agent engaged 
in making payments or disbursements on account 
of the United States, or of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, shall make such payments or disbursements 
in gold and silver coin only, or in such notes, bills, 
or public securities, as shall be authorized by law 
to he so paid or disbursed; and every disbursing 
oMicer, or agent, who shall neglect, evade, elade, or 
violate the provisions of this section, shall be dis- 
d from the service, and shall also forfeit all 
compensation which shall then be due such officer 
ov agent: Provided, always, That no bank note shall 
be received in pursuance of this or any other act of 
Congress, other than the notes of banks who dis- 
charge their liabilities and redeem their notes in 
Specie on demand. 

On motion of Mr. LINN, the Senate went into 
the consideration of Executive business, and when 
the doors were opened, 

The Senate adjourned. 


House op -RRPRESENTATIVES, 
September 27, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN : In the report, as contained in the 
Glebe of this morning, of the debate in Committee 
cf the Whole on the evening of the. 25th instant, 
when the bill to postpone the payment of the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue tQ the States was 
under consideration, I observe that | am represent- 
ed, in the remarks which 1 made on that occasion, 
as having “ avowed that I could not vote for the 
bill, without Mr. Pickens’s amendment.” My re- 
marks on that subject must have been misa ppre- 
hended by the reporter, No such avowal was jin- 
tended to be made by me: it would have been 
contrary to my sentiments. I did urge the adop- 
tion of Mr. Pickens’s amet iment, (as stated in the 
first part of ‘the report,) as calculated to make the 
bill more perfect and less objectionable, in my es- 
umation, and becanse, without it, the act wider 
consideration might, perhaps, be construed to ope- 
rate as a virtual repeal of the deposite law, so far 
as it relates to the fourth instalment; but T did not 
avow any intention to vote against the bil, even 
without that amendment. Wii you de me the fa~ 
Vor to correct this error? 

l am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 

Yours, &c. 
ISAAC H. BRO? TSON, 
Messrs. BLAR & Rives. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 27, 1837. 
GENTLEMEN: My attention has been this moment 
drawn toa remark in the Globe of last evening, 
purporting to give the proceedings of the House on, 
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Monday evening, in which I- find the ‘following 
statement: o £ 

“ Mr. FrirLmorg resumed and continued his re- 
marks on the subject, with the addition of a lengthy 
argument in favor of a Bank of the United States.” 

Passing over some.evident misapprehensions of 
your reporter as to the parport of my remarks ge- 
nerally, I wish to say that. he is entirely and most 
singularly mistaken in saying that] made a lengthy 
argument in favor of a United States Bank. I 
made no argument in favor of the United States 
Bank, nor of a United States Bank; but, on the con- 
trary, expressly disclaimed” ever having been the 
particular friend of the United States Bank, and 
expressed my sincere doubts whether the incorpo- 
ration ofa new United States Bank, at this time, 
would relieve the present embarrassments of the 
community. Will you do me the justice to correct 
the mistake? 

Respectfally, yours, — A 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Messrs. Bran and Rives. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspay, Septémber 26, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented -by 

Mr. CHAPMAN of Alabama. 

Mr. JOHNSON of . Louisiana, having asked 
the leave of the House to submit a resolution call- 
ing for information from one of the Dopartments— 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose and asked if there was 
a quorum present in the Flouse. 

The CHAIR having counted, stated that there 
was no quorum in attendance. 


Mr. CHAMBERS then moved a call of the- 


House, which was ordered. 

The roll waving been called through, it appeared 
that there were only 118 members present—no 
quorum. 

The Clerk then preeceded to call the absentees; 
when, 

Mr. HAMER moved that the further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed. with, stating it 
was very evident that there was a quorum present. 

Mr. DUNCAN hoped it would not be dispensed 
with, as he wished it to be seen, that thosc who had 
sat up nearly all-night to. legislate for the country, 
were as early on the ground, as those who went 
home at 6 o’clock in the evening. 

The further proceedings under the call were then 
dispensed with—~ayes 79, noes not counted. 

Mr. EWING of Indiana asked leave to submit 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed, with as litle delay as possible, to comma- 
nicate to this House the quantity of lands sold, 
the proceeds thereof, and the amount of specie re- 
ceived in part oftsaid proceeds, at the different 
land offices, during the past year, and embracing 
up to the last reported returns of the present; and 
to designate with as precise a description as the 
reports of the land offices and depositories of pub- 
lic money may enable him, all the paper, of every 
kind and denomination, received in payment during 
said period ; the dates when received; whether the 
same or any other part thereof was in the shape of 
drafts, checks, notes, bills, or orders, by whom 
made, when and where payable, the amounts seve- 
rally, at what land office received, by whom paid 
into the office, and by whom endorsed, if there 
were any endor ; also, the names and places 
of the depositories thereof, or, if any, what other 
disposition has been made of said paper, or any 
portion, by order of the department 
' Objection being made, Mr. EWING moved a 
suspension of the rules for this purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina called for 
the yeas and nays on this question, which were or- 
dered, and were—yeas 97, nays 76. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was deter- 
mined. ia the negative, two-thirds not voting 
therefor. 

Petitions and memorials were then presented. by 

Messrs. GOODE and ALLEN cf Ohio. 

Mr. MENIFEE of Kentacky. 

Mr. STANLY of North Carolina. 

Messrs. POTTER, TOLAND, and MATHIAS 
MORRIS, of Pennsylvania., : 

[Mr. M. Morris of Pennsylvania presented the 


petition of Samuel Runk, of Backs county, Penn- 
sylvania, praying for a pension for services render- 
ed during the Revolmtionary war.] 

Messrs. SLADE and FLETCHER of Vermont. 

Mr. HALEY of Connecticut. . 

Messrs. CALHOUN, BRIGGS, ADAMS, and 
HASTINGS of Massachusetts, 

Mr. FARRINGTON of New Hampshire. 

Mr.. BIDDLE gave notice that he should on to- 
morrow ask the leave of the Touse to submit a 
resolution on the subject of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in relation to the pay of mem- 
bers of Congress in Specie, and the discriminations 
in the payment of public creditors. 

Mr. DUNN, cn leave, submitted the following 
resolution; which, by the general consent of the 
House, was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
furnis’ to this House a slatement of the probable 
number of bonds that will be renewed or. extended 
under the operation of the bill which has recently 
passed'the Senate giving further time on duty bonds, 
should the same become a law; also, what fees or 
charges, if any, are required on the renewal cr ex- 
tension of such bonds; and whether such fees or 
charges can with propriety he reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Lovisiana submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, by the rule, lies over one 
day: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of Wat be directed 
to submit to this House, during the first week of 
December next, a plan for the protection of the 
western fronticr of the United States against Indian 
aggression; designating the points to be permanently 
occupied by garrisons; the auxiliary stations for re- 
serves and deposites of munitions, arms, and other 
supplies; the routes to be established for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a safe and prompt intercourse 
between the several stations, and from these wilh 
the depots in the interior; and finally the minimum 
force which, in his opinion, will be required to 
maintain peace among the several tribes, and cause 
our border settlements to be respected. Also, to 
report, as far as the same can be ascertained, the 
number of Indians who will be in the occupancy of 
the country west and north of the States of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and the number of 
warriors they may, collectively, be able to bring into 


he field. 
NATIONAL BANK. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on yesterday, it being 
ihe business next in order: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to charter a na- 
tional bank, 

Mr. REED of Massachusetts, who was entitled 
to the floor, addressed. the House on the subject. 
He thought the resolution submitted by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means was 
extraordinary; and the speech of that gentleman on 
yesterday as still more extraordinary. Ther 
tion was, tbat it wa 
national bauk. 


at the present session, it might have been reasona- 
ble, for every body knew that there was not 
lime at this session to go fully into that gues- 
tion. But the gentleman from New York had re- 
ported a naked resolution of a committee, and then 
called upon the House to adopt it without debate, 
excepting that the chairman himseif took occasion 
to tell the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Cham- 
bers) that a dark cloud was hanging over the 
friends of a national bank. It appeared to him as 
astonishing that this question should be presented 
to the House inthis way. Was it intended by it to 
present opinions to the country in advance, before 
it was ascertained thata national bank might be 
desired by the people, and thus endeavor to forestall 
public opinion? It appeared te him that it was 
getiing to be the enstom of the times to present 
opinions in advance. Former Presjlents had 

sulted their cabinets in relation to great m 
this, and endeavored to ascertain the wis 
people of the country in relation there 


; bat 
in these days, the opinions of the President 


were thrown ont in advance; and he could 
not see the object of this, unless it was to 
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preclude discussion, and: . bring _ Congress. ‘to 
be a mere register of the edicts of. the Presi- 
dent. He desired te offer an amendment, that. it 
was inexpedient to legislate on the subject of.a 
national bank at the present session of Congress, 
“bat he presnmed if he submitted it, that it would 
be cutoff by the previous question. If we were“ 
to be calied upon to vote on this question, we ought 
to have all the information and ‘light onthe sub- 
ject.which could be obtained. It. was not hisin- 
tention to present argument for or against a national 
bank at. present, but he protested against taking 
opinions and recording votes of gentlemen in ad- 
vance, without argument, and without information. 
He therefore moved to postpone this resolution, 
until the first Monday in December next; when he 
should be able to meet the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on this subject, and -he 
hoped the gentleman would then be able to sup- 
port it in a better manner than by saying merely 
that a dark cloud was hanging over the prospects of 
the friends of a national bank. 

Mr. WISE then obtained the floor, but gave 
way to ` 

Mr. SERGEANT, who- addressed the House at 
considerable length in opposition to the adoption of 
the resolution reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means. He stated that he had been prevented 
from attending the meeting of the Comnnittee of 
‘i Ways and Means when this resolution was before 
them, in consequence of indisposition, which had 
also prevented him from taking any part in the im- 
portant debates which had been going.on for some 
days. He never had, and unless new light should 
come to him, he never could, asa citizen of the 


i 
ll United States, agree to this resolution; buthe: had 
i 


i no complaint to make in relation to the Chairman of 
the Commitiee of Ways and Means, or any one 
else, in relauion to this resolution, because he had 
rapie notice that the subject was to be brought up 
in committee. Even if ne entertained doubts 
on the subject of this resolution, he should still 
hesitate as to the propriety of adopting it at this time. 
It was a great measure, upon which he could see 
no reason why any man, and especially. those who 
were to act here for the peopleof the United States 
for two years to come, should be called upon be- 
forehand to express a decided and conclusive 
opinion. In his humble judgment, the more prover 
course would be to allow-every member of the body 
to reserve his opinion until the time comes for ac- 
tion; action will be preceded by deliberation and 
y diseassion, and he would ask gentlemen—ex- 
cepling those who had constitutional scruples on 
the subject—whether they were prepared now to 
say, that if within the next two years it should be- 
come manifest that nothing else than a bank would 
restore the prosperity of the country, whether they 
would during that period vote against a national 
bank? And be wouid further ask of gentlemen, 
if hereafter they can be satisfied that a bank can be 
employed by the Government,and ihat that bank was 
the only thing which would be eficient in restoring 
confide. ce in the country, were they prepared now 

{ to say they were opposed.te i? This would be rash 
sion of opinion, and thereiore he took it the: 
position suggested by the gentleman fror. 
: the most discreet one. He 
hat this Congress was called for? It 
was intended to convoke 


f 
|| thi 
| Mass 
would ask 
| was understood that it 
ihe collected wisdom of the United States, for the. 
purpose of. administering, if they could, a remedy 


for the existing distress. Tie had regarded that 
summons as an invitation to remain here but a 
shert time, and the Committee of Ways and Means 
up to the present day, have continually informed 
us that there is but a short time for us here; and 
ion of members was that no- 
was to be decided on that would not be dis- 
lof without a very protracted debate, but al- 
the third week im the session; we have 
ing here (H) midnight, and this he did 
ey a proper time to consider and dis- 
ons of such scope, bearing and conse- 
quence as the one which was now before this body. 
What was the state of affairs exi rin the co 
try which has caused the convocation of Con 
gress? There were two kinds of interests which could 
not be disregarded, and it so happened that. these 
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“two united 


all portions of the country, and they. 


“could hot be agitated without disturbing the inte- 


-United States. 


- mercial interests of the country. 


rests of every man, woman, and child in the 
The fact was, that there was an 
awful winter before us, when thousands of. those 
who depend on their. daily labor for their daily 
bread are to feel the deplorable condition in which 
they: are placed, by the agitation which has began 
with the two great interests-—the planting and com- 
Mr. S. then 
went into an examination of these two interests, 
pointing out the manner in which they bore upon 
all.classes of society, and passing a eulogy upon 


“the merchants of the country, and those connected 


vs 


wiih the mercantile interests. 

In relation to the Treasury notes which were 
proposed to'be issued, he took it that they would 
be something like the notes of the Tennessee banks 
were, some years ago, to a tavern keeper’s son in 
Kentucky. A gentleman who was formerly in this 
House, and was subsequently Secretary of War, 
had told him a story in relation to the difficulty he 
had in passing Tennessee money along the road. 
He had stopped ata tavern in Kentucky, and when 
he went to pay his bill, the boy who attended to it 
told what the bill would be in specie, and said he 
could tell what it would be in the notes of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Kentucky, which were consi- 
derably below par; but he said that these ‘Tennessee 
notes were neither one nor the other, and he could 
not .tell what they would be worth, and what the 
bill would be in those notes. Now he imagined 
that this would be the way with the Treasury notes 
if they were issued; no one could tell. what they 
would be worth 

He protested against taking a vote on the reso- 
lution at this time, because every kind of bank had 
not been tried; and because they had not, gentlemen 
ought not to commit themselves against any kind 
of bank: which might be called a national bank. 
Fle contended that it was impossible to have a 
sound and uniform currency from the State institu- 
tions, controlled by the different State Legislatures, 
without some great controlling institution. With 
‘yegard to the circulation and currency of the 
country, he thought the people ought to lead the Go- 
vernment and not the Government drive the people; 
and if. the people desired to have paper for circula- 
tion and not specie, hethoughtit was not competent 
jor the Government, according to the genius of our 
insiitutions, to tell them that they should not have 
it; and if the people chose to have banks, he thought 
it was not forthe Government of the United States 
to tell the people that they should not have them; 
and he contended further that the Government 
should receive that kind of currency which the 
people desired to have. If the people chose to 
have tobacco for a currency, as had been 
the case in early times, he would have the 
Government receive of the people that which they 
had. In China, they have a currency of bone 
metals, and if. that was the case here, he thought it 
would be wrong for the’ Government to refuse to 
take it; because it would be saying that’ it would 
nottake that which the people had to give. Mr. S. 
then read several extracts from a pamphlet pub- 
lished in China, on the subject of the trade of that 
country, in illustration of the ‘state of affairs exist- 
ing at presentin this country. 

Mr. WISE then moved to amend the resolution 
by adding thereto “at this time” “And be it 
further resolved that it will be expedient to establish 
a national bank whenever there isa clear mani- 
festation of public sentiment in favor of such a 
measure.” 


Mr. BELL then laid on the table the following, 
to be submitted as an amendment, which, with the 
amendment, was ordered to be printed: 

“And that the adoption of the plan recommend- 
ed by the President for the collection and disburse- 
-ment of the public revenue through the agency of 
Sub-Treasuries, by means of which the public mo- 
neys would be under the unchecked control of affi- 
cers holding their places at the will of the Execu- 
tive, and often his mere creatures and dependants, 
or the establishment of a bank, or any fiscal sys- 
tem in the nature of a bank, founded upon the cre- 
dit and revenues of the Government, would be in- 
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consistent with the spirit of a ‘ree constitution, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the country.” . 


Mr. POPE ‘then laid on the table the following 


amendment, to be proposed whenever in order; 
which, on his motion, was ordered to be printed: 

& Strike out-all afier the word ‘resolved,’ and in- 
sert ‘ That to aid the fiscal operations of the Go- 
vernment, the business and commerce of the coun- 
try, to restore public and private confidence, and to 
ensure to the nation a sound-and uniform currency, 
it is necessary and proper to establish a Bank of the 
United States, with such capital as may be deemed 
sufficient, with such limitations and restrictions in 


the charter as will ensure an equitable distribution į 


of the stock among the States and citizens of the 


United States alone, prevent excessive issues of j 


notes, exorbitant profits, all interference with the 
politics of the country, and reserving to Congress 
the power of preventing and correcting abttses of 
the charter.” 

The House, at this stage, on motion of Mr. 
CAMBRELENG, passed to the orders of the day. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
answer to certain resolves for all orders issued, and 
correspondence with the several deposite banks, in 
reference to the transfer of the payment of the seve- 
ral instalments of deposite to the State Govern- 
ments, under the deposite act of June, 1836, which, 
on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. . 


ADJOURNMENT OF. CONGRESS. 

The House then took up the joint resolution from 
the Senate proposing an adjournment of Congress 
on Monday, the 9th of October. 

Mr. BELL designated it as of an extraordinary 
and unprecedented character, in the situation of 
the public business, when the Senate must have 
known that the House had not passed upon one 
single measure referred to it.. Was it intended, he 
asked, that they should have long night sessions? 
Was it intended they should act by voting instead 
of discussion? Was it intended as a rebuke upon 
the House that it was too slow? Were the Senate 
to be their masters, speaking thus indirectly? Why, 
there was nothing parliamentary about the resolu- 
tion but its form—nothing but the mere parliamen- 
tary courtesy—every thing else in it was an insult 
to the House, since the Senate conld not but know 
that they (the House) had not acted on one of the 
important measures before them. 

Mr. B. well knew the interest felt there by ma- 
ny members for an early adjournment; but be 
trusted the great body of them would still, whatev- 
er their private feelings or interests might be, 
would yield sufficiently to allow time for discussing 
the important measures introduced into the House. 
He therefore moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG appealed to the gentle- 
man to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BELL refused. T 

Mr. HAYNES asked for the yeas and nays 
thereon, which were ordered. 

Mr. REED thought it better to refer the subject 
to a committee. 

Mr. MERCER asked leave to offer a resolution 
connected with the subject. 

The CHAIR remarked that it could not be sub- 
mitted till this question was decided. 

Mr. BELL, atthe request of Mr. MERCER, with- 
drew his motion; and the latter gentleman caused 
his proposition toberead. It was, in substance, that 
the Clerk of the House furnish a statement of the 
daily cost of the session of the two Houses, exclu- 
sive of their contingent expenses, and the aggregate 
cost of mileage of members thereof. 

Objection being made from various parts of the 
hall, 

Mr. MERCER moved a suspension of the rule, 
and asked for the yeas and nays. Both motions 
were rejected; not one-fifth voting for the call; and 
the latter without a division. 

Mr. BELL “then resumed his motion to lay the 
subject on the table. 

Mr. HAYNES asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and were yeas 94, nays 121. 

s the House refused tolay the subject on the 
table. 


t 
i 
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Mr. CAMBRELENG said that under the im- 
pression that the House had no disposition to dis- 
cuss this proposition, he would call for the previous 
question. 

Mr. ADAMS requested the gentleman to with- 
draw that motion, to enable him to submit an 
amendment.. [Loud cries of ‘‘ No! nol] 

The House divided, and the Chair announced 90 
as seconding the call for the previous question; 
when ' ` 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, for the purpose, he said, 
of avoiding debate at that time, moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the resolution till Mon- 
day next, and that it be made the special order of 
that day at 11 o'clock. Agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS laid on the table a proposition to 
amend the resolution, by striking out Monday, the 
9th of October, and inserting the first Monday in 
April next. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. MERCER gave notice of his intention, at 
a proper time, to submit his amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON laid on the table a projet, in 
the form of a substitute, for several of the bills 
before the House, which was in the following 
words: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, That until the first day of 
January, 1839, one moiety of all the public dues of 
the United States, of every description, may be 
paid in the notes of any bank or banks whose notës 
are receivable in the public dues of the State or 
Territory wherein the same shall be paid: Provided, 
the current depreciation of such notës, when and 
where paid, shall not be more than five per cent, 
below the legal currency of the United States, or if 
more, that the excess of such depreciation shall be 
made good to the United States by the person or 
persons paying the same: And provided, that no 
notes shall be received, the current depreciation 
whereof as aforesaid exceeds ten per cent. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the 
said first day of January, 1839, the other moiety of 
all public dues, and from and after that date, all 
public dues, of every description, shall be paid, un- 
less otherwise directed by law, in gold or silver, or 
in the notes of banks which shall not issue or circa- 
late notes or bills of a less denomination than five 
dollars, and for whose notes gold and silver are 
payable, and paid on demand; and not otherwise: 
Provided, however, that this act shall not be cen- 
strued to prevent the receipts of any kind of land 
scrip or Treasnry certificates now authorized by 
law to be received for public lands: And provided, 
also, that it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make any discrimination in the 
funds receivable between the different branches of 
the public revenue, except as is provided in this 
section, nor to make any discrimination in the 
funds payable to different public creditors, other- 
wise than shall be by law specially authorized. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all re- 
ceivers of public money, and postmasters, be, and 
they are hereby, required to keep safely, without 
lending or using, all the public money collected by 
them, or otherwise at any time placed in their pos- 
session, till the same by law can be conveniently 
deposited, or shall be otherwise transferred, paid out, 
or disposed of according to Jaw. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all mar- 
shals, district attorneys, and others having public 
moneys to pay over, and all patentees or public 
debtors wishing to make payment to the United 
States, make the same to the Treasurer in this city, 
or to the Mint and its branches, when near or con- 
venient; and, when not, may deposite the same 
with such collector, receiver, or other depository, 
as may be most conveniently situated, and as may 
be selected for that purpose by the Soeretary of the 
Treasury, or appointed by law for the reception or 
safe keeping thereof. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all public 
moneys in the possession of any collector or re- 
ceiver shall, without delay, be specially deposited 
as hereinafter directed: Provided, There be conve- 
nient depositories provided by law for the reception 
thereof; and where there are no such depositories, the 
same shali either be drawa out for payments, or be 
transferred to the next most convenient de pository 
so provided, for safe keeping, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, or as may bé by 
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law directed, and in the. meantime, ~bonds, new 
and suitable in their terms, shall in all cases, at as 
early a day as possible. after the passage -of this 
act, be required of ail collectors, receivers and de- 
positoties, in- such sums and form as may be 
deemed reasonable and secure by the Solicitor of 
the ‘Treasury, for the performance of all the duties 
required, or to be required, by law. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said 
officers, respectively, may be allowed any necessa- 
ry additional expenses for clerks, fire-proof chests 
or-vauits, or other necessary expenses of safe- 
keeping, transferring, and disbursing said moneys; 
all such expenses, of every character, to be firstex- 
pressly authorized by the Secretary of the.Treasu- 
ry, whose directions upon all the above subjects, by 
way of regulation and otherwise, are to be strictly 
followed by all the said officers, where not other- 
wise provided by law. 

Suc. 7. And beit further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to cause examinations to be made of the 
books, accounts, and money on hand, of the seve- 
ral officers charged by this act with the safe-lreep- 
ing, transfer, or other disposition of the public mo- 
neys; and for that purpose to appoint special agents, 
as occasion may require, with such ‘reasonable 
compensation as he may allow, or as may be al- 
lowed by law; which said examinations, in all cases, 
if there be any such, where the sum on hand usu- 
ally exceeds one fourth of the amount of the offi- 
cer’s bond, shall not be made less frequently than 


once in each year, and as much more frequently, 


in those and all other cases, as the Secretary, in 
his discretion, shall direct, or as may be by lawre- 
quired. Theagents selected to make these exami- 
nations shall be instructed to examine as well the 
books, accounts, and returns of the officer, as the 
money on hand, and the manner of its being kept, 
to the end that uniformity and accuracy in the ac- 


- counts, as wellas safety to the public moneys, 


may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That, in addi- 
tion to the examinations provided for in the last 
preceding section, as a. further guard over the 
public moneys, it shall be the duty of each naval 
office: and surveyor, as a check upon the collector 
of the customs of their respective districts; of each 
register of a land office, as a check upon the re- 
ceiver of his land office; and of the director and 
superintendent ef each mint and branch mint, as 
a check upon the treasurers, respectively, of the 
said mints, atthe close of each quarter of the year, 
and as much more frequently as they shall be di- 
yeeted to do so by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the law of the Jand, to examine the books, ac- 
counts, returns, and money on hand, of the collec- 
tors, receivers, and treasurers, an? to make a full, 
accurate, and faithfnl return, on oath, to the 
Treasury Department, of their condition. 

Suc. 9. And be it further enacied, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall, with as much expedi- 
tion and convenience as the public business and the 


- safety of the public funds will permit, withdraw 


the balances remaining with the late and present 
depositories of the public moneys, except such de- 
posites as may have been made in the treasuries of 
the respective States, and confine the safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursemeat of those moneys lo the 
depositories established by this act. 

Suc. 10. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
payment of the expenses authorized by this act, 
the sum of 4—— be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriaied, to be paid out of any money in the 


"Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That all off- 
cers charged by this act with the safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the publie money, 
are hereby required to keep an accurate entry of 
each sum received, and of the kind of money in 
which it isreceived, and of each payment or trans- 
fer, and of the kind of eurrency in which they are 
made; and that if any one of the said officers shall 
convert to his own ase, in any way whatsoever, 
or shall use by way of investment in any kind of 
property or merchandise, or shall lend, with or 
without interest, any portion of the public moneys 
entrusted to him for safe-keeping, disbursement, 
transfer, or for any other purpose, every such act 


‘shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embezzle- 


ment of so much of the said moneys as shall be 
thus taken, converted, invesied, used. or lent, 
which is hereby declared to be a high misiemeanor; 


_and any officer or person -convicted thereof before 


any court of the United States of competent juris- 
diction, shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term of not less than two, nor more than five years, 
and lo a fine equal to the amount of the money em- 
bezzled. . . 

Suc. 12. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases where it is made the duty of the Secretary by 
this act to transfer the public money, or any part 
thereof, in the hands of public collectors or re- 
ceivers, to other depositories; and in all other cases 
where it is necessary or expedient to provide for 
the safe-keeping of the public money, he shall 


cause the same to be specially depesited in one or | 


more of the State banks most conveniently situated, 
which may agree, for reasonable compensation, to 
receive the same on special deposite, and not asa 
fund for discounts; to deliver or pay out the same 
when legally required by the. Secretary of the 
Treasury or the law of the land so to do; to keep 
an account of the funds deposited, their nature and 
amount, and to furnish such periodical statements 
thereof as may be required; Provided, it shail be 
the duty of the Secretary, in making the selection 
of a bank or banks, in all cases to give the pre- 
ference to those which may be the depositories. of 
the public money of the respective States or Terri- 
ories in which they are situated. : 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HAYNES in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill to 
POSTPONE THE FOUR TI Re ee WITH THE 

STATES. 

The question pending was on the amendment cf 
Mr. PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite 
clause “till further provision by law,” and inser- 
“the first day of January, 1839,” with the amend- 
ment of Mr. ADAMS, as given in last night’s prot 
ceedings. 

Mr. MERCER spoke against the bill, and enter- 
ef at large into a review of, and strictures upon, the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RENCHER had been struck with the sin- 
gular course some gentleman had taken in their op- 
position to this bill. [hey had deprecated the de- 
posite bill. But if it had not been for the deposite 
law, where would the whole amount of surplus re- 
venus have been at this time. That Jaw had di- 
vested Government of its dangerous patronage, 
and had enabled the States to scatter blessings 
around them. In his opinion, if the emergency of 
the country required the passage of the present bil’, 
we had aright to doit. But he must be satisfied 
that it was absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
the country, before he would vote for it. But why 
did they wish to raise a greater sum than the Se- 
cretary required? They were about to place at the 
disposal of the Secretary double the amount he 
asked. If they postponed the deposites to the 
States at all, it would be done for ever. It ap- 
peared that the whole expenditure for the present 
year amonnted to forty-eight millions, five of which 
were said to be unavailable. Thus the whole cx- 
penditure of this year exceeded the expenditure of 
the whole term of the administration of the hono- 
rable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) 
who was driven from office by the cry of extrava- 
gance. If this bill did not pass, he would vote 
fer the Secretary to have power to issue Treasury 
notes. 


Some gentlemen had opposed the bill on the | 


ground that it would create a national debt; but 
whether the bill passed or not, a national debt 
would be created. We were called upon to defer 
the paymert of merchants’ bonds. - Those bonds 
would thus be thrown on the revenue of next year; 
by which time it was to be hoped that commerce 
would revive and resuscitate lis exhausied ener- 
gies, so as to replenish the ‘I'reasury, and enable 
the Secretary, by the increase of revenue, to absorb 
the Treasury notes. In two years, at least, the 
administration would be enabled to redeem those 
notes, and then we should have no national debt. 
If the bill did not pass, it was to be hoped that the 


Secretary would be able to make ayailable a great 
portion of the funds which: were: now said. to: be 
unavailable. He was sure-that none of -the States 


` would refuse to take the notes of their own State 


banks. He could not vote for the bill, because he 
believed the State. banks: would-be better “able to 
make arrangements with the States than “with the 
General Government; but the issue of ‘Treasury 
notes would assist the States, and'cause a greater 
influx of wealth into the Treasury by inereasing 

the revenue, from which means the Secretary 

would be enabled to redeem them. If the money 

was not distributed among the States, it was very 

certain that it would be disposed of by the’ same 

extravagant and prodigal expenditures as hereto- 

fore. It would be expended in the erection of 
splendid light-houses, to enable vessels to avoid 

rocks which the pilots themselves could scarcely see 

in the daytime. It would be wasted in appropriations 

for splendid public edifices of no use whatever, or 
for expeditions to the polar circles for the advance- 

ment of science. Yes for an Exploring Expedi- 

tion, at`the enormous expense of two millions, 

more than had been already appropriated, for the 

purpose of making scientific researches, and: ascer- 

taining the different degrees of latitude and longi- 

tude in the southern hemisphere, while the people 

were suffering from the greatest distress at home. 

He could not vote for the bill, because he believed 

it uncalled for by the present condition of the 

country, and if adopted would not answer the pur- 

poses for which it was designed. 

Mr. TAYLOR defended the bill, on the ground 
that it was called for by the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment, and answered the objections urged 
against it. 

Mr. BOND opposed it on the ground that the 
States would suffer immense losses from the disap- 
pointment of their just expectations, in being de- 
prived of that to which they were justly entitled, 
and which they had every reason to expect. And that 
although the Secretary might not-be able to get 
specie from the deposite banks, the States would not 
object to receive the notes of their own. banks in 
payment of their respective shares. He contended 
that the people were being experimented on in the 
same way that philosophers experimented on dogs 
and rabbits, although they frequently died under 
such experiments. i i 

Mr. BOND continued his remarks. . He was in 
favor of a well regulated national bank for the 
purpose of regulating the currency. He thought 
such an institution might be framed, from the ex- 
perience of the Jast fifty years, so as to be benefi- 
cial to the country. He considered the object of 
the present Congress was the benefit of the people; 
but, in his opinion, the Dill-before them would af- 
ford no manner of relief. 

[At the close of the gentleman’s remarks, a cry 
of “Question” arose in various partsof the House.] 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. said, that if they would 
promise the question should. be taken that night, he 
did not mind how late they remained; but if other- 
wise, he hoped gentlemen would have some con- 
sideration for the health of those who had been 
deprived of their rest last night. 

Mr. WISE wished an opportunity to give his 
reasons for voting against the bill, but if gentlemen 
would pledge themselves he should be heard to- 
morrow, he would defer his remarks tl then; but 
he was rather fearful that he could not rely upon 
pledges. On many occasions he had received a 
pledge, but when the time arrived, the previous 
question popped wp like the keys of a piano forte. 

Mr. EWING spoke at considerable length a- 
gainst the bill. He adverted to the Specie circu- 
Jar, and said that, had he been permitted to offer 
his resolution that morning, he would have shown 
that the Specie circular had been made for the peo- 
ple, but was not binding on the favorites of Go- 
vernment. He wished the Government might be 
taught a little experience from its recent measures 
and if it did not learn experience, he was willing 
to afford it sympathy. 

But the course ef Government made it obvious 
that it was determined to take care of liscif, and to 
Jet the people alone. | For his part, he was willing 
to vote for any measure which would be beneficial 
to the whole; but he feit prohibited from voting for 
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any: partial measure of relief. Much had been said 
: “about the deposite banks having disgraced them- 
‘selves, as béing unable lo pay. But there was no 
disgrace attached to them;-they were as well able: to 
pay now, as before they suspended specie pay ments. 
No, they had not disgraced themselves; it was the 
Secretary himself who had brought disgrace and 
dishonor upon them. There had been much talk 
about western paper, but he would tell them that'so 
far as Indiana was concerned, for every two dollars 
of paper issued, she had’ one dollar in specie. She 
was ready to pay her debts at any time when the 
Government thought fit to pay her, and she asked 
for none of the. proposed measures of relief, but 
was ready. to pay hershare. He was willing to 
vote for the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but he would vote for no par- 
tial measures of relief. Why did not the House 
permit him to: introduce his resolution, calling for 
returns from the land offices? He would then show 
them that there was one law for the people, and 
another for the favored few who enjoyed the pa- 
vonage of Government. Asan instance, he would 
mention a case where an order had been issued from 
the War Department to an officer, but that order 
was accompanied with a private letter, informing 
him that he might disobey the`order if he thought 
proper. It was this state of things which he wished 
to expose. Again, it had been said that a portion 
of the. money due to the Treasury was unavaila- 
ble; but they might depend upon it, that although 
they did not choose to make it available to the peo- 
ple, they would speedily tind means to make it 
available to themselves. They had the power to 
meke it available or unavailable, just as they 
pleased. 

Mr. JENIFER wished to give his views on the 
bill, but was willing to defer his remarks until to- 
morrow, provided the Chairman of. the Committee 
of Ways and Means would pledge himself that the 
previous question should not be taken until late in 
the day. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he believed there was 
an understanding that the question on the passage 
of the bill would not be taken until Jate in the day. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Apams, to thatof Mr. Pickens, 
viz: 

“And all the balances of public moneys due 
from all the deposite banks are hereby appropriated 
to the said payment, and no part of them shall be 
applied to any other payment whatever; and if the 
portion of the said balances due by the said depo- 
site banks cannot be recovered in time to enable 
the Treasury to pay the whole of the said deposite 
with the States, hereby made payable on the first 
of January, 1839, then the instalment of debt from 
the late Bank of the United States for the stock in 
that institution held by the United States, payable 
in Octuber, 1838, is hereby appropriated to make up 
any insufficiency of the sums recovered from the 
deposite banks, to complete the said pay ment of the 
fourth insiaiment of the deposite with the States. 
And uf the seid sums, so appropriated, should still 
prove insuflictent to complete the said payment, the 
faith of the United States is hereby pledged that 
ptovision shall be made by Congress. to complete 
the same.” 

Ayes 89—noes 104. So the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected, 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Pickens, viz: to strike out © until further 
provision by law,” and iusert “the first of Janu- 
ary next”—ayes 65, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

r. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the bill 
by suriking cut the whole of it, after the enacting 
Hause, and inserting the following: 

“That if the funds set apart to be deposited with 
the Siates, in virlue of the act of June 23, 1836, 
shall prove unavailable or insufficient to any extent 
to meet the provisions of that act, in such case the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to sell, and. transfer to the purchaser or 


purchasers, the bonds of the United States Bank of 


Pennsylvania, or evidences of the debt which the 
said bank has contracted to pay the United Slates, 
for and in consideration-of the stock which the Uni- 


ted States owned in the late Bank of the United 
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States, and apply the proceeds of such sale or.sales 
to make up the deficiency; provided, that the said 
bonds or evidences of debt shall not be sold for less 
than their par value; and provided, also, that the 
bonds and evidences of the debt aforesaid, for the 
first instalment thereof, shall not be disposed of un- 
der this act.” 8 e 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 81, noes 107. 

After the rejection of other amendments offered 
by Messrs. Mason and MARTIN, 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 

The committee rose and reported the bill to the 
House without amendment. f 

The SPEAKER presented a Message from the 
President, forwarding to the House, in compliance 
with a resolution of the 13th inst. a Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury relative to the diploma- 
tie correspondence between the United States and 
Great Britain, on the subject of the northeastern 
boundary. Also, copies of diplematic correspon 4- 
ence between the United States and Brazil. 

They were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
prir ted. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, September 27, 1837. 

Mr. TIPTON presented a petition, praying the 
revival of the pre-emption law; 

Alsoa memorial from a committee, appointed 
by a meeting of the citizens of Marion county, 
Indiana, complaining of the tardy operations on 
the Cumberland road, and praying the assistance 
of a superintendent of the road within that Sate; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. M’KEAN presented a memorial from Aaron 
S. Tlaines, Thomas Johnson, and one hundred 
and twelve others, remonstrating against the annex- 
ation of Texas; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRENTISS presented nine memorials from 
different counties in Vermont, signed by women, 
remonstrating against the annexation of Texas; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented a memorial from 
Laura R. Marsh, daughter of the late Elisha 
Phelps, of the revolutionary army, for a pension; 
which was laid on the table. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Preston, that 
the Committee on the Library be instructed to in- 
structed to inquire whether the purchase of Mr. 
Madison’s books, authorized by an appropriation of 
the last session of Congress, has been made, and if 
So, that the said committee inquire into and report 
a plan for the publication of the same, was taken 
up and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the petitions of 
Lieutenants Lang and Rideway, which were pre- 
sented by him some days since, and laid on the ta- 
ble, were taken up, and referred to the Commitiec 
on Naval Affairs. : . 
SPECIAL ORDER, 

The Senate resumed the consideratioa of the bill 
imposing certain duties on public officers as depo- 
sitories in certain cases-—the question pending 
being on Mr. Carnoun’s amendment. 

Mr. WALKER addressed the Senate at some 
length in favor of the Sub-Treasury system, as a 
measure the best calculated to relieve the present 
distressed state of the country. 

Ai the suggestion of Mr. HUBBARD, a verbal 
modification was made in the amendment of Mr. 
CALHOUN. 

Mr. MORRIS stated that his objection to the 
amendment of the Senator (Mr. Calhoun) was, 
that it permitted the reception of bank notes of 
any description by the Government. He remarked 
that he was opposed, in foto, to that. He had 
heretofore expressed his opinion that the Govern- 
ment had no right to discharge or receive their 
dues in any thing but gold andsilyer. His object, 
then, in offering the amendment he did last evening, 
Was to obtain a repeal of the law to which he ob. 
jected, as soon as could conveniently be done.. If 
the Senator should not think proper to modify his 
amendment, so as to meet his (Mr. M’s). views in 
this respect, he would ask at the proper time, to 
strike. out the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, 


Mr. CALHOUN replied that he had no objec- 
tion to provide that no notes under five dollars 


‘shall .be received. 


Mr. C. then made a slight modification of his 
amendment. 

Mr. BENTON rose and said that an objection 
had been urged against the Sub-Treasury system, 
on the ground that drafis on the Government might 
be circulated as.a currency like gold and silver, 
He would therefore offer an amendment to meet 
the objection. i 

The following was then sent to the Secretary’s 
desk, and afier being read, was laid on the table: 

“And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
regulations to enforce the speedy presentation of 
all Government drafts, for payment, at the place 
where payable; andin case of unreasonable delay 
in such presentation, payment of the draft so de- 
layed may be made at any other place within the 
limits of the United States.” 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested whether it would not 
be better that the Senate should now adjourn, in 
order that Senators might give to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Morris) some little 
reflection. Besides, this body was far advanced in 
the business before them. 

_ Mr. BUCHANAN hoped that an adjournment 
would. not now take place. It was too early an 
hour, and we should proceed as fast as possible 
with the business we had to transact. 

Mr. CALHOUN disapproved of the time for the 
adjournment of Congress being fixed at so early a 
day. An early decision on the matters before Con- 
gress was important, but still it was necessary that 
discussion should be had on them. 

He said he was willing to remain here till De- 
cember or January next, rather than leave this im- 
portant question unsettled. He would vote for an 
adjournment for the reasons which he had stated. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then rose and delivered his 
views at length in opposition to the bill. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 

The Senate adjourned. 

eee « 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, September 27, 1837. 


The Hon. JOSEPH L. WILLIAMS, a member 
elect from the State of Tennessee, appeared, quali- 
fied, and took his seat. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Messrs. GRENNELL, ADAMS, and CAL- 
HOUN, of Massachusetts. ; 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. 

Mr. BIDDLE asked the leave of the House to 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, cn the subject of payments in specie, be 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
with Jastructions to inquire and report how far the 
discretionary power, now exercised by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may, without prejudice to 
the public service, be subjected to legislative regu- 
lation, 

Objection being made, 

Mr. BIDDLE then moved a suspension of the 
rules, and called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, with permission of 
the House, he would make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MERCER rose and objected. 

“Mr. CAMBRELENG. All I wanted to say 
was that the subject has been’ already reported 
upon by the Coinmittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. HAMER wished to ask of the Chair when 
resolutions would be m order. 

The CHAIR replied that the rules of the House 
presented the order of business. After the presen- 
tation of petitions and reports from committees, 
then resolutions would be in order. 

Mr. SMITH rose to make a remark— 

The CHAIR. Itis not in order to entertain a 
disseussion on a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. SMITH rose toa question of order. This 
was a subject that had already been reported on, 
as we had been informed by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; and this being the 
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case, he wished to inquire if it was in order to open 
up this subject anew. ; 

The CHAIR said it was in order to move to 
suspend the rules, ‘and that was the only question he 
had to decide. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and the 
question being taken, was decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 85, nays 101, as follows: 

YEAS—Mossrs, Adams, Alexander, Ayckrigg, Bell, Biddle, 
Bond, Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, John Cathoon, William 
B. Campbell, William P. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, 
Childs, Corwin, Cranston. Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Dariing- 
ton, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Everett, Ewing, Rich- 


ard Fletcher, Fry, Goode, James Graham, William Graham, 


Grennel!, Griffin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, 


‘Mawes, Henry, Herod, Henry Johnson, William Cost Johnson, 


Andrew W, Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, 
Maxwell, McKennan, Menifee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias Mor- 
ris, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Phillips, 
Potts, Pouer, Rariden, Ridgway; Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, 
Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, 
Southgate, Stanley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Toland, Albert S. 
White, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sher- 
rod Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Christopher H. Williams, 
Wise, and Yorke—85. 

NAYS—Messrs. John W. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Ath- 
erton, Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brod- 
head, Bronson, Brùyn, Cambreleng, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, 
Cilley, Clark, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Connor, Craig, 
Crary, Cushman, Davee, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, Gallup, 
Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, 
Hamer, Harrison, Haynes, HWolsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, 
W. H. Hunter, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. John- 
son, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Lincoln, Logan, Arphaxed 
Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, May, McKay, Robert Me- 
Clellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, Par- 
ker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, 
Phelps, Pratt, Prentiss, Reed, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, 
Sawyer, Shipler, Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Tho- 
mas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, ‘Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wa- 
gener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Javed W. 
Wilhams, Worthiegton, and Yell—101. 


Messrs. FRY, NAYLOR, and PAYNTER of 
Pennsylvania. 

.Mr. HOWARD of Maryland. 

Mr. BOULDIN of Virginia. 

Mr. CONNOR of North Carolina. 

Mr. POLK, Speaker, of Tennessee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN of South Carolina. 

Mr. OWENS of Georgia. 

[Mr. Owens presented the memorial of citizens 
of Camden county, praying the establishment of a 
mail route from Larysburg to Burnt Fort, in said 
county. ] 

Mr. MASON of Ohio. 

Mr. SNYDER of Ilinois. 

Mr LEWIS of Alabama. 

Mr. THOMAS, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 


be instructed to inquire what laws will expire with ° 


the termination of the present session of Congress, 
and to report a bill to continue in force such as 
ought to be extended. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON of Maryland, on leave, 
submitted the following resolution, which was con- 
sidered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings be, and he is hereby, requested to lay 
before Congress the plan of the Treasury building 
now erecting; showing the whole design of the 
edifice, and ils exact location upon the public 
ground, and its arrangement with the adjacent 
streets and avenues; and also in his report to say 
whether it is intended to take down the building 
now occupied by the State Department, or whether 
that building is to form a part of the new edifice. 

The following resolutions were submitted, which, 
by a rule of the House, lie over one day, viz: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be di- 
rected to report to this House the expense of trans- 
porting the Express Mail, the amount of revenue 
derived from it, and the regulations adopted for the 
government thereof. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 


requested to furnish this House with a statementof | 


the number of Sub-Treasuries which will be re- 
quired, if the bill imposing additional duties as de- 
positories, in certain cases, on publie officers, 
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should become a law; and farther, how many 
new offices must be created, if any; how many 
new buildings to be erected; and what will be, as 
nearly as he can estimate, the annual expense of 
the system; what the salaries to be paid ihe offi- 
cers, and. what will be the commissions to which 
they will be entitled. 

By Mr. MALLORY: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to communicate to this House the cause of 
the detention in the sailing of the Explering squad- 
ron, togeiher with the correspondence between the 
Department and the commander, and other officers 
or persons who are now, or have been at any time, 
attached to that service; and also report what 
amount of the appropriation made by Congress for 
that purpose has been expended, and whether an 
additional sum will net be required within a short 
period to carry on the expedition. 

Br. Mr. EWING: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed, with as little delay as possible, to commu- 
nicate to this House the quantity of lands sold, 
the proceeds thereof, and the amount of specie re- 
ceived in part of said proceeds, at the different 
land offices, during the past year, and embracing 
up (o the last reported returns of the present; and 
to designate, with as precise a description as the 
reportis of the land cffices and depositories of pub- 
lic money may enable him, all the paper, of everg 
kind and denomination, received in payment durine 
said period; the dates when received; whether thf 
Same or any other part thereof was in the shape o 
drafts, checks, notes, bills, or orders, by whom 
made, when and where payable, the amounts seve- 
rally, at what land office received, by whom paid 
into the office, and by whom endorsed, if there 
were any endorsers; also, the names and places of 
the depositories thereof; or, if any, what other dis- 
position has been made of said paper, or any por- 
tion, by order of the Department. 


NATIONAL BANK. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the 25th instant, it 
being the business next in order: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to chatier a na- 
tional bank. 

The question pending was the motion of My. 
Wisr to amend the resolution by adding thereto, 
“at this time. And be it further resolved, that 
it will be expedient to establish a national bank 
whenever there is a clear manifestation of public 
sentiment in favor of such a measure.” 

Mr. SERGEANT, who was entitled to the floor, 
stated that he felt greatly indisposed, and would 
feel obliged if the House would indulge him till 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG had understood the report 
on the Mississippi election to be the first thing 
in order this morning, and he therefore hoped the 
above would be postponed till to-morrow. At the 
suggestion of the Chair, Mr. C. varied his motion 
so as to postpone it till Saturday morning, and 
give it precedence over all other business; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maine, on leave, submitted a 
motion to print 5,000 extra copies of the Message 
of the President, communicating the correspon- 
dence in relation to the northeast boundary; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS then asked leave to move to print 
5,000 extra copies of the correspondence in rela- 
tion to Brazil; but it was objected to. 

Mr. PATTONefrom the Joint Commitiee on the 
Library, on leave, reperted the following resolution; 
which was considered and adnpted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be 
instructed to ascertain, whether the purchase of 
Mr. Madison’s work, authorized by an appropria- 
tion at the last session of Congress, bas been made; 
and if so, that the said committee inquire into, and 
report a plan for the publication of the same. 
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MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the business of the morning hour, being the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections, which was ace 
companied by the following resolution: . 

Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 


, H. Claiborne, are duly elected members of the 25th 


Congress, and as such are entitled to take their 
seats. 

The question was on concurring with the Gom- 
mittee in the above resolution, 


Mr. MAURY addressed the Committee at some 
length in opposition to the resolution. He con- 
tended that by the Constitution of the United States, 
it was made the duty of the Legisiature of Missis- 
sippi to prescribe the time, places and manner of 
holding their elections, The Constitution of the Unie 
ted States had made ittheir specific duty to do so,and 
ifthey refused or neglected to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon them, it was for Congress to exercise it. 
It was not in the power of the Governor, he argu- 
ed, to determine upon the time, places and manner 
of holding elections; and even if the Legislature of 
Mississippi had conferred this power upon the Go- 
vernor, he could not have exercised it legally, be- 
cause it would have been in contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States. [He then went 
into a critical examination of that clause in the’ 
Constitution of the United States which says: 
“When vacancies happen in the represontation 
from any State, the Bxecutive authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to Alf such vacancies,” 
and of the definition of the word “happen,” to 
show that the vacaney which had oceurred by the 
expiration of the term of the iwo representatives 
from Mississippi on the third of March lasi, was 
not such a vacancy as that contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution when they inserted the 
above clause.] The. above clause, in his opinion, 


' only referred to the contingency of a vacancy hap- 


pening by the death, resignation, or other inability, 
of a member from a State, and did not refer to the 
case of the expiration of the term of service of 
representatives. ; 

He contended, also, that argument as to time 
would not lie, because the Governor of Mississippi 
conid have assembled the Legislature and had an 
election held in time enough in the legal and proper 
mode. He next referred to cases that he consid- 
ered cases in point, whieh had occurred in the Se- 
nate of the United States, where seats became va- 
cated by the expiration of the term of Senators, 
and where the Governor had filled such vagancies ; 
and showed that two decisions had been had by the 
Senate where it refused to permit such Senators so 
appointed to qualify and take their seats, because 
they declared that the Governor of the State had 
no power to make a temporary, where the regular 
term of the member had expired. 

Mr. M. concluded by moving to strike out all 
after the word “ Resolved,” and inserting “that Sa- 
muel J. Gholson and John F. H. Claiborne, not being 
duty clected members of the House of Representa~ 
tives, are not entitled to seats on this fluor as such.” 

Mr. PENNYBACKER gave the reasons at some 
length which had operated upon his mind, as well 
as that of the majority of the committee, in coming 
to the conclusion he did. The facts of this case 
had been set specially by the committee, in their 
report, and they were briefly and simply these. 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were members of 
the 24th Congress. Their term of office expired 
with that Congress, which was on the 3d of March 
last. By the ciection laws of the State of Missis- 
sippi, it was provided that the general election for 
members of Congress, as well as other public func- 
tionaries, shouid take place at the times and places, 
and in ihe mode therein specified. The time fixed- 
by that law for the election of representatives to the 
Congress of the United States, was the first Mon- 
day in November biennially. Then the first Mon- 
day in the coming November would be the day it 
would have taken place, if it had not been fora 
stale of things which wasf ‘entirely unéxpeeied, 


“There would have been no necessity whatever for 
an extraordinary election to have taken place, had’ 


not the President deemed it proper to issue his 
roclamation convening Congress on the first 
Monday -in September. The Governor, seeing 


‘that the State of Mississippi would not be repre- 


sented in the extra session of Congress, in virtue of 


the power he.conceived conferred. upon him, au- 


thorized'an election to be held at an early day. 
The election was held in the month of July; but the 


. Governor, in issuing: his proclamation and writs of 
- election, limited the per'cd for which these gentle- 


men were to be elected to the first Monday in No- 
vember; and this question would come up as to 
how far he was authorized to do so. 
nor had claimed this authority under that clause of 
the Constitution of the United States which had 
been referred to by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, which was, that “ when vacancies happen in 
the representation of any State, the Executive shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” Mr. 
P. contended that this was the plain and simple 
construction of the Constitation, and that it must 
be so construed. We must take the plain and sim- 
ple meaning of words, and not place forced con- 
structions upon them.. In the very nature of 
things, all language must be defective; there- 
fore we must endeavor to ascertain what was meant 
by those who made use of this language. It seem- 
ed to him, from the state of the facts given, and 
the literal meaning of words, that it was self-evi- 
dent that such a vacancy had happened in this case 
as was contemplated by the Constitution. The 
office of representative was created by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and was as much an 
office and as much one created by the Constitution, 
as the office of Judge of the Supreine Court, Pre- 
sident or Vice-President of the United States, or 
any other office created under the Constitution. The 
tenure of that office was two years, and it expired 
on the third day of March, and consequently the 


- office became vacant on the fourth day of March, 


and remained so until it was filled. 

Mr. P. then went into an examination of the 
word ‘‘happen,’? and contended that the gentle- 
man. had placed altogether too narrow a construc- 
tion on the word. He cametotheconclusion thatthe 
language was sufficiently broad to comprehend this 
case, and authorize the Executive of Mississippi to 
issue his writs of election, directing an election to 
be hell in July last. It was necessary, from the 
very nature of the ease, that this power should be 
exercised by the Executive to have the interests of 
the State represented at the present session. We 
must place a practical construction upon the Con- 
stitution, and in doing so it would be found that 
the same reason existed fer issuing his writ direct- 
ing an election to be held, as in the case of death 
or removal from office. Mr. P. then referred to a 
variety of cases in illustration of his position, and 
came to the conclusion that such a vacancy had 
happened as was contemplated by the clause in the 
Constitution which had been referred to. 

Mr. MAURY made a few additional remarks in 
explanation of the position he had taken. 

Atthis stage Mr. CAMBRELENG interposed, 
and called for the orders of the day. 

‘The bill from ‘the Senate to remit the duties upon 
certain goods destroyed.in the late conflagration in 
the ety of New York, was taken up, read twice, 
and, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

‘The bill from the Senaie, entitled an act making 
an additional appropriation forthe suppression of 
Indian hostilities in Florida, having been read 
twice, 

Mr. CAMGRELENG remarking that this bill 
was identical with one already before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, he 


¿moved that this bill be also committed thereto; 


which was agreed to. 
: DEPOSITE ACT: 

The House then proceeded to consider the “ bill 
to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with 
the States,” reported-last night, without amendment, 
from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JENIFER opposed the bill. If, however, 
itsvere to. pass, he. preferred it with the amend- 
ment of Messrs. Pickens and Adams, bai con- 


The Gover- | 


; deposite biil, that those who eventually supported 


j in the Treasury with the Bank of the United 


demned the proviso introduced in the bill by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MENIFEE followed on the same side, on 
the ground that the deposite act, in its character, 
partook of the solemn and inviolable obligation of 
a treaty, of far more binding force than even a 
positive contract, and the passage of this bill was 
not justified on financial grounds. 

Mr. FRY = said it was well known to the House 
that it was very. seldom he troabled the House 
with any remarks. He generally contented himself 
with giving a silent vote upai-every question pre- 
sented to him, But, sir, so many gentlemen seem 


disposed to induce..the belief that this bill of June, || 


1836, was conceived jn a spirit of distribution, that 
I feel called.upon to say that I know better. Sir, I 
was a member of the Congress that conceived and 
brought to perfection this deposite bill; and, sir, I 
appeal to every gentleman who acted with me at 
the time, to say whether it was not, in every sesse 
of the word, clearly a deposite bill; a bill, the ob- 
ject of which was to secure the public moneys, to 
give safety to the funds of the Gvernment, and an 
enlargement of the system of deposite commensu- 
rate with the immense augmentation of its funds. 
To show that it was considered a distribution act, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, who just addressed 
the Heuse, has cited the speeches of two gentlemen 
from New York, and one from Pennsylvania. It 
is well known that each of these gentlemen was 
opposed to the passage of that bill; and they took 
the ground with a view of defeating the measure. 
Sir, let me turn the attention of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to a speech which was delivered 
while the bill was under consideration by the distin- 
guished gentleman of Virginia, (Mr Mercer,) who 
addressed the House yesterday: ‘‘ Mr. Mercer was 
astonished that gentleman should consider the two 
propositions distinct. He would not vote for the one 
unless united with the other—it was a proposition 
to reduce the amount of deposites in the banks, 
from thirty-eight millions to five millions—it was 
an important part of the subject regulating the de- 
posites, and indissolubly connected with it—it 
made the States responsible for the repayment of 
the money, and ought not to be called a distribu- 
tion.” Here are the remarks of a gentleman who 
participated in the debate at the time, who knew 
well the spirit and meaning of the act. Sir, what 
is a distribution? A distribution must have an ob- 
ject in'view. If this money was distributed among 
the States, for what purposes was it distributed? 
Was it a donation to the States? Ifit was, why the 
necessity for any provision for its repayment? Was 
it a loan to the States? If we turn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate upon that bill, you 
will find that upon a motion to strike out the 
words “deposite with the States,” and insert 
“ loan to the States,” there were but five out of 
forty-five votesin its favor. It thenclearly was not 
a loan, nor a donation, and not a distribution in 
the sense which it is endeavored to be sustained 
here. Sir, I know the act was a deposite act, and 
I know it was not until the bill, when it came 
into this House, was stripped of every feature 
that would characterise it as any thing else than a 


it could be united in its support.’ 
Sir, suppose Congress had at that time passed a 
Dill to deposite thirty-seven millions of the money 


States, and suppose a fourth instalment was claim- 
ed by that bank, under the same circumstances, as 
gentlemen now claim forthe States. Does. any 
gentleman think the bank could claim? Or suppose 
the Secretary of the Treasury in counting up the 
balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of January last, 
had made a mistake of ten millions, and that, con- 
sequently, three instalments would have absorbed the 
whole ‘Treasury, should Congress borrow money 
merely to make that deposite with the States? ft 
cannot seriously be thought of. Sir, it was a de- 
posite bill; the. States have nothing to claim; they 
entered into no contract about the money; they had 
merely to say whether they were willing to become. 
the depositories of a part of the Government funds 
or not. If the appropriations made by law since 
the passage of that bill had much over-reached the 
income of the Government, and to meet those: 


{i 
; two instalments, without any legislation on our 
part, he would have been justified before the 


appropriations, the Secretary had withheld one or 


country. No man can or will deny it. ‘Then how idle 
to contend that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make this fourth instalment with the States, and 
let the General Government borrow ihe money and 
tax the people, so that the instalment can be made. 
Sir, the people would not justify this House, if 
we should borrow money with a view to give 
it to the States. Sir, a distinguished. -col- 
league of mine, (Mr. Biddle) I understood a 
few days ago to say, that he could not return to 
his constituents, and say thathe had relinquished 
Pennsylvania’s share of this money. Sir, ] am as 


i willing, and I have always contributed what I 


could to my native State, and under proper cir- 
cumstances, that is, if this money was here and 
not wanted, I should be the last man to withhold 
any thing from that State. But, sir, the people of 
Pennsylvania are too high-minded to beg from the 
Genera! Government. Sir, the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, besides their industry and economy, have 
abundant resources without depending upon help 
from the General Government, especially when the 
General Government wants all it has for its own 
use. 

I beg to differ from my colleague in one particu- 
lar. I anderstood him to say, that it was to the 
firmness and sagacity of the present Executive of 
Pennsylvania, that that State was in a condition 
not to require this fourth instalment. Sir, I have 
no fault to find with the veto message upon the 
Improvement bill passed at the last session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. But, sir, whether 
the policy of that message is to be attributable to 
the foresight and sagacity of the present incumbent, 
is what I doubt. That veto message, written in 
Philadelphia, as was generally supposed, was trans- 
mitted to Harrisburg, vetoing the whole bill, as it 
was expected it would pass. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, before the message reached its destination, 
two or three material items of appropriation were 
struck out of the bill just before its final passage. 
Our worthy Governor, however, signed the mes- 
sage, and sent it to the Legislature, vetoing the 
whole bill, including the items that had been struck 
out. Ido not recur to this epoch in the history of 
Pennsylvania polities with a view to derogate from 
the character of the Executive of Pennsylvania; 
nay, I respect him as the Governor of that great 
and growing Commonwealth, and he has friends 
here fur whom I cherish the kindest feelings, and 
who I am proud to own as Pennsylvanians; but I 
recur to the fact to show that it was not so much 
to be attributed to the sagacity of the Executive of 
Pennsylvania, as my colleagne was wont to show, 
that that State was in a condition to do without 
this fourth instalment. 

Sir, it was stated here on yesterday by a gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cushing,] that the 
amendment which was introduced into the depo- 
site bill by a then colleague of mine, [Gen. Antho- 
ny,] was written in, or came from, one of the 
departments, and that my colleague acted as the 
instrument of one of the Executive officers in 
submitting it, and said he could prove it. Sir, I 
know not where that amendment came from, I 
know Gen. Anthony presented ‘it, and it was the 
only course that we could at that time unite upon. 
If the gentleman was in his seat, I would suggest 
to him that it probably would be better to justify 
that charge, with the proof which he has at hand. 

Sir, f am opposed to making this deposite of 
this fourth instalment, because I am opposed to the 
measure of issuing Treasury drafts. I wish the 
Government to get along without a resort to an 
increase of paper circulation of any kind at this 
time. Sir, the banks, since the suspension of spe- 
cie payments, have been gradually reducing their 
discounts, so that their condition, at this time, is 
infinitely improved to what it was when the sus- 
pension took place. If now the Government issue 
twelve millions of Treasury notes, they necessarily 
will find their way into the banks—the banks 
will discount upon them to at least double 
their amount, and when the time arrives for 
their. redemption, ycu will find that by this act 
we have added twenty-five or thirty millions 
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to our paper circulation without adding a dollar to 
the specie basis. Then, -sir, when redemption takes 
piace, the amount now issued will come in, and all 
that is issued upon it will fall to the ground, and 
another revulsion in our money affairs will take 
place,and every revulsion brings us neartoa nation- 
al bank. Moreover, if this issue tales place, and the 
consequent discounting upon by the banks, we will 
have the channels of trade bloated and inflated with 
a paper currency, as much and as dangerously as 
they were when the suspension tock place. Sir, I 
am for collecting the money due the Government 
before I will resort to such a measure to raise mo- 
ney. Gentlemen here denounce the Sub-Trea- 
sury system, and laud the deposite bank system for 
the collecting and disbursing of the public money. 
Sir, if the banks are safe depositories for the public 
money, then they are able to pay the Govern- 
ment what they owe it, and we need not resort 
to that issue of Treasury bills. Sir, I think it is 
due to the deople of this country, at least, to 
make an effort to collect some of the money 
in these banks, and owing by the merchants, before 
we authorize the issue of any paper money, with- 
out it be upon aspecie basis. No doubt the Govern- 
ment is amply able to redeem all the Treasury 
notes that may be issued, but it is still obiectionable, 
and 1 think exceedingly so, in consequence of 
adding to, and consequently disturbing the present 
state of our papericuirency, Sir, the amount of paper 
money in circulation has diminished to a very 
considerable extent, which to that extent is 
an 
the Government to commence issuing paper drafts, 


or money, is only to throw the paper circulation * 


into the same unhealthy state from which it is now 
recovering. ‘With this view I am opposed to any 
addition whatever to the paper circulation of this 
country, without a eorresponding acquisition to our 
hard money. Sir, I am also Opposed to an exten- 
sion of credit for duty bonds due the Government. 
Sir, I believe this Government ought to require 
cash duties upon all importations into this coun- 
try, to be paid as soon as a cargo is discharged. 

Sir, if we extend the time of paying those bonds 
that are due to the Government, and ought to be 
paid, what will follow? Why, sir, immense im- 
portations. Our merchants have been gradually 
reducing their debts abroad; importations have in 
a measure ceased; goods have accum lated in the 
hands of foreigners; they are anxious to sell—our 
merchants are anxions to import; snd if they 
can get Congress to trust them, our markets 
will soon be so overstocked with foreign goods 
that our own manufactures will suffer; and 
what is to follow that? An increase of the 
tariff. Sir, I am opposed to legislating money 
into the pockets of any class of citizens, It is the 
duty of the Governmant to require the taxes to be 
paid as they fall due. The farmers of the country 
cannot get credit from year to year for their 
taxes, and you ought not to extend to others, or 
to any, what you cannot extend to all: Before I 
leave the subject, I will answer an argument made 
use of here, which was intended te show that the 
immense increase of bank capital within the 
last few years was owing to the destruction 
of the United States Bank. Sir, I agree 
that there may have been some increase 
of the banking capital of this country when the re- 
charter of the United States Bank was refused ; 
but, sir, I put it to the candor of gentlemen to say 
whether the greatest extension of our paper cur- 
rency did not take place after the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, of 1835, with the present Executive 
of that State, by some kind of political galvanism, 
again resuscitated the dying Bank of the United 
States. Sir, it was then that the States took the 
alarm at the position of Pennsylvania, in grant- 
ing a charter of thirty-five milliors to a bank ; and 
it was then that State jealousy caused an immode- 
rate increase of banking capital. 

T hope the House wilt pass this bill, and we have 
this amount of money towards defraying the ordi- 
nary expcuses of the country. Let us collect the 
money due upon the bonds given for duties. Gen- 
lemer say if we collect it now we will lose it. If 
t can’t be collected, I am willing to lose it. I want 
he people of the country to know what they have 


improvement in its value: and now «for | 


to expect. I want the Government to collect what 
is due it, and then if it be not sufficient, the people 
are at all times ready every one to contribute his 
part to the support of his Government. 

Mr. POTTER expressed his views in support of 
the bill at considerable longth. He contended that 
the present measure was one caleulated to promote 
the interests of the people, and to afford them time 
to restore their prostrate credit. His remarks will 
appear hereafter. 

Mr. WISE opposed the bill, because it would be 
a fraud upon legislation, expressing one thing and 
meaning another; for, by the word “postpone” was 
intended to mean “repeal.” Mr. W. addressed 
the House at length on the subject. 

Mr. HAMER concluded his remarks, and 

Mr. DAWSON followed, but without conclu- 
ding, gave way to 

Mr. CRAIG, on whose motion 

The House adjourned at half past seven o'clock, 
p. m. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, September 28, 1837. 

Mr. SWIET presented a memorial from 117 
women of the town of Vergennes, in Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas to the United 
States; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. PIERCE presented a petition from O. H. 
Bliss, widow of Capt. John Bliss, late of the United 
States army, praying for pecuniary aid from the 
Government, Also, a petition from Polly Robert- 
son for a pension on account of the services of her 
husband, Peter Robertson, during the revolution; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN offered a resolution proposing 
to amend the 47th rule of the Senate in order to 
admit Judges of the Supreme Courts of any of the 
States on the floor of the Senate, and asked its 
consideration. 

Being taken up, it was so modified as to read 
“judges in law and equity.” 

The resolution was then adopted. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
imposing certain duties on public officers as depo- 
sitories in certain cases—the question pending being 
on Mr. Catuoun’s amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER spoke against the bill, occupy- 
ing the floor for several hours. 

Mr. HUBBARD followed, and addressed the 
Senate in favor of the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN intimated his intention to ad- 
dress the Senate, but as the hour was late, he moved 
the Senate to adjourn. 

At the suggestion of Mr. GRUNDY, Mr. B. 
withdrew his motion, to enable the Senator to make 
a motion. 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved that the resolution 
fixing the hour of meeting at 10 o'clock, be rescind- 
ed, in order that the Senate shonld hereafter meet 
at ll, as that hour would better snjit the conve- 
nience of Senators; which was agreed to. 

The Senate then adjoumed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuorspay, September 28, 1837. 

Petitions and memoriais were presented by 

Mr. CRARY, of Michigan. 

[Mr. Crary presented the petition of Daniel H. 
Deming, and 83 other citizens of Lenawee county, 
Michigan, against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. ] 

Messrs. WEBSTER and HAMER, of Ohio. 

Messrs. SERGEANT, NAYLOR, FRY, PLU- 
MER, BIDDLE, LELAND and PAYNTER, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STRATTON, of New Jersey. 

Messrs. MARVIN and HOFFMAN, of New 
York. : 

Messrs. REED, GRENNELL, BORDEN, end 
ADAMS, of Massachusetts, 

t” Mr. ADAMS asked the leave of the H 
submit a resolution calling on the Secret. 
Treasury to report to this House, ati 
ment of the regular session of Congre 
ber of slaves exported from, and imported into, the 
several ports of the United States, by the coasting 
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trade, for the last two years, and discriminating be= 
tween the two years; but it was objected to by many 
members. . 

Mr. TOLAND asked the leave of the: House to 
submit the following resolution: . FEA 

_Reoolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to communicate. to this House copies. of 
all correspondence between the department:and all 
individuals, banks, or other corporations, relative 
toa bill now before Congress to authorize the Pre- 
sent of the United States to cause the issue of 
Treasury notes, and relative to the disposition of 
such notes; together with copies of all documents 
or papers on file in the department relative thereto. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. TOLAND moved a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of offering said resolution; which 
motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which, by the rule, lies over one day : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
instructed to inform this. House what amount of. 
specie the Bank of the State of Missouri had in its 
vaults on the Sth of July, and on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1837. 

Mr. SHERROD WILLIAMS of Kentucky, on 
leave, submitted the following resolutions, which 
were read, laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed : 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient immediately to 
establish a Bank of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of affording to the people of the United Siates 
a fixed, uniform, and certain currency ; that it is 
important and highly expedient to have such an in- 
stitution as a fiscal agent for the Government, in 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue of 
the nation. 

2. Resolved, That in the creation of a Bank of 
the United States, the charter should be so consti- 
tuted as to exclude foreigners from holding stock 
in the same; and to hold the stockholders responsi- 
ble and liable, out oftheir private and individual 
property, according to the amount held by each, 
for the redemption of the notes issued, and ‘debts 
and liabilities of said bank. 

3. Resolved, further, in the opinion of this House, 
That a Bank of the United States is the only safe, 
certain and sure means by which a uniform, fixed 
and permanent paper currency can be obtained. 

MISSISSIPPI ELECTION, 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the business of the morning hour, being the re- 
port of the Committee of Elections, which was ac- 
companied by the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne, are duly elected members of the 25th 
Congress, and as such are entifled to take their 
Seats, 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Maury to strike cut all after the word “resolved,” 
and insert “that Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne, not being duly elected members of 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, are not entitled to 
seats on this floor as such.” 

Mr. HARLAN addressed the Fouse at some 
length in opposition to the report of the Committee 
of Elections, contending that there was no such 
vacancy existing between the 4th of March lasi 
and the coming November, in the Mississippi re- 
presentation in Congress, as was contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
in the clause declaring that “ when vacancies hap- 
pen in the representation from any State, the Ex- 
ecutive authority thereof shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies.” He argued that the 
case was that of an original appointment and nota 
vacancy, and being snch, could only be filled at the 
time and in tae manner provided for by the laws of 
the State of Mississippi, and that it was a usurpa- 
tion on the part of the Executive to attempt, in op- 
position to the laws of the State, to. fill these va- 
cancies by issuing his writ directing these elections 
to be held. 

Mr. BRONSON replied to the arguments of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maury,) and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Harlan,) at some 
length. He'first inquired whether a vacancy had 

happened on the 4th of March last in the represen- 


taton of the State of Mississippi? It was clear 
that the State of Mississippi had no representatives 
jn Congress on the 4th of March last. That being 
the case, he apprehended there was a vacancy, and 
such a vacancy as was contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
which the Governor was authorized to fill by spe- 
cial election. He then went into an examination 
of the meaning of the word “happen.” Horne 
Tooke: had said that words of doubtful mean- 
ing were. made the everlasting engines of 
fraud and oppression; but he hoped that the 
State of Mississippi was not to be made the vie- 
tim of: scholastic technicalities. If this word was 
of doubtful meaning, the most liberal construction 
should be placed upon it; and fraud and oppres- 
sion should not be practised upon the State of Mis- 
sissippi in consequence theregf. But he contended 
thet the word was not one about which there was 
much doubt; because almost all Jexicographers 
agreed on this point, that whatever comes to pass, 
whether im the course of things or out af the nalural 
order, happens. Others placed this definition on the 
word “happen: “to intervene,” “to fall out.” 
The only question which appeared to be raised, 
was, whether a vacancy had “happened.” Then 
had it intervened, had it fallen out, had it come to 
pass, that there was a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the State of Mississippi? He contended 
that it had, and held that “happening” might refer 
as well toa thing foreseen or foreknown, as to a 
_ thing not foreseen or not foreknown. 

Mr. B. then referred to a case of vacancy which 
occurred in an office which was to be filled by the 
Executive under the following clause of the Consti- 
tution, as a parallel case: “The President shall 
have power to fill all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shal! expire at the end of their next 
session”? The vacancy had occurred during the 
session of the Senate, but, from some cause or 
other, was not filled up; and the Executive having 
some doubts as to whether he had the right to fill 
the vacancy, took the opinion of Attorney Gene- 
ral Wirt on the matter, and he placed this con- 
struction upon the word “happen.” His opinion 
was, “that the President had the right to fill any 
vacancy which might happen to exist in the recess 
of the Senate.” There was another case in which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) 
while President, had filled the office of Navy Agent 
wader similar eireumstances. Tn the case of 
Gwyn there was also an able opinion of the Attor- 
vey General of the United States on this subject! 
and the ground taken in that opinion was, “that if 
it falls out thet any office is found to be vagant, 
then the President may fill it” Thus it appeared 


to he the common construction of this clause, that 
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sippi could not deprive the people of Mississippi of 
a pact af the rights which were guarantied to them 


by the Constitution, and went into an examination 
ef a variety of cases to rebut the arguments ad- 
duced by the genlemen who opposed the report, 
awl in support of the position ke had taken, 

At this stage of the proceedings, withant taking 
the question, the Ffouse, on motion of Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG, passed to the orders of the day. 

DEPOSITE ACT. 

The Flouse then proceeded to consider the “bill 
fo postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with 
the States,” reported last night, without amend- 
ment, from the Commsttee of the Whoie. 

Mr. DAWSON who was entitled to the fluor, 
yielded it to Mr. CAMBRELENG, for the pur- 
pose of enabling that gentleman to make an ex- 
planation in reference to an interrogatory address- 
ed to him by Mr. D. last night on the condition of 
the New York banks. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, having the permission of 
the gentleman from Georgia, said he would explain 
more fully his answer to one of that gentleman’s 
questions, last evening, concerning the condition of 
the banks inthe State of New York. He did not 
mean to.be understood that any of them, strictly 
speaking, were insolvent, or that they could not 
ultimately pay all their notes. 
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Mr. C. had referred to the Dry Dock Bank, 
which was placed ‘by the Chancellor in the hands 
of receivers, and to the heavy losses sustained by 
many of the banks in the late revulsion. By re- 
ference to the Treasury report, it would be seen 
that one of the city banks alone had $1,200,000 
of suspended debt ; yet even that bank would, in a 
few years, restore its capital to its original amount, 
by its collections and profits. He had merely in- 
tended to express that the actual capitals of many 
of the banks had been diminished during the re- 
vulsion. He begged to be understood as entertain- 
ing no hostile feelings towards the gentlemen inte- 
rested in those institutions, nor to ! anks as the mere 
agents of trade, but to that legislation which is 
perpetually and improperly interfering with this, 
‘as well as other branches of trade. His hostility 
was exclusively directed to this mischievous and 
corrupting interference with the business of men, 
which was not among the legitimate duties of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. DAWSON then concluded his remarks in 
opposition to the bill, and went on to point out 
what he conceived to be its partial effects. 

Mr. TOWNS replied to his colleague on the par- 
ticular points referred to by that gentleman. 

Mr. GRAVES spoke at length against the bill 
till about 3 o'clock, when he gave way to 

Mr. PHILLIPS, who moved that the House 
take a recess for one hour. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. PHILLIPS moved a suspension of the rule. 

Mr. PETRIKEN moved a call of the House. 
Lost. 

The motion to suspend the rule was not ageeed 
to—ayes 63, noes 24; no quorum. 

After some suggestions from Messrs. JOHN- 
SON of Maryland, GLASCOCK, and GRAVES, 

Mr. PHILLIPS moved a suspension of the rule 
for the purpose of moving that the House take a 
daily recess from 3 to 4 p. m; which was not 
agreed lo—ayes 74, noes 15; no quorum. 

Mr. PATTON moved an adjournment. 

Mr. HAYNES called for the yeas and nays; 
whereupon, 

Mr. PATTON withdrew the motion, and 

Mr. CHAMBERS of Kentucky renewed it. 

Mr. HAYNES again called for the yeas and 
nays; which being ordered, 

Mr. CHAMBERS again withdrew the motion. 

After a few words from Messrs). CHAMBERS 
and GHOLSON, 

Mr. HARRISON of Missouri moved a call of 
the Tfouse: lost. 

Che CHAIR then counted the House, and as- 
certained that 111 members were present—no 
quorum. 

Mr. POPE moved an adjourument. 

Mr. GHOLSON calied for the yeas and nays, 
which being ordered, the former gentleman with- 
drew his motion. 


The CHAIR again counted the House, when | 


there appeared to be 119 members present, wanting 
iwo of a quorum, which appeared a moment after- 
wards. 

Mr. PHILLIPS renewed his motion tor a daily 
recess of one hour, from 3 to 4 0°elock. 

The rule was suspended, 89 to 37. 

Mr. PATTON moved to amend ihe motion, by 
confining its operation to this day: lost. 

Mr. BELL moved from half past three to five 
o'clock: lost. 

Mr. REED moved to change it from two to three 
o'clock: Jost. 

Mr. MARTIN moved to change it from half 


past two to four o’clock, which was agreed to— 


ayes 81, noes not counted. 

Mr. GRAHAM said that as a third of the mem- 
bers had gone home and returned from their din- 
ners, he moved to strike out so much as referred to 
this day: lost. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to, 
and the House accordingly took a recess for one 
hour. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Upon the assembling of the House at half past 
four o'clock, there being but very few members 
present, 


Mr. McKAY moved a call of the House; and, 
upon taking the question, there appeared ayes 38, 
noes 38; the Chair voting in the afirmative, the 
call was accordingly ordered, and a quorum having 
appeared, its further proceedings were dispensed 
with. i 
DEPOSITE LAW. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
“ pill to postpone the fourth instalment of deposites 
with the States.” - 

Mr. GRAVES concluded his remarks in oppo- 
sition to the bill, and to the policy of the admini- 
stration generally, on the subject of finances. He 
denied that the bills proposed would afford any 
relief to the country, but on the contrary, that, 
under the guise of relief, they would have no other 
effect than to augment the pressure. On this posi- 
tion he dwelt at length, and entered into a variety 
of statements, drawn from the condition of the 
banks and the course of trade, especially in the 
west, to substantiate it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN rose and remarked that this 
question had long been very considerably and very 
fully discussed, and, he believed, to the satisfaction 
ct every gentleman of the House. He believed 
that any further discussion of it would be entirely 
useless, and the House was worn down with the 
debate. Still, he confessed, he should be very 
happy if the House would then pass upon the seve- 
ral amendments submitted in Committee of the 
Whole, if it could be done without further delay. 
He rose for the purpose of asking whether it was 
not the sense.of the House that the discussion had 
been carried as far as it ought te be? whether the 
subject had not been fully and fairly debated—suf- 
ficiently debated? In the full belief that it had, it 
was his intention to cali for the previous question; 
but although he had risen for that purpose, he 
would make this proposition 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I call the gentleman to or- 
der. The previous question cannot be debated. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I am going to make this pro- 
position. If it meets the general approbation of 
the House to close the debate, I should be willing 
to have the vote taken upon every amendment, 
and give the movers of them an opportunity of cal- 
ling for the yeas and nays on each. For the pur- 
pose, however, of testing the sense of the House 
to bring this discussion to a close, T move the pre- 
vious question. f 

Mr. HAYNES moved a call of the TIouse. 

Mr. RIVES expressed his willingness to assent 
to the proposition of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, and he presumed it would be generally 
assented to by the House. 

It was true they had had a very protracted de- 
bate upon this subjeet, and he had been anxious to 
reach this vote. There had been v mend 
ments presented to the bill under consideration, dt 
was a subject of vast importanec, and tt 
some gentlemen who would prefer th 
some of the amendments, to having it w thout. 
There were others who preferred it in its original 
shape. But in order that each gentleman’s views 
should be distinetly understood, especially of those 
who preferred ameudments, he would wish the 
proposition of the gentleman who moved the 
previous question to be assented to, provided 
the Honse would permit the question to be 
taken on each amendment withont further discas- 
sion, [‘#greed, agreed,” from many voices.) Mr. R. 
added that, before he took his seat, he hoped no 
one would take the floor for the purpose of enter- 
ing into an argument. 

Mr. MASON of Virginia said he could not of- 
fer his amendment on those terms. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he should be very glad 
to move his amendment upon the terms suggested. 


Mr. OWENS then asked for the yeas and nays 
on the motion for a call of the House, which wers 


| ordered, and were—yeas 112, nays 100. 


So the call was ordered. 

After proceeding till it was ascertained that the 
members were present, on motion of 

Mr. HAYNES, all further proceedings in the 
call were dispeused with. . 

Mr. SMITH arose, and commenced by saying: 
Mr. Speaker, I believe there can be now effected a 


general assent en the part of the House. [Mr. S. 
was here interrupted by loud cries of “order.”] 

‘The demand for the previous question was the 
seconded by the House, tellers having been anf 
pointed—ayes 107, noes 78. 

Mr. REED called for the yeas and nays on the 
question, Shall the main question be now pot? 
which were ordered, and were-—yeas 124, nays 102, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Mesars. 


Hamer, Tai 
Hopkins, Ho 
B J 


Tohlenb 


. , Murray, 2 8, Owens, Palmer, 
Parker, Parment 


n Payter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Pheips, 
Prat, Peeatiss, Randolph, Rerey, Richard- 
nd, Shields, Shipler, Smith, Sny- 
t romas, Toncey, 

eng. 


s Vail, 
TV. Whittlesey, 
Caristopher IL Williams, Wo 


Yorke—1 
—~Mex. 
Brdd 


fe, 
a 


Davee, 
Richard 
k, Roode, 


» Gholron, 


A am, Grant Grant, 
Brennell, n stings, Hawes, 
Herod, H Tenry Johuson, 
L he Lyov, Marvin, James 


ergeant, 
ule, Bouchgate, Stanley, 
st, Tuus, Toland, Albert $. 
tuesey, Lewis Williams, and 


White, Job 
Joseph Willi 2. 

So the House determined that the main question 
be now put. i 

The main question, being on ordering the bill to 
a third reading, then reeurring— 

Mr. BRIGGS asked for the yeas and nays there- 
on, which were ordered, and were—yeas 119, nays 
117, as follows: 


son, 
Villiam H, Hunt 


art, I 
ander 


Corwin, Crary, 
Pawson, Dav 


t gate, ? 
p When : ns, Sherrod Williams, Joseph 
iHame, Christopher H. jams, Wise, and Yorke—117, 
So the bilt was ordered to a third reading. 
Mr. PICKENS, having voted in the majority, 
moved to reconsider the above vote, which motion 
lies over for to-morrow. Mr. P. then gave notice 
that he should then submit his amendment. 
On motion of the same gentleman, 
The House adjourned at 74, p. m. 


IN SENATE, 
EFarpay, September 29, 1837. 
Mr. McK EAN presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Towanda, Pa.—one from citizens of Wy- 
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80x, Pa.—one from citizens of Montgomery coun- 
ty—and one from citizens of Ph:ladelphia county, 
Temonstrating against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States; which were laid on the tale. 

Mr. McKEAN also presented two petitions from 
citizens of Montrose, Pa. praying for the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. CALHOUN having objected to the receiving 
of these petitions, they were, on his motion, laid 
on the table. 

Mr. LINN presented a petition from Henry Per- 
rine, late United States Consul at Campeachy, in 
relation to the introduction of tropical plants; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. WEBSTER offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
report to the Senate what fees are due by law on 
the renewal of merchants’ bonds, and whether any 
further legal provisions on that subject be required. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had been given to 
understand, and had received several letters from 
respectable merchants in New York, complaining 
ef the large fees demanded of them in the renewal 
of bonds. He knew not wheter it was a statnie 
regulation, or a regulation of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury. He had learnt, from a souree which 
was entitled to much credit, that in a renewal of a 
bond of $6,000, the fees amonnted to iwelve per 
cent. on thai sun. Of course he need noteomment 
on such an exorbitant charge, until the facts were 
ascertained beyond a doubt by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. W. asked that the resolution might be now 
considered. 


Mr. KING of Alabama hoped that the resolution 
would now be considered. Le had himself re- 
ceived information on the subject from New York, 
He thonght that some action, on the part of Con- 
gress, should be had immediately en i. 


Mr. GRUNDY apprehended that the Commit- 
tee on Finance was the more appropriate commit- 
tee to refer the matter to, as doubtless they had had 
it before them. 


Mr. WEBSTER considered that as this was a 
matter of fee, it came more within the scope of the 
powers of the Judiciary Committee than those of 
the Committee on Finance. He expressed his 
fears that unless the immediate intervention of Con- 
gress should be called to this matter, and proper 
means adopted, the measure of relief which had 
been passed by Congress, would give an opportuni- 
ty for exorbitant fleecing. 

The resolution was then considered, and adopted. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
imposing certain duties on public officers as depo- 
sitories in certain cases—the question pending be- 
ing on Mr. Catnotn’s amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN delivered his views at large 
in reference to the bill and the amendments under 
consideration. He professed himself in favor of 
the Sub-Treasury system, in preference to any other 
plan which had been brought forward, or heretofore 
tried, and. he concluded his speech by declaring, 
that the frank and manly manner in which the 
President of the United States had expressed his 
sentiments in regard to the causes of the present 
distress of the country, had challenged the admi- 
ration even of his political opponents. 

Mr. PRESTON then rose, and after addressing 
the Senate some time in opposition to the bill, gave 
way on a motion of Mr. Bucuanan for an ad= 
journment. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, September 29, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Messrs. BORDEN and ADAMS of Massachu- 
setis. 
: Mr. TILLINGHAST of Rhode Island. 

Messrs. POTTS, FRY, SERGEANT, and TO- 
LAND, of Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. SHIPLER and LEADBETTER of 


Ohio. 7 
Messrs. RARIDEN and HEROD of Indiana. 


Mr. CRARY of Michigan. - 
(Mr. Crary presented the petition of. undry citi- 


zens of Livingston covaty, Michigan 
annexation of Texas to the Union. } ; 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Commitee on the 
Judiciary, reported the following bill, which was - 
read twice and referred to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Usin: ž op, eo 

Be it enucted by the Senate and House of. Represen-- 
tatives of the United States of America sn Congress 
assembled, That all acts and parts of acts, or provi- 
sions contained within any, which, by the terms 
thereof, are made to expire at the termination of 
the first session of the ‘Fwenty-fifth Congress, be, 
and the same are hereby, declared to continue in 
force to the end of that session of Congress which 
shall commence, or shall be in session, on the first 
Monday of December, 1837. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, by unanimous consent, reported 
a bill making addidonal appropriations for the 
year 1837; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. : 

Mr. TOLAND, on leave, submitted. the follow- 
ing resolution, which, under the rie, Jies ever one 
day: 5 

Resolved, That the Sceretary of the Treasury be 
directed to communicate to this Houses copies of 
all correspondence between the departiaent asd. all 
individnais, banks, or otber corporations, relative 
to a bill aow before Congress to authorize the Pre- 
sident of the United States to cause the issue of 
Treasury notes, and relative to the disposition of 
such notes; together with copies of all documents 
or papers on file in the department relative thereto. 

On motion of Mr. STANLEY, the following re- 
solution, subaitted by hin on a former day, was 
taken up, cousidered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to furnish this House with a siatement of 
the number of Sub-Treasuries which will be re- 
quired, if the Lil impesing additional duties as dea 
positories, in ccrtain cases, on public officers, should 
become a law; and further, how many new offices 
must be created, if any; how many new buildings 
to be erected; and what will be, as nearly as he can 
estimate, the annual expense of the system; what 
the salaries to be paid the officers, and what will be. 
the commissions io which they will be entitied. 

Mr. EWING moved a suspension of the rulas 
for the purpose of submitting a resolution calling 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for information 
in relation to the quantity of public land sold, and 
amount of funds of various denominations received 
therefor, within the last two years: disagreed to, 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION, 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the basiness of the morning hour, being the re- 
port of the Committee of Elections, which was ac- 
companied by the followiag resolution : 

Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne are duly elected members of the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, and as snch are entitled to 
take their seats. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Mavry to strike out all after the word “resolved,” 
and insert, “that Sarnuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne, not being duly elected members of 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, are not entitled to 
seats on this floor as such.” 

Mr. TURNEY addressed the Hous: at some 
length in support of the report of the Committee of 
Elections. He weet into an examination of the 
two clauses of the Constitution, in relation to file 
ling vacancies in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Inthe clause in relation to the filling 
of vacancy of Senators, there was a limitation of 
restriction on the word happen. The clause read- 
ing “if vacancies happen Ly resignation or other- 
wise, during the recess of the Legislature of any 
Stats, then the Executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments.” Inthe ease of Mr. Sevier 
of Arkansas, which bad been alluded to the other 

day, the decision of the Senate was, that the words 
“by resignation or otherwise,” embraced not only 
the cases of death, resignation, or removal, but. that 
it embraced every variety of case which was un-‘ 
foreseen, and thus the term otherwise might he 
made to comprehend a case which had expired, 
a 


, against “the 


incase the expiration of the term was unforeseen 

“py te State of Arkansas, and his term of service 
being determined by jot was unforeseen by- 

‘the “Legislature of Arkansas. The clause of 
the Constitutiea, in relation to the House of 
‘Representatives. was without this limitation and 
restriction, and bing so, he contended that it com- 
ptehended all cases of Vacancy which might occur. 
This; he‘contendcd, was the plain evident meaning 
of the framers of the Constitution. If this was not 
the meaning of the framers of the Constituticn, 
why was there a distinction between the two claims. 
The great principle of cur Government is, that the 
people arecapable of self-government, and he argued 
that whether the election was held under the forms 
` prescribed by the law of the State, or under the writ 
of the Governor, it was equally valid. In his view 
of the case, he believed that the framers of the 
Constitution placed limitations and restrictions 
upon the clause in relation to filling the vacancy of 
Senators, because that they were to be appcinted by 
the Governor of the State; but had left the clause 
in relation to representatives unrestricted, because 
they went back and received their appointments 
from the source of all power—the people; and 
the framers of the Constitution, very properly 
had placed no restrictions or limitations upon 
the people. He argued that the Constitution 
contemplated that the Legislature of the several 
States should make general provision for the hold- 
ing of clections ; but the laws of the States provided 
for the holding of special elections ; and, from the 
very nature of things, this cannot be regulated by 
law, because it cannot be foreseen. ‘This case, 
then, could not be foreseen by the Legislature ; and 
therefore it was nothing more than justice to the 
people of Mississippi that they should be represent- 
ed on this floor. The people of the State had chosen 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson as their represent- 
atives, and it was not for us to tell them that they 
were to have no representatives in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. TOWNS dissented from the report of the 
committee, on the ground that the Legislature of 
the State alone had the right to prescribe the 
times, places, and manner, of holding elections; 
and failing to do so, it was the duty of Congress to 
provide for the case. He took it for granted that 
there must be some uniform rule by which mem- 
bers were to be elected, and known here as mem- 
bers of this House. He contended that where 
there was a law affecting that subject, that law 
must control the subject. There was a law, then 
of the State of Mississippi, declaring that the clec- 
tion for members of Congress should take place on 
the first Monday in November, biennially; and the 
members here claiming seats were not elected 
under that law. He had examined this subject 
with his feelings favorable to the gentlemen from 
Mississippi, but his judgment told him they were 
not elected in pursuance of law, and, consequently 
were not entitled to seats on the floor of the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON contended that the proclama- 
tion of the Governor was illegal, and consequenily 
the election must be illegal; and argued, that if the 
Governor had the power to fill the vacancies by is- 
suing his writs of election, that the Legislature 
could not exercise the power. i 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then called for the orders 
of the day, but withdrew the call ai the request of 

Mr. GHOLSON, who moved that the report of 
the Committee of Elections be postponed to Mon- 
day next, and be made the special order for that 
day after 12 o’clock. Te made this motion with 
the hope that by that day every gentleman would 
have his mind made up one way or the other, and 
that the question might then be decided. : 

Mr. CLAIBORNE said it was desired by him- 
self and colleague to have an early decision of this 
question. He did not merely ask it for themselves 
but they considered it as due to the people of Mis- 
sissippi, that this question should be acted upon, 
He hoped, inasmuch as this was not an ordinary 
contested election, but depended entirely upon a 
question of constitutional law, that afl parties in 
the House would consent to have the subject made 
the special order of the day for Monday, and then 
decide upon it finally. - 

‘The motion to postpone to Monday, and make 
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the report the special order for that day, was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, of the proba- 
ble number of bonds issued, renewed, or extended, 
under the operation of. the bill recently passed the 
Senate of the United States; and also upon the 
subject of fees of district attorneys thereupon ; 
which, 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, was laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

DEPOSITE LAW. 

The House then took up the “ bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment of deposite with the States.” 
The question pending was the motion of Mr. Pick- 
Ens to reconsider the vote by which it had been or- 
dered to a third reading last night. , 

Mr. PICKENS said it was not his desire to oc- 
cupy the attention of the House for any length of 
time, for he was perfectly certain that its patience 
must be exhausted by the discussion that had alrea- 
dy taken place. He wished first to inquire of the 
Chair whether he was authorized to discuss the 
merits of his amendment and the bill? 

The CHAIR replied that upon a motion to re- 
consider the whole merits of the subject were open. 
No amendment being pending, of course its dis- 
cussion would not be strictly within the rules, but 
the whole merits of the bill were open. 

Mr. HOWARD inquired whether, on a motion 
to reconsider a bill, ordered to a third reading un- 
der the operation of the previous question, the bill 
was notstill under that operation. 

The CHAIR. Certainly not. The previous 
question has expended itself by the vote of the 
House under it, and the bill is placed precisely in 
the situation it was before the previous question 
was moved. 

Mr. PICKENS resumed. He repeated that he 
did not desire to occupy the attention of the House, 
excent to present in a brief manner, the main points 
tha: ` id presented themselves to his mind for con- 
sideration. J desire, said he, to reconsider the vote, 
because every gentieman must be aware that, under 
the peculiar and technical operations of the pre- 
vious question, a majority of this House had not 
been brought to vote upon the amendment propo- 
sed. Sir, [consider the amendment which I had 
the honor to propose as important, both in princi- 


| ple and in policy. I desire the House to be brought 


to a distinct vole upon that amendment, and it is 
with that view I moved to reconsider the vote 
ordering this bill to a third reading; and, in pre- 
senting that, I beg gentlemen to reflect upon the 
conrse which they are disposed to pursue. 

Mr. Speaker, sappose yon reject this bill, what 
will be the effect? 
1836 in full cperation. You make it imperative 
upon the Secretary of the Treasnry to distribute the 
fourth instalment under the terms. of that act. 
There is no diserction left to your Secretary. Now 
gentlemen have assumed the position, I believe with 
considerable truth, that the present administration, 
and particularly the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
were at first opposed, in principle, to this deposite 
act. And they also assume, and I believe with 
much truth, that, in the exection of that act, so far 
as the payment of the three instalments has been 
made, they have executed it so as to produce em- 
barrassment. 

Sir, either from ignorance or intention, I will not 
now attempt to explain, but in the execution of the 
payment of those three iastalments, which would 
have been, if executed upon proper commercial! 
principles, a relief to the commercial community, 
we all know that, instead of producing relief, it has 
produced, to a certain extent, very great embar- 
rassment, Now, sir, I put it to gentlemen whether 
they are dispcsed to leave the fourth instalment in 
the hands of the See: of the Treasury. for 
execution, without d ion, and without limita- 
tion? These being his feelings, these his sentiments, 
how will he execute the payment cf that fourth in- 
stalment? Sir, I have not seen his plan: I have not 
discussed this matter with a single officer of 
the Government, ror any friend of the ad- 
ministration. I have had no consultation with, 
nor have I ever seen, on the subject, a single offi- 
cer of the Government, nor have I ever lauded one, 


You leave the deposite act of 


= a 


from the President down; but I venture to predict, 
that if this fourth instalment be lefi to the execu. 
tion of this officer—I say I venture to predict, that 
its execution will produce far more embarrassment 
than its suspension can. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of that act—the de- 
posite act of 1836, 1 mean—are peculiar. They 
give, in certain contingencies, power to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to call back the three instal- 
ments already distributed, under certain limitations, 
Sir, it is a power which you yourself, by the very act 
which you desire to enforce by refusing to pass this 
bill, place in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. What will be the result then of defeat- 
ing this bill? Why that you leave it a claim upon 
the Treasury, and that by solemn discussion, and 
solemn vote rejecting this bill, you make it the 
imperative duty of the Secretary to execute the 
deposite act to its very letter. 

Now, sir, look at the proposition. They say the 
Treasury is embarrassed, that it is reduced, and 
that it will want funds, then how will the deposite 
act be executed? Why the Secretary must, of ne- 
cessity, call upon the States for the three instalments 
already made. But suppose, as gentlemen say, 
that the Treasury is full, and that there are 
ample funds in its hands. If this be true 
what a spectacle will be presented to the American 
people! That your Secretary of the Treasury, your 
authorized officer, has presented a set of statements 
to this House and to the country which are utterly 
false! Can any administration stand under 
the scorn and indignation this would produce 
amongst an outraged people, when Congress 
meets in December and find his statements 
a thorough delusion! But I doubt it, sir. 
It is my sincere impression that the Trea- 
sury is embarrassed, and that if you reject 
the bill on your table, you place not only the 
States, and the treasuries of the States, but the 
State banks.also, which gentlemen wish to protect, 
at the mercy and under the control of the Secre- 
tary. Now, sir, I put this to gentlemen: are they 
prepared to see this deposite act executed to ils let- 
ter, and especially uncer the existing pressure? Are 
they prepared to pay back the three instalmeuts? 
Under this specific provision of that act, I know 
the course the Treasury will pursue-—or, at least, 
what I believe it will pursue. It is this. That it 
will, if the fourth instalment be paid over at all, 
throw the expenses of this Government upon the 
States, by drawing upon them for the three other 
instalments; and the inevitable result will be, that 
you compel the Treasury to rely upon the Siates to 
support and sustain the General Government. 
This will produce more pressure than will be 
preduced by the suspension of the act of 1836, 
than could possibly be by withholding the 
fourth instalment. Let gentlemen from the West 
jook at this. The deposite banks of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, 
have, at this time, nearly seven millions of dollars 
on deposite out of the nine and a half required to 
pay the fourth instalment. What wiil be the re- 
sult? You will compel the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to call upon those banks to pay up so 
as to enable him to execute that payment, Look 
at Ohio, having more now than she is en- 
titled to under the fourth payment. Do you 
suppose the paper of the Ohio banks, thougn per- 
tetly good and current in that State between man 
and man, wiil be received at par in Pennsylva- 
nia, which is todraw a million? Or do you sup- 
pose the funds of Alabama banks will be taken 
by Georgia for her instalment, when perhaps they 
are from ten to fifteen per cent. below par there, 
and then pledge its faith to refund—in what? in 
specie, or in available funds equivalent to specie, 
to this Government? Would this be a sound 
financial operation on the part of Georgia, or 
would her Government assent to it? 

Again, sir, suppose this bill be not passed, what 
will be another result? That you call upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the law, or 
distrifr*e the fourth instalment, and where are the 
means you put in his control? Do you not see 
that, under such an operation, you inevitably com- 
pel him to execute the law to the letter, and that 
to do so, he must draw contributions from the 


States to distribute back to them. 
policy? 

Now, sir, look at the Treasury note bill. Will 
it relieve the Treasury from embarrassment? If 
that bill should pass the House in its present form, 
as passed by the Senate, paying interest on its 
notes, what will be the result? Why, the moment 
you throw them out, they will be taken up by capi- 
talists, as the very best investment, as stock, 
under existing circumstances. There are, at this 
time, millions of capital lying idle in the vaults of 
banks, watching the operations of this Government, 
and ready to take stock ina Bank of the United 
States, if such an institution should- be created. 
Yes, sir: these very capitalists, the moment you 
throw out your ten millions of treasury notes, 
bearing interest, will seize upon them, and instead 
of serving for a circulation, they will be invested 
as stock. It will only then afford temporary relief, 
and the final effect will be, to all intents and purpo- 
ses, to create a debt. How are these notes, 
with interest, fo be redeemed? By taxation, 
sir. And are we prepared to incur that debt? 
Now, if you throw into circulation ten mil- 
lions of certificates, receivable only for public dues, 
not bearing interest—(but I much question whe- 
ther you will ever get a majority in this House to 
pass such a bill as that, for the simple fact that, 
the moment the Government throws into circula- 
tion such bills as that, the notes of the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania, will be excluded 
to that extent from circulation in the southwest, 
when they have been at five and ten per cent.)—I 
say if you throw into circulation such certificates, 
their circulation would spread through the country, 
and might relieve the present embarrassment, and 
could be redeemed in future dues. But there is an 
interest struggling against this—the banking inte- 
rest of the country. 

Now, sir, some gentlemen suppese the notes I 
have referred to wil fall below par. How can 
that be? If they be receivable for the revenues of 
the Government, and no more be issued than enough 
to meet the payment of those revenues, they will be 
above par, or, at least, equal to gold and silver. 
Nothing can depreciate them but an issue beyond 
the amount of the revenue of the country, and it 

. is even questionable if that would. But, sir, can 
we pass such a bill as that, viz: without interest, 
and throw no more into circulation than the amount 
necessary for the public dues? It is very doubtful 
whether this Fouse wouid. 

But throw ont $10,000,000 of notes, bearing in- 
terest, and at the end of the year the Government 
will be called on to redeem them, or they will run 
on at interest, thus creating a debt in its most 
odious and objectionable form. Capitalists in 
stocks are deeply interested in such an issue. 
Whatever this Government makes receivable in 
dues is, to all intents and purposes, money, and 
such a circu'ation, limited to the amount of expen- 
ditures, would be equivalent to gold and silver, and 
relieve the commercial community in collection of 
customs. It wouid in fact be a currency resting 
upon the credit of Government. And this is is all 
the Government could do, even though a bank 
endorse the notes or loan its credit. 

Now, sir, I repeat, we are not prepared for the 
state of things that will ensue upon the rejection of 
this bill. You will press upon the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and compel him to execuie that fourth 
instalment, and the resalt will inevitably be that 
you compel this Government to create a debt, 
which debt you are bound to pay in the revenues 
of the country, and how these revenues are col- 
lected we all too well know! 

Who receives the distribution? Do you distri- 
bute it according to the payment of taxes? Many 
suppose thal we consume according to population, 
and pay taxes according to consumption. If this 
be true, we do not receive onr proper distribution, 
for two-fifths of a certain class of our population, 
wnder our representation, will be excluded. Are 
gentlemen prepared to carry out this system per- 
manently, or create a debt by distributing this in- 
stalment. 

Take ancther proposition, not far from the 
truth, that consumption is in proportion to ca- 
pacity to consume, and what will that proposition 


Is this sound 
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lead to? Why, that the exports of the country 
purchase its imports, and, directly or indirectly, 
those who produce exports consume imports. For 
the imports through New Yerk, if even consumed 
in non-exporting sections, they are enabled to 
do so from their internal trade with the exporting 
region. Under this system you indirectly collect 
two-thirds of your importduties fram the exporting 
interest of this Confederacy. And if you distribute, 
you distribute to those who raise one-fourth of the 
exportations two-thirds of the fund. Yet, sir, this 
is the inevitable result if gentlemen should reject 
this bill, and compel the Secretary of the Treasury 
to execute the fourth instalment, It is under this 
apprehension that I have made the motion to re- 
consider this bill, and I can assure gentlemen that 
it was from no hasty or excited feeling of the 
moment. f voted, to be sure, with those I have 
been unaccustomed to vote with on this floor; and 


T here take occasion to say that I voted from ma-. 


ture deliberation, and with reference, also, to the 
peculiar interests I, in part, represent. Sir, let it 
nct be supposed that, from any party tie or from 
any party feelings, I am disposed to sustain the bill 
on your table. No,sir. When gentlemen ask me 
in relation to my present position, I can only say 
to them that I am precisely where I have been 
educated to be, upon those great principles, which 
I deem to be identified with the Constitution and 
liberties of my country. There isa conflict of in- 
terests upon this floor. There is a conflict of inte- 
rests in all communities; and when gentlemen talk 
about this class depending upon another class, and 
all being beautifully blended in one whole, I can 
admire the theory. It appears interesting on paper. 
It is interesting to contemplate the parts of a great 
empire—all depending upon one great combination 
of the whole. I can understand it, sir, but I know 
there is a conflict of interests in all societies. 
Why is itthat we see the world deluged with 
blood? Es it not from a supposed division of inte- 
rests in society? Why is it that rerolution after 
revolution has swept over the fairest portion of this 
habitable globe? Is it not because one class or one 
interest in society are found strruggling with or 
endeavoring to trample down another class or inte- 
rest? This is nature—this is man, as found orga- 
nized in all society. 

Sir, let not gentlemen supp-se I am actuated by 
party ties or party feelings. No. Jask no favors, 
and I scorn and defy power, whether it come from 
the Executive, or from the banking interests of 
this country. Sir, I know the conflict that is about 
to arise on this floor. I see and hear the rushing 
of the elements, and [ stand prepared to meet it 
in advance. I confess] am prepared to meet it, 
and let not gentlemen suppose they are to call up 
interests in this country powerful enough to dictate 
laws and government to us. No, sir. If they 
do produce this conflict, I say I am prepared to 
meet it. It has been said, that in meeting this 
contest, we are prepared to break down the 
banking institutions of the States. Sir, I re- 
pel this insinuation with scorn and contempt, as 
a vile slander for party effect. I, sir, will sustain, 
to the last, the institutions of my own State, and 
the banking interests she has organized. But, sir, 
when I am called upon to identify them with this 
Federal Government, I will not doit. I will not 
bring them under its subjection, and place the credit 
and banking system again at the mercy of a law- 
Jess and despotic Government here, to yield the des- 
tinies of this country. We have seen and felt too 
much of it. We have seen this union of the banks 
with Government for the last three or four years, pro- 
ducing the most disastrous effects upon the policy of 
thecountry. Sir, it was this very union that brought 
the present Executive into office. It was this 
union which has done more, in my opinion, than 
any thing else to break dowa the freedom of elec- 
tions. I stand where I did as te the manner of the 
election: I am actuated by no other desire but to 
promote equal liberty to all classes; and when men 
in power choose to assert right principles of liberty 
and of the Constitution, by separating the banking 
institutions of the country from the Govern- 
ment of the country, I am prepared, thus far, 
to go with them. Sir, no issue shall ever se- 
parate me, in a conflict of this kind, from the 


great interest [have always’ supported. But Tene 
treat gentlemen:to pause in’ this maei career, be 
cause the conflict will be fatal even to tae banking: 
institutions of the States themselves i they nrge 
iton. I desire they shall be sustained” by tHe 


States upon bona fide capital—sustained free from: 


the influence of this Government ; and it is *beeanse: 
I desire they should be sustained that Tam in favor 
of their separation. Sir, in conclusion, permit mè 
to say, that I stand where the republican” party 
stood in 1798, in 1826, °27 and 28, and’ where the 
State Rights party stood in 1832 and 33; and 
upon those principles I am prepared to stand, and 
the power of a combined press, or the whole inte- 
rest of banks, shall never drive me from it. 

Mr. Speaker, the view I had in introducing the 
amendment was, that if there be any surplus: re- 
maining in 1839, then let it be deposited; and I 
thought at the time, and still think, it weuld meet 
the assent of a majority of the House. The ten- 
dency of this would be to produce economy: in. the 
appropriations for next year, under the hope of re- 
ceiving the deposite then. Upea all the other gues- 
tions presented by gentlemen in this debate, discur- 
sory as they were in their character, ‘ dé omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis,” I desire to reserve myself 
for the great bill—for I call that the great measure 
of the session—the divorce bill, I mean: That bill 
I hold myself prepared to defend, and I fear no 
consequences. 

Mr. ADAMS opposed the bill on two grounds. 
Ist, that it was, in effect, a repeal of the fourth in- 
stalment, and 2d, that it involved a proposition to 
raise revenue, and should have originated in. the 
House, and not in the Senate. He said he would 
vote for the bill, if the amendment of the gentle~ 
man from South Carolina, together with his own, 
were engrafled upon it. í : 

Mr. GRAY remarked that he had opposed the 
passage of this bill in its present objectionable shape, 
from its introduction to the present time, in the 
hope, that before its final passage, an opportunity 
would be afforded to try the sense of the House 
upon the amendment which had been proposed by 
the gentleman (Mr. Pickens) from South Carolina, 
which would postpone the deposite until the first of 
January, 1839, instead ofan indefinite postponement, 
as proposed by the bill. He said it was highly im- 
portant that the laws of Congress, in reference to 
the interests of the States, should: be carried into 
effect strictly, according to their evident mean- 
ing, and especially where, as in the present case, 
the States, relying upon their immutability, have 
anticipated their beneficial results. He did not 
consider the act of June, 1836, as a deposite act 
only; exclude its title, and judge of it from its pro- 
visions, which alone must govern its chiracter, and 
he apprehended that no one would view it in the 
light of a deposite act, or as a distribution act, as 
some had contended. The bill provides that when 
the money shali be wanted, that it shall be cated 
for in “rateable proportions from the different 
States, in sums not exceeding $10,000 in any one 
month, without previous notice of thirty days for 
every additional sum of $20,000.” Under this 
provision, it had been claimed that the whole 
amount could be drawn within a short period of 
time. Sucha construction (he said) was irrecon- 
cilable with the act: $30,000 was the largest 
amount that could be drawn in any one month from 
the State having the largest amount of the depo- 
sites, and from the other States in proportion; and, 
in confirmation of this opinion was the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who, in his report, 
laid before the House, says: “ that, under the ilimi- 
tation of the act of June, 1836, the whole amount 
that could be legally recalled during the ensuing 
quarter, would not exceed $650,000; thus showing 
that to be the basis of his calculation; and showing, 
too, that the amount that could be recalled would 
encroach but little, if any, upon the principal sum. 
It is then a matter of importance to the States, as 
they could always enjoy: the use of the money by 
paying the interest, and is therefore a Joan, rather 
than a deposite law. It is an interest which the 
States would be unwilling to surrender, unless . 
some paramount emergency should demand it. It 
has been shown clearly that the wants of Govern- 
ment required the fourth instalment to he withheld 


for te- present; and he regretted that the bill had 
not provided fora, definite instead.of an indefinite 
postponement; that the bill, without the amendment, 
presented bat a choice between two great evils—the 
one an indefinite postponement and virtual repeal 
of the fourth insteiment of the deposite law; the 
other.its defeat, which requires of the Government 
” the performance, on their part, of a.gratuitous pro- 
position, with which they cannot, with the present 
limited and unavailable means -in their. Treasury, 
comply, The opponents of this bill, with the pro- 
posed amendment, ask you to let your Government 
take care of itself... From those who contend 
that this is not a Government of the people, and 
have condescended to the remark that the Govern- 
ment desired to separate itself from the people, such 
a position was to be expected.. Suppose this to be 
the Government of one man, and he acting in re- 
ference to his interests, would he take the means 
indispensibly necessary to its operations? This, 
thank heaven! is not the Government of one man; 
it is the Government of the whole people, having 
a common and united interest in sustaining their 
Government, act as one man. Let the appeal, then 
which has been made to the interests of the States 
go on; let itextend to-the people of the States, and 
they will respond, in a voice not to be mistaken, 
and caution those who are so disposed not to take 
this first step in the retrograde to anarchy. 

Mr. G. further remarked, that for the purpose 
of passing the bill with the proposed amendment, 
he had, since the House had reselved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, and after the bill had 
been several days discussed, and the mind of each 
member, as he presumed, fully made up, voted 
uniformly against. rising without report; and, that 
the sense of the House might be taken upon the 
amendment, he had voted against the previous 
question, which cut off all amendments not pre- 
‘viously adopted; and, notwithstanding the previous 
question has prevailed, an opportunity is now af- 
forded to reconsider, and he hoped the motion 
would prevail, and the sense of the House be tried 
upon the amendment. If this motion should not 
prevail, and the bill pass its final vote, the oppo- 
nents of the bill must take the responsibility cf its 
objectionable feature. They profess to be less op- 
posed to it with than without the amendment. A 
large portion of the friends of the bill desire that the 

. amendment be added, but the course taken by its 
opponents in the unlimited range of discussion, 
and its continuance persisted in, has compelled 
the necessity of moving the previous question, at 
the expense of the exclusion of the amendment 
by so large a majority; if, desired, however, the 
motion should not prevail, he should prefer the 
lesser evil, and vote for the bill. It has seemed 
somewhat singular, that a question like the present, 
in which there exists three principal conceded 
facts, viz: the passage of the deposite iaw of June, 
1836, its acceptance by, and action on the part of 
the States, and the inability of Government, out of 
present available means to make the anticipated 
deposite, should have produced a discussion so un- 
limited in its range, upon subjects having not the 
remotest relation to the bill under consideration. 
The venerabie gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams) very properly remarked that many things 
had been said in the conrse of the discussion, in 
regard to Government abuses, that were not be- 
lieved. This, however, seems to have been the 
least possible consideration. No one, in or out of 
this House, supposes the speeches were made to have 
effect upon this floor, but to send among the people, 
under the mistaken impression that the people 
were less wise than themselves, and would believe 
the oft refuted matter sent forth to them. In this 

however, little success could be anticipated; times 
past had showed that the assumed difference be- 
tween the intelligence of the people and their re- 
presentatives did not exist. ‘Rhis is a peculiar 
season for the opponents of the administration. He 
was sure they would net feel ungrateful that the 
President had convoked them. It is a peculiar 
crisis; (although much to be regretted,) there is a pres- 
sure; itis their political aliment; they do not prosper 
during the people’s prosperity; it is only when 
embarrassment and dismay pervades all classes 


that they thrive. No speeches are made calculat- 


ed to encourage exertion in business; all are caleu- 
lated to create distrust, and produce despondency. 
The times, notwithstanding, are growing easier, and 
business becoming more sound; and it might seem, 
therefore, uncourteous, when public calamity is so 
nearly ended, to move the previous question, leav- 
ing so many speeches in embryo. 


Mr. EVERETT addressed the House in opposi- ” 


tion to the bill. 

Mr. LOOMIS then said as this subject had been 
debated both in Committee of the Whole and in the 
House, at very great length, he took it that gentle- 
men must be prepared to vote upon the question; 
but he withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. TOUCEY, who desired to present his views 
to the House. Mr. T. then gave way to 

Mr. LYON, who made an explanation in rela- 
tion to the bank of Mobile; when 

The hour of half past two having arrived, the 
House, in pursuance of the order of yesterday, 
took a recess until 4 o’clock. 


{Evenine Sxssion.] 
The House’ resumed the consideration of the 


motion submitted by Mr. PICKENS, on yesterday | 


to reconsider the vote on the bill to postpone the 
fourth instalment of deposite with the States. 

Mr. TOUCEY said he had risen for the purpose 
of stating very briefly the reasons which induced 
him to support the present bill. He was one of 
the number by whose agency, in the last Congress, 
the act regulating the deposites of the public money 
had becomealaw It was well known to every 
one, to the whvie country, that the great object of 
that law, so far, at least, as regarded the deposite 
with the States, was to dispose of a large and in- 
convenient surplus, which had accumulated in the 
Treasury. It was admitted on all sides, that this 
accumulation was a great and alarming evil. It 
was deposited in banks through every State in the 
Union; was used as banking capital for the benefit 
of stockholders; and stimulated the spirit of over- 
banking, oveitrading, and excessive speculation, 
which then raged throughout the country. Its ten- 
dency was strongly felt and distinetly visible here, 
to encourage extravagant appropriations and 
wasteful expenditure of the public money. This 
surplus was the evil to be remedied. It pressed 
with disastrous weight upon the great interests of 
the country. The object, acknowledged and avow- 
ed on all sides, was to remove it. That object had 
been fully and entirely accomplished. There was 
no longer any surplus in the Treasury. ‘The reason 
of the law had ceased to exist. 

Mr. T. said that tae condition of the Treasury, 
about which so much kad been heard, could not be 
concealed from any one. The most erdinary un- 
derstanding coul ì} readily comprehend it. It was 
clearly disclosed in the Treasury report, and in the 
Message of the President. The amount in the 
Treasury beyond the sum to be deposited with the 
States, was, on the first of January last, about six 
millions and a half. The income during the pre- 
sent year would be twenty millions, and the ex- 
penditure thirty-iwo millions and a half. No one 
could fail to see, therefore, that the receipts for the 
year would fail short of the expendituies for the 
year tweive millions and a half, and, af- 
ter applying tie whole sum in the Treasury, 
on the fist cf January last, there would be a clear 
deficiensy of six millions of dollars. One million 
of dollars is appropriated by law for the uses of 
the mint, and is indispensably necessary for jig 
operations, pre-eminent]; at this crisis, in the 
efforts of the Government to restore a currency of 
gold and silver. To say nothing of the charge 
upon the Treasury, arising from the extraordinary 
convention of Congress, the farther sum of a mil- 
lion and a half is caled for, and will doubtless be 
appropriated without opposition, for the immediate 
exigencies of the Florida, war, increasing the de- 
ficiency from six to eight millions anda half, If 
the fourth instalment, therefore, directed to be de- 
posited with the States, should be retained in the 
Treasury, amounting to nine millions and a 
third, and applied to the service of the cur- 
rent year, the Treasury would be exhausted: 


exhausted—for so it was with less than a mil {| 
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lion of dollars on hand, and a charge upon it 
of more than fifteen. millions of unexpended 
or unsatisfied appropriations. This was the 
condition of the Treasury, if all its funds, 
wherever deposited, in banks or elsewhere, were 
immediately available in gold and silver. At the 
end of the year, if the present bill became a law, 
and the fourth instalment should be withheld from 
the States, all the money in the Treasury, including 
that instalment, and the deposites in the suspended 
banks, whether available or not available, and 
making the legal allowance for the mint, would be 
absolutely exhausted within less than a million of 
dollars, and leave fifteen millions of out-standing 
appropriations, unsatisfied and unprovided for, to 
be thrown upon the resources of the following 
year. f 

It had been said that the five millions in the 
hands of disbursing officers, should be applied to 
diminish this deficiency. But that wasa manifest 
error. That sum had already once been taken into 
the account, and constituted a partof the twenty- 
four millions already expended; was considered 
as expended when paid out of the Treasury, and 
wasin the progress of disbursement. It was too 
manifest to require illustration, that after that sum 
had been paid out of the Treasury, and regarded 
as having extinguished charges upon it to that ex- 
tent, it could be again applied to extinguish the 
charges which still remained. 

But this was not the worst aspect of our financial 
condition. By the Treasurer’s report of the 30th of 
August last, we had twelve millions deposited in 
suspended banks, of which nine millions were in 
the western and southwestern banks, whose bills 
were at a discount, varying from ten to fifteen per 
cent. It was notorious that these banks could not 
immediately respond to the demands of the Govern- 
ment, and a bill had already been sent here from 
the Senate giving them time. These funds were, 
therefore, deemed unavailable; not lost, but at 
present not available; and to supply the deficiency, 
the temporary deficiency, arising from this source, 
Treasury notes were to be resorted to. ‘Those 
funds had already been drawn upon to the extent 
of about five millions, but these drafts had not 
been paid, and most of them would be chargeable 
upon our future revenues. It seemed very obvious, 
therefore, that a debt must be created, either in 
the form of drafts or Treasury notes, or a direct 
loan, to the extent of eighteen or twenty millions 
of dollars, if the present bill should: not receive 
the sanction of Congress—in other words, if the 
fourth instalment, which was dirccted to be deposit- 
ed with the States upon the mistaken estimate that 
the revenue of the current year would be at least 
equal to the expenditure, instead of falling short of 
it, near thirteen millions of dollars, should, notwith- 
standing this mistake, still be ordered to be made. 
The object of the law and the intention of Congress 
had been fully accomplished. The entire actual 
surplus had been deposited. The letter of the law 
directed the further sum of nine millions to be de- 
posited, which subsequent events had shown, were 
no part of any actually existing surplus; and if the 
law be now executed literally, you go counter to 
the designs of those who framed if you create a 
debt of nine millions, for the purpose of depositing 
nine millions with the States, 

This Mr. T. said presented the issue, upon which 
he was willing togo before the country, and he 
denied that Congress could constitu tionally and right- 


- fully borrow money, or raise it by taxes in any form, 


for the purpose of depositing it with. the States, 
They might go through with the forms of law, but 
it wasa perversion and abuse of the powers of 
this Government to raise money for any such pur- 
pase. 

Another alternative had indeed been suggested 
by an honorable member from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Beil,) that certain appropriations for the public 
works, for armories, for arsenals, for ships of war, 
for armament of fortifications, arming the militia, 
and other like purposes, might be diminished or 
suspended, that the fourth instalment might be de- 
posited with the States. This presented another 
issue for the country: this would be even worse than 
had been predicted. It had been apprehended by 
many, very many, that a deposite of the Federal 


treasure with the States would tend to defeat appro- 
priations for the constitutional purposes of this Go- 
_ yernment; the very purposes for which it was called 
into existence. Worse than this had now already 
been witnessed. It had been recommend:! urged 
upon them, -to reeal or suspend appropr satfons 
which a former Congress had made for proper and 


necessary constitutional objects; thatthe sum d£- 


nine millions of the public moneys, put into the 
hands of the Federal Government for those very 
objects, might be withdrawn from them. and depo- 
sited with the States.. Such a course could not re- 
ceive his sanction: it would be contrary to his con- 
victions of duty; and he had formed a very errone- 
ous estimate of the intelligence and patriotism of 
the American people, or it would not meet with 
their approbation. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought the House would 
agree with him when he said there had been suffi- 
cient discussion on this subject. For his part, he 
was most anxious for a short session, as were 
many others. With that view, he now proposed 
to the House that the question be taken on the 
subject before it. He believed it was the general 
desire of all parties that the previous question 
should be demanded. He, therefore, called fer it, 
but he had no objection to a call of the House, if 
it was required. 

At the suggestion of several members, Mr. C. 
also made the latter motion; which prevailing, the 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and 215 members 
having answered to their names, 

Mr. MUHLENBERG moved that all further 
proceedings in the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, with a view of affording 
the absent members time to resume their seats, 
moved that the yeas and nays be taken on that 
proposition; which being ordered, resulted as fol- 
lows—yeas 198, nays 74. 

So the motion prevailed. 

The previous question was then szconded with- 
out a division. 

Mr. CLARK called for the yeas and nays on 
the main question; which being ordered, resulted— 
yeas 149, nays 81, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Alams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. 
Allen, Beatty, Bell, Biddie, Bond, Borden, Briggs. Bronson, 
Bruyn, William B. Calhoun, John Cathoon, William B. 
Campbell, John Campbell, William B. Carter, Casey, Cham- 
hers, Chaney, Cheatham, Childs, Claibarne, Clark, Cleveland. 
Clowney, Connor, Crary, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, 
Darlington. Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Duncan, Dunn, 
Edwards, Elmore, Evans. Everett, Ewing, Richard Fletcher, 
Filmore, Foster, Rice Garland, Ghetson, Giascock, Goode, 
James Graham, William Graham, Grantland, Grant,-Graves, 
Gray, Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Hammond, Tamer, Harlan, 
Yarper, Hastings, Haynes, Hevry, Herod, Hoffman, Hoisey, 
Hopkins, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer, Henry Johason, Nathaniel 
Jones, Kilgore, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew 
W. Loomis, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, 
May, Maxwell, McClure, McKim, McKennan, Menefee, 
Mercer, Milligan, Montgomery, Matthias Morris, Calvary Mor- 
ris, Murray. Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Petrikin, 
Phillips, Pickens. Pope, Potts, Prentiss, Rariden, Reed, 
Reacher, Rhett, Richardson, Ridgeway, Robertson, Rumsey, 
Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H, Shepperd, Charles 
Shepard, Shields, Shipler, Sibley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, South- 
gate, Stanley, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, Titus, To- 
land, Towns, Underwood, Vail, Vanderveer, Albert 8. White, 
John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wil- 
liams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, 
Worthington, and Yorke--149, 

NAYS —-Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Ayckrigg, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Brodhead, Buchanan, Cam- 
breleng, Timothy J. Carter, Chapman, Cilley, Coles, Craig, 
Cashman, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgaote, Farrington, Fairfield, 
Isaac Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Haley, Halstead, Harrison, Hawes, 
Wawkins, Holt, Howard, Hubley. Wiliam H. Hunter, Robert 
M'E Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Joseph Johnson, 
William Cost Johnson, John W. Joues, Kemble, Klingen- 
smith, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, 
McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennyhacker, 
Phelps, Plumer, Randolph, Reily, Rives, Sheffer, Spencer, 
Stewart. Stratton, Taylor, Thomas, Toucey, Tarrey, Wa- 
gener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlosey, and Jared W. 
Willliams—81. i 

So the question to reconsider prevailed. 

Mr. PICKENS then submitted his amendment 
to strike out of the bill, “until further provision 
by law,” and insert, ‘(until the first of January, 
1839.” In submitting this amendment, he would 
merely say thal it was not his intention to debate 
it further, and he hoped and trusted that we might 
pe enabled to take the vote without much further 
debate, because he was satisfied that the House 
must be exhausted and the subject thoroughly un- 
derstood. He hoped gentiemen would not protract 
the discussion, and that the previous question 


might not again be moved until'a vote was taken 
upon this amendment. = 

Mr. HAYNES suggested to Mr. Pickens to ac- 
cept as a modification of his amendment the fol- 
lowing : “ Tc be made according to the provisions 
of the deposite act of June 23, 1836, provided 
there should be a sufficient surplus in the Treasu- 
ry.” In which Mr. Pickens expressed his entire 
concurrence, but declined accepting on account of 
the objections of gentlemen around him. 

Mr. HAYNES then offered it as‘an amendment, 
on the ground that the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Pickens created an unconditional obligation 
upon the Treasury, whether it was in the possession 
of funds or not; but he subsequently withdrew it at 
the solicitation of others 

Mr. ADAMS then submitted the following as an 
amendment to the amendment : 

‘And all the balances of Ipublic moneys due 
from all the deposite banks are hereby appropriated 
to the said payment, and no part of them shall be 
applied to any other payment whatever ; and if the 
portion of the said balances due by the said depo- 
site banks cannot be recovered in time to enable 
the Treasury to pay the whole of the said deposite 
with the States, hereby made payable on the first 
of Jannary, 1839, then the instalment of debt from 
the late Bank of the United States for the stock in 
that institution held by the United States, payable 
in October, 1838, ishereby appropriated to make up 
any insufficiency of the sums recovered from the 
deposite banks, to complete the said payment of the 
fourth instalment of the deposite with the States. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, from what had been manifested 
in the House, concluded that there was now no inten- 
tion to act otherwise than merely to postpone the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the deposite. Then 
the only question before the House was that of 
time, or, in other words, the way of doing business. 
So far as the Government was concerned, it was, 
in effect, the same as to whether Treasury notes 
were issued, or the bill before them was carried. 
The point that Government was under the obliga- 
tion of paying the fourth instalment, had been con- 
ceded. He was in favor of adopting measures of 
relief, but thought it could be better accomplished 
by Government availing itself of other resources 
than the one in contemplation. 


from the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. He could not vote for the 
bill with that proviso attached, the tendency of 
which would be to prevent our ever getting the 
money again from the States. Hz hoped they 
would not make a law, binding on their successors, 
to raise money by taxes to pay the deposite. 

Mr. LOOMIS suggested to Mr. Adams an amend- 
ment, striking out the word “ pay,” and inserting 
“ deposite.” Mr. A. refused to receive it. 


Mr. ROBERTSON was opposed to the amend- 
ment and the bill. He did not see how the Govern- 
ment could pass it without a manifest breach of 
faith. In this instance, the United States Govern- 
ment, by the deposite law of 1836, had pledged 
itself, and in his opinion jt was bound, to perform 
what it had promised. He would like to know how 
it was that the money which had been laid apart 
for this purpose had been disposed of. On the Ist 
of January, 1837, the amount was actually in the 
Treasury; and he wished to know what law justi- 
fied the Secretary to lay his hands on a single dol- 
lar of this special deposite. If the Secretary had 
used it for other purposes, he had offended against 
the law of the land. No man hada right to use 
what had been destined for a specific object. It had 
been said that the money was in the banks, and not 
available, and that the States would notlike to accept 
it in the paper of those institutions. But that was 
the concern of the States. They were willing to 
receive it in any way it could be given, and he was 
sure that Kentucky, Massachusetts, and other 
States, could make those notes available. Let the 
Government pay them with what it had; they asked 
no more. 


Mr. BOULDIN said he had taken no part in the 
debate, but had voted for the bill, and against its 
reconsideration. He had done so with some doubt 
as to the proptiety of such a vote. The only doubt 
he had, arose from a question in his mind, whether 


Mr. PATTON gave his reasons for dissenting , 


we had nst better make sale of the stock, or-rather;, - 
the bonds, which he anderstood te be -due-for the: 
sale of stock in the late Bank of the United States. 
Perhaps they would bring their nominal amount, 
or might bring something less. The. money rès... 
ceived into the Treasury, as. well as-all: sunis, of... 
money in times of great speculation, and espécially.. 
when there is a great proportion of ‘paper, money 
in. circulation, was in a degree fictitious... It seems, 
he said, that we are now returning to more reason-: 
able valuations of every thing, and he did not know 
why the Government should not suffer some loss.as_ 
well as its citizens, when they all seem to have act-. 
ed under the same delusion... Perhaps the people 
would be less distressed by a loss on these-.bonds 
thar in any way that they could make a sacrifice. 
Mr. B. did not believe, however, that there would 
be any loss upon them if sold. 


But the Secretary of the Treasury had said the 
money is wanting, and it seemed that there'was. no 
probability of getting it in any way bya vote of 
this House, unless it is by withholding this fourth 
instalment. My. B. had been willing, along with 
his friends, to vote for the bill. 


If the money is needed, he is sure his vote can 
pe justified. If it be not wanted, he cannot see 
how the bill can be justified, in his view of the 
matter. As the bill now stands, it withholds the 
fourth instalment, and gives np the first three which - 
are paid. Mr. B. voted for the proposition of last 
session, proposing to deposite, only cn the ground 
that we had got the people’s money, either by mis- 
take or wrongfully, and that we ought to restore it 
to them. He thought we could have done so more 
equally and justly by stopping the salesof the public 
lands, and taking off some of the taxes. He thinks 
so still. He views this fourth instalment as a mere 
essay to restore so much money to the true owners, 
but very unequally. If then the money be wanting 
here, the people must in sorae way, at some time, 
be taxed to raise it. It is much cheaper to pay 
their taxes with what we have, than to raise 
„the same sum by taxing the people again for it; 
and then it goes back into the pockets it came out 
of. By the deposite law, few of the true owners 
from whom it was taken will ever get much of it. 
To raise ten millions by any kind of taxes will 
require something like twelve millions tax, to in- 
clude expenditures. To pay ten millions of public 
dues, with that sum of the people’s money in hand, 
will cost nothing more than that sum. No expense; 
no commssions; no losses. Why, then, not pay itif 
it bé wanting? If not, why withhold it? Mr. B. 
wanted no bonds on the States. We have an execu- 
tion, or that which is equal, against every particle of 
property of every citizen, and command of his 
personal services, and even of his life, if the pub- 
lic necessities require it- We can levy duties and 
taxes, which are equal to an execution, aad why 
prefer a bond? Mr. B. could not vote for any thing 
to be attached to this bill that would leave any 
after-claps. He wishes to settle as he went. He 
wished the Government to have as mach as it need- 
ed, and not one cent more. He had said onthe 
passage of the deposite biil, that uniess we get rid 
of thes: vast sums entirely, they would rain as. If 
we keep them here, they will rain every thine, If 
we place them about in any way in the States, 
reserving any discretionary control over them, they 
will ruinous. it is impossible not to see and 
to feel the solicitude now produced by this call. 
Men are obliged to feel that the calling for, or not 
cal'ing for, this sum, must affect the interest of 
their constituents. Pablic works are undertaken 
in consequence of these deposites and promises to 
deposite. Is it not manifest that this power to call 
or not call, puts, to a great extent, into the hands 
of the Federal Government that controlling power 
over the States, and the representatives of the people 
of the States, for which they have been so long, and 
in so many ways, reach'ng? 

Mr. B. wanted to settle finally, and leave each 
Government free of the other, exactly in that con- 
dition in which the Constitution of evch placed 
them. 

Mr. B. had often. said in this House, and would 
repeat it, that the greatest difficulties we had to en- 
counter, arose from having, or having had, or hav- 
ing supposed we had, these great sums. Collect 


` them, said he, in gold and silver, and place them in | 


strong boxes, and guard them with bayonets; and 


who. will keep the bayonets off them? 
them, and we see what it comes to! 

But, said Mr. B. collect no more than you want, 
and pay as soon as you get it, and this trouble is 
over. Ten times the amount of the proper re- 
venue of the United States is collected every 
year by deputy sheriffs and constables, and all paid 
over, or with very litle loss. And, why, sir? It is 
because there is a carping, anxious plaintiff, or 
creditor, ready to receive it in any money that is 
paying. ‘So it would be with us, if we collected no 
more than we-had use for. 

Mr. B. said he would conclude by saying that 
his‘ great dread was, if we leave this money 
to be collected and paid hereafter, about the 
time the tariff compromise was about to ex- 
pire, we should be told we mnst keep wp a 
high tarif to pay this money. How else can it 
be paid? the quarters from which most of these 
propositions came being mostly high tariff, he could 
not. but feel sure that this would be the end of it. 
He would vote again for the billif unaltered; but 
against it if any provision for after-claps were at- 
tached to it. He wanted to strike a balance now; 
and if hereafter we should get such sums as we 
had, or supposed we had, we can easily open a new 
account, and pass another deposite law should we 
find it necessary, which God forbid! 

‘The question was then taken on Mr. ADAMS'S 
amendment, and decided in the negative—yeas 94, 
nays 136, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Adams, Alexander, Neman Allen, Bell, 
Bond, Borden, Briggs, William B. Calhoun, John Cathoon, 
William B. Campbell, Wm. B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, 
Cheatham, Chills, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cush- 
ing, Darlington, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, 
Kvereit, Ewing, Richard IMetcher, Filmore, Rice Garland, 


Deposite 


Goode, Wm. Grahan, Graves, Grenne!l, Hail, Harlan, Harper, 
Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Jenifer, Henry John. 
aon, Wm. C. Johnson, Lincoln, A. W, Leomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, $. Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, Mene- 
te, Mercer, Milligan, Muuhias Morris, Calvary Morria, N: y= 
Jor, Noyes, Ogle, Parmenter, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, 
Pope, Pous, Raviden, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rumsey, Russell, Sergeant, Augustine IL Shepperd, Sibley, 
Slade, Snyder, Southgate, Stanley, Stratton, Tillinghast, Fo- 
land, Underwood, Albert $. White, John White, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Lewis Williams, Joseph Williams, and Christopher JT. 
Wilhamsa—94. 

NAYS—Messrs. John W. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Athe - 
ton, Ayckrigg, Beatty, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brod- 
head, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Cambreleng, John Campbell, 
T. J, Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Cleveland, 
Clowney, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Dawson, 
Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Awards, Bimore, Tar- 
rington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletchar, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Ghol- 
son, Glascock, James Graham, Grandand, Grant, Gray, Griffin, 
Haley, Halstead, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkinsi 
Haynes, Molsey, Wot, Uoward, Hubley, Wm. JL Hunor, 
RKE OS Hunen lugham, Thos. B. Jackson, Jəseph Johnson, 
N. Jones, J. W. Jones, Kemdle, Kilgore, Klingenamith, we, 
Leadbever, Lewis, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Lyon, James M. 
Masou, tin, McKay, Robert MeCrellan, Abraham Me Jlellan, 
MeClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore. forgan, Sam rel 
W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Paln 
ker, Patton, Paynter, Penny backer, Perriken, Phelp 
Plunier, Potter, Pratt, Pre: Rely, Rhew, Ric 
Rives, Robertson, Sawyer, S | haries Shepard, elda, 
Shipler, Smith, Spencer, Siewart Taliarerro, ‘Taylor, Thomas, 
Thompson, Titus, ‘Tou Towns, Tarney, Vail, Vanelerveer, 
Wagener, Webster. V S, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Sherrod 
Williams, Jared W. Willams, Wise, Worthington, Yen, 
and Yorke~-132. 


Mr. HAYNES renewed his amendment, stating 
that it was intended to avoid the conclusion first 
mentioned by him, that it would create an concon- 
ditional charge upon the Treasury. That there was 
no difference in principle between the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, and an im- 
mediate deposite by the issue of Treasury notes, 
payable on the Ist of January, 1839, as had been 
conclasively shown by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Philips.) Further, he 
offered it as a direct expression of what had just 
been indirectly expressed by the vote upon ike 
amendment of the honorable member from Mas- 
Jachusetts, (Mr. Adams ;) that this louse will not, 
in any form, make an appropriation to meet the 
pledge contained in the amendment of the honora- 
ble gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Pickens. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina. then mo- 
ved to lay the bill and amendments on the table, 

Mr. COLES called for the yeas and nays, Which 
were ordered, and were—yeas 101, nays 132, as 
follows: ` 

YEAS ---Mesars. Adama, Alexander, Homan"Alien, Ayckrigg, 


Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, William B. Cathoun, John Gal hoon, 
W. B, Campbell, Wm. B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, 


a Ide 


Childs, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing; Darling- 
tan, Dawson, Divies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, 
Ewiag, Richard Fietchor, Goode, James Graham, Wm. Gra: 
ham, Grennell, Hall, Halstead, P n, Harper, Hastings, 
Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hofman, Henry Johnson, William Cost 
Joimson, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis; Mallory, Marvin, $. Mason, 
Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, 
Matthias Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Wm. 
Patterson, Pearce, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Ran- 
dolph, Reed, Rencher, Ridgeway, Robertson, Rumsey, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Sib- 
ley, Slade, Snyder, Southgate, S'anley, Stratton, Taliaferro, 
Thompson, Tillinghast. Poland, Underwood, Albert S. White, 
John White, Elisha Whiulesey, Lewis, Williams, Sherrod 
Williams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, 
and Yorke—101. 

NAYS—Messrs. John W. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Ather- 
ton, Beatty, Buirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Briggs, 
Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Cambrelens, John 
Campbell, Timothy J. Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, 
Claiborne, Ciarke, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Connor, Craiz, 
Crary, Cashman, Davee, DeGraff, Droingoole, Duncan, Ed- 
wards, Elmore, Farrington, airfield, Isaac Fletcher, Filmore, 
Foster. Fry, Gallup, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, Grani- 
land, Grant, Gray, Griffin, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harri- 
son, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, iiabley, Wm. 
H. Haner, Robert M. T. Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jack- 
son, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer. Joseph Jonson, Nathaniel Jones, 
Jonn W. Jones. Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Legare, Lead- 
better, Lewis. Lozan, Arphaxed Loomis, Lyon, James M. Ma- 
son, Martin, McKay, Robert McClellan, Abrahar McClellan, 
McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Sam’l 
W. Morris, Muhleaberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Par- 
ket, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Ponnybacker, Petrikin, 
Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Prat, Prentiss, Reilly, Rhett, 
Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Shefer, Shields, Sh pler. Smith, 
Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Titus, Toucey, Towns, ‘Turney, 
Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks. Thomas T. Whit. 
Uesey, Jared W. Williams, Worthington, and Yell—132. 

So the motion to lay on the table was decided in 
the negative. 

Mr. BELL moved to recomm't the bill and 
amendments, to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, with the following instruction, 
to strike out all after the enacting classes, and in- 
sert the following: 

“ That the payment of the fourth instalment re- 
quired to be deposited with the States, hy the act 
of the 23d of June, 1836, be postponed until the 
first day of October, 1840; and that moneys to that 
amount, now in deposite to the credit of the Trea- 
surer, and other public officers, in any of the de- 
posite banks, be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the payment of the same. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
soon as may be after the first Gay of October next, 
to proceed to tender and transfer to the several 
States, his drafts and orders to pay their respective 
portions of said moneys, and that it shall be lawfal 
for any State, which may be willing to accept such 
drafts or transfers in payment of its proportion of 
said instalment, according to the terms of said act 
of the 23.1 of Jane, 1836, to receive the same; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that any bank or banks upon 
which such transfers or drafts shall issue upon the 
condition of paying to the States holding the same, 
interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
quarteriy, shall be required to pay the principal 
only in the following instalments, to wit: one third 
on the first day of October, 1838; one third on the 
first day of October, 1839, and the remainder on 
the first day of October, 1840. 

Messrs. ADAMS and THOMAS made a few 
remarks in explanation; when 

Mr. BELL again spoke at some length in sapport 
of his proposition. 

Mr. HAYNES said that his intercourse with 
the House would forbid the suspicion that he could 
intend any disrespect towards it. But, lest such 
an inference might be drawn from the remark he 
was about to mike, he utterly and entirely dis- 
claimed any such intention. He said that the 
course of our discassion looked like we were ad- 
dressing a petit jury, or playing at the game com- 
mon among boys, when he was a boy, of seeing 
who of us could get the last tag. i 
Fhe question was then taken on ihe motion to 
commit, and deciled in the negaiive—yeas 64 

? 
nays 149, as follo 
YGAS—Messrs, Adams, Aloxander, 
Alien. Aye! 


A Heman Allen, John W, 
% Beli, Riddle, Bond, Borden, John Calhoon 
pbell, Win. B. Carter. Chambers, Cheatham, 
n, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Darlington, Davies, De- 
berry, Dain, Ewing, Goode, James Graham, Graves, Halstead 
Harlan, Harper, Hawos, Henry, Herod, Henry Johnson, Wm. 
A Johnson. Malory, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, Mene. 
fee, Milligan, Calvary Morris. Naylor, Ozle, Phillips, Pope 
Randolph, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sergeant, Slide, South. 
gate, Stanley, Stratton, Taliaferro, ‘Tillinghast, Toland, Under- 
wood, Albert S. White, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Joseph 
Williams, C. H. Williams, and Yorke -6 cag 


NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Bouldin, Briggs, Bredhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan. William B, Calhoun, Cambrelang, Timothy 


Beatty, 


J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Ciliey, Claiborne, 
Clark, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cushman, 
Dawson, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, El 
more, Evans, Everett, Farrington, Fairñeld, Richard Fletcher, 
Foster, Fry, Gallup, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, William 
Graham, Grantiand, Grant, Gray, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hastings, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, William 1. Hunter, Robert 
M. T Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, 
Joseph ‘Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, 
Kilgore, Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, A. W. Loomis, Lyon, Marvin, 
James M. Mason, Martin, McKay, Robert McCleilan, Abrahara 
McClellan, McClure, McKim, McKennan, Miller, Montgomery, 
Moore, Morgan, Matthias Morris, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlen- 
berg, Murray, Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parkes, Parmenter, 
Patterson, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Pickens, 
Plumer, Potts, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reed, Reily, Rencher, 
Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Robertson, Sawyer, Sheffer, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Shipler, Smith, 
Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Thompson, Titus, 
Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Wehsier, Weeks- 
Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Jared W. Wilhams, Wor 
thington, and Yell—i43, 
Mr. TOLAND then 
adjourn: lost, 

Mr. PHILLIPS then moved to commit the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, with instructions “ to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert a provision for issuing 
Treasury notes, payable with interest at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1839, to an amount equal to such proportion 
of the fourth instalment, as cannot be paid in 
drafis, payable in specie, or in such drafts as may 
be accepted by the States, upon the deposite banks.” 
Mr. EVERETT called for the yeas and nays, 
but the House refused to order them, and the mo- 
tion was lost. 

The amendment of Mr. HAYNES was disa- 
greed to without a division. 

Mr. HARLAN then moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding thereto “ that the publie faith is 
hereby pledged that no further or other postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
States shall take place,” which was disagreed to. 
The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Pickens, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 130, nays 90, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Heman Allen, John W. Allen, Anderson, 
Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, Bicknell, Borden, Briggs, Bronson- 


moved that the House 


on. 
Mariin, Maury, Maxwell, Robert McClellan, McClare, MeKim, 
Menefee, Montgomery, Morgan, Matthias Mor is, Samuel W., 


NAYS—-Messrs. Adams, Avckrigz, Beime, Rell, Biddle. Bird- 
sali, Bond, Bouldin, Brodhead, Chambers, Chapman, Childs, 
Coles, Crary, Cranston, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, 
Davies, Dennis, Dromgosle, Dann; Edwards, Evans, Byerett, 
Ewing, Farrington, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, Fry, Goode, 
James Grabam, William Graham, Graves, Grennell. Ha 
Halstead, Harlan, Harrison, Harper, Hawes, Haynes, Hoffman, 
Holt, Hubley, William H Hunter, Thoma: B. Jackson, Wil 
liam Cost Johnson, Kemble, Klingensmith, Lincoln, Arphaxed 
Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, James M, Mason, Samson Mison. 
McKay, Abraham McClellan, MeKennan. 
Miller, Moore, Calvary Morris, Muhlenbe 
terson, Paynter, Pe k. Pennybacker, Phillips, Reed, 
Reil, Renct i » Shields, Sibley, Snyder, 
Sou atton. Taliaferro, Tillinghast, 
White, Lewis Wit 
Hans, Jared W, Wiiiams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H. 


Mr. MASON of Virginia then submitted the 
amendment which he had submitted ia Committee 
of the Whole, the effect of which was a repeal of 
the deposite law of 1836, so far as related to the 
fourth instalment to be paid under that act; and 
addressed the House briefly in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. called for the yeas and nays on the 
tion of his amendment, which were ordered. 

After some remarks by Mr. READ, 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to commit the bill to 
a Committee of the Whole, with certain instrue- 
tions, which he sent to the Chair, and called for the 


adop- 


yeas and nays; but the House refused to order 
them. 

Mr. PETRIKEN then moved the previous ques- 
tion; but it was not seconded by the House. 

After someremarks by Mr. EWING, the motion 
to commit was disagreed to without a division. 

Mr. TURNEY then moved to amend the pro- 
viso to the bill, by striking out the words, ‘until 
further provision by law,” and insert, “until the Ist 
of January, 1839.” 

After some remarks by Mr. McKAY, 

Mr. HAYNES said that it would afford him the 
greatest pleasure to vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Mason,) and show thereby that he sustained 
the principles of his native State, but for the con- 
viction that there was but one mode of closing this 
debate. He moved the previous question, which 
was seconded by the House, ayes 117, noes not 
counted; and the main question was ordered to be 

ut. 

Mr. REED calied for the yeas and nays on the 
main question, (which was on ordering the bill to 
a third reading,) which were ordered, and were— 
yeas 118, nays 106, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherion, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, 
Buchanan, Cambreleng, John Campbell, Timothy J. Carter, 
Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Clow- 
ney, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cashman, Davee, DeGratl, Drom- 
goole, Duncan, Edwards, Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, 
Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, 
Griffin, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Ifarrisen, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Holsey, Holt, Howard, Mubley, William H. Hunter, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, 
Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, Kil- 
gore, Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed 
Loomis, Lyon, James M. Mason, Martin, McKay, Robert 
McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlen- 
berg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, 
Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Poter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Sheffer, Shipler, 
Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, 
Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. 
Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, Worthington, and Yell—1i2. 

NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John W, 
Allen, Aycrigg. Bell, Biddle, Bond, Bouldin, Briggs, William 
B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, William B. Campbell, Wiliam B, 
Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Corwin, Crary, 
Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, 
Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, 
Richard Fletcher, Filmore, Goode, James Graham, William 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Tall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, 
Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Jenifer, Henry 
Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loomis, 
Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maxwell, McKennan, Mene- 
fee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias Morris, Calvary Morris, Nay- 
lor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Pnillips, Pope, Potts, 
Rariden, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, Rum- 
sey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine MH. Shepperd, 
Charles Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, 
Southeite, Stanley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tilling- 
hast, Toland, Underwoo.l, Albert S. White, John White, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, and Yorke—100. 

So the bil] was ordered to a third reading at this 
time. ae 

The bill being read a third time, 

Mr. RICE GARLAND moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill until Tuesady next. 

Mr. G. advocated his motion on the ground that 
he did not wish the deposite banks in his State to be 
left at the mercy of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and he therefore wished to defer the postponement 
bill till the bili to settle with the deposite banks was 
acted on. ` bes Bn ad 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, for himself, he was 
disposed to deal as generously with those banks as 
circumstances would admit; for, though no friend 
to the banks, yet he was willing to affurd them eve- 
ry indulgence, for the sake of the people who were 
indebted to them. ite ata 

Mr. DAWSON and Mr. MASON of Ohio, de- 
signated this as a bargain between the two gentic- 
men, and made some strictures thereon. 

Mr. GOHLSON said he was in favor of this mo- 
tion. Sir, I have been the friend of this bill at eve- 
ry and all stages of its progress. I have been 
here for the last 22 days, giving my aid to this bill, 
but, sir, now that the struggle is over, I, as one of 
the friends of this bill, and as one of the Represen- 
tatives of the State of Mississippi, in which is one 
of the deposite banks, having a large amount of pub- 
lic money, about which so much has been said 
during the progress of this debate, by gentlemen on 
this floor, think it impolitic to permit this bill to 

ass out of our reach until we have had the action 
of this House on the bill to regulate the settle- 
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ment .of the Government with the deposite 
banks. Sir, as much as the interest I have felt for 
the passage of this bill has been, I feel more inte- 
rest in the protection of the deposite banks, for the 
obvious reason that, by the protection of the banks, 
I protect those indebted to the banks. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bond) appears to be 
willing, as usual, to make the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cambreleng) 
the scapegoat, and on his head to place the sins of 
all ofus. He says that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is willing to grant in- 
dulgence to those banks, because they are lo- 
cated in the States favorable to this administra- 
tion, and intimates that this is bargainings con- 
trary to the course that should be pursued 
here. Sir, I wish, once for always, to inform 
that gentleman and all others, that I stand here 
ready prepared to bargain, whenever I can do so 
honorably, and by that means promote the interest 
of my constituents. Sir, that gentleman cries out 
against the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and the friends of this administration, 
because he says we say we care nothing for the 
banks, but feel great interest for the people. Now 
I presume thal there is nothing inconsistent with 
the principles of honerable legislation in this. lam 
one of those that feel but little for these banks, in 
thoir corporate capacity; but I feel a great dispo- 
sition to grant them as long indulgence as may be, 
fur the reason that by so doing I extend indul- 
gence to the people, who are the debtors of 
these banks. Now we have in Mississippi, in 
the deposite bank, about $1,767,000 of deposites; I 
know, sir, although our banks cannot at this time 
redeem their circulation in specie, yet, sir, the 
banks in Mississippi are as solvent as any banks 
in the Union having on hand a like sum of money 
as deposites. Now, sir, mneh has been said about 
relief. Again and again have we heard that no- 
thing is proposed by the friends of this administra- 


tion for the relief of the people. Now, so 
far as I can understand what is meant by 
relief, any measure that will relieve the 


banks will relieve the people. Sir, we of Mis- 
sissippi owe a large debt, but we have the means 
of paying a larger debt than any people in the 
United States; but we can pay only once in the year; 
we can only pay when we receive the annual returns 
of our cotton crops. And I have no doubt but we 
can, if we are indulged until we can realize the 
proceeds of another cotton crop, in addition to the 
one we are now gathering, pay our debts. Now, 
sir, by the bill on your table from the Senate, in re- 
lation to the settlement with these banks—they pro- 
pose to grant us the relief of four, six, and nine 
mon hs, upon our complying with certain condi- 
tions. Now this is such relief as we do not want. 
We do not want less than twelve months; and un- 
less we can obtain this much time, much as we 
have suffered, and are suffering, we prefer that the 
Government should commence its suit against us; 
for it is impossible for us to comply with these con- 
ditions. Now, sir, itis something remarkable to 
me, that at the same time that it is proposed to give 
us this four, six, and nine months’ relief, the same 
body proposes to give the merchants indulgence of 
twelve months on their bonds. Now, sir, we are 
the debtors of the Government as well as they, and 
should have the same indulgence extended to us. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Thompson) says it is not the intention of this 
administration to collect this money. He says this 
money is to be kept in the doubtful States, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, and Louisiana, for the purpose of 
corrupting the people, and bringing them over to 
this administration. Now, sir, that gentleman 
would take it as extremely unkind if it were to be 
said that the people that he represents could be thus 
corrupted. He should recollect, then, that I know 
the people of Mississippi too well not to know 
that they cannot be corrupted in this way; and I 
will give the gentleman an undoubted reason for 
this; and that is, that these anks, controlling this im- 
mense sum of money, have been atall times, and still 
are, opposed to the party in power in Mississippi. 
Then, sir, if this money could have corrupted them, 
or bought them up, would not this have been 
already effectel? Have we not already passed 
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through as great pecuniary embarrassment as we 
are likely ever to have to contend. with? Mr. 
Speaker, itis now eleven o'clock, p. m. and I am 
unwilling to detain the House longer. Entertain- 
ing these views, I believe I should. be recreant to — 
my constituents to let-this bill pass out of the reach 
of this House until the action of this House can’ be 
had upon the other bill. Let me ask this House 
to remember, that this money was received: by the 
banks, for the Government, in paper; that paper 
has sinee depreciated, and we are now to pay this 
money to the Government, when we do pay it, in 
specie. Now, sir, if gentlemen are not disposed 
to give us reasonable relief, let them order a suit; 
let them collect this if they can. This} know can- 
not be done, for we cannot pay this money until 
the debtors of the banks can have time to pay their 
debts. It is then with a view to favor the people 
who are the debtors of these banks, particularly, 
that I have sustained this motion, and for the fur- 
ther reason, thatif the Government relieves any 
of debtors, it should relieve them all equally, 

The motion to postpone was then disagreed to— 
ayes 74, nays 97, i 

Mr. CHAMBERS of Kentucky, after address- 
ing some remarks to the House, moved an ad- 
journment. Lost. 

Mr. McKIM then moved the previous question, 
which was seconded ; and the main question bay- 
ing been ordered, the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

On motion, 

The House adjourned at 11 o'clock, p. m. 


IN SENATE, 
SATURDAY, September 30, 1837. 

Mr. YOUNG presented a memorial from ‘ten in- 
dividuals relative to pre-emption of public lands; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented three memorials from 
citizens of the county of Philadelphia, against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States; also, a 
memorial from a number of citizens in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, praying that Texas may not 
be admitted; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. PRESTON objected to their reception. He 
rose for the purpose of saying, in regard to the pre- 
sentation of petitions on the subjectof slavery, and 
as the public mind was running in that direction, 
that an attempt would be made to exclude them from 
the halls of Congress. He would take leave to 
say, that the southern delegation and the southern 
portion of the Union, intended to disallow the prayer 
of petitions of this character, if, by any possibility, 
itcould be done; and, at an early day, consistent 
with the proceedings of Congress, a motion would 
be made for the purpose of testing the opinion of 
the country and of the two houses of Congress in 
reference to the presentation of these petitions; and ` 
he stood pledged to bring forward the quesiion here. 

The petitions were then laid on the table. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
imposing certain duties on public officers as deposi- 
tories in certain cases. ‘The question pending being 
on Mr. Cansocn’s amendment— 

Mr. PRESTON traced the ils that hve befallen 
the country to the action of the late Executive bill, 
in relation to the removal of the deposites, and 
Treasury circular, He contended, that so far from 
the banks being the cause of the distress, that they 
were the conservatives of commercial prosperity 
and agricultural interest; that the General Govern- 
ment had seluced the banks into the connection, 
and now wanted to throw its victims back upon 
the people. 

Mr. BROWN followed Mr. P. replying at length 
to the remagks of that gentleman. Mr. B. ex- 
pressed his astonishment that the State banks, 
which before had been denounced as unsafe, and 
unworthy depositories of the public revenue, were 
now lauded as worthy of all Government patron- 
age—of all parental care. He defended, with much 
zeal, the late President from the aspersions thrown 
upon him as the cause of the general distress, and 
said, that the conduct of that illustrious individual, 
so far from deserving the censure cast upon him as 
the cause of the present distress, would go down 


o 


to all after ages as a patriot and statesman worthy. 


of the country that elevated him to the station. 

On imction of Mr. BAYARD, the further con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed. till Mon- 
day. ; i 

-On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the “bill to post- 
pore the fourth instalment of deposites. with the 
States,” which was returned from the House with 
an amendmeht, was taken up; when 

Mr. WRIGHT stated that the Committee on 
Finance had examined the amendment, and recom- 
mended its adoption. i 

Mr. TIPTON rose and ‘stated that he was op- 
posed to the bill as it passed the Senate, and could 
not favor its passage as amended by the House. 
He considered this Government pledged to make 
the deposites with the States in strict conformity to 
the deposite act of 23d June, 1836. The States 
had aright to expect it, and in most instances 
made arrangements for the disposal of the money. 
The State from which he came, had appropriated the 
three instalmentsreceived, and created expectations 
for the appropriation of the fourth instalment, and 
would be disappointed and embarrassed if Con- 
gress postponed or withheld the fourth instalment as 
proposed by the bill returned to us from the House 
of Representatives. . ; 

The deposite actof 1836 made it the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain and 
state the amount of surplus that would be coming 
to each State onthe first of January, 1837. He had 
dons so, and had paid three instalments; and now 
Congress were to step in, and say to the States, we 
expected to be able to deposite the sum stated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but we were mis- 
taken; times have changed, yor must do without it; 
the Government will be erabarrassed if we make 
the cdeposites. 

Ye considered it a relief measure to make the 
depesites in good faith, This Government can 
not make a more deadly stab at the interests of the 
Western States, and the western people, than. induce 
them to expect money, and then withhold it from 
them. The western banks had a large amount of 
public money deposited in thir vaults,and if we per- 
mit the deposite to be faithfully executed, the banks 
would now transfer the public money to the States. 
Tt will remain and enter into circulation amongst 
the western people; the Legislatures can indulge 
the banks, and the hanks wiil. be enabled to favor, 
thereby making it a prominent relief measure. 

Should we withhold the fourth instalment, and 

force the silver from the western banks into the 
"Treasury of the United States, the consequences 
must be most ruinous to the interests of the new 
States, check their internal improvements now go- 
ing successfully on, and distress the people, 
‘This bill passed the Senate, some days ago, 
soon after he ched the city, when the state of 
his health prevented him from expressing his ob- 
jections to the bül; he now tock occasion to say 
that the effects of this measure would be most fatal 
to the peopte of the State which he had iu part the 
honor iv represent here. 

‘Phe question being on concurring with the 
in the amendment, 

Myr. TIPTON asked for the yeas and nays 
thereon, and being taken, the amendment wascon- 
curred in—yeas 30, nays 2, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 


Flouse 


Brown, Puchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Falton, 
Grundy, King of Alabaina, King of Georgia, 


1: 
Linn, Lyen, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Prentiss, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Swift, Walker, Wall, White, W 
Wright, and Young—s0, 
. Fierce and Tipton—2, 


A YS— Mes 
Rip. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill to regulate the fees of dis- 
trictatiorneys. [ft provides that no district attor- 
ney shall receive a fee of more than five dollars for 
renewal of a bond.] 
The bill was read a first time and ordered to a 
second reading. 

Mr. BLACK offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, directing the Secretary of the Senate to 
send ten copies of a compilation of publie doeu- 
ments to the Land office. 5 

On motion of Mr. BAYARD, 

The Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
~  Sarvapay, September 39, 1837. 
Petitions and memorials were presented by Mr. 
ALLEN of Ohio. i i 
[Mr..Atten of Ohio presented a remonstrance 
from citizens of Medina county, against the admis- 
sion of Texas; and two petitions, one for the abo- 


-lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and 


one to abolish the slave trade between the States.] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. i 

Messrs.. NAYLOR, SERGEANT, MORRIS, 
PAYNTER, and FRY, of Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Mr. TOLAND, the following reso- 
lution, offered by him yesterday, was taken up on 
its adoptions 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to communicate to this House copies of all 
correspondence between the department and all 
individuals, banks, or other corporations, relative 
to a bill now before Congress to authorize the Pre- 
sident of the United States to cause the issue of 
Treasury notes, and relative to the disposition of 
such notes; together with copies of all documents 
or papers on file in the department relative thereto. 

Mr. HAMER moved to strike out the word “in- 
dividuals,” for he did not think the House wanted 
to go into the private or confidential correspondence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. TOLAND did not want to see the private 
correspondence of any one, but the letters from in~ 


. dividuals to the Secretary of the Treasury, on a 


subject like this, did not partake of that character. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio, suggested a modi- 
fication, by the insertion of the word “ official,” be- 
fore correspondence. 

Mr. HAMER had himself risen to suggest the 
same modification. 

Mr. TOLAND accepted it; and so modified, the 
resolution was agreed to, 

Petitions were further presented by 

Mr. HALSTEAD of New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLEN of Vermont. 

[Mr. ALLEN of Vermont, presented the petition 
of Luther Cole and 45 others, citizens of Mentgo- 
mery, in the county of Franklin, and State of Ver- 
mont, against the annexation of Texas to the 
Union.] 

Mr. PARMENTER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, on leave, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported, without 
amendment, the bill from the Senate to remit the 
duties on certain goods destroyed by the late con- 
flagration in the city of New York, and the same 
was committed to a Committee of the Whole oa the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same commit- 
tee, reported an amendment to the Senate’s bill to 
postpone the payment on duty bonds; which was 
committed to the same Commitee of the Whole, 
having charge of the bill on the same subject. 

On motion of Mr. DUNN, the report trem the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reference to the fur- 
ther postponement of duty bonds, and the fees of 
district attorneys thereon, was taken up and referred 
to the Commitice on the Judiciary 

NATIONAL BANK. 


ng resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the 25th instant, it 
being the business next in order: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to charter a 
national bank. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Wise to amend the resolution by adding thereto, 
“atihis tme. And be it further resolved, that 
it will be expedient to establish a national bank 
whenever there isa clear manifestation of nublic 
sentiment in favor of such a measure.” : 

Mp. SERGEANT continued his remarks, but, 
withent concluding, gave way to 

Mr. ; 
House passed to the orders of the day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON gave notice of his intention 
to move an amendment to the amendment as fol- 
lows: 

“Nor ought such an institution to be chartered 
at any lime hereafter, unless by an amendment to 
the Constitution, which the United States shall 
Specially expresss, by delegating to Congress the 
power te do so,” 


of the folio 


TREASURY NOTES, 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. CONNOR in the 
Chair. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to take up the bill 
from the Senate “To authorize the issning of Trea. 
sury notes.” : 

Mr. BELL and Mr. ADAMS objected to taking 
up the Senate’s bill, on the ground that it was a 
money bill, and should be first considered in the 
House. : 

Mr. WISE moved that the committee rise and 
report to to the House that objections had been 
made to the bill in Committee of the Whole, on 
the ground of its being a money bill, and corise- 
quently ought lo have originated in the House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said it must be within the 
recollection of many gentlemen here, that the com- 
promise act of 1833, was sent from the Senate to 
this House, with a very large increase of tax, which 
would have made the very same objections now 
raised, lie against that bill. This bill did not pro- 
pose a tax; itproposed no public debt; as our means 
were ample, but not atthis time available. It was 
merely a measure to enable the Government to 
anticipate resources already in its possession. 
Gentlemen ‘had said a great deal about this bill 
originating in the Senat>. The cause of this 
was that the Sena'e’s Commi:tee on Finance 
was organized four days hefore the Commitiee of 
Ways and Means in the House, and consequently 
their bills were sooner brought forward, and acted 
upon by the Senate. Beside the Senate’s committee 
had not the obstacles thrown in their way which 
had been thrown in the way of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House. We have had 
obstacles thrown in our way day by day, and if 
we were now to hare a grave constitutional qnes- 
tion to be settled, we may as well have the question 
postponed until the first day of the regular session 
of Congress. On to-morrow the merchants’ bonds 
allexpire, and he hoped gentlemen would permit 
the business to progress at this time. 

After a few words by Messrs. MERCER and 
ROBERTSON, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG withdrew the motion to 
take up the Senate’s bill, and moved to take up the 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means 
of this House. f 

Aftersome conversation between Messrs. WISE, 
MERCER, WILLIAMS, HAYNES, and GLAS- 
COCK, as to whether it was in order to withdraw 
this motion, and submit another at this time— 

The question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

The Howe bill was then taken up, and read 
through by the Cierk. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that, when he pre- 
sented the first bill to the consideration of the Com- 
mitiee, he had presented a statement of the condi 
tion of the Treasury on the Ist of October. As we 
now proposed to issue Treasury notes, based on the 
existing resourcesof the Treasury, he would submit 
to the committee an estimate, founded on the best 
information that could now be obtained, as to our 
resourecs and Habilities on the Ist January next. 
Mr. C., then submitted the following 
Estimate of the state of the Treasury, and of its 

ouistanding resources and liabilities, on the Ist 

of January, 1838; exeluding the amount depo- 

sited with the States, and assuming that ten mil- 

lions of Treasury notes will have been issued, 

and that all the custum-house bonds and claims 
upon the banks be postponed till the next year. 
Estimated to be in the Treasury on the 
Ist of October— 

In money - - $1,000,000 

In the Mint - - 500,000 
——— $1,500,000 
Estimated receipts in the last quarter 

from lands and customs - - 2,000,000 
From Treasury notes - - 10,000,00¢ 

: 13,500,000 
Expenditures in the last quarter, in- 

clading new appropriations made 

at the present session for the Flori- 

da war, the expenses of the session, 


/ 
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the payment of debentures, &c. - 10,500,000 


3,000,060 
Outstanding resources 
Probable amount which 
will remain upaid by the 
banks, and payable in 
1838. - - 
Custom-house bonds pay- 
able in 1838 - = 
Bonds in suit - - 
Bonds due from the suffer- 
ers by the fire in New 
York, payable in 1839, 
40, and 4i -= 
Instalments due from the 
Bank of the U. States in 
1838, °9 and °40, exclu- 
sive of interest - - 6,000,000 
a 21,000,500 


7,000,000 


6,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 


24,000,000 
Liabilities— 
Outstanding appropria- 
tions, deducting the 
amount which may pro- 


bably be curtailed 12,000,000 
Treasury notes . - 10,060,060 
22,000,000 


Mr. C. alluded also to the fact, that there were 
seven or eight millions of outstanding, appropria- 
tions at the end of every year, which might becon- 
sidered permanently outstanding. It would thus 
appear that our money and resources probably 
amount to twenty-four millions andahalf. We 
were not called upon to authorize a loan or to cre- 
ate a public debt. There was no occasion for a 
stock, however desirable it might be for investment 
or for remittance to Europe. All that was now 
proposed, was to anticipate our actual resources by 
an issue of Treasury notes. The material ques- 
tion was, whether the notes should bear interest or 
not. In the present extraordinary condition of the 
country, he should think notes without interest an 
important auxiliary to aid in the collection of 
the revenue, and in relieving our internal cir- 
culation? He believed it quite as impor- 
tant to adjust the balance between the south- 
western and northwestern portions of the country, 
as it was to pay off our foreign debt. If there was 
a current revenue coming into the Treasury, such 
an issne might be safely made and sustained in 
circulation, aud would not, like the small notes 
issued in 1815, interfere with the currency. Gen- 
Jemen denounced notes of this description as paper 
moncy: they perform the office of exchange, and 
not of currency, and at the same time were conve 
nient for makmg payments into the Treasury, and 
for our public expenditures. The currency of 
France, with her four hundred and fifty millions 
of gold and silver, had not been disturbed by the 
issues by the Bank of France of notes of about 
asimilar denomination. The demands of commerce 
alone will not, however, sustain Treasury notes, 
without interest, in circulation. We must also be 
in receipt of a current revenue. Since the exten- 
sion of time to the merchants and the banks, all 
the payments into the Treasury were thrown into 
the next year, and for some months very little 
would be coming into the Treasury. Under such 
circumstances, there was reason to fear that the 
notes would be depreciated. He had, therefore, 
adopted the principle of the Senate’s bill, allowing 
an interest. He was not in favor of issuing Trea- 
sury now, or at any time, whether with or without 
interest; but, although our resources are ample, we 
are compelled to anticipate them, in order to give 
indulgence to the debtors of Government. In re- 
lieving them, and giving means to the ‘Treasury, 
itis fortunate that we can afford to the southwest 
a medium of remittance, and at the same time, aid 
the merchants on the Atlantic to pay off their fo- 
reign debt. It was the prospect of this issue of ten 
millions of Treasury notes which had already con- 
siderably reduced the price of specie. Mr. C. then 
moved an amendment to the bill, by proposing sub- 
stantially the provisions of the Senate’s bill, autho- 


rizing an issue of Treasury notes, bearing interest 
not exceeding six per cent. 

Mr. RHETT addressed the House at some 
length in support of the bill for the issue of Trea- 
sury notes, but contended that they should net bear 
interest, as that would have the effect to keep them 
out of circulation. If they bore five per cent. 
interest, he contended they would be bought up by 
capitalists and held as stock. He opposed the 
union of the Government with banks, and said that 
he, as a nullifier, would never consent that this 
Government should be allied with the great mo- 
neyed institutions of the country. Mr. R. con- 
cluded by moving to amend the amendment by 
inserting “or bills receivable,” after the words 
“'Preasury notes,” wherever they occur, and 
striking out ali that part relating to interest. 

Mr. RICE GARLAND raised a question whether 
it was in order for the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means to move the Senate’s bill as an 
amendment to this bill. - i 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then modified his amend- 
ment so as to bring it within the roles of the 
Honse. 

Mr. BELL made some remarks in favor of 
taking up the bill for the extension of duty bonds, 
and pass upon it before this bill was passed, so that 
they might actually know what the amount of de- 
ficitin the Treasury would be. He thought it a 
novel proceeding to take up this bill before the pas- 
sage of the other bill, because the amount of deficit 
would depend in some measure upon the passage 
of the hill to extend the merchants’ bonds. When 
that bill was acted upon, we could tell what the 
deficit in the Treasury would be, and then we could 
act accordingiy. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he did not hold him- 
self reponsible for the very extraordinary delay in 
the passage of the bill to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment which passed last night. But gentlemen 
would not drive him from the course he had taken 
in bringing these bills before the House. The first 
object of the Committee of Ways and Means was 
to bring the bill to postpone the fourth instalment 
before the House, and have it acted upon. Their 
next object was to supply the deficiency in the 
Treasury to enable it to go on with its disburse- 
ments; and with great deference to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) who had become very 
lately the advocate of the merchants, he must say, 
that he must provide for the wants of the Govern- 
ment before he did any thing else. We have been 
told but yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Sergeant,) and it was repeated again 
to-day, that he could not obtain, for a friend of his, 
the payment of a draft for $811. He would not 
budge from the position he had taken, and he felt 
very confident that this committee would not do so. 
Gentlemen understood this question perfectly. Tt 
was simply whether Congress would authorize the 
issue of Treasury notes with or without interest. 
The bill was printed in varions forms, both in this 
House and the Senate; and gentlemen would make 
up their minds on the subject as well now asa 
month hence. 

Mr. BELL made a few remarks in explanation, 
contending that the course he had suggested before 
was the proper course now to be pursued. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. HAYNES and 
MERCER, 

On motion of Mr. BELL, the committee rose 
and reported. 

The SPEAKER having resumed the Chair, 

On motion of Mr. PICKENS, the amendments 
to the bill were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, submitted the following 
resolution, which was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to transmit to this House copies of the 
monthly returns from the receivers of public mo- 
neys to the Treasury Department, required by the 
circular order of the 11th of July, 1836, specifying 
the amount received by them, respectively, of gold 
and silver, and of bills authorized by the said cir- 
cular order to be received; and also copies of all the 
certificates of deposites received at the Treasury 
from the late deposite banks, with the annexed pro- 
portions af gold and silver, and of bank notes, re- 
quired of the said banks by the said circular order. 
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The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 

iowing report from the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, «- 
September 30, 1837. 

Sir: This report is submitted in compliance with 
the following resolution, passed on the 28th instant, 
and received at the department this dav: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be required to furnish this House with a statement 
of the number of Sub-Treasuries which will be re~ 
quired, if the bill imposing additional duties as, de- 
positories in certain cases on public officers should 
become a law; and further, how many new officers 
must be created; if any, how many new buildings 


-to be erected, and what will be, as nearly as he can 


estimate it, the annual expense of the system; what 
the salaries to be paid the officers, or what will be 
the commissions to which they will be entitled.” . 

In answer to the first inquiry, I would state that 
I have had recurrence to the printed bill cf the 
House of Representatives, “imposing additional 
duties as depositories in certain cases on public 
officers and for other purposes,” and which. is sup- 
posed to be the bill referred-to in the resolvtion. 
Under that bill, if in its present form it should 
become a law, I shoald not feel authorized to ap- 
point any number of “new officers,” whether 
called Sub-Treasurers, or otherwise, and created 
either to keep or disburse the public money. The 
bill seems merely to impose furiher duties as depo- 
sitories on the offieers now existing and employed 
in the collection of the customs and lands, and in 
the Post Office and Mint. The number of those in 
each of these establishments, if that information be 
desired, appears, with a few exceptions, and more” 
accurately than could otherwise be stated without 
delay, in the last Biennial Register, published by 
the State Department under the direction of Con- 
gress, and to which I would respectfully refer for 
that purpose. 

As to the second inquiry, it may be observed that 
in one of the plans suggested by this Department 
in the report at the commencement of the session, 
it was proposed that from four to ten “new 
officers,” separate from, and independent of, those 
now in existence, might be authorized to act as 
commissioners, or keepers of the public money, at 
those important points where it should accumulate 
much beyond the current expenditures. 

But that plan does not appear to be incorporated 
into the bill before me. : 

Yn reply to the third question, T would state, that 
no “new buildings” seem to be contemplated by this 
bill, nor have any been considered secessary by this 
Department. 

In answer to the fourth inquiry, “ what will be, 
as nearly as he can estimate it, the annual expense 
of the system—what the salaries to be paid to the 
oficers-—or what will be the commissions to which 
they will be entitled?”—the following statement is 
presented: 

As the bill now stands, in the fourth section an 
allowance exists which covers all the additional 
expenses authorized by its provisions. 

That allowance is not considered as sanctioning 
any commissions, or any new salaries to any of the 
keepers of the public money. 

But if independent commissioners or agents had 
been authorized, as. proposed in oneof the pians 
submitted by the Department for consideration, it 
was estimated that their number need be only from 
four to ten, and their salaries not exceed on an 
average $2,000 annually, without commissions. 

That plan not being adopted, the only additional 
expenses of the system annually, as permitted by 
the above section in the present bill, would be “for 
clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or other neses- 
sary expenses of safe-keeping, transferring, and 
disbursing said moneys.” : 

It is computed that, in all, from ten to twenty 
additional clerks may be necessary at the most im- 
portant points of collection and disbursement. 


ihe warrants paid at the places ef the greatest re- 


} 


ceipis and disbursements do not generally exceed 
four or five per day, that number of clerks will 
probably be amply sufficient. 


Fifteen at $1,000 salary per year will be $15,000, 
and it is not. supposed that the compensation need, 
on an average, exceed that amount. 
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Ata similar number of places, additional iron 
chests, safes, or vaulis, may be necessary. But, as 
they now exist at several ports and land offices, and 
the first cost of them will not have to be renewed 
annually, it is computed that the yearly expense for 
these will not exceed the sum of $19,¢-00. 

The only other additional expenses contemplated 
will be some small items for blank books, transfers, 
ete. But the last will probably not amount to any 
thing beyond, if itequal, what is now paid for con- 
veving money to the banks from the land offices. 

Shoald the Treasurer, as recommended in my 
recent report on the finances, be permitted to re- 
ceive money in advance for lands, at such points as 
may be selected by him for public convenience, 
little or no expense whatever will occur in transfers. 

The whole additional expense under the bill 
inen'icned is, therefore, computed not to exceed 
yearly the aggregate of $25,000. 

Respectfully, yours, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon, James K. Poux, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, at the request of several 
members, moved the printing of the statement 
which he had submittedjto the House; which motion 
was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PICKENS, 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, October 2, 1837. 

Mr. ROANE presented a petition from the heirs 
of Everard Meade, for interest on commutation; 
which was crdered to lic on the table. 

Mr. MORRIS presented a memorial from a 
number of citizens of Jefferson county, Ohio, against 
the annexation of Texas to.the United States; 

Also a memorial from citizens ¿f Hanibal coun- 
ty, New York, against the annexation of Texas; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial froma num- 
Ler of citizens of Columbiana county, Ohio, against 
the incorporation of a national bank, and praying 
an increase of the circulation of gold and silver; 
which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GRUNDY expressed a desire to call up the 
bill reported by him on Saturday fast, (and ordered 
to a second reading,) in relation to rezalating the 
fees of the district attorneys in cases of renewal of 
merchants’ bonds. He was the more desirous that 
it should be taken up to-day, because, if the House 
of Representatives adopted the joint resolution for 
adjournment on the 9th instant, there would not be 
an opportunity of passing it this session, and it was 
a measure greatly needed} 

The bill not having been printed, the second 
reading was delayed, and the Senate passed to the 
order of the day, viz: the bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers as depositories in certain 
cases. 

Mr. PRESTON gave notice that, when in order, 
he would prepare an amendment to the bill making 
the State banks the special depositories of the ac- 
eruing revenue. 

Mr. BAYARD rose, and spoke near three hours 
in opposition to the “bill, and as not calculated, in 
any way, to remedy the distress under which the 
nation labored. He contended it was the impera- 
tive duty of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
furnish a sound metallic currency, and if it did not, 
the representatives were recreant to their duty; and 
went into a long argument to show the power dele- 
gated under the Constitution. He maintained that 
the powers of the Government were trust powers 
for the benefit of the people at large, and not for 
the purpese of establishing salaries for the Presi- 
dent and Secretaries, the mere tools by which the 
people worked the machinery of Government, The 
great object of the Union was for the purpose of re- 
galating commerce, and having a sound and uni- 
form currency established. A divorce from the 
banks he held, under the present state of things, as 
utterly impracticable, and that it was the bounden 
duty of Congress to control and regulate those in- 
stitutions. He maintained that Congress had the 
power to impose a duty on notes of less than five 
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dollars, if it saw fit to restrict the issues to notes of 
a less denomination than ten dollars. He thought 
the Sub-Treasury system dangerous to the safe- 
keeping of the public funds, and read a statement 
of defalcations to show, that under all the restric- 
tions imposed, Government was liable to imposi- 
tion; and under the system brought forward by the 
committee in their bill, there were not checks suffi- 
cient to guard the public treasure from the hands 
of such a corrupt agent, 

A- message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, stating the passage of the joint reso- 
lution fixing the day of adjournment on the 9th Oc- 
tober, with an amendment, in which the concur- 
rence of the Senate was asked. 

Mr. GRUNDY asked the Senate to take up, in- 
formally, the “bill regulating the fees of the district 
attorneys in the renewal of merchants’ bonds.” No 
objection being made, the bill was taken up and 
read a second time. 

The bill is as follows: 


A BILL to regulate the fees of District Attorneys, 
in certain cases, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That upon every extension of a custom- 
house bond, granted under the instructions of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, the district attorney shall 
be entitled to the sum of five dollars, to be paid by 
the person applying for and obtaining such exten- 
sion; and no other charge or compensation what- 
ever shall be made or allowed to any district attor- 
ney for his services in any case of the extension of 
a custom-house bond. 

Mr. G. briefly explained the views of the com- 
mittee in relation to the bill before them. The ob- 
ject was to fix some uniform price for the services 
of districtattorneysin such cases. The fees varied 
materially in some of the different States, and in 
some he believed no compensation was allowed. 
The present sum Mr. G. thonght was, according 
to his judgment, about a fair equivalent. Filling 
up a bond was not the only duty performed by 
the district attorneys; they had to look into the con- 
ditions of principal and sureties, &c. 

Mr. WEBSTER was of opinion that the bill as 
reported would not reach the mischief—it did not 
probe deep enough for that. The fees of the Go- 
vernment officers at New York were ten times 
greater than those of Baston, Baltimore, or Charles- 
ton, and he was desirous that they should be 
restricted within some reasonable limits, for at 
present they were beyond all reason The office 
of the District Attorney of New York produces 
more than the salary of the President of the 
United States, and the clerk received more than 
would pay the annual salary of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. There was not only 
gross enormity, but gross inequality in this busi- 
ness, which the bill, in his estimation, was not 
calculated to cure, 

Mr. GRUNDY was of opinion that the bill as 
reported, covered all that the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts had referred to. The 
Senator should have attended to the subject when 
before the committee. It could not be expected 
that a full examination of the modes of taking fees 
as regulated in the different States, would be gone into 
at a juncture like the present. The committee had 
prepared an adequate remedy, in its opinion, for 
the evil complained of. Mr. G. expressed his wil- 
lingness, however, at a proper time, to go into the 
suhject, and have a thorough reformation of the 
whale business of fees. 

Mr. WEBSTER then proposed the following 
amendment, which he thought would cover all the 
ground: 

Sec. 2. And that no suit shall be brought, or 
costs incurred, on any bond, for the renewal of 
which provision is made by law, unless the party 
or parties shall neglect to apply for such renewal 
for more than twenty days alter the maturity of 
such bond. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought the matter required 
more consideration, and moved to postpone it until 
to-morrow; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT then rose and delivered his views 
in relation to the Sub-Treasury bill. Mr. W. met 


‘at length the several objections urged against the 


system, and vindicated the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Committee on Finance, 
from the reflections cast upon them, in desiring 
every thing for the Government, and nothing for 
the people. He asked if the extension of time on 
the merchants’ bonds was for the good of the Go. 
vernment alone? if extending the time of settlement 
with the deposite banks did not carry with it relief 
to the people? He maintained that the bill did not 
increase the patronage of the General Government, 
and instanced the case of the collector at New 
York. Did it increase the patronage because that 
officer keeps the money himself, instead of paying 
it over to the banks? The President would have no 
more control over that officer under the contempla- 
ted law, than he has now. So far from increasing 
Executive puironage, its tendency was to increase 
Executive responsibility. Mr. W. occupied the floor 
until near four o'clock. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved that the Senate adjourn; 
he subsequently withdrew his motion at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Walker, who moved to take up the 
resolution relative to the adjournment, as amended 
by the House of Representatives, viz: to strike out 
the 9th and insert the 16th October. 

Mr. HUBBARD expressed his dissent from the 
amendment. He thought the 9th was the proper 
time, and it was well known, that when the day 
was definitely fixed there was always a better dis- 
position to get through the business. He therefore 
hoped the Senate would adhere to the resolution as 
originally passed. 

Mr. GRUNDY was for concurring with the 
House in their amendment, and giving them to the 
16th. It was well known they were behind the 
Senate in legislation, and it was but reasonable to 
concur. 

Mr. KING of Alabama thought it would be bet- 
ter to wait a day or two before acting on the amend- 
ment. If the bill under discussion before the Se- 
nate were passed, the 16th would not he time 
enough for the other House to act on it; on the 
contrary, if it were not passed, the 9th would be 
the proper time for adjournment. He would pre- 
fer that the matter be laid on the table, though he 
would not make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked gentlemen to consider 
what might be the effect of sending back the reso- 
lution, We might then be kept until the 29th Oc- 
tober, or probably notadjourn at all. He thought, 
therefore, the Senate had better concur at once with 
the amendment. 

The question being taken on concurring with the 
amendment of the House, it was carried; and 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, October 2, 1837. 

The Hon. JOAB LAWLER, a member elect 
from the State of Alabama, appeared, qualified, and 
took his seat. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Messrs. INGRAM of Connecticut. 

Mr. LINCOLN of Massachusetts, 

Mr. FLETCHER, SLADE, and EVERETT 
of Vermont. 

Mr. TOLAND of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON moved a suspension of 
the rules for the purpose of submitting a resolution 
in relation to returning to the Senate the bill for 
the issue of Treasury notes, on the ground of its 
being a revenue bili; but the motion was nega- 
tived. i 

Mr. WHITE of Indiana. 

[Mr. Warts of Indiana, presented the petition 
of James Gregory and others, citizens of Indiana, 
praying that Madison Collins be placed on the 
pension roll} ; 

Mr. LAWLER cf Alabama. 

Mr. CRARY of Michigan. 

NATIONAL BANK. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the unfinished business of the morning hour, 
being the resolution reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, as follows: 

Resoived, That it is inexpedient to chatter a na- 
tional bank. . 

The question pending was the-amendment of Mr. 
WISE, to add to the end thereof “at this time. 
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And that it will be expedient to charter such a 
bank whenever the clearly expressed will of the 
people shall be in favor of the same.” 

Mr. SERGEANT, who was entitled to the floor, 
addressed the House in opposition to the adoption 

` of the resolution, untill cut off by a motion for the 
orders of the day, which prevailed. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

The House then took up thejoint resolution from 
the Senate fixingthe adjournment ofthe present ses- 
sion of Congress on this day week, the 9th inst. 

Mr. HAYNES moved to strike out Monday the 
9th, and insert Thursday the 12th. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland preferred the 
amendment, but he was not prepared to vote for 
any adjournment till Congress had acted on all the 
measures before it, and afforded some relief to the 
country. If there were gentlemen whose private 
interests or public calls of duty called them impe- 
riously home, they could get leave of absence. Mr. 
J. moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. PICKENS appealed to. the gentleman to 
withdraw that motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON refused. 

Mr. BOON thought it extraordinary, if not un- 
precedented, for a gentleman to make a considera- 
ble argument against a proposition, and then de- 
prive any one else of the opportunity of replying, 
by making a motion that cut off debate. 

The motion to lay on the table was lost bya 
very large majority, there being but very few 
voices in the affirmative. 

Mr. PICKENS adverted to the importance of 
the great question to be decided at this time, the 
divorce of the Government from banks, and hoped 
the House would not adjourn before, if possible, 
that question was settled. At any rate, he hoped 
they would extend the time at least another week 
beyond the period fixed by the Senate. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred entirely in the 
view of the gentleman from South Carolina. It 
was necessary to do something during this session, 
and he suggested to the gentleman from Georgia to 
medify his amendment to Monday the sixteenth 
instant, He was convinced they could not get 
through earlier, but he hoped they might by that 
time, z 

Mr. HAYNES accepted the suggestion, and mo- 
dified his motion accordingly. He also expressed 
his entire concurrence with the views of Mr. Pick- 
ens in the necessity of acting upon the great mea- 
sure he adverted to, and stated that, as a question 

_of economy, the daily pay of the members, from 
the 16th of October to the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, would exceed their travelling pay, and that, 
for his part, he did not believe the session would 
be shortened a single hour by adjournment next 
summer, if they should remain there until the re- 
gular time of meeting in December. 


Mr. SMITH was opposed to any change of the 
resolution as it came from the Senate, for if it went 
back to that body amended, it was impossible to 
tell when it might return: As for waiting till the 
‘divorce bill” passed the House, if they were to do 
so, they would have to wait for weeks and months. 


Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting the first Monday in April, 1838, and 
supporied his proposition at length, adverting to 
the various propositions before the House. 

_ Mr. PATTON could not vote for the last amend- 
ment; for it was entirely too early to fix the ad- 
‘journment of the general session; especially as 
they had lost all the time of the present session in 
the general public and private business of the 
country, by the adoption of the order to take up 
and consider nothing but what was contained in, or 
recommended by, the President’s Message. He 
contended, however, that the time proposed in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia was 
too short for the deliberation of a measure of such 
‘importance as the one adverted to. The Senate, 
consisting of only fifty members, had been dis- 

ussing this very bill, the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
for about three weeks, while a single fortnight was 
only to be allowed for the discussion not only of 
that measure, but of the resolution on the subject 
of a national bank, the Mississippi election, the 
State bank projet, and all, in a body cf nearly two 


-change as great in the financial affairs of the 
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- hundred members, consisting of the direct: repre- | 


sentatives from the people. 

Mr. P. moved to postpone the further considera- | 
tion of the whole subject til] Monday next. 

Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina preferred 
going home as soon as possible, so that members 
might have an opportunity of consulting their con- 
stituents upen a measure which contemplated a 


country as the invention of genpower had wrought 
in the art of war. 

Mr. BOON said if gentlemen were sincere in 
their desires, and he had no doubt they were, that 
action was necessary fcr the well-being of the 
country, they would sustain him in the motion he 
should make of demanding the previous qrestion. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped not. 

The House refused to secend the motion—ayes 
72, noes 102. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG wished to move a suspen- 
sion of the rules, so as to enable the House to take 
the question on the amendments without debate. 

TheCHAIR decided that that motion could not 
be made. f 

Mr. WISE did not believe it was the in- 
tention of the administration to take up the 
Sub- Treasury scheme, and he inquired of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
if such was their intention, whether the day'of 
adjournment. was fixed for the 9th or the 16th. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would answer the gentle- 
man. He could assure him that he would take 
the earliest opportunity to call up what the gentle- 
man was disposed to call the Sub-Treasury bill, 
and, so far from fearing to meet that question, I 
apprehend, said Mr. C. that gentlemen will find no 
flinching here upon that subject, and we will see 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts, as in a 
celebrated letter, will “toe the mark.” Let us see 
what the gentleman will do. Let ns have no non- 
committalism. 

In conclusion, he assured the gentleman, that 
whether they sat there for one week or two weeks, 
or even for six months, he should take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing that measure forward, after 
having disposed of the different measures of relief 

roposed for the country. 

Mr. WISE was still convinced that there was 
no serious intention of acting on the Sub-Treasury 
bill. 

In reference to the adjournment, Mr. W. said 
he came there to administer relief to the people; 
and, with the gentleman from Massachusetts, was 
ready to remain there not only till the first Monday 
in April next, but for twelve months if necessary. 
He said that every movement made there convinced 
him that the adminstration had no intention of car- 
rying out that plan. He hoped that the opposi- 
tion, conservative and all, would unite in remain- 
ing there untilit was fairly demonstrated that it 
was the friends of the adrninistration who adjourn- 
ed without giving relief to the country. 

Mr. GLASCOCK, after some preliminary re- 
marks, expressed himself in favor of the 12th; and 
if that did not prevail, he sbould prefer adjourning 
onthe 9th. Ife hoped, however, the motion to 
postpone would be rejected. 

Mr. HAMER adverted to the several relief bills 
on the Speaker’s table, and considered that two 
weeks would afford ample time for a reasonable dis- 
eussion upon every one of them. 

The motion to postpone was then put, and dis- 
nereed to; and the question recurring on the propo- 

| 
| 
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sition to insert the 16th instead of the 9th— 

Mr: SMITH asked for the yeas and nays there- 
on, which were ordered, and were—yeas 115, nays 
103, as follows: ` 


YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, Heman Allen, Anderson, An- 
drews, Atherton, Beatty, Bell, Bicknell, Biddle, Birdsal!, Brod- 
head, Bronson, Bynum, Cambreleng. John Campbell, William 
B. varter, Chaney, Cheatham, Cilley, Cleveland. Clowney, 
Coles, Connor, Crary, Crockett, Cushman, DeGraff, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Edwards, Ewing, Farrington, Foster, Fry, Gallup, 
Ghelson, James Graham, Grantland, Grant, Graves, Gray, j 
Griffin, Hamer, Harian, Harrison. Hawes, Haynes, Herod, 
Hofman, Holsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Wiliam 
H. Hunter, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Johu- 
son, Wiiliam Cost Johnson, Nath 
Kemble, Lawler, Legare. Leadbetter, Arphaxed Loomis, James j 
M. Mason, Manry,!MeKay, Robart McClean, McClure, 
McKim, Menefee, Mercer, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, i 
Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Ozte, Owens, Pal- | 
mer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, ji 


Janes, John W. J nes, 
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Petriken, Phelps, Pickens, Pope, Potts, Pratt, Prentizs, Ridg. 
way, Rives, Rebertsou, Sheffer, Slade, Southgate, Spencer, 
Stewart, Ta iaferro, Taylor, Titus, ‘Toland, Toucey, Turney, 
Vail, Webster, Weeks, Albert S. White, Thomas ‘I. Whittle- 
sey, and Wise—115. ines A 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Jobn W. Allen, Aycrigg, Beirne, 
Bond, Boon, Borden, Briggs, Buchanan, Wiliam B. Calhoun, 
John Calhoon, William B. Campbell, Casey, Chymbers, 
Chapman, Childs, Corwin, Craig, Cranston, Curtis, Darling- 
ton, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, Evans, 
Everett, Fairfield, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, Rice Garland, 

lascock, Geode, William Graham, Ualey, Hall, Halstead, 
Hammond, Hastings, Hawkins, Henry, Ingham, Jenifer, Henry 
Johnson, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Lincoin, Logan, Andrew W. 
Loomis, Lyon, Marvin, Samson Mason, Martin, May, Max- 
wel. Abraham McClellan, McKennan, Miligan, Mathias 
Morris, Calvary Morris, Murray, Naylor, Noyes, Patterson, 
Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Plumer, Poter, Rariden, Randolph, 
Read, Reily, Rencher, Richardson, Rumsey, Russell, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Shipler, - Sibley, 
Smith, Snyder, Stanley, Stratton, Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Towns, Underwoor, Vanderveer, Wagener, John White, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Jared 
W. Willams, Joseph Williams, Christopher: H. Wiliams, 
Yell, and Vorke—103. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MERCER movel to postpone the further 
consideration of the resolution till the first Monday 
in April next, and asked for the yeas and nays; 
but the House refused to order them, and rejected 
the motion without a division. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the re- 
solution as amended, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, asked for the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered, and were— 
yeas 153, nays 63, as foliows : 

YEAS—Mess:s, Alexander, And a, Andrews, Atherton, 
Beatty, Reirne, Bicknell, Bidele, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Briggs, 
Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Cambreleng, J. Camp- 
beil, Timothy J. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, 
Cilley, Cleveland, Clowncy, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, 
Crary, Curtis. Cushman, Darlington, Dawson, Davee, Davies, 
Deberry, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Duan, Edwarde, 
Evans, Ewing, Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Mietcher, Foster, 
Fry, Gallup, Glascock, James Graham, -William Graham, 
Grandand, Grant, Gray, Grennell, Haley, Hall, Halstead, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harlan, Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Henry, Herod, Holsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Wil- 
tiam H. Hunter, Ingham, Thomas R. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, 
Nathaniel Jones, Johu W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingen 
smth, Lawler, Legare, Leadbetter, Lincoin, Logan, Arphaxed 
Loomis, Andrew W. Loomis, Lyon, James M. Mayon, Martin, 
Maxwell, McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClel’an, 
McClure, McKim, McKenuan, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morgan, Samuel Ww. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Noyes, Ogle, 
Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Penybacker, 
Potriken, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potts, Potter, Pratt, Pren- 
tiss, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Reily, Rencher, Richardson, 
Ridgway, Rives, Russel, Sheffer, Augustine H. Shepperd, Ship- 
ler, Slade, Spencer, Stewart, Stratton, Taylor, Titus, Toland, 
Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveet, Wagener, Weeks, 
Albert 3. White, John White, Thomas 'T. Whitlesey, and 
Jared W. Willisms—153. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, John W. Allen, Bell, 
Bond, William B Calhoun, John Calhoun, Wiliam B, Camp- 
hell, Wiliam B. Carter, Cheatham, Childs, Cranston, Crockett, 
Elmore, Everett, Richard Fietcher, Litmore, Rice Garland, 
Goode, Graves, Griffia, Hastings, Hawes, Robert T. Hon- 
ter, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, Joseph Johason, William Cost 
Johnson, Lewis, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, May, Menélee, 
Mercer, Milligan, Matthias Moriis, Calvary Morris, Murray, 
Naylor, Patterson, Patton, Pearce, Pi Phillips, Pope, Ro- 
bertson, Rumsey, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Soyder, 
Southgate. Stanley, Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Uederweod, Web- 
ster, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wiliams, 
Joseph Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Yell, and Yorke 
—65. ; 

So the resolution, as amended by inserting the 
16th, was concurred in by the House. 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the business of the morn‘ng hour being the re- 
port of the Committee of Elections, which was ac- 
companied by the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Samuel J Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne are duly clected members of the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, and as such are entitled to 
take their seats. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Mavry to strike out all after the word “resolved,” 
and insert, “that Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne, not being duly elected members of 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, are not entitled to 
seats on this floor as such. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the House briefly 
in support of the report of the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

The hour of half past two haying arrived, the 
House took the usual recess, until four o'clock. 


—_ 


[Evening SESSION. ] 
MISSISSIPPE ELECTION, 
The Honse resumed the consideration of the re- 
port of the Committee of Elections, on the subject 
of the election in the State of Mississippi. i 
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The question being on the adoption of the reso- 
lutton declaring Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne 
entitled to their seats for the 25th Congress, and 
the immediately pending one being on the amend- 


ment of Mr. Maury, declaring those gentlemen not: 


duly elected — . 

Mr. LEGARE, who was entitled to the floor, 
contended that if Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne 
were elecied at all, they-were elected members for 
the ensuing two years. This was clear, beyond all 
controversy. The election had been held and con- 
ducted throughout in the strictest conformity with 
the laws of the State of Mississippi. ‘The writ had 
been issued in due time, the proclamation of the 
Governor had been made precisely at the time it 
cnzht to have been; and the whole election was 
carried on throughout according to law. The whole 
people ofthe State of Mississippi had been deeply 
interested in the contest: they attended the polls in 
full numbers, and decided the election of the gentle- 
men present by a very large majority. 
Uon then was, whether this election, which was 
complete in all its parts, exact in all its forms, and 
decisive beyond all controversy, wes to be set aside 
asa mere nothing, the voice of a whole State 
stifled, and their representatives sent back. Mr. 
L. then quoted largely from “ Binney on the Ken- 
tucky Election,” and entered into a long argument 
to show that the election was strictly legal, and not 
at variance with the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that in reference to 
this particular election, he could suggest a plansi- 
ble reason why the present members should retain 
their seats—a reason which had not as yet been 
urged, and to which he confessed he should be 
puzzied to find an objection. It was this: The 
House of Representatives was composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year; and the Constitu- 
tion said that the States should regulate the manner 
and time of choosing them, unless Congress should 
interfere. The State of Mississippi had acted in 
accordance with this provision, and had elected her 
representatives to serve for the ensuing two years. 
The time of their election had not yet expired; and 
if they had been permitted to retain their seats to 
this period, in that view of the case, he would con- 
fess that if the objection were urged, he should be 
puzzled to set it aside. Under the letter of the 
Constitution, there was nothing to prohibit it. 

Mr. MASON of Ohio thought, that if the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi, with all his legal 
knowledge, both of the State law, and that of the 
Constitution, was of opinion that the terms of elec- 
tidn would expire with the present session, (and 
that was his opinion, he having inserted a clause in 
the writ to that effect,) then it would be a fair in- 
ference to suppose that the people of the State of 
Mississippi had a similar impression. 

Mr. GHOLSON hoped the gentleman would 
allow him to state that, at the time of his and 
his colleague’s election, there was not the slightest 
doubt amorg the peonle of Mississippi but that, 
whoever were elected, were elected for the whole 
term of the twenty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. MASON disclaimed any disrespect to the 
gentlemen from that State, but had merely stated 
what, in his opinion, was a fair inference, without 
knowing any thing about facts. He then went on 
to give his reasons why he could not vote for the 
resolution reported by the committee. After which, 

On motion of Mr, HAYNES, 

‘he House adjoucned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuzspay, October 3, 1837. 

No petitions or resolutions having been offered, 

the Senate proceeded to the 
ORDER OF THE DAY, 

The bill imposing additional duties on public of- 
ficers as depositories in certain eases. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and delivered his views 
in favor of the bill, and was followed by Mr. 
WEBSTER in reply. Mr. BUCHANAN replied 
briefly to Mr, Weresrzr; after which the qnestion 
on Bir. Caruoun'’s amendment was taken by yeas 
and nays, when there appeared for the amendment 
24, against it 23, as follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchan- 


The ques- | 
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an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane. Sevier, Smith of Connecti- 
cut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, 
and Young—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Geor- 
gia, Knight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Web- 
ster, and White—23. : 

The question was then™taken on substituting the 
bill of Mr Rives, “ designating the funds receiva- 

“ble in payment of the revenues of the United 
States,” and decided in the negative—ayes 22, nays 
26, as follows? 

-YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tacky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, and 
White—22. 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchan- 
‘an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Mor- 
ris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Rebinson, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, and Young-—26. 

* The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on the amendment offered by Mr. Preston, to 
make the State banks the special depository. of 
the accruing revenue of the United States, and de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 22, nays 26, asfollows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, and 
White—22. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buch- 
anang Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Lian, Lyon, Morris, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, and Young—26, 

The amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
was medified and agreed to. 2 

An amendment was then offered by Mr. MOR- 
RIS, that no notes should he received for the public 
dues, of a less denomination than ten dollars, and 
which were not payable where issued. 

Mr. STRANGE moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Morris, so as to strike out the re- 
striction as to notes under five dollars. The ques- 
tion being taken by yeas and nays—there appeared 
for it 24, against it 20, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Linn, Lyon, 
Nicholas, Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, Sevier, 
Spence, Strange, Swift, Wall, Wright, and Young 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Buch- 
anan, Clay of Kentucky, Davis, King of Georgia, 
McKean, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, 
Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Tipton, Walker, White, and Williams—20, 

The question was then taken on Mr. Morris 
amendment; which was adopted. 

The bill then having been reported to the Senate 
as amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, by the following vote: 


J- YEAS—-Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buch- 


anan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith 
of Conneciicut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
facky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, King of 
Georgia, Knight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster 
and White—23. 

The bill is in the following words: 


A BILL imposing additional duties as deposito- 


ries, in certain cases, on public officers. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Treasurer of the United States,. 
the treasurers of the Mint and its branches, all 
collectors of the customs, and surveyors acting in 


| that capacity, all receivers of public money, and 
| postmasters, be, and they are hereby, required to 
: keep safely, without loaning or using, all the pub- 


lic moncy collected by them, or otherwise, at any 
time placed in their possession, till the same is or 
dered by the proper department to be transferred 


| or paid out; in which cases, the transfers and pay- 


ments shall be faithfully made by them as directed, 


| and all other duties performed as fiscal agents, 


which may be imposed by this or former acts of 
Congress, or by any regulation of the Treasury 
Department made in conformity thereto. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That all mar- 
shals, district attorneys, and others having publie 
money to pay over, ard all patentees wishing to 


; make payment to the United States, may make the 


same to the Treasurer in this city, or to the Mint 
and its branches, when near or convenient; and, 


| when not, may deposite the same with such collec- 


tor, receiver, or other depository, as may be more 
conveniently situated, and may be selected for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 


| the public money in the possession of any deposi- 


tory, by collection, transfer, or payment, shall be 
inconveniently situated for public use, or shall ac- 
cumulate so as to exceed the amount of the exist- 
ing bond of any such officer, - any part of it, or 


| the excess (as the case may be) shall either be 


drawn out for payments, or be transferred else- 
where to some other depository; or the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury shall require such additional secu- 
rity as may be considered proper and safe; and in 
the mean time, bonds, new and suitable in their 
terms, shall in all cases, at as early a day as possi- 
ble after the passage of this act, be required of all 
depositories, in such sums and form as may be 
deemed reasonable and secure by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, fot the performance of all the duties 
required under the same or any previous laws. 
Suc. 4, And be it further enacted, That the said 
oflicers respectively may, be allowed any necessary 
additional expenses for Clerks, fire-proof chests, or 
vaults, or other necessary expenses of safe-keep- 
ing, transferring, and disbursing said moneys; all 
such expenses of every character to be first ex- 
pressly authorized by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, whose directions upon all the above subjects 
by way of regulation and otherwise, are to be 


| strictly followed by all the said officers. 


Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the ‘Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause examinations to be made of the 
books, accounts, and money on hand, of the seve- 
‘al officers charged by this act with the safe-keep- 
ing, transfer and disbursement of the public moneys; 
and for that purpose to appoint special agents, as 
occasion may require, with such reasonable com- 
pensation as he may allow, to be fixed and declared 
at the time of each appointment; which said exa- 
minations, in all cases where the sum on hand usu- 
ally exceeds three-fourths of the amount of the offi- 
cer’s bond, shall not be made less frequently than 
once in each year, and as much more frequently, in 
those and all other cases, as the Secretary, in his 
discretion, shall direct. The agents selected to 
make these examinations shall be instructed to exa- 
mine as well the books, accounts, and returns of the 
officer, as the money on hand, and the manner of 
its being kept, to the end that uniformity and accu- 
racy in the accounts, as well as safety to the public 
moneys, may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, That, in addi- 
lion to the examinations provided for in the last 
preceding section, as a further guard over the pub- 
lic moneys, it shall be the duty of each naval offi- 


| cer and surveyor, as a check upon the collector of 


the customs of their respective districts; of each re- 
gister of a land office, as a check upon the receiver 
of his land office, and of the director and superin- 
tendent of each mint and braneh mint, as a check 
upon the treasurers, respectively, of the said mints, 
at the close of each quarter of the year, and es 
much more frequently es they shall be directed to 
do so by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to examine 
the books, accounts, returns, and money on hand, 
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` {Continued fron No. 6.] 
of the.collectors, receivers, and treasurers, and to 
make a full, accurate, and faithful return to the 
Treasury Department of their condition. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Se-. 


eretary of the Treasury shall, with as much expe- 
dition as the convenience of the public business 
and the safety of the public funds will permit, 
withdraw the balances remaining with the late and 
present depositories of the pablic moneys, and con- 
fine the safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
those moneys, to the depositories established by this 
act. p 

Sec., 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
payment of the expenses authorized by this act, a 
suficient sam be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all officers 
charged by this act with the-safe-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public money, are hereby 
required to keep an accurate eniry of each sum re- 
ceived, and of the kindof money in which it is 
received, and of each payment or transfer, and of 
the kind of currency in which they are made; and 
that if any one of the said officers shalt convert to 
his own use, in any way whatsoever, or shall use 
by way of investment in any kind of property or 
merchandise, or shall loan with or without interest, 
any portion of the public moneys intrusted to him 
for safe-kecping, disbursement, transfer, or for any 
other purpose, every such act shalt be deemed and 


adjudged to be an embezzlement of so much of the. 


said moneys as shall be thus taken, converted, in- 
vested, used, or loaned, which is hereby declared 
to be a high misdemeanor; and any officer or per- 
son convicted thereof before any court of the Unit- 


ed States of competent jurisdiction; shall be sen-. 


tenced to imprisonment for a term of not Jess than 
two, nor more than five, years, and to a fine equal 
to the amount of the money émbezzied. 

Sec. 10. And be it further‘enacted, That, from and 
after the thirty-first day. of December, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, the resolution of eigMteen 
hundred. and sixteen, authorizing the receiving of 
notes of specie paying banks in dues to the Govern- 
ment, shall be so repealed that only three-fourths of 
the amount due to the Government, for daties, 
taxes, sales of public lands, or othes debts, may be 
received in the notes of specie paying banks; and 
that, from and after the thirty-first day of Decem- 
her, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, one-half may 
be so received ; and, from and after. the thirty-first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and forty, one- 
fourth: Provided, That the notes of no bank shall 
be received which shall refuse. to receive in pay- 
ment and deposite, at par with gold and silver, 
such. Treasury notes or bills as Congress shall au- 
thorize to be received, by law, in the public dues: 
Provided further, That no bank note of a less de- 
nomination than ten dollars, or which note shall 
not he payabie when issued, shal! be receivable into 
tie Treasury of the United’ States. and, from: and 
after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, all sums due for duties, 
sales of public lands, or other debts to the Govern- 


ment, and all payments to the General. Post Office, _ 


shall be paid in gold and silver coin only, or in 
such notes, bills, or paper, issued under the author- 
ity of the United States, as may be directed to bere- 
ccived by law; and, from and after the said thirty- 
first day ef December, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, every officer or agent engaged in 
making disbursements cn acconnt of the United 
States, or of the General Pest Office, shall make all 
payments in gold and silver coin only, or in such 
notes, bills, or paper, issued as aforesaid, when au- 
thorized by law; and any receiving or disbursing 
officer or agent, who shall neglect, evade, or violate 
the provisions of this ‘section, shall be dismissed the 
service, and shall forfeit all compensation which 
may then be due him. 

Sec. 11, And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pres 
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scribe regalations to enforċe the speedy presentation 
of all Government drafis for payment, at the places 
where payable, and to prescribe the times, accord- 
ing to the different distances of the depositories, 
within which they shall be presented for payment; 
and in default of such presentation, to prescribe 
any other mode and place of payment which he 
may deem proper. : : 
. The CHAIR presented a report from the War 
Department from the president of the board of offi- 
ers appointed to examine certain new inventions 
in fire arms: laid on the’ table, and ordered to be 
‘printed. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY of Alabama, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, October 3, 1837. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH, 

Mr. EVANS of Maine obtained leave of absence 
from and after Monday next. 

Petitions and memorials were presented by 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. 

Messrs. NAYLOR and DARLINGTON, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAXWELL of New Jersey. 

Mr. FILMORE of New York. 

{Mr. FLETCHER presented— 

A memorial of the inhabitants of the town of 
Concord, county of Essex, State of Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas to the Union. 

A memorial of S: A. Chandler ana thirty-three 
others, of Peacham, county of Caledonia, Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas. 

A remonstrance of one hundred and forty-one 
women, of Berlin, county of Washington, State of 
Vermont, against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. 

A remonstratice of Joseph Flagg and thirty-three 


others, inhabitants of Wheelock, Vermont, against . 


the admission of Texas, 

A remonstrance of ninety-two: women, of War- 
ren, Washington county, State of Vermont, against 
the annexation of Texas to the Union. 

A remonstrance of L. P. Parks, of Barnet, Ver- 
mont, and filteen others, against the admission of 
Texas to the Union. ' 

A petition of S. A. Chandler and thirty-three 
others, of Peacham, county of Caledonia, V r- 
mont, for the abolition of the slave trade ‘in the 
District of Columbia. 

A petition of ninety-two women, of Warren, 
Washington county, Vermont, for the. abolition of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

A petition of the inhabitants of Concord, county 
Essex, Vermont, for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

A petition of one hundred and forty-one women, 
of Berlin, Washington county, Vermont, for the 
immediate abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. 

A petition of one hundred and fifty-six women, 
of Waitsfield, Washington county, Vermont, for 


the immediate abolition of slavery in the District 


of Columbia. ] 

Messrs. ADAMS and PARMENTER, of Mas- 
sachusetts. : 

[Mr. Pannenrer presented the petition of Geo. 
W. Story. and 78 others, of Carlisle, and Ezra 
Ripley and 127 others, of Concord, both of the 


county of Middlesex, Massachusets, against the 


annexation of Texas to the American Union.} 
Mr. DAVEE of Maine. 
MISSISSIPPI -ELECTION. 
The House then proeeeded to the consideration 
of the business of the morning hour, being the re- 


. port of the Committee of Elections, which was ac- 


companied by the following resolution : 
Resolved, That Samuel J. Gohison and John FP. 
H. Claiborne are duly clected members of the 


twenty-fifth Congress, and as such are entitled to 


take their seats. 
The question pending was the motion of Mr. 


„Maury to strike out all after the word & resolved,” 


, GLOBE. _ 
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rum might have 
-the 


and insert, “ that Samuel J. Gholson;and: John: F 
H. Claiborne, not being duly: elected. member: 
the House: of Representatives ofthe twenty-fif 
Congress of ‘the United States, are not entitled. to: 
seats on this floor as such.’ La ob A 
Mr. HAYNES said that, until particular circum- 


cipate in it. But, as his own views had not been 


‘presented by any one, he would. offer: them:very . 


briefly to the House. : 


In the various definitions which had been-given 
of thé term vacancy, and the cirewmstances which 
could produce it, he thought gexitlemen had con- 
fined themselves to a too nice and rigid 4echni- 
cality. To enable usto arrive ata just conclusion, 
it is necessary to consider the purpose of. the. Fe- 
deral Convention in organizing the Congress of the 


United States. What, then, was that purpose? It was i 
to create a -pérpetuity in the office of each. He; 


then placed himself on ‘the ground, and announced 


the proposition; which he was sure no one could 


controvert, that the representative office is a‘ per- 
petual office in the plain contemplation and méan- 
ing of the Constitution. If he was correct in his 
position—and he believed it to be impregnable—it 
follows, as a. necessary consequence, that there 
should be perpetual ‘succession in’ that. office. 
Gentlemen had discussed the meaning: of the 
term ‘casualty, in reference to a vacancy, with, 
as’ he believed, the same confined ‘and erroneous 


notion of it which they had applied to the term va.’ : 


cancy. They seemed to consider it as only appli- 
cable to the act of the incumbent of an office, or. 
the yrovidence of God in removing him from it,. 
when its fair and legitimate import made it equally 
applicable to the party possessing the power and: 
the right to fill such office. If the representative 


office is perpetual, and if. it implies perpetual sués: ` 


cession, there is no further difficulty in. the’ 
present case. The inevitable consequence’ must 
that, be whenever the rppeetuity of succession is 
broken, 10 matter whether it be occasioned by the 
individual who previously filled thé office, or by the 
negligence or otherwise of thé constituent holding 
the power of appointment in his hands, there resulis 
a vacancy. And in carrying out our inquiry, it is 
proper to look back to the period when the Consti- 
tution went into operation.’ The- representative 
office is for the term of two years; and in setting the 
new’ system in motion, its operation commenced on 
the fourth of March, 1789; thus fixing the time 
from which the constitutional period is to be estima- 
ted. All the elections to Congress were computed 
in anticipation of it; and on: that day, or near to it, 
was the first session of Congress under our present 
organization commenced. 

He said the views he had presented received 
confirmation from the fact, that at the present time 
a majority of the States which formed the Consti- 
tution, consisting of Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, and the States of Maine and 
Vermont, since formed of a portion of them, and 
sending here a large majority of representatives 
from the original thirteen States—a majority of one 
hundred and eighteen to fifty-tive—keep up a per- : 
petnal succession in this House. f ai 

But to show the mischievous operation of.a dif- 


-ferent doctrine, it would be sufficient to state, that 


there was an actual House of Representatives ex- 
isting on the 4th of March last, by the- previous 
election of at least one hundred ‘and; forty 
members, constituting a constitutional quorum 
for the transaction of business. Suppose’ some 
great national contingency. had then made it 
the dniy of the President to. convene Congress at 
the earliest practicable period?” There was a 
constitutional quorum. for. ` business in exis- 
tence, and no one can. deny -the constitutional 
power of the Exéculive, tinder the emergency sup- 
posed, to call ‘them together. But although a quo- 
peen--so convened, a majority of 
States would have heen unrepresented: fo 


VoruME dss: ND. feo 


‘stances had called his attention. to the subject: of . 
„discussion yesterday, he had not-intended to parti» . - 


t 


98. Cs 


months, according to the doctrine contended for, 
that no such vacancy existed as authorized the ex- 
ereise of Executive authority to fill # according to 
the provisions of the Constitution. And here gen- 
temen had mistaken the true point, by presuming 
that all which ought to have been done, either by 
the Legislatures of the respective States or the 
Congress, had been done in this matter. But how 
statis the case? If the representative office is per- 
petual, and if that perpetuity implies, as it most 


unquestionably does imply, perpetual succession, it | 
follows, as a consequence, that neither the one nor | 
the other has come up to the intenfion of the Con- | 
stitution, so far as the States which have post- s 


poned their Congressional election beyond. the com- 
mencement of the term are concerned. If, 
then, by the negligence of. those States, and 
of Congress, the perpetuity of succession has beer 
broken, hew can that deprive the Governor of his 
constitutional right, or excuse him from his high 
gonstitutional obligation, to see that the vacancy 
shall be filled? There is certainly no conflict be- 
tween the rights of the States or of Congress on 
the one hand, and the Governor on the other. 
under this view of the subject. It was made the 
duty of the States, and in default of it, of Con- 
gress, to keep up a constant succession in the repre- 
sentative body. And in the failure of either to do 
so, the right and the duty of: the Governor of a 
State requires of hiin to supply the omission. 

Nor is this view derogatory to the rights of the 
people, but in support and affirmance of them. In 
the case already supposed, of a convention of Con- 
“gress at the commencement of the constitutional 
term, according to the doctrine advanced by those 
who ‘oppose the regularity of the Mississippi elec- 
tion, nearly two-thirds of the States would have 
heen unrepresented for months, and their consti- 
tuents unheard in this body. But, upon the doc- 
trine advanced by him, Mr. H. said the omission 
of the State legislatures and of Congress would be 
supplied, and every State represented in this House 
as it should be, without the least possible delay. 
But he would go one step farther with his argu- 
ment, and say, that as the representative office. is 
perpetual, and as that implies perpetual succession, 
if the State legislature and Congress shall so leave 
it, that on the 4th of . March, corresponding with 
the biennial eommencement of the representative 
term in this House, any State shall be unrepre- 
sented, a vacancy has happened on which arises 
the power and the obligation of the Governor to 
cause it to be filled. 

He said he was aware thal this might be consi- 

dered a novel doctrine, but it was the legitimate 
canesanenioe of his original proposition: the perpe- 
lutty of the representative office; and he had already 
shown that the people were deeply interested in the 
establishment of the doctrine. If his premises and 
conclusion were legitimate, the honorable gentle- 
men claiming a right to seats in this House as 
representatives from the State of Mississippi, are as 
much entitled to them as any members belonging 
to it. 


Mr. SLADE contended neither the resolution 


nor the amendment took the true ground. He did 
not believe that the members elected were entitled 
to hold their seats during the entire continuance of 
the 25th Congress, and he did believe they were 
entitled to seats at the extra session; and if any gen- 
tleman would bring forward a proposition to “this 
effect, he would vote for it. He was not in favor 
of the amendment, but if he was compelled to de- 
cide between it and the original resolution, he 
weuld be compelled to vote for it. From the most 
carefal examination which he could give the sub- 
ject, he had come to the conclusion that such a 


vacancy had happened as. was contemplated by the | 


Constitution. He contended that the Governor had 
the power te fill up this vacancy, by issuing his writ 
of election to fill the vacancy until the time of the 
regular eleetion under the Constitution of the 
Siate, and went into a lengthy argument in support 
of this view of the case. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST thought it perfectly mani- 
fest that the people of Mississippi intended to have 
representatives in @ongress at the present extra 
session, and he was glad that by the rules of the 
House the gentlemen were permitted to take seats 
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at the present session of. ‘Congress, because he was 
always willing to take into account the will of 
the constifiiency. It was assumed, however, that 
the people believed at the time of the election, that 
they were electing representatives for the twenty- 
fifth Congress; but this he took to be an improper 
assumption; because the people were only autho- 
rized by the Governor to vote for members to the 
extra session of Congress,and therefore it was but fair 
to presume’ that the people were not generally of opi- 
nion that they were electing members for the whole of 
the Twenty-fifth Congress. They were led to believe 
by the proclamation ¢ of the Governor, that the ter 

of those they were voting for would expire at ihe 
time when the existing law of the State provided 
ihat the eleetion for members of Congress should take 
place. Ie contended that it was not in the power of 
the Governor to authorize an election for the whole 
of the 25th Congress; because, if the Governor was 
clothed with this power, he could set aside the 
laws of the State entirely. He contended that the 
real difficulty in relation to the Mississippi election 
was defective legislation; because the Legislature 
had not provided for the exigency which might 
arise in case of a call of an extra session of Con- 
gress immediately after the fourth of March. It 
appeared to him that the proper. course would 
have been for the Governor to call the Legislature 
to provide the means of filling up the vacancy 
which had_occurred, and cited the late election i in 
Rhode Island as an illustr ation of his idea. There 
the Legislature provided for the case.of an earlier 
election of Representatives to Congress, and no one 
dreamed that this difficulty would be remedied by 
the Governor issuing his writ of clection to supply 
the vacancy. 

Mr. HOWARD had supposed it was conceded 
on all hands that we must come to one or two đe- 
cisions on this question, and that there was no such 
middle ground as that assumed by the gentleman 
from Vermont, (Mr. Slade,) and that was, that we 
must either adopt the report of the cow. mittee, or 
the amendment submitted by a member of the mi- 
nority. He had thought that gentlemen on all 
hands had conceded that these two gentlemen were 
either members of the Twenty-fifth Congress, or 
that they were not members at ail. But the gen- 
tleman. from Vermont had taken a middie ground, 
and says he believes these two gentlemen “elected 
to fill the vacancy during the extra session of Con- 
gress; yet he brings forward no proposition, and 
declares, notwithstanding, that he believed these 
gentlemen members of, the extra session, that he- 
will vote for the amendment ‘pending, thereby ex- 
pelling those gentlemen from the House during the 
present session ; because, if the vote was taken 
to-day, and the ‘amendment carried, they would not 
be entitled to seats to-morrow. 

Although the gentleman admitted that the people 
of Mississippi were entitled to have representatives 
at the present extra session, yet he is prepared to _ 
deprive them of their representatives to-morrow. 
They had been told by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi on yesterday, that the people of that State 
elected them nnder the impression that they were 
electing members for the whole of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress, and that scarcely a man in Mississippi 
thought that the election was merely for the extra 
session; and he took it that there was the strongest 
evidenee of this being the case, exhibited by “the 
fact that there was now but one person in Missis- 
sippi who had brought himself to the notice of the 
people of Mississippi for election in November. If 
the people of the State believed that these gentle- 
men were not elected for the whole of the Twenty- 


_ fifth Congress, he imagined they would be making 


every preparation for the election in November 
next. Congress, he contended, was an entire hody, 
and could not ‘be made up of one set of men for 
two months, and another set of men for the re- 
mainder of the term. The members all came in at 
one time, and all went out at one time They 
might be compared to the changes of a stage coach, 
whioh; having run its stage, had an entire change 
of horses; but a according to thé construction of the 


gentleman from Vermont, he would be stopping at | 


every mile to introduce a new horse. He contended 
that the people were entitled to the benefit of the 
whole of the time of a representative, or of a set of 


- representatives, at the present session of Congress, because he was |] representatives, and that it would be entirely im that it would be entirely im- 


proper to have one set of men at the commence- 
ment of a Congress, when the President presented 
the state of the country to the view of the House, 
and another set two months afterwards, who knew 
nothing of these subjects. Gentlemen had con- 
tended | that no vacancy had occurred in the repre- 
sentation from the State of Mississippi, and that if 
the two representatives were removed to-morrow, 
by a vote of the House, there wouid be no vacancy. 
If the representatives from that State were removed 
from the House by a vote of the House to-day, he 
wonld ask any gentleman whether there would not 
be a vacancy in their seats? He would point to those 
vacant seats, and ask gentlemen if no vacancy had 
occurred in the representation from the State of 
Mississippi.. Oh! but say gentlemen, this is not 
such a vacancy as is contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. Thishe took to be a very forced eonstruc- 
tion of the word vacancy. Mr. M. then referred 
to Elliot’s debates on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, to show that it was the intention of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution to make the clause in re- 
lation to the vacancy apply to ali cases of vacan- 
cy, no matter in what manner it might occur; and 
he also referred to the opinion of J udge Story ona 
case of vacancy in the office ofa foreign minister, 
in which there had been a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Senate, or a portion of the Senate, and 
President Madison; and it was stated in the work 
of Judge Story that the Senate had entered a pro- ; 
test against a certain appointment made by Presi- 
dent Madison. 

Mr. ADAMS rose, and stated that it was a mis- 
take in Judge Story, in saying that a protest had 
been entered by the Senate, in relation to the ap- 
pointment alluded to. A Senator from Massachu- 
seits had brought forward a proposition, declaring 
the appointment alluded to illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, and the subject was debated to the close of 
that session, without coming to any conclusion, and 
was again resumed at the. commencement of the 
next session; and after as patient deliberation as 
the Senate ever gave to any subject, it was indefi- 
nitely postponed by a vote of the majority of the 
Senate; so that there never was any protest by 
the Senate against the appointment. And now, if 
he might be ‘permitted to say one word, he would 
give his understanding of this word “happen” i in cases 
of vacancies. He believed, in relation to offices, 
that every one happens to be vacant which is not 
full, and that he believed was the sense and meaning 
of the Constitution, whether the vaeancy occurred 
from casualty, the “regular course of events, expi- 
ration of term, or other cause. ` In relation to the 
offices of public” ministers, they were not offices 
created by the Jaws or the Constitution, but were 
offices known to the laws of nations, and created 
by the laws of nations. Ministers were sent to 
every part of the world by the President, and 
whenever there is a necessity for the appointment 
of such minister, that office is vacant. This was 
what he understood by the term vacant, and he 
. believed this was the understanding of every Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. HOWARD was glad the gentleman from 
` Massachusetts had had an opportunity of explain- 
ing, as he considered his opinion as having very 
great weight in this matter. It had demolished the 
structure raised by the gentleman from @hio [Mr. 
Mason] entirely. 

Mr. MASON explained, and contended that the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachuselts had 
not effected the argument he had used, or the 
authority he had referred to. 

Mr. HOWARD resumed, and contended that it 
was notin the power of the Legislature of a State 
to prevent the people from having a representation 
in Congress. If the Legislature “neglected to pro- 
vide for having the people represented on all occa- 
sions in the House of Representatives, then it was 
the duty of the Governor of a State to provide 
that the vacancy should be filled, as it wag the 
right of the people always to be represented. 
According to his understandizg of what the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution was in rela- 
tion to this matter, he believed it was intended that, 
if the Legislature failed to make provision for fill: 
ing all vacancies which might exist, then it was the 


duty of the Governors of the States to provide for 
the case; and that the power of regulating this 
matter was only jntended to rest with Congress in 
cases of great emergency: This was what he un- 
derstood to be the spirit and meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The subject was further discussed: by Messrs. 
LINCOLN and HASTINGS, in opposition to the 
report of the committee, and by Mr. LOOMIS of 
New York in its support, till half-past two o'clock, 
when the House took its usual recess till 4 o'clock. 


[Eventne Sessron.] 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 


munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
answer to a resolution of the House, calling upon 
him to communicate to the House all the corre- 
spondence between that Department and any indi- 
viduals or banks, relative to a bill now before Con- 
gress, to authorize the President to direct the issue 
of Treasury notes; which, on motion of Mr. 
GRENNELL, was laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. ` 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
cemmunication from the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, in answer to a resolution calling upon him to 
communicate to this House the returns of receivers 
of public moneys, in pursuance of the order of the 
llth July, 1836, the amount of gold, silver, and 
bills received by them, &c.; which, on motion of 
Mr. GRENNELL, was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

. The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President: 

To the House af Representatives of the United States: 

I transmit to the House of Representatives a Re- 
port of the Secretary of State, containing the infor- 
mation requested by their resolution of the 19th inst. 
[in relation to the tohacco trade] together with the 
documents by which the report was accompanied. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

Wasrineron, Sept. 30, 1837. 

On motion of Mr. HAYNES, 

The message was laid on the. table and ordered 
to be printed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President: 

To the House of Representatives of ihe United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 13th inst. respecting an 
annexation of Texas to the United Siates, I trans- 
mit a Report from the Secretary of State, and the 
documents by which it was accompanied. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

Wasuineron, Sept. 30, 1837. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, 

The message and documents were laid on the 
table, and 10,000 exira copies ordered to be print- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 
following message from the President: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 13th ultimo, concerning 
the bonndary between the United States and the Mex- 
ican Republic, and a cession of territory belonging 
to the Mexican Confederation tothe United States, 
I transmit a Report from the Secretary of State, 
and the documents by which it was accompanied. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

Wasuineton, Oct. 2, 1837. 

To the President cf the United States: 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, dated 
the 13th ult. requesting the President to communi- 
cate to that House, so far as may be consistent with 
the public interest, all the correspondence between 
the Government of the United States, and that of 
Mexico, concerning the boundary between them; 
and particularly concerning any proposition for a 
cession of a territory belonging to the Mexican 
Confederation to the United States, and also all cor- 
respondence relating thereto between the Depart- 
ment of State and the Diplomatic Representatives 
of the United’ States in Mexico, and of the said 
Department with those of the Mexican Republic, 
accredited to the Government of the United States, 
has the honor to lay before the President éopies of 
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all the correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments ‘on the subject of the boundary line, not 
heretofore communicated’ to‘ Congress, and ‘of 
all the. instructions to. the‘ representatives of 
the United States at Mexico on the subject 
of a cession of territory by ‘the Mexican con- 
federation to the United States. 
respondence between the Government of the United 
States and Mexico: has taken place on the subject 
of acession of territory, either at Mexico or at 
Washington. In one of “his communications to 
this Department, however, Mr. Butler mentions’ a 
note which he addressed to Mr. Alamon on the 15th 
of July, 1832, giving his reasons for reviewing the 
question of boundary, and explaining the advanta- 
ges which both nations would probably derive by 
‘changing the line from the Sabine. No copy of 
this note has ever been communicated to this De- 
partment, nor is there any draft on record of it in 
the archives of the legation of the United States at 
Mexico. The communication of the representa- 
tives of the United States fo their own Government 
on that subject, are within the limitation contained 
in the resolution referred to this Department. AN 
which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, October 2, 1837. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the mes- 
sage and accompanying documents were laid on 
the table and ordered to be printed. 

MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 

The House than resumed the consideration of the 
report of the Committee of Elections, which was ac- 
companied by the following resolution: ; 

Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F; 
H. Claiborne are duly elected members of the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, and as such are entitled to 
take their seats. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Maury to strike out all after the word “ resolved,” 
and insert, “ that Samuel J. Gholson and John F. 
H. Claiborne, not being duly elected members of 
the Hlouse of Representatives of the twenty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, are not entitled to 
seats on this floor as such.” 

Mr. LOOMIS resumed and concluded his re- 
marks in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS said the question was not as to 
whether or not the vacancy had been filled, but 
whether ithad been filled for the whole term of the 
present Congress. The law of the State of Missis- 
sippi made it clear, that although the Governor had 
a right to issue his writ to fill the vacancy, it was 
only until superseded by the general election in 
November. He had no right to issue his writ for 
an election for the whole term, as was evident from 
the words, “antil superseded,” etc. which were 
added to the writ. These words had been inserted 
in conformity with the laws of that State, and had 
they been omitted, the Governor would virtually 
have repealed the State law. But it might be 
taken for granted that a large portion of the people 
at the polls believed they were electing members 
for the whole term. Mr. A. went on to show that 
the present members could not retain their seats, 
unless re-elected the Ist of November, in conformi- 
ty with the law of their State; but as they were here, 
he wished them to remain until the expiration of 
the present session, and then return home, when 
there would be no doubt of their being again cho- 
sen by the people. ` : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked that there might be 
a cali of the House. This was agreed to, and the 
roll -was called, when 105 members answered to 
their names. ` 

Mr..CAMBRELENG moved that all farther 
proceedings in the call be dispensed with; and with 
a. view of affording the absent members time to re- 
sume their seats, asked for the yeas and nays on 
his motion, which being ordered, resulied—yeas 
137, nays 61. So all further proceedings in the 
call were dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio said, that as there 
was a doubtas to whether the gentlemen from Missis- 
sippi had been elected for the present session only, 
or the whole Congress, he thought it would be the 
better plan to lay the whole subject on the table, 
and thus afford time for them to returs, and be 


No other cor- 


` Underwood, Vail, Vanderveer, 


re-elected. “With that view he moved that th 
report of the Committee ‘of: Elections, with the’. 
amendment thereto, be laid’ on’ the table, and on 
that question he sked for the ‘yeas and nays: 
Mr. WHITTLESEY withdrew “his ‘motion. a 
the request of Mr. FILMORE, who ‘hoped 
subject would not’ be thus disposed of, as itavould : 


is mot 
resulted: 


John W. Jones, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Lincoln, £ 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Andrew W. Loomis, Marvin, James 
M. Mason,-Martin, May, McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham 
McClellan, McClure, McKim, Menefee, Mercer, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Samuel W, Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray,» 
Noyes, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patterson, Patton, Pa: ner, 
Pearce, Peck, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Phillips, 
Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, 
Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Sheffer, Charles Shepard, Shields, 
Shipler, Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Stratton, Tas 
liaferro, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney,’ 
Wagener, ‘Weeki, Albert, $. 
White, John White, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Sherrod’ Wil. 
liams, Jared W. Williams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H: 
Williams, Worthington, and Yell—145. EE REEL i 
So the motion to lay on the table was decided in 
the negative. i EE 
Mr. HAYNES then moved ‘the previous ques- 
tion which was seconded—yeas 105, nays 81;: and: 
the main question ‘was ordered without'a division. 
- Mr. BRIGGS called for the yeasandnays:on’ 
the main question, which was the adoption: of. the 
resolution reported by the Com mittee of Elections, ' 
that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were entitled. ° 
to their seats, which were ordered, and: were—yeas' 


118, nays 101, as follows: er eee 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson,, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Ricknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng Jolin Campbell, Peay. 
Garter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, .Ciley, Clark, Cleveland, 
Coles, Connor, Crary, Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Edwards, Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, : 
Foster, Fry, Gallup, Glascock, William Graham, Grant, Gray, 
Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Marrisoni, ` Hawkins. Haynes, 
Herod, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, Inghan, Thomas B. 
Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel: Jones, 
John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Legare, Lead- 
better, Lewis, Logan, Arphaxed : Loomis, James M. “Mason, 
Martin, May, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, MeCiure, 
McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. 
Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Palmer, Parker, Parmen- 
ter, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Plumer, Potter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardeou, Rives, Sheffur, 
Shipler. Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart. Taylor, Tomas, 
Titus, Toucey, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, 
Weeks, Albert $S. Whhe, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. 
Williams, and Worthington— 118. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen; Jobn W. 
Allen, Ayckrigg, Bell, Bond, Borden, Briggs, William Bi Cal- 
houn, John Calhoon, William B. Campbell, William B. Car- 
ter, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Cran- 
ston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, 
Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Richard 
Fletcher, Filmore, Riee Garland, Goode, Graves, Grenneli, 
Griffin, Hail, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, 
Henry, Robert M. T. Hunter, Henry Johnson, Lawler,’ Dis- 
coln, Andrew: W. Loomis, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, Samson 
Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, Menifee, Mercer, MiNi- 
gan, Calvary Morris, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Patton, Pearce, 
Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. 
Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sibley. Slade, Southgate, 
Siantey, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tulinghast, Toland, 
Towns, Underwood; John White, Elisha’ Whittlesey, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph? Williams,: Christopher 
H. Wilhams, Wise, and Yorke—l0l. ; 

So Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne were declared 
to have been duly elected members of the Twenty~ 
fifth Congress from the State of Mississippi, and, 
as such, entitled to their seats on this floor. 

Mr. RICE GARLAND laid on the table an 
amendment. to the bill relative to the state of the 
deposite banks, which was ordered to be printed; 
when, on motion of Mr. MORGAN, 


The House adjourned. 


Wiepsmspa vy: October - 4, 1836. : 

. Mr. Mei EAN: presented a memorial from sun- 
< dry citizens of Philadelphia city and county, against 
‘ the dnnexation of Texas; also one from the citizens 
~ of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, remonstrat: 
ing against the. annexation of Texas; which were 
order ito lie on the table.: ~. 

OANE presented two. petitions. from Wn. 
-J; Brent, of Virginia; the.one praying for a certain 
national institution, the- other. an inquiry into the 
healing ‘the dištresses of the times. 


be printed. . 

ORVELL | piesented a. memorial from 
eitizéns of. Michigan, praying for the pas- 
a pre-emption law for their relief. 

a hë establishment of ‘a. port of entry at 
uth ofthe river St. J oseph in. that State. 

Also, spraying for an adequate appropriation 
from Congress 'to finish Grand river road. 

“Also, 40. improve. the. harbor..at the mouth of 
north Black river, on Lake Michigan; all of which 
were ‘ordéred to be laid’on the fabie. 

Mr. GRUNDY, from. the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported. the following joint resolution: 


‘the United States of Americain Congress. assem- 
e Postmaster General he,” and he is 
èd fo cause the postage on alj letters 


è 
üd in advance at the time of depositing them 
‘for tranbportation by said mail. 
is resolution having been read twice, was re- 
; ferred to the: Committee on Post Offices and Post 
i> Roads, ; 

The bill” regulating the fees of district attorneys 
renewal of merchants’ bonds, was called up 
; ‘for ‘eonsideration. 


CLAYTON and. Mr. CLAY of Alabama, and 
som remärks made, which were not distinctly 
= heard j 
Mr CLAY of ‘Kentucky said.he would have 
beei: better satisfied if the Committee on the Judi- 
city had reported a different bill; for if it passed 
i inti eesel, shape, the attorney’s fees, for the city 
“of Néw York would amount to between twenty and 
thirty- thousand: dollars; so numerous were=the 
bonds to’ be renewed under: existing, emergencies. 
“Why (said Mr. C.) take the business out of the 
hands of the collector of the customs? © Why not 
let him:renew the bonds; and-give him the same 
fée for the renewal that was charged on the origi- 
hal document? . On what pretence are they handed 
over'to the attorney unless for suit? in which case, 
he was entitled to his fees, 


The tax of five dollars, as contemplated by the : 
bill, would fall heavily on the class of small im- | 
porters,: many of whose. bonds did not exceed fifty : 

Five dollars on that sam—ten per cent. | 
“whole amount—would be unreasonabie; | 


dollars. 


nds Yer a very considerable amount were 
subjected only. tothe like. charge. 
equity, no propriety in such a measure. 
propose to.remodify the bill entirely. 
‘Mr. GRUNDY said the object of the bill was to 


secure ‘to. the attorney. five’ dollars, and allow no | 


farther charge... Fhe usage. in: New Yo-k- was, 


when papers were placed in the hands -of an attor- | 
ney, iò charge .certain fees whether the suit was | 


brought or not; it was the custom, he understood, 
in that State, though certainly not in any other, as 
far as'his knowledge avent, and he presumed it was 
under. this law, that.the attorney had received the 
fees ‘so much complained of. 

: Mr. BUCHANAN said the repeaied attention 
of Congress had been called to the subject of fees 
of Government officers; but as yet no adequate re- 
medy. had been provided. Fees varied in the dif- 
Í 

hundred per cent. He believed they acted ùnder a 
law-of Congress of 1799, which left the control to 
Ahe ever igJaws of the States. He had consult- 
ed the Solicitor of the Treasury on the subject, and 
shad_-bee fo that distinguished officer, that in 
three-foul tates no change whatever was 


made; while acting in the capacity ‘of district altor- | 
ney, that officer had never received a farthing forsuch - 


“Resolved. by . the Senate. and Hlotise: of . Représenta-, 


xpress Mailof the United States, to | 


ndments to: this. pill were offered by Mr. 


There was no l 
TIe would 


States as much as two, three, and even four | 


yetitions were Ordered to lie’ cn the ta- || 


- before them did not torch. 


y. Mr. B. agreed with the enator from Ken- 
tucky, ’ thal five dollars, ten: per :éent..on.a bond of 
fifty dollars—as muchas was exacted foga large 
one—-was unjust. , To obviate. that. difficulty, and 
do. justice as. far as. pracucable, be would propose 
to amend the bill, so. as.to ma ke the lee five dol- 
lars.on all. bonds. exeeeding. five hundred. dollars, 
and two dollars for all of and under that sum, in- 
stead.of five-on all classes, as.reported. by the bill. 

Mr. TALLMADGE, was of opinion-that it 


‘would be. better to-postpone the subject, and lay 


the bill on the table until something definite could 
be fixed on. | The fees received by the district at- 
torney -were in entire accordance with the usage of | 
the courts. Mr. T. went ‘into an explanation of 
the manner in which the practice was regulated in 
the State of New York, and the fees law officers 
were entitled to under. the present regulations. 
The bill'as offered. to be ameuded by the gentle- 
man from Penusylvania, (Mr. Bochanan,) gradu- 
ated the fees for the.renewal.of bonds of a small 
amount; but he doubted whether more than five dol- 
lars was. charged for the mere renewal. Mr.T. said 
he had conversed the other day with a merchant 
frem New York, who. told him that he had been 
surety on thirty-cne bonds ; for renewing these the- 
district attorney had charged ‘only iwo ‘dollars on 
each bond, making sixty-two dollars for the whole, 
which. was far less even than proposed by the Sena- 
tor froin Pennsylvania. _ 

Mr. WEBSTER said when he introduced his 
resolution he mentioned that, from the enormous 
amount exacted, he presumed there was some mis- 
take, but the facis were for the committee to inves- 
tigate. He had since received a jetter on the 
subject, which should go to the Committee en the 
Judiciary for their inspection. The charge made 


‘by the district ~ attorney was, according to his 


own, showing, $6 64; which charge he sresumed 
was according to the old English rule of taxing by 
the folio, (so many words;) and. if that were the 
fact, the attorney might be entitled to that amount; 
bat "he thought it high, as blank bonds were. now 
printed, and hence the expense materially lessened. 
‘There were now more than four thousand bonds to 
renew, and he thought two dollars on each wonld 
be sufficient. It was the matter of fees, however, 
that was most complained of, which the bill 
Evils or abtises were 
contagious, and he feared unless the bill covered 
the whole eround, we should find the fees in other 
places based on the system at New York. 

Mr. WRIGHT went into some explanation of 
the practice of the State in relation to fees,and said, 
in justice to the district attorney of New York, 
that the fees received by him were legal; and such 
as citizens paid in like cases. The highest charge 
made for a mere renewal in any case, had never 
been more than six dollars and sixty-four cents; 
and in eases where the amount of the bond did 
not exceed two hundred dollars, he had invariably 
remitted one-third even of that charge. Where so 


` many Bonds were ‘to be renewed, as would be the 


case'at present, he thought the fee high; but in 
places where there were ‘only a few bonds, he was 
not prepared to say it was too high. 

- The question on Mr. Tattminces’s motion to 
lay the bill on the table being taken, it was decided 
in the affirmative. 

The bill imposing additicnal duties on publie of- 
ficers, as depositories in certain cases, having had 
its third reading, the question being on its final pas- 
sage— 

Mr: CLAY, of Alabama, rose and occupied the 
Senate for the space of near two hours in support 
ofethe. bill. Whatever svercticne” micht have 
presented themselves to his mind in the first instance 
as a measure somewhat harsh towards the banks, 
all objections had been removed by the amendment 
of the Senator from Sonth Carolina (Mr, Cathoun.) 
Mr.C went into a full detail of the conduct pur- 
sued by the United States Bank; the attempts of 
that institution to interfere in the politics of the 
country, and the panie it had created on the remo- 
val of the deposites. 

In the course of his remarks, he alluded to. the | 
argument of Mr. Cray of Kentucky, ‘thatthe char- 
ter of a national: bank and thë permanency of the 
Union were identified ; and also remarked on the ; 


declaration. made by the distinguist-ed Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cray) shortly after the removal 
of the depusites, (made in Philadelphia,) that “ we 

were in the midst of a revolution.” He also spoke 
of declarations made in the newspapers and else- 
where, that the deposiles must be restored, or a revolu- 
tion was at hand; and that matters went so far, ac- 
cording to the accounts of the newspapers, that 
two members of Congress ‘addressed the mob at 
Baltimore on- Sunday ; and, as he understood it, 

one of those members had said, by way of apology, 
thal there were no sabbaths in revolutionary times. 

[When Mr. Cray of Alabama concluded his 
speech, 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and thanked him for hav- 
ing alluded to the subject; that he knew such a 
report had been in circulation through the newspa= 
papers, as that he, or another gentleman, (Mr. Bin- 
PJ ) then a member of the other Flouse, had made 

; but that it was fe’se and eailuannious ; thal he 
ee no such remark made on that occasion. 

Mr. CLAY rejoined, that he believed, whatever 
might be the character of the report, it" chad ema- 

nated from newspapers, which supported the cor- 
‘rectness of the gentleman’s position; that he spoke 
from. the newspaper account, which he had never 
before heard controverted. 

[As soon as the Reporter can w rite ont his speech 
from his notes, it wilt be given in full] 

Mr. SOUTIITARD followed Mr. Clay in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 
yo Mr. CLAY of Kentucky asked for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill, and they were or- 
dered, and were-—yeas 26, nays 20, as follows: 

-Y EAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King ot Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Morris, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, ‘Strange, - Walker, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, and Young—-26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, King of 
Georgia, Knight, McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tall 
madge, Tipton, Webster, and White-—20. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama again alluded to the 
' Sunday. affair, and produced the’ tenth volume, 
-part second, of Gales and Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates of 1833--4; and, with the leave of the Se- 
nate, read the following report of Mr. Websters 
own account ofthe affair alluded to, just after his 
‘return from Baltimore, having premised that, from 
the statement of the Senator “trom Massachusetts, 
‘no man would have supposed that any such remark hat 
been. made on the occasion by any one: 

“Mr. Wepgster said he was very sorry to be 
| compelled: to. ‘rise again on this’ subject, © But-cir- 
cumstances hadcome within his own knowledse 
which he deemed it necessary to mention. When 
he arrived in Philadelphia, on his return to Wash- 
ington, he received . information of the very 
extraordinary communication sent by the President 
to the. Senate; and certainly all that he conversed 
with, viewed it with the utmost alarm and disappro~ 
bation: . When he arrived at Baltimore, he found 
‘multitudes of people in the streets, certainly not 
` assembled in a riotous manner, but evincing a deep 
state of feeling from some great cause. When the 
boat arrived at the wharf, a gentleman came for- 
ward, and introduced one venerable man, who 
addressed him by saying, “ I am a member of the 
| Presbyterian church; and you may be surprised to 
see me in the crowd on such a day; but I remember 
that we had no Sabbaths in revolutionary times to 
interfere with our duty to our country, We know 
that our liberties are-in danger; and we come down 
to you for the purpose of making you acquainted 
-with our true situation, and to ask what we are ta 
depend on.” 

Having read this extract from Mr, Weasrer’s 
account inthe Sengle, just after his return from 
Baltimore— . 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama ‘said he was willing 
to submit it to the Senate how far the declara- 
tion ofthe Senator from Massachusetts—that he 
had ‘heard no such remark as the one mentioned at 
the. Baltimore’ Sabbath meeting—was correct. . 

Mr. WEBSTER replied that he certainly did 
not make. any personal imputation against the 


poms 


Senator from Alabania, In what he had before 
stated, but against the newspaper report. 

‘Mr. CLAY of Alabama rejoined, that he (Mr. 
C.) certainly did not understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr.. W.) as so intending, or he 
should have treated him very differently from 
what he did on the occasion. AN 


On motion of Mr. TIPTON, the Senate ‘went: 


into Executive business; and, after some lime spent 
therein, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnesbay, October 4, 1837. * i 

Mr. HOWARD, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was considere '.and adopted: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requesied to .communigate;.to-this dfause, the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, whereof Ma- 
jor General Scott was President, and. which com- 
menced on the 4th of September, 1837, at. Knox- 
ville, in Tennessee, pursuant to General. Order No. 
49, to.examine into the transactions of Brevet 
brigadier General Wool, and others under his 
command, in reference to his and their conduct in 
the Cherokee country. : 

On motion of Mr. PATTON, the following re- 
solution submitted by him on the 19th September 
was taken up, considered and. adopted: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to transmit to this House— 

Ist. A copy of all the documents and corre- 
spondence in his department, relative to the recal 
of Major Gen. Scott from the command against the 
Seminole and Creek Indians, i 

2d. A copy of the record of the proceedings of 
the Court of Inquiry. convened at Fredericktown, 
in relation to the operations agamst the Seminole 
and ‚Creek Indians, together with the decisions 
thereon of the late and present Executive. 

; 3d. A copy of.the orders to Major Gen, Scott, 
relative to the conduct of his command, and the 
terms he might offer to the enemy. 

4th. A copy of the orders of Major Gen. Jesup, 
on assigning to him the same command; and all 
other orders and: correspondence with Gen. Jesup 
subsequent thereto, which he may deem not injuri- 
ous to the publie service to communicate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, on leave, submitted the fol- 
Jowing resolution,which was considered and adopt- 
ed 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be direct- 
ed to report to this House, with as little delay as 
may be, the balances now on hand, so far as ascer- 
tained, to the credit of the Department; together 
with an estimate of the receipts and disbursements 
dnring the residue the current year; also, the 
aggregate amount received and disbursed by the 
Department since the first day of May last, distin- 
guishing the amount in specie from that in. other 
funds. Also, the regulations touching the funds to 
be received and disbursed, if any, other than 
those already communicated; the instances. in 
which those regulations have been disobeyed or 
dispensed with; with separate statements of the 
aggregate amounts left in the hands of collecting 
oflicers, paid into the Treasury, and deposited: in 
hank, the mint and its branches, or other deposito- 
ries, since the date first mentioned. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, the following 
resolution submitted by him on a former day, was 
taken up, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to communicate to this House the cause of 
the detention in thesailing of the Exploring squad- 
ron, together with the correspondence between the 
Department and the commander, and other officers 
or persons who are pow, or have been at any 
time, attached to that service; and also report what 
amount of the appropriation made by Congress for 
that purpose has been expended, and whether an 
additional sum will not be required within a short 
period.to carry on the expedition. À 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAM COST JOHN- 
SON, it was à 

Ordered, That the Committee on the Publie Build- 
ings inquire into the plan of the Treasury building 
now being erected, to examine the general and de- 
tailed plan of said building, as to locality and con- 


_fess to report upon? 


CON 


struction; and whether it-would not be changed to 
the advantage of the public convenience and eco- 
nomy; whether flues should not be substituted in- 
stead of fire-places; to. examine: the various plans 
of improvement, which may be submitted to the 
Committee, and report at-aconvenient time to Con- 
gress. i ; 


NATIONAL BANK. 
The House then proceeded: to the consideration 
of the following resolution, reported from the Com- 


. mittee of Ways and Means on the 25th instant, it 


being the business next in order: 

Resolved, : That it is inexpedient to charter a na- 
tional bank. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Wise to amend the resolution, by adding thereto, 
tat this time. And beit further resolved, that 
it will be expedient to establish a national bank 
whenever there isa clear manifestation uf public 
sentiment in favor of such a measure.” 

Mr. SERGEANT, who was entitled to the floor, 
proceeded with. his remarks for a few minutes, 
when he moved to refer the resolution to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he was very sorry 
this motion was submitted by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania... He must be sensible that if the 
motion he now made prevailed, that it would have 
the effect to make a final disposition of the ques- 
tion now before the House. . The Committee of 
Ways.and Means felt bound to present. this ques- 
tion before the House, in the form they did, in 
consequence of the memorials referred to them by 
the House, praying for the establishment of a na- 
tional bank. In presenting it, however, they did nat 
anticipate a lengthy discussion. It was supposed by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, that the na- 
tion desired to know what course this House and 
the other branch of Congress intended pursuing on 
this question ; and they had submitted this resolu- 
tion in order that. gentlemen might be brought to 
a direct vote, and either adopt or reject the resolu- 
tion. It was introduced because the subject had 
been referred to the Committee of . Ways and 
Means,..and they considered it proper that the na- 


tion’should understand what course they tended 


to pursue on this all important quesiion. He hoped 
that the motion to commit would not prevail, as 
there was not time to discuss il at the presont ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. ADAMS wished to ask the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, whether there had 
not been a number of petitions referred to that com- 
mittee, praying for the establishment of a national 
bank. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG answered, that there had 
been, and this resolniion was founded upon those 
petitions. 

Mr. ADAMS. My next inquiry is, whether 
they were read in the committec. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG stated, that there had heen 
bat abont forty of those petitions printed and laid 
on our tables, and referred to that committee, and 
it would be very extraordinary if they had not been 
read by every member of the House and of the 
committec. 

Mr. ADAMS took this answer to be that they 
were not read. Now, how stands the fact? The 
Commitice of Ways and Means have had a num- 
ber of petitions referred to them by the House ; 
they have not read a single one of those petitions, 
and they have reported a resolution that it is inex- 
pedient to establish a national bank. Sir, (said 
Mr. A.) I signalize this as another instance of the 
treatment which the petitions of the people ‘of the 
United States receive from this House. [tis now 
submitted to the House to pass this resolution, 
without further inquiry. What reason, what argu- 
ment, what pretence or right, have the Cominitiee 
of Ways and Means to report such a resolution, 
ualess it was upon the memorials referred to them? 
And what right have they to tell the House that it 
is expedient or ingxpedient to charter a national 
bank, before they have read the petitions they pro- 
What is the next conclusion? 
Here is a resolution offered to this House, prede- 
termined not only to force this House to vote upon 
‘the question of inexpediency of a public measure, 
not only without waiting to hear from the people, 


what were .the reasons. which. the, gentleman 


| haps on both sides. 


a few hundred Indians, that never could be found. 
They might have reported on the-inexpediency.; of 
a great variety of questions; and reporting upon the 
expediency or inexpediency of establishing.a na- 
tional bank at this time, was a. very:idle, question; 
and it was as idle for this House to consume its 
time, upon it. If the Committee: of, Ways and 
Means had reported. in answer to these petitions 
after reading them, that this House and the, white 
house had predetermined that there should not. be a 
national bank, then there might be some. reason. for 
bringing such a resolution before the.House..... But 


assigned for reporting this resolution of haying.an 
expression of the House upon it? . Whys it, was, to 
settle the question that we should never have: a na- 
tional bank in the United States. But why did the 
gentleman not put this in his resolution? ‘Why did 
he not say so, and make the.members of the House 
toe the. mark? Why not say, resolved, that never 
to the end of time shall a national bank be 
established in the United States? Does the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means suppose his 
power is to last forever? I. admit, said Mr. 
A. the gentleman's power now; but when he 
calls upon me to toe the mark, I beg to be ex- 
cused. His mark is not straight enough for me. 
It is too much like a Virginia fence. It is too zig- 
zag for me to come up to; and wken he wants me 
to toe the mark, | want him to make a straight 
mark. J want something more rational than a.re- 
solution that it is inexpedient to charter a national 
bank, and.then be told that the objectis: that there 
shall never, be.a national bank. I complain to this 
House, and to the country, that the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means is wasting our 
precious time with these useless questions, | and 
wasting the time and health of the members of the 
House by keeping them up till three o’clock in the 
morning to force through his measures, ; If. we are 
to waste time on these frivolous questions, instead 
of adjourning on the 16th of October, we may sit 
here till Christmas a year. I want to know what | 
the House will do, and what it will not do. . If the 
question is debated, however, I would rather have 
it debated in Committee of the Whole.. Mr. A. 
concluded by moving to lay the resolution.on the 
table. i f 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the gentleman 
would not make this motion, which cut of all re- 
ply, after making such an attack upon him as he 
had made. : 4 

Mr. ADAMS. I will withdraw the motion if 
the gentleman will renew it when he has done. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG certainly could not do 
this. 

Mr. ADAMS. Weil, then, I will withdraw the 
motion unconditionally, so the gentleman may have | 
the opportunity of replying. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) with his accustomed 
courtesy, had been kind enough tospeak of his (Mr. 
C’s) “zig-zag” course. He little expected the 
gentleman to make that charge. Mr. C. thought 
he (Mr. A.) would. not have alluded, to.a point 
which was so very tender to some gentlemen, per- 
The gentleman, coutinued } 
Mr. C, has alluded to my “zig-zag” course, and 
said that [ did not walk in astraight line. Sir, I 
have been a member of this House for seveenteen 
years, and before I was a member I was an advo- í 
cate of the broadest doctrines of free trade, and of | 
those doctrines set forth at large in the message of # 
the President;;dectrines which the South have 
uniformly sustained and supported. I have been 
obliged, sir, from necessity, to make this brief allu- 
sion to my own course, in consequence of the ex- 


oe traordinary attack of the gentleman from Massa- 
© chusetts. f ; 


Sir, itis: perfectly: well known, at least to some 
members, that, upon- this bank question—upon the, 
tariff question -ànd upon the interference of this 
Federal Government, or State Legislatures, with 
€ affairs of trade and money,I-have been uniform 
and consistent, and, after seventeen years, E have 
the pleastire to find ‘myself surrounded by gentle- 


aine doctrines I advocated before I was a mem- 
ber of this House. : : 


‘Sir, invalluding to: the: gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. the other day, I did itin a pleasant man- 


“ner, and not for the purpose of provoking an attack 


upon me. ` The gentleman had alluded to the pro- 
‘position now- submitted to the nation and to Con- 


= grëss, [mean the proposition to separate the affairs 
‘of this Government and our, Treasury from all 
‘ ‘gonnection. with banks. 
“sition, he had reference to the published opinion of 


In alluding to that propo- 


“the gentleman, who doubted whether the President 


£ ‘had the courage to propose it; and if. he had the 


‘courage to. do so, the gentleman left us insome 
doubt; whether he would: help him out of the difi 


cenltyeo i 


Now; I had hoped the: gentleman would have 
i shis.aid on that’ bill; and why? Because 
t think: the ‘gentleman would vote for a 
reposition to incorporate an association of coun- 
‘terfeiters; because I could not suppose it possible 
‘that the gentleman. could denounce all the presi- 


“denis; cashiers, and directors, of all the banks, and 
‘afterwards come here and vote for an association 


of counterfeiters. The gentleman told us in that 
letter that-he doubted, as well he might, the éxpe- 
ienoy ofemploying any bank of discountas an agent 
f the Governmnent.. Now, there is no Goverament 
‘upon ‘earth which employs a bank’ of discount. 
‘Even the Bank of England is not. a bank of dis- 


` count, according to its practice or its organization: 
~ nota bank of commercial discount upon the plan 


‘of the banks of this country. The public moneys 
are not: permitted to be employed in commercial 
discounts, to be suddenly withdrawn. Sir, I rose 
merely to: remind- the- gentleman that on these 
questions I wished him to remove all doubt—to toe 
the mark on the resolution against chartering'a na- 


tional bank. : 


‘? Mr, GLASCOCK was somewhat astonished that 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania-(Mr. Sergeant) 


after occupying the time of the House on three 


`i different mornings during the morning honr, should 


= 


move tq commit the resolution to: the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. If he could 


_ believe fora moment that any good could result 
` from it, he would not interpose the objection he now 


made; but so far as this question was concerned, it 


appeared to him . that every gentleman had a full 


and fair opportunity offered -him‘of making known 


his. views to the House and to: his constituents, in 


; ` and those who desired to give their views on the 


‘ was as much time as could be 
forthe discussion of this resolution. 


“that there was: by 


relation to the establishment of a national bank, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the bills before that 
committee. This being the case, he was surprised 
that the gentleman should have made the mo- 
tion: after, he had. finished hisown remarks. . It was 
also he thought very extraordinary that the gentleman 
trom Massachusetts should have made the motion 
tolay the resolution on ‘the table, after a similar 
motion had been rejected bya large majority of the 
House. He hoped the motion to commit micht 
not prevail, because we had but some eight or ten 
days’ to determine on all the great questions be- 
fore the House, and the morning hour, he took it, 
sct apart specially 


f : c t 3 Gentlemen 
ould discuss this question during the morning hour, 


Subject of a bank at any other time, could do so on 
the bills under discussion in the Committee of the 
Wholes 


Mr. CLARK was somewhat surprised at the || 


gentenan from- Pennsylvania making this motion 
at the present time; after the indulgence which had 
been given him bythe Honse. 
f wasi ess: enough before the House, 
without going into this'wide and unlimited range of 
debate on the question: of ‘establishing a national 
bank, The subject has been débated to death, and 


men from every part of the Union advocating the | 


It seemed to him | 


! referred to it on the subject: of a national bank. - 


-ed at this time, and in this form. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


the public stomach is sick of it; and-he hoped we 


would not now hear any more of this bank war. 
The battle has been fought and won, and why re- 
new the contest? A charge has been brought against 
the Committee of Ways and Means. for not 
having read the different petitions and memorials 


Why, -sir, these petitions are as familiar to the 
people of the country as household terms. We all 
know where they are got up. They are sent from 
the printing offices of the city of New York threugh 
the country for signatures, and are all of the same 
kind. He hoped this qnestion of a Bank of the 
United States was not now to be fought over again. 
General Jackson had had the good fortune to 
harpoon this leviathan, and he hoped the question 
might be left at rest for the present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON thought it surprisiug that the 
House should be called upon to vote on this impor- 
tant question, without the opportunity of a full and 
free discussion. He thought the proper course 
would be to commit it to the Committee of the: 
Whole on the state of the Union, so that every 
gentleman would have the opportunity of giving 


‘his views upon it; and if there was not time to 


dispose of it at the present session, it would remain. 
on the table to be considered at the coming session. 

Mr. WISE concurred in opinion with his col- 
league. He’ said there were three distinct plans 
before the country, supported by the three different 
parties in the House. One was the Sub-Treasury 
system, submitted by the chairman cf the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means as a positive plan, and 
the other was a positive plan, submitted by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) who be- 
longed to the conservative party in the House, and 
both these plans were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. The other 
was a negative proposition, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng.) This 
negalive proposition the gentleman sees fit to keep 
confined to a few minutes’ discussion every morn- 
ing, instead of giving to it. the same chanee 
for free discussion whicht he ther two plans have 
in Committee of the Whol He objected to this 
course, and he objected to having this issue present- 
He did not de- 
sire this summary mode of execution for the bank. 
He did not desire to see this vote, taken without 
debate, held up to the country as another triumph 
over the bank; but he wished to see a clean avenue 
for discussion, where he could meet the gentleman 
from New York on the question in every point in 
which it was presented, and this he hoped they 
would be able to obtain. 

Mr. BYNUM obtained the floor, but yielded to 
acall by Mr. CAMBRELENG for the orders of 


the day. 
TREASURY NOTES. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, Mf. CONNOR. in the chair, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill “to authorize 
the issuing of Treasury notes.” 

The question pending was on the substitute of 
Mr. RHETT, 

Mr. BIDDLE addressed the committee at length 
in opposition to the whole proposition. 

Mr. ROBERTSON expressed his intention of 
voting against this or any other bill proposing to 
raise revenue, onthe ground that the condition of 
the Treasury was such as not to require it. He 
gave notice of his intention to move to strike out 
the first clause. ; 

Mr. THOMAS made some explanation in refe- 
rence to the proceedings of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on that part of the President’s Message 
on the subject of a bankrupt law. 

The hour of half past two having arrived, the 
House took its usual recess till four o’clock, 


[Evznine SESSION. 
TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
The House, on meeting in the evening session, 


went into. Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, Mr. CONNOR in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration of the “bill to authorize 
the issuing of Treasury notes,” with the amend- 
ment to, or substitute therefor, of Mr. Rnxrr. 


Mr. DUNN briefly opposed the bill, and gave 
notice of his intention to submit an amendment, 
when it was in order to do so. 

The amendment of Mr. 
agreed to, > 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina, also op- 
posed the bill. a i 

Mr. DAWSON moved an amendment to restrict 
the number of clerks, to four, and limiting their 
compensation to $1200 to each. ~ ` 

Mr. CAMBRELENG had no objection to the 
amendment. 

‘Mr. McKAY suggested the introduction of the 
words “per annum,” which Mr. DAWSON accept- 
ed asa modification, and so modified, the amend- 
ment was.acreed to. 

Mr. RIVES moved to strike out the second 
clause of the bill, which provides that the notes 
should bear interest. He explained, as the reason 
of his motion, that he was in favor of the bill as 
originally reported in the Honse from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, that bill not providing 
that the notes should bear interest. [This was the 
main distinction between the House and Senate 
bills; the latter making the notes bear interest, the 
former not.] . 

Mr. SNYDER said he would vote for the amend- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, if we were under the neçessity of is- 
suing ten millions. of paper money; for one, he 
thought it important that the paper should be of 
equal value with specie, unless it is, the conse- 
quences will be that the issue of this paper will 
add to, in place of diminishing, the evil which at 
present exists; for, disguise this, as you may, it is 
a debt which we are involving the nation in to the 
amount of ten million of dollars. Ihave been in 
the habit of always legislating in a manner that my 
constituents would understand my acts; hence I 
would much prefer aloan of ten millions to the 
present proposed mode of issuing warrants to that 
amount, redeemable in one year; for, depend upon 
it, if we keep our faith with the States, we have 
ten millions to pay them in.1839. There is now a de- 
ficit in the Treasury of two millions and upwards, 
this, together with the ordinary expenditure of the 
Government, will consume all the contemplated 
revenue of the next year; and at the end of that 
lime, the money must be raised to redeem the war- 
rants, and rest assured that the people will un- 
derstand it, when they are called upon to pay it. 
It is objected to, that if these warrants bear inte- 
rest, they will he anxiously sought for, and being 
more valuable than specie, they will be locked up, 
and withheld from circulation. Admit this, it will 
take ten millions of specie or its equivalent to with- 
draw from circulation the warrants, thus adding 
to the means of the banks to resume specie pay- 
ment. Not only the wants of the people, but the 
character of our Government, imperiously de- 
mands that we should issue none other than 
a circulating medium which would relieve the de- 
ranged state of the currency, and have an equal 
value with specie. I repeat, sir, 1 would prefer a 


RHETT was dis- 


| loan to the odium of issuing a paper currency, not 


based on a specie capital, and which the taxes of 
our constituents must in the end pay. 

The amendment was further briefly discussed by 
Messrs. RIVES, HAYNES and CAMBRELENG, 
when 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Kentucky, moved that 
the committee rise, but subsequently withdrew the 
motion. . 

Mr. BELL suggested that the question be taken 
on the several amendments, the bill laid aside to be 
reported, and the further discussion be had in the 
House. He was also willing that ail the bills should 
be reported early, except the last, (the Sub-Trea- 
sury scheme.) _ 

_ Mr. UNDERWOOD gave notice of a substitute 
he intended to offer, containing two propositions: 
1. To authorize a sale, at par, of the bonds upon 
the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States; and 
2, That if the Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
sell those bonds, that he borrow the same amount 
of money, (viz: $6,500,009,) at a rate of interest 


“not exceerling six per cent. per annum. 


Mr. RIVES modifed his amendment by moving, 
instead of striking out the second section, to insert 
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in the first section the words, “not bearing inte- 


rest.” ; 

Mr. HOLSEY opposed the amendment on the 
ground that it was necessary to vest that discre- 
tionary power in the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, to prevent the contingency that might 
arise of their becoming below par. The clause 
vesting that discretionary power in the Treasury 
Department, would prevent that contingency: 

Mr. McKIM expressed ‘his decided approbation 
of the proposition to pay interest, because it would 
prevent the notes being depreciated below par; and. 
the Government being bound by existing laws to 
pay its creditors in specie, it would not be just to 
offer them merely paper in liquidation of its debts. 
He was, however, in favor of a moderate rate of 
interest, perhaps six, per cent. at first, but that rate 
might hereafter be reduced, even to as low as one 
per cent. That, however, would depend upon a 
variety of circumstances, such as the future condi- 
tion and wants of the Treasury, the amount of-im- 
ports, the negotiability of the Treasury notes, their 
demand, &c, Without interest they might at once 
become depreciated, as it was within his recollee- 
tion they did. in the late war no less than ten per 
cent. The time might come when they need not 
bear any interest, but that was not the present mo- 
ment, 

Mr. KcK. objected to a temporary loan for a 
year, from the difficulty there would -be of nego- 
tiating it for so short a period. That was one ob- 
jection. He had several others which he would 
not then go into. He also said that he would not, 
at that time, go farther into the subject generally, 
but he trusted the clause providing for the payment 
of interest, under the restrictions devised, would be 
agreed to. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Rives’s 
amendment, and it was decided in the negative— 
ayes 56, nces 91. , : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD then submitted his amend- 
ment, notice of which he had given before, as 
above, which was rejected—ayes 80, noes 91. 

Mr. DUNN moved to amend by inserting a 
clause making the Treasury notes receivable in 
payment of debts due to Government, from the 
sales of public lands, custom-house dues, and ba- 
lances from the deposite banks, whether such Trea- 
sury notes should be due at the time or not. He 
said his object in offering the amendment was, 
that if the notes depreciated in value, it was right 
to call into the market as many purchasers as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG objected to the amend- 
ment. The object of the bill was to issue the notes, 
and to receive them in payment of merchants’ 
bonds, and other debts, when such notes became 
due, and not before, and to prevent any depreciation 
in their value. 

Mr. ROBERTSON could not agree with the 
proposed amendment, which, if carried, would af- 
ford an opportunity to the United States Bank to 
pay off the whole of its debt by buying up the notes 
ata discount. -He did not like the idea of debts 
due to Government being paid in advance by such 
a method. i 

Mr. FILLMORE thought the merchants ought 
to be allowed to purchase the Treasury notes, and 
to pay their bonds with them when they became 
due, whether the notes were due at the time or not, 

Mr. DUNN said his object in offering the amend- 
ment was, to prevent the notes depreciating as 
much as possible. i 

Mr. CAMBRELENG saw no advantage in 
adopting the amendment, It was quite time enough 
for the merchants to pay the notes into the Trea- 
sary when they became due. lant 

Mr. CHAMBERS made some observations in 
which he endeavored to show that the present mea- 
sures were parts of a scheme to destroy the banks. 
He concluded by moving “that the bill be laid 
aside for the present, and that the Senate bill No. 
4, for adjusting the remaining claims against the 
deposite banks, be taken up instead.” . 

After some debate as to whether such a proposi- 
tion could be received at. that time, the Chair de- 
cided it was in order. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and lost without a count, 


‘piecemeal. 
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Mr. WISE moved to strike-out the words “he 
may think proper,” and to insert “ the exigencies 
of the Government may require.” Also to strike 
out “and shal! include the principal of each note, 
and the interest which may be due thereon at time 
of payment,” and insert “ provided that it shall not 
be lawful for any officer of Government to pay out 
or circulate Treasury notes, so long as there shall 


remain on hand any specie or other available | 


funds, and the whole amount of the five millions, 
provided by law for contingencies, shall. be kept 
on hand in Treasury notes, until their use shail 
become unnecessary,” &c. : 
Mr. W. said it was not his intention to give his 
views at large at that time on the Treasury note 
‘bill. But he considered it as the commencement 
of the system of.a Treasury bank. It was never. 
contemplated by the administration, in adopting 


‘their system of Treasury banks, to present the en- 


tire plan at once. It was their intention to de- 
velope it gradually, and to give it to the people by 
The first and the iongest stride to fa- 
miliarize the minds of the people, was their Trea- 
sury issues. The plea now urged for these notes, 
with or without interest, was ‘the necessity of the 
Government.” And not only that, but it had been 
openly avowed by a gentleman in the other House, 
‘that Government should have a permanent ciron- 
lation.” He, Mr. W. was not only opposed to the 
sreation of a public debt without necessity, but he 
would thes state in advance and enter his protest 
against the Treasury bank scheme. He thought 
his friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) in his 
able speech in the morning, in one instance had 
mistaken the figure. ` That gentleman had thrown 
out the idea “that the Government of the United 
States had violently and irreligiously foreed a di- 
vorce from the United States Bank, which was its 
lawful wife, and had been united in wedlock for 
forty years; that the Government, Tarklike, had 
then sei up a seraglio; but getting sick of that, had 
taken a number of harlots, whom it petted and 
dandled on its knee in the most indecent manner.” 
Now he would tell the gentleman that he certainly 
had mistaken the whole figure. Whence had we 
this doctrine of divorce? Why, it was first suggested 
by Fanny Wright, (and he should very likely have to 
quote from her writings before long;) it was’ from 
her that the idea originated; but shortly after he had 
read her book denouncing matrimony, and crying 
up divorce, the very first thing that he saw was, that 
Fanny Wright had become Mrs. Darusmont, and 
had actually got married ‘herself, after, abusing 
matrimony in such strong terms. Justggo: it was 
with the Government; it was crying up the doetrine 
of divorce, when at the same time it was about con- 
tracting matrimony with one of the vilest terma- 
gants, in the shape of a Treasury bank. 

The question on this amendment was then taken, 
and rejected—ayes 82, noes 89. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG’S amendment, or substi- 
tute for the bill, was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. DUNN moved to amend by adding an addi- 
tional section to the bill, limiting the power of the 
Secretary to issue notes, to the first Monday in May, 
1838. Rejected without a count. 

Mr. FILMORE moved to strike out that portion 
of the bill relating to punishment for forgery, mak- 
ing it penal to have in possession the same kind of 
paper, &c. and to insert “ With intent to use the 
same fraudulently.” Negatived without .a count. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Duwn’s for- 
mer amendment, and lost without a count. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved to amend 
by adding “the power given to the President to 
issue Treasury notes, shall cease on the secund 
Monday in June, 1839.” He said his object in 
offering the amendment was to asceriain whether 
this bill was only intended to give present relief, or 
whether it was to be permanent for all time to 
come, and that Government intended to cover the 
whole country in future with its own spurious paper. 

Mr. DUNCAN complained of the many occa- 
sions on which the friends of the administration 
were compelled to sit and listen to the taunts of the 
opposition, who were continually charging them 
with being under Executive influence, and so forth. 
He would admit that they acted together, and what 
of that? The friends of the Government had come 


sre 


here for the very. purpose of acting t vether, to re- 


lieve the country from its. present distress. But 

. the opposition were continually. raising the panic 
note, and yet did nothing towards reliet. They net 
only refuse to act themselves, but they endeavored 
to embarrass and prevent-others from. :so doing. 
Was it not but the other day; that.one who claims 
to be a leader of the other ‘side, (Mr. Wise) told 

_ them “that he would offer nothing, and:he hoped 
that none of the opposition would offer any propo- 
sition for relief?” Mr. H. then referred. to the va- 
rious measures now proposed, and contended that 
they were all calculated to afford relief to the banks 
and country atlarge. He referred to the short pe- 
riod remaining of the session, and earaestly en- 
treated the opposition, that if they would not .act 
themselves, at least to permit others to aet-for the 
benefit of the people. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Jounson, and rejected—ayes 83, 
noes 89. 

Mr. GRENNEL submitted an.amendmest in 
relation to the clause for punishing those having 
plates of the notes in their possession, with intent 
to make a fraudulent use of them. Boet. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG;, the Com- 
mittee then rose, and reported the bill and amend- 
ments to the House, which were ordered to be 
printed; and then, on motion of the same gentle- 
man, 

The House adjoarned, at 8 o’clock, p. m, 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, October 5, 1837, 

Mr. McKEAN presented several memorials res 
monstrating against the annexation of Texas; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PRENTIS presented several memorials, al- 
so remonstrating against the annexation of Wëxas, 
and one for the abolishment of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBBINS, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported the joint resoiu- 
tion referred yesterday.from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, requiring the postage on all letters for 
Express mailto be paid at the office where they 
were deposited for transportation. 

Mr. LINN submitted the following resolation, 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Senate be 
directed to transmit to the Secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin such public documents as have 
heretofore been given to the members of this body, 

The Senate thea adjourned ‘until Monday next, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, October 5, 1837. 

Mr. HAYNES submitted a motion to reconsider 
the following resolution. adopted on yesterday; 
which motion was entered and lies over: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to communicate to this Honse tne cause of 
the detention in the sailing of the Exploring squad- 
ron, together with the correspondence between the 
Department and the commander, and other officers 
or persons who are now, or have been at any 
time, attached to that service; and also report what 
amount of the appropriation made by Congress for 
that purpose has been expended, and whether an 
additional sum will not be required within a short 
period to carry on the expedition, 

Mr. HOWARD submitted a motion to print ten 
thousand extra copies of the correspondence in 
relation to the Mexican boundary; which -was 
agreed to. : 

Mr. ADAMS then moved that the same number 
of the Brazilian correspondence be printed; which 
was agreed to. 

NATIONAL BANK. 

The House then proceed to the consideration 
of the following resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. on the 25th instant, it 
being the business next in order: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient_ to charter a na- 
tional bank. i 

Mr. WISE had moved to amend this resolution, 
by adding thereto, the following “at this. ume:” 

“And be it further resolved, that it will be expe- 
dient to establish a national bank whenever there 
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sis alear manifestation of public sentiment in favor 
of sti¢h a measure.” Men 

“Phe question’ pending’ was the motion of Mr. 
SERGEANT to commit the resolution to the Com- 
‘Witte of thé Whole on the state of the Umon. 


oF Fiseh.on yésterday, so much with the 
waking a speech, as to expess his hearty 
nthe ‘sentiments expressed by the 


hat if became ‘the duty of the Chair to interpose and 
‘arrest the ‘remarks‘of those honorable gentlemen, 
knowing thatthey would have been able to place the 
subject ina clearer point of view than it was in his 
power to do. `` He also rose tò express his astonish- 
‘ment. at the extraordinary course pursued by the 

i péniléman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant,) in 
“moving to commit the resolution to a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, after having 
been indulged by the House for three or four days 

* in sucċession, in lecturing the House and admini- 
stration, and culogizing—almost delivering a fane- 
ral Sermon over the corse of the déad monster— 
‘the bank. After all this, it appeared to him strange 

“ thatthe gentleman should conceive itto be his du- 
ty, to the prejudice of those'who feel it to be their 
duty to oppose ‘a iécharter ofthe United States 
“Bank, to move to commit the resolution’ to the 
Committee of the Whole, thereby depriving them 

_ of the opportunity of defending themselves, or re- 
plying to the arguments adduced by the gentleman, 
because it is well known that the rules prevent a 
member in Committee of the Whole from replying 
to arguments: made in the House. He hoped the 

; ‘House would not adopt the-motion made by the 
‘gentleman’ from Pennsylvania, for this reason: that 
_ these gentleman had raised the hue-and-cry about 
“the distresses: under which ‘the country was labor- 
: ing; when, in his opinion, if there was any distress 
: tin this country, it had sprung from the action of 
‘that’ profligate and monstrous institution, the Bank 
«of the United States. He believed it was the Pan- 
“‘dora’s box which had been the cause of all the 
complaints, all the evils, and all the distresses, 
of which wei have heard so: much’ on this floor. 
: He hoped’ the question might be taken’ at the pre- 
"sent session of Congress, so that the country might 
“be, put ati rest in relation to it. Let gentlemen 
: @ome‘up to the question, and toe the mark. Let 
the” question be decided in the House; and not sent 
-to the Committee of the Whole, where no vote can 
(De taken: on it, and where discussion will only add 
to the distresses which already exist. In his hum- 
ble opinion, there could be nothing which would 
afford more solid and substantial relief than a deci- 
‘sion of this House, that will show to those who 
‘make complaints of distress, and ring the changes 
on the. word panic, that their favorite project is 
“hopeless; thata United States Bank can not be 
chartered ‘by the Congress of the United States; 
and ‘that it was an vain for them to be 
‘indulging ‘themselves with the hope that it 
“ean. The'sooner this was done the better it will 
: = be for the people of: the country. In his opinion, 
“if weintend to-act in gond faith to the people, and 
do any thing for the relief of the people of the coun- 
try, and. the distresses of that people, the very first 
thing we should do would be to determine whether 
the establishment of a United States Bank was to 
be expected by any party in the country; to settle 
and fix the question finally, so that the peuple of 
the country and the capitalists of the country might 
know what todo. He hadno doubt that there was 

a great deal of capital now held'up which would be 
invested in other business, if this question was de- 
termined; and why not determine it at once; and 
¿put it at rest? Gentlemen, in support of their mo- 

‘+ tion:-to refer this resolution to the Committee of 
: the Whole, say they want a discussion of the sub- 
ject: Why,.do they not know that it has been dis- 


cussed from year to year for the last six years, « 


throughout the whole country, and in both branches 
of Congress? © Do they not know that it has been 


discussed” in beth branches of Congress at the | 
` present session,” on: almost every subject whieh - 


has been’ brought forward? “Have we not 
heard the ditties which hate been sung in this 


| States. 


-interfere with our commerce. 
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House by the gentlemen- from Pennsylvania, in 
eulogy of their favorite institution. And do gen- 
tlemen- not know that ‘this subject has been dis- 
cussed until a large majority of the people of the 
country turn away from it with loathing “and dis- 
gust? It has been decided at the ballot’ box that a 
majority of the people ef the country were opposed 


| to the establishment of a national bank; and he 


wished to be permitted to tell gentlemen that they 
mistook theintelligerice, virtue, and patriotism of 
thé people of the: country, if they expect by this 
protracted. discussion of the ‘question, to drive 
them from their opposition to a Bank of the United 
Tt was in vain for them to expect to rivet 
the chains which had sprong from thar institution, 
on the necks of the people; and the Sooner the mat- 
ter was decided, the better for the country, as 
it will put at rest all agitation and turmoil. 
The President of the United States has been 
accused of taking an extraord'@ary conrse, and 
of endeavoring to forestall public opinion, by 
the very consistent gentlemen of the opposition. 
He has been denounced and declaimed against by 
those who ‘deal in declamatian, for the extraordi- 
nary and high handed course he has pursued ; and 
it will be recollected-by every. gentleman here, that 
those who now denounce him for throwing out his 


‘opinions in advance, denounced him two years ago 


becanse of his non-committalism. ‘These gentle- 
men then said that he was non-committal on every 
thing—that he would never toe the mark—that he 
would never go in advance of public opinion, but 
always followed after it. Now, however, they say 
the President has introduced both reckless and ex- 
traordinary measures, and they denounce him for 
endeavoring to forestall public opinion. All these 
arguments and denunciations should be f+ irly met, 
and he would ask the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, whether the friends of the administration 
would have the opportunity of answering him in 
Committee of the Whole? because the gentleman 
well knows it is against the rule to reply to argu- 
ments made in the House. He wished to see a direct 
and early vote upon fis subject. The people of the 
country require it. Ihey want to know what pros- 
pects there are for the recharter of a national bank, 
so that they may know what toexpect. He did 
not believe that there was any gentleman in this 
House who was inimical to the establishment of a 
national bank, who desired to avoid the question 
by referring it to the Committee of the Whole. 
Every individual who was at heart hostile to a re- 
charter of the bank, must be disposed to keep the 
subje@Mfn the House, and not permit it to go to the 
Committee of the Whole, where it may be discus- 
sed to the end of the session without coming to 
any conclusion thereon. Gentlemen have talked a 
great deal about skulking and dodging questions; 
but he would ask who ever saw such dodging as 
there had been on this question. Sentlemen de- 
sired not only to dodge the question, but to dodge 
behind the rules of the House to save themselves 
from having their arguments answered, and their 
denunciations exposed. 

It was easy to make assertions, but it was not so 
easy to prove them: therefore, gentlemen endeavor 
to shield themselves by having the subject referred 
to the Committee of the Whole. Let the Ameri- 
can people see what party support a national 
bank; let them see their strength, and what prospect 
there: is for them to succeed, and they will be 
satisfied. The farming and mechanical interests 
are now satisfied. Who, then, are making all 
these complaints? It is the bankites, the rag ba- 
rons, and the stockjobbers. These are the men 
who are endeavoring to render the Government 
unpopular with the people, and make then discon- 
tented. with their country. The rapid strides which 
the bank is making for almost universal dominion 
im America, warn us of the necessity of letting the 
country and the world know its fate as soon as 
possible. We have heard but recently of this 
institution sending an agent to Europe, perhaps to 
Every day admo- 
nishes us of. the danger of the bank; and shall we 


‘longer sit by-and encourage agitation, and add 


to. its power of doing injury to. the coun- 
try? -He hoped that the democracy of this 
House would- give it as their opinion to the 


demucracy of the country, and to the agricultural, 
mechanical, and laboring interests of the country, 
that it was in@xpedient to establish an institution 
which had declared. war upon the couutry,.and 
Stood. out against the sovereignty of the people 
themselves. Let them ‘know this; let the word 
know it, and we will- bear but litue of this distress 
which has been so long sounded in out eats, If, 
however, this subject is kept in agitation before this 
House and the country, the ery of distress, and pa~ 
nic, and ‘confusion will be kept up, the President 
will be denounced, and a Bank of the United States 
will be held up as the only panacea for the coun- 
try.. Gentlemen could not sappose we are igno- 
rant of the game they are playing, They tell us 
the time has not arrived for introducing the subject 
of anational bank. But what do they. mean by 
this? ‘They mean that they do not want it con- 
demned; they do ntt want the true voice of the peo- 
ple spoken on. this subject, because; they know it 
would be against them. 

He hoped that no one who was opposed to the 
recharter of this institution would hesitate in voting 
to reject the proposition submitted by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, to refer this resolntion to 
the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CUSHMAN said, that believing every gen- 
tleman to have: made up his mind on the question 
in relation to the expediency of chartering a na- 
tional bank, and that the state of the public busi- 
ness would not permit of its further discussion, he 
moved the previous question. 

“Mr. HAYNES moved a call of the Mouse, which 
was ordered; and the roll having been called over, 
and 195 members answered to their names— 

Mr. MORGAN moved to dispense with all 
further proceedings under the call, which was 
agreed to. 

‘The previous question was then seconded—ayes 
83, noes 80. 

Mr. REED called for the yeas and nays, on or- 
dering the main question; which were ordered, and 
were—ycas 101, nays 101, as follows: 


YEAS— Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Bouldin, Bruyn, Buchanan, 


Bynum, Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter, Chapman, Ciar 
borne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cush- 
man, Davee, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Bimore, Faire 
fiell, Isaac Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, Gray, 
Haley, Hammond, Hamer; Harrison, Hawkins, Hayn s, Hol- 
sey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, William I Hinter, 
Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph: John. 
son, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kilgore, Klingensmith, 
Teadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, 
McKay, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Noble, Owens, 
Palmer, Parmenter, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, 
Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rheit, Rives, 
Sheffer, Shields, Shipter, Smith, Spencer, Stewart. Taylor, 
Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Turney, Vanderveer, Wagener, 
Webster, ‘Thomas. T: Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, 
Worthiogton, and Yell~101. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, I. Allen, John W. Allen, Ayerige, 
Bell, Biddle, Borden, William B. Calhoun, Johe Calhoon, 
William B. Campbell, Cascy, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 


Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Dar- 


lington, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Duna, Everett, 
Ewing. Richard Pletcher, Rice Garland, Goode, James Gra- 
ham, William Graham, Grennell, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, 
Harper, Henry, Herod, Robert M. T. Hunter, Jeniter. Henry 
Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Lawler, Lewis, Lincols, 
Andrew W. Looms, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin. Samson Maso, 
Martia, Maury. May, Maxwell, MeKennan, Menetee, Mercer, 
Milligan, Ma‘thias. Morris. Calvary Morris, Navior, Noyes, 
Ogle, Patterson, Patton, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Popo, Potts, 
Rariden, „Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Robertson, Rumscy, 
Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles 
Shepard, SI de, Snyder. Southgate, Swratton, Taliaferro, 
Thompson. Tillinghast. Toland, Underwood, Albert. White. 
Jahn White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod 
Williams, Joseph Wiliams, Chri-topher I. Williams, Wise, 
and Yorke—101 i 

The CHAIR voted in the affirmative, so thatthe 
main question was ordered to be now put. 

Mr. CLARK inquired if it would now bein or- 
der to move to lay the subject over until to-morrow. 

The CHAIR replied that it would not be in or- 
der, the main question being ordered to be now pni. 

The main question was then reported as follows: 

Resolved, TRATAT IS iNEXPEDIENT TO CHARTER A 
NATIONAL BANK. £ 

Mr. WISE called for the yeas and nays on the 
main question, which were ordered, and were— 
yeas 122, nays 91, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Bond, Bouldin, Brodhead, Brayr, Bue 
chanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T- J.. Carter, Casey, Chapman, 
Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Clawney, Coles, Connor, 
Crag, Crary. Cushman, Dawson, Davee, Promgeole, Duncan, 
Edwards, Elmore, Fairticld, Isaac Fletcher, Fry, Galup, 
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Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Gray, Griffin, Haley, Ham- 
mon], Hamer, Harrison Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, 


Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, William If. Hunter, Robert M.T. > 


Hunter, Iogham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jagkson, Joseph 
_obnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W., Jones, Ki@ore, Kiingen- 
smith, Legire, Leadbetter, Lewis; ‘Logan, Arphaxed Loomis 
Lyon, Mallory, James M.. Mason, Marun, McKay, A: Me- 
| Cielan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Matthias Morris, Samuel W, Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Ogle, 
Owens, Palmer. Parmenter, Patton, Paynter; Peony backer, Pe- 
trikea, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, 
Rhett, Rives, Robertson, Sheffer, Shields, Shipler, Smith, Sny- 


der, Spencer, Stewart, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, Thomp- 


son, Titus, Toucey, ‘Towns, Turney, Vanderveer. Wagencr, 
© Webster, Thomas F. Whittlesey, Jared W. ‘Williams, Wor- 
thington, aud Yell—122, ; x 

NAYS—Messes, Adams, Meman Aven, John W.. Allem, 
Ayerige, Bell, Biddle, Borden, Wiiliam B. Calhoun, John Cal- 
hoon, Wiliam B. Campbell, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, 
Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Everett, Ewing, Richard 
Fletcher, Filmore, Rice Garland, Goode, James Graham, 
William Graham, Graves, Grennell, Hall, Halstea:l, Harlan, 
Harper, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, Wij- 
ham Cost Johnson, Lawler, Lincoin, Andrew W. Lootnis, Mar- 
vin, Sarason Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKenoan, Mene- 

“fee, Mercer, Milligan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Patterson, 
Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Fope, Potts, Rariden, Randolph, 
Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sergeant; Augus- 
tine If. Shepperd, Chartes Shepard, Sibley, Stade, Southgate, 
Stanley, Stratton, Tillinghast, 'Tolaud, . Underwood, Albert S. 
White, Joha White, isha Whittlesey, Lewis Wiliams, 
Sherrod Williams, Joseph Withams, Christopher 11. Wiiliams, 
Wise, and Yorke~~91. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

‘The clouse then passed to the orders of the day. 

DIVORCE BANKS BILL. 

The bill irom the Sentate, entitled “an actim- 
posing additional duties in certain cases on public 
officers,” was taken up on its reference. 

Nr. CAMBRELENG remarked, that as this 
hil corresponded in almost all its provisions with 
the House bill under thesame title, reported. by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and referred -to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, in order, therefore, that there might. be no 
delay upon the action of this bill; and as there was 
cnly one slight difference between them, he 
had been instructed, he said, by the Committee of 
Waysand Means, to move that this biil be at once 

-committeed to the same Commitiee of the Whole 
as the other. 

The motion was assented to, nem. dis. 

TREASURY NOTES. 

The House then. proceeded to the consideration 
of the ‘bill. to authorize the issuing of Treasury 
notes.” f : 

The bill had been entirely amended in Commit- 
tee of the’ Whole, and a substitute submitted by 
Mr. CAMBRELENG adopted. 

Mr. RHETT moved to amend the first section 
by inserting in the second line, after the word 
“notes,” the following: “or bills receivable in 
payment of the public dues;” and supported his 
amendment at some length, and went somewhat at 
large into the subject generally. 

Mr. FLETCHER ‘opposed the Dill, on the 
ground of its not being required, and therefore they 
were not justified in incurring a debt when the Go- 
vernment had suficient means in hand. What 
were they? ‘The bonds of the Pennsylvania Bauk 

- of the United States amounting to $6,000,006, with- 
out interest, which might be readily sold in Europe, 
even for specie, if it was wanted. Then there were 
$16,000,000 in the deposite banks, which might be 
rendered available by drafts being drawn on it. 
These were sufficient resources for all the neeessiè 
ties of the Government, without incurring a Joan 
of $10,000,000. 

He objected to the bill, also, because it was de- 
ceplive in its mode, The object and purpose of the 
bill were not consistent with its title. Instead of 
merely authorizing the issue ef ten millions of 
‘Treasury notes, it was really a bill awhorizing a 
Joan of ten millions, and that should be its title. 
It was therefore deceptive in its character, and no- 
thing more nor less than an imposition. 

He also objected to it on the grownd of unconsti- 
tutionality, and inquired where existed the power 
of the General Government to issuc bills of credit? 
Such a power belongs not to it. 

The discretionary power left the Executive to 
fix the rate of interest on the Treasury notes, short 
of six per cent. was another valid objection he had 
to it. It was involving uncertain legislation, vest- 
ing too much power in the Executive, and disrob- 
ing the legislative department of that which was 
peculiarly and sivictly within its province. 


Mr. CUSHING said it would-be idle for him to 
think of adding any thing to the force and clear- 
ness of the observations of his colleague, (Mr. 
Fletcher ;) but ofe of the remarks made by. that 
gentleman had recailed to his recollection a curious 
fact, bearing upon the question at issue, which he 
begged leave to state to the House. 

Iı would be remembered, that one of the main 
arguments of those gentlemen who deny the con- 
stitutionality of a national bank, is the considera- 
tion that the power to establish such a bank is not 
express’y given to Congress in the Constitution ; that 
itis what is called a constructive power; and that 
a proposition was made in the convention which 
framed the Constitation- to confer on Congress 
power to create corporations, and rejected. 

Now that (said Mr. C.) the analogy between 
this question of a national bank, and that of bills 
of credit, is perfect in all its parts. There is no ex- 
press power in the Constitution for Congress to 
issue bills of credit. It is a constructive power, 
just as much as the power to establish a national 
bank; and Mr. Pinckney of Svuth Carolina pro- 
posed, as may be seen by the printed journal of the 
convention, that in the enumeration of the powers 
of Congress, one clause should read thas: “To 
borrow money and emit bills of credit.” © This latter 
branch of the proposition the convention rejected: 
the actual provision as to loans being in these 
words: “To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” 

Mr. C. said that, without himself admitting the 
conclusiveness of the arguments adveise to the 
constitutionality of a national bank, he did not see 
how thase who did entertain that view of the Con- 
stitution could consistently support a law for the 
emission of bills of credit, 

Mr. PARMENTER supported the bill, and op- 
posed the proposition to sell the United States Bank 
bonds in Europe, showing that it would lead to re- 
sults similar to those which had lately taken place. 
He also insisted that the resources adverted to by 
Mr. Fletcher were not available. The issue of 


-Treasury notes was far preferable to a loan, or to 


the issue of Treasury drafts. The former would 
be taken by the large cities, the lattter would be in 
large and inconvenient sums, and would thence fail 
in giving general relief to the country, because 
they would not become current. 

Mr. P. then traced the evils of the present condi- 
tion of things to theirsource, arising out of the uni- 
versal spirit of speculation in land, town lots, new 
inventions, &c. and in conclusion, he said, that af- 
ter having examined the report of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, he was well assured there would be 
a deficiency of our resources, and that this bill pro- 
posed no more than was absolutely required for 
the indispensable wants of the Government. 

Mr. CROCKETT questioned the declaration 


„madè by some gentlemen, that there were no em- 


barrassments felt in the country, for they were not 
only acknowledged. by the President in his Mes- 
sage, but were felt in almost every section, and yet 
not one of the bills propesed by the Commilice of 
Ways and Means was designed for the relief of the 
people. 

In reference to the bill under consideration he 
objected to it, because it clothed the President with 
power to create a national debt: for this scheme, he 
contended, was nothing more nor less—while noth- 
ing was intended for the peple, who were to be 
dismissed with a lecture on prudence, moderation, 
and economy. He likened this course to the case 
of Job and his wife, whose only comfort and con- 
solation she afforded to her husband was well 
known. This was pretty much like what the Pre- 
sident said to his constituents, to the people. Mr. 
C. denounced the system of the Sub-Treasuries, or 
what he regarded as a Treasury bank. In re- 
ference to the late President, he said it appeared 
that he was not alone content with dictating his 
suceessor, but he must also dictate what that suc- 
cessor should do. Instead of attempting to devise 
means to keep up the present prodigal and extra- 
vagant expendilures of the Government, Mr. C. was 
for beginning at the right place, and in the right 
manher, viz: by retrenchment, reform, and economy. 
Moreover, it had been, to his mind, shown conclu- 
sively, that these $10,000,000 would not be wanted, 
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after withholding the deposite of -the fourth instal- 
ment with the States. But even if it were other- 
wise, he said, so let-it be... If the Government bad 
actually brought itself into. a state of insolvency, 
it ought to be known. He denied, however, that” 
the-balances in the deposite banks were unayail- 
able, smce Treasury drafts drawn upon those de- 
posites would. be taken every where; nor.could-he 
see the difference between a protested ‘Treasury 
draft and a Treasury note. bearing interest. In 
conclusion, he was in favor of a national bank, as 
the only means: of furnishing the country a.sound 
and uniform currency, and of regulating the ex- 
changes. Of the power. of Congress to. charter 
such an institution, he had no constitutional doubts 
whatever; and if he had,-he would not set them 
up against. the overwhelming authority on the other 
side. Even if it were trae that the late bank had 
been guilty of all the charges alleged against it, 
that offered no good reason why-they should not 
have another, with proper safeguards to prevent a 
recurrence of such abuses, if any such existed. 
He believed there. was a large majority. of the 
people in favor of a national bank, if their sense 
could be fairly ascertained. oa 

Mr. HAMER had thought last night that the de- 
bate on this bill was closed, but it seemed thatthey 
had taken a fresh start that morning. He himseif’ 
did not rise to make a speech, but briefly to throw 
out a few suggestions in reply to some things that 
had been thrown out by gentlemen in the course of 
the discussion. l 

Some complåints had been made of the or ler in 
which the business of the House had been brought 
before it. Gentlemen had urged that this bill ought 
to have been laid aside, aud that the bills to allow 
time to the deposite banks, and to postp me the pay- 
ment of merchants’ bonds, should have been first 
disposed of, before the final action was had upon 
the present bill, Now, there were two reasons why 
that was not the proper course. 

The first was, that, so faras had been seen by the 
course, and gathered from the declarations of gen- 
tlemen in the opposition, they were opposed to all 
the measures brought forward; and hence it was 
but fair and reasonable that the friends of those 
measures should be allowed to select the order in 
which they should be brought before the House. 
That was one reason. 

The other was, that the Government ought to 
act, in regard to this matter, precisely as an indi- 
vidual would in similar circumstances. Suppose 
that he owed a thousand dollars, and was unpre- 
pared to pay it when called upon, and asked time 
of his credifor; that creditor said he would give 
him time. if he (the creditor) could raise it from 
any other source—must not that creditor ascertain 
first whether he could raise the amount òf. money 
before he could indulge him (Mr. EI.) his:debtor? 
That was precisely what they wanted to ascertain 
in the present case. They were first to ascertain 
whether they had the means of granting the indul- 
gence proposed in the other two bills, before they 
could ‘take upon themselves to do so. This was 
fair and reasonable, and was the only pertectly 
proper course. 

Now, in regard to the arguments advanced that 
morning by the very able gentleman from Massa- 
chasetts, (Mr. Fletcher.) That gentleman insisted 
that this bill was unnecessary, and assigned his 
reasons. He said they should sell the claim upon 
the Bank of the United States. Why, the Govern- 
ment was now out of money, and wanted fnnds 
immediately. Which, then, was the most reasona- 
ble: for the Government to go into the market and 
force a sale of thatclaim, and the paper she holds 
against the Bank of the United States? or to issue 
Treasury notes, and take. time to render that debt 
available, or collect it at maturity? Wasa forced 
sale advantageous, under any circumstances, either 
to an individual or te the Government? Certainly 
not. It is better, therefore, that the notes should 
be issued, : 

Again: There was a large amount in the deposi e 
banks, said the gentleman. Now they heard that 
repeatedly before, but did not every gentleman 
there know, that the amount in the deposite banks 
could not be commanded at that time? Nay, more: 
Was it. not insisted by gentemen of the oppo- 


dos 
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“sition, that that money should not be commanded 
“onder oné,two, or three years. > i 
o so"What was another argument connected with this 


"proposition? It was that they mightissue ‘Treasury’ 
|< drafts upon the banks, and” suffer them to be pro- 


ted; and tirculated “throught the community, as 
“now, instead of notes. “Why, in the first place, 
“4hey had heard front all quarters of the Union, 
“thatthe “Secréfary of ‘the ‘Treasury had no 


right ‘to “issue drafts. upon the’ banks, know- 


ningi they would be- protested. But. suppose he 
“had: the right, was there any difference between 
` those drafts now circulating and the Treasury notes 
` they proposed ‘to issue? ` Where was the difference 
between drawing a draft upon a bank, which they 
knew Would not be: paid, but-would be protested 
and allowed’ to circulate through the community 
-pör the credit of the Government, and a Treasury 
l note, which was to circulate exclusively upon the 
credit of the Government, and with the. belief that 
the amount it represents will be paid the moment 
the banks are in a condition to pay? Now if any 
‘gentleman was so astute as to be able to point cut 
any difference —not the metaphysical, but the prac- 
tical, diflerence—he would be glad to hear. it. Both 
were certainly'cireulated ‘on the credit of the Go- 
verimient i To bh Peers A 
Mi Rutil seemed that these notes, in the opinion of 
ome gentlemen, were unconstitutional; and then, 
' from alf quarters, thay were told it wasa loan—a 
loan in disguise.. Well, if it be a loan, did not the 
-Constitution expressly authorize the Government to 
borrow money for its needful wants? Jf it be a 
loan, as they admit it to be, and so Mr. H. admit- 
ted, in one sense, but not in the ordinary sense in 
which a loan was understood—but if it were, the 
Constitution authorized them to borrow money 
whenever the necessities of the country required 
’othem'to’ do it. “How was it a loan? Why, it 
“wag just ‘such a loan as he. would make to an 
individual to whom he was indebted, and who 
called upon him for a settlement, and he 
could not pay him, but gave him his note 
promising to pay him in a year. In that sense, but 
: inno other, was ita loan; but no one would so un- 
etstand it: : It was precisely that kind of transac- 
tion: tod. Those who had claims upon the Govern- 
‘ment called for thelr’ money; the Government had 
not got it, because the merchants and the banks 
could not pay her, and what does shedo? Why, 
“give her. notes, and say she will pay up at the end 
of a year. -This is a plain every day transaction 
‘between individuals. 
“ Again, it was said this bill would be a barden 
upon the people. Tow a burden upon the people? 
THe heard that complaint rung throughout the 
House, and he asked, how was it a burden upon 
the people? Did it propose any new tax upon 
them? Did it propose any levying fresh burden? 
: Did it take any money out of their pockets? If 
Eribe Yegarded. the bill passed to withhold the 
fourth‘instalment. of deposites with the States as 
‘furnishing the means to redeem these notes, in 
that way it was'a burden. But no body pretended 
that those hotes were to be so redeemed, or to be 
redeemed atall, except when the deposite banks 
and the merchants’ paid up their debts. . 
“Gentlemen ‘talked, too; a good deal about the 
` people ‘not understanding this. Mr. H. had a 
higher respect for the intelligence of the people. 
They would understand it; they did understand it. 
My. PHILLIPS then took the floor, and com- 
menced an argumént against the bill, but his re- 


marks were cutoff by the arrival of the hour (half | 
past 2) for the House to take its daily recess tll | 


four o'clock. > 


[EveNING Sesston.] 
> Mr. ADAMS, on leave, submitted the following 
“resolution, which was considered and adopted: 


di¥ected to lay before this House, the last weekly 


“statement of the Treasurer of the United:States, | 
i res et 3 


by the returns last received from the 
bank: Specifying what portions of the 
balances due froth the said banks, at the times 
‘given in the statement annexed to the report of the 


said Secretary “on thé ‘finances, made at the com- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be | 


mencement of the present session of Congress, have. | 


been since drawn from the said banks respectively. 

On motion of Mr. EVERETT, the Committee 
on Public Buildings obtained leave to sit during the 
sessions of the House. _ 

TREASURY NOTES BILL. 

The House then resumed:the consideration of the 
«pill to authorize the. issuing of Treasury notes,” 
being the substitute reported from the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The question pending was on the amendmeat of 


-Mr. RHETT to amend the first section, as stated 


in this morning’s proceedings. 

Mr. PHILLIPS resumed his remarks. He en- 
deavored to prove Gat the most injurious effects 
had resulted from the late measure of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in allowing a large amount of 
deposites to remain in several isolated banks, while 
he withdrew nearly the whole sums deposited with 
the banks on the seaboard. It was his opinion 
that much of the distress now existing in the com- 
mercial cities was to be attributed to thal meas ‘re. 
He referred to the prospects.of the country for the 
ensuing year, and contended, that from the report 
of the Secretary, and the statements given in the 
House, if a balance were drawn, the amount of dif- 
ference between the expenditure and receipts wouid 
not exceed two or three hundred thonsand dollars. 
He would tell them frankly, that when he came 
here his impression was, that the only practicable 
relief was the creation of a Government loan, by 
which our account with Europe could be speedily 
closed, or to issue such kinds of Treasury notes as 
would be useful to the people; and he thought that 
the payment of the fourth instalment of the depo- 
sites would be the means of distributing these notes 
to the country. But that measure had failed, and 
with ita great portion of the ground for issuing 
these notes. 

It was his opinion that specie payments would 
not be resumed for the present, if ihe measures now 
before the House were adopted ; and he also wished 
it to be known that, in his opinion, the period of 
distress had not passed over. It still existed, and, 
under the present state of things, must increase. 
Some gentlemen had attributed the distress to over- 
trading; but, although he would admit that might 
have bad some influence, yet the great evil which 
they were called on to remedy was that of obstruc- 
tion to our credit, both at home and abroad, and to 
restore the currency to its former state, and the 
banks to that confidence they enjoyed before the 
suspension of specie payments, It was desirable 
that they should make the notes of the banks re- 
ecivable for public dues; and, when they had done 
that, they would have done all that was expected 
from Governmen!; for, when such notes were so 
receivable, confidence would be restored, and no- 
thing more would be wanting. He could not vote 
for the bill to its present amount; and, if Treasury 
notes were issued at alj, he would suggest the ex- 
pediency of issuing them without, rather than with 
interest. i . 

Mr. HOWARD said that he would make a few 
remarks ix reply to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Phillips,) upon the point which had 
been very zealously pressed upon the Honse by 
him, It was proposed to raise the money which 
the Treasury wanted, by a sale of the bonds of the 
Bank of the United States, instead of issuing. Trea- 
sury notes. Asa financial’measure, Mr. H. said, 
his understanding was net convinced of its pro- 
priety, although he freely admitted that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was much more 
conversant with such subjects than himself. It 
seemed to him that this plan of selling the 
bonds of the bank was urged upon the House with 
great periinacity. Daring the discussion of the 
bill to postpone the fourth instalment, it was the 
policy of the opponents of that measure to show 
that the Treasury had ampie resources at com- 
mand, and the conversion of those bonds into cash 
was directly in the track of the argument. But 
that matter had been decided, and the question 
now was merely whether the Government should 


use its own eredit, or that of the bank, in order to 


raise fands. 
If the proposition to sell had been brought for- 
ward by the adversaries of the bank, and sustained 


upon the ground that it would be wise to part with 
the bonds for whatever they might bring, because 
the bank bad not paid the first bond at maturity, it 
would have been an argument that he could under. 
stand. Mr; H. said that-he begged to inquire from 
the chairman-of the Committee of Ways and 
Means whether the first bond, which was due on 
the first of October, had been paid? 

(Mr. CaMBRELENG replied, that no notice of its 
payment had been received, and that the Secretary 
of the Treasury had been obliged to write to the 


_ president of the bank about it.] 


Mr. E. said that it was generally reported that 
the bank intended to sei-off certain Treasury war- 
rants or drafts which had been issued, in payment 
of the third instalment, to some State under the de- 
posite act, into the correctness of which step he 
would not now enter, as it would lead him out of 
his way. 

The reason why he mentioned itatali was to show, 
that if the bank thought itself entitled to discharge 
the first bond in this way, it might think it just to 
pay the others by the same set-off; because the 
assignee of a bong would take it subject to all the 
equity which attached to it in the hands of the 
obl gee. What would these bonds sell for at the 
risk of being paid off in this manner? It was true 
that we might direct otherwise by law; but then it 
would be a-harsh measure, deprive the bank of a 
privilege which belonged to every body else—that 
of paying its debts to the Government in such 
paper as was-received from all other persons. If 
this course had been recommended by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, might it not have been 
deemed severe, and tending to embarrass the 
operations of the bank? Bat to consider it strict- 
ly as a financial measure, what did it amount 
to? When we had to choose between using the 
credit of the Government and the eredit of the 
bank, why should we prefer the latter. He 
admitted that the credit of that institution 
stood high, both in our own country and Europe, 
and he had not the slightest wish to impair that 
credit. But it was not equal to that of the Go- 
verament. Would the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts contend for this? He apprehended not. 
But let us follow out the operation. Suppose the 
bonds put up for sale in New York. In what mo- 
ney would payment be required? In specie, or 
notes of non-specie paying banks? The existing 
laws forbade the reception of the latter, and specie 
must therefore be required.. Where would six 
millions of dollars in specie come from? It would 
be unwise to tempt the banks to bring it out of 
their vaults, in order to purchase these bonds, be- 
cause the abstraction of such a quantity would retard 
aresumption of specie payments, which all agreed in 
wishing to hasten. Would the hoards of individuals 
be brought out, and vested in these bonds? Perhaps 
they might, but they might more reasonably be 
expected to be enticed from their hiding places by 
Government securities. Even if the bonds should 
be thus soid, the currency of the country would 
remain-just as itnow is, and no facility be afforded 
for domestic exchanges, which was one great object 
of the present bill. Treasury notes would be a 
valuable addition to the existing circulating medium, 
because they would enable remittances to be made 
from one part of the country to another. The 
plan of the gentleman from ‘Massachusetts, on 
the contrary, just left things as they were 
without moving a single inch towards the 
relief of the mercantile community. But it 
had been said that these bonds might be 
sent to England, and sold. there, and the 
specie brought here. This might be true. 
Fle would pass over the delay which must be ex- 
perienced in the remittance, sale, and importation 
of the specie, in order to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to the singular si- 
tuation in which this proposal placed Him. Gene- 
ral Jackson had been severely censured by the op- 
position with interrupting the course of commerce, 
and forcing exchange, by causing large importa- 
tions of specie; and here was a proposition to do 
the same thing, except as to amount. The only 
difference was, that General Jackson imported 
thirty millions, and the gentleman proposed to im- 
port six. He was actually treading in the footsteps 


of Gen. Jackson. But what would be the conse- 
quence of such an importation? The Bank of Eng- 
land had become alarmed before, when it found its 
bullion reduced from eight millions sterling to be- 
: tween three and four,and had taken vigorous mea- 
sures to prevent further loss, by discountenancing 
American bills and lowering the price of cotton, the 


consequence of which was a necessity of shipping. 


specie from the United States. It had now re- 
gained its usual amount, and the price of exchange 
was gradually falling. But the sudden abstraction 
ofa million sterling from London, could not do 
otherwise than reproduce the alarm which had now 
subsided, or was subsiding, and thus we should 
have fresh trovble. But the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had also said, that the Secretary might 
draw bills of exchange upon the proceeds of these 
-bonds, and thus bring down exchange. True, this 
could be done; and he would concur cheerfully 
with the gentleman in any measure which could 
restore the par of exchange, and at-the same time 
relieve our people from their domestic difficulties 
But when the bills were sold, the same question 
arose as about the bonds. In what was payment 
to be received? It must of course be in specie, and 
_ nothing would be added to the currency as a means 
> of making remittances from one State to another. 
f This was the great advantage which the present 
* bill possessed over the amendment, and he should 
therefore adhere to the hill. 

Mr. TOUCEY contended that the bill under 
consideration was well adapted to the wants of the 
country, and well caleulated.to afford relief to the 
Government and the people; and that, if we attempt- 
edto draw the money from the deposite banks 
while they owe the Government, it will force them 
to press their creditors, and add to the distress of 
the community.. The country stood in the relation 
of creditor to the banks and the merchants, and it 

“was its duty to deal with them in such manner as 
to alferd the greatest relief to them. In relation to 
sending bonds abroad, be must say that he felt a 
great repugnance to sending them into a foreign 
market, to raise money upon them to carry on the 
operations ef the Government; besides, if they 
were sent abroad, it would have the effect of in- 
increasing our foreign debt, which now presses so 
heavily upon us, He supported the bill at some 
length, and answered the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in relation to the eonsti- 
tutionality of the measure, 

Mr. BELL said he had some remarks to make 
upon the bill, but he would decline doing so, if gen- 
tlemen were disposed now to take the questigy on 
the amendments; he would not stand in the way of 
the question being taken. After that, however, he 
desired to have the opportunity of addressing the 
House on the merits of the bill, and would then 
move to strike out the enacting clause for that 
purpose. A 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the gentle- 
man to allow the question to be taken on the 
amendment, and on the engrossment ofthe bill; 
and then he would have the opportunity. of discuss- 
ing the whole merits of the bill on its third reading. 

After a few remarks by Mr. WISE, the question 
was taken on the admendment of Mr. RHETT, 
and it was rejected. ~ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD then moved to strike out 


all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be autho- 
rized to sell and transfer to the purchaser or pur- 
chasers the bonds or evidences of debt executed by 
the president, directors, aud company of the Bank 
of the United States of Pennsylvania, for and in 

e onsideration of the stock held by the United States 
in the late Bank of the United States, and to apply 
the money arising from such sale and transfer, in 
payment of any demands upon the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, however, That no sale and transfer of said 
bonds or evidences of debt shall be made fora 

ess sum than the nominal amount of said bonds 
or evidences of debt, exclusive of interest.” 

Mi. WHITTLESEY. of Ohio called for the yeas 
and nays on. the adoption of this amendment; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. PATTON then suggested an amendment to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, which he hoped the 
gentleman would aecept as a modification, which 


. Mek 
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was a provision directing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to draw drafts on the deposite banks for the 
balances due the Government in favor of public 
creditors ; directing the Secretary also to receive 
such drafts in payment of all dues to the Govern- 
ment. He explained his object to be to prevent the 
issué of Treasury notes, except in cases of very 
great emergency. He thought this to be the pro- 
per course of proceeding, and took it to be extraor- 
dinary that the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means should not have brought forward 
a proposition of this kind, when, on a late occasion, 
at the time a war with France was expected, that 
gentleman had. brought forward a proposition to 
sell the stock in the Bank of the United States. 
Now, however, the gentleman had Jeft this propo- 
sition to be brought forward by a friend. of the 
Ban *‘«fthe United States. He went into an argu- 
-fsome ler gth in support of the- proposition 
heh «brought to the notice of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD accepted of the gentleman’s 
amendment as a modifieation. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Patton) had referred to a period 
some years since, when the country was upon the 
eve, or supposed by some of us to be on the eve, 
of a French war, when an amount of money was 
due from the Bank of the United States, and which 
money the Committee on Foreign Affairs at that 
time (the same being actnally due, and not then 
eonverted into bonds) supposed might be applied to 
the public emergency. 

The gentleman had expressed great surprise that 
a friend of that bank should make this proposition 
now, and that Mr. C. and others, who were so 
much opposed to the bank, should oppose it. Now 
he had attributed to that gentleman a little more 
sagacity. He did not suppose that any gentieman 
opposed to the Bank of the United States would 
wish to adopt a proposition which, if adopted, 
would compel them to alterthe title of the bill an- 

er consideration, and make it read, “a bill for the 
benefit of the Bank of the United States.” 
` ‘What was the proposition but to sell the bonds 
of the bank, with the endorsement of the United 
States upon their back; thereby making them, 
in effect, the bonds of the United States? And that 
the gentleman called “ a divorce and separation of 
this Government from the Bank of the United 
States!’ They were to endorse the bonds of that 
bank, and then go into the market as merchants 
and sell them, with the endorsement of the United 
States upon them. We might with equal proprie- 
ty dispose of the merchants’ bonds in the same man- 
ner. 

What, then, would be the next operation? Why, 
that the Bank of the United States would itself indi- 
rectly buy them. Where were six millions of dol- 
lars to be raised? Was there any capitalist in this 
country, or any association of capitalists, or any 
institution, except the bank of the United States, 
that could, at the present crisis, purchase this stock? 
There was not. The bank would have no com- 
petitor, and would itself purchase her bonds, 
not directly, but by an agent, who would pay for 
them by drafts on some banker in London, aided, 
perhaps, by the Bank of England. They would 
be transmitted to London, and the bank would 
realize an immense profit by the operation. Mr. 
C. had no doubt tht every friend of the bank upon 
that floor would vote for the proposition, since it 
would put at least $100,000 (more probably half a 
miilion) into the pockets of the stockholders of that 
institution. But-how is it proposed to realize this 
amount? When is it to be paid—when, and what 
description of money? In the meantime, where 
were the Government debtors to procure money to 
pay their debts to the Government? Or where was 
the Gavernment itself to get the means of paying 
iis current expenses in every quarter of the Union? 
Was any body to be benefitted by such an opera- 
tion? Nobody, but the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. C. said there were two extremes to this pro- 
position for supplying the Treasury with means. 
Before he would consent to put forta the bonds of 
the Bank of the United States with the endorse- 
ment of the Government upon them, and then 
send them through the agency of the bank itself 
to England for disposal, he woald infinitely prefer 
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at once an issue of Government stock. It would 
be degrading to this country to issue its credit in 
the form of an endorsement. . Their credit-was'am- ' 
ply sufficient without any connection with ‘that of 


-the Bank of the United States.. ‘The proposition for 
‘stock was the extremeon one side. ‘It would suit very 


well the gentleman from Massachusetts; (Mr. 
Fletcher.) . It. would suit very well the ‘great 
capitalists of this country who wanted to make 
investments.. To them it would give relief, véry 
great relief, and profit too; but let. him tell the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, that the merchants 
who owe their bonds to the custom-house, and 
others who have debts due them from other States, 
would not thank the gentleman. Neither would 
merchants in the West and Southwest, and in the 
interior, thank the gentleman for substituting a 
stock in place of supplying them with a medium 
of remittance to their creditors an the Atlantic 
cities. An issue of stock was one extreme of the 
proposition. 

The. other extreme was the propasition of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) to 
issue Treasury. notes, without interest. Mr. C. 
spoke not then of the character of notes of 
that description—but in effect it was best for 
our internal circulation, We had, however, 
bills before us, whic would undoubtedly pass, 
postponing almost all our Treasury receipts till the 
next year. There was danger, therefore, that such 
notes would become depreciated. As Mr. C. said, 
when up before, he did not wish this Government 
to issue Treasury notes of any description, in any 
form whatsoever, liable to depreciation. There 
was already an outcry throughout the country 
against depreciated paper, ‘We had too much of it 
now; and the evil would be augmented, if the credit 
of the Government should become depreciated. 
He was anxious to guard against that event. For 
this reason, among others, he had therefore come 
to the conclusion that it was belter, taking all inte- 
rests into consideration, to. adopt the issue of Trea- 
sury notes, bearing a moderate rate of interest. 

The beneficial effect of these notes would be felt 
from one end of the Union to the other. Take the 
southwestern country alone. They would be paid 
out for the expenses of the Florida war, and for 
other expenditures in the interior. This would 
enable the merchants, through them, to liquidate 
their debts in the Atlantic cities. When, in the form 
of remittances, they reach these points, they would 
be paid into the custom-houses, or remitted abroad. 
The amount issued in the northeast, either for 
expenditures or to raise means for the Treasury, 
would also be.in part purchased for remittances 
abroad. Butthe two gentlemen from Massachu- 
tetts, (Messrs. Fletcher and Phillips,) or ai least 
one of them, tell us that they will not be sent 
abroad; and why? Because the certificates were 
notin duplicate! Why, sir, are certificates of bank 
and State stocks, of which millions are remitted to 
Europe, issued in duplicate? But these Treasury 
notes were payable in twelve months, and could 
not therefore be negotiated. Sir, what have we 
seen within a few months past? Have we not 
seen the twelve months’ bonds of the United States 
Bank remitted to London and sold there? Nay, have 
we not even seen the bonds of the Morris Canar 
company—an institution by the way not of the 
most ungnastionable credit—have we not seen 
even the bonds of that company remitted and sold 
abroad. Yes, sir, gentlemen. tell us that five per 
cent, Treasury notes issued by the Government of 
the United States can not be remitted to discharge 
any portion of our foreign debt. 

In cenclusion, Mr. C. said he did hope the Hause 
would adopt such a measure as would ga tò maine 
tain the credit of this Government, by authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes with interest. The sale 
of the bonds might be very profitable -to the Bank 
of the United States. The issue of a stock might 
be advantageous to our banks and capitalists. The 
Treasury notes withont interest, would relieve our 
internal trade from much embarrastment; but Trea- 
sury notes with interest, would essentially afford 
relief to every part of the Union, and aid in equal- 
izing our internal and external exchanges. 

Mr. THOMAS said he had not heard the objec- 
tions urged by others to the amendment of the gen- 


setlemah from- Kentucky; (Mr: Underwood,) ‘ang 
` a: pight, therefore, possibly offer considerations to the- 
_-§Touse similar to those that had been presented. If 
- soy he 'should-regret it ; for he did: not desire to-ex- 
tend. our sessiGns, and -weary the’:patience of- thë 
< Jouse; by: repedting: arguments: which had been 
-sabmitted over ahd over again... He would prefer 
ia:be.a silent spectator of ‘the ‘scene, whenever -the 
». reasons upon-which his. vote was. to: be-based had 
«been assigned by other gentlemen in the debate. 


#0 propositions to'be- decided. . -What are- we 
“about to. dots Letra- direct .answer be given; 
there is. nonecessity for: disguise. Congress is 
‘about. to aét fora people having. intelligence 
-engugh. to understand distinetly the position 
"ip which the country is placed, and patriotism to 
. sanction and sustain. any measures called for by 
< the public interest. Gentlemen are deceived if 
they suppose that the true state of the Treasury is, 
or need be, made a mystery. The whole country. 
knows that the Secretary of the Treasury has not at 
command available means. It is not pretended 
however that the public money has been wasted - 
or unwisely or illegally expended. It is where 
Congress ordered it; should be: placed. But the . 
holders. of this: treasure, in“ violation of public 
Jaw, and. of: their own solemn contracts, refuse to 
copay ivin egal currency. This being the case, mo- 
ey must.be borrowed by the United States to com- 
ply with their engagements until the contracts of 
„those selfish and refractory corporations have been 
enforced. This the amendment offered by the 
; gentleman proposes to do, first, by authority of the 
Secretary, to issue drafts on the deposite banks. 
This measure, 1 had supposed, would not be 
v offered again by any one who had witnessed a 
scene which. could not have escaped the attention 
: of every member pre ent. After the bilt to post- 
“pone ‘the deposite of the fourth instalment under 
the act of 1836 was ordered to bé engrossed for a 
third reading, two members of the House, (one 
from Kentucky, and the other from Louisiana,) 
‘who had opposed that. bill in all its stages; pro- 
posed to postpone its final passage until after the 
-House had. disposed . of the bill. from. the Senate 
giving indulgence. to the deposite banks. ‘They 
» appeared to be suddenly seized by the conviction 
that there was.an intimate connection. between those 
two measures. This, sir, the President well knew 
when we assembled. Hence he recommended a pest- 
fponement of the deposite. ‘This, also the majority of 
‘this House well understood at the commencement of 
.the.session. Unless the Treasury was. relieved 
from the obligation to make the deposite with the 
States, we foresaw that no indulgence whatever 
could be given to the deposile banks. ‘The balances 
due by them to the United States must, in that 
cvent, have been immediately collected, or con- 
verted into funds that would be received at par by 
ajl the States, in exchange for their several bonds, 
or certificates of deposite: Hence we, the majority 
of the House, struggied day after day to pass. the 
bill postponing the deposite of the fourth instal- 
ment, and we have succeeded; I regret to’ 
add, sir, without. the aid of many gentle- 
men representing States in which. deposite 
banks -ateo located; having..a large amount 
‘ot public inoney due from them to the United 
Slates, and due to them by the people of those 
States. Now sir, is there the slightest reason for 
supposing that the majority of this House will 
change their purpose. We have relieved the Trea- 
sury of the United States from the oncrous respon~ 
sibility, that we might induige the deposite banks, 
and enable them to indu'ge in turn their debtors. 
When the bill for ihat purpose comes up for conside- 
ration, those who voted for the bill to postpone the 
deposite, will vote to give time to the banks, and 
„to these (judging from the scene to which I have 
referred) will be added a large proportion of mem- 
~ bers who have impeded the progress of the law 
which has passed. They will not refuse, I 
predict, confidently, to. accept for their constitn- 
ents. the advantages which Congress can now 
-gonyeniently offer. But there can be no necessity 
for this detail. .There is not an intelligent member 
of this House who doubts about the passage of a 
law lo give lime to the deposite banks, As to the 


‘Phe camendment hefore the House. presents | 


| of the. bonds of. the banks. 


4 hours. 


being known, of what value are all those tabular 


| statements which gentlemen have exhibited to the 
{House and to the country, showing the amount of 


money in those-banks?. ‘These columns of figures 
serve but to obscure a question otherwise -clear of 


} all serious: difficulty. -We intend, by law, to re- 


lease the banks from all obligation to pay any. part 


of the money at this time. - We intend, in effect, to 
“pass this moneyout of the Treasury, and give abso- 


Jute ‘control. over it to the directors of the banks 
for a limited time, and to receive in lieu there- 
Has not then this 
House passed several weeks in a most unprofitable 
debate, intended tu determine precisely the amount 
of these funds? We are looking for. available 
means in the Treasury now, at this time, not next 
year; and gentlemen who undertake to aid the 
House. in its deliberation, go off into a labyrinth of 
figures to determine the amount of a fund which 
all admit will not be in the. Treasury when this 
House adjoums. ` I have considered this debate in 
a great degree—with unfeigned respect for the able. 
gentlemen who have participated in it I say so—a 
useless and unprofitable consumption of precious 
If gentlemen who have opposed the mea- 
sures recommended by the administration, had pro- 


- posed to deposite with the States the bonds we are to 


receive from the deposite banks, [could have compre- 
hended fully what they were at... And if they would 


| now submit a motion to amend the bill before ns, so 


axto authorize the use of the bonds we are to receive 
from the banks, to pay the debts of the Govern- 
ment, this object. would be direct and easy to be 
understood by the conntry.. Instead of tbis, we 
have-had proposition after proposition, requiring 
the Treasurer to issue drafts for fands which we ail 
know will not be subject to draft after we shall 
have passed, as we will pass, the bills befure us. 
These movements may satisfy a. small, a very 
small portion of the people; but the great mass 
of the community can not but condemn any 
attempt to leave the Government without other 
means to comply with the public engagements but 
Treasury drafts, that we know will not be paid, and 
which we, by law, intend to say shall not be paid, on 
demand. Sucha proceeding would be ridiculous in 
in the extreme. We all know that thedrafts of the 
Treasurer, heretofore issued, have been dishonored 
by the banks, and protested for non-payment. We 
know, too, that these drafts are in the market be- 
low the value of gold and silver, the standard by 
which all legal tenders, in payment of debts, is to 
be tested. Would it not, under such circumstan- 
ces, be discreditable to Congress to adjourn with- 
out providing better means than depreciated Trea- 
sury drafis to pay the debts of the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. BOULDIN addressed the House at some 
Jengih, in support.of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood;) when, 

On motion oMi. BOND, 

The House adjourned. 


Messrs. Barr anp Rives: 

You are respectfully requested to state in your 
paper, that the undersigned, having been casually 
absent when the quesuon was taken this moraing 
on the resolution © that il is inexpedient to charter 
‘a national bank,” would, if-they had been present, 
have voted in.the affirmative.. Yours, ete. 
Rosert McCuetisn,  Joun Cuaney, 

Henry Vat, Henry A. Foster, 
Amasa J, PARKER, R. Bcon, 
Joux J. DeGrarr, A. P. GRANT, 
Joseru WEEKS, Isaac H. Bronson, 
James FARRINGTON, 

October 5, 1837. 


Coreection.—In -the-short sketch which we 
gave yesterday of the remarks of Mr: Tillinghast, 
in his speech on the Mississippi election, he is re- 
ported to have said, that “There (in Rhode Island) 
the Legislature provided for the case of an earlier 
election of representatives.” etc. This was an 
error in reporting. Mr. Tillinghast’s statement 
was, that such a provision was there deeme't to be 
properly and exclusively a subject for legistative ac- 
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extent of -time to bë given, there are, and will be, 
| diffèrent opinions.-. But-time will be granted. This 


‘tion, and that a bill providing for an. earlier day 
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for the election than that ordained by the existing 
law, was moved and considered, though it did not 
prevail. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
- Fripay, October 6, 1837. 
Mr. HAYNES. withdrew the motion to. recon- 
sider. the resolution in relation to the exploring ex. 


_pedition. 


Mr. THOMAS asked the general consent of the 
House to take up the bill to. continue in force- cer- 
lain laws to the close of the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WISE inquired what laws were intended to 
be continued. 

Mr. THOMAS, after some explanations, moved 

to discharge the Committee of the Whole froin the 
further consideration. of this bill, with a view to 
have it taken up and acted upon in the House; 
which motion was agreed to; and the bill having 
been read by the Clerk, 
Mr. BRIGGS moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to | 
report the. titles to the bills to be continued in forces; | 
which motion was disagreed to. 

“The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time to-day. a= È 
„Ata snbsequent stage of the proceedings, the 
bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WISE and Mr. MORGAN, on leave, pre- 
sented petitions. 

[Mr. Wise presented a memorial of sundry 
ladies and gentlemen, of Halifax county, in the 
State of Virginia, praying Congress to provide suit- 
able husbands, at the national expense, for all. fe- 
male petitioners upon the subject of slavery; there- 
by giving their minds a direction caleulated to make 
them good matrons, and averting the evils -with 


. which the priesthood and fanaticism of ihe eastern 


States threaten the people of the south.] 
INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the’ following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Wise on the 19th of September: ` 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war,and into the causes of the delaysand failures, 
and the expenditures which have attended the pro- 
secution of that war, and into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generally; that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 
and papers, and that it have power to sit in the 
recess, and that it make report to the next session 
of Congress, 

Mr. GLASCOCK had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution, by striking ont all after the word 
t“ resolved,” and insert the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the prosecution of 
the same, and all the facts connected with its histo- 
ry generally; and that said committee have power 
to send fer persons and papers.” 

The question immediately pending, was the mo- 
tion of Mr. Howarp to strike out the words ‘ that 
aselect committee be appointed,” and insert “that 
the Committee on Military Affatrs be instructed.” 

Mr. LOOMIS, of New York, who was occupy- 
ing the foor when this subject was last up, and 
interrupted by the orders of the day, resumed his 
remarks, and said: That, when this matter was 
last under consideration, he had commenced some 
observations in vindication of his predecessor, 
(Abijah Mann, jr.) from the censures’ cast upon 
him by the gentleman from Virginia. Tle had 
characterized the attack made upon his predecessor, 
six months after occurrences had transpired, and 
when the circumstances of the parties had entirely 
changed, as extraordinary, and, in his view, entire- 
ly unjustifiable, and he was about proceeding, when 
interrupted, to show that no censure could be im- 
puted to his predecessor, even from the statement 
of the gentleman from Virginia himself. He was 
well aware that he might leave the character of his 
predecessor to its own vindication wherever it was 
known, and if he had-not some observations which 
he wished to submit on another branch of ‘the sub- 
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ject, and more directly pertaining to its merits, he 
should have contented himself to Jet this matter rest 
where it was, after so long a lapse of time; but he 
would show, in a few words, that no censure was 


> imputable to the majority. of that committee, ór the: 
“The gentle | 


individuals whe had been designaied. 
man from Virginia had prefaced his charges by a 
statement, made. with all the. emphasis of -manner 


which peculiarly distinguish his remarks, by än- ` 
nouncing to the House that he was about to make’ 
a statement never b? fore communicated to this “ 


Elouse or to the country, and the substance of that 
communication ‘was, the manner in which the re- 
ports of the majority and minority of that commit- 
tee had been made up. And how was it? Why, 
sir, stripped of its coloring, and stated in brief 
space, it was, in sam and substance, that the mem- 


bers of the majority had furnished their chairman ` 
—the individual of their party first named on the ` 
committee—with their separate views, to be embo- - 


died into.a report, and Mr. Mann had, in addition, 
furnished his notes of the proceedings and evidence 
before the committee; and this chairman of the ma- 
jority, instead of performing the labor of embodying 
these’ views in ‘the form of ‘a report, had entrusted 


them ‘to their clerk, to be’arranged, and reduced to ` 


form. Now this was the whole substance of the 
charge ‘announced to the House with so ‘much 
solemnity, and upon ‘which the answer imputed by 
the gentleman, was grounded. Was there any thing 

F extraordinary in this? was there any 

“thing whieh should call down the indignation of 
‘this “Honse, or of the community, as might be in- 
ferred from the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

The offence particularly imputed to his prede- 
cessor, was that he had actually furnished the 
notes he had taken of the proceedings, asa mem- 
ber of the committee, to assist in making out the 
report of the committee. 

(Mr. Wise interrupted Mr. L. and said that 
was not the pith of the charge against the gentle- 
man’s predecessor. “The charge was that he de- 
nied that he knew the contents of the report, until 
it was read in the ‘committee; and Mr. Pearce 
himself had said it was Mr. Mann who furnished 
the offensive matter for the report. The charge 
against the gentleman’s predecessor was’ that he 
was guilly of falsehood.) 

“Mr, Loomis resumed, and said from the esti- 
mation it’ which the. character of Mr. Pearce ap- 
peared to be held by the gentleman from Virginia, 
as exhibited in his former remarks, he shonld 
hardly suppose that he (Mr. W.) would introduce 
him (Mr. Pearce) as a witness against any one. 

[Mr. Wise: Well I do confess T would not 
place much reliance on Dutee J. Pearce. ] 


“Mr. Loomis resumed; he did not understand the 
gentleman froin Virginia, either formerly or now, to 
say that Mr. Pearce told him that Mr. Mann 
knew the contents of the majority report; but he 
understood it that the gentleman inferred that fact 
from the circumstance that Mr. Pearce told him 
that. Mr. Manii furnished the notes from which the 
offensive matter was taken. Uf he was mistaken 
im this, he desired, to be corrected. and set right. 
The testimony did justiry the inference, and he 
could see no impropriety whatever in that ciretim- 
stance; he considered it the duty of every member 
of the committee to give his views to the member 
who drew up the report, and to furnish his notes of 
the proceedings also, if use conld be made of them. 


Thad appeared that the maj jority had not signed, 


the report as drawn, but had amended. it by striking 
out’ paits of it, to make it meet the concurring 
Views of the six individua’s who composed that 
majority. ‘This was to have been expected, and 
the report of the minority shared no better fate. 
That was drawn by the gentleman from Virginia 
himself, and his colleagues had declived signing it, 
as he under Stood the gentleman to say; and finally 
the gentleman’ from Virginia alone, being the mi- 
nority of th minority, and one out of ‘The nine, 
had drawn’ ‘up and signed his report alone. 
This report the gentleman had-informed the Honse 
he wrote with his! own hand, and crossed the 
ts atid‘dutied the i’s himself, and he (Mr. L.) pre- 
sumed that he agreed: to it urianimously. 

< Thavè dòne with this branch’of the subject, and 


‘men in this very debate. 
‘great extent of wilderness—of the swamps and. 


have said more than. was pethaps necessary to say 
npon it. 

: With respect, to the resolution uid thé-amend- - 

ment before the House, there was ohe part of it 
which Mr. L. considered’ objectionable. {twas that 
part which eave to “the proposed cominitice power 
to send for persons and papeis: This'was a high 
power which this Howse possessed; andwhich, in 
his opinion, onght never to be entrusted: 40 a còm- - 
mittee, except in cases of clear necessity. *No'such. 
necessity was shown in this case. -It was a power - 
very liable to abuse; and though it was not to be 
expected thata committee of the Hoase would 
sanetion any abuse, yet he thought that prudence 
dictated to ‘the House to reserve to itself these ex: . 
traordinary powers, unless a case of necessity was - 
presented. : It would be time enough to grant such 


a power when a committee should inform the :} 


House that they had sought information of some 
person who had refased- to disclose it. Does any 


onë doubt but that the Secretary of War would- 


disclose any fact or circumstance within his: know= 
ledge, ‘that a committee might require, without 
being called up asa witness, and sworn? Or would 
any. officer in the service refuse to answer any 
communication from a committee? The resolution 
before the, House embraced a wide range. It 
wonld be almost matter of necessity, under it, to 
seek information from the officers now engaged in 
carrying on that war. The commanding general 
and all “his officers would, by ‘this resolution, be, 
subject to be called here to "testify before this com- 
mittee. 

This war had already undergone several partial 
investigations before courts martial and courts of. 
inquiry. A great-amount of evidence. had been 
taken relating to it, and large sums expended— = 
thousands upon thousands—in eliciting facts. There 
was now no charge of any concealment by any 
person; and he (Mr L.) was averse to instituting a 
tribunal to try the comparative merits of the seve- 
ral officers who had been engaged in ‘that service. 
The difficulties attending the “prosecution of that 
war, and which had produce so much delay and . 
expenditure, had been explained by several gentle- 
We had been told of the 


everglades, impenetrable to:the whites, in which the 
savages concealed themselves. We had been told 
of. the difficulty of transporting the necessaries of 
war, and above all, of the sickly and unwholesome 
climate. i 

These were, doubtless, the true causes; but he, 
Mr. L. was not averse to an investigation, but he 
preferred it should be in the ordinary mole, and 
by the Militarv Committee, as meved by the gen- 
tleman from Marvland. 

Mr. L. concluded by ‘moving to strike out that 
part of the resolution which gives power to send 
for persons and papers. : 

he CHAIR said this. amendment would not 
now be in order, until the amendment pending was 
dis»osed of. 

- Mr. GLASCOCK then modified his amendment, 
by inserting the following, “except such as may be 
engaged at the time in the service.” 

Mr. WISE suggested to the gentleman that as . 


. the House was to adjonm on Monday week, that 
- the committee shonld have power to se’ during the 
: recess, and net have the investigation confined to 
: ten days. 


Mr. GLASCOCK replied that it would be con- 
tinued at the regular session of Congress. : 

Mr. WISE cared nothing about this investiga- 
tion. The moment an attempt was made to enter 
upon an investigation, the old disposition is mani» 
fested by the party in power. The leopard would 
as soon change his spots as this party change its 
disposition. Tt still comes. up and hides: the. 
abuses and corraptions.of the Government; andi itis 
now even transcending the course if-pursned at the 
last session. The whole investigation of the whole 
of the Executive departments was then- thrown 
upon one commiitee, and but two months given 
then to cleanse the Augean stabie; and now it was 
proposed to commit an investigation of a matter 
which had taken up three years in its prosecution, 
and was from a thonsand to fifteen hundred. miles 
distance, to.a committee, and only ten days allowed. 


` surgéon of the army,detailing. a transaction.in: re 


cal inconvenience. 


for the investigation. . He believed the investigati 
would lead to no::good; -but would be productive.a 
much evil, fromthe manner-in- which. it-would: 


ged ‘as-to fortify and strengthen the Governnient i 
abuses.. Mr.: W. then brought.to the notce-of:t! 
House a letter Hie had. received from:an a 


lation to the. conduét of: an agent of sthe: Gave 
ment, Who made an arrangement with ‘the ¢ 
a steamboat, on one of the tivers in Alabamá by 
which the Government was defrauded out of’ a4 
After. the reading of the letters, Mr: W.:maie some ¢. 
farther remarks | in-telation.to the manner in which: 
investigations were prosecuted. 


Mr. HOWARD: said: that he would ‘not have |z 


troubled’ the House with any further observations .~ 


upon the amendment which he had submitted, if it’ 
had not-been that he wished distinctly to say to the 
House and the nation, that Jit. was not his wish to 
‘smother investigation into either the catises or con- 
duet of the> Florida war. On the contrary, he, 
thought: that ‘the members of any. committee to 
which the inquiry might 'be-sent: would not-do:théir . 


duty tothe House, the country, Or: themselves, une. | 


less they gave the Treest’ scope to the examination, i: 
regardless of the persons upon whom the censure: : 
might fall, if any censure was due, and influenced’ 
solely by a spirit of strict justice and impartiality. to. 
all: Having said this, he had a right to expect, 
and did expect, irom the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr, Wise,) that upon whomsoever else he might x 
cast the imputation of desiring to stifle inquiry, “he 
would exempt him (Mr. H.) from being included 
in it. 


When the resolution was under consideration: 
some two weeks ago; the gentleman from Tenneés- 
sce (Mr. Bell) had made some statements which ap-~ 
peared to be strong arguments in favor of sending 
the subject to the Military Committee. Perhaps” 
the House had forgotten the debate which then took 
place, although they seldom forgot any thing which ` 
that gentleman Said. The disappearance of resolu-* 
tions from béfere the eye of the House, and sudden’ 
reappearance at a distant day, was a gréat practi- : 
According ‘to'his classic remis! 
niscences, there was somewhete in Greéee!a’ river? 
which plunged. under grcund, and started up, to” 
the surprise of those to whom it unexpectedly 
showed its current, far away from the place of its 
submersion. It was just so with some of onr ieste: 
letions. The honorable gentleman from Tennes-- 
see had said that we had the skeleton of an army," 
but that it was not filled up. 


Mr. BELL said that the fact which he stated 
was this. that when a lieutenant of a company felt 
in action, tu: command devolved upon. a sergeant, 
and thai there appeared to be a sl in the. 
number of officers on duty, there. : 


Mr. HOWARD said that he had ‘so und lerstood” 
the .gentleman, and would use. that fact to show. 
the propriety of referring ‘this subject to the, 
Military Committee, because thal commiite could, 
and doubtless wou ld; urge upon the House a. bill 
which had been reported every vear since he had 
been in Congress, and the neces-ity for which was 
fully shown ‘by the Florida war. He alluded to. a, 
bill’ establishing a corps of engineers, detached 
altogether from duty in the line, Every body 
knew that a general order had been is-ued last 
winter, recalling officers of the army from engineer 
duty and directing them to repair to their respectiv e. 
regiments, The services of those officers ac ting as, 


- engineers were yery useful to the country, and’ the’ 
_ pressing demands fer them from all quarters had 


‘caused their absence, on furlough, from their pests: 
in line. The experience. of the Florida war 
showed the absolute necessity of separating athe 
two arms of service. Such a. measure would, 
itself, be of great service to the organization of te 
army. Eut there were probably. other improve- 
ments which might be proposed, after. a mihute 
examination into the manner in which the war had 
heen carried on. He desired: to attain some prac- 
tical good, instead of having merely a barren 
jaquiry, a md, therefore, was in favor of referring 
the matter to a committee which could report bil s 


in the discharge. of jis. fegular duty, histead of - 
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stopping with a resolution either censuring. or not 
censtring some officer of the Government. 

Mr: GLASCOCK regretted: that. it became his 
duty:again to“address’ the House on this. subject; 


` but; as hehad thought. proper to move an amend- 


ment to the original resolution, and in consequence 


of ‘remarks made to-day, he felt it to be his-duty to: 


do so. I seemed now, fromthe. remarks: of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) that he evin- 
cesa great indifference from that heretofore evinced 
by hima relation to the’ disposition to be made of 
the resolutién offered by’ him; and ‘he seems to 
think that there is no disposition on the part of the 
majority of the House to go into the investigation 
proposed. 
see entirely. different from himsélf,if he has recently 
discovered: any thing like a disposition to evade 
this question. He had expressed himself on a for- 
mer oceasion in-favor of ‘this inquiry, and he was 
still desirous that it: should be had. He felt. it to 
“be: due to all the officers in the army who have been 
engaged in that unfortunate war—he felt it due to 
the Government, and he felt it due to the people of 
the country —and.whatever disposition the gentleman 
now feel disposed to make’ of this question, he 
hoped the majority of the House would maintain 
its original intention to carry out the investigation. 


His object in not wishing the committee to sit dur- 


ing the recess, was to “save ‘as much. as possible 


the country: from: the expenses’ already incur- 
„Ted in the proseeution of that: war, particularly 
when all the ends of all parties asking this investi- 
gation could be attained without it. It has: been 
traly and justly remarked by the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. Howard,) that there are weighty 
and important, documents, which will occupy the 
attention of. the members of the committee, 
which may be appointed at this time, during 
the recéss, which will give them the opportu- 
nity of forming _ correct opinions -in relation 
‘to: the: matter, and enable. them to proceed’ 
of their duty at the 
But what astonished 


- ı that this was pursuing a course which he had been 
taught from the commencement of his political life, 
jn all :transactions, studiously to avoid. He had 
been taught that, whenever an investigation was 
to be had where it was expected that all the testi- 
mony would be brought.to bear upon every point, 
it was improper to forestall public opinion, and 
produce a prejudice in the public minds, by. intro- 
ducing evidence in advance, and sending it forth to 
the country. ` 

“Mr. WISE said this was very different ground 
from that taken by the gentleman’s party last ses- 
sion, when it was insisted. on that specific charges 
should be made against the Executive Departments 
before a committee should be asked for to investi- 
gate them, | es ; ae 

"Mr GLASCOCK said this was not the first time 
thatthe party’ to’ which he belonged had been re- 
feired to. As for himself, he was only responsible 

“for his owh acts; and the gentleman would do him 

the justice to’ say, that he was among the first to 
advocate the investigation then asked ‘for. He 
stood almost’alone in the first instance in*favor of 
the inguiry. : 
x Mr, WISE would do the gentleman the justice 
to say that he did; but at that time he was not ex- 
actly recognised as one of the party. 

Mr. GLASCOCK replied, that, whether he was 
considered as one of the party or not, no man in 
his Section of country ever doubted where he stood 
in relation tò the prominent measures of General 
Jackson's administration. Noman ever doubted 
that; even his political enemies never doubted it; 
or, if they did, no act of his life authorized it, and 
it was gratuitous on their parl: But to proceed to 
the question before the House: he confessed, so far 

ag the resolution was concerned, the true and pro- 
per course, in his judgment, would-be to adopt the 
amendment he had submitted. He differed from 
the gentleman. from Maryland as to the manner in 
which this cómmittee should be appointed, and as 
to what ‘committes. the matter should be referred 


however, 


Sir, (said Mr. G:) that gentleman must . 


` nounced that war as one of the damning sins 


to. = In his opinion, the true course of policy. was, 
that a select committee should be appointed by the 
Chair, and he again repeated, that if the commit- 
tee was lo effect any practicable good, it should be 
so constituted as tohave the confidence of the peo- 
ple ofthe country. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see had opposed the appointment of political parti- 
sans on the committee, aad’ had intimated 
that he (Mr. G.) seemed to wish it. ‘This, 
was not the proper 
draw from his remarks. He was as much 
opposed to. having _ political partisans — on 
the committee as the gentleman himself, but he 
desired to have it so constituted as to embrace 
men of some weight of character, and to be 
composed of men who would do justice to all the 
interests concerned, He wished to see the rights 
of all the officers who were engaged in that service 
protected, and the investigation to be conducted in 
such manner as to be of some practical benefit; 
and with this view he had submitted the amend- 
ment now under consideration. 

Sir, said Mr. G. the situation in which I stand to 
the éx-President of the United States, will not per- 
mit me to pass over in silence the bitter denuncia~ 
tions which have been uttered against him on this 


floor by gentlemen of the opposition., My attach- } 
him was formed atan early period of * 
ces, and the most | 
trying scenes, and it gives me pleasure to say, that: į 


ment for 
my life, under peculiar circums! 


there are but few acts.of his whole life, either civil 


or military, which has not served to increase, rather 


than to diminish that attachment. But to what 
source shall I trace this ‘violent opposition to him? 
the bit!er invectives which have been heaped upon 
him, emanating from the moy. bitter feelings. 
Sir, to his hostility to the Bank of the United 
States; to the veto which he stamped upon the 
bill rechattering that institution in 1832; be- 
cause he had. the moral courage to effect that which 
his friendsin this House failed te effect; because he 
threw himself in the breach, and armed with the vir- 
tue and integrity of the people, and sustained by the 
Constitution, grappled with the monster, and tri- 
umphantly overthrew it. This, sir, “is the head 
and front of all his offending,” and to this eause 
alone may be traced the vindictive feelings of his 
adversaries. But, sir, we bail that act as the 
greatest in his political career; one that has covered 
him with glory, andone that will serve to perpetu- 
ate his name and. his memory, even if unconRécted 
with any other act of his life. Sir, the character 
of Andrew Jackson is the property of his country; 
his services are too well known to that country: not 
to ‘be appreciated; they. have secured to him the 
affections of the people, which the combinations of 
his enemies can never deprive him of. 

Permit me (said Mr. G.) here to state, that he was 
in hopes he would not have found it necessary to 
vindicate the character of one needing no vindica- 
tion; but my feelings, under the circumstances, 
could not and can not be controlled. I listened 
with pain and regret to the uncalled for and un- 
qualified. abuse of him. ‘I heard much declama- 
tion’ without argument,” and- the foulest charges 
without proof, and especially from one from whom 
it was but little expected. I mean the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) who spoke 
in relation to the Florida war, and who pro- 


of the Government, and a foul blot on the Ameri- 
can character; this, too, before an investigation 
was had, thereby prejudging the case, and charging 
it home upon General Jackson. Better things 
were expected from that quarter. For my part, I 
have always listened to him with the greatest 
pleasure. His arguments have generally been 
respectful and able, and free from personal abuse; 
but, in the present case, he has wandered from his 
usual course, and I envy him not the position he 
occupied on that occasion. Many others have 
been lavish of their abuse of the ex-President and. 
of his measures; but I shall not stop specially to 
reply to them. I feel no disposition to do so, as it 
will be an unnecessary consumption of the lime of 
this House, but must invoke the pardon of the 
House for making a -general fire .at ‘the whole 
fiock, and tell them that the:numerous squibs they 
have fired will have about as much effect upon the 
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inference to. 


‘character of Andrew Jackson before the people of 

this nation, as the firing of pop-guns would have | 

upon the rigging of the splendid Pennsylvania, 
Sir, said (Mr. G.) that venerable patriot never 


of his enemies. He knew he had incurred their ` 
eternal displeasure. He never expected quarters 
from those whose pride and pleasure had been’ 
io embitter his declining. years, whose objects 
were to thwart the views of his administration in 
every prominent measure, to triumph in. the mis- 
fortunes of their Government, to rejoice in the dis- 
tresses of the people, and to prevent as far as possi- 
ble the relief of those distresses, with a view to the 
overthrow of the administration, and to ride them- 
selves into power in the midst of these distresses, 

In conclusion, sir, and as the time advances when it 
is expected he will make his final exit “to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,” and as the time 
approaches when we may expect to hear “that 
he has slept the sleep of death,” and closed 
his earthly career, I wish to be permitted to 
say to those influenced by such feelings, and 
controlled by such motives, looking as he does to 
his country’s goed, he has never been inclined to 
hold communion with, or extend to them the hand 
of fellowship. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG here called for the orders 
of the day. i . 

Mr. ADAMS hoped the gentlemen would with- 
draw the motion to permit him to address a few 
remarks to the House. 

The question being taken, the House refused to 
proeeed to tlie orders of the day—ayes 84 noes 96, 

Mr. ADAMS opposed the reference of this sub- 
ject to the Military Committee: first on the ground 
that out of nine members of which that committee 
was composed, eight of them to use the langage of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr, Wise,) were the 
friends of power; and second, because only one of 
the nine came from the States north and west of 
Virginia. 

Hie was also opposed to leaving the selection of 
the committee to the Chair, and adduced and read 
sopious extracts from thé journals, during the pre- 
sidency of the present Speaker, in support of the 
point to show that such an appointment ought not 
to be committed to him. 

Mr. A. was in favor of the appointment by bali 
lot, or to secure the appointment of such a commit- 
tee, the majority of whom would be favorable to 
the investigation. He earnestly called upon the 
House to follow out this practice, a practice which 
had always prevailed in the British parliament. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then passed to the orders of the day. 

DEPOSITE BANKS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a statement of ihe balances of public 
money remaining in the deposite banks; which, on 
motion of Mr. SMITH, was ordered to lie on the 
table, and ‘be printed. 

TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

"Phe House then resumed the consideration of 
the “bill to authorize the issuing of Treasury 
notes,” as reported from the Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union, 

The question pending, was on agreeing to the 
amendment of Mr. UNDERWOOD, as modified 
by the amendment of Mr. PATTON (given in 
another column.) 

Mr. BOND addressed the House in support of 
the amendment, dnd in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. McKIM denied that the sale of the United 
States Bank bonds woald bring an immediate sup- 
ply of money into the ‘Treasury; for, in the first 
place, there must, at least, be a delay of four or 
five months expended in the negotiation, at a pro- 
bable loss too of from four to six per cent. and 
then the Government would be likely to get in 
return only bank notes. He was not unfriendly 
towards any banks; but it should be borne in 
mind that the Secretary of the Treasury could not 
pay out bank notes; they would be useless to the 
‘Treasury. ` 

Another consideration was, that the bonds given 
by the bank were for two millions each, an amount 
that would be iñcòùvegient tó negotiate in London, 


y 
H 


expected, and never asked forgiveness at the hands E 


and how did they know that the bank would con- 
sent to divide them up into bonds of a smaller 


size, say for a thousand dollars each? He appre- | 


hended that it would not only interfere with the 
arrangements of the bank, both here and in Lon- 
don, but that it would be found to be against their 
interest te do so. 

Again, in point of economy, there would be 
saving by the issue of Treasury. notes. How? 
Why, the United States Bank’ bonds bore an inte- 
rest of six per cent, whercas the Treasury notes 
would not, probab'y, bear a higher rate than three 
or four, or, at the utmost, five per cent. The 
saving would be the difference between those two 
rates of interest on several millions of dollars— 
no slight consideration. : 

Again, there would be a probable loss onthe 
sale of the bonds from their par value, of from five 
to six per cent. for, by the latest advices from the 
English money market United States Bank bonds 
were at 94 or 95 there. This too, was indepen- 
dent of the exchange, whatever. it might be, and 
the commission or expenses of negotiation. 

Another objection he had to: the amendment.was, 
that it would be disreputable to the character and 
credit of the Government:to be selling its securities 
in the market. The same objection would also 
apply on the part of the bank itself, for she, no 
more than merchants, would like to see her liabiti- 
ties hawked about for sale. Moreover, the United 
States would have to endorse the bonds before they 
could be negotiated at all; and he was indisposed 
to place the Government in so disreputable a posi- 
tion. 

Now, what would be the effect of the Treasury 
notes? Why, they would be equal toso much gold 
and silver thrown out among the community, for 
they would, when out, be received by the Govern- 
ment, in payment of dues, as gold and silver, and 
the creditors of the Government would gladly take 
them as snch, as they could readily pass them az 
such, because they would be sought after by the 
importing merchant to pay his bonds. Moreover, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would not attempt to 
issue more than were applied for. It was then, in 
effect, putting so much gold andsilver into circula 
tion the moment the bill passed. : 

Mr. BOND inquired, if he was to understand the 
gentleman to say that paper could be made equal 
to gold and silver, A 

Mr. McKIM. Certainly. not. He meant only 
to convey the idea that the Treasury notes would 
answer in the place of gold and silver, being re- 
ceivable for the dues of the Government, and its 
claimants being glad to get hold of it. After a 
few further remarks of the same tenor, Mr. McK. 
concluded by hoping. the House would pass the 
bill in its original form as it came from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole; for.he considered the amend- 
ment would be destructive to the business of the 
Treasury, which was in immediate want of the 
means for carrying on the Government, and which 
it could not procure under ihe operation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CUSHING addressed the Housé at length 
in opposition to the bill; and afier a’ few words 
from Mr. BELL and Mr. McKIM, the hour hav- 
ing arrived, the House took its ‘usual recess till 4 
o'clock, 


{Eventne SESSION.]} 

On assembling after the recess, but few members 
appearing— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved a call of the 
House, which was ordered—ayes 24, noes 22. 

After proceeding a few minutes— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina moved to 
suspend the farther proceedings on the call. Lost— 
ayes 30, noes 45. ` 

The roll was then called through, when a quo- 
rum having appeared, the call was suspended. 

The Hon. WILLIAM STONE, a member elect 
from the State of Tennessee, appeared, qualified, 
and took his seat. 

TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

The Flouse then resumed the consideration of 
the bill reported from the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, “ to authorize the issuing 
of Treasury notes.” , ; 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


> The question: pending being on the amendment 
of Mr. UnpERwoop, as modified on motion of Mr. 
Parton, (stated at length in yesterday’s Globe,) 
The CHAIR then stated the question, and was 
about to propound it to the House, when 
Mr. CAMBRELENG. stated: that upon this 


amendment depended the state of this bill, because,” 


if it should be.adopted, the Treasury of the United 
States would be in the pewer.of the Bank of the 
United States. He should, therefore, ask for a 
full attendance of the House, and should move for 
a call, [the House was still thin,] unless some gen- 
tleman wished to address the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS, for one; was inclined to vote 
for the amendment. He could not see how its 
adoption would place Government in the power of 
the United States Bank. The object. in selling 


-them was, to command an amount of gold and sil- 
-ver to meet the wants of the Treasury; and admit- 


ting the bank would become the purchaser, so 


_much specie would be drawn from its vaults, and 


he did not see how Government could be injured 
by having a debt thus paid in advance. . 


Mr. CAMBRELENG wished to state that he 


had not said the United States Bank would be the 
direct purchaser, but that the bonds would bought 
up by the agents of the bank. 

Mr. HOPKINS was opposed to the Treasury 
note system, at least so much of it as was intended 
to eperate as eurrency, although he was willing to 
provide for the wants of the Treasury. He was 
induced to regard the amendment, as the least ex- 
ceptionable proposition before the House. Incase 
the sale of the bonds could not be effected, then the 
Secretary. was authorized by the amendment to 
borrow money; and he believed the mover of it 
(Mr. Underwood) would have no objection to modify 
it, So as to empower that officer to negotiate a loan to 
the amountofeven ten millions, should it be required. 
If the Treasury notes were really intended to ope- 
rate as a currency, the denomination of the notes 
should be so low asto benenfit the poor as well as 
the rich. Bathe was opposed to the plan of thus 
forming a currency with the notes, in every shape 
and form. He was mortified and pained to see the 
support which had been given to the measure by 
advocates of the hard money system; he was not 
Willing to pay ten millions for such an experiment, 
of establishing an Executive currency. He did 
not wish to be misunderstood. He was willing to 
give the Treasury any amount of relief in a legiti- 
male way, but he was not willing to convert an 
Executive officer into the cashier of an Executive 
bank. 

Mr. WISE eulogized his colleague on the course 
he had just taken. He was glad to find displayed 
so honorable and independent an opposition t0 the 
bill. Mr. W. then read several extracts from Pre- 
sident Jackson’s Messages of 1834 and 1835, to 
show that the sales of Government stock in the 
United States Bank had been recommended by th 
President at those periods. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said, that in offering the 


. amendment, he had not been actuated by any sinis- 


ter motive. He had never been connected with the 
United States Bank, nor had he ever owned a dol- 
lar’s worth of stock. His motives were perfectly 
disinterested; and as had been suggested, he would 
have no objection to modify his amendment so as 
to empower: the Secretary, in the case the bonds 
could not be sold, to negotiate a loan to any reason- 
able amount; and for that purpose, he would leave 
a blank in that line, to be filled up at the pleasure 
of the House. He deprecated the idea of a Trea- 
sury bank as a most dangerous measure. and fatal 
to the liberties of the people. 

Mr. HAYNES said that there was one feature 
in the amendment which had been overlooked. The 
United States Bank bonds were not only worth the 
value on their face, but also the premium on Lon- 
don; aud if thrown into the market, the bank would 
purchase them at par value, and then reap all the 
advantage of the difference of exchange on Lon- 
don. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD did not know that the Se- 
cretary would be restricted from selling the bonds 
at a premium. 

Mr. MeKAY was willing the bonds should be 
sold, if they could be sold immediately, and at their 


fair value: butif they were sent’ to Europe forsale, < 
it would be a long time ‘before they could ‘be made ` 
available. -Buat he had’ another objection... ‘The 
bonds would go to Europe endorsed by the Govern-' ` 
ment, which would then be reSponsible as well as 

the bank; and, besides, what was’ to prevent’ the 

bank from inducing the-holders to keep them back ` 
for any length of time that would-suit its purpose, .. ` 
even for ten or fifteen years. `A similar game'had 
been played before, and what ground ‘was theré to 


` suppose it would not be played again? “Bats if ‘the 


gentleman would alter his amendment so as to’sell’ 
the bonds, principal and interest, and absolve Qov- 
ernment from all liability, he would have no ob- 


‘jection; but the amendment propdsed no such 


thing ; therefore he could not vote for it. But the 
Treasury notes could be made available immedi- 
ately, and were liable to none of those objections. 
He would accordingly support it, although he was 
as much opposed to the establishment of a Treasury 
or Executive bank as any one. ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON was in favor of the amend- 
ment. He adverted to the danger of flooding the 
country with spurious paper, which, in his opinion, 
would be the result of the’passage of the bill. He 
could not think how Government, at this: time of 
distress, could adopt such a: measure as that of 
issuing bills of credit, as the Treasury notes’ cer ` 
ainly were. 

Mr. WISE read an extract from a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from a commercial house 
in New York, wherein it was stated that, at that 
date, (September 22,) the Treasury notes would 
fetch from 92 to 94 per cent. in specie. 

Mr. LEGARE was in favor of issuing Treasury 
notes without interest; which issue, in his opinion, 
would answer the purpose of relieving the commu- 
nity and the Government at the same time. This, 
he contended, was strictly within the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. He answered the argu- 
ment of gentlemen in relation to those notes being 
bills of credit, and contended that it was nothing 
more nor less than borrowing money; and certainly 
the Government of the United States, and of every 
State, had the power to do this. .In relation. to 
the Government becoming a great banker by ‘the 
issue of those notes, he ihought it an entirely new 
doctrine, because, if borrowers were to become 
bankers, he tock it there were a great many bank 
ers in this country. Mr. L. entered into a brief 
argument in support of this view of the question. 

Mr. PATTON did not see how the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means could assume 
that the United States Bank “vould become the pur- 
chaser of the bonds any more than others. The — 
bank could not purchase them, unless she paid the 
full value; and of what consequence could it then 
be who bought them? 

Mr. CUSHING made some remarks explanato- 
ry of what he had said in the morning. ; 

Mr. FOSTER replied at some length to the ar- 
guments of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Cushing) in relation to the Treasury notes 
being bills of credit. He contended that the Coni- 
stitution authorized Congress to issue these, notes if 
the exigencies of the Government required it, even 
though they were billsof credit. The Constitution of 
the United States prohibited the States from issuing 
bills of credit, coining money, and making treaties 
and alliances; but there was no clause init which pro- 
hibited the United States from issuing bills of cre- 
dit, if it was necessary to do so. The bona Jide ob- 
ject of issuing these notes was to raise money to 
carry on the operations of the Government, and 
that being the case, he contended that this was 
strictly constitutional. He opposed the amendment 
as being insufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
country. ‘These bonds, by being thrown into the 
market, might raise something for the relief of the 
Government, but he contended that they would be 
inadequate to suppiy all the wants of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MENIFEE said it was believed that the 
nature of the bill was such that it would not affect 
the currency. Buthe would ask if gentlemen who 
had said so, had not been rebuked officially for so 
doing. He went on to show why he thought the 
notes would form a constituent part of the currency, 


—— 


a dangerons power. to the President. 
: “Mr CUSHMAN asked what would be the effect 
of the:previous question. i 

The SPEAKER said it would have. the effect of 


bringing the. House to- vote om the. engrossment of: 


the bill, with a view to its third reading. 
~ Mr. CUSHMAN said that in-mercy tothe House 
hé wopld moye the previous question. ; 
‘Mr. WISE asked for the ayes and noes. 
“The SPEAKER reminded. the gentleman that it 
was out-of order, : erate 
“Mr. OWENS. moved a call of the House, which 
» was dosti f : eee 


“Phe question. was then, taken on,seconding the 
demand tor the previous question, and lost—ayes 
88, noes 89, the Speaker. voting in the negative. So 
the previous question was. not ordered... 

r CAMBRELENG adverted to one fact. It 
was thé general understanding, (at least among 
‘many. members-of the opposition,) on both. sides of 
the House to take. the question on this bill to-day. 
In conversation with several genilemen on the 
other side of the question he had received a distinct 
pledge from. them last night, that if the House 
would then adjourn, such was their intention. He 
earnestly hoped then they would redeem their pledge 
ajd take. the question at once... 


Fle had but a single word to say to the gentleman 
irginia, (Mr. Hopkins) and that. was that he 
st sagacious gentleman, for while he express- 
: sell opposed to the bank‘of the United States, 
he was in favor of a proposition to.place the Trea- 
sary of the country ’at the mercy of that institu- 
tron. i 


; r. WISE admitted that.he gave a pledge for 
himself, and he was not only willing to do so, but 
had abided by it, for he had not addressed the 
House on ‘the subject. He also expressed a hope 

- that his friends would suffer the question to be 

_taken then, and that no‘member would be frighten- 


eclared his:opposition to the measure, as giving: j 


è m, his course by. the brutum fulmen of the 


geiitleman from New York, in order to force’ that 
House to sustain a Treasury bank in its most 
‘ odious form. f 

"My. JOHNSON adves, to an amendment of- 

fered by him when the bill was in committee, limit- 
ingt of issuing thé notes tọ Junc, 1839, 
“rejected. . Fle said the vote on 
vinced. him that the Govern- 
i aké thé, Treasury. notes a per- 
manent thing, and’ not'merely to meet the present 

emergency. He then gave his views as’ to what 
: would be the probable consequences. 

* Mr. UNDERWOOD thanked geatlemen for the 
very able arguments they. had adduced in snpport 
of’ his amendinent. He really thought now that it 
Had been discussed enough, and he would be happy 
to have the question taken upon it. Mr. U. then 
gave the reasons why he could not modify his 
amendment, as requested by some of his friends. 
Mr, PHILLIPS made: some explanations in re- 
Tation-to.the amount at which banks would receive 
"Treasury notes,” and. read: various extracts from 
letters from. the: -officers:of. different banks, stating 
on what lerms:these Treasury notes could probably 
beneceived:at. 
~ The question was then taken on the amendment 
of, Mr. Usperwoon,. as. modified by Mr: PATTON, 
and decided inthe negatiye—yeas. 104; nays. 112, 


as follows: 
~VhAS—Mek Adams, Alexander, Teman Allen, John W. 
Alten, Ayevieg) Bell, Biddie, Bond. Bouldin, Briggs, William 
H Calhoun, John Cathoon, W, B. Campbell, Johu Campbell, 
Win. B. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Clowney, 
Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cashing, Darlington, 
Dawson, Davies, Dennis,’ Dunn, : Eimore, Everett, Ewing, 
Richard. Fletcher. Filmore, Rice. Garland, Goode, James 
Graham; Win. Graham, Graves, Gennel, Griffin, Halstead, 
Harlan, Harper,’ Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, 
Hopkins, Robert M.o Te Hunter, “Jenifer, Henry . Johnson, 
William Coat Johnson, Lawler, Lincoln, A: W. Loomis, Mal- 
Dry, “Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury. Maxwell, McKennan, 


> 


è 


Menefee, M rcer, Mii ‘Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyrs, 
. Ogle, Patterson, Patton, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Pott ; Raridon, 
Read, Rencher, Ridgeway. Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Saw- 
x y Augustine H. Sheppecd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade, 
whgata, Sianley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Jiling- 
Underwood, Albert S, White, Joho White, Elisha Whit- 
t Leas Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph Williams, 
Cheistopher 4. Williams, Wise, and Yorke—-104--: 

_ NAYS=Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, 
Rickie, Bite all, Boon, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, 
Cambieleng, Timothy J, Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, 

* Ciley, Claiborne, “Clarke, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Crary, 


‘Toucey, Towns, 


|. nays, and the House dividing it, it appeated there 


> members answering to their names, all further pro- 


CONGRESSIONA’ 


Cushman, Davee, :DeGrafi, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, - 
Parvington, Fairfield, Foster: Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, 


Grantland, Grant, Gray, ‘Haley, Hammond, Harrison, Haw- 


kins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, Ingham, Thomas 
B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, - Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, 
Kemile, Kilgore, Klingensmith, ‘Legare, Leadbetter,. Lewis, 
Logan, -Arphaxed_. Loomis, 
MeKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, 

McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, 

Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Par- 

mentër, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Piumar, 

Pouer, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Sheffer, 

Shipler, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus,- 
‘Turney, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, 

Weeks. Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Wiliams, Worthing. 

ton, and Yell==112. : P x 


So the amendment was-disagreed to. . 

Mr. RHETT then moved to amend the second 
section, by striking out all that part relating. to in- 
terest. i i 

“On motion of Mr.WILLIAMS of North Caro- 
lina, 

The House adjourned at 92 o'clock, p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saruapay, October 7, 1837. 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, made an explanation in 
relation to some remarks made. by-.himself on yes- 
terday, relative to a call which had been made on 
the late-President of the United States with refer- 
ence to the Creek war., He had: since ascertained 
that the. late. President had answered the call, near 
the clase. of the last session of Congress, when it 
could not be printed in time to ‘be laid on the tables- 
of members at that.session ; and the information 
contained therein was the strongest proof which 
could be necessary of the propriety of. instituting 
an inquiry on this subject. i 

Petitions and memorials were presented, on 
leave, by f 
_ Mr. HENRY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVEE of Maine. 

Mr. CUSHMAN of Massachusetls. 

{Mr. Cusaman presented the remonstrance of 
Mary Moses and 445 other women of Somersworth, 
N. H. against the admission of Texas into the 
Union.] 

Mr. HARRISON, on leave, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was considered and 
adopted: : ; 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate this Honse, at its 
next session, so. far as in his judgment is con- 
sistent withthe public interest, whether any foreign 
power, or the subjects of any foreign power, have 
possession of any portion, of the Territory of the 
United States on the Columbia river, or are in the 
occupancy of the same; and, if so, in what way, 
by what authority, and. how long such possession 
or occupancy has heen kept by such persons. 

Mr. HALSTEAD, on leave, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was considered and 
adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be request- 
ed to inform this House, at its next session, who 
was the superintendent for the work for the im- 
provement of little Egg. Harbor, and whether it 
was executed according to. the plan. reported to the 
War Department, as--requ.réed by the law making 
the appropriation; and if not, on what. authority: 
was any other. plan. substituted. 

Mr. BOND asked the leave of the House to 
submit a resolution calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to inform. the House whether he had 
made any contract with any engraver to engrave a 
plate for the purpose of issuing Treasury notes, in 
case the bill now pending becomes a law, and if so, 
whether such plate has been finished, and any 
notes stricken off therefrom. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. BOND moved.a suspension of the rules, for 
purpose of permitting him to submit the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY called for the yeas and 


was no quorum in attendance. 
Mr. HOPKINS, therenpon moved a call of the 
House, and the roll being called through, and 126 


céedings under the call were suspended. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and were— 
yeas 70; nees 85. j 

So the Tfouse refused to suspend the rules. 


Lyon, James M. Mason, Martin, ' 


| Committee of Claims. 


INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR 
The House then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 


ssinsss of the mornirg hour, which was the conside- 


Fation of. the following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Wise on the 19th instant : 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the delays and failures, 
and the expenditures which have attended the pro- 
-gecution of that war, arid into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generally; that 


“the said committee have power to send for persons 
-and papers, and that it have power to sit in the 


recess, arid that it make report to. the next session 


_of Congress. 


Mr. GLASCOCK had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution by striking out all after the word 
“resolved,” and insert the following: 

“That a sclect committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the prosecution of 
the same, and all the facts connected with its histo- 
ry generally; and that said committee have power 
to send for persons and papers, except such per- 
sons as may be engaged at-the time in the florida 
war.” É ` ` 

The question immediately pending, was the mo- 
tion of Mr. Howarp to strike out the words “ that 
a select committee be appointed,” and insert “ that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed.” 

Mr. McKAY had not intended taking any part 
in this debate, and would not now have done so, 
had it not been for the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) on yesterday, 
in relation to the composition of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Howard,) who bad made the proposition to 
t fer this subject to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, would do him the ‘justice to say that the 
amendment was moved without any consultation 


-with him, and he presumed without any consulta- 


tion with any member of the Military Committee. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) 
had objected to sending the inquiry to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, because eight of its members 
were friends of power, ashe chose to designate them. 
By this, however, he understood the gentleman as 
meaning nothing offensive, but merely that eight of 
its members were in favor of the administration, and 
but one opposed it. Now he (Mr. McK.) believed 
it was well understocd that: this committee has had 
no connection with ‘the’ politics of the country, as 
all that ever was required of it, was to look to the 
military affairs'‘of the couñtry, and all subjects 
connected therewith. He had taken the trouble 
to jook infu this matter, and see how this cummmi! + 


„tee had been made up for some years back, and 


would cal! the attention of the House to the faet 
Four years ago the Military Committee was or- 
ganized precisely as it is now. When the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, who is now our 
Minister to England, occupied the Chair, this 
committee was made up in the same way, and it 
was precisely the same while the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell,) was presiding officer of the 
House. This committee still stood, with reference 
the adwinistration, eight to one. During the 
second session of the twenty-thiid Congr:ss, Mr. 
Vance, who is the present Governor of Ohir, 
was the only mamber.on that committee epposed 
to the administration; and during the twenty-fourth 
Congress, Mr. Bunch of Tennessee, if he might be 
considered an opponent of the administration, was 


‘the only member on that committee in the opposi- 


tion. This he thought was a snifficient answer to 
the objections of the gentleman from Massachus 
setis on this point Well, how was it. with regard 
to other committees of this House? He took it, 
if gentlemen weuld take the trouble to examine, 
that they would find many of the committees with 
majorities opposed} to. the administration. The 
committee of which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis is chairman, (the Committee on Manufactures) 
has a majority of its members opposed to ‘the ad- 
ministration. It was the same case with the 
It was the same with all 
ihe principal committees on the expenditures of 
the Executive Departments. The committees on 
ihe expenditures of the War Department, the Navy 


e 
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Department, and the Post Office Department, had 


all majorities. opposed to the administration. With, 


regard to the Committee on Military Affairs being 
composed of eight friends of the administration, 
and one member of the opposition, he presumed it 
was altogether accidental. He observed it was in 
accordance with the previous practice of the 
House, as it was precisely in the same situation 
in which it had been in for the last four years, and 
he had never before heard any complaint in rela: 
tion to it. 
had urged another objection against this commit- 
tee, and that objection was, that there. were eight 
of its members taken from the southern States, and 
only one left to take charge of the peculiar inte- 
rests of the northern States. Now if the gentleman 
would look into the organization of the other com- 
mittees, he would find the same objections to lie 
against them. 

How was it with the Committee of Ways and 
Means? . Out of the nine members of that commit- 
tee, there was only one member, the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer) to take care of the inte- 
rests of the whole valley of the Mississippi and 
Ohio. How is it with regard to. the committee of 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts himself 
is chairman—the Committee on Manufactures; a 
committee whose measures affect all branches of 
industry in the country? Seven of its members 
live in the northern States, and four of that seven 
in the New England States, while the whole of the 
southern States had but one person on it to repre- 
sent their interests. How is it with regard to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on 
Commerce? The western States have not a single 
member on the Committee on Naval Affairs, or 
the Committee on Commerce, to represent their 
interests, ‘ 

But could not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
see the fallacy of ‘these objections? There were 
only nine members on each committee, and there 
were twenty-six States in the Union; so that it was 
a natural consequence that at least seventeen States 
must be unrepresented on each committee. There 
was, therefore, nothing in the objection. He would 
next call the attention of the gentleman to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, a committee so 
intimately conaected with the great question of 
internal improvements. 
seven to two, and only one of its number to take 
care of the interests of the ten States in the South 
and Southwest. That committee, too, stands in 
regard to the administration in precisely the same 
situation as the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts on yesterday 
said that, during the last long session of Cungress, 
a resolution was adopted calling on the late Presi- 
dent of the United States to lay before Congress a 
statement in relation to the late Creek war; and 
that no answer was returned by the President. On 
this morning, however, the gentleman had corrected 
this statement, but had again fallen into an error. 
The gentleman had said that the resolution was 
answered by the President within a day or two of 
the eni of the session. Now, if the gentleman 
would consult the journal, he will find that this 
communication was sent in on the 14th day of 
February ; that it was only a report in part; and 
that the commissioners appointed by the President 
to make the necessary examinations were engaged 
in the further prosecution of the inquiry ; and Mr. 
McK. understood that they were now in this city, 
preparing. a report, to be laid before Congress at 
ils Next regular session. f 

The resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Wise) proposes an inquiry into the 
causes of delay and expenditure in the prosecution 
of the Florida war. Now, that gentleman will re- 
colleci that, during a former Congress, he submit- 
ted a resolution calling for information from the 
Departments relative to this identical subject. On the 
22d of May, it would be found by referring to the 

journals, that a resolution was adopted, on motion 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts | 


That committee stands | 
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of the genileman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) cal- 
ling on the President to communicate to the House 
all measures taken to suppress Indian hostilities 
in Florida, and also to communicate the causes of 
such hostilities. It would also be found that on 


the twenty-sixth, the President sent a report from the 
Secretary of War on the subject; on the twenty- 


seventh, an additional report, and on the third of 


June, a supplemental report on. the same subject; 
therefore there were three reports made in answer to 
this. resolution, giving all the information in'rela- 
tion to the causes of tne war, and the means taken 
to suppress Indian hostilities, 

Mr. WISE said he knew that this report did 
not contain all the information in possession of 
the Department. He would not say by what au- 
thority he knew this; but the late Secretary of War 
himself, knew by what authority he (Mr. Wise) 
knew that he did not communicate to -this House 
all the information in his possession. 

Mr. McKAY resumed. That did not affect what 
he was going to say. The gentleman savs all the 
information was not communicated. That was 
extraordinary. He did not pretend to say that the 
gentleman had not good grounds for making the 
assertion; but let us look to the terms of the resolu- 
tion. They were, that the President be requested 
to communicate all the measures taken for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities, and all the informa- 
tion relative to the causes of those hostilities.. Now, 
if what was stated by the gentleman from Virginia 
was true, it would form a grave matter of inquiry 
for the House to take notice of, and it would be 
called upon to institute some. inquiry into the con- 
duct of the late Secretary of War, in consequence 
of this dereliction of duty. But would the House 
suppose that the Secretary was so very regardless 
of his official duty ‘as nct to comply with the order 
of the House, requiring him to communicate all 


the information in regard to the causes of this war? | 


Mr. WISE said he would now state by what 
authority he Spoke. Sir, said Mr. W. the Secre- 
tary of War, unless his messenger told a falsehood, 
did, before he answered that very call, send a 
gentleman to me with certain papers marked con- 
fidential. They were submitted to me, and I 
know it upon this information. I read them, and 
the question was put to me, “do you want these 
papers?” My reply was, that I wanted all relating 
to the subject. 

Mr, McKAY rose to resume, when, 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
proceeded to the orders of the day. _ 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
giving a statement of the number of bushels of 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and other grain and bread- 
stuffs, imported into the United States during the 
last twelve years; which, on motion of Mr. WHIT- 
TLESEY of Ohio, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. ` 

TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
ths “bill to authorize the issuing of Treasury 
notes,” being the substitate reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The question pending was on the amendment of 
Mr. Ruert, as stated heretofore, [to strike out the 
provisions for bearing interest, etc.] 

Mr. BELL opposed the bill, and. asked what 
compromise had been effected between the party in 
power and certain gentlemen now giving it their 
zealous and earnest support. The present biil he 
regarded as a part of the great scheme to carry on 
the war against the institutions of the country, as 
they have been fostered for the slast thirty or forty 
years. It was, in effect, not only in itself a mea- 
sure levelled against the credit system of the coun- 
try, but it was itself providing the means to carry 
on that war. On this point he dwelt at great 
length, going largely into the general policy and 
measures of the administration, and also entered 
into a variety of details and statements to sustain 
his argument of the non-necessity of this bill’ He 
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maintained that it was the first step. to the- ésta- 


blishment of a Govesnment or Treasury bank. © ft>- 


was the lever by which it was to’ be’ carried into 
execution. ; Loe age 
Mr. B. concluded, by moving to strike out’ the 
enacting clause of the bill, (which motion pré- 
vailing, is equivalent to a rejection of the bill.) 
Mr. CAMBRELENG asked ‘for. the yeas and 


_ hays; which-were ordered. 


Mr. BRONSON supported the bill, and showed 
that it was neither the incipient step to a Govern 
ment bank, or a national currency, nor was it 
fraught with the evils pictured by those opposed to 
it. He also went into an argument to prove, that 
unless this bill passed, the Government could ex- 
tend relief neither to. the merchants nor. to: the de- 
posite banks. Let this bill die, and the. bills for 
the relief of those two great interests would die. 
with it, for the Government, without it, would not 
be in a situation to relieve them. ‘ 

With reference to a compromise, Mr. B. denied 
that any such was in existence, or had bee entered 
into. There were differences existing upon certain. 
points, among the dimocratic party, but those dif- 
ferences, he believed, would drive no one of them, 
certainly not himself, into the ranks of the whig 

arty. 

Mr. HALSTEAD commenced in reply to Mr. B, 
when the time for the recess arrived, and the House 
accordingly adjourned till 4 o’clock, p. m. 


[EVENING sEssION.] 
TREASURY NOTE BILL. ` 

After a call of the House had been ordered and. 
proceeded in for some time, the Flouse resumed the 
consideration of the ‘bill to authorize the issuing 
of Treasury notes.” , 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Ber to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. HALSTEAD resumed his remarks, and 
entered into an argument to prove that Treasury 
notes were bills of credit, and therefore not war- 
ranted by the Constitution. He quoted the Message 
of General Jackson in 1836, Judge Marshall, and 
various decisions of the Supreme Court, in support 
of his position. He was, therefore, unwillmg to 
give to the administration the power of issuing 
Treasury notes, as they evidently had no right so 
to do. 

He contended that the language of the Secretary, 
and the bill itself, indicated that the notes were in- 
tented to form a ċonstituent part of the currency, 
which of itself was a sufficient objection. _Healso 
opposed the bill on the ground that it provided no 
fund for the redemption of such notes, and quoted 
authorities to show that Government debts should 
never be incurred without some specific means be- 
ing appropriated for their liquidation. It was like- 
wise his opinion that the issue of Treasury notes 
would prevent the banks resuming specie payment. 
He could not vote for the bill, because it would lay 
the foundation of a Treasury bank, and add to the 
Executive power, so as to enable him to buy up 
the liberties of the people. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY hoped the.gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell) would withdraw his propo- 
sition, and that the question would be taken on the 
bill that night, at least some time before twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr. BELL withdrew his proposed amendment. 

Mr. RIVES would like the gentleman to amend 
further, by making the Treasury notes redeemable 
twelve months afier date, instead of six, as pro- 
posed. For his part, he was not willing to pledge 
the credit of Government, unless it had funds to 
comply with iis engagements If the gentleman 
would modify his amendment as suggested, he 
would vote for it. oe 

Mr. RHETT accepted the modifcation. 

Mr. RIVES said that, when they came there, 
they were accused by the opposition with having 
involved the country in difficults; and, on that ac- 
count, the opposition had adopted the motto of 
‘hands off,” and would propose nothing them- 


+ 


Selves, nor co-operate with others in adopting rea”: 
sures of relief. One gentleman (Mr: Bell) bat told- 


them, that morning, that they ought not to do any 
thing: That gentleman was a “ parliamentarian,” 
well versed in the rules, and he was accustomed to 
maké vse öf that skill in order to attain his objects. 
Indeed, if. “he -had not been misinformed: by his 
friend, had: that gentleman (Mr. B.Y succeeded in 
the morning with his amendment. to strike ‘ent-all 


aftet-the: enacting clause, the bill would have been. 


lost; andy:by that course, the gentleman would 
have prevented any relief to the banks or to the 
nation. Jt was thus evident that the object was to 
defeat the bill, without offering any substitute for 
it. Mr. R. said that, when he came to Congress, 


he came with the impression that the Government - 


and country were embarrassed; and, divesting him- 
self of all party feeling, he had not stopped to in- 
vestigate the causes, but was bent on removing the 
evil. When a house was in flames, the. inquiry 
was, not how it caught fire, but how the fire could 
beextinguished? So, in the present case, all debate 
as to the probable cause of the present distress was 
worse than useless. All little differences should be 
laid aside, and each member act for the publie 


good. He then referred to a letter written by Mr. ` 
Jefferson, in 1813, to his son-in-law, then chairman ` 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, wherein he 
strongly recommended. the issne of Treasury notes, 
and said they would be more useful, if not bearing 
interest, than otherwise ; also to an act passed in 
1815, and various other acts, authorizing the issue 
of such notes, without a dissentient voice. He 
thought, therefore, it was a fair inference: that 
their predecessors had no doubt as to the right given 
by the Constitution for the adoption of such mea- 
sures, when required by the exigency of Govern- 
ment. He believed the passage of the present bill; 
whether amended or not, would enable the banks 
to resume specie payments, and afford relief to the 
merchants and country at large. 

Mr. CALHOUN of Kentucky would vote for 
the bill, but more willingly if the notes bore inte- 
rest than otherwise. . 

The question was then taken on Mr. Ruzrt’s 
amendment, which was rejected—yeas 81, nays 
137, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Rel], Bond. Boon, Brodhead, William B. 
Campbell, John Campbell, William B. Carter, Chapman, 
Childs, Claiborne, Cleveland, Clowney, Connor, Crary, Cur- 
tis, Dawson, Davee, Dennis, Duncan, Dunn, E:more, Ewing, 
James Garlan |, Rice Garland, Gholson, Giagesek, James Gra: 
ham, William Graham, Graves, Gray, Griffin, Hammond, 
Harlan, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Herod, Holt, Hubley, Ing- 
ham, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Legare, 
Lewis, Lyon, Martin, McClure, Montgomery, Matthias Morris, 
Calvary Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Petvikin, Phillips, Pope, 
Potter, Rariden, Rhett, Richardson, Ridgeway, Rives, Rus- 
sell, Sheffer, Augustine H. Skepperd, Shivids, Shepler, Sibley, 
Smith, Stone, Thompson, Towns, Wagener, Webster, Albert 
8. White, John White, Elisha Whitlescy, Lewis Wiliams, 
Sherrod Williams, Wise, and Yorke—81. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Aramis, Alexander, Heman Allen. John 
W. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Aycrigg, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Biddle, Birdsall, Barden, Briggs, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Wiliam B. Calhoua, John Cat. 
hoon, Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter. Casey, Chambers 
Chaney, Cheatham, Clark, Coles, Corwin, Craig, Cranston, 
Crockett, Cushing, Cushman, D gion. Davies, Deberry, 
DeGraff, Dromgoole, Edwards, Ever t, Farrington, Richard 
Fletcher, Fillmore, Foster, Fry. Gallup, Goode, Grantland, 
Grennell, Haley, Halstead, Harrison, Hastings, [laynes, Hevry, 
Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, William H. Hunier, Robert M. T, 
Hunter, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Johnsen, 
John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmiih, Leadbetter, 
Lincoln, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Andrew W. Loomis, Mal- 
Jory, Marvin, James M. Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, 
McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham MeClelian, McKim, 
McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Miller, Morgan, Samuel 
W. Morris, Naylor, Noble, Noyes, Ogle, Owens. Palmer, Par- 
ker, Parmenter, Paterson, Patton, Paynter, Pearce, Peck, 
Pennyhacker, Piumer, Potts, Prentiss, Reed, Reily, Rencher, 
Robertson, Rumsey, Sawyer, Sergeant, Slade, Snyder, South- 
gate, Spencer, Stanley, Stewart, Stratton, Taltaferro, ‘Taylor, 
Thomas, Tirus, Toucey, Turney, Underwood, Vail, Vanderveer, 
Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, Joseph 
Williams, Christopher 1. Williams, Worthingion, and Yell-- 
137. 

Mr. WISE then renewed his amendments, of- 
fered in Committee of the Whole. 

The first amendment, striking ovt in the first sec- 
tion, “as he may deem expedient,” and anserling, 
“as the exigencies of the Government may re- 
quire,” was adopted without a division. 

The question was then taken on the other three 
following amendments, which were severally re- 
jected. 

Mr. WISE, after some 
fered the following : 


Provided, That it shall not be lawful for the Se- 


preliminary remarks, of- 
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wig disbursin 


Ee 


or Circulate any Trea 


“efetary of thé Treasury, or 
the Government, 40 pay out 


of the United States, any specie or other available 
funds: And provided further, That the whole amomnt, 
or so much of the five millions. of dollars as by 


cies, shall be kept on hand-in Treasury notes, until 
the-exigencies of the Government shall render their 
use or circulation necessary. *, i. 

> On this.amendment Mr. W.-asked for. the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. ` 

. Mr, MERCER suggested a modification to the 
amendment, providing for the payment’ of specie 
first, and afterwards ‘Treasury notes, which was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Wiss. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the House would 
not adopt any such impracticable amendment, and 
gave his reasons therefor. 

Mr. WISE modified his amendment with-a view 
of obviating the objection. i 

Mr. McKAY opposed the amendment as alto- 
gether impracticable. s 

Mr. HOWARD said he would make a remark 
or two upon this amendment. It proposed to take 
away all discretion from the Secretary of the Trea~ 
sury, and compel him to pay specie until the last 


Treasury note. This: discretion ought to exist. 
Specie was more imperatively required for some 
expenses than others. For example, if a vessel of 
war were about to sail to a foreign station, she 
must carry some specie with her. Take the case 
as of the exploring expedition, which, although it 
was about to go to what the sailors called. the 
“Star Pole,” yet must necessarily touch at civi- 
lized. ports, and therefore would require no small 
amount of specie, in order to be ‘prepared for con- 
lngencics. If the necessary sum was in the Trea- 
sury, there would be no power to reserve it for this 
purpose, but the first applicant for payment of a 
demand at the Treasury would sweep it away, and 
oblige the Secretary of the Navy to postpone the 
sailing, until he could sell Treasury notes enough 
to supply the sum wanted. Many other cases of 
inconvenience might be stated. But further. There 
was probably no custom-house from Boston to 
New Orleans, in which. some specie had not been 
collected. This was placed to the credit of the 
Treasurer as soon as received, and was, of course, 
in the Treasury. Should the proposed amendment 
prevail, the Secretary would have to ascertain 
from every custom-house whether there was a dal- 
lar there, before he could issue a single Treasury 
note; and if any amount, however small, was in 
the hands of any collecter, no matter however dis- 
tant from the place where the expenditure had to be 
made, the hands of the Secretary would be tied up. 
The amendment would, in practice, entirely defeat 
the bill. 


Mr. RHETT moved a feconsideration of the 
vote, by which the amendment of Mr. Unperwoon, 
proposing to sell the. United States Bank bonds 
owned by Government, had been rejected the day 
previous. 

The Speaker ruled that the motion was not in 
order during the pending another motion then be- 
fore the Honse. 


Mr. WISE, with a view of enabling the above 


motion to be entertained, withdrew his proposition 
for a time. f 

Mr. CAMBRELENG had hoped, from the vote 
given on this amendment last night, that gentlemen 
had made up their minds that it could not be 
adopted. He did not rise to debate the question, 
out to entreat the House to take the question on 
the bill to night. As the question come before the 
House in this compromising form, he desired to 
have a full. House to vote on the question, and 
therefore moved a cal! of the House. 

Mr. GRIFFIN moved that the House 

Mr. CAMBRELENG ealled for the 
nays, which were ordared. 

Mr. GRIFFIN thereupon withdrew the motion. 

Mr. MAURY renewed jt. 

Mr. McKIM called for the yeas and nays; but 
the House refused to order them, and the motion 


adjourn. 
yeas and 


to adjourn was negatived—yeas 75, nays 121. 
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- sury note or notes, so Jong as there remains in the 
hands of such disbursing officer, .or-the Treasurer 


Jaw is to remain inthe Treasury fèr contingen- 


dollar was expended, before he could isme a single 


M UNDERWOOD: hoped the House would 


“reconsider ‘this vote. -He.had pledged himself to 


the gentleman to modify his amendment in pur. 


‘suance of his suggestion, and was desiraus og 


testing the sense of the. House on itin this form 
He must say that he did not like the modification 
so well as the original amendment, but he liked it - 
better than the bill; and, therefore, was glad of the: 
opportunity afforded of -testing the sense of the 
House-in relation to ite. — : 

‘The motion fer a call of the House was then 
negatived, —— — ; 

Mr. FILMORE called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion ‘to reconsider; which were ordered, and 
were—yeas 110, nays 113, as follows: 
_YBAS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W, Allen, 
Aycrigg, Rell, Biddle, Bond, Bouldin, Briggs, William B., Cal- 
houn, John Calhoon, William B. Campbell, Juhn Camphell, 
Williain B. Carter; Chamhers, Cheatham, Clowney, Corwin, 
Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cashing, Dariingto: , Dawson, Da- 
vies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore. Ever: tt, Ewing, Richard 
Pletcher, Fillmore, James Garland, Rice Garland, Goode, Jas. 
Graham, William Graham, Graves Grennell, Griffin, Halstead, 
Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hofman, 
Hopkins, Robert M. T. Hunter, Jenifer; Henry Johnsón, Wil- 
liam Cost Johnson, Legare, Lewis, Lineoln, Andrew W., Loomis, 
Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, McKennan, Menifee, 
‘Mercer, Milligan, Oalvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes. Ogle, Pat- 
terson, Patton, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, 
Reed; Rencher, Khett, Richardson, Ridgway, Roberisan, Rume 
sey, .Ruasell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H, Shepper?, 
Shields, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, Stanley, Stone, Stratton, 
Tatiaferro, Thompson, Underwood, Webster, Albert S. White, 
John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wile 
liams. Joseph L. Williams, Christopher IL, Williams, Wise,’ 
and Yorke—110. . < ; P 
NAYS—Messys, Anderson, Andrews; Atherton, Beatty, 

Reirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon,- Borden, Brodhead, Bronsor, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T. J. Carter, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Cilley. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coler, 
Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoale,. 


Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, Pry, Gallup, 


Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Harrie 
30n, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Jolt, Howard, Hubley, W., H. 
Hunter, Ingham, ‘LT. B. Jackson, J. Jackson, JJ. Johnson, Natha- 
niel Jones, J, *. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmitih, 
Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Lyon, James M. Maso, 
Martin, McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, Mes 
Clure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Samuel W, Moi 
ris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Par 
menier, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Plumer, 
Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rives, Sheffer, Shipler, Smith, 
Snyder, Speneer, Stewart. Taylor, Thomas, Titus, “Toucey, 
‘Towns, Turney; Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Weeks, Thomas - 
T. Whittlesey, J. W. Wilhams, Worthington, and Yell—113, 

So the motion to reconsider was negatived. 

Mr. WISE then renewed his amendinent, as 
modified, to except the Superintendent of the Mint. 

Mr. WISE called for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment; which were ordered. S 

Mr. THOMAS said the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise) has appealed tv all members whoare not 
now for commencing a Treasury bank to vote for his 
amendment. Now, sir, I am of that class; I am 
for the Treasury note bill, as a means to replenish 
the Treasury, and provide for the execution of the 
money contracts of the Government. I shall vote 
in good faith fcr the bill, as a bill of supplies, and 
think that the Secretary would be guilty of a mis 
demeanor, if he should execute the law as if it 
had been. passed to furnish a paper circulation to 
the country. But Tcannot vote for the amenda 
ment to. guard against the construction which the 
geniieman fears. will be given to this measare. He 
proposes. to forbid the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and all disbursing officers, to issue or circulate 
one of the Treasury notes while the Treasurer 
or the disbursing officer has either gold or silver on 
hand. A very few words I think are needed to 
make it manifest that sucha provision in the law 
would make it impracticable for the officers of Go- 
vernment to accomplish the purposes for which it 
is designed. 

Before the policy was adopted of leaving in the 
mint a large amount of money, to increase rapidly 
the gold coinage, it was considered prudent to keep 
inthe Treasury at all times a surplus of at least 
two millions of dollars. Notwithstanding the ear- 
nest desire felt in Congress afier the war to pay 
speedily ihe public debt, the commissioners 
of the sinking fund authorized to perehase the 
evidences of the public debt, were required to leave 
atall times in the Treasury at least two millions of 
dollars. It was then supposed to be indispensable 
to have that amount of money always in the Trea- 
sary. In 1836, when the deposite law was passed, 
the authers of that measure directed the Secretary 
to retain five miliions of dollars in the Treaswy, 
supposing, obviously, that a less sum would not be 
suficient to supply our numerous disbursing ofi- 


vers. with small sums, in anticipation of demands, 
and at the same time keep the mint in active ope- 
ration, Itis now proposed to abandon -this uni- 
form policy, and to’ prohibit the treasurer from 
keeping on. hand any surplus whatever, except the 
money heeded by the- mint. -The Secretary, and 
all other officers, are to be forbidden to issue or cit- 
culate:a Treasury note to raise supplies, until all 
the money in the Treasury has been expended. 
Let us see how such a rule, if prescribed for the 
government of those officers, would operate. 

All the money in the various depositories: is in 

the hands; in. contemplation of law, of the Trea- 
surer. Portions of it are in this city to pay officers 
of. Government and laborers on the. public works; 
aatthis point. Other portions are. in. New York to 
fit out the expedition for the South Seas. There 
are, at the same time, considerable sums of public 
money in depositories near to, the northwestern 
and southwestern frontier, to. pay Indian annuities, 
or the several corps of our army stationed on ‘that 
border of the Union. At: these and other points 
‘hroughout the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury 
must take care to. keep a constant supply to meet the 
demands that are to be made on officersemployed to - 
disburse the public money. If this amendment 
could prevail, what would be the condition of this 
high officer, charged to provide for the prompt fulfil- 
ment.of almost innumerable contracts. He might, - 
on the fifteenth of this month, learn that five hundred 
thousand dollars would be required in New York on 
the first of November next, to complete the equipment 
of the South Sea expedition. On the same day he 
might receive information that one hundred thou- 
sand more would be required on the fifteenth of 
November at St. Louis, to pay the army in that 
vicinity, ov the annuity to Indians, from whom we 
have purchased vast tracts of rich and. fer- | 
tile lands. Well, sir, he refers to the books 
of the Department, and finds that the Treasurer 
has on hand, that is to his credit, fifty thousand 
dollars. in the Bank of the Metropolis, intended 
to pay the laborers employed on the public build- 
ings. He finds, perhaps, that there are also. to the 
credit of the Treasurer small sums,at various other 
points,intended there to meet the engagements of the 
United States, what would, in such a state of things, 
if the amendment. could: be adopted, be the duty 
of the Secretary and of the Treasurer. Those of- 
ficers would not, of course, request the disbursing 
ofticers at New York or St. Louis, to wait until all 
the money standing to the credit of the Treasurer 
elsewhere had been expended. But it wonld be 
incumbent upon them to do an act not much 
more reasonable. They would have to draw 
from dispersed depositories moneys standing to the 
efedit of the Treasurer, to be sent to New York and 
St. Louis, and then issue Treasury notes to borrow 
monev to be distributed amongst the depositories 
which had been exhausted. They would possibly 
have to encounter the expense and inconvenience of 
transmitting gold and silver from Richmond, Pitts- 
burg, Washington, Baltimore, or elsewhere, to 
New York, and then having exchanged the Trea- 
sury notes in the last named city for gold and sil- | 
ver, it would be sent. back to the points first men- 
tioned, so as to be conveniently disbursed. 

These are some of the objections that have oc- 
curred to me on the instant, to the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia. They are to my mind 
conclusive against its adoption. The amendment | 
appears to be founded upon the supposition that all | 
the debts from and to the United States are to be 
paid atone point. Even if that was the case, the 
rule which it is intended to establish would be ex- | 
tremely inconvenient to the officers and to the 
creditors of the United States. But until the sys- | 
tem which has been adopted for. the convenience | 
of all concerned, in the receipt and expenditure of | 
the public revenue, shall be abandoned, and this I 
suppose no man proposes, it will be impossible to | 
administer well the Treasury Department, withont | 
a surplus of several millions of dollars. If large 
banking corporations have not always at command 
unemployed capital of two, three, and in some 
eases eight.and ten millions of dollars, their direct- 
ors are justly. charged with a culpable careless. | 
nessness about the credit of the institutions coim- 
mitted to their. care. We are in part the mana- | 


_serting at the end ‘thereof the words “ at the place 


. Taliaferro, Thompson, Underwond, Albert 8. 
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gers’ of an imméase body politic, having en- 
gagements to be executed in every quarter of the 
globe, and must not refuse to make ample provi- 
sion to. keep the public faith untarnished. ` The bill - 
the House has. been conceived in a proper spirit. 
It places within the reach of the Executive all that 


“may be. needed, and nothing more. Ido not ap- 


prehend that- the power to be conferred on the Pre- 
sident and. the Secretary will be abused. : Large 
sums of money will not be withdrawn from circu- 
Jation to belocked up in the vaults of the public 
depositories. So believing, I shall vote against the 
amendment that distrusts, and for the bill which 
confides in, the capacity and patriotism of those to 
whose custody I have cheerfully assisted to com- 
mit the highest and most important powers of Go- 
vernmeant. a ; ; 

Mr: WISE then modified his amendment by in- 


where the demand is made.” 
The question was then taken, and the. amend- 
ment rejected—yeas 96, nays 118, as follows: 


> YEAS—Measrs. Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. Allen, 
Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Briges, William B. Calhoun, 
John Calhoon, W, B. Campbell, William B. Carter, Chambers, 
Cheatham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, 
Curtis, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Denms, Dunn, Elmore, 
Everett, Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, James Gatland, 
Rice Garland, Goode, James Giaham, W. Graham, Graves, 
Grennell, Griffin, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Wastings, Hawes, 
Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, Jenifer. H. Jahnson, W. ©. Jobn- 
son, Lewis, Linceln,, Andrew W. Loomis, Lyon, Mallory, 
Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, KeKennan, Menefee, Mer- 
cer, Milligan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Patterson, 
Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Reed, Ridgway, Robert 
son, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustive H. Shep- 
nerd, Sibley, Stade, Southgate, Stanley, Stone, Stratton, 
White, John 
White, Elisha Whitlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wil- 
ams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, and 
Yorke—96. 

NAYS-~~-Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, 
Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T. J. Carter, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, 
Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman. Davee, Deberry, DeGraff, 
Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, 
Gallup, Gholson, Glascuck, Grantland, Gray, Haley, Harri- 
son, Hawkins, Haynes. Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, Wil- 
liam H. Hunter, R. M. T. Hunter, Ingham, T. B, Jackson, 
J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, 
Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, 
James M. Mason, Martin, McKay, Robt. McClellan, A. 
McClellan. McClure, McKim.. Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, 
Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Noves, 
Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Penty- 
backer, Petriken, Phelps, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, 
Rariden, Reily; Rencher, Richardson, Rives, Sheffer, Shields, 
Sheplor, Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, 
Titus, Toucey, ‘Towns, Turney, Vail. Vanderveer, Webster, 
Weeks, Thomas. T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, Worthing- 
ton and Yell—H8. , 

Mr. WISE then said he should not now offer 
his other amendments. 

Mr. McKAY moved to add a new section to the 
bill, the object of which was to prevent receivers 
of public money from charging the Government 
more interest on these notes than was actually due 
at the time they came into their hands; which was 
agreed to. > 

Mr. BRONSON moved an amendment that the 
time to which the issue of these notes should be ex- 
tended, should not be later than the Sist of Decem- 
ber, 1838; which was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD then movet an amendment, 
providing that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
not issue notes exceeding three and a half millions 
dollars, until he has offered forsale the bonds of 
the Rank of the United States, for three months, 
and then he should not be empowered to issue more 
than ten millions of dollars. ` 

Aftera few remarks by Messrs. UNDERWOOD, 
BYNUM, M°KIM, MERCER, LEWIS, and 
THOMSON, : 

On motion of Mr. OWENS, 

The Honse adjourned at 16 o’clock p, m. 


IN SENATE, 
Mownpay, October 9, 1837. 


Mr. GRUNDY moved te take up the joint reso- 


lution,reported from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, in relation to the payment in ad- 
vance on all letters sent by express mail. Mr. G. 
went into an explanation of the necessity there 
was for an immediate action on the measure. The 
express mail was of recent origin, and was au- 
thorized under an act of Congress, passed some 
three years Since. It was introduced by the Post- 
master General, with a view to .fford facilities to 


“sulted the Postmaster General, as të whether’ he. 


40 the [system of express mail as calculated to af- 


merchants and men of business, for which advan 
tage the law authorized the payment of trebi 
postage. There weré persons who were ignorant’ 
of the object of the mail, that had sent many letters: ” 
of no importance, either to themselves or. others, <] 
which letters were not taken out of the office, but d] 
returned as’ dead letters to ‘the great diminution o 4 
the revenue. There were others again, who from 
mischief or sport, had also sent numerous fetters v 
this conveyance; and the-objectòf the resolution 
was to prevent in. future all such occurrences, D 
requiring the money in advance, Mr. G. had-co: 


could not make the arrangement without theinter-’ 
vention of the laws; but as that officer appears to ` 
think the passage of an act necessary to enforce ~ 
the measure, the bill before the Senate had been ` 
resorted to. : : ee 

. Mr. KNIGHT expressed himself as unfriendly 


ford facilities to the rich, which the poor could not 
avail themselves of—and besides that the railroads 
of the country yielded advantages, in point of speed, 
beyond any express that could be arranged. 

Mr. GRUNDY did not intend to defend the sys- ` 
tem—it had been created by laws, and must be re- ` 
pealed by laws, before it could be stopped. "The 
object now.was to prevent the abuse of the system, 
by providing against the accumulation, of dead: let- 
ters, which would effectually: be done by requiring 
the postage in advance in all instances. ° 

The resolution was then ordered to 
third time. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved to take up the bill regu- 
lating the fees of district attorneys, which ‘was 
agreed to. : oe cue 

Mr. TALLMADGE offered a modification of 
the amendment offered by Mr. Clayton last week, 
when the bill was under discussion, which was ac- 
cepted, and the amendment as modified agreed to.’ 

The amendment provides a second section to the. 
bill, and reads as follows: e 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no fee ii 
shall accrue to any district attorney on any bond , 
left with him for collection, or in any suit com- ` M 
menced on any bond for the renewal of which pro- 
vision is made by law, unless the party or: parties , 
shall neglect to apply. for such ‘renewal for more — 
than twenty days after the maturity of Such bond. 

The amendment offered by Mr! Buchanan ata 
prior discussion of the bill, viz: to strike out ‘the . 
word “five,” in the 5th line, and insert “for all 
bonds exceeding $500, fewr dollars, and : for ‘all 
bonds of and under that sum, two dollars be allow- 
ed,” was agreed to. pens 


Mr. CLAY (of Ky.) thought the original bill 
was improved by the amendment of the Senator. 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan) but still the . 
amount of compensation was in his opinion far 
beyond the service rendered. ` If; as had.been sta- 
ted the other day, there were upwards of four thou- 
sand bonds to be renewed, ought so enormous.a. - 
sum as would accrue, be allowed to the district 
attorneys, when all the labor would be performed in 
less than three months?) What, asked Mr. C. is 
the service in these cases? the bonds are all printed, J 
‘and have merely to be filled up with the signatures, . | 
and he would andertake to say, that he, or any bu- . 
siness man could fill ive hundred bonds in a day. 
Why have the original bonds taken by the collec- 
tor, and order them to be renewed by the District 
Attorney? Was not the collector better qualified. į 
from his intimate knowledge of merchants and 
mercantile affairs, to do the duty? He had not i 
examined the laws very closely lately, but he be~. 
lieved the collector was allowed forty or. sixty. 
cents for the duty. Why not then continue it with 
him at the same price? Was it right, was it rea- 
sonable, to take the duty from the collector, to give 
it to the attorney, at the vast increase of expense, 
at times like the present, when the mercantile 
interests of the country were, so prostrate. Mr 
C. then moved to strike out all after. section, Ist, 
and insert “ That’ in “all cases of extension of the. 
time of payment of bonds given for duties on im- 
ports, it shall be according to such directions as 
may be given by: the Secretary of the. Treasury, 
and the extension of payment of the old bond, or. 
the taking off new bond, shall be by the. resp-c- 
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tive collectors, subject to no other charge than such | 


as.may. be. legally receivable on the taking of the 
original bond, upon the entry of merchandise.” 

According to: my amendment (said Mr. C.) the 
direction of the matter will be left with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and hence there can be no 
difficulty in. passing over instructions to the col- 
lectors; and the effect of the laws will then be to 
keep the bonds with the collector. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he felt very little inte- 
rest.in the maiter, other than a strong desire to see 
the same justice done to the district attorneys that 
he would desire done to all mankind. He had 
stated the other day on what he deemed very good 
authority, that three-fourths of the district attorneys 
of the United States had never madeany charge what- 
ever, because they did not not know what to charge, 
or what allowance was granted for such duty. ‘The 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) said ‘that he 
could fill up five hundred bonds in a day. Mr. B. 
was aware that the gentleman did business very 
rapidly, but that would exceed the powers of any 
man in that or any other public body. Mr. B. had 
been told bya gentleman of truth, that he had 
been engaged from morning until night for a whole 
month intaking about four hundred bonds. Mr. B. 
said he would be very sorry to take the responsibi- 
lities annexed to the duties; the condition of the 
parties was to be inquired into; the sureties have to 
be looked to, and he did not think the amendments as 
offered by himscif to graduate the price, so as to 
allow two dellars for all bonds of and under five 
hondred dollars, and four dollars for ail above that 
sum, would be unreasonable. 

Ifthe amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
prevailed, what would be done with all the past 
cases; where the attorneys had never received a 
cent nor made a charge, because they did not 
know what to charge? Again, the bonds would 
have to be re-transferred from the attorney’s hands 
to those of the collector. In his cpinion, it was 
better to let the law stand as it was, and let the 
district attorneys retain the bonds, and hold those 
officers responsible, and allow them a fair compen- 
sation. 

Mr. CLAY asked why, if the labor be the same 
in all cases, four dollars should be exacted for 
one bond and two dollars for another? If the gen- 
tleman alluded to by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia did eccupy his time for a month in the taking 
of three or four hundred bonds, the price at three 
dollars even would givebim a sum superior to that 
of any oficer under the Government, save the 
President. Mr. C. said he would undertake to 
wnatatain that five hundred bonds could be filled up 
in one day, and the best mode was to retain the 
whole business in the hands of the collector. 

Mr. WEBSTER, said the question had arisen 
how came the bonds in’ the hands of the district 
attorney? The laws made it the duty of’ the col- 
lector to turn over all bonds not paid at maturity 
to the district attorney for suit; and hence, if the 
bonds had to be renewed, it would be done at the at- 

torney’s oflice, whege the fees were claimed under 
the practice-of the New York courts. In the pre- 
sent case, where an aet of clemency of Congress 
extended the time on these bonds, the collector 
was undoubtedly the best judge of the matter from 
his long acquaintance with, and intimate know- 
ledge of the merchants; besides the duties, were 
merely clerical, and the parties he took it for 
grenicd, were in most instances the same. In the. 
present relaxed state of business, there was plenty 
of aid in the custom-house for a!l the duties that 
would be required. 

Mr. TALLMADGE expressed his intention of 
voting, for the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) and in so doing, he con- 
ceived no injustice would be done to the district 
attorneys. Hthe Government allowed the renewal, 
there was no necessity for the bonds to be sent to 
ine Uistrict attorney, and that officer ought not in 


justice to claim any thing, unless put in his hands * 


for suit. 
Mr. CALHOUN was averse to any charge on 
the parties, or subjecting the Government to any. 


Mr. GRUNDY was anxious that the law remain- 


unustarbed. With regard to compensation, he 
did uot pretend to be a very correct judge. He 


was aware that in a place like New York, where 
there was so much business, a fee, ever so mode- 
rate, would amount to a very considerable sum of 
money; in one place, then, it might be too much, in 
another too small. It was necessary, he thought, 
to allow as much as would secure the services of a 
faithfuland competent agent. The momenta bond 
became due, it was handed over to the district attore 
ney for suit: on thathead the law was imperative. 
The collector then took the attorney’s receipt for 
the bonds. Would it not be better to let the law 
remaiu as it is, and allow what was right and 


-proper to a competent person, than, by altering it, 


run the risk of disordering the whole manner of 
keeping the books of the custom-honse? 

Mr. CRIPTENDEN said it struck him that the 
district attorney was entitled to no compensation 
under the law; that the whole was a mere lawless 
and unwarrantable exaction of fees. Mr. ©. read 
the law of the United States, and said that the 
charge was nothing more nor less than extortion. 

Mr. GRUNDY said, on this head the district 
attorney of New York had taken the opinion of the 
most eminent lawyers, and the fees had been taxed 
under the supervision of Chancellor Kent; and 
hence the district attorney had neither violated law 
nor usage. Mr. G. did not wish to spend further 
time in the discussion. He was of opinion that the 
party benefitted ought to pay the expense; and 
where it was fixed at so low arate as two dollars 
on bonds of five hundred, there could be no rea- 
sonable ground for complaint. 

Mr. TALLMADGE explained that the fees 
charged by the district attorneys were the regular 
taxed fees. Ifa bond placed in his hands for suit 
were paid by the parties, the attorney would still 
be entitled to his fee under the usage of the courts 
of New York. Unless placed in his hands for col- 
lection, no charge was made; but by the amend- 
mendment ef the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
you would give him as much for the renewal as he 
would be entitled to under the tax cost. ` 

Mr. WRIGHT would vote against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay.) 
Every bond not paid at maturity was immediately 
handed over to the district attorney for suit. It 
was not the mere extension of time that officer had 
to look to, but in giving that time to see that the 
bonds be made perfectly secure. Great changes 
had taken place in the commercial relations of the 
city of New York, and much and fearful. responsi- 
bility would necessarily be incurred; and hence it 
was our Interest to charge some officer with the 
duty that wouid feei his. responsibility to the Trea- 
sury. Mr. W. thought if $4 were allowed on the 
larger bonds, and $2 on the smaller denomination, 
it would be imposing no burden on the mercantile 
community, 

The question was then taken on Mr. Ctay’s 
amendment, by yeas and nays, when there appear- 
ed—for it 22, against it 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Bayard, Black, Calhonn, Clay 
of Kenweky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, Knight, 
Morris, Nicholas, Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, Rug- 
gles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Strange, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, and White—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, 
Smith of Connecticut, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—is. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he would now be compelled 
to vote against the hill, because it left the fees of 
the District Attorney of New York precisely where 
they were, and made provision for no others save 
the District Attorney of Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he could not vote for 
the bil] in its present shape, because he thought it 
would exclude those district attorneys who had al- 
ready done business to a very considerable extent. 
He would, therefore, move to recommit the bill to 
the committee, “with instructions to provide a rea- 
sonable compensation to district attorneys for ser- 
vices which they have already rendered in extend. 
ing the bonds of the merchants;” and on this mo- 
tion he asked for the yeas and nays, 

After some further desultory debate, the question 
was taken on the recommitment, when there ap- 
peared, yeas 15, nays 26, as follows: : 


_ until the 3d June, 1842. After 


YEAS—Méessrs. Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, 
Fulton, Hubbard, King of Georgia, McKean, 
Nicholas, Wiles, Norvell, Robinson, Strange, 
Walker, Wail, Wright, and Young—i5. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Grundy, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Pierce, 
Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Smith of Indiana, Southard, - Spence, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, White, and Wil- 
liams—26. S ; 

The question was then taken on agreeing with 
the several amendments as adopted in Committee of 
the Whole, and carried. The bill being reported 
as amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, stating that it had passed a bill to 
continue in force certain acis passed at the last 
session. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved to take up the joint reso- 
lution in relation to postage on express letters; 
which had its third reading, and was finally passed. 

Mr. BENTON communieated to the Senate a 
letter from the Treasury, giving the imports and 
exports of gold and silver for the last fortnight, in 
which the import was $490,000, and the export 
was $150,000; ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. . . : 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved to take up the bill 
received from the other house, and explained the 
necessity there was for its immediate passage. 
Some laws had been passed at the last session 
which were to continue in force to the close of the 
ensuing session. The present being an extra ses- 
sion, and unlooked for at the time, rendered neces- 
sary the adoption of this measure. 

This bill, having had its three several readings, 
was finally passed. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to take up the bill 
authorizing merchandise to be deposited in the 
public stores, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING of Alabama thought it would be 
better to postpone the bill, particularly, as from all 
appearances just now, there would be no chance 
of its passing the other body this session; and, as 
there was a great diversity of opinion involved, he 
thought it better to postpone it until the first Mon- 
day in December next. 

Mr. CALHOUN agreed with the Senator from 
Alabama that it was beiter to posipone it to the 
period named, when it could pe fully acted on, 
and all its features maturely considered. He was 
not prepared at this time to enter on any discus- 
sion, and he was aware that there was a great 
diversity of opinion on the subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not suppose there would 
have been any objection to taking up the bill, 
neither was he aware of any diversity of opinion 
in relation to it. So faras he was concerned, he 
was perfectly willing for the Senate to take its 
Own course. The measure had been pressed on 
his consideration by the parties interested. He felt 
persuaded, if the bill were fully examined, that it 
would not be found objectionable in any shape. 

The question being taken on the adoption of Mr. 
Warcas motion, there appeared, for it 20, against 
it 7. The bill was accordingly taken up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved to amend the bill, by 
inserting, after the last clause, ‘‘ Provided, That the 
existing Jaws, permitting the landing and delivery 
of railroad iron, imported for the purpose of being 
permanently laid down on railroads and inclined 
planes, shall be and remain in full force, any thing 
in this act to the contrary notwithstanding ;? which 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY said that, although he had expressed 
an opinion favorable to this bill when it was last 
up, yet he would feel himself obliged to vote against 
it, from a consideration which had not presented 
itself to his mind at that time. He alinded to 
the compromise act, by a fair interpretation of 
which credits could not be abolished until after the 
expiration of that act, which would not take plase 
A this period, all du- 
ties were to be collected in money, and all credits 
abolished. Disposed as he was to adhere faithfully 
and scrupulously to this act, he felt himself pre- 


vented from voting against the abolishing of credit; 
but would have no objection to vote for the ware- 
If gentlemen chose to violate the 
- compact, the effect would be to revive all the angry 
discussion in relation to that great interest, which 
had so long and so fearfully agitated the country. 
I£ Congress did not respect the act, no individual 
would; and he regretted to see. the Senate was di- 
vided in regard to a measure which, if violated in 
one instance, the right might be claimed to violate 
Mr. C. expressed himself as 
friendly to the abolishment of credit, and the col- 
lection of the revenue in cash, because he believed 
such a measure favorable to the great mannfac- 


house system. 


-it in all others. 


. turing interests of the country. 
Mr. CALHOUN thought the view taken by the 


Senator from Kentucky was correct. ‘There was 


no subject that could be touched oh which would 
excite greater contention, and he.submitted to the 
Senators on all sides whether there was any neces- 
sity for agitating this. question now. ` If it met the 
wishes of the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance to have the bill passed without the clause 
‘which violated the compact, it might do very well; 
but if not, he would move to pestpone the bill till 
the first Monday in December next. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the passage of this bill had 
been pressed upon his consideration by the mercan- 
tile community. According to the present law, the 
importer has to give his bond for a definile period, 
say six ronths, while the effect of the bill before 
them was to allow the merchandise to be ware- 
housed, where it might remain three years, if they 
pleased the merchant having no control of his pro- 
perty, and the Government no bond. He did not 
see how the bill could possibly confiict with the 
views of gentlemen in relation to the compromise 


act, though he did not admit that act as a matter of 


right to the exclusion of all others. 


Mr. CLAY said he had not examined the bill” 
very carefully; but still he must contend that it, 


would be a violation of the compact. Hither there 
was an extension of credit beyond the time al- 
lowed, or a less credit was given. 
the merchant might keep his goods for three years 
in the warehouse; but then he might also remove 
them in three days, by which means he could al- 
ways avail himself of an advantageous state of 
the market. In one view of the matter there was 
more credit—in the other less; and in either case, 
it violated the principle on which the compromise 
act was founded; and on that ground he would.be 
compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. WRIGHT asked Mr. Catnoon to withdraw 
his motion; which having been acceded to, Mr 
W. moved to postpone the farther discussion, and 
make it the special order of the day for to-morrow. 
This motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate went into 
Executive business; and, after some time spent 
therein, 

The Senate adjourned. ` 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

-~ Monpay, October 9, 1837. | 
Petitions and memorials were presented by 
Messrs. ADAMS, REED, LINCOLN, CUSH- 

ING, and GRENNELL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CRANSTON of Rhode Island. ` 

Messrs) FILLMORE, MARVIN, and PAT- 
TERSON of New York. 

_ Messrs. SERGEANT, OGLE, MATTHIAS 
MORRIS, L. W. MORRIS, FRY, NAYLOR, 
and PAYNTER, of Pennsylvania. 

{Mr. M. Morais of Pennsylvania presented three 
memorials of similar import, one signed by thirty, 
and another hy forty-four, and one other by forty- 
six, citizens of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, re- 
monstrating against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. 

Also, one petition, signed by 33 women of the 
same county, praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of 
the United States, and the slave trade between the 

- States. ] 

Mr. POLK (Speaker) of Tennessee. 

Messrs. ALLEN, RIDGEWAY, and GOODE, 
of Ohio. 

Mr. CLAIBORNE of Mississippi. 


It was true, . 
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of the. establishment of a national bank. | 
Messrs, CASEY and MAY of Illinois. 


(Mr. May presented: the petition of a number of 


the inhabitants of Putnam county, Illinois, praying 
he establishment of a national bank.) 
Mr. CRARY of Michigan. 


Mr. MERCER, from the Select Committee on. 


Rules, reported an additional rule, that the hour of 
the adjournments of the House be notéd on the 
journal, and that no gentleman shall leave his seat 


after an adjournment until the Speaker vacates the- 


Chair. y 

The report having been taken up for considera- 
tion, ` ` 

Mr: BYNUM called for a division of the qués- 
tion. -< 
After a few remarks by. Messrs. HAYNES, 
BYNUM, DUNCAN, and MERCER, the first 
part of the report was adopted. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved to strike out of the last 
part of the rule the words “ shall vacate the chair,” 
and insert, “shall declare the result; which, after 
a few remorks from Mr. ADAMS, was rejected; 
and the latter part of the rule was also rejected. 

. Mr. HOWARD, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was considered and adopted: 

Reslveod, That the Secretary of War be request- 
ed to cause to be compiled an abstract of the seve- 
ral pension Jaws now in force, for invalid, revolu- 
tionary, or other pensions, together with the con- 
structions which have been placed upon» such laws 
by the War Department, or Attorney General, and 
the forms necessary to be followed by the appli- 
cants for pensions under the several laws; and re- 
port the same at the next sesion of Congress. 

Mr. ELLMORE, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: . 

Resolved, That in addition to the 10,000 copies of 
the correspondence for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, ordered to be printed, there be 


10,000 more copies printed, to which shall be an- 
“nexed,. from the correspondence “concerning the 


boundary between the United States and the Mexi- 
can Republic, and a cession of territory belonging 
to the Mexican Confederation to the United States,” 
communicated in the Message of the President of 
the United States, of the 2d October instant, the fol- 


| lowing documents: Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, 26th 


March, 1825; extract from instructions; Mr. Tor- 
rens to Mr. Adams, 15th February, 1824; Mr. Clay 
to Mr. Poinsett, 24th September, 1825, extracts; 
the same to the-same, L5th March, 1827, extract; 
Mr. Van Buren to the same, 25th August, 1829; 
Mr. Livingston to.Mr. Butler, 20th March, 1833, 
extract; Mr. McLane, to ‘the same, 13th January, 
1834; Mr. Forsyth to the same, 2d July, 1835, ex- 
tract; and same, 6th August, 1835, extract. 

Mr. ADAMS said he should move an amend- 
ment of this resolution. Instead of extracts, he 
moved to print the whole of the correspondence and 
documents alluded to. He was opposed to sending 
garbled statements of matters so interesting, be- 
fore the people. 

Mr. ELMORE said. that, having offered the re- 
solution, which he had supposed would have elicit- 
ed no debate nor opposition, he felt bound to say a 
word in explanation. This Mouse had made two 
calls on the President for information upon sub- 
jects connected with Texas. 


and the United States, concetning the annexation 
of Texas, The second was for the correspondence 
with the authorities of Mexico, coneerning the 
boundary line between the two countries, and the 
propositions for the purchase of any portion of the 
Mexican territory by the United States. Both calls 
had been responded to; and, in answer to the first, 
a communication from the. Texan Minister to this 
Government proposing the annexation of Texas; a 
reply from the Secretary of State; and a rejoinder 
from the ‘Texan Minister, had been laid befere this 
House, and ten- thousand copies were ordered to be 
printed. In reply to the second call, a volumi- 
nous correspondence between the proper agents of 
the Governments of the United States and Mexico 
had been communicated, and ten thousand copies 
of it ordered to be printed. Upon looking into the 


(Mr. Craieorne presented the petition of a num- 
‘ber of citizens of the State of Mississippi, in favor 


The first was for the | 
correspondence hetween the authorities of Texas . 


boundary as fixed in 1819, constitute a mass. of 
diplomatic notes, correspondence and instructions 
on these points, which have no bearing on the great 
subject, the annexation of ‘Texas, which ‘now cù- 
grosses the public attention.. Ten thousand copies 
of these are already ordered to be printed; enough 
to diffuse all the information required. But, sir, 
it is not so as regards those mentioned in the resolu, 
tion. They relate especially to the acquisition of 
Texas; they consist. of. instructions from the various 
Presidents who have been in power sincé 1824, 
showing in the arguments and views they suggest 
to our ministers charged with these important ne- 
gotiations, the reasons why it has always been 


deemed important to the welfare of the United . 


States that they should possess Texas. 

Sir, the House will remember that some days ago, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts made the preg- 
nant and startling declaration, that this question was 
a question of union or disunion. He‘presented this 


issue to the people of the United States. Now, sir, I 


wish my constituents, and the people of the south, 
to have all the information on this subject concen- 
trated in one document, which will show them the 
official action and opinions of this Government, 
from 1824 to the present day. I wish them to see, 


by the instructions given our ministers in every ad- . . 


ministration since 1824, that it has always been 
considered essential to the safety and interests of 
these States, and that the sound wisdom and pru- 
dence of the reasons assigned in these able papers, 
may be submitted to their solemn deliberation,, be- 


. fore they return their answer to the issue tendered 


by the gentieman from Massachusetts. 

It may be, sir, ax the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says, that these documents are “garbled,” 
and only such extracts furnished the House as suit, 
one side of the question. If garbied, it has been 
done by the President, or his Secretary of State. I 
propose to publish them: exactly as they have been 
furnished to the House. If these documents, and 
especially the opinions of the distinguished states- 
man who was Presidentin 1825, shall place any 
gentleman on this floor. -in the position of having 
entertained opinions ‘on this subject not exactly 
consistent, of having favored and urged the aequi- 
sition of Texas at one time, as an important nae 
tional object, and of having opposed and denounced. 


it at anuther, it isa matter he must settle as best he. 


can with the country. Ihave no further concern: 
in the affair,than that 1 want the benefit of the 


‘arguments of the then President, contained in these _ 
-‘“instractions, to aid the people in forming a correct 
éstimate of the importance of Texas to the United. 
“States. Ido ‘not: now propose to argue the merits 


of this great question, but I desire to spread before. 
-* =the people -the information contained in the argu-: | 


>- -ments of far abler men, which I here tind prepared: 
-tto my hand. `; She Sed 
oS ut, sir, I apprehend the gentleman from Mase; 
chusetts is mistaken in the course he has propos- 
his object is to have all the correspondence 
ig to the annexation or purchase of Texas, 
Printed.on this. occasion. “He complains that the 
“correspondence is garbled. ~ Let him then call, by 
-a Tesolution; on.the President for that which he 
is suppressed. He can not, by his motion, if 
succeed in carrying it, have that printed which 
“isnot furnished the House. $ 
‘Mr. ADAMS observed that that would best ap- 
„pear by. showing the, House these documents. He 
“wanted all or none. He was opposed to sending. 
‘forth garbled extracts as the basis of opinions on a 
Subject so momentous. The gentleman from South 
‘Carolina ‘had proposed to print extracts from. the 
i» decuments favorable to his own peculiar views on 
_ (the great question at issue, and not the entire docu- 
The President of the United States, in obe- 
> the call of the House, sends certain pa- 
e genileman from South Carolina propo- 
ò. print:a part of them. Mr. Apams said his 
josition was to print the whole.. He hada right 
rgue that the gentleman proposed to print such 
“extracts as favored one side of the question rather 
than the'other. No .conclusion could possibly be 
` {drawn from what had already been communicated, 
and the people had'a right to all the light that could 
he shed ‘upon the subject... an 
7. Shy, (said “Mr. Apams,) I say on my authority, 
`- ‘that if such a proposition was ever made on the 
part of the United States to the Government of 
. ‘Mexico, it was received in such a manner as to 
„Show that it was offensive in the highest degree to 
‘thatGovernment. If, as the gentleman from 


ts , one thing, ‘there may be: other 
of them which go to prove directly. the con- 
ry. If any inference is to be drawn from. the 
tructions referred to against the interestsof. my 
stituents, or. against those of that gentlegran’s 
Constituents, we ought to have also the answers to 
: the propositions referred to, and not draw infe- 
~-Yences from, that which is communicated to us, 
which might be entirely refuted by that which has 
|, Mot been “communicated. Y repeat that, if there 
_ ver was such a proposition made to Mexico, it 
<<., Was received in such a manner that it never was 
`. repeated, and never ought to be repeated.. I have 
very strong reason to believe, further, (said Mr. 
oA.) that zat one time the late Executive’ of the 
“United States was deluded into-an expectation that 
- the Mexican: Government were ready to make -a 
cession of territory to the United States; and, in- 
“deed, in one of the documents lately communicated 
to this House, the Minister. from: Texas affirms 

>. to the Secretary of State, ‘that the late. Executive 
‘of the United States was so confident of the acqui- 
sition of ‘Téxas, that he offered to Mr. Horcmms 

G. Burron, or North Carolina, the commission of 

. Governor of that. Territory. (Mr. Apams was 

- here reminded by the Speaker that he was trans- 

`; eending the proper limit of debate upon a mere 
question of printing papers.] Well, (Mr. A. said,) 

he must then fall back upon the ground of natural 
justice, which he said would sufficiently sustain 
his argument that all the papers, if any; ought to 


“go together to the American people. 
cio Mr Apams having demanded the yeas and nays 
e motion to amend the resolution, and they 


mp been ordered to be taken— 


~ os "PREASURY NOTE BILL. 

"The: House then: resumed the consideration of 
the. “bill 10 authorize the issuing of Treasury 
Moles. g a ven 

-The question. pending ‘being the amendment of 
Mr, UNDERWOOD, to authorize the Secretary of 
the. Treasury to issue. only. three millions and a, 
half of Treasury notes, uulil the bonds of the Bank 


n 


. interest. 


rolina.. intimates, some parts of those |] 
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of. the United States had been offered for sale for 
three months, exclusive of interest. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG appealed to the members 
on all sides of the House to bring this measure to 
‘a conclusion. He did not suppose the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) really meant to 
embarrass’ the Treasury of the United-States; but 
his amendment, if adopted, would be thé most ex- 


_traordinary proposition ever adopted by Congress. 


His proposition was to -authorize the sale of three 
bonds, amounting each to about two millions of 
Now there was not a capitalist on the 
face of the earth who would bid for them. Even 
the Bank of the United States, with all its capital, 
could not raise the means to do ıt, without the aid 


of the Bank of England, for the simple reason that | 


the bonds could not be divided. : 
Now, what would be the effect of this proposi- 
tion? Here was a bill before the House taking 


from the Secretary of the Treasury the power to- 


draw drafts, which destroyed, in one single instant, 
the power to draw for one single-dollar to pay. the 
public creditors, who were now waiting for these 
Treasury notes. By. the amendment he had the’ 


right to issue ‘only three millions and a half of | 


notes in the last quarter of the year, thus tying up 
his hands for three months, except. so far as his re- 
liance. upon these three millions and a half only for 


. the’ expenses of the Government during that time, 


when, according to the estimates, at least ten ril- 
lions will be. required for the same period. This 
would, in effect, bankrupt the Treasury. 

Mr. C. said he wished too to reach another bill 
of primary importance, the divorce bill, before they 
adjourned, for he was anxious not to leave the 
Treasury and the finances in their present unregu- 
lated condition. In a New York paper he was 
made to say that he never intended i0 bring that 
bill up. He must have been mistaken in what he 
said, since he argued quite the reverse. ` 

Mr, UNDERWOOD had understood that there 
were capitalists prepared to purchase the bank 
bonds; and after a few more words in its support, 


he modified his amendment by striking from it the 


words, “‘exclusiye of interest.” 


Mr. LEGARE briefly opposed the amendmen t, 
but remarked upon what he called the unnecessary: 


course of the Secretary of the Treasury in writing. 


to brokers and others about’ the sale of the notes 
before they were authorized to be issued. : 

Mr. SERGEANT also remarked, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had taken a view of this bill 
not warranted, either by the language of the bill, 
or by the views of members of that House, so far 
as those views -had been disclosed. That gentle- 
man had written to brokers and others, all over the 
country, to inquire of them at what rate it would 
purchase those notes; whereas there was no autho- 
rity in the bill to sell the notes at all. 


The authority or power of the Secretary of the 


Treasury was confined to two points. In the first 
place, he could only issue them to creditors of the 


Government, in satisfaction of dxbts,on their nomi-. 


nal amount, with the interest that*may then have 


accrued. The next power was the power to bor-: 


row upon the hypothecation of the notes. 


On these points Mr. S. dwelt at some length. As 
to the constitutional power of the Government to’ 


issue these bills he had no doubt in the world. Ti 
had as much constitutional power to do that as to 
charter a national bank. With reference to tha 
wants of the Treasury, he preferred that they 


should borrow money of that- description, which 


would answer the purposes of the Treasury, 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said a few words in res: 
ply to Mr. S. and gave notice of his intention to’ 


enter more at large on the subject of the gentle- 
man’s present and late speech in supportof a na- 
tional bank, when the divorce bill came up. The 
gentleman’s argument about the people’s money 
and the Government’s money, was a merely ad cap- 
tandum one, designed to produce an effect upon the 
elections in Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. C. agreed with the gentleman that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had not properly construed: 
the act now under consideration; for if he had con- 
strued it properly, there never could be any depre= 
ciation whatever of these notes. There was no 


power given in the bill to sell the notes but to bor- 
row money upon them. f 
Mr. PICKENS made an urgent appeal to the 
House, tbat, considering the lateness of the session, 
and the important measures behind, they would 
vote on all the propositions now before it on this 
bil. He declared his intention of voting against 


- the bill himself if it embraced interest. 


Mr. MERCER. opposed the bill. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD a ain modified his amend- 
ment, so as to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to exchange:the bonds with the Bank of the 
United States for smaller bonds. oe 

Mr. GHOLSON replied principally to the re- 
marks of Mr. BELL on Saturday last, and spoke , 
in opposition to the establishment of a national 
bank, and in support of the bill, without ‘the 
amendment, under consideration. He insisted that 
the bill was opposed, and was intended, if possible, 
to be defeated, for the express purpose of promoting 
the object to charter a national bank, : 

Mr. BELL spoke briefly in reply. 

Mr. REED animadverted upon what he termed 
the miserably erroneous estimates of the Secretary, 
and argued against the necessity of passing the 
original bill without the amendment, viz: to sell the 
bank bonds. ; s . : 

Mr. GHOLSON rejoined to Mr. BELL, bnt his 
remarks were cut off by the hour having-arrived 
for taking a recess, when the House adjourned till 
4 o'clock. i 


[EVENING SESSION] 

On the Speaker resuming the Chair, a quorum 
not being present, a f 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, a call of the House 
was ordered. The Clerk. commenced calling the 
roll, when, a number of the absentees arriving, a 
motion prevailed, dispensing with all further pro- 
ceedings in the call; and the House resumed the 
consider ition the 
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The question being on the amendment of Mr, 
Unperwoop: , f 

Mr. GHOLSON resumed his remarks. Me was 
in favor of granting indulgence to the banks, in 
order that they: might. extend indulgenee to their 
debtors. The- gentleman from. Tennessee (Mr, 
Bell)-had. said something about “ Government be- 
ing forced into terms,” if it would not comply with 
the: wishes of. the banks. Did the gentleman 
mean to hold out.a threat that. the banks would in- 
crease the distress which-now prevailed, by creating 
anarchy over the country, if their terms were. not 
complied with. ‘Well, let them do so. He cared 
not for such threats; neither did he represent a 
constituency that was to be influenced by measures 
of intimidation. He was sure the administration 
were not to be frightened into terms... The object 
of the amend ment was to benefit the United States 
Bank, and gto enable. it to reap a benefit to the in- 


- jury of the country. 


Mr. CURTIS, among all the measures of relief 
proposed, preferred the original Fouse bill brought 
in by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and he had not been satisfied with-the rea- 


-sons given by that gentleman for abandoning it, 


and introducing that of the Senate. He was of 
opinion that the present measure was only calcu- 
lated to relieve the Government, while it would 
certainly embarrass the people. He had a right to 


"suppose, from the. report of the Secretary, that it 


was intended to converta certain portion of the 
Treasury notes, bearing interest, into specie. The 
effect would be that the merchants who had specie 
deposited in the banks would draw it out to pur- 
chase the notes. The. banks, being thus deprived 
of their specie, would be effectually prevented 
from resuming specie- payments. The banks re- 
led on the co-operation of their depositors. to en- 
able them to resume the payment of specie, by 
allowing it to remain in their vaults, but their plans 
would be frustrated by the adoption of this. bill 
without the amendment. It had been said that the 
Treasury notes would serve for foreign remittances, 
bat in his opinion, that would not be the case, ov - 
ing to the. short period they had to run. Besides 
the price of exchange on London was now but 
about fourteen per cent. and he was -informed:that 
there would be no advantage. in using the notes g 


for that purpose, unless the price of exchange was. 
twenty-five percent. He -waswilling to admit that: 
the Treasury notes would give a limited relief, but 
-s0 limited that he could not vote for it: In reply 
to a question from Mr, CAMBRELENG, he repeated that 
he was willing to vote for the original House bill; but 
now theSenate bill had been. introduced in its.stead, 
he would rather vote fer the amendment now on the 
table, for the sale of the bonds, providing the bank 
could be prevailed upon to purchase so much of the 
stock, as would. divide it, so as to make it saleable 
in the London market. He thought that measure 
would afford more relief than the issue of ‘Treasury: 

notes, bearing interest. i 

The queston then recurred on the amendment of 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, : : T 

Mr. WILLIAMS called for the ayes and nays; 

which were ordered—ayes 95, noes 109, as fol- 
lows: ag ae t Rie UE E ne ek 

YUAS—Messrs, Adams, Alexander, Hemañ: Allen, John 

XW. Alien, Ayerigg, Belh, Riddle, ‘Bond, Briggs, William B. 

Calhoun, John, Cahoon, John Campbell, Wiliam: B. Carter, 

Chambers  Chearham, Childs, Clowney, Cranston, Crockett, 

Curtis, Cushing, Darliagton, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dann, 

Elmore, Everett, Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Goode, James Gra- 

ham, Grennell,. Griffin, “Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, 
» dfawes, Henry, Herod, Holman; Hopkins, Robert M, T. Hun- 
. ter, Wm. Cost Johnson, Lawler, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loumis, 
_ Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, 

“‘Meticlee, Merger, Mitthias Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor, 
Noyos, Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Pickens, Pope,. Pytts, Rariden, 
Randolph, Reed, Kencher,. Ridgway, Robertson, Rumsey, 
Bussell, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, 
Shields, Sibley, Slade,. Stratton, Ta iaferro, Thompson, Un, 
derwood, Albert. 6. White, Johu White, Blisha. Whittlesey, 
Lewis Wiltiams, Sherred Williams, Joseph. Williams, Chris- 
topher H: Williams, Wise, Yell, and Yorke—v5. i 

NAYS—Messrs, Anderson, Andrews; Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, 
Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, 
Cilley, Claiborne, Clack, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, 

wary, Cushman, Davee, DeGraf, Dromgoole, Edwards, Far- 
sington, Fairfield, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, 
Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Harrison, Haw- 
kins, Haynes, Holt, Hubley, Willian H. Hunter, Vhomas B, 
dackson, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, 
John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, 
Lewis, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Martia, May, McKay, Robert 
McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim,- Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, 
Pennybacker, Potriken, Plunier, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss; Reily, 
Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, 
Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Tayler, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, 
Towus, Tarney, Vail, Vanderveer, Webster, Weeks, Thomas 
T. Whittlesey, and Jared W. Williams—109, 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to amend by striking 
out the first section, and inserting a clause, au 
thorizing the Secretary to borrow, from time to 
time, a sum not exceeding seven miilions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. PICKENS said that if this amendment pre- 
vailed, it would be clothing the Secretary of the 
Treasury with a much greater power than that of 
issuing Treasury notes. — ) 
the gentleman was opposed to leaving power in the 
hands of the officers of the Government, he should 
not introduce an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. ROBERTSON replied that the’ Constitution 
of the United States authorizes the President to, 
borrow money, butit did not authorize the Governy 
ment to issne paper money. This being the case; 
he must adhere to this amendment. oe 

Mr. DAWSON was decidedly in favor of the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and should give it his support. © ` 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
and decided in the negative—yeas 86, nays 131, as 
follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Adame, Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. 
Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Briggs, William B- Gal- 
twan, Join. Calhoon, William, B. Carter, : Chambers Cheat- 
ham, Childs, Clowney, Coles, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, 
Curtis, Cushing; Darlington, Dawson, Davies; Deberry, Den- 
nis, Dunn, Elmore, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, Goode, Gren- 
nol, Griflin, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Tastings, Hawes, 
ifemy, Herod, Hopkins, Robert M. T. Hunter, William Cost 
Johnson, Lawler, Lincoln, Andrew. W. Loomis, Mallory, Mar- 
vin, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, Mercer, 
Mulligan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Patterson, , Peck, 
Paillips: Pope, Potts, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, 
Rileway,; Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer. Sergeant, 
Slade, Southgate, Stanley, Stone, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thomp- 
son, Underwood, Albert $. White, Elisha Whiulesey, Christo- 
pher H. Willlams, Wise, and Yorke—66. Een 

NAYS-—Messrs. . Anderson, Andrews, . Atherton, : Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Bouldin, Brodhead, 
Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, John Camp- 


bell, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, ‘Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, ; 


Cleveland, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Davee. DeGraff, 
Promgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, 
Fry, Gallup, James Garland, Gholson, Giasrock;’ James 
Graham, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Harri- 
sen, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, Wil- 


liam H. Hunter, Ingham, Thomaa B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, i 


He thought, therefore, as ~ 
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Joseph Johnson, Nathanie! Jones, John- W., Jones, Kemble, Kil- 
gore, Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbeuer, Lewis, Logan, Ar- 
phaxed. Loomis, Lyon, Martin, May, McKay, Robert. McClel- 
lan; Abraham: McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Mont- 


gamery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W: Morris, Muhlenberg, 


Murray, Noble, Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, 
Paynter, .Pennybacker, Petciken, Pheips, Pickens, Plumer, 
Potter, -Pratty Preniss,. Reily, Rhett, Richardson, - Rivesy 


` Sheffer, Augustine H. Bhepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, 


Sheplor, Sibley, Smith, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, 
Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer; Wagener, 
Webster, Weeks, Jobn White, Thomas.T. Whittlesey, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Jared W. Williams, Joseph 
Williams, Worthington, and Yell—126. os : 


Mr. ROBERTSON then moved an amendment 
to the. fourth section of the bill, providing that no 


Treasury notes shall be issued so long as there are’ 


any available funds in the Treacury, over and 


‘above one million of dollars. 


Mr. ROBERTSON called for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment; which were ordered, and were 
—yeas 102, nays 140, as follows: ; 


|  ¥EaS—Messre: Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. | 
‘Allen. Aycrigg, Bell, Bideéle, Bond, Bouldin, Briggs, William 


PB. Cathoun, John Calhoun, J. Campbell, William B. Carter, 
Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, 
Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Daviess 
Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evere, Ewing; Richard T 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Halstead, Harlan, Har- 
per, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, IL. 


Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Lawler, Lincoin, Andrew ` 


W. Loomis. yen, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, 
Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Calvary, 
Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Patterson, Peck. Phillips, Pickens, 
Pope, Potts, Rariden, Reed, Reucher, Ridgway, Robertson, 
Rumsey, Russel, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade; Southgate, Stanley, Stone, 
Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Underwood, Albert S. White, 
John White, Elisha Whiitlescy, Lewis Williams, Sherrod 
Wiliams, Joseph Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, 
and Yorke—102. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty 
Beime, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng Cascy, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Cilley, Clairborne. Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, 
Craig, Crary, Cushman, Davee, DeGratl, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, J. Fletcher, Foster, Ery, Gallup, 
Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, 
Harrison, Hawkins, Hayues, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, 
Wm. -H. Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, 
Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, 
Kitgore, Klingenomith, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Logan, Ar: 
shaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, McKay, Robert 


AcClellan, A. McClelian, McClure;McKim, Miller, Montgomery, < 


Moore, Morgan, S W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, 
Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parker; Parmenter, Paynter, Penny- 
backer, Fetriken; Phelps, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, 
Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, Sny- 
der, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, ‘Vitus, Toucey, 
Towns, Turney, Vail, Vandorveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, 
Thomas 'T. Whitilesey, Jared W. Williams, Worthington, 
and Yell—120. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. SOUTHGATE moved to amend by provid- 
ing tha‘ no Treasury notes should be re-issued after 
their return to the Treasury, but that they be can- 
celled; which was adopted. Ns 

Mr. SOUTHGATE then moved to amend the 
bill by providing that notes should be issued as 
low as fifty dollars, instead of one hundred dollars, 
as named in the bill. 


Mr. LEGARE hoped the gentleman would mo- 
dify his amendment, by reducing the denomination 
of the notes as low as twenty-five dollars, so agto 
enable persons in the service of the United States 
to receive these notes, and instanced in support of 
ihis suggestion the case of a soldier in the army in 
Florida, who had to pay fifty per cent. to have mo- 
ney discounted which he had received. 


Mr. MASON, of Va. called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. WISE said he should vote to reduce these 
notes aslow as five dollars, or one dollar. If we 
were to have a paper circulation of this kind, he 
wished the laborer to be benefited by it, as well as 
the capitalist. - : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the amendment 
would not prevail. He- had no idea of using the 
credit of the Government of the United States to 
issue a small note circulation. : 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, was in favor of 
reducing the denomination of the notes to fifty dol- 
lars, because it would enable persons desirous of 
entering public Jand to use this paper in the pur- 
chase thereof. He said that a large number o 
those persons wha bought PR Ses A 
forty acre lots, and this currency would suit their 
purposes; whereas, if the notes were of one hun- 
dred dollars and upwards, they could never be used 
by them. i 

“Mr. WISE hoped his friend from Kentucky 


‘Graham, William Graham, Grantland, Graves, Halstea 


letcher, 
Filmore, James Garland, Goode, James Graham, William 


“William Graham, Graves, Grenncll, Griffin, Halstead, Harian 
i 


would reduce 
fifty. A 


Im, che 
modify | tes. 
to twenty-five dollars, a i a 
Mr. McKAY called for the yeas and nays. on 
this, which were ordered, and were—yeas. 88,;Rays 
130, as follows: . * ea 
YEAS—Messrs. Beirne, Bond, Boon, Briggs, Bynum,John . 
Calhoon, John Campbell, Wm. B. Carter, Caséy, Chambers, 
Chapman, Cheatham, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Craig, Crockett, 
Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, Ewing; Isaac Fletcher, Jas. 
Garland,. Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, Goode, James 
Har- 
per, Hawkins, Henry, Herod, Robert M. T. Hunter, ‘Henry 
Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Wm. C. Johnsén, Lawler, Legare, 
Lewis, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, Lyon, Mallory, Martin, 


. May, McKim, McKennan, Menefec, Montgomery, Calvary 


Morris, Mariay, Ogle, Pazterson,: Peck, Pickens, Rencher, 
Rhett, Richardson, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Rus- 
sell, Augustine H.. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sib- 
ley, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Spencer, Stanley, Stone, Talia- 
ferro, Underwood, Albert S. White, Joba White, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod. Williams, Joseph Williams, 
Wise, and Yell—-88. i 

NAYS--Messrs. Adams; Alexander, Heman/Allen, John W. 
Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Ayckrigg, Beatty, Bick- 
nell, Biddle, Birdsall, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, Buchanan, 
William B. Calhoun, Cambrelsng, Chaney; ‘Gilley, “Cleveland, 
Coles, Connor, Crary, Cranston, Curtis, Cushing; Cashman, 
Darlington, Dawson, Davee, Davies, DeGraff, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Edwards, Everett, Farrington, Fairfield, Richard 
Fletcher, Fillmore, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Grant, Gray, Haley, 
Hammond, Harrison, Mastings, Hawes, Haynes, Hoffman, 
Holsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard; Hubley, William H. Hunter, 
Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Nathaniel Jones, 
John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Marvin, James M, Mason, Samson 
Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKay, Robert McClellan,*Abraham 
McClellan, McClure, Mercer, Milligan, Miller, Moore, Morgan, 
Samuel W. Mortis, Muhienberg, Naylor, Noble, Noyes, Owens, 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Ponnybacker, Petriken, 
Phelps, Phillips. Plumer, Potts, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Rari- 
den, Randolph, Reed, Reily, Sawyer, Sergeant, Sheffer, Shep- 
lor, Slade, Stewart, Straiton, Taylor, ‘Thomas, Thonipson, 
Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, 
Webster, Weeks, Tho vas T. Whitdesey, Jared W. Willams, 
C. H. Williams, Worthington, and Yorke—130. 


So the amendment was disagreed to. 


` Mr. SOUTHGATE then moved to strike our of 
the bill ‘one. hundred,” and. insert ‘fifty,’ so as 
to reduce the notes to fifty dollars, = i <. 


Mr. GHOLSON called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 141, nays:81, 
as follows: ; f : 

YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, John W. .Allen, Anderson, An 
drews, Beirne, Bond, Boon, Bouldin, Briggs, Bronson, Bruyn, 
Bynum, John Calhoon, John Campbell, William B. Carter, 
Casey, Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Cheatham, Childs, 
Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Clowney, Connor, Corwin, Craig, 
Crary, Crockett, Cushman, Davee, Deberry, DeGraff, Dennis, 
Dum, Edwards, Elmore, Ewing, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, 
Fillmore, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, 
Goode, James Graham, William Graham, Grantland, Grant, 
Graves, Gray, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, Halstead, Hammond, 


- Harian, Harrison, Harper, Hastings, Hawkins, Haynes, Henry, 
Herod, Hoffman, Holt, Robert M. F. Hunter, Ingham, Jabez 


Jackson, Henry Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Willian Cost 
Johnson, Kilgore, Lawler, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Andrew W. Loomis, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, 
Martin, Abraham McClellan, McKim,’ ‘McKennan, Menefee, 
Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Calvary Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noyes, Ogle, Palmer, Parmenter, Patterson, Pickens, 
Pope, ‘Potter, Pratt, Rariden, Reily, Rencher, Rhett, Richard- 
son, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Augustit e 
I Shepherd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sheplor, Sibley, Slade, 
Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Spencer, Stanly, Stone, Taliaferrcs 
Titus, Towns, Underwood, Vail, Webster, Albert S. White, 
John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wi- 
liams, Joseph Williams, Wise, and Yel—ir $ i 
NAYS—Messts. Adams, Heman Allen, Athérton, Aycrigg, 
Beatty, Bicknell, Biddle, Birdsall, Borden, Brodhead, Buchanan, 
William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Cilléy, Coles, Cranston, 
Curtis, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Dromigoole, Duncan, 
Everett, Farringion, Richard Fletcher, Foster, Fry, Gallup, 
Hawes, Holsey.. Hopkins, ‘Howard, Hubley, William H -Hup 
ter, Thomas B. Jackson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, 
Kembte, Klingensmith, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. 
Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKay, Robert McClellan, McClure, 
Mercer, Milligan, Moore, Samuel W. Morris, Naylor, Noble, 
Owens, Parker, Paynter, Pearce, Pennyhackey, Petrikin, 
Phelps, Phillips, Plumer, Potts, Prentiss, Reed, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Sheffer, Stewart, Stratton, Taylors Thomas, Toucey, 
Turney, . Vanderveer,- Wagener, Weeks, Jared W. Williams, 
Christopher H. Wiliams, Worthingten, and Yorke—81. 


So the amendment was agreed to... i 

Mr. MERCER then moved to reduce the whole 
amount of Treasury notes to be issued to seven 
millions of dollars. ; ; 

Mr. MERCER called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 192, nays, 


wwe 


Vee 


YSAS—Messys. ACLS peels eee af 
crigg, Bell, Bidde, Bond, Bouldis, Bags, Wiliam 
A A Faha Calhoon, Wm. B- Carter, Chambers, Cheat 
ham, Childs, Corwin, Orenston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Dar- 
lingtm, Dawson, Devies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Enmore, Eve- 
ret Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, Goode, Jas, Graham 


+. Hatper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Robert M. T. Hunter 
Jenifer, Henry Johnson, Witham Cost Johnson, Lincoln, An- 
dtew W. Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, 
“Maxwell, McKennan, Menéfee, Mercer, Milligan, Calvary Mor. 
ors, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, 
So Pope; Potts, Rariden, Reed; Rencher, Ridgway, Robertson, 
> <Rumaey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shenperd, 
t Qharlés Shepard, Suieids, Sibley, Slade; Snyder, Southgate, 
Stanly, Stone, Stration, Taliaferro, Thompson, Gaderwood, 
. Albert S: White, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Wil: 
““Hamg, Sherrod Williams, Joseph- Williams, Christopher H. 
‘Williams, Wise, and Yorke—102.. 
i: NAYS—Messrs.-. Anderson; Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 


Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, Timothy. ‘J. Carter, 
“Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, 
*: oles, Connor; Craig, Crary, Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Drom- 
:goole; Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, 
ater; Fry, Gallup, James Garland, -Rice Garland, Gholson, 
Glascock, Grantland, Grann, Gray, Haley; (Hammond, Harri- 
son; Hawkins, Holsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Wil- 
Hamı H: Hunter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, 
Joseph.: Jakinson, Nathaniel Jones, John W, Jones, Kemùle, 
<> Kilgore, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, 
"Lyon, James M. Mason, Martin, Robert McClellan, Abraham 
“McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, 
Moigan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray. Noble, 
i Owens;, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Penoybacker, ‘Petriken, 
Phelps, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richard- 
* gmj Rives, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, 
Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, 
Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W, 
Williams, Worthington, and Yell—121, ` 


. So the motion was disagreed to. l 

Mr LEGARE then moved an ‘amendment that 
. the. interest on these notes should be reduced from 
+ $ix to two per cent, ; 


ITTLESEY. of Ohio called for the 


ays, Which were ordered, and were— 
127,.as follows: 


NEAS—Messts, John W. Allen, Boon, Bouldin, Bruyn, John 
; Campbell, ‘William B. Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Childs, 
Dilley, Claiborne, Cleveland, Clowney; Connor, Craig, Crary, 
ocket, Curtis, Cushing, Dawson, Davee, Dennis, Duncan, 
< Dunn; Elmore; Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Isaac Fletcher, Jas, 
Garland, Rice Gatland, Gholson, Glascock, Goode, James Gra- 
am, ‘William Graham, Grennell, Griffin, Hammond, Harlan, 
axper, Hastings, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Herod, Hoffman, 
ubley, Ingham, Jenifer, Henry. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, 
Willian Cost Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, Lawler, Legare, Lead- 
etter, Lewis, Lyon, Martin, Montgomery, M, Morris, Calvary 
. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Petrikin, 
. ” Phillips, Pickens, Pope, Rhett, Richardson, Ridgway, Rives, 
Sawyer, Sheffer, ‘Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, 
_Sheplor, Sibley, Smith, Stewart, Stone, Thompson, Towns, 
: Turney, Underwood, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, John White, 
< Elisha Whittlesey, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, 
” “Sherrod Williams, Joseph Williams, Wise, and Yell-—99. 
: NAYS—Messrs, Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, Anderson, 
e&advews, Atherton, Aycrigg, Beatty, Beirne, Bell, Bicknell, 
i o Biddle; Birdsall; Bond, Borden, Briggs, Brodhead,: Bronson, 
\ Bachanan, Bynum, William B.” Calhoun, John Calhoun, Cam- 
breleng, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Clark, Coles, Corwin, 
Aranston, ‘Cushman, Darlington, Davies, Deberry, DeGraff, 
Dromgoole; Edwards; Everett, Farrington,’ Fairfield, Fillmore, 
‘Foster, Fry, Gallup, Grantland, Grant, Graves, Gray, Haley, 
Halstead, Harrison, Henry, Holsey,. folt, Hopkins, Howard, 
Wiliam H; Hanter, Robert M. T. Bunter, Thomas B. Jackson, 
abez Jackson, John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, 
incoln, Logan, Andrew. W: Lsomis, Mallory, Marvin, James 
M- Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKa n Robert 
McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClur2, McKim, McKennan, 
-Menefee,’ Mercer, Milligan, Miller, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. 
* Morris, Murray, Naylor, Noyes; Owens, Palmer, Parker, Par- 
, Ynenter, Paynter, Pearce, Pennybacker, Plumer, Potts, Potter, 
_ Pratt, Prentiss,’ Rariden, Reed, Reily, Rencher, Rumsey, 
' Russell, Sergeant, Shields, Slade, Snyder, Southgate, Spencer, 
Stanley, Stratton, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, 
Vail, Vanderveer, Albert S. White, Jared W, Williams, ©. H. 
. Williams, Worthington, and Yorke—127. 


So the: amendment was disagreed to. TO 
Mr. RHETT then moved as a súbstitute for the 
«bül, abill authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
., SUry, to issue four millions of dollars in Treasury 
‘notes, without interest, and make sale of the bonds 
of the Bank of the United States. i 
» The CHAIR decided this amendment to be out 
of order, onthe ground that the House had passed 
< upon many of the provisions contained in the sub- 
» Slittte, ees j f 
Mr. RHETT then moved to recommit the Lill to 
the Committee of Ways.and Means, with instruc- 
tions to report the amendments contained in the 
substitute; which motion was lost-without division. 
The question then secured upon concurring 
“with the Committee of the Whole in their amend- 
‘ment to the. original House bill, as again amended 
by the House itself. - 
:4 Mr. BRIGGS called for the yeas and nays, 
Which were ordered, and were—yeas 123, nays 99, 
as follows: 


« YEAS—MesereHeman Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, 
Beatty, Reine; Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Bouldin, 
Briegs, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cam- 
breleng, Timothy J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, Cilley, Claiborne, 
Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, 
Davee, DeGraff, Dronigoole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, 
Fairfield; Richard Fleteher, “Isaac Fletcher, Foster, Gallup, 
James Garand, Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, 
Holey, Hammond, Harrisen, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hol. 


‘Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, - 
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sey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hunter, Ingham, 
Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson,. Henry Johnson, Joseph 
Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore; 
Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Lyon, 
James M. Mason, Martin Maxwell, McKay, Robert McClellan, 
Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, 
Moore, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Noyes, 
Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pennybacker, 
Petriken, Phelps, Pickens; Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, 


Reiley, Rencher, Rives, Robertson, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith,- 


Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas,- Titus, Toncey, 
Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, 
Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, Worthington, and 


| Yell—123. ` : 
-NAYS—-Messrs. Adams, John W, Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, 


Biddle, Bond, William B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, John 
Campbell, William B. Carter, Chambers, Chapman, Cheat- 
ham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, 
Darlington Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, 
Everett, Ewing, Filmore, Fry, Rice Garland, Goede, James 
Graham, William Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hal- 
stead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, 
Robt. M. T. Hunter, Jenifer, William Cost Johnson, Legare, 
Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Samson 
Mason, Maury, McKennan, Metefee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias 
Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor. Ogie, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, 
Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Reed, Rhett, Richardson, Ridg- 
way, Rumsey,Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shep: 
perd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Slade,- Southgate, 
Stanley, Sione, Stratton. Taliaferro, Thompson, Underwood, 
Albert S. White, John White, Elisha Whitlesey, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph Williams, ChristophersH. 


Williams, Wise, and Yorke—99, 


` So the House concurred with the Committee of 
the Whole. Í 

Mr BRIGGS then called -for the yeas and nays 
on the engrossment of the bill, which were ordered, 
and were—yeas 127, nays 98, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson,Andrews, Athe ton, Beatty, Beirne, l 


Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, John Calhoon, Cambreleng, John 
Campbell, T. J. Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, 
Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, 
Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Farrington, Fairfield, 
Foster, Gallup, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glas. 
cock, Grantland, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, Wm. H. 
Hunter, Ingham, Thos, B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Henry 
Johnaon, Joseph Johnsen, N. Jones, J. W. Jones, Kemble, Kil- 
gore, Klingensmith, -Lawler, Legare, Leadbetter, Logan, Ar- 
Phaxed Loomis. Lyon, James M. Mason, Martin, Maxwell, 
McKay, Robert McCiellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, Mc- 
Kim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlen- 
berg, Murray, Noble, Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Par- 
menter, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, Plomer, Pot- 
ter, Pratt, Prentiss, Rariden, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, 
Rives, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, 
Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney. Vail, Vanderveer, 
Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T., Whittlesey, Jared W. 
Williams, Worthington, and Yell—127, $ 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John 
W. Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Briggs, William B, 
Calhoun, Wm. B. Carter, Casey,Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, 
Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, Everett, 
Ewing, Filmore, R, Fletcher, Fry, Goode, James Graham, Wm. 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, 
Fastings, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, R. M. T. Hunter, 
Wm. C. Johnson, Lewis, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, S. Mason, Maury, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Mil 
ligan, Mathias Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Patter- 
son, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. 
Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Slade, Snyder, 
Southgate, Stanly, Stone, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, 
Underwood, Albert $. White. John White, Elisha Whittlesey, 
Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph Williams, Christo- 
pher H. Williams, Wise, and Yorke—98, 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time to-day. 


$ The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- 
Sage from the President of the United Siates in an- 
swer to a resolution of the Honse calling upon him 
to lay before the House. the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry in the case of General Wool and 
others; which, on motion, was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. f 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 

The House adjourned at half past 8 o’clock 
p m. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuxspay, October 10, 1837. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented sundry memorials 
from the city and county of Philadelphia, and from 
Montgomery and other counties of Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating againstthe annexation of Texas; 
which were ordered to lie on table. 


Mr. ALLEN presented a preamble and: twenty- - 


four resolutions, passed ata meeting of the citizens 
of Hamilton county, Ohio. Mr. A. said Hamilton 
county was known as the most populous and 
wealthy county in the State, and the paper was 
signed by the most respectable individuals, the 
views set forth were chiefly in accordance with the 
views of the Message, as set forth by the President; 


Jenifer,” |: 


‘`The privileges to the importer were too 
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he moved that the paper be laid on the table, and 
printed; which was agreed to. 

. A resolution giving to Wisconsin Territory cer- 
tain public documents, was taken up and dis. 


cussed, and afterwards laid on the table. 


A message was received from the House of Re. 

presentatives, stating that it had passed a bill 
authorizing the issuing of Treasury notes. 
. Mr. WRIGHT explained wherein this bill dif. 
fered from the one emanating from the Senate, 
This bill, after being read twice, was referred to 
the Committee. on Finance. 

The bill. regulating the fees of district attorneys 
in the renewal of merchants’ bonds, received a third 
reading, and was finally passed. It now reads: 

_ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That in all cases of extension of the time 
of payment of bonds given for duties on imports, 


_itshall be according to such directions as may be 


given by the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
extension of payment of the old bond, or the taking 
ofa new bond, shall be by the respective collectors 
subject to no other charge than such as may be 
legally receivable on the taking of the original 
bond upon the entry of merchandise. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no fee 
shall accrue to any district attorney on any bond 
left with him for collection, or in a suit commenced 


- on any bond for the renewal of which provision is 


made by Jaw, unless the party or parties shall 
neglect to apply for such renewal for more than 
twenty days after the maturity of such bond. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to take up the Dill 


_authorizing the deposite of merchandise in ware- 


houses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALHOUN made a few remarks in relation 
to his disposition to adhere strictly to the compro- 
mise act; and, so far as there was nothing in the 
bill to counteract that measure, it should receive 
his support. It was a measure intended for the re- 
lief of the eommercial interests; and by the amend- 
ment which he would offer as a proviso to the first 
section, the interest which he represented he thought 
would not be compromised. He would, therefore, 
move to insert as a proviso to the first section the 
following : : f 

“Provided always, that in all cases where, by 
the existing laws, creditsare allowed for duties, and 
bonds to secure the payments of the same are re- 
ceivable by the collectors. of the customs, it shall 
be at the option of the importer, his factor, agent, 
or consignee, until the first day of July, 1842, to 
place the goods upon which such duties are charge- 
able, in store, pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
or to give the bonds for the duties allowed by the 
existing laws, and for the periods of time provid- 
ed for in those laws; but the election shall in all 
cases be made at the time of importation, and be- 
fore the goods have been placed in the store, as 
allowed by this, or any other existing law.” 

Mr. WRIGHT said he presumed there would 
now be no objection, as the bill in that shape would 
not conflict with the contending interests, 

Mr. CLAY thought the amendment more objec- 
tionable than the original bill; it now left with the 
importer the option to landhis goods, and warehouse 
them, and remove them at his pleasure from place 
to place, taking advantage of all the markets, from 
New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore or Boston. 
great. 
Mr. Č. thought it better to let the whole matter lie 
over until the next session, and moved postpone- 
ment until the first Mouday in December next. 

Mr. NILES made some remarks as to the im- 
propriety of stimulating the commercial business 
to excess, which the credit system has the means 
of doing. ; ‘ 

Mr. WEBSTER thought it. better not to commit 
themselves by a vote on the bill, he believed it 
would be better to postpone it, as some of the fea- 
tures in his estimation might expose the revenue to 
danger. 

Mr. KNIGHT, also wished the subject post- 
poned, as the bill in its present shape mighthave a 
tendency to disturb the markets. 

Mr. WRIGHT asked for the yeas and nays on 
the question to postpone, when there appeared—for 
it 17, against it 22, as follows: 


YEAS—Messys. Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, 
- Clayton, Crittenden, - Kent, Knight, McKean, 
Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White, and 
Williams—17, ; 

NAYS—Messts. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, ` Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, 

' Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Smithof Con- 


necticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Wright, and | 


Young—22. 

The question was then taken on the proviso 
offered by Mr. Calhoun. On this question the yeas. 
and nays having been ordered, there appeared—for 
it 14, against it 23, as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Calhoun, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Fulton, Grundy,Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, 
Spence, Walker, Wright, and Young—14. 

_NAYS—Messrs.. Benton, Buchanan, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, Knight, 
- Lyon, McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, - Strange, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wall, Webster, and 
Wiliams—23. . - 

Mr. CLAY moved to strike out the fifth section, 
which gives to the importer the privilege of rans- 
porting goods from warehouse to warehouse, and 

- from city to city, at his option. He considered this 
privilege of removing goods from port to port, 
without the payment of duty, as giving the impor- 
ter too great an advantage, and as hazardous to 
the revenue. : ` 

Mr. NORVELL said that he was induced to 

~ vote Jor the motion of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, because the bill, without the fifth sec- 
tion, gave extensive credit to the importer by al- 
lowing his goods to remain three years in the pub- 

` Uc warehouse without the paymentof duties, unless, 
in the interinediate time, he had found a market, 
and sale for them. The fifth section enabled him 
to throw his goods, prior to the payment of duties, 
into any market, to the detriment of goods ofa 

- Similar. kind already in that market, as well as of. 

‘the articles of that sort, in the same market, 
manufactured in the country. But there. was one 
difficulty in his mind as to the expediency of 
striking out the fifth section. The Jargest por- 
tion of foreign merchandise imported into the 
United States came into the port of New 
York. ‘The Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
merchants imported many of their goods into New 
York. If they were required to pay the duties on 
them before they could take them out of the public 

‘warehouse in that cily, it would place them on 
an unequal and disadvantageous footing with the 
New York importers, and would concentrate all 
the money paid for duties on merchandise intend- 
ed for other cities, in the port of New York, al- 
ready sufficiently favored by nature and circum- 

“stances as the great money and commercial empo- 
rium of the country. He desired to place all the 
importing merchants on an equality. If the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would remove this difficulty, if 


there were any substance in it, he would cheerfully | 


vote for his motion to strike out the fifth section. 

After some further discussion on this bill, it was 
postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 
then reported the bill from the ‘other House, to 
“ authorize the issuing of Treasury notes,” without 
amendment. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT explained the difference between 
the bill asreceived from the House, and that which 
had originated in the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON moved so to amend the first sec- 
tion, as to strike out the words fifty dollars, and in- 
sert one hundred; that would make the bill approx- 
‘imate nearer to what it was when it left the Senate. 
Mr. B. expressed his strong objections to Treasury 
notes in general, and it was with great reluctance 
he could bring himself te vote for any bill that con- 
tained such a clause; nothing but the fact that Go- 
vernment would stop for the wantof money would 
have induced him to vote for any paper money, in 
a time of peace. . As the bill‘ had gone from the 
Senate, it was well guarded, butin the other House 
these guards had been broken down; it would re- 
quire but another plunge to reduce to twenty, then 
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ten, and by-and- by we should have notes as_ 


small as were now issued from banks;such was the 
tendency of the whole papér system. Mr. B. here 
alluded to the Bank of England, which in the first 
instance had issued no notes of a less de- 
nomination than one hundred pounds; but such 
was the genius ‘of paper money, that in the course 
of about one hundred and three years it was re- 
duced to one pound, when not a piece of gold was 
to beseen afterwards. The same. was the fact 
with regard jo the French assignats, first from five 
thousand -to one thousand; and each suceessive 
diminution the gold was driven ont, until atlast 
they were reduced to ten sous. He had determined 
never to lend his’ sanction to such a proceeding, 
and would call for the yeas and nays on his motion, 
that he might at least record his name against the 


_ proceeding. . 


Mr. NORVELL remarked, that all the objec- | 


tions: urged by the Senator from Missouri to the 
issue of notes of the denomination of fifty dollars, 
applied with nearly equal force to the issue of 
notes of the denomination of one hundred dollars. 
As far as either could be considered a currency, 
one hundred dollar notes were as much a cur- 
rency as fifty dollar notes. Bearing interest, how- 
ever, he doubted whether they did not possess 
more the character of a temporary loan than of a 
current circulating medium. One suggestion 
seemed not to have occurred to the Senator from 
Missouri. Many persons who emigrated to the 
western country and settled there, desired to pur- 
chase forty acres of public land. Fifty dollars in 
a Treasury note would precisely. pay for such a 
tract. In the absence of a specie circulation, 
while the banks were in a state of suspension of 
specie payments, Treasury notes of that denomina- 
tion, receivable at the land offices, would préve a 
great convenience to the poorer purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, and would accelerate the settlement and 
improvement of the West. For these reasons, he 
should vote against the motion of the honorable 
Senator. 


Mr. CLAY supported the motion of Mr. Benton . 


to retain the $100 as the least objectionable. He 
contended, however, that the whole measure was, 
to all intents and purposes, a national bank, and 
maintained it to be a great bank experiment—that 
in time of profound peace to issue ten millions 
additional capital, after decrying the banks for ep- 
larging their circulation. Instead of issuing these 
notes, he thought it would have been better to have 
suspended some of these works, authorized by the 
appropriation of thirty-two millions. 

Mr. WEBSTER made some remarks against 
the system, but in favor of the mouon of Mr. 
Benton to retain $100 as thè minimum. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
Mr. Benton’s motion, there appeared for it 16, 
against it 25, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Kent, King of Georgia, McKean, 
Pierce, Rives, Robbins, Smith of Connecticut, 
Southard, Spence, Tipton, Webster, and White— 
16. í 

NAYS—Messrs. Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, 


- Crittenden, Fulton, Grandy, Hubbard, King of Ala- 


bama, Knight, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, N iles, 
Norvell, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Indiana, 
Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—25. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and or- 
dered to a third reading; and being read a third 
time, on the question of its passage, ; 

Mr. WHITE asked for the yeas and nays, as he 


wished to record his vote; when there appeared— . 


yeas 35, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Buchanan, ° Calhoun, 


Clay of Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hub- | 


bard, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Linn, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, 


Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Rebinson, j 


Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Strange, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, Web- 
ster, Williams, Wright, and Young—35. 
NAYS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, 
Robbins, Southard, Spence, and White-—6. 
On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the Senate 


' 


-IA 


proceeded to the consideration of. Executive. busi 
ness, and then : oe 


Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
'Turspay, October 10, 1837. ; 
Petititions and memorials were presented, zon. ` 
leave, by Messrs. LAWLER and LYON. of 
Alabama. F 
‘Mr. JOHNSON of Louisiana. ` ` 
‘Mr. GRAHAM of North Carolfia. 
Mr. CHEATHAM of 'Pennessee. . 
UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND ‘TEXAS. 
The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the unfinished business of the morning hour, 
being the resolution submitted on yesterday morn- 
ing by Mr. Ertmors, calling for the publication of 
extracts of correspondence in relation to Mexico, 
The question pending, was the motion of Mr. 
Avams to strike out the latter part of the-resolution, 


` and insert a clause providing that the whole of 


the correspondence communicated by the President 
be printed. ; f tend 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio, rose to inquire if 
it was the intention ef the gentleman from. South 
Carolina to reprint the correspondence already . 
printed. =~ 

Mr. ADAMS said the intention of the gentleman 
was to publish certain extracts made by himself. 

Mr. ELLMORE said the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts was mistaken in this respect. He had 
not made the extracts, and_only proposed to pub- 
lish what was sent to the House -by the Secretary - 
of State, in answer to a call made upon him by 
the House. He explained that there was bùt a 
small portion of the correspondence transraitted, 
which bad any bearing on the question in‘relatlon 
to the annexation of Texas; the greater por- 
tion of it being in relation to a commercial 
treaty, and. the bourdary line. ‘The gentleman 


| Was certainly mistaken. in supposing that the 
| Selection was made by him. It was made ‘by the 


President of the United States or the. Secretary of 
State; and the only objection he had to having it all 
printed, was that it would add to the eost, occasion 
delay in the printing of the doeument, and be of no 
sort of serviee when done. He wished it printed 
as.soon as possible, with a view of being laid before 
the people, so that they might be enabled to make up’ 
heir minds in relation to the great issue presented 
to them by the gentleman from Massachusetts him- 
self, in relation to this question of annexation, be- 
ig. a question of union or disunion. . This was his 
only object in having the correspond: ace printed in 
the form proposed in the resolution. ae 
Mr. ADAMS said that, after all, if the proposi- 
tion prevails, it will. be a garbled document. ~ He 
had not supposed that the gentleman had made a 
seleetion of extracts from particnlar letters, but it 
was a selection of extracts trom the whole publica- 
tion; and he doubted not that the selection was 
made to suit the gentleman’s own purposes, exclud- 
ing all others; and the distinction the gentleman takes 
is that the remaining portions of the correspondence 
is in relation to a treaty of commerce and the 
boundary question, and has nothing to do with an- 
nexation. Now Mr. A. contended that the boun- 
dary question had something to do with the ques- 
tion of annexation. . It was the boundary question 
which authorized us in the fitst place to propose to 
the Mexican Government a cession of their claim 
to that portion of their territory. We have had 
a special communication from the Executive but 
two sessions ago, stipulating to settle this boun- 
dary question, and bills were brought before this 
House for the appointment of Commissioners 
to settle it, but commissioners were never ap- 
pointed, and the Texan revolt rendered it impossi- 
ble to settle the boundary question.: It might, per- 
haps, be looked upon as a violation of faith with 
Mexico that these commissioners had never been 
appointed ; and why it was not done, could only 
be atiributed to the impulse which carried forward 
a portion of exr community to get possession of 
the whole of the Territory by treaty, by invasion, 
or by any other means. 
The CHAIR interposed, and informed the gen- 
tleman that the merits of the question could not 
` now be disetissedd. 


" cupressing® this appeal. : 


Mr. ADAMS then Seat to give his reasons 
for not wishing to have the extracts published 
without having the whole document published, 

Mr: ‘OWENS: thought it must be very. evident 
_--that it was hot the intention of the gentleman from 
‘South Carolina to, garble. the: correspondence, or 
= suppress any matter connected with the question of 

annexation. His object simply was to have prmted 
- all the correspondence relative to the subject, with- 
_ out having it accompanied by matter foreign from 
the subject. With a view, however, of removing 
the difficaity i in the mind of the gentleman from 


 “Massachpsetts, he moved to amend the resolution, 


- Spy adding to the end thereof the words “and all 


oe other ‘matters having’ reference to the subject em- 


‘aced in’ that correspondence z 

. - ELMORE accepted this as a modification, 
“dnd farther modified his resolution, by omitting the 
word “extract,” wherever it occurs. 

EME HOWARD (chairman of the Committee on 
‘Foreign Affairs) said that he would not have parti- 
cipated in this debate, if he had not understood the 

honorable ‘gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams) to say that it was the fault of the Ameri- 
igin Government that the boundary ine between 


the United States and Mexico had not been run 


is ag} | ‘and from ‘the high respect to which the 
opinions of that’gentleman were entitled, especially 
‘respecting our foreign affairs, he wished to say that 
:  goimmissioners had been appointed to run the line, 
sou our-behalf, in proper time. 
Mr. ‘ADAMS said he had ‘not expressed the opi- 
nion that the Government of the United States was 
= nfantt. 
eo Mi. HOWARD saidhe had so understood hin. 
With regard to the question of’ printing 10,000 ad- 
tional documents, 
by “the: gentleman from. South ‘Carolina, (Mr. 
Elniore;) he was obliged to vote somewhat in the 
dark, because, as the document had not been 
“printed, he could noi know what papers would be 
: excluded by following that list, and he should there- 
fore vote for printing the whole. ‘The proposition 
this additional number of the document he 


» | eision vof thé President wpon the question of. the 
: sannexation of Texas; and he would suggest to the 
` .friendsof that measure whether it would be prudent 
-tovassail the President'upon what he (Mr. H.) con- 


“sidered to be an impregnable position. There were | 


three ‘classes -of opinions in the House and in the 
Gans upon this subject. 

| The SPEAKER interposed, and said the debate 
was puey to take too wide a range. 

. HOWARD observed that he would not dis- 
ie shes several opinions, bu: merely remark, 
that.it was entirely for those who were considered 

. vhastheiespecial friends of the annexation to say 
ahoi far they were forwarding their own views by 


- course he had no objection, and would cheerfully 
Vote for any namber of copies they might propose. 
He felt very confident that the nation would sane- 
«tion the position taren by thé Executive department 

sof: the Government; andil. the Texas question 
should be now pressed, it Would inevitably become 
mixed up’ with extraneous ‘matter, the result of 


which would: be inaaspicious to the cause which a 


-pertion ‘of this House: so zealously advocated. 
This, aowever, was a question entirely for them to 
~ednsider. © For himself, hë: would say, that hein- 
tended to make up his judgment upon national con- 
‘siderations Only, throwing out of the case all sec- 
tional interests and sectional feelings, which, if not 
discarded, must lead:to incorrect conclusions. 
Mr. BIDDLE cotild notconsent to have a setof 
extracls made out for. publication, forthe - purpose 


` of showing that the gentleman from Massachusetts 


chad pursued a course in relation: to. this’ subject 
¿which was inconsistent. It’ might be made to ap- 


“pear, by extracting from any correspondence, that ` 


‘ge atlemen. had pursued an inconsistent course, 
when, by. taking the whole in connection, such 
might not be the fact. He thought it entirely im- 
proper that a gentleman should be permitted to pub- 
lish and circulate, at the public expense, a docu- 
ment, for the purpose öf prejudicing the gentleman 
from Massachusetts with the people of the country. 

Mr, ELLMORE explained that the gentleman 


according to the list prepared. 


red äs'dn appeal: tothe people from the de=: 


It they chose to’ take this’ 
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had totally: misapprehended him. He had no ob- 
jection if the House authorized the printing of the 
correspondence called ‘for ‘by the ‘gentleman from 
Massachusetts. His only objection to it in the first 
place, was that it would delay the printing, and 
keep the information back from the people. _ The 


_ gentleman from. Massachusetts, however, might 


move to have the whole printed separately. 

Mr. BIDDLE resumed, and argyed that if the 
public was onee.put in the possession of the docu- 
ments proposed to be published by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, it would be very difficult to 
change the impression which would be made by 
them, and it would be deing injustice to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to publish these docu- 
ments separately. If they were to be published, 
they should be published all together. 

Mr. PICKENS could not help being pleased at 
the generous S”mpathy exhibited by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Biddle) for his distin- 
guished friend (Mr. Adams.). He had always un- 
derstood that charity covered a multitude of sins, 


_but he could tell the gentleman that if he set ont 


with the intention of covering up the inconsisten- 


cies of his friend, he would have a difficult task to 


perform. He understood the motion of his col- 
league to be to print the documents relating to the 
subject as they were sent from the President. Not 


` to make any interpolation of them, but to print 


them as they were prepared at the State Depart- 
ment, and sent to this House, and as his colleague 
had accepted the proposition of the gentleman from 
Georgia, all the correspondence. in relation to the 
subject would be laid before the public. If, then, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts desired other 
correspondence to be printed, the only. course for 
him to plrsue was to introduce a resolution with- 
out the limitation which accompanied the other 
resolution. He desired this- correspondence 
laid before the public, so that they might be ena- 
bled to come to correct- conclusions in relation to 
the subject, and that it might be known at the 
next session of Congress: what the public sentiment 
was in relation to this question. ` 

Mr. SLADE could see no reason why a selection 
should be made-of this correspondence to he sent 
ont to the people.. We had had it all laid upon 
the Clerk’s table; and printed; and why now make 
a selection, for the purpose of making an impres- 
sion in a particular way on the public mind? He 
desired to have the whole correspondence pub- 
lished, if any was published. It appeared to him 
that there must be some motive for urging the pub- 
lication of these extracts which did not meet the 
eye. He attributed no improper motives to gentle- 
men, but it appeared to him as extraordinary that 
a portion ef this correspondence.was only asked to 
be printed. i 

Mr. BRIGGS said he understood the gentleman 
from South Carolina- had - no ‘objection to receive 
the amendment of his colleagne asa modification. 
This being the.case, he hoped the gentleman would 
modify his resolution, so as to-put an end to the 
discussion. 


Mr. THOMSON hoped his colleague would ac- l 


cept of this amendment -as a modification. He 
would rather print a volume as large as the Ameri- 
can state papers, than do injustice to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, or have the suspicion created 
that injustice was intended -to be done him. In 
relation to the remark of the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland, (Mr. Howard) with respect to an appeal 
from the President to the peopie, he looked upon it 
as singular thata great leader of the democratic 
party should object t to an appeal -being taken from 
the President of the United States to the people. 
He had always understood that this was a doctrine 
which they held to, and ought never to raise objec- 
tions to. 


Mr. HOWARD explained, that he had not ob- - 


jected to it on this ground, He had not the least 
objection to its being printed. 

-Mr. ELLMORE “accepted the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachitsetts as a modification. 

_The question was-then taken, and the resolution, 
as modified, was adopted without a division. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then procéeded tò the orders of the day. 

The CHAIR laid before the House a communi- 


cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, in rela. 

tion to ‘the claims of Orange H. Dibble, which, on 

motion of Mr. E. WHITTLESEY, was laid on 

the table, and, on that of Mr. FILLMORE, order- 

ed tò- be printed. 
: EXPRESS MAIL. 

- The joint resolution from the Senate, directing 
the postage on letters sent by the express mail to 
be paid in advance, was taken up on its first and 
second reading, and the same having been twice 
read, $ 

Mr. ADAMS objected to the form of the resolu- 
tion, on the ground that it should be presented as 
a bill. 

Mr. CONNOR did not deeri the objection a very 
valid one, and moved its engrossment. 

Mr BIDDLE wanted some satisfactory reasons 
why this measure had been called for. They had 
no report from the Postmaster General, but, on 
the contrary, he- had expressly disclaimed the ne- 
cessity of any change being made. Mr. B. object- 
edto it also, on the ground thatit broke in upon 
the now established mode, and it would be a long 
time before the mass of the community would be 
made acquainted with thechange. 

Mr. BRIGGS briefly supported the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of North Carolina moved to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. - 

Mr. CONNOR remarked, that if it should be 
sent to that commiltee it could not be acted on 
without a suspension of the rules, since the House 
had passed an order to take up no subject not em- 
braced in the President’s Message. 

With reference to the necessity: for the passage 
of the resolution, Mr. C. was not specially apprised 
of the reasons in its favor, no report having ae- 
companied it from the Senate, but he had been 
given to understand that one main reason was, that 
it was almost impossible to make the community 
understand that letters sent to members of Con- 
gress by the Express Mail-did not go free.. From 
the inconvenience suffered by a number of. gentle- 
men this way, he hoped the resolution would pass. 
' Mr. WILLIAMS then varied his motion to 
refer the resolution to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CUSHING hoped. that motion would pre- 
vail. 

Mr. BRIGGS hoped not. 

The motion was disagreed to. i 

Mr. GRENNELL wanted more information on 
the subject, and he therefore moved. to pestpone 
its further consideration till the first Monday in 
December next. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said they had not time to 
devote to a long discussion -of this question, He 
thoùght it so simple. and proper a one that they 
ought to pass upon it at once, and he must, there- 
fore, move the previous question; which was se- 
conded—yeas 88, nays 53, and the main question 
was ordered and carried. 

So the resolution was ordered to be engrossed, 


-and, having been engrossed, was read a third time 


and passed. 
DIVORCE BANK BILL, | 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. SMITH in the chair 

Mr. PICKENS moved to take up Senate bill, 
No. 6, being the ‘bill imposing additional duties as 
depositories in certain cases on public officers.” 

Mr. LEGARE. hoped the other two bills would 
be first acted on. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 100, noes 80. 

The bill was then taken up and read through by 
the Clerk. | 

Mr. PICKENS then addressed the committee at 


‘length in support of the principles of the bill. 


Mr. GARLAND of Virginia said it was his in- 
tention to offer the substitute of which he had given 
‘notice, but he would wait until the friends of the 
divorce bili had perfected their measure. - ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he appreciated the 
courtesy of the gentleman, but he had no amend- 
ment to offer. to the bill; and preferred, himself, ad- 
dressing the House on, ‘the subject to-morrow. 

MERCHANTS’ BONDS, _. 

‘Mr, PHILLIPS moved that the bill be laid 

aside, and that the committee take up the bill au- 
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: thorizing a further postponement of payment upon 
duty bonds.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said it was his intention 

to have asked the consideration of that ‘bill, and 

valso the bill granting indulgence to the deposite 

bank, especially as they would, he supposed, take 

up but a very few minutes. 


Massachusetts with the wnderstanding that the di- 
` vorce bill be again taken. up in the afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to—~ayes 88, noes 54. 

The bill was accordingly taken up, and having 
been read through— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG submitted the following 
amendment, explaining that it had been unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Committee of Ways 
aud Means. 

Strike out the second section, and insert: 

‘Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That a credit 
of three and six months shall be allowed on the daty 
on all merchandise which shall be imported ‘on or 
before the first day of November next, upon which 
the duties are payable in cash, and that the bonds 
received for such duties shall be payable in equal 
instalments, bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, and shall be in the form and 
upon. the conditions prescribed by existing laws and 
by this act.” 

The amendment having been agreed to, the com- 
mittee then rose and reported the bill as amended 
to the House; and the question being on concurring 
therein— 

Mr. TITUS commenced addressing the Honse, 
but gave way for the House to take its usual 
recess (the time having arrived) till four o’clock. 


[EVENING SESSION. ] 

But few members appearing in their seats when 
the Speaker resumed the chair, f 

Mr. BRIGGS moved a call of the House, which 
was ordered, and, after proceeding some time, was 
dispensed with. 

MERCHANTS BONDS. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the “bill extending the time on merchants’ bends,” 
reported this morning from the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The question pending was on concurring with 
the committee in the following amendment: 

Strike out the second section, and insert: 

“And be il further enacted, That a credit of three 
and six months shall be allowed on the duty on all 
merchandise which shall be imported on or before 


the first day of November next, upon whicw the. 


duties are payable in cash, and that the bonds 
received for such duties: shall be payable in equal 
instalments, bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, and shall be in the form and upon 
the conditions prescribed by existing Jaws, and by 
this act.” 

After some remarks from Mr McKAY, 

. Mr. CAMBRELENG modified the amendment 
by inserting the words “shall have. been, or may 
be. ” 

The question was then taken on agreeing with 
the Committee of the Whole in their proposed 
amendment, and adopted. 

Mr, MENIFEE moved to add to the 3d section, 
the following proviso: 

Provided. further, That all others in anywise in- 
debted to the United States, except for the public 
moneys received, shall be entitled to the benefits of 
this act,.on the terms and considerations heretofore 
prescribed. Adopted. 

Mr. ADAMS evel to commit. the bill to the 
Committee on Manufactures: rejected. 

Mr. DUNN moved to amend by adding an addi- 
tional section, viz: That all persons indebted on 
such éxtended bonds, may pay the same or any 
part thereof in ‘Treasury notes, at any time, whether 
said bonds or Treasury notes are due or not at the 
time of such offer to pay: rejected. 

The question then recurred on engrossing the 
bill, and ordering it to a third reading, which was 
adopted, and the bill ordered to be read a third 
time this day. The question was then taken on 
tne. na. passage e bill, and adopted without a 
division. So the bill passed. 

On motion of Mr. 


He would, therefore, | 
assent to the motion made by the gentleman from ` 


CAMBRELENG, ‘the house: 


resolved itself into a Committee.of the Whole 0n 
the state of the Union, Mr. Smrrn in the chair. 

Mr. GARLAND snore | to take up for consider- 
ation the Senate -bill No. 4, for adjusting the re- 
maining claims upon the late 

DEPOSITE BANKS. 

On this motion the ayes and noes were ordered, 
and resulted as follows: ayes 92, noes 41. 
bill was taken up. 

Mr. GARLAND then moved to amend the bill 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
iuserting, 

“That for every sum of money ‘that may be 
owing by any of the former deposite banks to the 
United States, and standing to the credit of the 
Treasurer, or any disbursing officer, on the first 
day of the month of October, in the year eighteen 
bundred and thirty-seven, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
allow to such of said banks as may ask the same, 
a delay for the payment ot one-fourth of such 
sum as may be so owing, until the 30th day of the 
month of June, in the year 1838; for one other fourth 
until the 30th day of the month of September, in 
the year 1838; and for one other fourth until the 31> 
day of the month of December, in the year 1838, 
and for the remaining fourth until the 30th day 
of March, 1839: Provided, That each bank so 
applying for such delay shall, within forty days 
after the passage of this act, execute, or canse te 
be executed, a bond or bonds, with good and suf- 
ficient security, pavable to the Treasurer of the 
United States, for each of said instalments, with 
interest thereon from the Ist day of October, in 
the year 1837, until paid, at the rate of five per 
centur, per annum; such security or securities to 
be approved by the judge of the district in which 
said bank or banks may be situated, and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Said bond or bonds 
shail be so taken from each bank as to include 
any costs or damages which may have accrued to, 
or been sustained and paid by the United States, 
from protests of drafts or checks drawn upon it at 
any time since the Ist day of the month of May 
last, one-third of such costs or damages to be in- 
cluded in each instalment. And in case any of 
said banks shall neglect or refuse to enter into or 
execute such bonds, and give such security as be- 
fore provided, within the delay aforesaid, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the T'reasury to 
cause a suit or suits to be instituted against snch 
bank or banks in the district court of the United 
States, holden in and for the district or State in 
‘whieh such bank or. banks may be situated, to re- 
cover the amount due.or owing.” 

Mr. LYON made some remarks in favor of 
striking owt the interest to be paid by the banks. 

Mr. LOOMIS could see no reason why the 
banks should be exempted from paying interest 
on the money owing by them to the Government, 
as the banks made those pay interest who held 
their paper. But the true object of the bill was to 
relieve the people through the banks, as, by grant- 
ing indulgence to the latter, it would necessarily be 
extended to the former. He offered the following 
amendment to the first section of the bill: “ Pro- 
viding, that all banks give security forthe pay- 
ment of four per cent. per annum on all sums of 
money remaining in their possession’ as deposites.” 
He also wished the interest to be paid semi-annu- 
ally. 

Mr. MARTIN gave notjce, that at a proper time, 
he should move to strike out “four, six, and nine 
months,” and to insert “six, twelve, and eighteen 
months.” He considered that would afford ample 
time for the banks to wiud.up their concerns... 

Mr. POPE was in favor of fixing July next as 
the time. for the first instalment to: be paid, as, for 
various reasons, it would be much more convenient 
al that time than before. 


Mr. ROBERTSON moved that the committee 


rise. 

On this motion a division was called, and tellers 
appointed, which resulted, ayes 74, noes 67. 

So the motion prevailed; and the committee rose, 
and reported the bill to the House, without coming 
to any resolution thereon. 

Mr. REED moved an adjournment; and on this 
motion, 


So the | 


Mr. CAMPBRELENG demanded the ayes and 
noes, which were ordered, and resulted as follows: 
Ayes 98, noes 78. 

So the House adjourned., 


IN SENATE, 
Weopwesnay, October 11, 1837. 

Mr. McKEAN presented two ‘memcerials from 
citizens of Montgomery county, and one from čiti- 
zens of Southwark, in Pennsylvania, against an- 
nexing Texas to the United States; which were 
laid on the table. 

Also, a petition from thirty-three females“ of 
Bucks county, in the same State, praying Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories ‘of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE moved that these petitions be not 
received; which motion was laid on the table. 

The Senate then proceeded to the order of the 
day: the bill authorizing the deposite of merchan- 
dise in public warehouses, and for other’ purposes. 

Mr. CLAY advocated the postponement of ‘this 
bill until the first Monday in December next; on 
the ground that the other House could not, at this 
late stage of the session, possibly take it hp. In 
the interval of six weeks whieh would intervene 
between this and that period, opportunities would 
be afforded to learn the views of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests în relation to the mea- 
sure. Mr. C. came to. the Senate with every dis- 
position to support the bill; but there were views 
connected with it which, in his opinion, made. it 
safer to postpone it. One he had alluded to the 
Other day, the compromise act, which he felt par- 
ticularly anxious to preserve inviolate; and the 
other was the expense of the watehonsing system— 
the relative difference between England and this 
country, were all matters worthy the serious atten- 
tion of the Senate; and he therefore hoped that the 
Senator would, from a spirit of conciliation and ace 
commoalation, agree to the postponement, 

Mr. BUCHANAN ‘said he hadno- doubt that 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) was sincere 


‘in what he said and felt in relation to the compro- 


mise act and domestic manufactures; but, for his 
part, he did not see how the bill before them could 
interfere with either the one or the other; if he 
thought it did, it would not have his support. -Un- 
der the peculiar circumstances the compromise act 
was passed, he felt disposed to respect it-more than 
a mere ordinary legislative enactment. So: far 
from the present bill acting against the compromise, 
or the interests of domestic manufactures, it strack 
him that it would be beneficial to all classes. The’ 
merchants were now largely indebted to the Go- 
vernment, which state of things would ‘be:prevenit- 
ed hereafter; there was no complaint from the mer- 
cantile community; on the coulrary, this class was 
anxious for its passage. Instead of being obliged 
to bond his goods as formerly, at a credit of nine 
or twelve months, as the case might be, he could 
now store them for three years if. he pleased; or, if 
the demand for goods required it, he could pay::the 
duty, and let his goods find the best, market. Un- 
der the old system, merchants frequently had to 
make the most ruinous sacrifices to meet their 
bonds, and this it was that did-the injury to the 
manufacturing interests. 

As to thé -expense of warehousing, he appre- 
hended it would not be so great as the fears of the 
gentleman seemed to suggest. Whatever would 
be the price, if the house was hired, the importers 
wonld have to pay the cost. Mr. B. professed him- 
self the firm, undeviating friend of domestie mana- 
factures, and would go all lengths to support them, 
provided, in so doing, he did not injure or ‘cripple 
the other great interests of the country: - This-bil, 
in his opinion, would bave a‘tendency to keep the 
market steady. The greatinjury. that had occurred 
to the manufacturing interests was from’ the fluc- 
tuations in the foreign trade, which Kept the mar- 
ket in an unsettled state, to the great injury of our 
domestic indasiry.: -< 

Mr. WRIGHT said the bill had been before the 
Senate for- some weeks, and its passage had been 
pressed upon him ; but "if the Senate were unwil- 
ling to act upon it, he wonld not press it upon ‘their 
consideration. In ‘his opinion, however, it was free: 
ee all the objections that had been urged against 

it did not, so far as he could see, compromise 
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“contrary, he thonght it: beneficial to all, and he 
‘really hoped it would be permitted to pass. He 
would, however, cheerfully acquiesce in the will of 
the majority. ; : 
“s Mr. CLAY testified to the liberality of the Sena- 
tor from. New York, (Mr. Wright.) He absolved 
him from..all party feelings in relation to the pre- 
_Maature passage of the bill, but he submitted to the 
better judgment of the gentleman, whether it would 
‘not be better to give time to act understandingly on 
the matter. -He could not. agree with his friend 
‘from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan) that the bill 
did not:conflict with the principles laid down in. the 
‘compromise act. The abolishing of credit, on 
“the one hand, and the extension on the other, were 
‘clear violations of the spirit of thatact. Again, 
“he.was not prepared to say what the warehousing 
system might be; it was a new and untried experi- 
„Ment, and’ should therefore be approached with 
caution. The Senator from Pennsylvania thinks 
jt will have a tendency to steady the market; he 
(Mr. C.) was by no means certain that such would 
be.the case. Instead of goods remaining in Eu- 
rope, they. would. be thrown in. immense masses 
into-the warehouses here, where the dealers could 
raise or depress the price at pleasure. At all events 


portant -a bearing on this matter, that Senators 
must see the necessity of having all the light that 
‘could be afforded, and he therefore hoped sincerely 
that the bill would be postponed until the first Mon- 
day in December next.. 
«Mr. BUCHANAN made a short reply, stating 
his.inability to vote for the postponement, and re- 
‘iterating his convictions that the bill would prevent 
fluctuations of the prices’of foreign commodities— 
the great cause of injury to home manufactures. 
Mr. BAYARD thought the bill had a tendency 
to disturb the compromise act. It gavè the impor- 
‘a.eredit of three years at his option, which must 
‘be considered as. beneficial to:the importing inte- 
“rest; it enabled.the foreign manufacturer to fill the 
warehouses with goods and deluge the markets at 
pleasure. . No ‘interest could thrive where there 
‘was such an eternal. shifting. It was the ever vary- 
ing policy of ‘this administration and Government 
that created the present embarrassment. The com. 
promise act had been passed with the solemn un- 
derstanding, that the feaures contained in it were 
to remain inviolate for a given number of years; 
he. therefore thought it sound policy not to touch 
any Subjects that could by any possibility be con- 
strued into an infraction of its principles. He 
would therefore vote for the postponement. 
p Mr NILES said there was some weight to be 
attached to the remarks he had heard from the op- 
posite side in relation to the abolishment of the 
credit system. “He was glad to hear it admitted 
that we looked to all the great interests of the 
country. ..He. thought it had. been ‘said. that we 
Jookedonly to the: interests of the Treasury. He 
was pleased to say:that the ‘measures of: that body 
had already made a salutary change, and this was 
one of. the measures to be acted on to settle public 
opinion. `; He was anxious that this bill should be 
added. to those already passed, because in bis opi- 
nion it would do. much tò give people that confi- 
dence in Congress which he was sorry to say had 
been wanting for some time. :It had been said there 
were no feelings in this body for. the people, and 
that idea: had been spread far and wide, with a 
view to strengthen the assertion. He felt con- 
vinced, however, that the people were well satisfied 
with the measures that had emanated: from - that 
pody; and. there required but this one to pass to 
make them the crown and glory of this Congress. 
He thought-it would do much to raise the value of 


glory Which his friend from Georgia (Mr. King) 
had'said, ona late: occasion, was so. much depre- 
ciat dno idea that the Executive should 
engro: ory, but insisted that the Senate 


came-im for te share” 
~ Bhad been said that confidence alone was want- 
ingto:heal every thing; but it was his impression 


any. of the great interests of the country. On the 
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that stability was quite as much wanting as confi- 
dence. When the people saw a uniformsystem of 
legislation, they would conform to that legislation, 
and deduce good from the evils they had been made 


: to suffer through the banking system. Such was 


their native activity and energy, they would rise 
superior to every crisis. The bill before them was 
fraught with good to the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interesis, and. he therefore hoped it would 
not be postponed. ` ; . 


Mr. CLAY would suggest to the gentleman from . 
Connecticut (Mr. Niles) whether it would not be 
„better to economise his glory, and reserve a little 


for the next session; and he-put it to Mr. N. 
whether he ought not to join in postponing this 
matter, lest he should have no subject for glory in 
the coming day. : 
_ The question was.then taken on the postpone- 
ment of the bill to the first Monday in December. 
Mr. CLAY having asked for the yeas and nays, 
there appeared for postponing 15, against it 23, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Méessrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- l 
tucky, Clayton, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Roane, . 


Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, 
Swift, Tipton, and White—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Nicho- 
las, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Ruggles, Smith, of 
Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—23. 

The bill having been reported to the Senate as 
amended, in Committee of the Whole, the ques- 
tion was taken on ordering it to be engrossed for a 
third reading by yeas and nays, when there ap- 
peared for it 28, against it 5, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, 
McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, 
Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, Strange Swift, 
Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and 
Young—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Calhoun, Kent, Smith of In- 
diana, Spence, and Tipton—5. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to take up the bill extend- 
ing the time on merchants’ bonds, which had been 
returned from the Honse of Representatives with 
an amendment. Mr. W. explained.that the Com- 
initlee on Finance had examined the amendment, 
and were of opinion that it owght to be con- 
curred in, 

Mr. KING of Alabama moved to lay it on the 
table, that he might examine it, pledging himself 
to call it up to-morrow. The motion was adopted, 
and the bill laid on the table. co 

Mr. WRIGHT said he felt it his duty now to 
move to take up the bill revoking the charters of 
certain banks in the District of Columbia, and for 
the suppression of small notes therein. 

Mr. NORVELL urged the postponement of the 
bill to the regular session. He adverted to its 
character, and said that if the stern and rigid 
features of this bill could be applied to the banks 
of New York, (by which the example of suspend- 
ing specie payments had been set,) he should 
be entirely willing so to apply them; and he would 
follow up the application to all the banks that had 
followed that pernicious examp-e. But it must be 
perfectly manifest to every Senator who had re- 
flected upon the subject, that while the neighboring 
State banks refused jo redeem their bills with 
specie, the banks of this District-could not keep 
their vaults open twenty-four hours. It would, 
therefore, be useless, it would be vain, it would not 
produce the desired effect, to urge the passage of 
this bill at the present time. It not only required 
an impossibility of the banks, but, in their efforts 
to comply with the wishes of Congress, they would 
have. to press their debtors. ‘The people of the 
District were without a representaticn in this or the 
other body. The bill would oppress them; and, as 
they had no special representative to support their 
interestshere, they deserved the particular conside- 
ration of every Senator. It could be productive of 
no evil consequences to postpone the bill to the 
regular session; and, in conclusion, he would make 
a motion to that effect. E 


| objection. 


Mr. WRIGHT said the Lill. before the Senate 


_ had two objects in view: one to coerce at as early 


a day as practicable, a resumption of specie pay. 
ments -by the banks; the other to suppress. the 
worthless paper rags which had become almost the 
exclusive circulation of the District.” Over the 
banks of this district, Congress had exclusive con-. 
trol, and the .qneStion. involved no constitutional 
If, however, gentlemen thoughtit too 
severe on the banks, and that some consideration 
was due under existing. circumstances, he was not 
disposed to resist. such modifications as might be 
offered. If sixty days was too short a period, that 
might be extended to a longer term; he was not dis- 
posed to act harshly with these institutions, but he 
considered it the duty of Congress to coerce as 
speedy a resumption as possible; but above all was it 
incumbent on them to discountenance and suppress 
the issues of individuals. ` 

Mr.. KENT thought the banks of this District 
in as good and sound a condilion as those of any 
other in the country; the Bank of the Metropolis 
had dene what few others had, that had beenhonor- 
ed with the deposites.. Almost its first step after 
the suspension, was to cancel its debt to Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. BENTON did not think it was generally ` 


understood in the Senate, that these banks had al- 
ready had three continued renewals within the last 
eighteen years. In the first one given, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that if, at any time, they should 
fail to redeem their notes in specie, it should be the 
duty of Congress to revoke their charters. It was 
also stipulated, that they should not issue or reis- 
sue any notes of a less denomination than five 
dollars; and yet we had seen that they had not only 
suspended specie payments, but had been issuing 
notes of as low a stamp as twenty-five cents. As 
their charters would expire in July next, it was the 
object of the committee to force a resumption be- 
fore that period. : 

He did not believe Congress was disposed to per- 
petuate thosejinstitutions; they were, in his opinion, 
quite unnecessary, as Government disbursed more 
hard money than could be absorbed in the District. 
But, if we did not require them to wind up, we 
should, at least, force them to a resumption before 
their charter expires. We already saw another 
bank issuing the notes of a defunct institution; and 
so far as he was concerned, he was unwilling to 
leave the people to individual action, to obtain their 
money afer their charters had expired. It had been 
said that the people of this District had no represen- 
tation. When he saw the honest and industrious 
racehanic toiling from morning until night cracking 
stone, and paid in wretched irredeemable paper and 
shin-plasters, while this hody was paid in gold, he 
felt indeed that the people had no representation. 
We had been told that une of these banks had paid 


‘up its debt to the Federal Government; and how 


was it paid? Why, in wretched depreciated paper, 
which the Government had received, and pushed 
on. the needy and helpless laborer, who, with his 
starving family, was obliged to take that or no- 
thing, and who would be glad to get it, even though 
it were fifty per cent, below par. By this mode of 
paying, the bank had made fifteen per cent. out of 
the Government, and now thought it a hardship to 
be made to redeem its notes of five dollars. With all 
the profits nade out of the Government and people, 
they did not put themselves in a condition to re- 
deem their pledges. He would not only give his 
voice to make them pay up, bat to keep out of 
circulation that moral pestilence, a shin-plaster cur- 
rency. What, asked Mr. B. would be the exam- 
ple to the States, if we; where we had the control, 
did not exercise it to. bring about a ‘healthful me- 
dium -of exchange? Would it not be saying to 
them, “do likewise, and. continue to deluge the 
whole country with shin-plasters?” If a little more 
time was asked, he had no objection to grant it; 
but he would lift his voice against. any postpone- 
ment of the bill, and against fixing a reasonable 
period for the resumption, as he had no idea of 


` leaving the people to promote the interests of the 


lawyers by suits against these institutions after 
their charters had expired. ` 

Mr. KENT said the currency was no worse 
here than in other portions of the Union; it. was in 


` part of the Senate. 


> had taken of it. 


the same wretched condition every where. We 
had as good a currency as ever nation was blessed 
with; but.the Government would not “jet well 
alone.” The few gold coins that were scattered 
through that body did not change the con- 
dition of things; for his part, he had not touched 
them, nor did he-mean to do so; he recollected the 
same attempt was made in 1815, when he was a 
member of the other body, and was indignantly 
yoted down. He did not stand there the advocate 
of any bank, nor had he seen any one connected 
with them; but he was unwilling to see harsh and 
tyrannical measures resorted to against the people of 
a district that had no representation. The people 
of this District had paid much into the Treasury— 
nore indeed than those of other places, from the pe- 


culiar condition in which they were placed at the ° 


seat of Government; (he meant the pride of dress 
incident to such a location,) and yet, in the distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue among the States, 
not a cent was given to them; and now we seek to 
extinguish every hope by rudely revoking the cha- 
racter of their moneyed institutions for not doing’ 
what it is impossible for them to do, unless it would 
be by a simultaneous act throughout the whole 
country. It was said coming events cast their sha- 
dows before. The ex-President had written a let- 
ter, stating that now was the time to cut loose from 
v the banks. He wished that individual would 
frain from interfering in public affairs; his action 
and evil counsels were already apparent. We 
were promised a better currency. Had we 
gotit? We had the humbug of a few millions of 
gold imported in violation of the natural course of 
trade, and, with that in the country, we seek to 
make war upon the State institutions. Ay, with 
scarcely a majority in either branch of the Legisla- 
ture, they seek to put down institutions that were 
here before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and which he believed had as much capital, 
in proportion to the wealth and population of the 
country at that time, as those of the present day. 
The banks were now inas good and sound a con- 
dition as ever they were, and we had the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for saying that 
the banks of this District were never stronger than 
at the present time. l 
Mr. NORVELL observed, that in the allusions 
made by the honorable Senator from Maryland to 
the Bank of the United States, and to the proceed- 
ings of this body in regard to the financial affairs 
of the country, he had touched a chord whose vibra- 
tions would, he was afraid, operate unfavorably to 
the object which he had in view. He regretted 
that the Senator had indulged in them; and he de- 
precated the effect which they might produce on a 
The subject did not require 
the expanded view which that honorable Senator 
Fle hoped that it would be deci- 
ded on its own merits. The principle involved in 
the bill was in a narrow compass. It resolved 
itself into the question whether the District banks 


« could resume specie payments, with any prospect 
s of continuing them over twenty-four hours, while 


the New York and other State banks were in the 


; Condition of a suspension of specie payments?’ In 
| the general 


principles advanced by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, and in his denunciations of 
individual issues of bills, he cordially concurred. 


» He would, if he had the power, refuse to suffer the 
„charter of a bank which, contrary to law, ceased to 


Tedeem its notes with gold or silver, to exist for a 
day; but he would begin with the originators of the 


; transgression, Abstract principles, however, must 
; Sometimes yield to circumstances. 
Governed, in some degree, by those which surround 
; US. 
+ Yedeem their notes with specie; and, he repeated, as 
-long as this was the case, the District banks could 
«Mot resume. 
> debtors to the banks. 


We must be 


The neighboring banks did not, at this time, 


The people of the District were 
This bill would compel the 


i banks to press them; and he was extremely appre- 


hensive that extensive suffering and distress among 


this unrepresented people, who were entitled to our 
sympathies, would be the consequence of its pas- 
‘Sage. In relation to the notes which were issued 
pnd circulated by individuals, he would go as faras 
any Senator to suppress them; and if the honorable 
Senator from New York, whose ability was compe- 


“tent to the performance of any task devolved upon 
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him, would propose any provision for their suppres- 
sion, he should ‘have his cheerful co-operation. and 
support. l : 

Mr. STRANGE spoke some time in favor of 


the postponement. He felt painfully the position į 


in which the District was placed. Every step taken 
convinced him more and more of the danger of the 
banking system. We had created these institutions, 
and must leave the result to the people. The same 
anxiety, he presumed, would be felt in every State. 
You can not approach the banking system without 
being told. of the ruin in which some individual or 
other would be involved. He was opposéd to all 
the features of the bill; of the three clauses he did 
not know which was most objectionable. He could 
not consent that the issuing of a shin-plaster, which 
another man agreed to take, should be punished 
penally, any more than for the issuing of “ po- 
mise to pay” notes of another kind. Whena man 
issued the shin-plasters, he expected to redeem 
them; it was the folly of the people which tolerated 
such a state of things, and he thought it better to 
leave the whole matter to experience, which could 
alone cure the evil. 

Mr. CLAYTON also spoke against the bill. 

Mr. WALKER announced his intention to vote 
for the postponement. He was opposed to the 
whole wretched banking system, the curse of the 
country; and when the proper time came, he would 
be found arrayed against it. But he asked what 
practical good could come from discussing this bill 
at this time, when unless it got through the Senate 
that day, there was no possible chance of its pas- 
sage in the other House; he thought it waste of 
time to pursue any further legislation on the sub- 
ject, and hoped the bill would be postponed. 
` Mr. WRIGHT made some further remarks. 

Mr. NILES said that the true question which 
the motion to postpone the bill presented, seemed 
to be overlooked. The bill contains two princi- 
ples; one to coerce the banks to resume payment, 


and fulfil their engagements to the public; the other - 


the suppression of the small bills, appropriately 
called shin-plasters. To postpone the bill, will be 
to abandon the principle of coercion, and if not 


expressly, at least tacitly, to sanction the opinion | 


that the legislature cannot, or ought not, to compel 
the banks to fulfil their engagements to the 
public. He was not willing to sanction any such 
idea. He believed it to be the duty of every legis- 
lature, which had created banking institutions, and 
conferred on them the power to supply a currency, 
and thus to exercise a part of the sovereign power, 
to snpervise . those institutions, so. far as the 
security of the public might require; they were 
bound to see that they did not defraud the commu- 
nity, by flooding the country with irredeemable pa- 
per, which may become entirely worthless. His 
friend from North Carolina (Mr. Strange) seems 
to think that itis not proper for the legislature to 
interfere, but to leave individuals to their remedies, 
and to suffer the banks and individuals to go on 
and swindle the community by their fraudulent 


issues of spurious paper, which has entirely super- | 


seded and repealed that provision in the Constitu- 
tion which was intended to secure to the people of 
the United States a stable and honest currency, 
consisting of coin. 

This was carrying the principle of free trade one 
step too far for him. Free banking, so far as it 
consisted in supplying and issuing a paper currency, 
was, in his opinion, only another name for swind- 
ling. The creation of a currency could not safely 
be trusted to individuals; to provide and regulate 
the currency belongs to the sovereign power of the 
State. Money being the standard of value, by 
which property and contracts are governed, the 
legislature was hound t» keep this standard as uni- 
form and stable as possible. This cannot be done 
except by the sovereign power of the State. It is 
as important that we havea uniform standard of 
value, as it is that we havea uniform standard 
of weights and measures. ` 


He could not subscribe to the doctrine that the | 


Legislature can create banks and authorize corpo- 
rations to issue a spurious currency, and thus de- 
priving the people of the rights secured to them by 
the Constitution, and then leaving them to take 
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care of themselves, and to get- rid, as: well as they. 
can, of the evils of a vicfous. paper currency. ; AS 
legislation had created the mischief, it was the: 
proper business of legislation to correct it, “Ses 

Mr. N. said he did not regard this: question, so 
far as respects the Disirict, as of so much: impor- 
tance as he did its moral influence on the country 
The banks of all the States have violated their en-: 
gagements, and brought upon the people the evils of 
a depreciated currency; and the question now is, 
whether the Legislature can, and ought to: coerce, 
and force them to-redeem their bills? Congress has 
no power to act om this subject, except as respects 
the banks of this District. Yet our action would 
have force, as an example, and by its moral influ 
ence. In some few of the States the Legislature 
has been in session sinee, the Suspension of the 
banks; and some; if not all of them, have given, in 
some way, directly or indirectly, a sanction to this 
suspension for a limited time. These Legislatures, - 
many of them, were in session at the time. of the 
failure of the banks, and acted suddenly, and under - 
surprise, and a species of duress.. Now, after the. 
lapse of some months, the public mind has become < 
calm and settled upon this subjecte. The Legisla- 
tures of most of the States will soon be in session, 
and will be called upon to act upon this subject. 
The question will arise whether the banks or the . 
State Governments are masters. Shall Congress. _ 
set them an example of yielding to the banks; of 
suffering them to. go on and defraud the commu- . 
nity? Or shall we assert and exercise the principle 
of coercion, and of compelling the banks to. pay. 
their debts? Meeting here as we have, and finding 
the banks of the District prostrate, and- refusing to 
redeem their notes, shall we adjourn without any, 
action on the subject? Would not this be giving a 
tacit sanction to the conduct of the banks? Would 
it not be, tacitly at least, to sanction the opinion 
that the Legislature either can not, or ought not, to 
interfere to relieve the people? That they. can not. - 
lay their hands upon the banks, and force. them to 
redeem their bills? He thought that the action of. . 
Congress would have. a salutary influence on the 
action of the States; and he was, therefore, opposed 
to the postponement of the bill. i 

Mr. HUBBARD spoke in favor of the postpone- 
ment, rather than adopt the bill in its present shape. ` 
He thought the banks of the District as safe as any 
others; in fact, one already paid its bills on presenta- 
tion, and the others would nodoubt do so, as soòn as 
practicable. Much as he was disposed to prohibit 
the individual issues of paper, he could not feel 
himself authorized to support the bill-. i 

Mr. KING of Alabama thought it prudent to 
postpone the bill: he was not disposed to support 
it in its present shape. The banks of the District, ` 
he believed, weré in as good a condition as any 
banks in the country: As their charters expired 
in July, he thought it better to allow more time 
for consideration: he should vote for the postpone- 
mert. 

Mr. BUCHANAN avowed himself unfriendly 
to the first and second sections of the bill; he 
thought they pressed too severely on the banks, that 
would in tarn press on the people for their debts, 
at atime when they were least able to bear it. He 
would not vote to perpetuate these institutions. 
The charters expired in July next, when he should 
vote for the establishment of one bank, in which the 
sicck and debts of the others might be merged, 
so as not to create any pressure. Mr. B. was de- 
cidedly in favor of retaining the last section by 
which shia-plasters could be put down 

Mr. YOUNG spoke against the postponement of 
the bill. He thought we ought to fix the time of 
resumption of specie payments before we at- 
tempted to renew their charters. The issuing: of 
shin-plasters was penal in his State, and. should 
be made so here. If a proper stand were made ih 
this District by the National Legislature, it would 
at least have a moral effect abroad. -; 5 

Mr. WEBSTER said there appeared to. be a 
general feeling in the Senate that the first and 
second sections of the bill pressed.too heavily on 
the banks, and as general a. feeling to retain the 
last section, which. prohibited the wretched issues 
with which this quarter was deluged. He thought 
the latter deserved no countenance, and, so far as 
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the Government could reach them, he would be 
Tleased to see them put down. To press on the 
baiks now, would be to press on the people; if 
the motion to postpone was withdrawn, he would 
move to strike out the first and second sections, 
“The motion to postpone being withdrawn, the 
question on striking out the first and second sec- 
tions was carried. l s 

Some further debate took place on amending the 
Jast section, ity which Mr. SMITH of Indiana, Mr- 
YOUNG, Mr BENTON; and others, took: part. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and readgasfollows: 9 0000 
Be it enacted, Thatafter the expiration: of thirty 


days from the passage of this act, tt shall be un- 


lawful for any individual, company, ‘or corpora- 
tion, to issue, pass, or to- offer -to pass, within the 
District of Columbia, any note, check, draft, bank 
bilt; or any other paper currency, of a less denomi- 
nation than five dollars; and if- any person or cor- 
poration shall violate the provisions of this section, 
the person so offending, or, in case of any corpora- 
tion so offending, the officers of any such corpora- 
- tion for the time being, shall be liable to indictment 
by the grand jury of the county within the District 
where the offence’shall have been committed; and 
the person so offending, or-the officers of the corpo- 


ration so offending, shall, on conviction thereof, be - 


fined in a sum nol exceeding fifty dollars, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, for every offence: one-half of 
said fine shall be paid to’ the prosecutor, the other 
half shall be for the use of the county where the of- 
fence shall have heen committed; and the person so 
_ offending; and the officers of any corporation, shall 
also be liable to pay the amount of any note, bill, 
check, draft, or other paper, constituting partofsuch 
eurrency, toany holder thereof, with all costs inci- 
dent to the protest and legal collection thereof, with 
fi iy per cent. damages for non-payment on demand, 
ta bé récovered by action summarily and without 
delay, and with a right of immediate discovery on 
oath, in all cases where the defendant shall deny 
the issuing, or passing, or attempting to pass, the 
note, bill, check, draft, or other paper in question; 
znd in case of judgment for the plaintiff, execution 
_ thereon shall he had forthwith; and it shall be the 
‘dutyof the District Attorney of the District of Co- 
Jumibia to,commence prosecutions: against all per- 
sons and every Corporation ‘offend’ng against this 
section, of which: he shall have knowledge or pro- 
bable information; and, in case of corporations, 
the prosecution shall be against the president,-or 
any director.or cashier thereof, for the time being; 
and it shall be the duty of the grand jurors. to pre- 
sentiall such offences of which they shall have 
knowledge or probable information; and that no 
member of a grand jury shall be ignorant of bis 
duty in this particular, it shall be the duty of the 
court having cognizance ofall offences against this 
section, to give the same in charge to the grand ju- 
ries at the commencement of the first term after 
the passage. of this act. : : 
Mr WALL introduced a bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Madison; which was passed to a second 
eadijg. f 
On motion of Mr. TIPTON, 
The Senate went into Executive business, and 
soon after adjourned, 


: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

: Wepnrspay, October 11, 1837. 

On motion of Mr. JOTINSON of Louisiana, the 
followiug resolution, submitted by him on the 26th 
of September, was taken up, considered and adop- 
tel. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed | 


to submit to this House, as soon after the meeting 
of the next Congress as practicable, a plan for the 
protection of the western frontier of the United 
States against Indian. aggression; designating the 
points to be permanently oecnpied’ by garrisons; 
-the auxiliary stations for reserves and deposites of 
munitions, arms, and other supplies; the routes to 
‘Ye established for the purpose of maintaining a 
gafeand prompt intercourse between the several 
stations, and from these with the depots in the inte- 
sotsand finally the minimim force whieh, in his 
opinion; wil berequired to maintain peace among 
the several tribes,and canse or border setilements 


to Be respected. ~ Also, to report, as far as the same 
can be ascertained, the number of Indians who will 
be in the occupancy of the country west and north 
of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, 
and the number of warriors they may, collectively, 


` be able to bring-into the field; or such other plan as 
he may. think proper, i 


_Mr. CHAPMAN, 
lowing resolution 
adopted : ; 


on leave, submitted the fol- 
; which. was considered , and 


Resolved, That the Committee of Claims be in- 


structed to inquire into the expediency of extend- 
ing the provisions of the act approved on the 18th 
of January, 1837, entitled “ An act to provide for 
the payment of horses lost or destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States,” to cases where 
horsés have been surrendered or turned over by 
such persons to the Government, by order of the 
commanding officer, on leaving the service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Virginia, from the Commit- 
tee of Accounts, to which the subject had been re- 
ferred by a resolution of the House, reported the 
following resolution, which was considered and 
adopted : f ; 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ‘be authorized to retain in employ the 
assistant and additional assistant clerks now in the 
office of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, at ihe lowest rate of. compensation fixed by. 
law for clerks in said office, commencing with this 
session. of Congress. E 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The House thén proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the following resolation, submitted by 
Mr. Wise on the 19th of September: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the cause of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the delays and failures, 
and thé expenditures which have attended the pro- 
secution of that war, and into the maner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generally; that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 
ana papers, and that it have power to sit in the re- 
cess, and that it make report to the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. GLASCOCK had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution, by striking out all after the word 
“resolve,” and insert the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause. of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the prosecution of 
the same, and all the facts connected with its history 
generally; and that said eemmittee have power to 
send for persons and papers.” 

The question immediately pending, was the 
motion of Mr. Howakp to strike out the words 
“that a select committee be appointed,” and insert 
“that. the Committee on. Military Affairs be in- 
stucted.” 

Mr. McKAY, who was entitled to the flour, ad- 
dressed the House at some length.in opposition to 
the adoption of the resolution. Tle opposed the 
raising of this select committee; because the same 
subject was now under investigation in various 


_ ways.. Tt had been referred to the President of the 


United States, who had caused an inquiry to be in- 
stituted, and had made a report in part, and he un- 
derstood would probably report in fall at the next 
session of Congress. Besides this, the ebairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs (Mr. Bell) had 
moved to have this subject referred to that commit- 
tee, and after a lengthy, and no donbt arduons 
investigation, the papers had been reporied back 
to the House without coming to any conclusion 
thereon. He presumed, however, that, at the 
commencement of the regular session, the chair- 
man of that committee would move to have the 
subject again referred to that committee, and proceed: 
with the investigation. He could not, therefore, 
see the necessity of raising this select committee, 
because it was before ihe President of the United 
States, who had appointed commissioners to inves- 
tigate the matter, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) had admitted that they had 
performed their duty faithfully, so far as they 
went, and laid before the. House information 


of which, to use his own expression, had 


made the blood tingle in his veins. They will 
doubtless lay the whole proceedings before the.. 
House at the next session of Congress... In relation 
to the causes of delays and failures of the cam- 
paign, it wiil be recollected. that an inquiry was in- 
-stituted by the President at Frederick, at which all 
the officers engaged in the first campaign, Scolt, 
Gaines, and Clinch, were fully examined, and the 
court came. to.the conclusion that the failures and 
delays of the campaign were in consequence of the 
insal ubrity of the climate, the impregnability of the 
swamps, and the absence of all knowledge of the 
topograpliy of the country by the commanding 
generals, and the difficulty in transporting supplies 
for the army from one point to another. Here, 
then, at this tribunal, all the causes of the failures 
of the campaigns conducted: by Generals Gaines: 
and Scott were examined into; and it certainly 
-could not be designed by the House to institute an 
inquiry in relation. to the conduct. of the present 
commander in Florida, (Gen. Jesup,) at a time. 
when he was just preparing and organizing his 
forces for another. campaign. It would certainly 
be improper for the House. to interfere with this 
campaign before there was an opportunity of doing 
any thing with if. It would be interfering with the 
legitimate duties of the Executive to. send an inves- 
tigating committee, with power tosend for persons 
and papers, into Florida; and by so doing, the whole 
of the benefits to be derived from the approaching. 
campaign might besetaside. Mr. McK. next referred 
to the remarks òf the. gentleman from, Tenneesee, 
(Mr. Bell,) who had stated that the probable causes of 
failures of the campaigns in Florida had arisen from 
the deficiency in the number of officers connected with 


j| the army in Florida: He admitted that there might 
i be some justice in this remark, but said the subject 


had already attracted the attention of the President. 
of the United States, ànd referred to an order 

issued as early as October last, directing all officers 

of the army on detached service to join their regi- 

ments and companies, in which order the President 

had said that this state of things must no longer . 
exist. If any notice was to be taken of this mat- 

ter, however, by this House, it was the legitimate 

business of the Committee on Military Affairs to 

take charge of it, and he hoped they would take 

the matter under consideration. In relation to the 

subject of expenditures, he admitted that they had 

been very, largé, amorinting, he believed, to about 

seven millions; but he could see no necessity of 
appointing a select, committee to take. charge 

of this subject, when we. have committees ap- 

pointed under. the rules whose special business. 
it was to take charge of these subjects He 

alluded to the Committee on the Expenditures. 
of the Executive departments, all. of which 

committees he believed. were composed of majori- 

ties opposed te the administration. The Committee 

on the Expenditures of the War Department should 

take this subject into consideration, and report upon 

it. Mr, McK. concluded by moving to postpone 

the further consideration of the resolution whtil the 

first. Monday in December next. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, hoped’ 
this motion would not prevail. Ifa committee was 
to be appointed at all, it ought to be appointed at 
the present session of Congress. He doubted not 
if a committee was appointed, it would occupy 
their attention during the whole of the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. He trusted the resolution would 
be adopted, and the committee appointed, at the 
preseut session of Congress. . 

Mr. ADAMS replied at some length to the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
McKay.) If the gentleman’s argument was good 
for any thing now, it would just be as good at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress. If it 
was improper to appoint a committee how, it would 
just be as improper then. He contended that the 
subject being referred to the President was no reason 
why this committee should not be appointed. The 
reading of. the report made by the President proved 
the necessity of adopting this resolution. If he had 
had any doubt about the matter, that’ report would 
have confirmed him, and iaclined him to vote for 
the resolution. In relation to the subject being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, he be- 
lieved that inquiry had now ceased to exist; and if it 


was not able to conclude its labors, and make a re- 
port after an investigation of a whole session, it was 


the strongest proof which could be adduced. of the-: 
necessity of appointing this committee at the present 


session of Congress. . As te the Committee on the 
Expenditures of.the Executive Departments taking 
charge of this subject of the expenditures- made in 
this service, he took it to be entirely out of the pro- 
vince of their duties, as their business, so far as he 
understood, was-merely to. take charge of the ex- 


penditures connected-with the administration of the’ 


Departments. When he had the honor of being at 
the head of one of those Departments, reports on 
expenditures related merely to the. expenditures 
connected with the Department, and no notice was 


ever taken of the expenditures connected with our : 


foreign affairs. Of jate years, however, he believ- 
ed these committees seldom took upon themselves 
to make any inquiries into the condition of the De- 
partments at all; and, in support of this, he instanc- 
ed that the chairman of one of those committees, at 


a late session, had asserted on the floor than he did - 


not even know who were members of the commit- 
tee, it never having been called together. 
Mr. A. then proceeded to make some comment 
upon the composition of the military committee, 
as regarded its:political and geographical organi- 
zation. He could not account for the fact of there 
being eight members on that cornmittee from the 
southern and western States, while there was but 
fone from the northern and eastern States, unless it 
" was. because the whole benefits of the army of the 
United States accrued to the people of the South 
and. West.. The whole military array of the United 
States was not of the slightest pecuniary benefit to 
his constituents, and he did not know how the 
gentleman from South Carolina, in his eye, (Mr. 
Thompson,) could reconcile this expenditure of 
seven or eight millions of dollars in Florida. with 
the frequent asserti.ns he had made on this floor 
that the whole expenditures of the Government 
flowed to the North and. East. 
At this stage of the proceedings, on motion of Mr. 
CAMBRELENG, the House proceeded to the or- 
ders of the day. 


The Senate “bill to regulate the fees -of district ` 


attorneys in certain cases” was taken up, ordered 


passed. 


DIVORCE BANKS BILL. 
On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 


A 


: then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole- 
, onthe state of the Union, (Mr, SMITH in the 
$ Chair.) ; 

‘The first business in order, being the “bill for ad- 
į justing the remaining claims upon the late deposite 


banks.” 

Mr. PICKENS said he felt bound to move that 
the committee resume the consideration of the “di- 
ii -vorce bill,” which was agreea to—ayes J05, noes 

: 35. i 
a The bill was then taken up, the question pend- 
ing being on the amendment or substitute for the 
whole bill submitted by Mr. GARLAND of Vir- 
ginia. a. 
? Mr. HOFFMAN gave his reasons at length 
against the bill. . 

Mr. HUNTER, of Virginia, followed in reply, 
and in support of the bill. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, gave the reasons 

* which would constrain him to vote against the bill, 
i regarding it, as he did, as an entire departure from 
© those principles which were put forth by the late 
© administration, and eagerly and warmly advocated 
4 by the people. of the country, before whom those 
be principles were promulged. 
ft Mr. M. spoke till the time arrived for the House 
Ite to take its usual recess, from half past iwo ull four 


a 


ie 


it 


eae 


H o’clock, p. m. 
1 [Evening SEssion.] 
cs The House went into Committee of the Whole, 


¥ and resumed the consideration of the Senate bill 
ut “imposing additional duties as depositories on pub- 
W: die officers, in certain cases.” 
Mr MASON resumed his remarks, He denied 
any partiality fora national bank. He had always 
© been known, both at home and abroad, as the un- 
compromising foe of such an institution. He would 


Hd 


Bs 


J 
i to a third reading, and then read a third time. and- 
| 
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like gentlemen who advocated this bill tösáy what 
they would next resort to, in case if failed; for fail 
it mast. - In-his opinion, it could: never be carried 
out. In that case, he did not know to what they 
could resort, unless they went to the Treasury to 
make a circulation, or threw themselves into the- 
arms ofa national bank. It was for that reason 
he wished to oppose the present. bill, for.he was 
convinced that if-an issue of Treasury notes did - 
not effect relief; nothing else would. f 

Mr. ROBERTSON gave notice, that at a proper 


‘time he would offer an amendment, authorizing the 


Secretary of the Treasury to deposite the public 
money in such banks as chose to receive it, for a |i 
fair compensation, as a special deposite, and wiih- 
out discounting on or-using the same. 

Mr. R. made some remarks in support of his 
proposed amendment. He- contended that the 
fatal objection to the bill was, the temptation pub- 
lic officers would be under to speculate ‘on the. 
money in their possession. i) Sheath 

Mr. GARLAND thought it his duty to make 
some remarks on the amendment he had proposed. 


After replying to some arguments of bis colleague 


in relation to thẹ Virginia banks, he adverted to 

the present bill. He was sure the Government 

would never prosper when divorced from the 

banks, between whom and the people there still 

existed a matrimonial connection. It was his 

opinion that, in less than eighteen months after the 

passage of this measure, the Government would 

seek to re-unite itself with the banks. The relief 
now proposed to the people in lieu of.the State 

banks; reminded -him of a certain criminal, who, | 
when on his way to the gallows, was offered a 

reprieve on condition of his marrying an ugly, 

wrinkled old woman.. The man, after a moment’s 

reflection, exclaimed: 

“A sentence hard you do impart; 

The woman’s worse—deive on the cart.” 
And thus prefered hanging to a wedding on such 
terms. So the sentence was more preferable to 
the people than the system now proposed. The 
object of the divorce bill was to take the money 
from banks and to deposite it with sub-agents. But 
in his opinion, taking into consideration the frail- 
ties of human nature, it would be.a-dangerous 
scheme. He did not mean to say that the officers 
of Government had less integrity than other men; 
but when the lamentable instances were called to 
mind where individuals of high standing had sacri- 
ficed an unblemished character for a mere paltry 
amount, it ought to teaeh a lesson to guide 
them in the present instance. He would repeat 
the words of his colleague this morning, who had 
said even the words of our Savior were, “lead us 
nol into temptation.” He advocated the plan of 
keeping the money in the vauits of the banks, as |} 
more secure, and particularly if the amendment 
last offered were adopted, which provides that the 
banks shall receive the money as a special deposite, 
and without using it in any way whatever. Ile 
denied that the banks were insolvent, as had been |} 
stated. He had been iaformed on unquestionable 
authority, tbat they were as sound now as hefore 
they suspended specie payment. As regarded the 
proposed.separation, he had always understood that 
oursystem of Government, although necessarily divi- 
ded into many branches, wasali one. But now they 
talked of a separation from those institutions of 
which the States had laid the foundation, and 
which they had cherished to this- time. Hew 
fearful would be that time, should it ever ceenr, 
when this Government should consider it as its 
daty to make its action independent of the States! 
He did not say that gentlemen designed this, bat 
he would entreat them to reflect whether the pre- 
sent measure would not pave the way for such a | 
state of things. The true policy of Government 
was to cement itself more closely with the States, 
and he had no doubt but that thesssue of Trea- 
sury notes would speedily afford relief, and enable 
the banks to resume specie payments. Ithad been 
said that these notes would lay ihe foundation of a 
Treasury bank, but he'had no apprehension of that 
kind, for the restrictions to that bill would render 
such a result impossible. He contended that the 
bank note system had not had a fair trial, and re- 
ferred to the Bank of France, and other institu- 


-the same. 


lions, in support of his position. At the conelt 
sion of his rerarks, 0 <2 ; 
‘On motion’ of Mr: HAYNES, the’ commitiee 
rose and reported the bill.to the House,. without” 
coming to any resolution thereon; .when, <<: ; 
On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, .the “House, ad- © 
journed. age LSE a iaeey nv Son 


s IN SENATE. 
Tuourspay, October 12, 1837. 02 675 8 
Mr. WEBSTER presented: a ‘large number. of: 
memorials from several of the easiera States, iñ 
relation to the ‘annexation of Texas, whichiwere- 
ordered to lie.on the table. sal ae 
Mr. WILLIMS presented memorials relating to. / 


Mr. McK EAN 
the same. i . a 

Mr. SWIFT presented memorials relating to the 
same; these petitions were severally ordered to hie 
on the table. : a: eae ie SEE TE AS 

Mr. WEBSTER introduced the following ress- 
lution, which was agred to: ~ ; i 

Resolved, That the President be requested ‘to: 
communicate to the Senate, early after. the opens 
ing of the next session of Congress, copies of the 
insliuctions given lo our Charge d’Alfairs atthe’ 
Hague, (if not: inconsistent. with the public inte- 
rests,) relative to the seizure and sequestration, 
of the ship Mary and cargo belonging to Bal-. 
timore, by the Dutch Government. at the island 
of-Curracoa, during the year. 1800; also, ¢opies of” 
communications which may have ‘been. , re- 
ceived from our said Charge VA ffairs at the Hague, : 
to the Secretary of State, which may show the rea~ 
sons assigned by the Dutch Government’ fot. so 
long refusing to restore to citizens of ‘the United 
States their lawful property. 


BANKRUPT LAW AGAINST BANKS. 
Mr. GRUNDY moved that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from the further consi- _ 
deration of so much of the President's Message. as. 
related to the bankrupt law. Hk ek 
On this motion: : s na 
Mr. BENTON rose and said: The recommenda- 
tion of the President for a bankrupt law, applicable 
to banks and bankers, has been made the subject of 
repeated animadversion on this floor, and that 
while the subject was not before the Senate, but in 
the hands of acommittee. I noticed these animad- 
versions on a former occasion; not for argument, 
bat for the purpose “of exhibiting their unparlia- 
mentary character; to dissent from their justness ; 
to express my own approbation of the recommenda- 
tion; and to declare myself ready to support it, 
whenever it could be done in a parliamentary man-. 
ner, and without obliquing into a discussion foreign 
to the subject inhand. The suitable 6ccasion now 
presents itself; and I embrace it with pleasure, that 
the great remedial measure proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and called for by the rights and interests of 
the people, and by the character of the ccuntry, - 


presented memorials relating to 


i may not be prejudiced by the unparliamentary and 


precocious assatlts which have been made upon it. 

At the head of those who have made the attack 
on this part of the Message, ahid whose objections. 
cover all the ground which has since been occa ~ 
pied by others, is the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who delivered his sentiments on the Treasury hote 
bill, (Mr. Webster.) ‘That Senator spoke briefly, 
but comprehensively, against this Executive recor- 
mendations He presented all the points which ” 
others have since elaborated. In answering him, — 
I answer all. His objections were particularly, 
noted as he delivered them; but E find. the subsiance- 
of what he said so accurately condensed in one of 
the reports, that I think it the part of fairness to 
drop my own notes, and to have recourse that 
report for the text of the observations which I pro-_ 
pose to make. This is the report: . 


“Now, Mr. President, itis certainly trae that the Consti- 
tion authorizes Congress 1o establish uniform 1uleg on the aub- 
ject of bankruptcies; bnt it ig equally true, and abundantly 
manifest, (hat this power wus. not granted with any reference 
to currency questions I is a general power—a power io make 
uniform ru‘es.on the subiect, How is it possible that such a 
power can be fairly exercised by seizing on corparaitans and 


bankers, but excluding all the other usual subjects of bank 


runi laws? Besides, do such laws ordinarily extend to cerpo- 
rations at ail? Bur'sippose they might be so extended by « 
bankrupt law enacted fer-the-asaal prrposes contemplated ne 
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such laws, how can a law be defended which embraces ther | 


and bankers alone? 

‘ow ilo the President’s suggestions cenform to his notions 
of the Constitution? The object of bankrupt laws, sir, Aas no 
relation to currency. Itis simply to distribute the effects of 
insolvent debtors among their creditors; and 1 must say, 1 
“ptrikes me that it would be a great perversion of. the power 
couferred on Congress, to exercise it upon corporations and 
bankers, with the leading and primary. object of remedying a 
depreciated paper currency. 

“and-this appears the more exttaotdinary, 
President is of opinion that the general subject of the currency 
is not within our province. Bankruptcy. in its common and 
just meaning, is within our province. Currency, says the 
“Message, isnot. But we have a bankruptcy power in the Consti- 
tution, and we will use this power, not for bankruptcy, indeed, 
but for currency. This, I confess, sir, appears to me to be the 
short statement of the matter. I would not do the Message, 
or its author, any intentional injustice, nor create any appa- 
rent where there was not a real inconsistency; but I declare, 
in all sincerity, that I cannot reconcile the proposed use of the 
bankrupt, power with those opinions of the Message which 
respect the authority of Congress over the currency of the 
country.” f 

These are the objections which the Senator from 
Massachusetts takes to the Executive recommenda- 
tion. They are of a two-fold character: first; to 
the constitutional power of Congress to pass a. 

-bankrupt law, confined to moneyed corporations 
and bankers, and with a view to operate upon the 
paper currency; secondly, to the consistency of the 
President in having made such 4 recommendation. 

I take wp, the second of these objections first, 
becatise it creates'a prejudice against the whole 
recommendation of the President. The imputa- 
tion of inconsistency creates a prejudice; and it is 
necessary. to remove that prejudice before the re- 
commendation can be fairly considered. The in- 
consistency imputed, lies in the supposed disclaimer 
of the President of all federal authority over the 
currency, and then, an assumption of power to re- 
gulate that currency, and to regulate it by an 
unauthorized exercise of the power to pass bank- 

: rupt laws. This is the point of the-imputed in- 
consistency. It all turns upon this word cur- 
rency; and now, what currency does the Senator 
from Massachusetts mean? Certainly not the cur- 
rency of the Constitution; for the President recites 


the power to coin that currency, and to regulate | 


its value. It must be the paper curreucy—the 
local bank notes and the shin-plasters—-which are 
jntended; and, if so, I have to remark that the 
President very explicitly disclaims both the autho- 
rity, and the expediency, of having recourse to a 
national bank to regulate that species of currency. 
He disclaims that instrument of regulation; and in 
doing.so, he stands upon the Constitution, which 
disown’ its existence; upon the fact, which shows 
its impotency; and upon the ground which the au- 
thors of the first national bank occupied, and to 
whom the regulation of currency and of exchanges 
was wholly unknewn as among the reasons for its 
creation. .These reasons are of modern concep- 
tion and recent date. They are an after-thought 
of the subsequent supporters ef the second national 
pank. The President disclaims also a power to 
suppress the local banking institutions by federal 
legislation; .but he no where disclaims the authority 
to prevent .their paper issues. from superseding 
and expelling the hard money. currency of the 
Constitution. On the contrary, he claims that 
power, and points to the sources of its rightful ex- 
ercise in’ the incidental effects of federal legislation 
in favor of hard money as necessarily improving 
the condition of paper currency; and then he 
points to the bankrupt power as furnishing the 
direct means of checking the issues of non- 
specie paying banks, and giving a remedy to 
the holders of their unpaid notes. This is what 
the President does; and nothing can be further from 
his words than a disclaimer of all authority over 
the regulation of enrrency. And here let me re- 
mark upon a systematic error into which some 
. Senators incessantly fall: they always speak of the 
federal authority, and the federal duties over “the 
` seurrency,” meaning all the while, not gold and sil- 
ver, but bank notes and shin-plasters. Now, sir, 
I repeat, for about the thousandth time, that the 
word currency is not in the Constitution, nor any 
word whatsover which can mean what these speak- 
ers intend:by it.. The narest appraach to the 
term which the Constitution contains, is the werd 
current, and thatis coupled with the word coin;’so 
that the thing which gentlemen have constantly in 
their minds, and whieh they nse an equivocal term 


inasmuch as the 


p 


’ supporters of sach a law applicable to the trading 
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to express, exists no where in the Constitution, and 
is notin any way known to that instrument, either 
by expression, or intendment. I think it right, on 
this occasion, thus to allude to the equivocal use of 
this phrase; for upon this equivocation. there is 
built up, in these United States, an immensity of 
erroneous speaking, erroneous writing, and errone- 
ons legisla ion. . Vast is the number of persons 
who are mystified by the use of an equivocal term; 
and in nothing does the rhetorician show the per- 
fection of-his art in a higher degree, than in mak- 
ing a debate turn upon one of them. f 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in taking his 
objections, declared. that he would not do intention- 
al injustice to the Message or to its author; but it is 
the same thing to the Message, and to the author, if 
injustice had been done without intention; and this I 
apprehend to have been the case. The Message says 
nothing about confining the bankrupt law to corpo- 
vations and bankers alone; it says nothing about 
excluding merchants and traders from the opera- 
tion of the law; and it proposes something else to 
result from the law, besides an operation upon cur- 
gency; and that something else is a remedy to the 
disappointed: creditors of the delinquent banks. 
This is his recommendation: 


« In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the remedies 
against a depreciated paner currency which ‘the Constitution 
enables us toafford. The ‘Preasury Department, on several 
former occasions, has suggested the propriety and importance 
of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of corporations and 
other bankers. Through the instrumentality of such a Jaw, a 
ealutary check may doubtless be imposed on the issues of paper. 
money, and an effectual remedy given to the citizen, in a way 
at once equal in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized by 
the Constitutioa.”’ 

This is the recommendation—the whole of it; 
and here is no proposition.to exclude merchants 
and traders; and here is an actual proposition to 
give a remedy to the injured citizens against the 
delinquent banks; which remedy would naturally 
be a pro rata distribution of the effects of the bank- 
rupt institutions. Here, thea, is izjustice to the 
Message, in not stating it as itis, bat as it ia not; 
and here, also, is injustice to the author, in repre- 
senting him as opposed to the extension of the 
bankrupt law to merchants and traders, when the 
records of this Senate bear the evidence of the fact 
that he has been one of the mest able and zealous 


part of the community. T speak of the bill of 1827, 
brought in by General Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and earnestly supported by the present Chief Magis- 
trate, then a member of this body. It is unjust to 
suppose that the present Chief Magistrate would 
object to a bill which should include now ‘those for 
whom he so strenuonsly contended when a member 
of this body: there is nothing in tHe recommenda- 
tion to deter the friends of a general bankrupt law 
from coming forward to include the trading class 
with the banking class; on the contrary, there may 
be something to encourage them. A general bill 
to include banks, as well as traders, might combine 
more support than the bills for the latter class alone 
have heretofore received. Besides, if the President 
had expressly recommended the exclusion of other 
classes from the bill, it would have been no impedi- 
ment to the action of Congress. His recommenda- 
tion would have been no prohibition upon. their 
powers. They might have included what classes 
they pleased; and if they included those for which 
he contended in 1827, the bill might have become 
the more acceptable to him on that account. 

The Senator from Massachusetts objects to our 
constitutional power to pass such a bankrupt law 
as the President recommends, qualifying that re- 
commendation; as he does, with a limitation of the 
law to bankers and banking corporations, and with a 
primary view to the regulation of a paper money 
currency. I have shown that this qualification is 
an érror and a mistake; 
sufficiently answered the Senator's objection; but I 
choose to go further, and te show not only the con- 

~stitutional right, but the clear expediency, of passing 
such an act as the President recommends, whether 
merchants and traders shall be included in it or 
not. $ 

The power of Congress to pass bankrupt laws 
is expressly given in our Constitution, and given 
without limitation or qualification. Tr is the fourth 
in the number of the enumerated powers, and runs 


and in doing that, I have - 


thus: “Congress shall have power—to establish an 


uniform rule.of naturalization, and uniform laws 


on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 


United States”? This isa full and clear grant of 
power. Upon fis face it admits of no question, 


and leaves Congress at full liberty to pass any kind 
of bankrupt laws they please, limited only by the 
condition, that whatever laws are passed, they are 
to be uniform in- their operation throughout the 
United States, Upon the face of our own Consti- 
tution there is no question of our right to pass a 
bankrupt law, linited to banks and bankers; but 
the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) 
and others who have.spoken on the same side with 
him, must carry us to England, and conduct us: 
through the labyrinth of English statute law, and 
through the chaos of English judicial decisions, 
to learn what this word bankruptcies, in our 
Constitution, is intended to signify. In this he, 
and they, are true to the habits of the legal pro~ 
fession—those habits which, both in Great Britain 
and our America, have become a proverbial dis- 
qualification for the proper exercise of legislative 
duties. I know, Mr. President, that it is the fate 
of our lawyers and judges to have to run to British 
law books to find out the meaning of the phrases 
contained in our Constitution; but it is the busi- 
ness of the legislator, and of the statesman, to take 
a larger view—to consider the difference between 
the political institutions of the two countries—to 
ascend to first principles—to know the causes of 
events—and to judge how far what was suitable 
and beneficial to one, might be prejudicial and in- 
applicable to the other. We stand here as legisla- 
tors and statesmen, not as lawyers and judges; we 
have a grant of power to execute, not a statute to 
interpret ; and our first duty is to look to that grant, 
and see what itis; and our next duty is to look 
over our country, and see whether there is any 
thing in it which requires the exercise of thet grani 
of power. - This is what our President has done, 
and what we ought to do. He has looked into the 
Constitution, and seen there-an unlimited grant of 
power to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies; and he has looked over the United States, 
and seen what he believes to be fit subjects for 
the exercise of that power, namely, about a thou- 
sand banks in a state of bankruptcy, and no 
State possessed of authdrity to act beyond its own 
limits in remedying the evils of a mischief so vast 
and so frightful. Seeing these two things—-a power 
to act, and a subject matter requiring action—the 
President has recommended the action which the 
Constitution permits, and which the subject re- 
quires; bat the Senator from Massachusetts has 
risen in his place, and called upon us to shift our 
view; to transfer our contemplation—from the Con- 
s‘itution of the United States to the British statute 
book—from actual bankruptcy among ourselves to 
historical bankruptey in England; and to confine: 
our legislation to the characteristics of the English: 
model. 

As a general proposition, I lay it down that Con- 
gress is not coufined, like jurists and_ judges, to the 
English statuory definitions, or the Nisi Prius, or 
King’s Bench, construction of the phrases known 
to English legislation, and used in our Constitution. 
Such a limitation would not only narrow us down 
to a mere lawyer’s view of a subject, but would 
limit us, in point of time, to English precedents, as 
they stood at the adoption of our Constitution, in 
the year 1789. I protest against this absurdity, 
and contend that we are to use our granted powers 
according to the circumstances of our own coun- 
try, and according to the genius of our republican. 
institutions, and according to the progress of events, 
and the expansion of light and knowledge among 
ourselves. If not, and if we are to be confined to 
the “usual objects,” and the “ usual subjects,” and 
the “ usual purposes” of British legislation at the 
time of the adoption of our Constitution, how coud 
Congress ever make a law in relation to steam- 
boats, or to railroad cars? both of which were un= 
known to British legislation in 1789, and, therefore,. 
according to the idea that would send us to Eng- 
land to find out the meaning of our Constitution, 
would not fall within the limits of our legislative 
authority. Upon their face, the words of the Con- 
slitution are sufficient to justify the President’s re- 
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commendation, even as understood by those who - 


impugn that recommendation. The bankrupt 
clause is very peculiar in its phraseology, and the 
more. strikingly so from its. contrast. with -the 


phraseology of the naturalization clause which i$- 
Mark this difference: there is to . 


` coupled with it. 
be an uniform rule of nataralization; there are to 
be uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies. 
One is in the singular, the other in. the plural; one 
is to be a rule, the other are to be- laws; one acts-on 
individuals, the other on the subject; and it is bank- 
ruptcies. that are, and not bankruptcy that is, to be 
the objects of these uniform laws. 9 0 8 
As a proposition, now. limited to this particular 
case, I lay it down that we are not confined tò the 
modern English acceptation of. this. term: bankrup!; 


for it is a term, not of English, but of Reman ori- . 


gin. It is.aterm of the civil law, and-borrowed 
by the English from that code. They borrowed 
from Italy both the name, and the purpose of the 
Jaw; and also the first objects to which the law. was 
applicable, The English were borrowers of evéry 
thing connected with’ this code; and it is absurd in 
us to borrow from a borrower—to copy from a 
copyist—when we have the original lender, and 
the original text before us. Banens and ruptus sig- 
nifies a broken bank; and the word broken is not 
metaphorical but literal, and is descriptive of the 
ancient’method of cashiering an insolvent, or frav- 
dulent banker, by turning him out of the exchange, 
or market place, and breaking the table to pieces 
on which he kept his money and transacted his 
business. The term bankrupt, then, in the civil 
law from which the English borrowed it, not only 
applied to bankers, but was confined to them; 
and it is preposterous in us to limit ourselves 
to an English definition of a civil Jaw term. 

Upon this exposition of our own Constitution, 
and of the civil law derivation of this term bank- 
rupt, I submit that the Congress of. the United 
States is not limited to the: English judicial or sta- 
tutory acceptation of the term; and so I finish the 
first point which I took in the argument. The next 
point is more comprehensive, and makes a direct 
issue, with the proposition of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusets, (Mr. Webster.) His proposition ‘is, 
that.we must confine our bankrupt legislation to 
the usual objects, the usual subjects, and the usual 
purposes of bankrapt laws in England; and that 
currency (meaning paper moncy, and shin-plasters 
of caurse,) and banks, and banking, are not with- 
in the scope of that. legislation. F take issue, sir, 


upon all these points, and am ready to go with the ` 


Senator to England, and to contest them, one by 


ene, on the evidences of English history, of Eng- 


lish statute law, and of English judicial decision. 
I say English; for, although the Senator did. not 
mention England, vet he could mean-nething else; 
in his reference to the usual objects, usual subjects, 
and usual purposes of bankrupt laws. He could 
mean nothing else. He must mean the English 
examples, and. the English practice, or. nothing ; 
and he is not a person to speak,and mean nothing. 
Protesting against this voyage across the high 
seas, I, nevertheless, will make it, ana will ask 
the Senator on what act, ont of the scores which 
Parliament has passed upon this: subject, or on 
what period, out of the five hundred years that she 
has been legislating upon it, will he fix for his ex- 
ample? or, whether he will choose to view the 
whole together? and out of the vast chaotic and 
heterogeneous mass, extract a general power 
which Parliament possesses, and which -he pro- 
poses for our exemplar? For myself, I am agreed 
to consider the question under the whole, or under 
either of these aspects, and, relying on ihe good- 
ness of the cause, expect a safe deliverance from 
the contest, take jt iñ any way. 
And first, as-to the acts passed npon this subject; 
great is their number, and most dissimilar their 
provisions, For the first two hundred years, these 
acts applied to none but aliens, and a single class 
faliens, and only for a single act, that of flying 
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the realm to avoid their creditors. Then they were 
made to apply to all debtors, whether: natives -or 
foreigners, engaged in trade or not, and took effect 
for three acts: Ist. Flying the realm; 2d. Keeping 
the house to avoid creditors; 3d. taking sanctuary 
in a church to avoid arrest. For upwards of 
two hundred years—to be precise, for two hun- 


“tion, are of modern origin—the creations of the 


dred and twenty-years—bankruptcy was only treat- | 


ed criminally, and directed against those who would 
not face their creditors, or abide the- laws of the 


- land; and the remedies against them were not civil, 


but criminal; it was not a distribution of the effects, 
but corporal punishment, to wit: imprisonment and 
outlawry.* 
that'confined thelaw to merchants.and traders, took 


“in the unfortunate aswell. as the criminal, extend- 


ed the acts of bankruptcy to inabilsty, as well as to 
disinclination to pay, discriminated between inno- 
cent and fravdulent bankruptey, andgave to credi- 
tors the remedial right to a distribution of effects. 
This statute opened the door to judicial construc- 
tion, and the jndges went to work to define by de- 


„cisions, who were traders, and what acts constituted 


the fact, or showed an intent, todelay orte defraud 
ereditors. In making these decisions, the judges 
reached high enough to'get hold of royal com- 


“panies, and lew enough to get hold of shcemakers; 


the latter upm the ground that they bought the 
leather out of which they made the shoes; and they 
even had a most learned consultation to decide whe- 
ther a man who was a landlord for dags,and bought 
dead horses for his fovr-legged boarders, and 
then sold the skins and bones of the horse car- 
cases he had bought, was nota trader within the 
meaning of the act, and so subject to the statute of 
bankrupts. These decisions of the. judges set the 
Parliament to work again to preclude judicial con- 
structions by the precision, negatively and afirma- 
tively, of legislative enactment. But, worse and 
worse! Outof the frying pan into the fire. The 
more legislation the more construction; the more 
statutes Parliament made, the more numerous and 
the more various the judicial decisions; until, be- 
sides ‘merchants and traders, near forty other de- 
scriptions of persons were included, and the cata- 
logue of bankruptcy acts, inmocent or fraudulent, 
is swelled to a length which requires whole pages 
to contain it. Among those who are now included ` 
by statutory enactment in England, leaving out the 
great classes comprehended under the names of 
merchants and traders, are bankers, brokers, fac- 
tors, and scriveners; insurers against perils by sea 
and land; warehousemen, wharfingers, packers, 
builders, carpenters, shipwrights and victuallers; 
keepers of inns, hotels, taverns and coffer-horses; 


.dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, calenderers, sel- 


lers of cattle or sheep; commission merchants.and 
consignees; and the agents of all these classes. 


“These are the afhrmative definitions of the classes 
liable ta bankruptcy in England; then come the 


negative; and among these are farmers, graziers, 
and common laborers for hire; the receivers gene- 
ral of the king's taxes, and members er subscribers 
to any incorporated companies established by char- 
ter of act of Parliament. And among these ne- 
gative and afirmative exclusions and inclusions, 
there are many classes which have repeatedly 
changed position, aud found themselves successive- 
ly in and ont of the bankrapt code. Now, in all this 
mass of variant and contradiétory legislation, what 
part of it will the Senator from Massachusetts se- 
lect for his model? ‘Phe improved and approved 
parts, to be sure! But here a barrier presents itself 
—an impassable wall interposes—a velo power m- 
tervenes, . For it so happens that the improvements 
in the British bankrupt code, those parts of it which 
are considered best, and mast worthy of our imita- 


* Preamble lo theaet of ath of HENRY vin. 

“ Whereas divers and sundry persons ¢crafGly obtained inte 
their hands great substance of other men’s goods, do sndderly 
flee to parts unknown, or keep their houses, not minding to pay 
or restore to any of their creditors, their debis and duties, but 
at their own wills and own pleasures consuine the substance 
obtained by credit of other men, for their own pleasures and 
delicate living, against alt reason, equity, and good egnacience.” 


The statute.of Elizabeth was the first. 


‘its . beginning. 


last filly years—actually made since the date. of 
our Constitution; and, therefore, ‘not within 
the pale of its purview and meaning. Yes, ‘sir, 
made since the establishment of our Constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, not to be included within 
its contemplation, unless this doctrine of searching 
into. British statutes for the meaning of our Consti- 
tution, is to make us search forwards to- the end of 
the British empire, as well as search backwards to 
Fact is, that the actual. bankrapt 
code of Great Britain—the one that preserves all 
that is valuable, that consolidates all that. is pre- 
served, and improves all that is'improvable, is an 


„act of most recent date—of the’ reign.of George 
- the Fourth, and not yet a dozen years ofd. Here, 
‘then; in going back to England for a model, we 


`a banking company. 


are cut off from her. improvements in the bank- 
rapt code, and confined to take it ag it stood under 


the reign of the Plantagenets, the Starts, and the 


earlier reigns of the Brunswick sovereigns. This 
should be a consideration, and sufficiently weighty 


: to turn the scale in favor of looking to our own 


Constitution alone for the extent and cireumscrip- 
tion of our powers. - f $ 

But fet us continue this discussions upon princi- 
pics of British example and British. legislation. 
Ne must go to England for one of twa things; 
either for a case in point, to. be found in some 
statute, or a general authority, to be extracted from 
a general practice. ‘Fake it either way, or both 
ways, and I am ready. and-able to vindicate, upon 
British: precedents, our perfect right to enact a 
bankrupt law, limited in its application to banks 
and bankers. And first, for á case in point, that is 
to say, an English statute or bankruptcy, limited 
to these Jords of the purse-strings: we have it at 
once, in the first act ever passed on the subject— 
the act of the 30th year. of the reign of- Edward 
the Third, against the Lombard Jews. Every body 


„knows that these Jews were bankers, usually formed 


into companies, who, issuing from Venice, Milan, 
and other parts of Italy, spread over the south and 
west of Europe, during the middle ages, and esta- 
blished themselves in every country and city in 
which the dawn of reviving civilization, and the 
germ of returning industry, gave employment to 
money, and laid the foundation of credit. They 
came to London as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and gave their name to a street which 
still retains it, as.well as it still retains the particu- 
lar occupation, and the peculiar reputation, which 
ihe Lombard Jews’ established for it. ‘The first 
jaw against bankrupts ever passed in England, 
was against the banking company composed of 
these Jews, and confined exclusively to them. It 
reinained in force two hundred years, without an 
alteration whatever, and was nothing but the appli- 
cation of the law of theirown country to these bank- 
ers in the country of their sojonrnment—the Italian 
law, founded upon the civil law, and called in 
Italy banco rolto, broken bank. It is in direct 
reference to these Jews, and this application of the 
exotic bankrupt law to them, that Sir Edward 
Coke, in his Institutes, takes oceasion to say that 
both the name and the wickedness of bankruptcy 
were of foreign origin, and had been brought into 
England from foreign paris. It was enacted under 
the reign of one of the most-glorious of the. English 
princés—a reign as mach distinguished for the 
benéficence of its civil administration-as for the 
splendor of its military achievements. » This act of 
itself isa full answer to the whole objection taken 
by the Senator from Massachusetts... It shows 
that, even in England, a bankrupt Jaw. has been 
confined to a single class of persons, and that class 
', And here I would. be willing 
to close my speech upon a compromise-—a compro- 
mise founded in reason and reciprocity, and in- 
vested with-the equitable mantle of a mutual con- 
cession: Jt is this:,if we. must follow English 
precedents, let us follow them chronologically. and 
orderly... Let-us begin at the beginning, and take 
theni as they rise. Give me a bankrupt law for 


cof her 


idred. -years against banks and bankers; 


and, ‘after. that, make anather for merchants and |! 


traders... <: .. . E: ; 

`. The Senator from Massazhusetts (Mr. Webster) 
has: emphatically’ demanded, how. the bankrupt 
power:could be. fairly exercised by seizing on cor- 
_porations and bankers, and exluding. all the other 
usual subjects of bankrupt. Jaws? I answer, by 
following the example of that England to which he 
has conducted us; by-copying thé act, of the 30th 
of Edward ‘the Third; by going back to. that reign 
of heroism, patriotism, and wisdom; that-reign’ in 
h the monarch acquired es much glory from his 
; stie policy as from ‘his’ foreign conquests; 
that reign in which the acquisition of dyers and 
weavers: from Flanders, the observance of law 
and justice, andthe encouragement given to agri- 
culture and manufactures, conferred mere benefit 
upon: the kingdom, and more glory-upon the ling, 
thati the ‘splendid: victories of Poitiers, Agincourt, 
and Cressy. l 
-But the Senator may not be willing to yield to 
this: example—this case in point—drawn from his 
owa fountain, and precisely up to: the exigency 
of the occasion. He may want something more, 
and he shall have i. I will now take the ques- 
tiom upon its broadest bottom, and fullest merits. 1 
Will goto the question of general power—the point 


of" general: wuthority—-exem plified by the general 
practice of the. British’. Parliament, for five hun- 
dred years, over the whole subject of bankruptcy. 
I will try the: question upon this basis; and here I 
lay down. the proposition, that :this five hundred 
years of parhamentary legislation on bankruptcy, 
éstablishes the point.of full authority in the British 


Parliament to act as it pleased on the entire sub- ` 


ject of ‘bankruptcies. 


This is my proposition; and 
whe 


it ‘is proved, E shall claim from those who 
_ melo England. for authority, the same 
tof “power over the’ subject which. the 
Parliament has been in the habit of 
g. Now, what is the extent of that pow- 
ér? Happily for me, I, who have to speak, without 
any inclination. for the task—still more happily for 
those who have to hear me, peradventure without 
profit or pleasure—happily for both parties, .my 
‘Proposition is already proved, partly by what I have 
“previously advanced, and’ ‘fully by what. every 
Senator knows. I have already. shown’ the prac- 
tice of Parliament upon: this subject—that it has 
altered and changed—coutracted and enlarged— 
put in and left out—abolished and created, precise- 
Jy asiti pleased. T: have already shown, in my 
rapid. view of Engiish | legislation on this subject, 
that the Parliament exercised. plenary power, and 
unlimited“ authdrity, over every branch of the 
bankrupt question; that it confinéd the action of 
the bankrupt laws to a single ‘class of persons, or 
extended it to many classes; that it was some- 
times: confined to foreigners, then applied to na- 
tives, and that now it-comprehends natives, aliens, 
denizens and women; that at one time all debtors 
Were stibject to it; then sone: but merchants and 
traders,;-and now, besides: merchants and traders, 


| 


| 


a Jong ‘list of persons who have nothing to do with | 


trades-that at one time bankruptcy was treated 
criminally, and its object punished corporeally, 
while now il is a remedial measure: for the benefit 
ofthe’ creditors, "and the relief of unforiunate 
debtors; and that'the ‘aets of the debtor x hich may 
consutute him a` bankrupt, have‘ heen enlarged 
from three or four glaring misdeeds, to so long a 
catalogue of actions, divided intothe heads of inno- 


cent and fraudulent—consiructive and positive—. 


intentionaland unintentional—voluntary and forced 
—that none but‘an attomey, with book jn hand, 
can pretend to enumerate them. AN this has been 
shown ; and, from all this, itis incontestable that 
Parliament can do just what it pleases on the sub- 
ject; and, therefore, our Congress, if referred to 
‘England for its powers, can do just what jt 
Pleases-also. And thus, 
words of our own Constitution, or by a particular 
example in England, or dedace a general autho- 
rity frome géneral practice of that country, the 
results still the same : we have authority to timit, 
if we please, ote bankrupt law to the single class 
of banks and bankers: E Tae 

The Senator ftom Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 


whether: we go by the j 
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demands whether bankrupt laws ordinarily extend. 
to-corporations, meaning-monieyed corporations, I 
am free to answer that; in pomt. of fact, they do 
not. But why? because they ought not? or because 
these corporations have yet been powerful enough, 
or fortunate enongh, to keep their necks out of that 
noose? Certainly the: latter: It is the power of 


these moneyed corporations in England, and their ` 


good fortune in our Ameriéa,-which, enabling them 
to: grasp all advantages on one hand, and to 
repulse-all penalties on the other, has enabled them. 


| to obtain express statutory exemption from bank- 


rupt liabilities in England, and to escape, thus far, 
from similar liabilities in-the United States. This, 
sir, is history, and not invective; it is fact, and. not 
assertion; and I will speedily refresh the Senator’s 
memory, and bring him to recollect why it is, in 
point of fact, that -bankrupt laws do not usually 


„extend to these corporations. And, first, let us look 


to England, that great exemplar whose evil-exani- 
ples we are so prompt, whose good ones we are so 
slow, to imitate. How stands this question of cor- 
poration unliability there? By the judicial coun- 
struction of the statute of Elizabeth, the partners in 
all incorporated companies were held subject to the 
bankrupt law; ‘and under this construction, a com- 
mission of bankrupt was issued against Sir John 
Wolstenholme, a gentleman: of large fortune, who. 
had advanced a sum of money on an adventure in 
the East India Company’s trade... The issue of this 
commission was affirmed by the Court of King’s 
Bench; but this happened to take place-in the reign 
of Charles the Second—that reign during which so 
little is found worthy of imitation in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain—and immediately two acts 


of Parliament were passed, one to annul the judg- 


ment of the Court of King’s Bench in the case of 
Sir John Wolstenholme, and the other to prevent 
any such judgments from. being given in. future. 
Here are copies-of the two acts: ` 

0 First act, to annul the judgment. 

“ Whereas, a veriict and judgment was bad in the Easter 
Term of the Kings Bench, whereby Sir John Wolstenholme 
knight, and adventurer in the East India company, was found 
liable to a commission of bankrupt. only for, and by reagon.of, 
a share which he kad in the joint stock of said company: 


Now, &c. Be it enacted, that the said judgment be reversed, 
annulled, vacated, and for nought held,” &c, 

Second acl, to prevent such judgments in future. 

“That whereas divers noblemen and gentlemen, and persons 
of quality no ‘ways bred up t6‘trade, do often put in great 
stocks of money into the East India and Guinea company: 
Be it enacted, that no persons adventurers for putting in money 
or merchandise into the said companies, or_for venturing or 
managing the fishing trade, called the royal fishing trade, shall 
be reputed or taken to be a merchant ‘or trader within any 
statutes for bankrupts.” 


Thus, and for these reasons; were chartered 
companies and their members exempted from the 
bankrupt penalties under the dissolute reign of 
Charles the Second. It was not the power of the 
corporations at that time—for the Bank of England 
was not then chartered, and the East India Com- 
pany had not then conquered India—which occa- 
sioned this exemption; but it was to favor the dig- 
nified characters who engaged in the trade—noble- 
men, gentlemen, and persons of quality. But after- 
wards, whea the Bank.of England had become 
almost the Government of England, and when the 
East India Company had acquiréd the dominions 


of the Great Mogul, an act of Parliament expressly . 


- declared that no member of any incorporated com- 


pany, chartered by act of Parliament, should-be 
liable to become bankrupt. This act was passed 
in the reign of George the Fourth, when the Wel- 
lington ministry was in power, and when liberal 
principles and human rights were at the last gasp. 
So much for these corporation exemptions in Eng- 
land; and if the Senator from Massachuset!sfinds any 
thing in such instances worthy of imitation, let 
him stand ferth and proclaim it. 

3ut, sir, I am not yet done with my answer to 
this question, do such laws ordinarily extend to 
corporations atall? Tanswer, most decidedly, that 
they do! that they apply in England to all the cor- 
porations, except those specially excepted by the 
act of George the Fourth; and these are jew in 
number, though great in power; powerful, but few— 
nothing ‘but units to myriads, compared to those 
which arenotexcepted. ‘The wordsof that actare: 
‘Member of, or ~subscriber to any incorporated 
commercial, or trading companies, established by 
charter act of Parliament... These words ent off at 


once the many ten theusand corporations in the 
British empire existing by pesgeription, or incorpo- 
rated by letters patent feom the Hing; and then they 


| cut off all. those even chartered by act of Par- 
- liament, which are not commercial, or trading-in 


their nature. This saves but a few out of the 
hundreds of thousands‘of corporations which abound 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. It saves, 
or rather confirms, the exemption of the Bank ,of 
England, which isa: trader in money, and it còn- 
firms; also, the exemption of the East India Com- 
pany, which is, im contemplation of law at least, a 
commercial company; and. it saves or exempts a 
few others deriving ¢harters of incorporation: from 
Parliament; but it leaves subject to the law the 
whole wilderness of corporations, of which there 
are thousands in London alone, which derive 
from prescription, ‘or letters patent; and it also 
leaves subject to. the same laws all the corpora- 
tions created by charter act of Parliament, which 
are not commercial or trading. The words of the 
act are very peculiar; ‘“‘charter act of Parliament;” 
so that corporations by a general law, without a 
special charter act, are not.included in the exemp- 
tion This answer, added to what has been pre- 
viously said, must be a sufficient reply to the Sena- 
tor’s. question, whether bankrupt laws ordinarily 
extend to corporations? Sir, out of the myriad of 
corporations in Great Britain, the bankrupt law 
extends to the wholé, except some half dozen, or 
dozen. a 

So much for the exemption of these corporations 
in England; nowforour America. We never had 
but one bankrupt law in the United States, and 
that for the-short period of three or four years. It 
was passed under the administration of the elder 
Mr. Adams, and repealed under Mr. Jefferson. It 
copied: the. English acts in including among the 
subjects of bankruptey, bankers, brokers, and fac- 
tors. Corporations were not inelnded; and it is 
probable that no question was raised about them, 
as, up to that time, their number was few, and their 
conduct generally good. But, at a later date, the 
enactment of a bankrupt law was again attempted 
in our Congress; and, at that period, the multipli- 
cation and the misconduct of banks presented them 
to the minds of many as proper subjects for the 
application of the law: I speak of the bill of 1897, 
brought into. the Senate, and lost. That bill, like 


all previous laws’since the time of George H, was 


made applicable to bankers, brokers, and ‘factors. 
A Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Branch) 
moved to. include banking corporations. The mo- 
tion. was. lost, there being but, twelve votes for it; 
but in this twelve there were some whose names 
must carry weight to any cause to which they are 
attached. The twelve were, Messrs. Barton, Ben- 
ton, Branch, Cobb, Dickerson, Hendricks, Macon, 
Noble, Randolph, Reed, Smith of South Carolina, 
and White. The whole of the friends of the bill, 
twenty-one in number, voted against the proposi- 
tion, (the present Chief Magistrate in the number,) 
and for the obvious reason, with some, of not en- 
cumbering the measure they were so anxious to 


“Garry, by putting into it a new and untried provi- 


sion. And thus stands our own legislation on this 
subject. In pointof fact, then, chartered corporations 
have thus far escaped bankrupt penalties, both in 
England, and in our America; but ought they to con- 
tinue to escape? This is the question—this the 
true and important inquiry, which is now to occupy 
the public mind. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 
says the object of bankrupt Jaws has no relation to 
currency; that their’ object is simply to distribute 
the effects of insolvent debtors among their eredi- 
tors. So says the Senator; but what says history? 
What says the practice of Great. Britain? I will 
show you what it says, and for that purpose will 
reada passage from McCulloch’s notes on Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. He says: . 

“Tp 1814-15—and 216, no fewer than 240 coun- 
iry banks stopped payments, and ninely-tiwe commissions 
of bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, 
being at tke rate of one commission against every seven 
and a half of the total number of country banks exist- 
ing in 1813.” 

Two hundred and forty stopped payment at one 


dash, and ninety-two subjected to commissions of 


bankruptcy. They were not, indeed chartered banks, 
for there are none such in England, except the Bank 
of England; but they were legalized establishments, 
existing under the first joint stock bank act of 1708, 
and they were banks ofissue. Yet they weresubjected 
to the bankrupt laws, ninety-two of them in a sin- 
gle season of bank catalepsy; their broken “pro- 
mises to pay” were taken out of circulation; their 
doors closed; their directors and officers tarned 
out; their whole effects, real and personal, their 
money, debts, books, papers, and every thing, put 
into the hands Of assignees; and to these assignees, 
the holders of their notes forwarded ` their demands, 
and were paid, every one in equal proportion—as 
the debts of the bank were collected, and its effects 
converted into money; and this without expense or 
trouble to any one one of them. - Ninety-two 
banks in England shared this fate in a single sea- 
son of bank mortality; five hundred more could be 
enumerated in other seasons, many of them supe- 
rior in real capital, credit, and circulation to our 
famous chartered banks, most of which ‘are banks 
of moonshine, built upon each others paper, and 
the whole ready to fly sky-high the moment any 
one of the concern becomes sufficiently inflated to 
burst. The immediate effect of this application of 
the bankrupt laws to banks in England, is twofold; 
first, to save the general currency from depreciation, 
by stopping the issue and circulation of irredeema- 
ble notes; secondly, to do equal justice to all credi- 
tors, high and low, rich and poor, present and ab- 
sent, the widow and the orphan as well as the cun- 
ning and the powerful, by distributing their effects 
in proportionate amounts to all who hold demands. 
This is the operation of bankrupt laws upon banks 
in England, and all over the British empire; and it 
happens to be the precise check upon the issue of 
broken bank paper, and the precise remedy for the 
injured holders of their dishonored paper, which 
the President recommends. Here is his recom- 
mendation: listen to itr 
In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the ramen es 
against a depreciated paper currency which the Constitution 
enables us to afford. The Treasury Department, on several 
former occasions, has suggested the propriety and mporia.ce 
of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of corpora ions and 
other bankers. Through the instrumentality of such alaw, a 
salutary check may doubtless be imposed on the issues of paner 
money, and an effectual remedy giveo to the citizen,in a wiv 


at once equal in all parts of the Union, and fally authorized by 
` the Constitution.” oA 


The Senator from Massachusetts says he would 
not, intentionally, do injustice to the Message or its 
author; and doubtless he is no: conscious of vio- 
lating that benevolent determination; but here is 
injustice, both fo the Message and to its author; in- 
justice in not guoting the Message as it is, and 
showing that is proposes a remedy to the citizen, as 
well as a check upon insolvent issues; injustice to 
the author in denying that the object of bankrapt 
laws has any relation to currency, when history 
shows that these laws are the actual instrument for 
regulating and purifying the whole local paper cur- 
rency of the entire British empire, and saving that 
country from the frauds, losses, impositions, and 
demoralization of an irredeemable paper money. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says the object 
of bankrapt laws has no relation to currency. If 


he means hard money currency, I agree with him; 


but if he means bank notes, as I am sure he does,- 
then I point him to the British bankrupt code, 
which applies to every bank of issue in the British 
empire, except the Bank of England itself, and the 
few others, four or five in number, which are in- 
corporated by charter acts. All the joint stock 
banks, all the private banks, all the bankers of 
England, Seotland, Wales, and Ireland, are sub- 
ject to the law of bankruptcy. Many of these es- 
tablishments are of great capital and credit; some 
having hundreds, or even thousands of partners; 
and many of them having ten, or 
and some even forty branches. They are almost 
the exclusive furnishers of the local and common 
bank note currency; the Bank of England notes 
being chiefly used in the great cities for large mer- 
cantile and Government payments. These joint 
stock banks, private companies, and individual 
bankers are, practically, in the British empire what 
the local banks are in the United States. They 
perform the same functions, and differ in name 
only; not in substance, nor in conduct. They 


twenty, or thirty, | 
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have no charters, but they have a legalized exist- 
ence; they are not. corporations, but they are al- 


lowed by law wo act ina body; they furnish the 


actual paper currency of the great body of the peo- 
ple of the British empire, as much so-as our local 
banks furnish the mass of paper currency to the 
people of the United States. They bave had 
twenty-four millions sterling, ~one hundred -and 
twenty millions of dollars, in circulation at one 
time; a sum nearly equal to the greatest issue ever 
known in the United States, and more than equal 


to the whole bank note circulation of. the present 


day. They arè all subject to the law of bankrupt- 
cy, and their. twenty-four millions sterling 0” cur- 
rency along with them; and five hundred of them 
have been shut up ‘and wound up under commis- 
sions of bankruptcy in the last forty years; and 
yet the Senator from Massachusetts informs us that 


_the object of bankrupt laws has no relation to 


currency ! i 

But it is not necessary to go all the way to 
England to find bankrupt laws having relation to 
currency. The act passed in our own. coùntry, 
about forty years ago, applied to bankers; the 
bill brought into the House of Representatives 
about fifleen yearsago by a gentleman then, and 
now, a representative trom the city of Philadelphia, 
(Mr. Sergeant,) also applied to bankers; and the 
bill brought into this Senate ten yearsago by a Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, not now a member of 
this body (General Hayne) still applied to bankers. 
These bankers, of whom there were many in the 
United States, and of whom Girard in the East, and 
Yeatman and Woods in the West, were the 
most considerable—these bankers all issued paper 
moncy ; they all -issued currency. The act, 
then, of 1798, if it had continued in force, or 
the two bills just referred to, if they had become 
law, would have operated upon these bankers 
and their banks—would have stopped their 


issues, and put their esis Dlishments into the hands of - 


assignees, and distributed their effects among their 
creditors. Tuis, certainty, would have been bav- 
ing some relation to currency: so that, even with 
our limited essays towards a bankrspt system, we 
have sealed the outworks of the banking empire; 
we have laid hold of bankers, but not of banks; we 
have reached the bank of Girard, but not the Gi- 
rard bank; we have applied our law to the bank of 
Yeaiman and Woods, but not to the rabble of petty 
corporations which have not the tithe of their capi- 
tal and credit. We have gone as far as bankers, 
but not as far as banks; and now give me a reason 
for the difference. Give me a reason why the act 
of 1798, the bÌ! of Mr. Sergeant in 1821, and the 
bill of Gen. Hayne in 1827, should not include 
banks as well as bankers. They both perform the 
same function—that of issuing paper currency. 
They both involve the same mischief when they 
stop payment—that of afflicting the country witha 
circulation of irredeemable and depreciated paper 
money. They are both culpable in the same mode, 
and in the same degree; for they are both violaters 
of their “ promises to pey.” They both exact a 


| general credit from the community, and they both 


abuse that credit. They both have creditors and 
they both have effects; and these creditors have as 
much tight to a pro rata distribution of the effects 
in one case as in the other. Why, then, a dis- 
tinction in favor of the bank? Is it because cor- 
porate bodies are superior to natural bodies? Le- 
cause artificial beings are superior to natural 
beings? or, rather, is it not becanse corporations 
are assemblages of men, and assemblages are more 
powerful than single men; and, therefore, these 
corporations, in addition to all their vast privi- 
leges, are also to have the privilege of being bank- 
rupt, and afiliciing the country with the evils of 
bankruptey, without themselves being subjected to 
the laws of bankruptcy? Be this as it may—be the 
cause what it will—the decree has gone forth for 
the decision of the question—for the trial of the 
issue—for the verdict and judgment upon the 
claim of the banks. They have many privi- 
leges and exemptions now, and they have the 
benefit of all laws againsi the community. They 
pay no taxes; the property of the stockholders is 
not Hable for their debts; they sue their debtors, sell 
their property, ‘and put their bodies in jail. They 


: the fittest subjects of bankrupt laws. 1 
t secret, and they exact a general credit. Nobody 
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have the privilege of stamping paner money; the: 
privilege of faking interest upon double, treble;and 
quadruple their actuat money. ‘They put up and 
put down the price of. property, labor, and produce 
as they please. They have the monopoly of mak- 
ing the actual currency.’ They are strong enough 
‘to suppress the’ constitutional money, and to farce 
their own paper upon the community, and then to 
redeem it or ‘not as they please. And is it to be 
tolerated, that, in addition to all ‘these’ privileges, 
and all these powers, they are to be exempted from 
the laws of bankruptcy? the only law of which they. 
are afraid, and the cnly one which can protect the 
country against their insolvent issues, and give a 
fair chance for payment to the numerous holders of 
their violated *“ promises to pay!” ae ae 

I have discussed, Mr. President, the right of 
Congress to apply a bankrupt law to banking cor- 
porations; I have discussed it on the words of our 
own Constitution, on the practice of England, and 
on the general. authority of Parliament, and om 
each, and every ground, as I fully-believe, vindi- 
cated our right to pass the law. The right is clear; 
the expediency is manifest and glaring. Of all the 
objecis upon the earth, banks of circulation are 
They act in 


knows their means, yet every body must trust 
them. They send their “ promises to pay” far and 
near. They push them into every body’s hands; 
they make them small to go` into small hands—in- 
to-the hands-of the laborer, the widow, the helpless, 
the- ignorant. Suddenly the bank stops payment, 
all these helpless holders of their notes are without 
pay, and without remedy. A few on the spot get 
a little; those at a distance get nething. For each 
to sue, is a vexatious and a losing, business. 
The only adequate remedy—the only one that pro- 
mises any justice to the body of the community, 
and the helpless holders of small notes, is the 
bankrupt remedy of assignees to distribute the 
effects. This makes the real effects available. 
‘When a bank stops, it has little or no specie, but 
it has, or ought to have, a good mass of solvent 
debts. At present, all these debts -are unavailable 
to the community—they go toa few large and fa- 
vored creditors; and those’ who are most in need 
get nothing. But a stronger view remains to be 
taken of these debts: the mass of them arẹ due 
from the owners and managers of the banks—from 


„the . presidents, directors, cashiers, stockholders, 


attorneys; and these peopie do not make themselves 
pay. They do not sue themselves, nor protest 
themselves. ‘They sue and protest others, and sell 
out their property, and put their bodies in jail; but, 
as for themseives, who are the main debtors, it 1s 
ancther affair! .They take their time, and usually 
wait till the notes are heavily depreciated, and then 
square off, with afew cents in the dollar! a com- 
mission of bankruptcy is the remedy for this evil; 
assignees of the effects of the bank, are the persons 
to make these owners, and managers, and chief 
debtors to the institutions, pay ‘up. Under the 
bankrupt law, every holder of a note, no matter 
how small in amount, nor how distant the holder 
may reside, on forwarding the note to the assignees, 
will receive his rateable proportion of the bank’s ef- 
fects, without expense,and without trouble to himself. 
It is a most potent, a most proper, and most con- 
stitutional remedy against delinquent banks. Itis 
an wtabdle and a brave remedy. It does honor 
to the President who recommended it, and is worthy 
of the successor of Jackson. ` 

Senators upon this floor have ventured the éx- 
pression of an opinion that there can be no.resump- 
tion of specie payments in this country until a na- 


| tional bank shall be established, meaning, all the 


while, until the p-esent miscalled, Bank. of ‘the 
United States shall be rechartered... Such. an opi- 
nion is humiliating to this Government, anda 
reproach upon. the: memory of its founders. It is 
tantamount to a declaration that the Government, 
framed by the heroes and. sages of the Revolution, 
is incapable of, self preservation; that it is a mise- 
rable image of imbecility,.and mast take refuge in 
the embrace of a. moneyed corporation to enable 
it to survive its infirmities. The humiliation of 
such a-thought should expel it from the imagina- 
tion of every patriotic mind. Nothing but a dire 
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negessily,..a last; a sole, ah only alternative, — 
shontd;-bring this Government to. the thought of 
leaning upon..any extraneous aid. . But. here 
ig, NO Necessity, no..reason;. no pretext,” no, 
excuse, no. apology, for. resorting to . collateral 


-caldiog merchants. and. traders; and the day for 
wich law: to.take effect, will be. the day for the re- 
sumption of specie payments by every. solvent bank, 
and, the day for the exiinction of the abused privi- 
leges of every insolvent one. So far from requiring 
the impotent aid of the miscalled Bank of the Uni- 
ted Statesto effect a resumption, that instituiion will 
be unable to prevent a resumption: Ite veto power 
over other banks. will cease; and it will itself be 
compelled to resume. specie payment, or die! 
Senators have referred to this bank as the regu- 
lator of papet currency and of exchanges. Events 
have shown that it has no power npon these points 
but to make bad worse; to. ruin paper curréney: by 


expansions, and by exporting specie; and-to derange- 
exchanges. by flying kite-bills across the continent, 
and over the high seas. This. is’ what experience - 


has nj ‘Dut the whole conception is an afier- 
thought! Itis dn ex post facto conception. Look 
to General Hamilton’s reasons for the establish- 
ment of a natidnal bank in 1791; Jook to all the 
debates of Congress at thé charter of the first bank; 
‘you-will not, find one word upon the subject of re- 
gulating currency and exchanges. These modern 
conceptions, now so hackneyed in the use, and so 
flippantly discoursed on, and so conspicuous in the 
political debates. of the: haberdashers’ shops, . were 
unknown to. the authors. of the first bank! It was 
not until that institution, and still more its succes- 
sor, had ruined currency and deranged exchanges, 
that these new-fangled reasons were thought of. H 
was only after. it had done the mischief that the 
DESTROYER was appealed to as a REGULA- 
QR; an appeal which can only be entertained on 
inciple of the proverb, that the hair of the dog 
is good, for the bite... On that principle I could go 
for the appeal myself; for the meaning of the pro: 
verb. is—not what is superficially ` believed by 
some, that you are to pull a few hairs out of the 
dog’s-back, and lay them on the bitten part—but 
thatyou ‘must take all his hair, kill him, abd skin 
him, and sell his: hide tothe tanner, and then he 
will never bite you again. In this sense of the 
appeal, I should be willing to have recourse to the 
Bank of the United States to cure the mischiefs of 
which it is the author. 
< Senators have demanded, somewhat in the tone 
of victory and exultation, where is this gold cur- 
wency of which. the promise was held out three Years 
agot.: They have: put fiis question with an air of 
ttiemph!, Has it not ceenrred'to these Senators to 
extend the inquiry to the silver currency, and to 
the copper eurrency also? The same answer will 
‘meet the whole inquiry; and that answer is. this: 
‘That the edict of the bank-oligarchy has suppressed 
it! stppressed: it since May last! suppressed it in 
that memorabe act .of suspension. which was’ cele- 
brated as a political victory over the “Government 
of the-country, and hailed as the restoration of the 
bank, and of the federal dynasty, to power. That 
edict suppressed all hard money—suppressed it— 
gold, silver, and. copper; and breathed’ into exis 
tence that pestilential compound of lampblack and 
. fags, yclept shinplasters, which now infesis the 
land. Yes, sir, the oligarchy of banks, the present 
masters of our America, suppressed’ the gold, and 
the silver, and the copper; and they. will suppress it 
again, and again, and as often as it suits their poli- 
tics, or their purses, to do so, until this bankrapt 
law is passed, or until rain provokes remedy. 
“Besides these great objects to be attained by ‘the 
application of a bankrapt.law to banking corpora- 


tions, there dre other great purposes to be accom- 
plished, and somé most sacred duties fo be fulfilled, 
by thè same means: Our Constitution contains 
three most vital prohibitions, of which the Federal 


tean pass such laws. either with or without includ- 


Government isthe guardian-and the guarant y, and 


Which. are now publiely trodden under foot. No 
State shall emit bills of credit; no State shall make 
any. thing, but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment. of debts; no State shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. No State shall 
do these things. So says the Constitution under 


| which we live, and -which it isthe duty of every 


citizen to protect, preserve, and defend. “But anew 
power. has sprung up-among.us, and has annulled. 
the whole of these prohibitions. That. new power 
is the oligarchy of banks. -It has filled the whole 
land with bills of credit; for it is admitted on all 
hands that bank notes, not convertiblé into specie, j 
are bills of credit. It has. suppressed the constitu- 
tional currency, and made depreciated paper money 
a forced tender in payment of every debt. It has 
violated all its’ own contracts, and competied all 
individuals, and the Federal Government and 
State Governments, to violate theirs, and has 
obtained from sovereign States an-express sanction, 
or a silent acquiescence, in this double violation of 
sacred obligations, and in ‘this triple annulment of 
constitutional prohibitions. It is our duty to bring, 
or to try to bring, this new power under subordi= 
nation to the laws and the Goverment. | It js our 
duty to go to the succor of. the Constitution—to 
rescue, if possible, these prohibitions from daily, 
and public, and: permanent infraction, -.The appli- 
cation of the bankrupt law to this new-power, is 
the way to effect this rescue—the way to cause 
these ‘vital prohibitions to be respected and ob- 
served, and todo it ia a way to-prevent collisions 
between the States and the Federal Government. 
The prohibitions. are upon the States; it is. they 
who are not to do these things, and, of conrsc, are 
not to authorize others to do what they can not do 
themselves. The banks are their delegates in this 
three-fold violation of the Constitution; and, in 
proceeding against these delegates, we avoid colli- 
sion with the States. j 

Mr. President, every. form of government has 
something in itto excite the pride, and to rouse the 
devotion, of its citizens. In monarchies, it is the 
authority of the King; in republics, 1 is the sanctity 
of the laws. The loyal subject makes it the point 
of honor to obey the king; the patriot republican 
males it his glory to obey the laws. Weare a re- 
public. We have had illustrious citizens, conquering 
generals, and victorious armies; but no citizen, no 
general, no army, has undertaken to dethrone the 
laws, and to ieign in their stead. This parricidal 
worl has been reserved for an oligarchy of banks! 
Three times, in thrice sevén years, this oligarchy 
has dethroned the law, and reigned in its place. 
Since May last, it has held the sovereign sway, 
and has not yet vouchsafed to indieate the day of 
its, voluntary abdication. The Roman mililary 
dictators usually fixed a term to ther dictator. 
ships. I speak of the usurpers; not of the consti- 
tational dictators for ten days. These usurpers 
useally indicated a time at whieh usurpation 
shantd cease, and law and order again pre- 
vail. Not so with this new power whieh now 
lords it over oar America. They fix no day; they 
limit no time; they indicate no period. for their vo- 
laniary descent from power, and for their vojan- 
tary return to submission to the laws, They could 
-agree in the twinkling of an eye—at the drop Of a 
hat—at the crook of a finger—to usurp the sove- 
reign power; they can not agree, in four months, 
to relinquish i- They profess to be willing, bui 
cannot agree upon fhe time. Let us perform thet 
service for them. Letus name a day. Let us 
fix it in a bankrupt law. Let us pass that law, and 
fix a day for it to take effect; and that day. will be 
the day for the resamption: of specie payments, or 
for the trial of the question cf permanent Soprema- 
cy between the oligarchy of banks, and the con- 
siitutional Government of the penple. 

We are called upon to have merev upon the 
banks; the prayer should rather be to them, to have 


. mercy npon the Government and the people. 


Since May last the ex-deposite banks alone have 
forced twenty-five millions of. depreciated paper 
through the Federal Government uponits debtors and 
the States, at a lossof at least two and a half millions 
to the receivers, and a gain of an equal amount to 
the payers. Tho thousand banks have the country 


and. the Government under their feer at this mo- 


ment, owing to. lhe community upwards of an hun- 
dred millions of dollars, of which they. will pay no- 
thing, not even nineperices, picayunes, and coppers, 
Metaphorically, if not literally, they give their cre- 
ditors more kicks than coppers.. It is for them to 
have mercy.on.us. But what is the conduet of 
Government towards these banks? Even at this 
session, with all their past conduct uoatoned for, 
we have passed a. relief bill for their benefit—a bill 
to deferr the collection of the large. balance which 
they still owe the Government. But there ys mer- 
cy due in another quarter—upon the people, 
suffering from the use of irredeemable and des 
preciated paper—upon the Government, reduced 
to bankruptey—-upon the character of the coun- 
try, suffering in the eyes of Europe—upon the 
character of republican government, brought in- 
to question by the successful. usurpation of these 
institutions. -This last point isthe -sorest. Gentle. 
men speak.of the failure of experiments—the fai- 
lure of the specie experiment, asit iscalled by those 
who believe that paper is the ancient and univer- 
sal money of the world; and that the use of a little 
specie for the first time is now to be attempted. 
They dwell upon the supposed failure of “the ex- 
periment;” while all the monarchists of Europe are 
rejoicing in the failure of the experiment of repub- 
lican government, at seeing this Government, the 
last hope of the liberal world, struek and paratyzed 
by an oligarchy of banks—seized by the throat, 
throttled and. held as a tiger wonld holda babe— 
stripped of its revenues, bankrupted, and subjected to 
the degradation of becoming: their engine to force 
their depreciated paper upon helpless creditors. 
Here is the. place for mercy—upon the people—upon 
the Government—upen the character of the coun- 
try—upon the character of republican Government. 

The apostle of republicanism, Mr. Jefferson, has 
left it as.a political legacy to the people of the Upi- 
ted States, never to suffer their Government to fall 
under the control of any unauthorized, irresponsi- 
ble, or self-created institutions or bodies whatso- 
ever. His allusion was to the Bank of the United 
States, and its notorious machinations to govern 
theelections, and get command of the Government; 
bnt his admonition applies with equal’ force to afl 
other similar or, affiliated institutions; and since ` 
May last, it applies to the whole league of banks - 
which then “shut wp the Treasury,” and reduced 
the Government to helpless dependence: 

It is said that bankraptey is a Severe remedy to 
apply to banks; it may be answered that: it is “not 
more severe here than in England, where it applies 
to all banks of issue, except the Bank of England 
and a few others; and it is not more severe. to them 
than it is to merchants and traders, and to 
bankers and brokers, and all nnincorporated banks. 
Personally, L was disposed to make large allowan- 
ces for the conduct of the bunks. Our own impro- 
vidence templed them into an expansion of near 
forty milbons, in 1835 and 1836, by giving them 
the national domain to bank epon; a temptation 
which they had not fortitude to’ resist, and which 

- expanded them to near the bursting point. Then 
they were driven almost to a choice of bankruptey 
between themselves ond their debtors, by the act 
which required near forty millions to be distributed 
in masses, and at brief intervals among the States. 
Sume failures were inevitable under these cirenm- 
stances, andl was disposed to make liberal allowan- 
ces for then; but there are three things for which the 
banks have no excuse, and which ‘shonld for ever 
weigh against their claims to favor and confidence. 
These things are, first, the political aspect which the 
general suspension of payment was’ permitted to 
assume, and which it still wears; secondly, the issue 
and use of shin-plasters, and refusal to pay silver 
change, when there are eighty millions of specie in 
the country; third), the. retnsal, by the deposite 
banks, to pay cut the sais which had been severed 
from the Treasnry, and stood in the names of dis~ 
bnraing officers, and was ‘actually due to those 
who were performing work and labor, and render- 
ing daily services to the Government. For these 
three things, there is no excuse; and, while memory 
etams their recollection, there ean be no eont- 
dence in’ those who have done them. ‘ 

‘Phe Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 


arepane 


referred the consideration df the President’s recom- 
mendation for a bankrupt law against banking in- 
stitutions, have deferred their report, and moved to 
be discharged. I shall make no objection to the 
discharge, as legislation on this subject can be de- 
layed, without material prejudice to any interest, un- 
til the regular session. J shall look for a bill then, 
either, with or without the inclusion of other classes; 
aud Shall consider the decision. upon that bill as 
settling the question of the rights of the people, and 
the'supremacy of their Government, on one hand, 
and of the pretensions of the banks, and their per- 


manent supremacy over laws, Governments, Con-: 


stitauons, and the people, On the other. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN followed Mr. BENTON 
in a-speech of some length. 5 

Mr. WHITE offered à resolution instituting Ni- 
quiries in relation to the commissioners under. the 
treaty of 1830 with the Choctaw Indians. 

Mr. SOUTHARD introduced a resolution cal- 
Hog upon the War Department to furnish certain 
information jn relation tothe treaty of 1835 with 
the Cherokee Indians. x 

Mr. WALL introduced a resolution inquiring 
into'the expediency -of increasing the number of 
bills and documents to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. f 

The bill “to authorize the deposite of merchan- 
dise in public stores, and for other purposes,” was 
read a third time and passed. 

'The bill to revoke the charters of certain banks 
in the District of Columbia, was read a third time 
and passed. . : 

At the suggestion of Mr. WRIGHT, the ttle of 
the bill was altered. so as to read: “ A bill to re- 
strain the issuing of small notes in the District of 
Columbia.” . 

i {This bill was published in our paper of yester- 
day.] 

A bill for the relief of Mrs. Madison was also 
passed. . 

On motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, 

The Senate then went into Executive business, 
and then adjourned. . 


. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ©. 
> Tuvrspay, October 12, 1837. 

On motion of Mr. EVERETT, a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of. the Treasury in relation 
to the claim of Stockton and Stokes was ordered to 
be printed. 

On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, the Com- 
mittee .of Claims obtained leave to sit during the 
sessions of the house. Z 

Mr. GARLAND, of Va. on leave, submitted the 

following resolution, which was considered and 
adopted. 
. Resolved; That the Seceretary of the Treasury 
communicate to this House, as- early in the next 
session as practicable, the names of all. reccivers, 
vollectors,.or. depositors of the public money who 
are in default to the Government, the amount of 
such default, the length of time due, the security 
given, if any, and how. much has been or wiil hke- 
ly be lost, together with a copy of all correspon- 
dence upot: the subject trom the ist day of January, 
1834, to this time. i : 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The House then proceeded to the ubfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the conside- 
ration of the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Wiss on the 19th of September: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the causes of the Florida 
war, and into the causesof the delays and failures, 
and the expeditures which have attended the pro- 
secution of that war, and into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generaily;. that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 
aud papers, and that it have power to sit in the 
recess, and ihat it make report to the next session 
of Congress. . « 

Mr. GLASCOCK. had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution, by striking out all afier the word 
resolved,” and insert the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the prosecution of 
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. the House, and went into a lengthy detail to show 


| that there had been expended in the Florida war 


the same, and all the facts connected with its histo- . 


ry generally; and that said committee have power 
tosend for persons and papers.” f 

‘The question immediately pending, was the mo- 
uon of Mr. Howarp to strike our the works “that 
a select committee be appoinied,” and-insert “that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed.” 

Mr. McK AY made-some explanations in relation 
to the remarks he had made on yesterday. 


Mr. ADAMS supported the resolution, and con- © 


teuded that neither the Committee on Indian A flairs,. 
nor the Committee on Military Affairs, were ap- 
propriate committees to whom to refer this subject. 
He next replied to the remarks of Mr. McKay 
in relation to the composition of the committees of 


how the Committee. on Manufactures, of which he 
was chairman, bad been made up forseveral years 
past. He opposed the motion to postpone, becanse 
the committee should have all the time which eculd 
be given them ou this important inguiry, 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina called for 
the yeas and nays, on the motion. tu postpone, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. BOND then went into a recital of the va- 
rious appropriations mide by Congress, to show 


upwards of ten millions of dollars. 

Mr. McKAY said the gentleman was mistaken. 
A great part of these appropriations were for other 
purposes, and not for the service in Florida. The 
expenditures in Florida, according to an estimate 
he had made, did not exceed seven millions of dol- 
lars. He insisted upon the propriety of his motion 
to postpone, so that, at the co imencement of the 
next session, one branch of the inquiry might be 
sent to the Committee on Indian Affairs, another 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and the mat- 
ter of expenditures might be investigated by the 
Committee on the Expenditures of the War De- 
partment, ; X 

Mr. REED insisted that an investigation should 
be had by a select committee, as the subject was 
one of the greatest magnitude, and well worthy the 
attention of the Congress of the. United States. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY thought this discussion 
would have one good effect; namely, to make the 
committees on the expenditures of the different 
Executive Departments do their duties. It was 
the duty of these committees to inquire whether 
any improper expenditures were made, and sug- 
gest such retrenchments as were proper; yet with 
one exception, that of the Committee on the Ex- 
penditures of the State Department, these com- 
mittees had for- years neglected to. perform their 
duties. This he considered improper, and hoped it 
might be corrected. i 

Mr. A. H. SHEPHERD regretted that his col- 
league, who was known to be a reformer at heart, 
had thrown any obsiractions in. the way of this in- 
qniry. He then went on to detail the proceedings 
of the Committee on the Expenditures, of which 
he was chairman. . 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, My. Santa in the chair. 

Mr. GARLAND of Louisiana moved to take 
up the bill granting induigence to the deposite 
banks: lost. 

DIVORCE BANKS BILL. 

The committee then resumed the consideration 
of the © bili imposing additional duties, as deposi- 
tories in certain cases, on public officers.” 

‘The question pending was the substitute sub- 
mitied sometime since by Mr. GARLAND of 
Virginia. : 

Mr. HAYNES, who was entitled to. the floor, 
addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuamatan: At an early stage of this discus- 
sion, while the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of tke Union was engaged in the consideration 
of the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of de- 
posite with the States, so extraordinary were some 
ol the statements of fact, inferences, and arguments 
presented by some gentlemen who {ook part in it, 
more especially the remarks made by my honorable 
friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Thompson,) that 
nothing but the position occupied by me could 
have prevented my endeavoring to offeran imme- 


> diate reply. 


That honorable gentleman; in his zeak: 
to throw upon the late and. present administrations: 
the burden of the present difficulties and.¢mbarrass-., 
ments of this. country, was. pleased to institui 

comparison between the course pursued by: t 
monarchies of Great-Britain and. France, in 


for their subjects, and: the grievous “op: 
the American Government towards its: citizens. 
Among the extraordmary. statements sometimes 
ventured in this House, 1 was not prepared:to hear. 
an honorable gentleman speak in terms of eulogy. 
of the conduct of the French Government inthe 
memorable-explosion which terminated the Missis-~ 
sippi bubble. The honorable gentleman from 
South Carclina surely has not lately revived his’ 
historical recollections, or he would haye held very. 
different language in reference to the  cunduct. of 
the French Government at the-period to which, he: 
referred. p oor . ened 
What, Mr. Chairman, is the history of the Mise 
sissippi bubble? A foreign adventurer established 
a bank in Paris in the year 1716-07 17,,.whieb; hav~, 
iug been managed to apparent advantage fora few:. 
months, was purchased in the name ofthe Ming ity, 
the course of the following. year. . Banking: was: 
then a novelty in France, and the scheme:seemed.- 
to work se successfully, that an emission of paper 
suficient to redeem the public debt. was issued 
shortly after the bauk became. the property ‘of the: 
King. It would be a waste of time to recapitulate 
the measures which were adopted to enable this: 
bank to monopolize the whole external commerce 
of France. By what means it is unnecessary ty 
inquire, the shares, originally of the value of 500 
livres, were raised by a series of speculations, to 
the enormous advance of 10,000. The Government 


. having become alarmed by the wild and reckless 


spirit of speculation produced by an immensé 
issue of bank notes without-a specie fund for-their 
redemption, and fearing, there*migh D: a run Upon 
the “bank, issued an edict, under ‘severe .pepalties;:. 
that no individual: should have i his possession, in 
coin, more than the sum of five hundred livres. “To 
aid the bank in sustaining ‘its’ credit, the livre, in 
coin, was reduced or debased to. one-half its origi» 
nal value; and io cover the difference between, the 
livre in coin and the livre. in paper, the latter was 
made to undergo such successive’ reducctions it 
value as should, in the course of afew ‘months, 
bring it down to the standard of the debased coin 
of that denonination. . AJL would not do to sustain - 
the credit of the bank, and in the course of three or 
four years from its establishment, having afloat the 
enormous sum of four or five hundred: millions of 
dollars of irredeemable paper, the notable sheme 
was wound up by issuing. an ‘edict. reducing. the 
price of: shares to 5000 livres; which , was shortly 
followed by another, compelling its holders to fund 
the bills for the miserable pittance of an annuity 
for fifty years’ purchase, and that, so far as. E can, 
ascertain, without interest. This, sir, 1s à state- 
ment of what the honorabie gentleman from South 
Carolina has been pleased to eulogize, as showing 
the paternal care of the French Government for its 
subjects. s 
How far it tallies with the history of the late and 
present administrations of this Government, the , 
committee can judge. Of the parallel the honera- 
ble gentleman was pleased to institute between: the 
course of the British and American Governments 
towards their subjects and citizens, iu periods of 
pressure and alarm, I shall speak hereafter, Fiat, 
stale, and unprofitable as it would seem ‘to be, 1 
was not particularly surprised to hear the Ameri- 
ean Government charged, by almost every gentle- 
man opposed to the system of measures under con- 
sideration, with having’ produced the extraordinary 
state of things which. has existed: for the last few 
monthsin this country. -Such is the infirmity of 
our nature, that what is often repeated may, some- 
times, come lo’ be believed as truth, when: atits 
original promalgation it was known to contain: not 
one single element of truth whatsoever. ` And in 
what manner has this grave charge been supported?’ 
If it would-not be disrespectful to. those who have 
made it, I would say, we have had “declamation 
without argument, and assertion without “proof” 
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in ‘for a full measure of condemitiation is not 


wonderful; considering the tone in which the oppo- ; 


sition have spoken of him ever since the commence- 
mënt of bis administration. But, sir, I will not 
jmitate the example of those who have ascribed the 
late commercial revulsion to Executive usurpation, 
by relying on a mere contradiction of their charge, 
_ although, ia all fairness; I might'do so... 2 - 
“The first specification: against General Jackson 
is, that by fefusing to sanction- the iecharter of the 
United States Bank, he opened the field for the 
‘ e@reation and operation of State banks withont limi- 
tation or control; and, as a conseqvence, that the 
country has been ‘flooded with irredeemable paper. 
Aid here it may be proper to remark, that the oppo- 
nents of the late and present administrations are 
not agreed whether the paper currency has, or has 
not, been extended to an unreasonable amount. If 
I did not greatly ‘misunderstand the honorable gen- 
fteman from South Carolina, a considerable portion 
of his remarks was intended to show that the local 
bank issues had, at no period, gone beyond their 
proper and healthful proportion to the specie in this 
country. If his argument be true—and for the pre- 
sent I. shall pass it by: without further examination— 
. this grave charge’ of Executive: influence in pro- 
ducing an unsafe increase of bank capital and cir- 
culation,*must fall to the ground. That the veto 
upon the bill to recharter the United States Bank 
in 1832, may have had some influence in increasing 
the: establishment of local banks, and their conse- 
quent issues, I might: be disposed to admit, if the 
testimony of a distinguished financier, high in the 
confidence’ of my honorable friend. from South 
. Caroliaa, together wiih considerations connected 
with-it, did not go'to establish the contrary. It is 
well known: that the advocates of a national bank 
Þase their support of that measure on the ground 
| at it-can and will so'regulate and control the issues 
of the local banks, as to keep them in a sound and 
healthy condition. For the purpose of the present 
argument, it is sufficient that I admit it. It is 
‘equally well known, that after a charter had been 
|) granted to the stockholders of the late United States 
: Sank by the State.of Pennsylvania, its President 
congratulated them ‘upon its severance of the con- 
- néétion’ which had existed between the Govern- 
ment and the old bank, because it was better 
for both,.and the bank was stronger without 
it-than with it. - Put. this testimony: together, 
and howdare any ‘gentleman to say that the circu- 
lation of the local banks has bres unsound or exces- 
sive? They. shall not discredit their own witness, 
Mr. : Biddle, for the parpose of extricating them- 
selves from the contradictions by which they are 
environed.. What theu is the result? Either that 
there: has been no excess of local bank paper in 
circulation, or a national bank is impotent to re- 
Strain it: Icare. not which horn of the dilemma 
gentlemen may select —either is fatal to their favo- 
rite scheme of: a.-national bank. 
tbe- honorable. gentleman from South Carolina, he 
arguéd, or if he did not.so argue, it is a fair in- 
ference from ais. remarks upon the currency, that 
there: had “been ‘no over-trading in. this country. 
‘end “here, too, if- I am correct in my recollection 
of what was said by that gentleman, he is sustained 
by the testimony of Mr. Biddle, given in a letter 
addressed.to the distinguished member from Mas- 
gachusetts (Mr.. Adams) about the time Congress 
eonvened in 1836, in which he showed by the state 
of foreign exchange that this country had not over 
traded. : pee 
It is true, that in a subsequent letter, addressed 
by. him to’ the same distinguished individual, he. did 
‘gay that we had eaten, and drunken, and worn, a 
‘little too inuch, and we must pay for it. How-his 
friends can reconcile the inconsistency, it is not for 
mè toydetermine. But as other gentlemen haye 
‘pursued. à line of arzument very different from 
that wodden by my friend from South Carolina, it 
may be necessary that I should show in what they 
have been mistaken... They seem to think, one and 
all, except. the: honorable gentleman from Sonth 
Carolina, thatthe increzse of local banks and 
banking was: occasioned- entirely by the measures 
ef General Jackson’s administration, and in urg- 
ng this charge we kave been taunted with the pre- 


“the latë” President should -have come | 


If I understood | 


dictions of two distinguished cilizens of Massa- 
ehusetis, one a member of this, (Mr. Adams,) and 
the other a member of another branch of ‘this 


` Government, (Mr. Webster.) “It is said, and I do 


-money from the custody of that institution. 


not pretend to question: it, that it was foretold hy 
both the individuals referred to, that expansion, 
over-trading, pressure, and ruin, would be the re- 
sult of the Executive veto of the- United States 
Bank charter, andthe withdrawal of the~ public 
Well 
might ‘those gentleman predict such a result, when 
their own immediate fellow-citizens were so active- 


ly engaged in the bringing about its. fulfilment. | 


And here permit me to make one observation, 
Which seems to be a fair inference from the ge- 
neral tenor of the remarks upon this subject, that 
it would seem to be imputed to the friends of the 
late and present. administrations, that they have 
mainly contributed to that creation of local banks 
and banking, under which it is alleged the country 
is now suffering. For the purpose of ascertaining 
not only the rate of increase of banking capital 
within the. seven years from 1830. to 1836 inclu- 
sive, and the States which have contributed to itin 
the largest proportions, I will present a table còm- 
ptising five administration and five anti-adminis- 
tration States - 
Banking capital in— 


1830. 1836. 
New York - $20,083,353 37,308,000 
Maine -~ ` 2,050,000 3,935,000 
New Hampshire- - 1,791,000 2,603,000 
Virginia - 5,571,000 6,511,000 
North Carolina ~ — 3,195,600 2,664,000 
$32,690,353 $53,076,000 
—— "32,690,353 
Increase, $20,385,643 
| Massachusetts = $20,420,000 $40,830,069 
Vermont = 432,000 1,125,000 
Maryland - 6,250,495 8,203,000 
South Carolina - 4,631000 7,936,000 
Kentueky - 1,875,000 5,116,000 
$33,608,495 $63,210,000 
—. 33,608,495 
Increase, $29,601,505 


I have not considered it necessary to carry the 


-comparison further: by arraying any additional 


State. This selection probably makes it fair as if 
it included all the rest. But does not the result ex- 
cite our wonder? That, in five opposition States, 
containing an aggregate representative population 
of two millions‘and a quarter, without fractions, and 
sending to this House forty-seven representatives, 
the increase of banking capital within the period 
referred to should have exceeded the increase in the. 
five administration. States, containing a representà- 


tive population of upwards of four millions, and || 
sending here eighty-seven representatives, by more“ 


than nine millions of dollars; and that the increase 
in Massachusetts alone, loyal as she is to a 
national bank, should exceed the increase in 
all. the five administration States just men- 
tioned, notwithstanding that the greatest com- 
mercial city in the Union is situated in one 
of them. Henceforward, let no member of 
the opposition taunt us with the increase of local 
banks and banking, nor with the fulfilment of 
Massachusetts predictions. It is preposterous, sir, 
in view of these facts, to-aceuse General Jackson 
and his friends of their agency in this business, 
Well may it have happened that some who have 
made the charge were unable to see the mote in 
our eye, because there was a beam in their own, 
Suppose, then, it be conceded for this argument, 
that local banks and issues have been inordinately 
increased: let those who have had the largest 
share in the. mischief take their part of the odium, 
and Tam satisfied. But until they shall have done 
so, let thera not again say that we did it. I might 
have adverted to facts in the banking history of 
other States under the control of those opposed to 
the late and present. administrations, by which the 
disproportion would be inereased; but it can not be 


=. 


| necessary. As I have shown the relative increase 
of banks in a series of administration and anti- 
administration States, I will make a single observa- 
tion upon the subject of the general expansion of 
the paper. circulation. which is believed to have 

` occurred since the first of December, 1833. At 
that period, the order had-been but recently issued 
to change the custody of the public money`fro g 
the Bank of the United States to the local banks, 
Every one remembers the panic and pressure 
which existed from a short time after the meeting 
of Congress in 1833, to the close of that protracted 
session in 1834. There was no expansion, there 
could have been none, in the panic-stricken state 
of the country throughout that whole session. It 
is true that within a short time after the adjourn- 
ment the storm subsided, and things gradually 
returned to their accustomed channel§. What fol- 
lowed? 

It has been asserted, and, so far as I know, with- 
out contradiction, that from about November, 
1834, to July, 1835, the Bank of the United States 
extended its discounts about twenty, abd its circu- 
lation about ten millions of dollars, thus taking 
the lead in stimulating at its commencement, and, 
as I believe, creating that very spirit of speculation 
under which, so far as causes in this country have 
been concerned, we are now laboring. 

It is true, we have heard much about the effect 
of the Specie circular in producing the present em- 
barrments of the country. But for my own part, I 
have no doubt that its effect was any thing but in- 
jurious. If its operation was to restrain, as it cer- 
tainly must have been, and not to stimulate the spe- 
culations in. public lands, its effect could only have 
been salutary. But I forbear to go further into 
that subject. Before- I dismiss my review of the 
causes which have contributed to the multiplication 
of local banks, and #the increase of their capital, I 
must refer to one which, above all others, aside from 
the expanding resources and augmented popula- 
tion of the country, has in my opinion, been of 
the most efficient in bringing about that result; and 
that is the rapid and final extinction of the public 
debi since 1829, In whatever form a promise to 
pay money may be made, it is credit; in all con- 
ceivable varieties, from the open account io the in- 
sumenti under seal, including bank notes and 
stocks, whether ofcorporations or the Government, 
andin all these various forms may that credit be 

“used for commercial purposes. But it is not par- 
ticalarly for the purpese of illustrating the com- 
mercial uses of the evidences of the public debt, 
that I now speak of the effect produced by the re- 
demption of that debt upon the banking institu- 
tions of the country. I intend to speak of it merely 
as producing a transfer of capital from one em- 
ployment to another. In the year 1830, the pub- 
lic debt amounted to forty millions of dollars, which 
was redeemed in the short period of four years. 

A very large portion of that debt, how much it 

| is not particularly necessary to mention, was own- 
ed by capitalists in the commercial portions of the 
Union. Owned generally by those who preferred 
the security of the Government at even a moderate 
fate of interest, to any private security whatsoever, 
and who would have been glad that their 
stock could have been irredeemable for ever. 

But the Government had the right and the means 
to redeem it, and it was redeemed accordingly. 

The same motive which gave a preference to 
Government security, would naturally prefer the 
next best security, and that security existed, or was 
to be obtained, by banking corporations. Hence, 
the redemption of the public debt, at least in the 
commercial portions of the Union, by releasing the 
capital which had been invested in it, was one of 
the most efficient, I doubt not the most efficient, 
cause of increasing the number and capital of 
the local banks in that portion of the Union to 
which I have referred. : 

In the younger States, where capital was scarce, 
other causes have been instrumental to the same 
result—the multiplication of banks, and the aug- 
mentation of their capital. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, that. the scarcity of a circulating medium, 
in the States last referred to, has been maily in 
strumental in introducding to the establishment of 
banks. When we consider a well settled principle 


of wade—that a profitable channel of enterprise al- 
ways, fora time, tempts adventurers into it, until 
its profits are brought down to the level of other 
pursuits, and for a time below them—especially 
when capital is suddenly released. fromy other pur- 
suits, and left unproductive in the hands of its own- 
ers, we need not doubt that much of the over-bank- 
ing of this country has resulted from the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. Having, as I think, ac- 
quitted the late administration of the charge of pro- 


ducing the banking mania which has manifested. 


itself within the’ last seven years, 1 will proceed 
to inquire into the immediate causes which have 
produced the revulsion nnder which the country is 
now laboring. Whatever may be the opinions: of 
others, I have no doubt that this revulsion has been 
occasioned by the heedless extension of credit in 


every form in. which credit may be employed, as 


by bank issues, bills of exchange, &c. 

“It may be impossible not only to ascertain what 
isthe amount of the currency of a country, but 
what should be its proportion to the commerce of 
that country; nor is it at all material to my pur- 
pose, in regard to the present inquiry : that individu- 
al or community has over-traded which can not meet 
its engagements. Will any one controvert ‘this 
proposition? If it be incontrovertible, and I be- 
lieve it to be so, have the banks been guilty of over- 
banking, and the merchants of over-trading? 


The present condition of the country can answer: 


fhis question, With a large balance of foreign 
debt unsatisfied, aud for which there are no pre- 
sent means of satisfaction, who can deny that the 
merchants have over-traded?—and are the banks 
in a better condition? How stood the accounts of 
the late deposite banks as to immediate means and 
liabilities on the’ 15th of August? They show im- 
mediate liabilities to the amount of one hundred 
and four millions of dollars, and immediate means 
to the amount of but forty-four millions and about 
eight hundred and nine thousand dolars, of which 
only ten millions five hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars and a fraction was in specie. In the gene- 
ral account of means and liabilities, it is true that 
a large amount of these obligations are to the 
stockholders; but the fact of the great  dispropor- 
tion between their discounts. and circulation, shows 
conclusively that much of the stock itself has been 
withdrawn from them, and exists in mere credit in 
the notes of the stockholders; thus showing that the 
supposed capital of the banks is credit, and not 
money. But if evidence is wanting, as conclusive 
as evidence can be, to prove that the banks have 


over-traded, it is found in the fact, that they can 


got redeem their promises, and at best are only able 
to exchange one promise for another. For my 
part, I can not conceive how any advocate of the 
banks.can pretend that they have not over-traded 
to an enormous extent, without indirectly charging 
them with deliberate and wilful fraud upon the 
public. It may be said that the banks are unable 
to meet their engagements because their debtors are 
unable to pay them. But this only carries us one 
step furthe? to the conclusion, that the whole coun- 
try has over-traded—a fact of which I have not the 
smallest doubt. I might have shown the enormous 
disproportion between the value of our exports and 
imports for the two or three years ending with the 
year 1836, of the immense sums vested in public 
lands, the disproportion between the prices of. vari- 
ous species of property, and the annual profits of 
such property ; but 1 have chosen to save the com- 
mittee and myself such details, and only to pre- 
sent incontrovertible facts, establishing, beyond 
- the shadow of doubt, that the- banks have over- 
banked, and the traders have cver-traded.. What 
has stimulated to all this is the inordinate 
hastening to be rich. I will not stop to inquire 
whether. this over-irading has been occasioned 
exclusively by an over-issue of paper money, 
from reduced supply, or ;speculative demand 
for various commodities, believing, as I do, that 
the first and last. ef these causes have operated 
jointly in producing the present: embarrassment. 
For the first, there is no remedy bat the partial one 
of reducing and: reforming the currency. I may 
be asked, if, as you suppose, the Government is 
free from. the sin of producing the evils ander 
which the cotin ry now labors, what is the remedy 
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for relieving them? I answer, that the remedy is“ 


mainly to be found in the industry and economy 
of the people. So faras the Government can iñ- 
directly rélieve, by its action on the deposite banks, 
and the obligations of the importing merchants, it 
can go, and no further. But, in-its action on these 
subjects, its relief will reach the remotest ramifica- 
tions of society.. It- has been well said, that the 
mercantile community pervades the remotest por- 
tion of the body politic. If this be so—and none 
can deny it—relief to the importers will be felt by 
the humblest and remotest citizen of this great Re- 


“public, to whom mercantile credit has been extend- 


ed. And, although indulgence to the suspended 
depostie banks will not reach to so wide an extent, 
it will relieve those who stand. in the greatest need 
of relief. Thus, the passage of the bills to extend 
indulgence on duty bonds, and to give time to the 
banks gradually to call in their dues from their 
debtors, will extend relief to a number of our em- 
barrassed fellow-citizens, which no one is able to 
estimate. And here T may be permitted to reply 
to the remarks of my honorable friend from South 
Carolina, in which he endeavored to contrast. the 
conduct of the British Government, in 1797, 
in a period of commercial distress, with that 
of his own Government, in: this season of pres- 
sure. and embarrassment. My honorable friend 
told us that the pressure in Great Britain was re- 
lieved, at the period referred to, by the issue of no 
more than twelve millions of exchequer bills. And 
if he has attended to the state of the moncy mar- 
ket at New York, he must know that it has been 
decidedly improved even by the; passage of 
the bills which have come down from the Senate, 
especially those giving indulgence on duty bonds, 
and authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, espe- 
cially the latter. How, then, can he extol the 
British Government, and condemn his own for 
adopting a measure of the same character? What 
distinction can be drawn between exchequer bills, 
in the one case, and Treasury notes in the other, 
in their effects, I am at a loss to discover. 
over the question, whether or not there is, or soon 
will be; a deficit in the Treasury. To me it seems 
to be a question on which there can “be but one 
opinion: tk at there is such a deficit, and that it can 
only be met by using the credit of the Government. 
Whether it is best to use it in the form of Treasury 
notes, or by authorizing a loan in the ordinary way, 
is a matter of indifference, as it respects the obli- 
gations which will be contracted by the Govern- 
ment. Noram I sofficiently, versed in questions 
of finance to say which will be the preferable mode. 
But, to my mind, the most immediate and direct is 
the course best suited to, the present wants of the 
Government, and that is to issue Treasury notes. 
Nor can it be of any very great consequence 
whether they are hoarded or go into general circu- 
lation. In either case, they will displace an equal 
amount of the present circulating medium, driving 
it out of, or into circulation, as they may be laid 
up, or otherwise; and if we may be permitted to 
look forward to their final effect, they will contri- 
bute, at no distant day, most materially, to restore 
a sound currency. Situated as I was during the 


. discussion of the bill to postpone the fourth instal- 


ment of deposite with the States, connected, as it 
is, with the bilis yet to be disposed of, I may be 
permitted, in the latitude given to the debate, to 
say a word or two upon it. 

The period of making that deposite was at hand; 
the Treasury had not the means of making it, nor 
could they be commanded without creating a pub- 
lic debt. ‘Thus necessarily arose the question, 
whether Congress had the power to fax the people 
to enable it to raise a fund to deposite in the 
treasuries of the States? To my mind, the answer 
was clear, that the Constitution had conferred no 
such power upon us. Ifit had, the- policy might 
well be doubted of taxing the peop:e with one hand, 
and returning the money so raised wich the other, 
by which they Would receive it with the joss of 
the expense of collecting, and the interest for the 
time intervening between the collection and trans- 


` fer, subject to the serious objection that it would 


never, it couid never, be equitably returned to 
those from whom it had been collected. 
I have already adverted to the causes which led 


I pass ` 


‘to the present embarrassments of ‘this country, i: 
-over-banking and over-trading which have'charac 
terized iis business ‘transactions for the last two ò 
three years. But as these were! the’ remote;’ 
was the efficient or. proximate cause of the p: 
revulsion both in Great Britain and Ameti¢ 
answer, the course adopted by the bank of Englar 
when called upon to prop the’ failing credit of 
American houses, so called, but Enstis} bankers," 
who had gone enormeusly beyond’ their’ me in 
the acceptance of drafts from this country for which 
the owners had furnished no fund of ‘redemption: 
whatsoever. That measure of the bank not only” 
destroyed for the time the creft of the owners of 
the bills referred to, but shook American ‘credit’ to: 
its foundation, and resulted in the immediate and 
ruinous fall in the price of the great staple of dur’ 
country; by which the means of American mers: 
chants were reduced to almost one-half the amount? 
of their value at the time their debts‘ were contracte ; 
ed. This being the fact, which none can question, © 
is it wonderful that cousternation and rain spread’ ' 
over the land? If any one can doubt the’ effect. of? * 
that measureof the bank, in applying the: maici? 
which has produced this mighty explosion, he ‘isa’ 
much greater sceptic than T am. If any other proof’ 
was wanting beside open and apparent connection ca 
the cause and its effect, it will be found in the exist“ 
ing state of the money market in Great Britains“ 
Shortly after the Bank of England had, intentionally” 
or unintentionally, I shall not stop to inquire, 
knocked. down the price of cotton, she came for~ 
ward to sustain the. private bankers who “had! 
involved themselves by their: American accep-? 
tances, the London money market became “easy; 
and we are now told that money isa drug there, 
and can be obtained on unquestionable security for’ 
three and a half per cent. per atinuni, and probably. 
much lower. Thus am I sustained in the assertion’ 
that the immediate and efficient cause of the pre-" 


sent pecuniary condition of this country, was thë“ 


a motives 


phs, 


of idle capital in New York, Boston, and, other é 
cities, which remained idle for want of that confi- 
dence between man and man which is the life-blood 
of credit in every country in the world. {have aly © 
ready stated what measures might, and as Tsupposed f 
would, be adopted by Congress for the relief.of the He 
country in the present extraordinary emergency: . 
extension of time on dyty bands, and reasonable 
indulgence to the suspended deposite banks.” 7. 
But can no measures be adopted as preventives © 
against, the recurrence of a similar calamity? 1: 
think there can; and that they are to be ‘found, not 
in the charter of a. national bank, but in the mea- 


_ sures proposed for ultimately collecting the publie 


dues in the only medium recognised by the Consti- : 
tution as money; and in changing the, mode of | 
keeping the public revenue. But I may be asked,” 
why not establish a national bank? I answer, 
first, not only because the Constitution confers no 
power to do ‘so, either in terms or rational ins , 
ference, but its history forbids the implication, ` 
of it in the fact that the federal convention. 
was. asked ‘to confer it, and it yefused pe- .- 


remptorily todo so. I will not so far insult the. 
committee as to go over the argument to shew how i 
farany doubt arising upon the face of an insiru-: 


be inexpedient to exercise it. It would be inexpe-~ 
dient, first, because the whole history. of the late 
national bank, and. its suceessor, the United States 
bank of Pennsylvania, conclusively shows, that it 
can not, or it will not, prevent over-hanking, and 
consequent over-trading,Ibrough the instrumentality 
of the local banks. a ; 
New ag Imay? be to public affairs, T hate not 
forgotten the-history of the commercial embarrass, 
ment which reached its acme in the year 1819, less 
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» than three years from the time when the United 
> States: Bank, established ayowedly to prevent the 
fúture recurrence of excessive local bank circula- 
lion, had gone. into operation. An embarrassment 
occasioned by the same spirit of reckless adventure 
in public‘lands, and every thing else that could: be 
made the: subject. of speculation, which characte- 


: rized: the money transactions of the country in 1835. 
and. 1836..." If there are any here too young to re- 


member, or who have been too indolent to acquire, 
Information upon, that subject, it. is sufficient to 


point them. to the impotence of the Pennsylvania ; 


: Bank of the United States, avowed by its president 


- within two ‘short years to be stronger. than its pre- ` 


.dc@essor, to ward off such a calamity. 
itis true, that when its suspension was announ- 
ced in May last, its presiding officer informed the 
country ‘that if it had consulted its own strength, 
that suspension would not have been necessary. 
But, if the. fact. was as he stated, how much 
worse Was. that act than it has been characterized 
by.a distinguished individual to whom the declara- 
tion was. made, let an insulted and injured people 
decide. . If it was true, there are no terms of con- 
demnation known to human language strong 
enough to express the execration which it merits. 
But ‘there is another, andto my mind, equally 


Strong,. or stronger, if possible; objection’ to the | 


establishment of, a national “bank. “It is. the politi- 
cal character assumed by the late bank, especially 


when. coupled with its foreign connections. “To the 
employment of foreign capital, wielded by Ameri- 
can hands, dirécted by American hearts, in furthe- 


and control the local banks, as to restrain their 
issues within Safe and proper limits, I will first con- 
sider the proposition to require all payments to. the 
Government to bè ultimatety made in the constitn- 
tional coin of the country, and in that only. It has 
been said by gentlemen opposed to this, what they 
call innovation, that it is calculated and intended 
to destroy the systera of credit upon which this 
country has reached its present elevated rank among 
the nations of the world... But iu what manner can 
it effect. such a result? Is any member of this com- 
mittee prepared to permit the debts due to the Go- 
vernment to be discharged in irredeemable and in- 
convertible paper? If not, who can entertain a 
sonable objection to requiring their payment, not 
mises, but money? : 
her’ would be the difference between the pay- 
in Or bank notes, convertible into it at 
will of older, in its effect upon the inferests 
of: the bani? ‘H they should be always ready, as 
they certainly should be, to redeem their notesfat the 
; wall of the holder, what hardship can there be in 
_fequiring that the Government debtar shall co con- 


W 


‘present administrations, with, perhaps, occasional 


pet ceteras gentlemen have applied to it. Nothing 
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vert them without making it necessary that it 
shculd be done by the colleciing officers of the 
Government? It may be said, that as it would only 
be a question of convenience between private indi- 
viduals and the collecting officers, that the conve- 
nience of the community should always be pre- 
ferred. But, upon acloser examination, it will be 
found, that, even upon this. point, there is no. 
equality whatsoever. The collecting agents of the 
Government may be engaged, and in the large im- 
porting cities will certainly. be almost constantly, in 
receiving money for the Government; -therefore it 
is much more reagonable that individuals should 
convert their bank notes into specie before making 
payment to the collecting agents of the Govern- 
ment, than that the whole burden should fall upon 
these agents. But, I apprehend, that to require 
payment to the Government in coin, in every in- 
stance, will have a salutary influence ‘upon specie 
paying banks, so called, in restraining imprudent 
issues of paper by-them. That no injustice would 
be done either to individuals or the banks, upon the ` 
principle that all bank paper shall be convertible 
into specie, by the adoption of the scheme proposed, 
is, lo my.mind, as clear and conclusive as mathe- 
matical demonstration: could make it. But we 
have heard it said by the opponents ‘of this mea- 
sure, who are alike the opponents of the late and 


exceptions, that by this scheme we should create 
one currency for the Government and another | 
for the people. But how such an objection 
can be sustained I can not imagine. Gen- 
tlemen, in making jt, would seem to con- 
found the present condition ‘of bank paper 
with what would be widely different, if it possessed 
the supposed convertibility, the only element which 
can entitle it to the character of money. If the ope- 
tation of the system of specie payments should be 
such as to bring back the banks to the fairand pro- 
per redemption of their notes, E would askin what se- 
sential particular would the one currency differ from 
the other? In fact, the whole currency of the coun- 
try would then consist of specie or credits equivalent: 
a result which would do more to prevent the in- 
duigence of rash and ruinous Speculation, than any 
other measure the Government could adopt short 
of the entire destruction of that system of commer- 
cial credit, which, properly controlled by prudent 
foresight and economy, is so essential to the main- 
tenance of our national and individual prosperity. 
IfI have been so: fortunate as to make my mean- 
ing understood, I think Ihave shown that thescheme 
proposed, would establish a currency of equal 
value to the Government and the people, and such 
an one as would lay the fabric of our prosperity on 
foundations too stable ever to be again. shaken 
dewn by such revulsions as have occurred, at least 
on two occasions, within Jess ‘than the last twenty 
years. > y 
In the discússion which has taken place upon 
the various propositions presented by the Commit- 
tee. of Ways and Means, in conformily to Exe- 
culive recommendation, we have heard much about 
taking care of the Government, and neglecting 
the people. What, sir, is the Government? | [tis 
but an agency constituted by the people themselves, 
for the: promotion of their own prosperity and hap- 
piness. And what, I would ask, is desired in the 
measures proposed: for relief of the Government, 
but to give it the means of carrying out the will öf 
the people? To my mind, itis the idlest of all 
clamors to say, that because we intend to place the 
Government in a condition to execute the pur- 
pose of its creation, that purpese being to secure 
the public prosperity and happiness, that we are 
providing for the Government, as something -dis- 
tinct from, and opposed te, the interests of the peo- 
ple. i 
i The last particular topic upon which I desire 
to offer a few observatians to the consideration of 
the committee, is the mode proposed for the safe 
keeping of the public revenue. And what is that 
mode, stripped of all the mystery and disguise 
which has been atiempted to be thrown around 
it, by the incezsant outery of exchequer banks, 
Treasury bank, Sub-Treasury System, and all the 


more uor less-than the plain republican, unsophis. 


‘tive: for their offices? 


-duces the objection 


ticated scheme of requiring the receivers of the pub- 
lic. řevenue to be answerable for its safe-keeping, 
What feature of a bank can it be possibly sup- 
posed to possess? It is not contemplated to autho- 
rizethe issue of paper of auy kind as the mere re~ 
presentative of the money so deposited for safe- 


_ keeping. 


- Al that is intended, beyond the payment of mo- 
ney, upon- properly authorized. drafts from the 
Treasury, to the public creditors, is the occasional 
transfer of it, as circumstances may require, from 
one place to another, for the disbursements of the 
Government. It is not, therefore—it can not ‘in 
any Sense be so considered—a bank of any sort 
whatever. , . 

What, then, are the objections to it? That it 
will increase the patronage of the Government, by 
the increase of publie officers, and the additional 
expenditure necessary for their “compensation ; 
that the money will be unsafe in the custody of the 
public officers; and that it will open the door to the 
corrupt influence of the Executive, and may lead 
tothe establishment of an odious despotism upon 
the rains of the Constitution. The very decisive 
vote which has been recently given, here and else- 
where, on the subject of a national bank, renders 
it unnecessary for me to discuss its merit asa pub- 
lic depository. The only comparison which jt 
is then necessary to institute is between the BY Se 
tem pursued and a retura to the emp-oyment of 
the local banks. Nor does it-seem material to 
carry that comparison further than the considera- 
tion of the objeetions just stated to the placing’ the 
custody of the revenue in the hands of the cullect- 
ting officers of the Government. So fat as T have 
heard, no one is willing to restore the revenue to 
the custody of the banks, upon any other principle 
than as a special deposite, not’ to be used by 
them for any purpose, and to be paid over 10 the 
orders of the Treasury whenever it may bereqnired. 

Nor is 1t proposed, so far as I have understood, 
to ask the banks to perform this service w thout 

‘just compensation. What compensation, 1 would’ 
ask, do gentlemen suppose they would require for 
such service, including the risk of safely keeping 
‘the public money? eee 

I know bat little of banking transactions, but 
have little doubt the service required would not be 
performed by them for less than one per centum 
upon the money committed to their charge. 
Taking then, the public revenue at twenty millions 
per anum, and the cost of its custody would be 
two hundred thousand dollars. ; 

But that I may be within the rate which must be 
conceded by every one as low enough; I will fix it 
atone-halt of one per cent. and the annual ex- 
pense will be one hundred thousand dollars, a sum 
larger by forty thousand dollars than the sum 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, if itshall 
becommitted to the collecting agents of the Govern. 
ment. On thescore ofeconomy, therefore,the calcula- 
tion is decidedly in favor of the system proposed. 

But to the question of patronage. How much will 
Executive patronage be increased by the appoint- 
ment of a small additional number of clerks in 
some half a dozen cities or Jess in this Union? 

Se far from being increased, it will be lessened in 
comparison with the numerous banks which would 
seek the custody of the public moncy, and to which 
it would be committed, the compensation being 
made an object to them, and without it they would 
not resume the responsibility, by a President desis 
rous to establish the reign of influence and cor- 
ruption. It may be answered, that there would 
be less danger of a corrupt usé of the public mo- 
ney, if placed in the keeping of the banks, than 
in the hands of public officers. For my part, I 
can not perceive the force of such an objection, | 
Is it said that there is danger of servility on account 
of dependence of public. agents upon the Execu. 
The question is then re- 
solved into a question ‘of money, and as that re- 
against the public officers and 
the bank to the same principle, it is unworthy of 
further consideration. But, it may be said 
that the chances of Executive corruption will be 
increased by the greater facility of © obtaining 
money from ‘public officers than from the banks. 


: To this, IT answer, that there can be nO-possible 


difference in the matter.. The. same checks and 
control exist in the one case as the other. And 
the banks are as much~ bound to auswer the 
drafts of the public Treasury, as ‘the public 


officers cduld be, and would as read ily answer them. , 


Human nature is essentially the same under equal 
circumstances, and the officers of banks would be 
quite as likely to act under the influence of tempta- 


tion to execute a corrupt Executive will, sufficient | 


inducements being offered, as would the collecting 
officers of the Government. J come now to the only 
remaining question—the question of the safety of 


the public revenue. under the system proposed. : 


And in discussing this question, I must be permitted 
to inquire, what magic is imparted by an act of 
incorporation, by which the honesty of men be- 


comes sc purified and refined, that they are placed ' 


above the ordinary level of their’ race? ff the 
homely proverb of an English lawyer. of former 
days be true, cofperation morality has nothing to 
boast of when compared with that of individuals. 
But it is said that allowing that public collecting 
officers are generally as honest as the officers ‘of 
banks, yet the stock of the latter. furnishes better 
security. than an individual can offer. On this 
point I am at issue with the objector, and say that 
the public officer will. be able to make the Govern- 
ment as secure as the banks. ` 

4. Burif it were allowed that occasional default 
might be the consequence of confiding the custody 
of the public money to the collecting officers, how 
long would it be before it would amount to the loss 
and inconvenience already experienced by employ- 
ing the banks, and receiving bank paper in pay- 
ment for public lands before the system of cash 
payments was adopted, or the inconvenience alrea+ 
dy experienced within the jast five months, not to 
say—for yet it cannot be said—what losses may in 
the end be sustained in the debts now due by the 
late deposite banks. 

Norr.—In making the hasty report of the fore- 
going remarks, I gave more consequence to the re- 
demption of the public debt than the course those 
remarks, as delivered in debate, gave to it. Ihave 
no doubt that it was one of the most efficient 
cause of that increase was the pernicious principle 
ef establishing and conducting banks upon credit, 
and not money. ma CEH 

Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts spoke at 
some length in reply to Mr. Haynes, and against 
the bill. 

Mr. POPE followed on the same side, and con- 
tinued till half-past two o'clock, when his remarks 
were arrested by the hour, and the House took its 
usual recess till four o’ciock. 


[EVENING SESSION.) 
DIVORCE HILL. 

Tho House went into Committee of the Whole, and resumed 
the consideration of the Senate bill “imposing additivsal duties 
on public officers as depositories in certain cases? the question 
being on the amendment offered by Mr. GARLAND. 

Biore Mr. POPE resumed, he gave way, at that gentleman's 
request, to Mr, Cusuman, who addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: f 

Mr. CUSHMAN observed, that asthe gentleman from Ken- 
tueky had made a personal allusion to him, he would wiih that 
gentleman’s leave say a word or two, by way of explanation. 
Tt is crue, as that gentleman says, that while the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means was under discussion, ‘and after 
it had been debated during the morning hour for several days, 
he moved the previous question. Je is tue also, that the 
honorable gentieman from Kentucky asked him to withdraw 
the motion, that he might make a few remarks upon that sub- 
ject, and he now complains that he was then prevented from 
so doing by the above mentioned mation. i 

Mr. C. said there were two reasons why he did not comply 
with that request. The first was, that there was around bim a 
general desire that it should not be granted; and if he had with- 
drawn it, the same motion would have been. renewed by some 
other gentleman, Secondiy, that the subject of a United Siates 
Bank had, for the last five orsix years, been the common theme 
of discision in every city, town, village, and hamlet in the ceun- 
try. Ivisteue, he said, that several genvemen, during this 
debate, had declared tit the subject of a bank haz not been 
before the people for their discussion, but it wasthebank. 

Mr. -C. said if gentlemen would only go back to the re-election 

-~ of the late venerable President of the United States, they would, 
find that tat Presidential canvass was put upon the question of 


bank orno bank. A bank, fhe bank, or any bank, were all de- ` 


nounced by the peopleat that time, as appears by the result of 
thatelection. It wae the-pivot upon which that election turned. 
But if the subject of establishing a bank was not before the peo- 
ple for consideration at that time, the whole subject was before 
them during the election of the present Chief Magistrate of the 
United States eee 
Mr. Van Buren, before the late Presidential election, in pur- 
suance of a call which was made upon him for that purpose, 
declared, in the most unequivocal manner, that-he could rot 
tion an institution of that character: and this, was, the-pivot, 
hich that distinguished Individual was elevated to 
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the Presidency. ‘Twice, therefore, have the people declared ` 


thata United States Bank ought not to be established. 

Mr. ©. observed that from the course which he had thought 
proper to pursue, some gentlemen may have supposed that he 
was disposed to check unnecessarily the freedom of debate. But 
he would assure genulenten that they mistook bis character alto- 
gethor. He would go with him who would go furthest to pro- 
teet the great vital principles of civil and religions liberty, the 


„freedom of speech, the liberty of the-prese, and the right of pe- 


tition. These sacred rights he never would yield, but with the 
last breath of life. A ; 

Bat there isa very wide difference. between the rightful èx- 
ereise ofthese invaluable privileges, anda wilful abtise of them. 
‘To correct this evil, this abuse, the rule regulating a call for the 
previous question, was adopted asa part ofthe ‘by-laws of. this 
House. A rule which has existed ever since the formation of 
the General Government. A similar rule has been adopted by 
several State Legisiatures to correct the abuses which are the 
subject ofso much complaint in this House. In fact, nothing 
of any importance could be accomplished in this House with 
out stich a law. i 

On the east side of the Atlantic, in the Spanish Cortes, the 


question asked js, “ Has has not this subject been sufficiently ` 


debated?” If this question is responded to by a majority of that 
body, an end is put to the discussion, and ‘a vote taken ‘upon 
the main question. This is the operation of the rule fur the 
previous question in this House: the-design. of the motion is to 
ask the House ifthe subject under consi?sration has not been 
sufficiently debated, and can uot be enforced without a majority 
of the members present. As the gentlemian from Kentucky 
states that he merely alluded to hin as stating a fact, and nat 
for the purpose of impugning the purity of his motives, Mr. C. 
observed that he would close his remarks by stating, that so 
long as his fellow-citizens of New Hampshire should provide 
him a seat upon this floor, be would faithfully and independent- 
ly execute his political trust; and should any gentlemen here or 
elsewhere dare to question the purity of his motives, he would 
pronounce hima base calumniator, 

Mr. POPE concluded his remarks, 

Mr. W. C. JORNSON of Maryland was in favor of post- 
poning a subject of so much importance for discussion at the 
regular session. He deprecated. the idea of hurrying throneh 
the House such weighty matters. He went on at considerable 


length to endeavor to prove that the present distress of the’ 


country was caused by the war of General Jackson on the United 
States Bank, and the issue of the Specre circular. 

On concluding his remarks, 

Mr, CAMBRELENG moved that the committee rise and 
report the bill. 

On this motion a division was called and tellers appointed, 
when the motion was negatived; ayes 75, noes 93. 

‘Lhe question was then taken on Mr. Gartanp’s amendment, 
and, tellers being ordered. it was rejected; ayes 73, noes YU. 

Mr. DAWSON then offered another subs: itnte. 

Mr, CUSHING then obtained the floor, and stated that he 
was prepared now to go on with an argumett he intended to 
make; or he would, if it was the desire ofgentlemen, move that 
the committee rise. x 

Mr. C. therefore moved that the committee rise; which mo- 
tion was agreed to—nyes 97, nces 69. 

The SPEAKER having resumed the chair, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, from the Committee of Claims, by 
the general consent of the House, reported a bill to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide: for the: payment of horses 
lost or eestroyed in the military service of the United States.” 
approved January 20, 1837; which was. twice read, and com- 
mineg to the Committee of the Whole en the state of the 

nim. $ 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina. the amend- 
ment of Mr, Dawson of Georgia to the bill imposing additional 
duties as depositories on public officers, was ordered to be 

rinted. 
p Mr. PATTON then moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called. for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and were—yeas 102 nays 85 

“So the House adjourned at 9 o’clock, p. m. 


IN SENATE, 
; Fripay, October 13, 1837. 

The VICE PRESIDENT being absent, the Se- 
nate proceeded to ballot for Charman pro tem. 
when the Hon. WILLIAM R. KING was duly 
elected. 

Mr. KENT presented a memorial from J. H. 
Causten, praying a revocation of the charter of the 
Bank of the Metropolis: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TIPTON presented a memorial from cer- 
tain citizens of Cass county, Indiana, praving that 
the pre-emption law of 1830 may be revived: or- 
dered to He on the table. i 

Mr. SOUTHARD presented a petition of H. R. 
Lee and others, praying the incorporation of a na- 
tional bank: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SOUTHARD also presented petitions a- 
gainst the annexation of Texas; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. YOUNG presented a preamble and resolu- 
tions from the Illinois Board of Public Works, in 
favor of aid from the General Government for 
completing certain internal improvements: ordered 
to lie on the table, and be printed. 

A resolution was passed giving to the several 
officers of the Senate two months’ additional pay. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
WHITE, was taken up and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, requested to inform the Se- 
nate, at the commencement of the next session of 
Congress, whether a board of commissioners has 


been organized under the provisions of the act of i 
Congress, approved the 3d day of March, 1837, en= 
titled “An act for the appoiaiment of commissions ; 


ers to adjust the claim to reservations of land under. -` 


the 14th article of the treaty of 1830 with thés 
Choctaw Indians? when said board. was organize. 
ed, and what. progress. the commissioners. have 


‘made in. the discharge of their duties; and that he)... 


cause to be laid before the Senate, atas early. a day.: 
of the next session as practicable, a copy of there <- 
port of the said’ commissioners, together with a 
copy of such instructions as may have been given 
them, andalso the amount of expenses incurred ` 
under said act. . ne i 
On motion of Mr, CLAY, it was | f 
Resolved, That the President. be requested: to 
communicate, atan early period of the next session, 
what progress has been made in securing from the 
Mexican Government ‘any acknowledgment of, or 
provision for, the payment of the claiins due to. 
American citizens, if not incompatible with the » 
public. interests. : f Se 
Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the following. reso» 
lution : , K Ta 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be direct 
to submit to the Senate, at as early a day às pra- : 
ticable, a plan for the protection of the northern: 
and eastern frontiers of the United States, desig- 
nating the poinisto be permanently occupied by 
garrisons, the auxiliary stations for reserves and 
deposites of munitions and other supplies, the. 
routes to be established for. the purpose of main- 
taining a safe and prompt intercourse between. the 
several stations, and from these with the depois: in 
the interior; and, finally, the minimum force which; .. 
in his opixion, will be required to maintain the 
peace of the conntry. E 
The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
SOUTHARD, was taken up and agreed to. ` 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed . 
to furnish to this House, at. the commencement. of 
the ensuing session, ‘copies of all the correspon. 
dence between the War Department, or any officer... 
thereof, with any. commissioner, agent ‘or other: 
person, not heretofore communicated, leading to: 
and connected with the treaty of December, 1835, 
or the supplemental articles thereof, between the 
United States and the Cherokee Indians, and also 
such correspondence as grew ont of said treaty, 
and communicaticns received from the Cherokees,” 
or any portion of them in relation to the same; as’ 
also a statement of the amount of money which 
has been drswn from the Treasury under any ap- 
propriation connected with said treaty; how. the, 
same has been disbnrsed; how much remains in the: 
hands of any and what: disbursing offiter or agent, - 


and what agents, and’ for what: particular objects: 
such disbursements. have ‘been made; copies-of: the 
instructions to such disbursing agents in relation 
to the same; copies of their accounts and corre- 
spondence with them, ani the present situation of 
the appropriations and: objects of expenditure; 
showing also how much of said expenditare. js 
charged or chargeable to the fund appropriated to 
carry into effect said treaty. i : 

On motion of Mr. SOUTELARD, it was 

Resetved, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
directed to report to the Senate at the commence- 
ment of the next session uf Congress— 

Ist. The state, condition and amount of the navy 
pension fund. io 

21. The state, condition and amount of the said 
fund on the Ist December next. 


3d. Th- operation and effect upor. said fand of. 
the act entitled anacı for the more equitable ad= 
ministration of the navy pension fund, passed 3d“ 
March, 1837. EO ee 

4th. The number and names of persons placed 
on the pension list, the times when-pensious : were 
granted to them, and the amountiof money paid to 
each under said act. ` 


The bill from the House of Representatives to 
provide for the payment of horses destioyed m the 
military service of the United States, was taken 


-up and passed; also the bill for the relief of Mrs. 


D. P. Madison. 
On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate wert. 
into Executive business; and soon after adjourned. 


extensive. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
eee Auge Fermay, October 13, 1337. 

Qa motion. of Mr. WAFTTLESEY, the House resolved itself 
Into Committee of the Whole, Mr, Barcos in the Chair, and 
took-up ths bill to aniend the act entitied “An act to provide 
for the payment of horses and other property lost in the military. 
serrice of the United States.’ f ‘ 

o [This BHE was to provide for a class of cases of horsés lost in 
‘the servicein Viorida and Alabama,which was not provided for 
in the bill passed in January last.] : 

Mr. CARTER said he, was not opposed tothe bill now under 
consideration, except that its provisions:Were not sufficiently 
- Edid not embrace a class of cases-of real hardship 
that he believed existed. He said he would take this occasion 
to bring to the notice of the Cotnmittee, and at the same time 


. ‘BuSgestto the honorable chairman of the Committee oes 


that there. were among the volunteers.some cases of real and 
‘peculiar hardships, that"were not yet provided for by law, ab 
though great exertions were made at the last Congress in their 
behalf; and he would now tender to the honorable chairman of 
the: Commitee of Claims his acknowledgments of gratitude for 
hig assiduity and exertions favorable to the relief of those pa- 
triotic young men he had the honor to represent, and who had 
sustained losses inthe service of their country. 

Mre Chaizman,in my opinion, the Government should always 
bö scrupulously careful never to permit the patriotism of her 
citizens to be rewarded with ingratitude and with losses, and; 
conséquently, with enbarrassments that may render their gdo- 
mestic peace and tranquillity precarious for years. Sir, itis not 
the aristocracy or the wealthy that most usually embark in the 
toils and dangersattendant ou a campaign ig time of troubles and 
of war; but; sir, teal patriotism and love of country, in its most 
disinterested form, is always found with those whose circum- 
stances are more humb!e—not humble in the common accep-. 


_ tation of the term, but only humble so faras wealth is concerned. 


"These are’ the men who are always first in the field in defence 
of the country’s tights and honor. In the late. campaigns in 
the West; many of'such men were volunteers; and many were 
‘they: who had not the means of equipping themselves, furnish- 
‘ing their, horses, &c. only upon time, and. by the aid and en- 
‘dorsernsnts of their friends. Now, I submit it to this House—I 
submit it particularly to the Committee of Claims, and to the 
country—whether such men as these are to be permitted to be 
the. sufferers, on account of their manifested patriotism and 
risks in the service?’ If so, Isay to all-that such conduct, such 
“ingratitude, will deter all men in humble circumstances, or who 
are poor, from engaging in the country's defence. 

The provisions of ihelaws now in force, for the payment 
for lost property, are limited, and do hot cover the cases of 


: chardship.to which I have allusion. Those laws merely provide 


> vend 


prm for property, lost in ‘battle, or lost on account of the 
Government: failing tò ‘funish, the necessary supplies of pro- 
“But, sir, there are other cases that Congress is in honor 
and in duty Boun to make ample remuneration. 1 w some 
volunteers; that involved themselves, and their friends with 
therm, to purchase horses and other necessary eqaipage for the 
campaign, and who lost their horses in the service; but perhaps 
notin battle, nor for the want of forage. Therefore, by the 
laws new in force, their claims can not be recognised and paid” 


by the Third Auditor, who is charged with thé settlement of 


these claims. Butysir, these horses were lost by casualty or 


i mipavoidable aceidents, and were Jost in the service of the United 
> sBtates;. and Neing so lost, the Government is as much bound, in 


honor and justice, tọ remunerate the soldier. “hus circumstanced, 
‘ag though the loss had occurred in battle, or by the default of the. 
United Seles in furnishing forage. Sir, some of these praise- 
worthy volunteers-arc now duomed to labor by the day, or the 
month, or by the -yearsto procure the money they owe for 
horses purchased and taken into the publi service, and there lost 
by Casualty; and thus far the Congress of the United States, who 
directod the Executive to invite them into service, having wholly 
failed to: meet their distresses, by ordering their relief, and in- 
demnilying them against these Habilities and these losses. Is 
this right, sir} Tsay most unequivocally it isnot; and I say, 
further, let the Government continue to refuse pay merit, and 
yon cast a damp upon the patriotism of the West, and upou the 
whole country, which will in all time to come deter, in a great 
degree, men in moderate circumstances from incurring mone- 
tary liabilities, to go to the field at the call of the Government, 
for her defence. And whenever you cut off that class, by your 
parsimony and rigid policy,you cut aff that portion of the defence 
of: the. country: that «have never deceived you, and have never 
jonta deaf ear to your calls, and the distresses. of ‘the country. 


Sir, I will take occasion here to say that, in my opinion, (if 
the reports betrue that have reached my ears,) the Govern- 
ent have not dealt as kindly and as liberally as she should 
have done towards the voluntecrs of Tennessee.. We provided 
by law at the last Congress, that the soldiers or volunteers 
who bad rendezvoused,’ were mustered, and immediately di 
charged, should be:paid one’ month’s full pay; and, by the es 
‘mates furnished the Commitee of Claims by the War Depart- 
rhent, one. month’s full pay was made to amount to between 
865 and $70, T think, perhaps $68 and some cents; and, by the 
decision of the Attorney General under the old law, another 
class of those volunteers, that were indefinitely furloughed, and 
required to return. to service if they should be ordered to do so, 
were to be considered in service until absolutely discharged, 
and consequently were entitled to their full pay. I have henrd 
some hints, sir, that the War Department has not carried into 
effect this law,and this decision, as was contemplated by Con- 
gress and those representatives who were looked to guard and 
sustain the rights of those particular individuals. I do not 
know, sir, how far the War Department have failed in a com 
pliance with the law; ner have I any idea to what extent those 
volunteers have been injured by the defalcations of the Go- 
vernment. But 1 hope, and I have no doubt, 1 will be able to 
obtain the information; and, if my fears are realized, and they 
have been defrauded out of any portion of the amount that 
they shovid have, and I can not obtain re- 
ation to the Secretary of War. Twill feel 
gthe subject again to the consideration of 
har the representatives of the people are 
nas to do justice to the people. -And I am 
bie ch 
e will afford alf the aid in his 
7 State ample compen 
t (he next meeting of 

>; E č right to complain, on bebalf of these 
men, in. another. point: of view. Tam imformed sur vo- 
lunteers: were -paid GH inthe depreciated bank paper 
that Ps perhaps ten or fifteen per cent. below par. If this be 


sation for È 
Congress... 


ces and their Io 


rraan ef * 
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true, and my former suggestions ‘be true, that they have not 


- been paid as much as Congress intended them to- have, why, 


sir, your volunteer soldiery of Tennéssee have been cheated and 
defrauded out of half, or at Jeast.a Jarge portion, of their just 
dues. _Andif.so, we must ask Congress hereafter, whenever 


> the true state of facts can be ascertained, to grant such relief as 
„the merits of those claimants may justly and honestly demand. 


And‘I.have no. doubt, from the disposition heretofore mani- 
fested ‘by this House, and by the Committee of Claims, in rela- 
tion to this deserving and meritorious class of claimants, that 


‘ample yelief will be awarded them. u 


Mr. WHITTLESEY explained the grounds on. which the 
Committee of Claims had reported the bill; and afier a few re- 
marks by, Mr. CHAPMAN, < 

Mr. EWING offered an amendment, extending the provisions 
of the bill to-all persons engaged in the service at the battle of 
Tippecanse, and prior to the late war with Great Britain. 

After some few remarks. by Mr. CARTER, the amendment 
was rejected sche 

Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina moved te add a section 
to the bill providing payment for all horses impressed into the 
service in Florida. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. THOMPSON, WHITTLE- 


“SEY, and CLARKE, the amendment was rejected. 


On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, the committee then rose 
and reported the bill to the House. A 

The SPEAKER having resumed the. Chair, and the question 
being on the engrossment of the bill, 

tr. EWING of Ohio, after some remarks, renewed the 
amendment he had submitted in Committee of the Whole, and 
called for the yeas and nays on the question’; which were not 
ordered. 

After a few words by Messrs. PETRIKEN, WHITTLESEY, 
and EWING, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EWING then våried his amendment somewhat, and 
moved it again; but the CHAIR ruled it to be out of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON then renewed his amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CARTER called forthe yeas and nays, but the House re- 
fused to order them, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETRIKEN moved that the further consideration of the 
bill be postponed until the first Monday in December next: 
lost. 

The bill then having been ordered to be engrossed, was read 
a third time and passed. 

Mr. McKENNAN then, on leave, presented a memorial on 
the subject of the currency: laid on the table, and ordered to be 

rinted. . 

P On motion of Mr: CAMBRELENG, the House proceeded to 
the orders of the day. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Secretary of the Navy, in answer to a resolution of the 4th 


instant, calling uponhim to lay before the House the causes of - 


Aeteniion in the sailing of the exploring expedition. end the cor- 
respondence between the departiment and the officers of that 
squadron; which, on motion of Mr. PATTON, was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

The bill from the Senate to authorize the deposite of mer- 
chandize in the public stores, and for other purposes, was read 
twice, and committed toa Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. $ 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of Mrs. Dolly P. Madi- 
gon, was read a third time, and passed, 

The bil} from the Senate to restrain the circulation of small 
notes in the District.of Columbia, having been twice read— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, at the suggestion of Mr. PATTON, 
mored tu commitit to the Committee for the District of Co. 
lumbia. a 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to postpone the further Considera- 
tron of the bill until the first Monday in December. 

Mr. THOMAS thought the bil! ought to go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary; and if there was time to take it up in the 
House. he thought it might be trusted to the Mouse. 

Mr. THOMPSON did not wish to leave the interests of the 
District of Columbia in the hands of a bare quorum, or a little 
overa quorum. of members of this House; aad he was satisfied 
that when this Sub-Treasury, bill was disposed of, a great many 
of the members ofthe House would leave the city. | 

Mr. BOULDIN said, so far as he was concerned, the insinua- 
tion was groundless. that the interests of the District would not 
be protected by the District Committee and the House. 

Mr. ADAMS thought if Congress restrained:the issue of small 


notes in the: District of Columbia, members would have a diffi- 


culty frequently in getting their dinners. He alluded to the 
laws for the prevention of the circulating of smal! notes inthe 
State of New York, and Said that there Were more small notes 
in circulation in the city of New York from other States than 
any other city in the Union. : 

Mr. HARLAN then moved to lay the bill on the table, which 
was agreed to withent a division. _ 

DIVORCE BANK BILL. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole—Mr. SMITH! in the Chair, and 
taok up the “bill bnposing additional duties as depositories 
in certain cases on public officers.” The question pending was 
ibe stihstitute proposed by Mr. DA WS: i z 

Mr. LEGARE addressed the committ 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. NAYLOR followed on the same side, and continued-up 
to the hour for taking arecess, when the House adjourned until 
four o'clock. 


e at length in opposi- 


{Eventne Srssion.) x 

The House went into Committee of the Whole on the Senate 
bill “imposing additional duties as depositories, cn public ofi- 
cers. in certain cases.” The question pending being the substi- 
tute to the bill offered by Mr Dawson— j 

Mr. NAYLOR resumed his remarks, in opposition to the 
bill, and entered into a leng defence of the credit system. He 
contended it wasa fact, that in proportion as a well regulated 
credit system prevailed in any country, so the happiness of the 
human family would increase. 3 

Mr. ELY MOGRE said it was with great reluctance that he 
ventured ta pass on the time of the House at this advanced 
stage.of the session. Since hehad been Hunored with a seat on 
this foor, he i Te had 


ad ivanbled the House but seldom, 
hitherto refrained, because he did not consider it right fot mêm- 
bers to occupy the time in. spsech-making, unless they could 
throw some new light on the subjects before them. . But of late 
it had hecome a practice for members to be estimated at home 
by the length of their speeches; and ifa man didnot fill so many 


S ony gene a 
7 > meer 


passed. i 


columns ofa newspaper by a lusty harangue, however destitute 
of ideas it might be, according to the present fashion, he would 
lose favor, with his constituents, and on returning, would not be 
greeted with “ well done, good’ and. faithful servant? Fe de 
precated.the system as obnoxious; but, at the same time, he re- 


` gretied that there were but too many who acted upon it, and 


sacrificed the time and money of the country to their own 
interest. He then replied at some length tothe arguments of 
Mr. Nayzor,.in relation-to the working classes of the North, 
He(Mr M.) would tell that gentleman and the House that he 
wasin daily correspondence with all the working classes of the 
North, and as God lived, he believed what he said, when he 
told the House that, ninety-nine out of a hundred, the working- 
men of the North were in. favor of the bill: they knew their 
rights, and knowing, they daredto majntain them. Me. M: said 
it would take him several hours to go through with what he 
intended to say; but sudden indisposition compelled him to 
close his remarks. He intimated that he would publish the 
remainder. 

Mr. CUSHING said thatall he proposed todo was merely to 
throwup a rocket to cast light on the subjectat this advanced 
period of the debate, and to show gentlemen the relative posi: 
tion in which they stood. He dented that the banking institu. 
tions of the North were calculated to bring into vassalage the 
working classes, as had been alleged. He contended that if 
the whole of the banks of Massachusetts were destroyed, it 
would not in the-least affect the prosperity of that State. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG addressed the House at somie length in 

upport of the bill. 

Mr. WISE followed, and spoke at great length in opposition 
to the bill; and, having concluded, 

Theamendment of Mr. Dawson was rejected; whion, 

On motionof Mr. CAMBRELENG, - 

The committee rose, and reported the bill to the House. 

On motion of Mr. PATTON, 

The House adjourned, at 12 o’elock. 


| ._ IN SENATE, 
Sarurpay, October 14, 1837. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented petitions from citi- 
zeas of Philadelphia city and county, praying that 
no new State that permits slavery may be admitted 
into the Union. Also, memorials from citizens of 
Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States; which were 
erdered to Jie on the table. 

Mr. McKEAN presented memorials from citi- 
zens of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, rè- 
monstrating against the annexation -of Texas; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a memorial from sun- 
dry citizens, traders of Brooklyn, New York, in 
relation to the currency. i hos 

On motion of Mr. LINN, it was : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to submit to the Senate, as soon after the meeting 
of the next Congress as practicable, a plan for the , 
protection. of the western frontier of the United 
States. against. Indian aggression; designating the- 
points to be permanently occupied by garrisons; 


_the auxiliary stations for reserves and deposites. of 


munitions, arms, and other supplies; the routes to 
be established, for the purpose of maintaining a 
safe and prompt. intercourse between the several 
stations, and from these with the depots in the inte- 
rior; and finally, the minimum force which, in his 
opinion, will be required to maintain peace among 
the several tribes, and cause our border settlements 
to be respected. Also, to report, as far as the same 
can be ascertained, the number of Indians who will 
be in the occupancy of the country west and north 
of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, 
and the number of warriors they may collectively 
be able to bring into the field, and such other plans 
ashe may think proper, and what progress has 
been made in the locations of the military road. 

The several resclutions submitted yesterday, 
were taken up and agreed to. 

Mr. HUBBARD introduced a resolution to com- 
pensate the Chaplain; but afterwards waived it to 
examine the act in relation to the appointment of 
that officer. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to take up the bill 
amended by the House of Representatives, to post- 
pone the time of payment of the merchants’ bonds. 
Theamendment was concurred in. [The time given 
is to Ist January, 1839.] 

Mr. WALKER introduced a joint resolution: to 
suspend the 16th and 17th joint rules; which was 


On motion cf Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate went into Executive business, and, 
after a few minutes spent therein, the doors were 
again opened. 

Mr. GRUNDY then 


intredueed a resolution 


giving to the Chaplain $300 for his services during 
‘the present session; which was: read three several 


times by unanimous consent, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. NILES, 
` The Senate took a recess till half past 4 o’clock. 
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Mr. HUBBARD presented the petition of an in- 
dividual, praying that provision may be made for 
the widows and children of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates who may die or be killed 
whilst in service; which. petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. = 

Mr. RIVES moved that the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs be discharged from the consideration of 
the petition of Eli Ridgeway, and the memorial of 
John C. Long. ; 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. WRIGHT moved that the Committee on 


Finance be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the state of the finances, and the memorial of 
Littleton Denis Teakle, with that of the citizens of 
Columbiana county; which motion was con- 
curred in. : 

Mr. WALL submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate who 
have not received a copy of the American State 
Papers, printed by Gales and Seaton, be supplied 
with the same. > 

Mr. NORVELL moved to amend the resolution 
by adding after the words “State Papers,” “and 
é the Register of Debates.” 

Mr. WRIGHT said, while he had no objection 
to the original resolution, (the papers in question 
not being under the control of the publishers,) he 
would feel himself bound to object if the amend- 
ment was urged on the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. LYNN thought the resolution ought to pass. 
He was clear that all the members of the Senate 
should be placed on the same equitable footing, and 
saw no reasons why those who had received these 
books should fare better in that respect than other 
Senators. 

Mr. RIVES agreed that there ought to be no dis- 
crimination; but he thought, when the present 
edition of these papers should have been exhausted, 
it would be time to stop. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had received many books 
since his entrance into the Senate.. They had been 
sent to him always without his consent; and he ever 
had been, and still was, opposed to the practice. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama cencurred entirely with 
the views of the Senator from New York, (Mr. 
Wright) in regard to the motion. He thought the 
proceeding objectionable in the extreme, and ought 
not to be encouraged, and he hoped the Senate 
would persevere in rejecting it. He had, it was 
true, also received books, but without his vote, for 
he had never given his consent for. an appropria- 
tion of the kind. As the State Papers were not 
within the control of the publishers, he would not 
oppose the resolution as crigiually introduced; but 
if the Register of Debates were added, which were 
within the control of the publishers, he would most 
unquestionably protest against it. 

The amendments being withdrawn, the original 
resolution was, by unanimous consent, read three 
several times and passed. E 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, it was resolved 
that the Senate take a recess until half past seven 
o'clock. x 

[HALP-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK.] 

A message was received from the President, an- 
nouncing the signature of the bill for the relief of 
Mrs. D. P. Madison. 


On motion of Mr. NORVELL, the Senate next 
went into Executive business, and after a few mo- 
ments spent therein, the doors were re-opened, 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, announcing the passage of the joint 
resolution to suspend the joint rules 16 and 17, 
with an: amendment; [these rules relate to the 
passing of bills and the signature of the President 
within the three last days of the session—the 
amendment of the House of Representatives was 
to exclude bill No. 6, in relation to the sub-Trea- 
sury system;] which was concurred in by the Se- 
nate. 


A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing the passage ofa bill 
making appropriations for the year 1837. The 
bill kaving been read a first and second time, was, 


on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, referred to the Com- . 


mittee on’ Finance; aid after about half an hour, 

Mr. WRIGHT reported the bill to the Senate 
with three several amendments. Mr. W. briefly 
explained to the Senate the nature of the amend- 
ments, which was to grant the sum of §20,000 for 
the printing of Senate documents, which were al- 
ready in course of publication, and $2,000 increase 
of clerk hire. for the office of the Solicitor of the 


Treasury, the duties of which had been greatly 


increased within a short period of time; the other 
was to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive the unpaid drafts in favor of the State Go- 
vernment issued by the Treasury under the depo- 
site law. 

The several amendments were passed, and the 
bill, as amended, sent to the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘The bill, as amended, was afterwards re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives, which 
body had concurred in the first and third amend- 
ments, and dissented from the second. i 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House; he would not 
press the other amendment at this time; which was 
agreed to, and the bill passed. 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, announcing the passage of a bill 
making appropriations for the suppression of In- 
dian hostilities in Florida. ` 

On the first reading of the bill, 

Mr. WRIGHT pledged himself that it was a 
literal copy of the bill introduced by the Senate; 
and hoped, therefore, it would be read a second 


| and third time, by unanimous consent, and passed. 


Mr. WEBSTER thought the proceeding very 
extraordinary, and, he would say, unparliamentary. 
A fortnight ago the Senate passed a bill to the 
same effect, and sent it to the House. Nothing is 
heard of that bill; and now, ata late hour of the 
night, and that the last of the session, we have a 
bill sent for approval. It was to his mind, to say 
the least, a very extraordinary business, and one 
which ought not to meet the sanction of the 
Senate. ` Suppose the other bill were passed by the 
House, did not gentlemen see what such irregularity 
might subject them to? 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama was glad to hear the 
remark of the gentleman; he understood we had 
been taken to task in the House for usurping there 
prerogative in originating these bills; that relating 


„to the time of fixing the adjournment, was made 


the subject of particular remark. At this time, and 
on this subject, he was not disposed, however, to 
be ceremonious. He wished the bill passed at 
once; Florida had been bleeding at every pore for 
the last two years; we received news of her distress 
through -every channel of information; and he, 
therefore, hoped the bill would be permitted to pass. 
He thought the objections should have been urged 
before. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was not disposed at 
this time of night, and with the present thin state 
of the Senate, to stand upon its dignity; if he did, 
in his opinion, the business would be poorly at- 
tended to. 

Mr. NORVELL read the joint resolution in 
which the 16th and 17th rules of the Senate had 
been dispensed with, for which the Senator from 
Massachusetts had voted, and now how could he 
oppose the bill on the ground of the objection urged 
by him. 

Mr. WEBSTER saw no analogy, no connec- 
tion, real or imaginary, between the cases cited by 
the Senator last up. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Buchanan) said he was not disposed to 
stand upon the dignity of the Senate; but it was 
not a matter of dignity at all, but of regularity of 
business; and he was sure gentlemen, when they 
came to look into the matter, would agree with him 
that it would be better to go back to the ancient 
usage, and let the-different Houses keep each other 
informed of their business. Mr. W. admitted that 
the bill before them was important, very important, 
and should not be delayed. Gentlemen might see, 
from the condition of things, how dangerous the 
present practice would be, if permitted to prevail. 


ping a bill indispensable to the interests of the Go- 
vernment. 


He, as an individual, might be the means of stop- 


If, said Mr. W. we give up regulating, where : 
shall we get to? He would not object now tothe - 
proceeding; but he gave notice, if he were present © 
at the next session, under the same circumstances, 
he would feel it his duty tō oppose all such: pró- 
ceedings. ae eee 

Some -further discussion took plaee, in which 
Messrs. BUCHANAN, WHITE, CLAY; ‘of 
Alabama, and LINN took part, acknowledging th 
general justice of the remark of the Senator, but. : 
urging with much zeal the passage of the bill. 

The bill was then read a second and third time, 
by unanimous consent, and finally passed. i 

The bill for adjusting the remaining claims of 
the Government on the late deposite banks was re- 
ceived from the House, with two.amendments, ex- 
tending the time of the first payment to the Ist day 
of July next; and the second to the Ist. day of Jà- 
nuary, 1839; and the third to the Ist day of July, 
1839. a 

Mr. WRIGHT said that the time granted was 
more than was contemplated by the committee, or, 
he believed, by the Senate; but under the’cireum- 
stances, he moved that the amendment be. con- 
curred in. i pas 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he did not risé at 
that late hour of the night, and period of the ses- 
sion, to make a speech. He begged, however, to 
detain the Senate for a single moment, while he 
read a letter which he had received from the.¢a- 
shier of the State Bank of Indiana, subsequent tu 
his (Mr. S's) addressing the Senate on this subject. 
It would be perceived (said Mr. S.) that the letter 
refers to the time allowed the banksby the bill asori- 
ginally reported from the Committee on Finance 
in the Senate. The bill was amended, it was true, . 
but still the time allowed was not, in his opinion, 
sufficient to enable the banks to close this matter, 
without producing too much distress among the peo- 
ple. 

He very sincerely hoped that these amendments 
of the House giving longer time, would be concur- 
red in by the Senate. Hevagreed fully ‘with the 
writer of the letter, (who he know to ‘be'well ac- 
quainted with the concerns of the bankks,) that what- 
ever might be the policy of the Government, so far 
as the banks were concerned, that the question was 
one of relief to tlie people. ‘The corporations will 
not suffer, but the people would, and must if the 
banks were pressed. Mr. S. said he wished to be 
distinctly understood; he did not stand there as the 
advocate of.any bank, not even of those of his own 
State, further than would benefit. the people; and 
the moment he became satisfied that their interests 
required the suspension of the corporate power of 
these institutions, he would say unhesitatingly, “let 
them expire!” He was satisfied, however, thata — 
course of policy requiring at this time the banks to 
oppress their debtors, would be productive of the 
most disastrous consequences to the people of his 
State. 

Mr. S here read a letter from the cashier of the 
State bank of Indiana, inclosing the letter of in- 
struction from Mr. Woodbury to the bank. 

The letter of the cashier states that if they lose 
the fourth instalment, and have to comply with the 
terms of settlement required by the Dill, the de- 
struction of the people would be inevitable. This 
letter was dated the 23d Septmber, 1537. 

Mr. S; said he would make only one further re- 
mark, that whatever justification the Senator from - 
Missouri (Mr. Benton) might find for his remarks 
against the banks, he Gir. 8.) felt satisfied that the 
banks of Indiana were perfectly and entirely sol- 
vent; and that they, at least, should have been ex- 
empted from the indiscriminate denunciations of 
that gentleman, , ; 

The people of Indiana had the fallest confidence 
in their moneyed institutions; and he had no doubt 
but they would finally redeem every dollar of their 
paper. Time, however, was necessary to enable 
the debtors to the banks to payup- The relief 
and time were for the benefit of ‘the people, and 
not exclusively for the banks, as some Senators 
seemed disposed to think. 

Mr. BUCHANAN did not know that he would 
support the amendments of the House. The banks 
had the money of the Government, and were to be 
ready, at all times when called on, fo return it 
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And. now. we were asked to extend the time still 


«Further. for their indulgence. Mr. B. also found 
fanit with. the wording of the bill, as not. being suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in relation to the time when 


‘the interest should. commence to be paid. by those | 


banks. > 
> Mr. WRIGHT. thought the wording of the bill 
‘sufficiently clear, and read the first: section to show 
the meaning and spirit of the act... 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama thoughi it best to concur 
; > with the House in extending the time. for the banks, 
„cang that the indulgence given in the bill would be 
‘the best relief to. the people, and urged its imme- 
diate concurrence.  . : 
Some further discussion, took place. on the’sng- 
gestions of Mr. BUCHANAN, as to the meaning 
of time. of default, in which he was opposed by 
Messrs. WALKER, WRIGHT, CLAY of Aiaba- 
. tha, and others. * f 
‘* Mr, WEBSTER then suggested an amendment, 
to be appended to the end of the bill, in this shape: 
““And the default mentioned in this act, on 
which’ interest is to.commenice at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, shall. be understood to be the 
neglect or omission of said banks to answer drafts 
made on. them, according to the provisione of the 
first section. 2 5) os i 
The question being taken on this amendment. it 
was found there was no quorum present, when 
„absent members were called in; and, the question 
being further debated, the aw endment was adopted, 
and the bill sent to the House of Representatives. 
» Ms, CLAY of Alabama, on learning that the 
other Efouse had adjourned, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate at about ien minutes before 
two; when. 
The Senate adjourned until half past eight 
_ O'clock, a.m. on Monday. 


C HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sarurpay, October 14, 1837. 

Petitions and memorials were presented, on 

leave, by : 

Mr. DAVIS of Pennsylvania. 

‘Mr. LOOMIS of Ohio. 


‘Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland, on leave, sub- 


mitted‘ the following resolution; which’ was consi- 
dered and adopted: i 
“Resolved, That the Committee on the Public 
Buildings inquire into. the propriety of making 
such alterations in this Hall as will promote the 
comfort and convenience of its members, and re- 
port to this House. 
Mr. BRIGGS, on leave, submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be di- 
recicu to pay to the Charain of the Honse the 
usual compensation for his services during the 
present session, f . 
<Mr. EVERETT, on. leave, submitted the fol- 
. Wowing resolution, which was considered and 
adopted:.. ‘ i 
Resolved, That the President of the Unitet States be 
requested to lay before this House, at the next session 
of Congress, a plan of the Treasury: buildings now 
ng erected, showing its location in reference to 
ead j: {street and ‘public square, on which it 
: S elevätion—tihħe number and. size of 
the rooms it will afford ‘suitable for office business; 
and the number and size of those sniiable only 
for the deposite of records, with a statement of the 
sum then expended on said building, and an esti- 
mate of the further sum that will be required to 
complete the sarne; and’-to state whether it is con- 
templated in the completion ofsaid building to take 
down the building of the Department of State, or 
so to repair it,as to render it fireproof, and to make 
its outside conform to the other parts of the Treasury 
bnilding; and what will be the difference of ex- 
pense between those two. mode of completing said 
huilding; and whether the public. interest requites 
aay change in the location or plan of said building; 
and. also to state. whether it is.contemplated to ap- 


propriate any. part of said Treasury building to the | 


use of any other: Department; and furthér, that he 
be requested to cause. to be prepared by the heads 
of each of. the Departments statements of the num- 
ber and size. of the’ rooms that are necessary for 


their respective: departments, for office business, 


and forthe deposite of records: and that the same | 


be communicated to this House at the next session 
of Congress, = : 3 ; 

. Mr. PATTON, on leave, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was considered and adopted : 
` Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to cause a 
ninth. volute of the Jaws to be compiled-and print- 
ed, and distributed, after the manner of the eighth 
volume, printed and distributed under the order of 
the House of Representatives of the 30th of June, 
1834, and 26th of June, 1836. 

Mr. LEGARE, on leave, submitted the following 
resolution, which was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
requested to report to the House, at its next session. 
his opinion as to the expediency of establishing a 
Navy Yard for sloops of war, and other ships of 
similar class, at Charleston, South Carolina, or 
some other port on the southern coast, together 
with any information he may possess on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, on leave, submitted the 
following resolution: f ; 

Reso'ved, That the Clerk of the House and his 
Assistants, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Principal 
Door-keeper and Assistant Door-keeper, the Post 
Master, and the Messengers and-other attendants 
on and about-the House, be allowed, each, two 
months’ pay, for services during the extra session : 
And that the Police and Lamplighter of the capi- 
tol and capitol square, be allowed one months’ pay 
each. % 

Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee of Accounts. 

Mr: BRIGGS then moved to amend the resoli- 
tion by embracing the Librarian, the Assistant 
Librarian, and Messenger of the Library 

After a few remarks by Mr. THOMPSON in 
favor of the resolution, Mr. WHITTLESEY with- 
drew the motion, but gave notice that he shonld in- 
troduce a resolution at. the next session of Con- 
gress, requiring all these matters of extra services 
to go to committees, so that the House might 
know what these extra services would amount to 
before they were voted. 

Mr. McKAY renewed the motion to refer the 
subject to the Committee of Accounts. 

After some remarks. by Mr. JOHNSON of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. THOMPSON, 

Mr. EWING moved to lay the’ resolution on 
the table: lost. : 

The amendment was then agreed to; and after 
some remarks by Messrs. RENCHER and A. H. 
SHEPHERD in opposition to, and Messrs. 
BRIGGS, CAMEBRELENG, and THOMPSON in 
favor of, the resolution was adopted. 

INQUIRY IN RELATION TO THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The Honse then proceeded ta the unfinished bu- 
siness of the morning hour, which was the considee 
ration of the following resolution, submitted by Mr, 
‘Wise on the 19th of September: 

Resolved, That a` select committee be appointed 
by ballot to inquire into the causes of the Florida 
war, and into the causes of the delays and failures, 
and the expenditures which have attended the pro- 
secation of that war, and into the manner of its 
conduct, and the facts of its history generally; that 
the said committee have power to send for persons 
and papers, and that it have power to sit in the 
recess, and that it make report to the next session 
of Congress, 


Mr. GLASCOCK had moved to amend the fore- 
going resolution, by striking out all afier the word 
“Resolved,” and insert the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the Florida war, and the causes of 
the extraordinary delays and failures, and the ex- 
penditures which have attended the presceution of 
the same, and all the facts connected with its his- 
tory generally; and that said committee have power 
to send for persons and papers.” 

Mr. HOWARD had submitted a motion to 
strike. ont “a select committee,” and insert ¢ the 
Committee on Military Affairs.” 

-Thé question pending. was the motion of Mr. 
McKay to postpone the further consideration. of 
the. resolution until the frst Monday in December. 

Mr. UNDER WOOD addressed the House brief 
ly, and brought to its Notice a letter which he had 


received from General Jesup, in answer toa com- 
munication from himself on the subject, in which 
the Generaldenied having entered into any treaty 
wiih the Indian chief Apothleoyohola, which was 
broken on his part. : 
Mr. WISE made a few remarks in explanation; 
when, > ; 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
proceeded to the orders of the day. 


DIVORCE BANK BILL. 

The first business in order was the “bill im. 
posing aditional duties as depositories, in certain 
cases, upon public officers,” 

The bill had been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole about half past 12 o’clock last night, 


without amentiment, and the question was on con. . 


curring therein by the House. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Tennessee, moved to lay 
the bill on the table, but at the request of Mr. 
Crark of New York, withdrew it, for the purpose 
of affording Mr. C. an- opportunity of submitting 
some remarks. 


Mr. CLARK then addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Spearer: I do not rise to discuss the merits 
of the bill, or to express any opinion in relation to 
to them. I should have preferred that motion had 
been made to postpone its further consideration 
until the first day of the next session. The’ sub- 
ject matier of the bill is one on which there is, 
among the friends of the administration, a dife- 
rence of opinioa, and, I have no donbt, an honest 
difference. The gentleman. from South Carolina, 
a friend of thé administration, in his remarks of 
yesterday, regretted that he should be called upon 
at this time for final action on the bill. He pre- 
ferred to wait until an opportunity should be af- 
forded to him to ascertain the wishes of his con- 
stituents. -In these views I concur. In voting 
for the present motion, I shall do so for the same 
reasons which would influence me to vote for 
a postponement until the next session, consider- 
ing the effects the same, neither of which deter- 
mines the ultimate fate of the bilt. ‘The vote I am 
about to give will furnish no evidence of my opi- 
nion as to the meritsof the biil, or of my action on 


the questionof its final passage. The Sub-Trea-- 


sury- scheme, considered’ as an- administration 
measure, is novel. In 1835, it was proposed by the 
whigs in Congress, and. received the unanimous 
and vigorous epposition of the: democratic mem- 
bers. ‘Whether it is possible for the opposition 
to originate a good measure, I will not inquire. 
They, bave, however, been unfortunate in present- 
ing at this session any measure, good, bad, or in- 
diferent, always saving and excepiing their sove- 
reign remedy, theit universal panacea for all our 
fiscal maladies, the United States Bank. 

I repeat that this measure, asa democratic on € 
isnew. Public opinion has not been sufficiently 
enlightened to draw any correct conclusion of its 
disposition. It has not been to any considerable 
extent, the subject of discussion, either iu the so- 
cial circle, or in the primary assemblies of the 
people. And the same. remark is true as regards 
the newspaper press. I doubt whether five coun- 
try papers in the State of New York, previous to 
the session. of Congress, had canvassed this project, 
or given any opinions thereon. The Albany 
Argus, the leading democratic journal: in that 
State, a journal which possesses great influence 
over the country press, had not, up. to that. period, 
taken ground on this subject. Under. these cir 
cumstances, it can hardly be expected. that resolu- 
tions emanating from county conventions could be 
considered as furnishing that evidence of the pop- 
ular will as they otherwise would. All the re- 
publican conventions have expressed their appro- 
bation of the general priuciples set forth in the 
Message; few of them, however, have given any 
expression of opinion as regards this specific mea- 
sure. Noone is more ready, on-all occasions, to 
bow with deference to the will of his constituents, 
when formed upon reflection and deliberation, and 
fairly and fully expressed, than myself; and it 
will ever be my pleasure to carry that will into 
execution. Were I opposed to this bill, (and I 
repeat that T give no opinion in regard to it,) E 
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' wtheir names, when, on motion of Mr. 
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would, with alacrity; surrender my own opinion at 
the feet of my constituents. 

Sir, there is no pressing necessity for the imme- 
diate passage of this bill. The Government is now 
going on receiving and disbursing its revenue in 
the same-manner as provided. in thebill, Should 
it now pass, it will produce no change. Since the 


suspension of specie’ payments, the Government . 


has met with no difficulty in. the management of 
its fiscal operations, neither can it for. six. short. 
weeks, at which time the bill can be acted on, un- 
der the influence of a well informed and plainly 
expressed. public opinion. It has been my mis- 
fortune not to have enjoyed an interchange of sen- 
timent with my constituents, as have most of. the. 
gentlemen of this House. Business of a. private, 
but pressing nature, has entirely separated me. from 
them since April last. 1 wish to obey their will, 
and for this purpose I should be glad, by a perso- 
nal interview, to ascertain that will; and when as- 
certained, I shall not fail to execute it. ‘ 

Mr. Crark then, according to the pledge he had 
given, renewed the motion to lay the bill on. the 
table. À 

Mr. CONNOR then moved a call of the House, 
and apon the motion asked forthe yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 186, nays 5. 

The call being ordered, "was proceeded in, through 
several stages, till 222 members had responded to 
CHAM- 

BERS of Kenucky, it was suspended—171 to 30. 

The question then recurring to lay the bill. theen 
table, thereupon, 

Mr. GRENNELL asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the gentleman who made the 
motion, to withdraw it, so as to permit an amend- 
ment lo. be submitted, which would put the bill ina 
form less objectionable to a number of members. 

Mr. WILLIAMS should like, be said, very much 
to accommodate the gentlemen, but there were a 
dozen others who would also wish to be accommo- 
dated in the same way; and he, therefore, could 
not assent to the request. 

Several gentlemen wished to. have the amend- 
ment read, but it was ruled to be out of order pend- 
ing the motion to lay on the table. 

‘The question was then taken, and decided i in the 
affirmative—yeas 120, nays 107, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Alexanter, Heman Allen, John W. 
lion Ayevigg, Bell, Bide de, Bond, ‘Borden, Briggs, William B 
Cathoun, Joha Calhoon, William B. Campbell, John Camphell, 
William B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, CHeatham, Childs, Clark; 
Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushir , Darlin g- 
ton, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, De: nis, Dunn, Himore, Everert, 
Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Filmore, James Garland, Rice Gar 
land, Coode, Jame: sGraham, Wiiliam Graham, Grav es; Gren- 
nell, ‘Griffin, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henrys 
Herod, Hoffm: an, Hopkins, Henry Johnson, William Cost Joha- 
aon, Kilgore, Lawler, Legare, Li coln, Andrew W. Loomis, 
Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, James M. Mason, Samsan Mason, 
Maury, May, ‘Maxwell, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias 
Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor Noyes, Ogle, Paterson, Pat 

„ton, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Ports, Rariden, Randolph; 
Reed, Reacher, Richardson, _ Ridgway, Rumsey. Russell, Baw- 
yer, Sergeant; Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, 
shields, ‘Sibley, Blade, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Sianley, 
Stewart, Stone, Stratton, 'Taiiaferro, Thompson, illinghasi, 
Toland, Underwood, Albert S; White, ‘John White. Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, ‘Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph’ Williams, 
Christopher H. Williams, Wise, and Yorke—120, 

NAYS —Messra, Messrs. Anderson, Andrews. Atherton, Beat- 
ty, Baire, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin. Brodhead. Bron- 
son, Bruyn, Bynum. Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter, Chaney, 

Onapman, Gilley, Claiborue, Cieveland, Coles, Connor, Graig, 
Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fair- 
field, Tsaac Fietcher, Foster, Fry,.Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, 
Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, 
Haynes, Holsey, Howard, Habley. Witlhan’. Hunter. Robert 
MIP. Hunter, Ingham, ‘Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jacksen, 
Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Jones, Kemble 
Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Le Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, 
Marin, McKay, Robert MeCle A Abraham NeCleilan, Me- 
a McKim, Minter Sean ont Moure, Morgan, Samnel 
. s, Palmer, Parker, Par- 
. Pickens. Plumer, 


eee Paynter, Pen 
Potter, Pratt, Prentis: yy Rives Robe rteon, Sheffer, Ship- 
ler. Spencer, Taylor, thomas, oy, Towns, Turney, 
Vail, Vanderveer, Wage ner. er, we Leks. Thomas 7. 
Whittlesey, Jared W. Wiliams, Worthington, aud Yelt—107, 

So the bill was laid on the table. 

Some conversation then arose as to whether a 
motion would be in order, and when, 1 to take up 
the bill again—Mr. LEWIS wishing to make 
that motion, but it was ruledto be out of order, 
and that there was no other way of reaching the 
subject then but by a motion to teconsiier; where- 
upon 

Mr. RENCHER made that motipn. 

Mr. BORDEN moved to lay the motion to re- 


-A 


` the session, the bubble had burst. 


consider-on the table, and called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and Weremyeas 119, 
nays 106. 
So the motion to pensier was laid on the table, 
DEPOSITE BANKS. — . . 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HOWARD in “the 

hair. 

The subject. was discussed at some length by. 
Messrs. ELISHA. WHITTLESEY, of Lovis- 
iana, CAMBRELENG, LYON, GARLAND of 
Louisiana, and LINCOLN; when thehour of half 
past 2. having arrived; the House took its usual 
recess till 4 o'clock. 


‘[pvenine SESSION. ] 


The Honre went into Committee of the Whole 


onthe Senate bill fur adjusting the remaining claims 
against the late 
DEPOSITE BANKS. 

The question being on the amendment proposing 
the payment of six per cent. interest per annum 
to be required on all sums so deposited, and not 
paid over, 

Mr. LINCOLN resume? his remarks. He said 
the House should judge the banks es they would in 
the case of individuals. If an individual deposited 
a thousand dollars at a bank, and on demanding it 
again were told that he could not be paid, as his 
money had been lent out, it would be but poor 
satisfaction. Yet so it was with the Government 
meney. He considered that they were entitled to 
no indulgence, and that the proposed interest should 
be required. 

Mr. MARTIN did not contend that the banks 
should be exempt from paying interest, but he ob- 
jected to the amonnt required. He referred to the 
banks jn the State of Alabama, and did not think 
it was necessary to call on the State for security 
for the payment of such interest as provided in the 
bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said the banks stood in the 
same relation to Government as the Devil did tw 
the human race; he first tempted them to .disobe- 
dience, and then ruined them. So- the Govern- 
ment. had encouraged the banks to extend their cir- 
cul ;tion, and now was seeking their ruin, 

Mr. ADAM cccupied considerable time in a 
critical examination of the first section of the bill, 
which he contended had no meaning whatever. 
He gave his views at some length against the bill, 
when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. would have seme merey on the 
House, and not speak all night, as it was very de- 
sirable that one or two appropriation bills should 
be sent to the Senate; which could not bedone if so 
much time were consumed in useless debate. 

Mr. ADAMS proceeded, until, 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the present 
bill was laid aside, and the bill “ making addiuonal 
appropriations for the year 1837” taken up in its 
stead. 

After some remarks from Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
in explanation of some additional items at the end 
of the bill, 

Mr. WISE then took the floor. Tie said that 
had been the most important day of the session, for 
ithad just been ascertained that the grand experi- 
ment had failed; the gold was all gone, and many 
of the members wonld be compelled to take their 
pay in shin-plasters, or the notes of the District. 
He wished it proclaimed to the country, that such 
had been the result of the great humbug gold cur- 
rency, and that at eight @elock on ihe last night of 
As for himsel! 3 
he had been so fortunate as togel gold and silver; 
and in order to cornmemorate the event, ke intended 
to mark one of tbe half dollars, to be kept by his 
children, and his children’s children, for genera- 
tions to come. Yes, it had come to this at last. 
Besides, he would ask them if the man Levi, of 
what tribe he would not say, was fit to be a Secre- 
tary, when it was found that he coald:not even cal- 
culate how much gold he should reqnire to carry 
his measure into execution? He hoped thal scme 
loco foco would now get up, and offer a re 


‘lay, and moved to strike out that item from the’b 


lation | 
| demanding emal rights, and that ene man should 


“not have all. gold, while another was paid in shin~ 


plasters. 

He then alluded to an item in the bill then before 
the committee, in which $10:000 was appropriated. 
for expenses attending the foreign ageney,.at Lon- 
don in relation to the Smithsonian bequest, He: 
contended that there was no necessity for Di. Rush’ 
to remain at London ‘at such an extravagant önt- 


He adverted to the present. distress of the country, 
and asked how the Committee of Ways and Means: 
could think. of smuggling in such an item atthis) 
time. He considered, it a most prodigal expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said the gentleman had’ 
applied the word “humbaggery” to the administra- 
tion, and had charged, them. with attempting to. 
smuggle the item in question through the House. 
But he would tell-the gentleman he was mistaken, 
and it was not the first time he-had missed his mark. 
A paper had been lying on their tables. for more: 
than four weeks, in reference lo this subject, which 
certainly showed any thing bat a desire to smuggle: 
it through the House... And as re ecarded Ihe. Charge 
of extravagance, they were mërely carrying into 
effect the act of 1836, which expressly provided ‘for, 

sech appropriations to be made annual:y, for ‘the: 
object already stated. 

Mr. WISE?S motion was disagreed to, taken by: 
tellers—yeas 65, noes 74. 

Mr CAMBRELE NG then moved an additional’ 
item of $300 for the contingent expenses in the: 
office of the Treasurer.of the “United States. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON then addressed. the 
House fer an hour ina discursive speech, in which: 
he complained, in very strong terms, of the breach. 
of faith of the Sec retary of the Treasury; ‘in his 
public promise to pay the members in gold, if they: 
desired it. Members had applied to the Ser geant- 
at-arms for gold, and had been told that there was 
no more of it, but that they conid have. silver, or 
notes of State banks, or of the District banks. He 
adverted to`ra number of other topics; but this was 
the principal theme of:remark.. : 

Mr. BYNUM said a very serions: eie had. 
been brought against the Secretary. of the. Treasuryy, ` 
for w hich, if guilty, he certainly deserved nut only 
the censure of that House, but also of the whole 
people of the country. That.gentieman had no seat, 
upon that floor, and was thereby debarred. from all, 
opportunity of defending himself. : Mr. B. did: not, 
rise.at that time to defend the Secretary, but simply” 
10 ascertain the facts upon which this serious charge’ 
had been made against that-distinguished individual, 
He would, then, premise that bis honorable friend, 
whe had jus it taken his seat, would find that the, 
Secretary of the; Treasury had‘not imposed upor 
him or other members, but that others shad. < He 
begged permission to have- read the létier af that. 
officer to the Clerk of the House; which was: done.’ 

The letter was as follows: 


- TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Angust 16, ‘837. 
Sim: The near approach of the session of Cone 
gress makes it proper for me to apprize you, inor- 
Ger what the information may be used for the benes 
fit and accommodation of the members-of the 
House of Representatives, that this Departméné 
wiil be prepared to furnish funds for their payment 
in notes of the city banks or specie, or to give 
dratis upon several of the Collecors of the cnsters 
and Receivers of the public money, or the former 
deposite banks, in stitable sums, as may. be tivst 
convenient to any of them. 
Tam, sir, Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, : 

LEVI WOODBURY,” 
Sceretary of the Treas 


W. S. Fransin, Esg. 
Cierk of the House of Reps. of the. g: 

Now, sir, (continned Mr, B.Y the House wait 
perceive that the honorable gentleman who had. 
made this serious charge against ‘the Secretary of 
the Treasury, had presumed too much upon that 
kinå of informatio yo which, often Ted to error, and 
involved hira who relied upon it, likewise, in error. 
It had bees stated there tliat the Secretary of the ; 
Treasury had proposed’ to pay the members of 
tat body in “gold’alone.” The House had beard 
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the letter of that officer, and it contained so such 


promise whatever. ‘ 
< Mr. WISE. [would ask the gentleman if he 
referred tome. 
Mr. BYNUM.. 
but í heard it. ; / 
“Mr. WISE. I never made such a statement 
- that he promised to pay in “ gold-alone.” ; 
“Mr. BYNUM. -I care not who made the 
charge, “but. it: must: be in the recollection of the 
House that the assertion was made that ‘he had 
z given’ a promise to pay the members in gold; and I 
appeal ‘to the House to say whether I do not state 
facts. ; 
“Mr. B: would now ask the readiag of a letter 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms, in reply $o one he had 
addrpssed to that officer, calling upon him to state 
the facts‘whether the. specie was exhausted, and 
— whether any inembers had been denied being paid 
, therein, as set forth in that letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. jen 
The following were the letter addressed by Mr. 
B. to the Sergeant-at-Arms, and his reply: 
: >, Ho. or REPRESENTATIVES, Oct. 13, 1837. 
Sır: Will you be so good as to inform me if you 
have stopped paying the members of Congress. in 
specie for their. mileage and per diera for the pre- 


I do not, recollect who it was, 


sent session, and whether you will not be able to” 


pay the whole off in specie for the spresent sseion 

\ of Congress, Please answer this in writing. 
eee on Yours, respectfully, f 
J. A. BYNUM. 


« Dear Str: In reply to the above, J can only say 
thal Lhave drawn from the bank coin (either gold 
or silver) for every member who has requested it, 
“and have now ‘about $2,000 in specie drawn for 
the checks >of members, that. is now ready to be 
paid. to them; and. Ihave been assured by. the 
cashierof the bank that they were prepared to pay 
in-specie all our checks. 

: Respectiully, your ob't serv’t, 
ROD’K DORSEY. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON said he was in the room 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, about an hour or s9 ago, 
and he saw a member from Virginia being paid ia 

notes; he did not then see that member in his seat. 
Mtr. J. thereupon, asked Mr. Dorsey whether he 
was paying off members in 'gold‘and silver, and he 
` replied that he was not. Mr. J. asked him if the 
specie was exhausted, and Mr. D. said that it was. 

This. conversation teok place in the presence of 
half a dozen members of the House. ' He repeated 
upon his own authority the Seryeant-at-Arms 

told him so, and he saw him with his own eyes 

dealing out notes. ; 

Mr. RIVES said he was not the member from 
Virginia alluded to, but he thought if this matter 
Were ‘investigated, it would be found that that 
member preferred taking notes to specie; for Mr. 
R. Rad been otherwise informed, that that officer 
had a stock of specie on hand, and had not refused 
so to pay any member who desired it. Nay, more, 
thai he had, on several occasions, when members 
have applied to him for their. pay, inquired how 
they. would wish to have it. Some of them replied 


£ 


that they would ‘prefer Treasury notes, contem- 


plating their issue; and, in that event, concluded to 
wait till. they were issued, Some had preferred Vir- 
ginia bank notes, others. had preferred District pa- 
per, and others-again'gold and silver; perhaps none 
have preferred silver. There was no question that 
the promise contained in. the Secretary’s letter had 
‘been fully complied with, and every member, who 
desired it, had been paid in specie. 

Mr. WISE again called for. the “ eniphatic” 
reading of Mr. Woodburry’s letter, (as given 
above‘) which he still insisted was an imposition. 

The letter having been read, Mr. W. cited from 
it the folowing passage “as may be most conye- 
nient to any of them.” 
<ie Now, said he, which was most convenient? Specie 

‘was the general term, embracing both gold and sil- 
; ut the letter was an imposition, for there was 
tan there who would take forty or fifty 
weight of silver, and that in fractions of a 
forthey could not get it in whole: dollars. 
onverient then for members to take sil- 
hen.they were reduced: to Hobson’s 
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choice—paper or silver, having no gold,-and there-. 


fore they. were compelled to take paper, and there- 
‘fore too Levi could not redeem his promise. Mr. 
W. stated, in confirmation of this fact. that Mr. 
Halstead of New Jersey, made application to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms for gold, and could not get it. 
The Sergeant-at-arms refused it. - 

Mr. JOHNSON interposed, and. said that, in 


way, intended to'impeach that officer, for a more 
faithful, diligent, and honorable one they had never 
had. i : 

Mr. WISE remarked that he did not design to 
impeach the conduct of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
that officer would not so understand him, but there 
were a dozen members who could confirm what he 
had stated. Mr. Dorsey had to pay out what 
funds were ini his possession, or he was supplied 
with, and gold, at present, formed no part of them. 

Let him also inform the House of another fact, 
that the very specie they were then paid with, even 
the silver, was the bank’s specie, and not the Go- 
vernment’s.. The Bank of the. Metropolis had 
loaned the Government some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars in specie for this purpose, for the Go- 


| vernment had neither gold nor siiver of its own to 


pay out. 

Mr. BRIGGS inquired of the Chair what was 
the question. : 

The CHAIR stated it was on the clause respect- 


the Smithsonian bequest. 

Mr. BRIGGS: expressed an earnest hope that 
the commiltee would take the question. There they 
were at 10 o’clock of a Saturday night, on the last 
night too of the session, with much important busi- 
ness to act upen, wasting about two honrs on the 
contemptible question, whether the Sergeant-at- 
Arms had gold or silver to pay the members! In 
the name of heaven, he called upon the members 
of that House to continne this discussion no fur- 
ther, a discusssion, together with the question in- 
volved in it, of no consequence to any human being 
on earth. 

While up, he must say, that the effort of his 
friend from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) to fix any thing 
wrong upon the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
the reading of his letter, did not meet Mr. B’s ap- 
probation... The Secretary told the Clerk of the 
House, that the members would be paid either in 
notes of the city banks, or specie, or drafts upon 
collectors or receivers, or deposite banks, in one or 
the other, as should suit ‘their convenience.. Now 
he would ask the gentleman if it was a fair con- 
struction, to say that this was a promise to pay in 
gold?” ; 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, called the gen- 
tleman to order, for irrelevancy. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will come to order, sir; for I 
am too well aware of the utter irrelevancy of this 
whole discussion; and being.so, I stand cor- 
rected.» > oe . : 

Mr. HAWKINS begged leave to state what he 
witnessed in relation to this matter, in the room of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts objected. 

Mr. GLASCOCK hoped the. gentleman from 
North Carolina would be allowed to go on, espe- 
cially as he was a member who had never, in his 
life, delayed the business of the House. [Loud 
and general cries of “go on!” go on!”] 

Mr. HAWKINS then made a statement substan- 
tially as follows: That he had stepped in the room 
where the Sergeant-at-Arms was paying the mem- 
bers, when he heard the member from Virginia 
from the Richmond district, (Mr. Robertson,) ap- 
ply to that officer to know in what kind of currency 
he intended to pay him. 
that he could pay him in specie, and asked him 
what kind of money he wanted. Mr. Robertson 
stated that he wished Virginia paper. -Mr. Dorsey 
said he had not got Virginia paper, but would try 
and get itforhim. One of Mr. H’s colleagues, 
standing by, said if Mr. Dorsey would give him 
“specie for fifty dollars of United States Bank paper, 
perhaps these notes would suit Mr. R’s conveni- 
„ence. Mr. Robertson said he would not take. the 
notes of the United. States Bank, but would much 
| prefer Virginia bank paper to it. 


the remarks, he had made on this subject, he, in no « 


ing the item for an agent in London to prosecute 


Mr. Dorsey observed | 


The amendment was then disagreed to. 

.Mr. WISE then moved to amend the clause by 
reducing the item for the expenses.of the agency 
to London, to attend to the Smithsonian bequest, 
from 10,000 to $5,000. D 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had not the least. 
objection, because, if the larger sum was found to 
be. requisite, it could be provided for next session. 

The amendment was accordingly agreed to. : 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the committee 


then-rose and reported, and the amendment having 


been concurred in, and then ordered to a third 
reading, it was then reada third time and passed, 

The joint resolution of the Senate suspending the 
rules which prohibit the transmission of bills from 
one House to the other during the last three days 
of the session, and alse the presenting of bills to the 
President: within that time, was agreed to, after 
amending itso as to except the divorce banks bill 
from its operation, which was.excepted, to on mo- 
tion of Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina. 


On motion of Mr. F. O. J. SMITH, the Commit- 


tee of the Whole on the state of the Union were 


discharged from the further. consideration of the 
lill to settle with the deposite banks. 


SEMINOLE WAR. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
then again went into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Bricas of Massachu- 
setts, in the chair,) on the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Seminole war. ` 

The bill having been read through, 


Mr. CAMBRELENG submitted a variety of 
statements, showing the necessity of a further cal 
of $1,600,000, among which was the following let 
ter from the Secretary of War: 


WAR. DEPARTMENT, Sepi. 14, 1837. 

Sm: ‘The Seminole Indians having a second 
time failed to comply with their engagements, this 
department has been compelled to make extensive 
preparations for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
in Florida. The success of the measures adopted 
by the Government, in pursuance of a humane 
poticy towards the Indians, and our duty to protect 
the persons and property of the citizens of that Ter- 
ritory from outrage and violence, leave us no alter- 
native other than the enforcement of the treaty; 
and an effort is being made to enable. the officer 
charged with: its execution, effectually to accom- 
plish this object. The nature of the country and 
of the climate; has enabled the enemy to prolong 
this contest to ah unexpected length; but the expe- 
rience of the officers who, with so much constancy 
and courage, have hitherto conducted the military 
operations there, the knowledge of the country they 
have acquired, and the means which will be placed 
at their disposal, all give reasonable hopes of 
bringing the war to a speedy and successful close. 


The disastrous consequences of an unsuccessful 
summer campaign involved the country in great 
expenses, that were much increased during the 
protracted negotiations which terminated so unfor- 
tunately by the Indians again violating their treaty 
obligations. During this period, vessels were kept 
in readiness at great cost, and other means pro- 
vided to facilitate the emigration ‘of ‘the Indians, 
while the ordinary expenses of the war establish- 
ment were necessarily continued. These unavoid- 
able expenses, with those incurred by the prepara- 


tions now making to collect’ a sufficient force and 


ample supplies for the ensuing campaign, have ex- 

hausted the means placed at the disposition of this 

department for the suppression of Indian hostilities, 
and will render further legislative provision ne- 
cessary. ; 

There will be required for the suppréssion of In- 
dian hostilities, under the following heads, the sum 
of $1,588,848 22, to wit: 

For forage, means of transportation, and various 
other objects of supply, to be procured by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and to meet the 
contingent expenses of the service — $800,000 00 

For pay of volunteer force that will be 


employed in Florida - -` = 600,000 00 
For clothing and equipage to be pro- 

vided by the Purchasing Depart- 

ment -~ =- > - - - 153,848 22 


{ 
} 
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For supplies ‘to be furnished’ 
Ordnance Department = 
For medical supplies : 


by ‘the a 
ote 95,000: 00 
190,000,00 


To §1,588;848 22 


With a view to’an economical prosecution of the 
important work now in progress on the Red river— 
the removal of the raft—it is respectfully suggested 
that the sum of $25,000 be appropriated at the pre- 
sent time: ‘This amount, itis confidently believed, 
if applied now, will enable the department to com- 
plete that object; whereas, if the.works be suspended 
for want of funds, until the usual period of making 
the annual appropriations, much precious time 
will be lost, and great additional expense incurred. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

, © J, R. POINSETT. 
Hon. Siras Wricat, Jre | f 
Chairman Committee of Finance, Senate. 


. The bill was then laid aside, to be reported to the | 


House. . 
NEW YORK FIRE.: 


Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the Commit- 


tee take up the bill to remit the duties on certain 
goods destroyed by fire in the city of New York. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio wished to inquire 
of the gentleman if.he thought to pass that bill the 
present session? ~- i 
Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that he hoped sô, 
and made an earnest appeal to the Committee to 
give its approbation to the measure; = > 
The bill was then taken up, and having been 
read by the Clerk, f í 1 
. Mr. UNDERWOOD, to: test ‘the sense of the 
Committee, proposed that it be laid aside, and that 
the Committee refuse at present to act upon it. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped that motion would 
not prevail. shee cee 
Mr. HOFFMAN also joined in that wish, and 
the motion was disagreed to, ayes 66, noes 67. ` 
Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred with the gen- 
tleman from, Kentncky, that they had not time’ o 
discuss this bill then, but he did not. consider: it 


necessary, after the very long debate upon it last. 


year, which had been spread before the nation, and 
he therefore trusted the committee would act upon 
it at once, and report it to the House. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of South: Carolina, strongly. 


opposed the bill, and expressed his determination to 

defeat it, and moved that it be laid aside. 

< Mr. PHILLIPS said a few words in its support. 
“Mr. OWENS moved that the committee rise, 

and report the Seminole war’ bill, which was. 

agreed to; and that bill having been engrossed, 

was read the third-time and passed. 3 : 

DEPOSITE. BANKS. 

On motion. of Mr. JOHNSON of Louisiana, the 
pill from the Senate, “for adjusting the remaining 
claims upon the latedeposite banks” was taken up. 
i Mr. J. proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out the clause granting the deposite banks, four, 
six, and nine months, and by inserting the follow- 
ing: “The first ‘instalment to be paid on the first 
day of July next, the second on the first day of 
January, 1839, and the remaining instalment on 
the first day of July, 1839.” He explained the 
important services rendered to the Government by 
the two deposite banks in the city of New Orleans, 
and the strong claims they had for indulgence; and 
he exhibited a statement showing the millions which 
had been transferred, by order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, from other points to the said banks 
in New Orleans, and paid there. He remarked, 
that those banks would probably sustain immense 

- Josses by remittances inexchange to points designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in consequence of 
the protest of the greater portion of them. Had 
the bills so purchased and remitted been paid, 
nearly the whole debt due to the Government 
would have been extinguished. They were drawn, 
he said; on houses believed to be perfectly good at 
the time, and would have becn punctially paid, but 
for the recent pressure, which bad created such a 
convulsion in the commercial affairsof thecountry. 
Nowwithstanding those losses, however, the banks, 
he said, are now prepared, and always have been, 
to pay the whole amount due by them, in such 


| 


‘matier, he ‘movedthe- previous question: 


‘vote for it, ifthe banks were required. to 
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banks upon the Government for indulgence, it was 
due to the people thal it should be granted. . That 
by.pressing the banks, a pressure would-be created 
upon the people. 


They. were both caleu- 
lated, if adopted, to operate injnriously. 
Mr: POPE and Mr. ADAMS severally opposed 


| the bill; when the amendment was agreed to—yeas 
77, noes 54. oe een oe 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said, to put an end to this 


he could 
pay inte- 


Mr.. UNDERWOOD ‘inquired,’ -before 


NN 


rest? ooo ; 
Mr. CAMBRELENG replied in the affirmative. 


< The-previous question was then seconded, and 


the:main question having been ordered, the amend- 
ment was concurred in; and the question being on 
the final passage of the bill, : : 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carólina said he 
was totally opposed to this bill in every shape and 
form; and, ‘therefore, he asked for the yeas and 
nays, but they were refused. 

Mr. BELL opposed the bill, and demanded some 
explanations, as to its details, of the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which were 
given. He then suggested,-as the best mode. of 
disposing of the subject at so late a period in. the 
session, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to suspend all legal proceedings against the banks 
referred to in. the bill, until the. next session of 
Congress’ He considered the bill to be loosely 
drawn, containing no ‘provision for the case or 
those banks.against which suits had been actually 
instituted. i 

After a few- words from Mr: MARTIN of Ala- 
bama, the question was taken on the passage of 
the bill, as amended, and decided in the afirmative 
' GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL—AMENDMENTS 


RET 


On motion of Mr, CAMBRELENG, the House. 


funds as they received in deposite. Mr. J, contend- 
“ed, that, independently of the claims of the deposite 


He was decidedly opposed to- 
‘the’ amendment’ presented by his colleague, (Mr. 

+ Garland) as well as to the one offered-by the gen- - 
-tleman “from New York. 


then resolved itself into ‘a,Committee of the Whoie | 


on the state of the Union, (Mr. Brraes in the chair,) 


_and took up the-amendments proposed. thereto by 


the Senate. There were three. $ 

The first makes appropriation of $25,000 for the 
printing and binding of certain documents ordered 
by the Senate. f 

` The second provides for an additional appropria-’ 

tion of $2,000, for extra clerk hire in the office of 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, ander laws passed at 
the present session of Congress, 

The third bill, anthorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to settle all outstanding Treasury drafts 
or transfers on the deposite banks, under the depo- 
site act of 1836, such drafts or transfers to be re- 
ceived at par in the payment of debts, without al- 
lowance of interest or damages thereon. ; 

Mr. GARLAND of Louisiana made objection to 
the second proposed amendment; and, by consent, 
the other two amendments were firs) taken up, and 
concurred in by the committee. 

The second amendment being then exclusively 

under consideration, after some. remarks from 
Messrs. JOHNSON of Louisiana, and THOMP- 
SON of South Carolina, the proposition was re- 
jected—ayes 67, noes 62. 
#8On motion, the commiitee then rose, and reported 
the amendments to the House. And the question 
being on the concurrence of the House with the 
Senate in the proposed amendments, (the ques- 
tion being taken on them severally,) 


Mr, WHITTLESEY of Ohio, demanded some | 


explanation asto the ‘second amendment, calling 
for an additional appropriation of $25,000 for cer- 
tain printing and binding: 


The CLerk read’ several resolutions of the Se- } 


nate authorizing the printing of certain documents 


relating to the cession of the District of Columbia | 


| 
| 


to the United States, and other subjects; and, 
After some remarks from Messrs. CARTER, 
MENIFEE, CUSHING, and DUNCAN, the 
amendment was concurred in. 
Mr. CUSHING then asked for some informa- 
tion in regard to the third proposed amendment; and 


‘ante te eae a 


whether the ‘provisions it ’contains: were-intended 
to reach, ‘or apply to, any particular tase? « A 
Mr. CAMBRELENG made a Brief 
The: first and third: amendments of 
“were- agreed to, the House! non-coneurring 
second. ` on Aa EOW, i : 
ee THE NEW YORK FIRE BILL. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that:the House go 
. into Committee-of the Whole on the bill ‘to’ telieve 
the owners of grods ‘destroyed.at the great: yl 
New York fromthe paymerit of duties thereon: 
i Mr. RENCHER moved that the House adjourn: 
Tost. 8 o5 Ri BR oe 

T'he motion to Zo into committee was-also lost— 

~ayes 66, noes 70. 0 > CL aE ES Mag 
HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio asked the consent 
‘of the Fouse to offer a motion; that ‘when the House 
adjourn, it be“to ‘meet on Monday, at 7 oclock, 
a.m. (Cries of No! no! from all sides.) 

Mr. WHITTLESEY named 8 | 0’eldek, a. 
(Cries of No! repeated.) 0 0 oy Berne l 
Mr. OWENS named 9 $ 
cries.) me On 
Mr, WHITTLESEY demanded’ thè suspension 
of the rule, to enable him to, make the motion. 
this motion, requiring a vote of two-thirds, pre- 
vailed—ayes 119, noes not counted; and’ the mo- 
tion to meet at 8 o'clock on Monday morning was 

carried, 
‘Another unsuccessful motion was then made to 
adjourn. . toy l ET id 

Several enrolled bills ‘were presented, and signed 

by the Speaker. ` i ms 
Mr. DUNCAN, on leave, had the record of his 
vote'on the motion to lay the motion to reconsider 
the vote on the Sub-Treasury bill this day, changed 
from the afirmative to the negative. oe 

THE DEPOSITE BANK ADJUSTMENT DILL, AS 

AMENDED. ; 

The Senate, having conewred in the amendment 

proposed hy the Honse to this bill, proposed’ a far- 
| ther amendment, declaring that the default referred 
to in the bill shail be understood to be a failure of 
any of the deposite banks, to: pay. the drafts. of -the 
' Treasury; and that: such bank be charged six per 
centum per annum interest on such drafts for the 
time of default. 2 oe i 

. Messrs McKAY, POPE, and GRAVES, made 
a few remarks upon the proposed amendment; and 

Mr. LOOMIS, of Ohio, moved to lay the whole 
bileon the table; which motion was lost. "ae 

Mr. GRAVES thought the amendment partial, 
and oppressive in its provisions, and was. making 
some remarks to that effect. when be observed that 
he should suspend them until the Cram had finish- 
ed his conversation with another member. ; 

The SPEAKER said it was usual for the Chair 
to answer such questions, in regard. to the pending 
business, as any member -choose to: come to. the 
Speaker’s table to propound; that he wis doing this 
then, and could not be expected to look intently on 

very gentleman who addresses the House. 

Mr. GRAVES thought the Crain could not at- 
tend to‘individual members of the House and to the 
business of the Chair at.one and the same time. . 

| The SPEAKER called the gentleman: to order; 
and ` 
Mr. GRAVES procceded with his remarks. He 
wished the amendment proposed to be so modified 
asto be uniform in its application to all the depo- 
site banks. s 
Mr.. LOOMIS of New York, reviewed. the 
course the debate had_ originally taken upon the 
proposed amendments, and upon the different pro- 
positions, as made by himself and others, and. the 
action of the House upon the same. _ He thought 
the bill had better not pass in the form proposed 
by the Senate, but should’ rather, for the present, 
| be postponed, and brought forward. hereafter inva 
|! more digested form. Mr. L. -olosed his remarks 
by moving lo postpone the further consideration of 
the bill until the first Monday in. December next. 
Mr. POPE of Kentueky, said he had conceived 
that there were two objects forthe convention of 
Congress at this’ session: the first was, to relieve 
the mercantile distress of the country; and the se- 
cond, to devise Such means as would relieve the 
banks, and enable them to resume specie payments 
immediately, He was in favor ef such action 
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this bill as would accomplish 
most speedily., aes 


Mr. CAMBRELENG reminded the House that | 
it. svas then ten o’clock at night, and that the pro- - 
the only one impeding 


“position before them: was 
their progress. ` : . 
‘Seyeral gentlemen expressed opinions favorable 
-10 immediate -action on the amendment, and Mr. 
GRAVES hoped: that the gentleman from New 
‘York, (Mr. Loomis,). would . withdraw . his: mó- 
‘tions which suggestion was. complied with by the 

‘dauer. 3 : : : 

The question being on’ concurrence with the Se- 

nate’ in their amendments, < f 

Mr. WISE. called for a count, which was order- 

ed, and:it appeared that. the House was without a 
DOUME oboe : 

se 4ecmotion being made to proceed ‘with the con- 
sideration of the subject before.the House, 

“Mr. WISE world not consent to act on a-mat- 
ter so.important in that state of the House. Here 
were some RO members dvirg the business, to 
transact which, 240 had-bcen sent-here! - Nor was 
there a quorum in the Senate, either; and on a bill 
like this! at a distress session, too! “He could not 
consent to it. ie ; í 
<Mr. HOWARD moved thatthe House non-con- 

cur with the: Senate, in its proposed amendment, 
with, a; view. to. ai conference between the two 
Hovtises.’ ; i . whe 
«Mr, LEWIS remarked that there was neither a 
quorum jn the Senate nor in the House. 

„ Mr. ADAMS said, the House can neither con- 
ent nornon-concur. lt was then Sunday mornirg, 
he-observed, and he would move that the House 
adjourn.: But he withheld this motion until the 
question on concurring was put, when it appeared 
(by acount of tellers) that there was no quorum 
present, 61 voting in the affirmative, and 22 in the 
negative. a ` 

oi Mri MeKIM moved that the House dò now 
adjourn. . 

Mr. WISE. Letus see who`the members are 
who do not choose to adjourn nnder these circum- 
stances. I call for the yeas and nays. 

~The yeas and nays were ordered, and. the vote 
stood: Yeas'38, nays 50. i 

- Mr. CAMBRELENG then said thatit would 

‘be'subjecting the members present to too much in- 
convenienceto keep them here during the tedious 
process of a call of- the House, so late at night. 
Bat, if the officers of the House do th-ir duty, a 
-quorum may be kept on Monday, when he hoped 
t0.see'svéh an attendance as would result in the 
transaction of the publie business. 
Mr, THOMAS. suggested that it was better to 
pass a vote of non-coneurrence, which would leave 
this question just where it was, when many mem- 
bers went home, believing that no further action 
wonld, be had npon the bill before the House. 

Mr. HAYNES could not consent to do bnsiness 
with. the knowledge that there was no quorum pre- 
sent. Before-any question could be entertained, 
the presence of members must be compelled. 
+t Mr, LEWIS. Let us have a call of the Honse, 
then, and compel the stteudance of members. 7 

Mr, ADAMS would. not-consent to act upon 
any.question without a quorum. This bill he con- 
sidered as: the price of. the deposite postponement 

` bi passed this session by Congress; and a mea- 
sure of too-much importance to be acted upon in 
that state of the House. He would sit there till 
Monday morning, if required, but he, for one, 
would not do business with only eighty members 
present. : ; 

Mr. HAYNES: said he was convinced nothing 
could bedone that pight, and he therefore woald 
move an adjournment. 

This moton prevailed, without a division, and 
the House adjourned at half past one o’elock on 
Sunday morning. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, October 16, 1837. 


ordered Hie on the table. 
LYNN offered a resolution which was agreed 
AOR President to furnish (if not in- 
With ‘the publie interests) at an early 


the latter abject: 


Mri NORVELL presented a memorial; which | 


PNA, a 


: presentatives, stating 


period. of the next'séssion, any correspondence 


-that may bave- taken place: between this Govern- 


ment and foreign powers, in relation to our territory 


west of the Rocky Mountains: - 


_ A message was received from the House of Re- 
its coneurrence - in the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill extending the. 


_indnlgence to. the Jate deposite‘banks: 


Mr. NORVELL then moved that the Chair ap- 
point a committee on the part of the Senate to meet 
on the part of the House to wait on the President, 
and.ask if he had any further business. i 

Messrs. NORVELL and CLAY of Alabama 
were appointed to meet the committee on the part 
of the House; when, after a few moments, 

Mr. NORVELL announced that the committee 
had waited on the President, and been informed 
that he had no further business for the Senate, but 
tendered his acknowledgments for their attention to 
the public business, and wishing them all happi- 
ness, and a safe return to their homes. 

On motion of Mr NILES, 

The Senate then adjourned till the first Monday 
in December. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; Monbar, October 16, 1837. 
The. House, pursuant to: the. order adopted on 
Saturday night, assembled at 8 o’clock, a.m. 
On motion of. Mr. CAMBRELENG, the ordi- 
dinary business of calling for petitions, and reports 
of committees, was dispensed with. 


DEPOSITE BANKS. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill granting indul- 
gence to the deposite banks, declaring the time at | 
which payment of interest on balances due- shall 
commence, viz: from the date of any default or 
neglect to pay any draft or requisition of the Trea- 
surv. - : f 4 

Mr. HAYNES said a few words on the amend- 
ment, in relation to its application only to banks 
which had been delinquent. This excluded from 
the provisions of the bill entirely those which had 
no. been drawn upon at all, 

Mr. ADAMS spoke with warmth in opposition 
to the bill and amendment. Hts provisions having 
reference to the first section of the bill, would, in 


effect, apply not -to banks which were delinquent, 
but involved the absurdity of applying it only to 
Danks which were not delinquent. Mr. A. said he. 
had demonstrated this at a previous sitting to the 
eonviction, he ‘helieved, of every one who had 
heard him. The chairman ‘of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Mcans had not so much zs attempted to 
answer the argument.. “And, Mr. A. now declared, 
in the presence of this Honse, that if this bill was 
to go forth to the nation with that section in it, it 
would be a disgrace to our legislation. The tirst 
section of the bill extended relief to those banks 
only which were not delingnent; and, as the 
amendment had reference to. the same banks, it 
would, in fact; have. no opefation at all, unless 
from a constructive power in the Seeretary of the 
Treasury,-and a fraudful application of it to. such 
banks as were delinquent. If the obstinate 
perseverance of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means in forcing this bill through 
the House with this obvious absurdity on its face 
was to succeed, it should “not be at least without 
opposition on the part of Mr. A. He would read 
the first section once more, and would demonstrate, 
a second time, that it had reference only to banks 
which were not delinquent. Let the chairman 
(cried Mr. A.) answer me, if he can. [Mr. A. 
here read the section referred to.}. What a power 
(said he) is here given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury! The power of selecting and discrimi- 
nating between bank and bank, at his pleasure; of 
refusing to apply the henefits of the act to any 
bank he chose; for he might reply to its application 
for relief: “You have not complied with the réqni- 
sitions of the Department, and, therefore, yoa can 
not be relieved.” “While, when a similar applica- 
tion was made by another hank whom. he wished 


to favor, he might pass over the matter in perfect 


silence and grant the request. It gave him the 
power of a double constraction; and under- that 
power he-might select any bank he chose to tn in, 


and any other he chose to save, and apply the one 
construction.or the other as best suited his purpose. 
It carried either fraud or absurdity upon its face. 
_ Mr. A. then went into a recapitulation of what 
-had passed in the House on Saturday in relation io 
the bill, characterizing the amendment offered by 
Mr. Looms, of New York, as proposing nothing 
bat simple, rigorous, abstract justice to the States 
which had been injured by the postponement of the ` 
deposites, “by requiring that-the banks of those 
States which held large amounts of money which 
would, but for, that postponement, have gone to 
other States, should pay legal interest for its use, 
~The subsequent amendment offered by Mr. Jonx- 
son of Louisiana, he referred to a consummation 
of the: bargain which, he said, had been with so 
rauch decency consummated in the face of -the 
House between the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means and certain gentemen from 
Louisiana, whose votes he wanted to pass his post- 
ponement bill. 
Mr. RICE GARLAND here interposed. 
: the gentleman refer to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. 1 refer to no individual what- 
ever. 

Mr. R. GARLAND. Am TI the gentleman from 
Louisiana referred to? : ` 
Mr ADAMS. I did not. allude to him more 

‘than to other gentlemen coming from those States 
where this money lies. I had no particular refe- 
rence to che of them more than to another. 
` -Mr CHAPMAN. Iam the'on’y other member 
who can be alluded to. Imade no bargain of any 
sort about the matter. ‘I have been no devoied 
friend to the meastire from its inecption to its còn- 
summation. The gentleman, therefore, can not 
refer to-me.. In truth, { do not believe this bill 
will be of any benefit to the deposite banks at all. 

Mr. ADAMS. .I did not allude to that gentle- 
man—far from it; I am fully aware that he prë- 
ferred that the bill should not pass: I would to God 
that all the gentleman coming from the States most 
interested could say the same. I repeat that the 
bargain was pointed out by the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Dawson) and a gentleman from 
Missouri, at the very time it took. place; and I say 
further, tbat Itake this amendment to be the.con- 

“summation. of that bargain. When it was pro- 
posed, in committee, that the. bill to postpone the 
deposites.should Le laid aside until this bill for the 
relief of the banks should first be acted upon, the 
chairman of the committee did. openly pledge him- 
self, when resisting that- arrangement, that those 
banks should ‘be: liberally dealt with: and here we 
have the fulfilment of that pledge. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. Isit in order to refer, 
in the House, to what passed. in Committee of ine 
Whole. i 

The SPEAKER was replying, when Mr. Apams 
said he hoped the Chairman of the Commitee of 
Ways and Means would not be suffered to put 
him down. » He shonld declare the disgraceful 
scene, whatever interest that gentleman might have 
in-shntting his mouth, ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. -It is disgraceful to you, 
if 10 any one; and this is not the first time the gen- 
tleman has attempted to retard and defeat the pub- 
le basisess by talking it down. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, npon the point-of order. 

The CHAIR here pronouneed it whelly out of 
order to refer, in the Honse, to. what had been said 
or done in Committee of the Whole. 

“Mr. ADAMS then said he would pota case—- 
aŭd would suppose that certain facts had trans- 
pired, not here, but in another. Legislature—in the 
moon, if gentlemen pleased. . He then repeated 
what he had before stated as t9 the history of the 
amendments to the bill. When the amendments 
were still pending, the objections all urged, and 
pone of them answered, tne bill had been laid 
aside, other bilis had been taken up, when the com- 
mittee rose and- reported progress on the whole. 
Immediately. thereupon it had been moved by a 
member from Maine, that the Committee of the 
Whole. be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of this bill; the effect of which was to ent eff 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Loomis.) The amendment of the gentleman 

| from Louisiana (Mr. Jehnson) was then offered, 


Does 
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[Continued from No.:9.] : 
and instantly on. its -adoption the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means sprang to his feet 
and demanded the previous question, and the Dill 
was thus passed almost by acclamation,.. ` 

Now the bill came back from the Senste with an 
amendment, which would render the whôle either a 
palpable absurdity or else an instrument of fraud. 
And this was the way in which the business of this 
whole session had been conducted; asession which 
had been called for the purpose of organizing an 
entirely new system of finance for the country. 
The House had sanctioned a series of measures all 
tending to this object; but the most pernicious and 
eruel of them al! had, he thanked God, -been laid 
upon the table. At least a respite had thus been 
afforded to the nation, a breathing spell, before it 
had imposed upon it that state of ‘servitude which 
the system, if successful, would not have failed tc 
fasten upon it. He now said, openly, in the face 
of the House, that whenever objections, however 
strong, had been urged against the system of mea- 
sures which had originated in the Treasury, with 
the exception of a few petty paltry amendments 
proposed by the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, that gentleman had no other recourse against 
them but to call upon his party to “toe the 
mark;” that had been hia answer, and his 
whole answer, 10 every argument. That had 
been the history of the session. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
minister of the Executive, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was here to carry into effect the 
receipts of the Treasury Department, had no other 
answer te any objections, either in gross or in de- 
tail, than this cry of “toe the mark.” Mr. A. had 
asked of him what part of this bill applied to de- 
linquent banks? What it was that by the bill the 
United States gave up? And he had been utterly 
unab’e to answer; yet, from his official situation, it 
was his p‘ace to answer inquiries put to him in re- 
lation to the public measures he brought forward. 
Eis only reply had been to get the bill laid aside, 
to consummate his bargain, and then to call the 
previous question. Such had been his course 
throughout; and Mr. A. could not suffer the session 
to come to a close, without exposing and denoune- 
ing it to the country. Had the system originated 
in Heaven, (which seemed to be the very contrary 
place to that in which it did originate,) questions, 
of a relevant nature, and properly presented, might 
be asked of him who brought it into the House; 
and it was his official duty to respond to them, and 
to give his reasons, 1f any he had. But nothing of 
this had been done atall. He had got the deposite 
postponement bill passed, after attempting to force 
it through the House in its original form, by admit- 
ting the minimum amendments, and excludiug 
every other. 

The CHAIR here admonished Mr. A. that the 
deposite bill could not now be discussed; it was not 
before the House. 

Mr. A. I consider each and all of these bills as 
part and parcel of one system, and therefore— 

The SPEAKER. This is a question of concur- 
rence with the amendment cf the Senate to a dif- 
ferent bill; it has no connection with the deposite 
law; and it is out of order to discuss that law at 
this time. 

Mr. A. Does the Speaker deny that these mea- 
sures constitute one system? Does he decide that 
this bill and amendment are not part of that sys- 
tem? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not called to 
decide that question, This is not the deposite bill; 
and the deposite bill can not now be discussed. 

Mr. A. I was not discussing the deposite bill. T 
was connecting the other measure with that now 
before the House: [ was showing its connection with 
this bill and amendment. They are so connected 
that they can not be separated; and I was deriving 
an argument against concurring in this amendment 
from external objects, and the anti-deposite Jaw 
among others. 


_ ‘The SPEAKER here said that if it was the ob- 
ject ef the gentleman to connect it with the present 


“sttbjeet, and there’could’ be shown to exist stich a 


connection, it would be in order to introdace it; but 
the Chair could 


` Mi. CAMBRELENG said “he did not hear the 


i decision of the Chair; if the gentleman from Mas- | 


|, Sachusetts ‘was «ut of order, he hoped he would not 


_ be pérmitted tò 


j proceed. ; 

Mr. A. “Well: since what I was saying is so ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to the chairmanof the Com- 
mittee of Ways.and Means, andapparently to the 
Sreaxer of this House, I will sit down. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not disagreeable to the 
Speaker: he has no desire to interrupt the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts: but the Cnarr must dis- 
charge its official duty; 

Mr. A. I haveno doubt of the disposition ot the 
Sreaxenr to discharge his duty “as he understands 
it” but, unfortunately for me, the Speaker under- 
stands ita different way from what I do. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to order. When a 
member was called to order by the Cnam, and was 
manifestly out of order, and was ordered to take 
his seat, was it not his duty, under the rules of the 
House, to take his seat? and could he again proceed 
without the leave of the House? 

The SPEAKER said that when a member was 
So repeatedly out of order as to be directed by the 
Cuatr to take his seat, the rule was as the gentle- 
man from New York had stated. But, in the case 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Cuar 
had abstained from interposing by an absolute 
command, as he wasempowered by the rules 10 do: 
and the gentleman was therefore at liberty to pro- 
ceed, if he confined himself to the subject before 
the House. 

Mr. A. Out of tenderness to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, I will say no 
more, 

Mr. CAMBRELEFG. All I shall say in reply 
is, that as the gentleman has referred, in his sup- 
positious case, to a council in the moon, I should 
consider the gentleman himself as very fit to be a 
member of such a council. 

I demand the previous question. 

Mr, LINCOLN here moved to lay the bill and 
amendment on the table; and as, by the rules, this 
Question takes precedence, the question was pat 
upon laying on the table. 

Mr. RICE GARLAND hoped the motion would 
be withdrawn, that he might have an opportunity 
of replying wo the very unjustifiable attack made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts upon the 
members from Louisiana. 

Mr. LINCOLN declined, and asked for the yeas 
and nays, but they were refused; and the question 
was thereupon put to the House, and decided in the 
negative without a court. 

The cal! for the previous question was seconded 
—ayes 87, noes 37. 

The previous question was agreed to—ayes 99, 
noes 32. 

The main question, on concurring with the Se- 
nate in their amendment to the bill, (as above 
stated,) was then put, and carried by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. Allen, 
Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Aycrigg, Beaty, Beirne, Bell, 
Bicknell, Biddle, Birdsall, Boon, Bouidin, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Cumbreleng, John Campbell, Casey. Chambers, Ciiley, 
Ciaiborae, U ark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Crockett, 
Cushing, Cushman, Davee, De Graff, Duncan, Dunn, Everett, 
Ewing, Foster, Gallup, James Garland, Gholson, Goode, Wil- 
liain Graham, Grant, Graves, Griffin, Hamer, Harlan. Harri- 
son. Harper, Hawkins, Herod, Hoffinan, Hopkins, Howard, 
Hubley, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer, Kiigore, Lewis, A. W. Loomis, 
h MeKay, Robert McCicllan, Abraham McCiellan, 

Menefee, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Matthias 
8. W. Morris, C. Mortis, Muhlenberg. Maury, Noble, 
Ogle, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Phillips, Plumer, 
Pope, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Ridgway, Rives, Rumsey, Shields, 
Sheplor. Southgate, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, 
Toland, Towns, ‘Turney, Vail, Webster, A. S. White, E. Whit- 
tiesey, C. H. Williams,and Yell—106, _ : 

NAYS—Messra Adams, Bond, William B. Calhoun, Wm. 
B. Campbell, W. B. Carter, Chapman, Cheatham, Curtis, 


Maxwel 
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he Ch, | perceive no connection, He would |} 
_ leave it to the-judgment of the gentleman. from 
, Massachusetts., © ae 


anand 


: Davies, Derinis, Edwarda” Richard ` Flercher, Fillmore 
Garland; James. Graham, Grennel, Hastings, Haytiés, ‘enry, 

Holsey, Robert M. T. Hinter, Lawler, “Lincaln,: Atphaxed 

~ Loomis, Marvin, Mercer, Naylor, Patterson, Peck, Pots, Reed, 

| Russell, C: Shepard, Sibley, Snyder, Stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, 

Tillinghast; Vinderwood, Lewis Wittiains, Jòseph TA Wiliams, 

. Wise, and ¥Yorke—4ọ. IEA Siae aN 

, (This decision completed:thé passagé of the bili 
| through both Houses.] ; “test à 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then rose andärew the 
attention, of the House to a very vatuablė work that 
had been published, ‘containing all the’ Treasury 
reports on the: subject of the finances; from the 
` year-1789 to the present time, and’ remarked, that 
it would not only bé very. useful t0 be deposited in 
the library, but, as’ a statistical work, -was abso- 
lutely indispensable as a book of reference, He, 
therefore, asked leave to submit a resolution for 
the purchase of three hundred copies of the said - 
work, at a price not exceeding the usual rates paid 
for congressional documents ordered by the House. 

The resolution having been received— ° 

Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio objected to it as 
incurring an expense without due consideration. 
A proposition of this kind ought to undergo the 
revision either of the Committee of Accounts or 
the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that it had met 
the approbation of thechairman of the Committee 
od the Library (Mr. Patton,) who would have sub- 
mitted the resolution, if he had been in the Honse, 
and had also been approved of by another mem- 
ber of that committee then present (Mr. Lincoln,) 
and likewise by the absent member (Mr. Crary.) 

Mr. WHITTLESEY wished to see the work 
first before he weuld consent to its purchase. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied, that it was the 
only work he had seen confined exclusively to the 
Treasury reports. Iu fact, none of them had ever 
been published. 

Mr. LINCOLN expressed his readiness to vote 
for the purchase of this work. 

Mr.-HARLAN moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON submitted a plan for the re- 
ceipt, custody, and disbursement of the public mo- 
neys, which he proposes hereafter to submit; and 
on his motion it was ordered to be printed, 

[This is the same heretofore submitted by Mr. R, 
and printed in the Globe.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, asked 
leave to introduce the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be in- 
structed, with the aid of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, to cause the chair of the Speaker, 
j and the seats of the members, to be restored to their 
former position in the hail. 

Several members objected to the introduction of 
the resolution, when 

Mr. MERCER moved to suspend the rules so as 
to introduce the same. 

The motion was disagreed to, two-thirds not 
rising in its favor. 

The resolution which had been received from 
the Senate a few minutes before, for the appoint 
ment of a joint committee to wail on the Presiden” 
of the United States, and inform him that, unless 
he had other communications to make to Congress, 
the two Houses were about to close the present 
session by an adjournment, was now taken up and 
agreed to, and 
| Mr. Tromas, of Maryland, Mr. Pors, of Ken- 
H 
i 


Rice 


tneky, and Mr. 'Taytor, of New York, were 
appointed of the committee on the part of the 
Touse. 

Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, asked and obtained 
leave to lay on the table the following amendment, 
which he wished to have moved te the sub-Trea- 
sury hill. It was also ordered, on his motion, te 
be printed: 

In the 3d section strike out all after the word 
“office,” in the fifth line, to the words “ten thou- 
sand dollars,” in the ninth line, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

j “All such excess shall be deposited, without de- 
li lay, to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
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States, i 
tuated, that may be selected by theSecretary of the 
Treasury, on condition that the said bank or banks 
are not to use or employ the said deposites as. a 
fund for discount, nor mingle the same with the 
proper fands óf the banks; and that they shall also 
give receipts or certificates for the sum thus speci- 
fiéälly deposited, to return the same when required; 


in a bank or patiks niost.-cohveni 


and. it shall be the duty ot the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in taaking his ‘selection, to ‘give prefer- 
vice'td Such bank or banks as may. at the time’ be 
the depository of the funds of the State, Territory, 
or District, in which they are situated; and, in case 
there be no bank willing to receive the public money 
on.the terms aforesaid, the excess aforesaid shall 
be. transferred to some other depository that may 
be designated by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury: 
Provided, always, That the disbursing warrants. of 
the Treasurer shall be drawn on the public deposi- 
tory, provided for in the first section of this act; 
and, in case of a deficit of funds to meet the same, 


he or they shall draw upon the fundsspecifically de- : 


i posited by him or them in 
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éntly-si- 


ik -t0- ‘meet the same, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury may prescribe.” >. ; 

Mr. PALMER of New York, asked and obtained 
leave to lay on the table and have printed the fol- 
lowing ainendment to the Sub-Treasury bill, which 
he gave notice he would move when that subject 
should come before the House at the next session 
of Congress: _ f Clie j 

Src: 11. And be it further enacted, That in places 
Where the amountsordinarily held in deposite at 
one time shall exceed the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, whenever, in his opinion, the public interests 
will be promoted thereby,to employ, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States,one or more 


of the State banks as,public depositories, instead of | 


the depositories provided by this act: Provided, 
That the public funds shall be placed therein in 
special deposite; and the duties of receiving, keep- 
ing, and disbursing the same, and all other duties 
required by this act, to be rendered by the officers | 


of said banks, for such ‘compensation as may be 
agreed upon by and between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and said banks; and said banks, and the 
officers and clerks thereof, under whose charge the 
same may be, shall be under like restraints from 
loaning or using the same, and subject to like 
penalties for violations therefor as are provided 
for in the first and ninth sections of this act. 
` A number of petitions and memorials were, on 
leave, presented and laid on the table by Messrs. 
CUSHING, CLAIBORNE, THOMAS, BICK- 
NELL, MERCER, HOWARD, and TAYLOR. 

Mr. THOMAS: having reported that: the com- 
mittee appointed fos the purpose had waited on the 
President, and received, for answer to their mes- 
sage to him, that he had no further communication 
to make, and expressed a hope that the members 
might return in health and prosperity, 

The House then adjourned until the first Monday 
in December next. 


AN ACT to postpone the fourth instalment of de- 


posite with the States. . 


“Be it enacted by the Sendte and House of Represen- ` 


 tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
- assembled; That the transfer of the fourth instalment 


of deposite directed to be made with the States, 


under the thirteenth section of the act of June 


twenty-third, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, be- 


and the same is hereby postpdned till the first day 


of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- ~ 


nine: Provided, That the three first instalments un- 

-der the said act shall remain on deposite with the 

-States, until otherwise directed by Congress. 
ApproveD, October 2, 1837. 


„An ACT to authorize the issuing of Treasury ` 


notes.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to cause Treasury notes forsuch 
sum orsumsas the exigenciesof the Governmentmay 
require, but not exceeding, in the whole amount of 
notes issued, the sum of ten millions of dollars, 
and of denominations not less than fifty dollars for 
‘any one note, to be prepared, signed, and issued in 
the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
‘Treasury notes, authorized to be issued by the first 
section of this act, shall be reimbursed and re- 
‘deemed by the United States, at the Treasury there- 
of, after the expiration of one year from the dates 
of the said notes respectively ; from which said 
dates, for the term of one year, andno longer, they 
shall bear such interest as shall be expressed upon 
the face of the said notes; which rate of interest, 
‘upon each several issue of the said notes, shall be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, by and 
with the advice and approbation of the President, 
büt shail in no case exceed “the rate of interest of 


six per centum per annum. The reimbursement — 


herein provided for shali be made at the Treasury 
òf the United States to the holders of the said notes 
respectively, upon presentment, and shall include 
the principal of each note, and the interest which 
may be due thereon at the time of payment. For 
this reimbursement, at the time and times herein 
specified, the faith of the United States is hereby 
solemnly pledged. 

Src. 3. And be il further ‘enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be 
signed, on behalf of the United States, by the 
Treasurer thereof, and countersigned by the 


Register of the Treasury; aud that those offi- 5 


cers respectively shall, as checks. upon each 
other, and to secure the public safety, keep sepa- 
rate, full, and accurate accounts of the number, 
date, denomination, and amount of all the notes 
signed and countersigned by them respectively 5 
which said accounts shall be carefully preserved 
and placed on file in the ‘Treasury Department; 
and, also, similar accounts, kept and preserved in 
the same manner of all the said” noies redeemed, 
as the same shall be returned and eancelled ; and 
the Treasurer shall further account quarterly for 
all such notes delivered to him for signature oF is- 
sue by the Register. The Treasurer and Register 
of the Treasury are hereby authorized, by and with 
the consent and approbation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to employ such additional temporary 
clerks as the duties enjoined upon them by this 
section may render necessary : Provided, Said 
number shall not execed four, and with a salary of 
not more than at the rate of twelve hundred dollars 
to each per annum. 

Secrion. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury is hereby authorized, 
with. the approbation of the President of the United 
States, to cause to be issued such portion of the 
said Treasury notes as the President may think ex- 
pedient, in payment of debts due by the United 
States to such public credivors or other persons as 
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may choose to rēcéive such notes in payment, as 
aforesaid, at par. And the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury.is further authorized, with the approbation of | 
the President of the United States, to borrow, from | 
time to nme, not under par, such sums as the Pre- : 


sident may think expedient, cn the credit. of such. 


notes. 


Section 5. And be it further enacted, That the 


said Treasury notes shall be transferrable by deli- 
very and assignment endorsed thereon, by the per- 
son to whose order the same shall,. on the face 
thereof, have been made payabie. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be received in payment of all 
duties and taxes laid by the authority of the United 
States, of all public lands sold by. the said autho- 
rity, and of all debts to the United States, of any 


character whatsoever, which may be due and paya- ` 


ble at the time when said Treasury notes may be 
so offered in payment. And, on every such pay- 
ment, credit shall be given for the amount of the 
principal and interest which, on the day of such 
payment, may be due on the note or notes thus 
given in payment. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any per- 


-son making payment to the United States in such 


Treasury notes, into the hands of anycollector, re- 
ceiver of public moneys, or other public officer or 
agent, shall on books, kept according io such forms 
as shall he prescribed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, give duplicate certificates of the number and 
respective amount of principal and interest of each 
and-every Treasury note thus paid by such person; 
and every collector, receiver of public moneys, or 
other public officer or agent, who shall thus receive 
any of the said Treasury notes in payment, shall, 
on payment of the same, receive credit both for 
principal and interest computed as aforesaid, which 
on the day of such last mentioned payment shall 


| appear due on the note or notes thus paid in, and 


he shail be charged for the interextaccrued on such 
note or notes {rom the day on which the same shall 
have been received by him in payment as aforesaid 
to the day on which the same shall be paid by him 
as aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and Girecied to canse to be reimbursed aud 
paid the principal and interesi of the Treasury 
notes which may be issued by virtue of this act, at 
the several time and times when the same, accord- 
ing to the provisions of-this act, should be thus re- 
imbursed and paid. ` And the said Secretary is fur- 
ther authorized to make purchases of the said notes, 
at par, for the amount of the principal and interest 
due at the time of purchase on such notes. And so 
much of any unappropriated money in the Treasury 
as may be necessary fer that purpose, is hereby ap- 
propriated, for paying the principal and imterest of 
said notes. 

Sec. 9. And he il further, enacted, That a sum 
not exceeding twenty thousand dollars, to be paid 
out of any wnappropriated money in the Treasury, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for de- 
fraying the expense of preparing, printing, engrav- 
ing, signing, and otherwise incident-‘to. the issning 
of the Treasury notes authorized by this act. 


Sec. 10. And he it further enacted That if any. 


person shall faisely make, forge, or counterfeit, or 
canse ur procure to be falsely made, forged, or 
counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in falsely 
making, forging, or counterfeiting, any note, in 
imitation of, or parporting to be, a Treasury note 
aforesaid; or shall falsely alter, or cause or procure 
to be falsely altered, ot willingly aid or assist in 
falsely altering any ‘Treasury note issued as afore- 
said; er shall pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to 
pass, uter, or publish, as trne, any false, forged, or 
counterfeited note, purporting to be a ‘Treasury 
note as aforesaid, knowing the same to be falseiy 
forged or counterfeited, or shall pass, utter, or 
publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish, as 
trne, any falsely altered Treasury note, issued as 


_ aforesaid, knowing . the same. to:be, falsely altered, 


———— 


every. such person shall be-deemed:and adjudged 
guilty of felony, and being thereof convicted -by 
due. course of law, shall be sentenced to.be impri- 
soned and kept to hard labor for’a period: nut less 
than: three years, nor. more. than ten-years, and be 
fined in a sum net exceeding five thousand dol- 
jars. = me 

Sxc. 12. And be it further enacted, That if any 


` person shall make or engrave, or. cause or procure 


to be made or engraved, or shall have -in his eus- 
tody or possession any metallic plate, engraved 
after the similitude of any plate from which aay . 


_ nates issued as aforesaid shail have been printed, 
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with intent to use such plate, or to.cause or suffer 
the same to be used in forging or counterfeiting 
any of the notes issued as aforesaid; or shall have 
in his custody or possession any blank note or notes 


„engraved and printed alter. the similitude of. any 


notes issued as aforesaid, with intent to use such 
blanks, or cause or suffer the same to be used in 
forging or counterfeiting any of the notes issued as 
aforesaid; or shall have in’ his custody or posses- 
sion any paper adapted to the making of notes, 
and similar to the paper npon which any such notes 
shall have been issued, with intent to nse such -pa- 
per, or cause, or suffer the same to be used in forg- 
ing or counterfeiting any ‘of the notes issued as 
aforesaid; every such person, being thereof con- 
vieted by due cetrse of law, shail be sentenced to 
be imprisoned, and kept to hard labor, fora term 
not less than three ner more than ten years, and 
fined in a sum not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 12.. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to make and issue, from time to time, such 
instructions, rules, and regulations to the several 
col lectors, receivers of’ public money, depositaries, 
and al! others who may bë authorized to receive the 
said Treasury notés on behalf of and asagentinany 
capacity for the United States, as to the safe keeping, 
disposition, return, and cancelling of the said notes so 
paid to and received by them respectively, and as to 
their accounts and returns to the Department of all 
such receipts, as may seem to him best. caleulated 
lo promote the public interests and convenience, 
and secure the United States and the holders ot 
the said notes against frauds and losses: Provided, 
That nothing berein contained shall be so con- 
sirued as to authorize the Secreiary of the Treasury 
to reissue any of said nates, but upon’ the re- 
turn of the said noes, or any any of them, to the 
Treasury, the same shall be cancelled. 

Suc. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
ba, and hereby is, made the duty of the Secretary 
cf the Treasury 10 cause a slalement to be pub- 
fished monthly. of the amoun of all Treasury 
notes issued or redceme:!, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act; amt that the power to issue 
Treasury notes, conferred on the President of the 
United States by this act. shall cease and determine 
on the thirtyetirst day of December, eighteen buns 
gred and thirty-eight. 

An ACT to reeutate the fees of the district attor- 
neys, in certain cases, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of ihe United Stutes of America in Congress 
assemb'ed, That, in ail cases of extension of the 
time of payment of bends given for duties on dm- 
ports, it shall be according fo such directions as 
may he given by the Secretary of the Treasnry; 
and the extension of payment of the: okt bond, er 
the taking of a new bond, shall be by the respective. 
collectors subject to’ no other chor. than such as 
may be legally receivable on the taking of an origi 
nat bond, upon the entry of merchandise. 

Sec. 2. And be il further enacted, ‘Phat no fee 
shall acciue to any district atlorney on any bond 
left with him for collection, or in a suitcommenced 
on aby bond for the renewal of which provision is 
made by law, unless the. paniy or parties shall nes 


us ? 
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glect to apply for such. renewal for ‘more than | officers; be ‘not sufficient af'any time to pay deben- - 


twenty days after the maturity of such bond. 
APPROVED, October 12, 1837. 


An ACT to continue in force certain laws to the 


“¢lose of the next session of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate dad House of Representa 
‘of the United States’ of America in Congress as- 
“sembed;. That alt acts and parts of acts, or provi- 
ions contained’ within any act; which, by the terms 
ereof; are: made to expire at the termination of 
he: first-session “of the twenty-fifth Congress, be, 
«andthe same are hereby; declared to continue in 

forcé to the end of that session of Congress which 
shall commence, or shall be in session, on the first 
‘Monday of December, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
séven: RSE AES T 

‘AppRoveD, October 19th, 1837. 


An ACT to-amend an act, entitled “An act to 
provide for the payment of horses lost, or de- 
Stroyed in ‘the military service of the United’ 
‘States, approved January 18th, 1837” 

“Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress:as- 
sembled, That any person who has turned’ over to 
the service of the United States, his horse, saddle, 
bridle, or “equipments, by the order of the com- 
manding “general, or other commanding officer, 

Shall: be “paid: the: vatue thereof; That thé claims 

» provided for under this act, shall be adjusted by 

the: Third Auditor, under such rules as shall be 

prescribed ‘by the Secretary of war, with the assent 
of the President. This act, and the act to which 
this is an amendment, shall extend to mules as 
well as to horses. Decisions under this act, shall 
be recorded as they are required to be recorded by 
the act aforesaid, and payment shall be made as is 


required by that act. ‘This act shall extend to cases | 


where any person mentioned in the act to which 

this is an’amendment shall have died ix the ser- 

‘vice, and his horse, saddle, bridle, or equipments, 

shall have been turned over to an officer, or other 
+ person for the benefit of the United States, by 
order of the proper officer commanding, and not 

restored to. the ‘representative of the deceased or 
_ paid for-by' the United States. 

‘“Approven; October 14th, 1837. 


An ACT making faither appropriations for the 


For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other con- 
tingent expenses of the Senate, thirty thousand dol- 
lars, ° ` : 


For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other con-- 


tingerit expenses of the House of Representatives, 
‘fifty Uhowsand dollars. 

> For the contingent expenses of the navy, as enn- 
merated io the act of the third of March last, in ad- 
dition to the amount appropriated by inat act; one 
hundred'and twenty thousand dollars. `> 

Por the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign coun!ries, ten thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses attending the prose- 
cution of the claim of the United Sates to the lega- 
ey bequeathed by the late James Smithson, of Lon- 
don, five thousand dollars, 

For the contingent expenses in the office of the 
Treasurer five hundred dollars. ; 

For preparing printing and binding documents 
ordered by the resolutions of the Senate of the se- 
cond Jute, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, twenty- 
fit: of Febmary, eighteen hundred and thirty se- 
ven, dnd ithe second of March, eighteen hundred 
and thirtysséven, to be disbursed under the direc- 
loa of the committee to-audit and control the con- 
tingeat-expenses’ of the Senate, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. ; 


Src. 2. And be il farther enacted, That, if the re- | 


venn» from duties, or 
reù aininzin thehands 


rom the sales of public lands 
the receiving and collecting 


tures and other charges which are by existing laws’ 
made payable-out-of the accruing revenue before 
it is transferred to the credit of the Treasurer, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to. . 


pay the said debentares’ and other charges out of | 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. EE ~ ala 

Src. 3. And be it further. enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to arrange and settle any of the.cutstand- 
ing transfer drafts given to to transfer moneys to the 
States under the act of’ ewenty-third of June, èigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six, and which have not : 
been paid by the-depositories upon which they were 
drawn or otherwise arranged and settled by the 
United States by receiving such drafts at parin pay- 
mentof any debts due ta the United States, with- 
out any. allowance of interest for the time the drafts 
have been outstanding and unpaid, or any other al- 
lowance for interest or damages of any description. 

APPROVED, October 16th, 1837. ` 
AN ACT making an additional appropriation for 

the suppression of: Indian hostilities for the year 

one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress’ 
assembled, That the further sam of one million six 
hundred thousand dollars shall be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money-in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray any 
expenses which have been or may be incurred, in | 
preventing or suppressing the hostilities of any In- 
dians: to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, conformably to the acts of Con- 
gress of the nineteenth of March eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, and of the second of July eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, and of the acts therein re- 
ferred to. j i 

Arproven, October 16th, 1837, 

— 1 
An ACT authorizing a further postponement of f 
payment upon duty bonds. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 3 
gress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to grant such 
further extension of credit upon all bonds for da-. 
ties now outstanding as shail make the whole ex- 
tension of credit’upon each bond nine months from 
the time when the original bond became due and 
payable; making the extension in each case to de- 
pend upon the same conditions as to additional 
security, the payment of interest, and other terms, 
which have been prescribed by the Treasury De- 
partment, to. the extension of revenue bonds since 
May last: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to include any existing bends 
where the parties to the same have not, since the 
bonds became. payable, giyen additional security, 
or made part payment, and ‘are by the proper offi- 
cers of the Government, considered insolvent, or 
Unsafe securities for the payment of their bonds. ` 

SECTION 2. And be it further enucted, That a 
credit of three and six months shall be allowed on 
the duty on ail merchandise which shall have been 
or may be imperted on or before the first day of 
November next, upon which the dates are paya- 
ble in cash, and that the bonds received for sach 
duties shall be payable in equal instalments hearing 
interest at the rate of six percent. per annum, and 
shall bein the form and upon the conditions pre- 
seribed by existing laws and by this act. ; 

SECTION 3. And be it further enacted, That where 
the security in any bond which has been, or may 
hereafter be postponed, is entirely satisfactory, the 
principal or snreties in the same shall not be disa- 
bled from being in the mean time, till the period 
of postponement provided for by this act expires, 
received as principal or sureties in other bonds for 
duties, notwithstanding the bond first given may 
not have been actually paid, discharged, or extend: 
cd befere or on the day it fell due: Provided, That 
such principal and sureties shall be found, in all 
other respects, safe and Satisfactory security for 
the funds to which they may be proposed as par- 
ties. 

SECTION 4. And be it further enacted, That the | 


| 


t 


operation of all- prior laws, and parts of laws, so 
far as inconsistent with this act, be suspended in 
the particulars ih which they may conflict with, or 
differ from, its provisions, until this act shall cease 
by.its own-limitations. . ; u 

ApproveD, October 16th, 1837 
An ACT for adjusting the remaining claims upon 

the late deposite banks. . 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and. House of Represen- 
latives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
seutbled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be,‘and 
he is hereby, authorized to continue to withdraw 
the public moneys now remaining in, any of the 
former ` deposite banks, in a manner as gradual 
and convenient. to the institutions as shall be con- 
sistent with the pecuniary wants of the Govern. 
ment, and the safety of the funds thus to- be 
drawn; and that no further interest than that, re- 
quired by the deposite act of the twenty-third of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, 
under which those deposites were made, shall be 
demanded of any bank which has met, and shall 
hereafter meet, the requisitions of the Department. 
This provision shall also extend to such public 
moneys as may remain in any of the said banks, 
whether standing. to the credit of the Treasurer of 
the United States, or of any disbursing or- other 
public officer of the Government. : 

Section 2. And be. it further enacted, That in 
case of neglect or refusal by any of the said banks 
to comply with the requisitions of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, as he shall. make them; in 
conformity with the first section of this.-act, 
suits shall be instituted, where that has not 
already been done, to recover the amounts due to 
the United States, unless the defaulting bank shall’ 
forthwith cause to be executed and delivered ta 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a bond, with se- 
curity to be approved by the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, to pay to the United States the whole moneys 
due from it in three instalments. The first to be 
paid on the tirst day of July next, the second.on 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, and the remaining instalment ‘on the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; 
and the default mentioned in this aet on which in- 
terest. is to commence at the rate of six per shall 
be understood .to be the neglect or omission of said 
banks, or any of them, to answer. the drafts or re- 
quisitions of the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
on them according to the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this act; and interest thereon at the rate of 
six per centum per annum, from the time of de- 
fault, together with any dareages which may have 
accrued to the United States from protests of drafts 
drawn upon it, or from any other consequence of 
its failure to fulfil sts obligations to the pubhe 
Treasnry. 

Aperoven, October 16th, 1837. 


AN ACT for the relief of D. P. Madison. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa» 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and requested to cause 
to be executed, a grant and reconveyance to Mrs. 
D. P. Madison, her executors, administrators and 
assigns, of the right to publish in foreign coun- 
tries, for her own benefit, the manuscript debates 
ofthe convention which formed the Constitution of 
this Government, as well as the nctt avails of any 
such publication which may have ‘been ordered by 
het Provided, however, That she shall not be al- 
lowed to withdraw from the possession of the Go- 
vernment either of the copies of said debates which 
accompanied her conveyance. 

Approved, October 14th, 1837. 


A RESOLUTION directing the postage on letters 
sent by the Express Mail to be paid in advance. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Postmaster General be, and he is-hereby, 
directed to cause. the postage on all letters sent by 
the Express Mail of the Uuited States to be paid in 
advance at the time of depositing them for ans- 
portation by said mail. 
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REPORT OF THY SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
' September 5, 1837. 

In pursuance of the duty of this department to 
submit to Congress, at each session, the state of the 
finances; and in conformity with the request of the 
President, that such other fiscal matters should, on 
this occasion, be presented, as appear to require 
early legislation, the undersigned has the horor to 
offer the following report: 

I. CONDITION OF THE TREASURY, 

It is not proposed to give all the particulars, relating 
to the receipts‘and expenditures, which usually ac- 
company an annual statement. Bat nn exposition 
of them, under the customary general heads, so far 
as they have been ascertained, for the first half of 
the year, is subjoined. 

Brief estimates for the other half are made, and 
such explanations added, as seem necessary to show 
with clearness not only the condition of the Trea- 
sury at this time, but its probable state for the resi- 
due of the year. 

According to the Treasurer’s running account, 
jhe whole amount of available money in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1837, applicable to pub- 
lic purposes, was $42,468,859 97. From thatsum, 
there were on that day reserved $5,000,000; and 
the balance, being $37,468,859 97, was, under the 
provisions of the act of June 23, 1836, to be placed 
in deposite with the States. It is ascertained that 
$27,063,430 80 of it have since been actually re- 
ceived by them. 

The amount of that portion of the first three in- 
stalments, the payment of which has not yet been 
acknowledged, though transfers were seasonably 
ssued for it, is $1,165,575 18, The remainder is 
$9,367,214 98, and is the sum which was designed 
for the fourth instalment of deposites with the States 
on the Ist of October next. The amount reserved 
nthe Treasury on the Ist of January has since 
been increased, by, returns subsequently received 
from banks, to the sum of $6,670,137 52; and 
which, of course, could not then be ascertained or 
taken into computation. 

RECEIPTS. 

The receipts in the first half of the year, depo- 
sited in the banks, and paid on drafts by collectors 
and receivers, so far as ascertained, have been: 


From customs -~ 7 - $7,234,451 
From lands - = - 5,303,731 
And from miscellaneous sources 512,263 


To these may be added about $600,000 which 
remained in the hands of receivers, and $50,000 in 
those of collectors, subject to draft. All these 
make the aggregate for that half of the year 
$13,187,182." If no further postponement be grant- 
ed on duty bonds, it is estimated that the whole re- 
ceipts for the last half of the year, from all sources, 
will be about $9,500,000; which would make them, 
as ascertained and estimated for the whole year, 
$22,687,182. Butif the brief extension of the pre- 
sent postponement, brought into view hereafter, 
and favorably regarded, be directed by Congress, 
the receipts will probably be about $7,000,000; 
while, by a postponement of the whole to another 
year, they will not be likely to exceed $4,500,000. 

Looking at our whole revenue therefore, from 
ali quarters, it appears that the balance of money 
reserved at the commencement of the year, as 
finally ascertained to be $6,670,137, with the 
actual receipts for the first half at $13,187,182, and 
those now anticipated for the last half of it at 
$7,000,000, -will constitute an aggregate of 
$26,857,319. 

EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures during the first half of the year 
were, for 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 

Intercourse - - - $2,812,540 40 
Military, including pensions - 10,603,361 49 


‘sponding addition to this amount. 


1 rence of a deficiency was probable. 
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Naval - 7 z A 


3,297,149 69 
Public debt f ` - 


20,832 75 


Making an aggregate of - $16,733,884 33 


The expenditures required to meet existing ap- 
propriations, during the last half of the year, will, 
as computed, equal the sum of $16,000,000; making 
for the whole year $32,733,884. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within’ the 
year, upon new appropriations which Congress 
may think proper to make, will require a corre- 
But, without 
them, it will constitute an excess of $5,876,565 of 
expenditures over both the receipts and the balance 
at the commencement of the year; besides not 
leaving, at the close of it, any thing in the Mint 
or the Treasury for future uses, or to meet contin- 
gencies. f 

In order, therefore, to discharge that excess, and 
retain, of the money reserved on the Ist of Janua- 
ry, one million, which is the smallestsum deemed 
proper, under the acts of Congress, for the efficient 
operations of the Mint, and at least three or four 
millions more, to answer sudden and contingent 
calls, there will probably be a necessity to resort to 
the deposites now with the States, and to the instal- 
ments destined for them in October, or to some 
other resource, for a sum equal to $10,000,000. By 
a report of the Treasurer of the 30th ultimo, it ap- 
pears that the balance in the Treasury, including 
what was in the custody of banks, the Mint, and 
collecting officers, was then $14,596,314; that the 
amount of this, subject to immediate draft, was 
only $8,928,072; but the whole balance in the 
Treasury, including all which had been deposited 
with the States,and ordered to be, though only a 
small part of the amount is subject to immediate 
draft, was $41,532,381. Deduct all which has 
been, and was designed to be, deposited with the 
States, and there would be no balance left on hand 
subject to draft, though including every thing in 


the Mint, andin the possession of receivers and 


collectors, which is applicable to general purposes. 

Hence it is probable, that, besides the deficiency 
for the expenditures of the year, no sufficient means 
of any kind will exist on the first of October next, 
after defraying the intervening expenses, to com- 
plete the instalment of deposites then payable, un- 
less a large part of the bonds for duties postponed 
to that day, and amounting to near $4,000,000, and 
the million and a half then due on the first pond 
from the United States Bank, shall be punctually 
paid, or, in the mean time, Some provision on this 
sobject made by Congress. 

The money standing to the special credit of the 
Post Office Department and the Patent Office, as 
well as various trusts, is not included in the above 
exhibit, for reasons explained in the last annual re- 
port. Outstanding and unexpended appropriations 
at the end of the year will, in this view of our finan, 
cial condition, be still left charged on the Treasury- 
amounting to about $16,000,000. i 

This does not differ much from their amount at 
the close of the last year. Whether the appropria- 
tions unexpended on the first of January, 1838, 
prove, therefore, to be one or two millions larger 
or smaller than is now anticipated, it must be mani- 
fest, from all the above data, that some new legis- 
lation is indispensable to complete satisfactorily the 
service of the year, and leave a suitable amount in 
the Mint and the Treasury. : ‘ 

Indeed, before submitting the last annual report, 
the indications of a decrease in the receipts, and of 
an approaching revulsion in our commercial pros- 
perity, appeared so strong to the undersigned, that 
he felt compelled, with reluctance and regret, 
because differing so much from the views of many 
others, to estimate the accruing receipts for the year 
at only $24,000,000. f 

As the appropriations asked for were. about 
$27,000,000, it was then suggested that the occur- 
When those 


appropriations became in fact enlarged by Congress 
to more than $32,000,000, it rendered a. deficiency. 
inevitable, to the extent now anticipated, unless the’ = 
receipts should happen greatly to-exceed the esti+”’ 
mates. ; . 


I ON THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE PAYMENT OF, 
3 BONDS FOR DUTIES. 

The first suggestions which will be submitted 
concerning such special legislation as appears pro- 
per in consequence of the recent embarrassments 
of the country, relate to the postponement of the 
payment of bonds for duties. y 

Early in May last, the collection of the revenue 
from customs became much obstructed through the 
severe pecuniary difficulties of the mercantile inte- 
rest. The Treasury Department felt. an anxiety 
not only to take steps which might increase: the 
security of the Government for eventual payment, 
but, in an emergency so great, and to. many so 
unexpected, to fumish all the relief from sacrifices 
which conld judiciously be extended under its 
limited powers, and m anticipation of what would 
probably be its straitened condition in a few 
months. f 

A postponement of the payment of the bonds 
falling due was, therefore, and in accordance with 
the views of the Executive, authorized for periods 
of from thirty to ninety days, on interest and addi- 
tional securily, and in a manner more liberal than 
usual, by permitting it before as well as after suit, 
in all cases of embarrassment, great hardship, or 
insolvency. 

‘The particular terms, and the reasons for such 
postponement, are more fully æt forth in the docu- 
ments annexed. : 

When the difficulties in discharging bonds in a 
legal currency became increased by the suspension 
of specie payments in some of the principal citiés, 
and the President decided to call a special session 
of Congress, the postponement was allowed to be 
extended till after the commencement of the session, 
in order that an epportunity might. be afforded to 
obtain further relief by new legislation. Urgent 
requests were made for an indiscriminate delay of 
payment on all bonds to the Ist of January next, 
and for the receipt, in discharge of them, of notes 
issued by banks not paying specie. f 

It was not deemed proper to comply with these 
requests. But as long a delay as our fiscal situation 
justified, and every relief as to the currency which 
seemed legal, by the receipt of debenture certificates 
and Treasury drafts, for duties, were permitted -in 
mitigation of the existing embarrassments. ; 

Having, in this, done all that a sound and liberal 
exercise of the discretion of the department ap- 
peared either to justify or require, no intention 
exists, nor would it be proper in the present state 
of the Treasury, to grant any indulgences beyond 


- those already authorized, without the express direc- 


tion of Congress. 

Some further facts which may be useful to aid 
its members in coming to a correct conclusion on 
this subject, are, that the amount of bends which 
have already been postponed to the Ist cf October, , 
is about $3,500,000, and by that date will, it is 
presumed, be increased to $4,000,000. 

If Congress permit no longer postponement, the 
receipts for the year will probably be increased’ by 
the indulgences already granted, as they have been 
allowed, generally, on additional security, and:a } 
ways on interest. ; 

But as suits and delays in collection: will still oc 
cur, though toa less extent that in the first. stages o 
the pressure, it is expected that not over two-thirds 
of the amount postponed before the close of this 
month can be ccilected during the current year, 

The bonds already put in suit since the middle of 
May amount to nearly $1,000,000. Bat if Cor- 
gress extend the postponement til next January,as 
was originally requested by some of the parties, or 
for one year, as recently requested by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, the receipts for the 
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present year will probably be thereby lessened from 
‘four to five milions: ; 

Should Congress, however, adopt an interme- 
diaté course, as 2n act not of mere benevolence, 
but of additiona! relief, which appears reasonable, 
under the extrderdinary mercantile distresses of 
the times, and more safe to the Government, in re- 
spect to eventual collections, it mightsanction a de- 
lay not to exceed, altogether, six months beycnd 
the original period of payment, in any. particular 
case, It is compated that this would diminish the 
receipts, during. the present year, about two and 
a half millions of dollars; but if granted on the 
usual terms, would increase the receipts, next 
year, in a greater proportion, by the interest 
accruing, as well by the fuller collections which 
would probably be made in a greater number of 
cases. 

The opinion of the department on these various 
propositions is, that, considering merely our pre- 
sent financial nécessities, no further postponement 
can be regarded aš expedient, though in some other 
respects, as fully detailed in the recent letter from 
the Chamber of Commerce, the last delay men- 
tioned might be found justifiable, and more bene- 
ficial. But if a law be passed extending credit on 
the bonds, it is supposed thal, in any correct view 
of the subject, its provisions need not be continued 
in foree beyond the period when the worst effects 
of the pressure will be likely to have ceased, and 
when all imports could, by a further extension of 
the ware-honse system, be advantageously made 
payable in cash, at the time the goods are wanted 
for immediate consumption. 

The extension of that system is, thererore, re- 
spectfully recommended to the consideration of 
Congress, in connection with the present sub- 
ject, as it might introdace’as great an Improvement 
in the collection of imposts, as the substitution of 
cash for eredit did in the colection of revenuc 
from the sales of public lands. It would certainty 
increase the security, case, and promptitude of the 
operation; would dispense entirely with the trouble 
and risk in the payment of debentures; work favo- 
rably to the manufacturing interesis; and. at the 
same time, facilitate our trade in foreign articles, 
as well as exonerate the merchant from many em- 
barrassments in regard to sureties and guarantees. 


I. OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF TRANSFERRING THE 
LAST INSTALMENT OF DEPOSITES TO THE STATES. 
Early legislation has likewise become necs 

either to withhold or postpone, for ar 

period, the fourth instalment of deposites witht! 

States, or to furnish such aid as may be nec 

to complete them in a satisfactory manner. 
By the general suspension of specie payments, 

and the consequent necessity, under the deposite 
act, to discontinue most of the public depositories, 
the transfers from tha banks in the west and south- 
west to the seaboard, which were necessary to place 
much of the money in a position to be conveniently 
lodged with the States in October, have, in several 
instances, been defeated. They had, as in case of 
the former instalments, been ordered seasonably, 
though, asa general rule, only where rendered pro- 
per, in consequence of great accumulation of pab- 
lie funds in an unfavorable situation, on account of 
the course of trade and exchanges, to be paid direct- 
ly to the respective States. But, inthe troubled 


ep: 


i, 


injuriously hastened as to the time of 
consequently, falling due in the cour. 
mer and early in autumn, near two-ihir 
whole amount of these fundsstillonhand have 
detained in the west and southwest, where th 
so unusually augmented from the large 
pubtic lands. Wence, if the last deposite with the 


“easy, before the suspension of specie payments. In 
all cases in which they were not offered to be paid 
in a currency satisfactory to the States, their agents 
were requested to return the orders of transfer till 
Congress could make new and suitable provisions 
on the snbject. : ; 

But this request has not always heen complied 
with. About $1,165,575 of that instalment has 
not ye: been receipted for by the States to the Trea- 
sury, nor the orders returned. On the contrary, 
the United States Bank chartered by the State of 
Pennsylvania has lately become the purchaser of 
several of these orders, though not given for any 
debt, but merely directing a transfer from one pub- 
lic depesitory to another. This institution has de- 
manded of the banks on which they are drawn that 
payment should be made to her in specie; and, on 
their failing to do so, has caused the orders to be 
protested. Under these circumstances, and, as the 
deposites with the States were to be made of what 
was in the Treasury, and consequently in the 
banks, on the Ist of January last, it is for Con- 
gress to decide whether payment shall be made of 
any of those orders in a mode and currency different 
from the rest of the third instalment of deposites 
with the States. . 

Another reason for withholding or postponing 
the October deposites, or for some legal provision 
to aid in completing them, is, that a sum equal to 
the revenue probably accruing, and a large portion 
of these deposites, had, before they were payable, 
been expressly appropriated by Congress to other 
objects. When looking to the rapid decrease in our 
receipts, to the expected deficiency in the course 
of the year, and the great amount of outstanding 
appropriations which; at the close of it, will be left 
unpaid, much of that whole instalment seems likely 
to be needed at an early day. By either of the 
first two measures, the money could, according to 
its original destination, be applicd to the necessary 
wants of fic General Government, as soon as it can 
be drawn from the banks in Jegal funds: In that 
way, so desirable an object would also be accom- 
plished, without the expense and delay of the money 


‘tates was, in this position of the money, to be at- 
emptied, the orders directing it must; in many 
cases, be made on places remote, and very 
inconvenient to some of the receiving States, 
on account of the unfavorable balance of 
trade, or the rates of exchange; and must be 
met, if at all, in a currency unacceptable and 
greatly depreciated. Transfers of portions of ihe 
July instaiment could not, from the same cause, be 
effected in the precise mode intended, nor from the 
banks most desirable, though much: of it had reach- 


sd the appropriate points, to render the operation | 


being first paid over to the States, and then sub- 
jected to av early recall. On the other hand, se- 
veral of the States might, in the present posture of 
their affairs, experience considerable inconvenience, 
either by not receiving it, or by soon refunding a 
large portion of its amount: and many of the banks 
which hold it might be able. more satisfactorily to 
pay it to the States than to the Treasury. But, 
though the subject js one of much delicacy and dif- 
feulty, and pec rly proper for the final action 
of Congress, it may be expeeted that this Depart- 
ment saculd express some opinion as to which 
course appears most eligible in the present condi- 
tion of the finances. Jt is, therefore, with deference 
suggested, that when regarding their condition and 
the importance of meeting with elliciency and good 
faith all the obligations of the Government to the 
public creditors, it would be most judicous to apply 
the whole instalment, as fast as it is wanted and 
can be collected, to the prompt discharge of these 
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States, not being a debt, but a mere temporary dis- 
posal of a sur hould be postponed antil Con- 
gress, in some different state of the finances, when 


such an available surpias may exist, shail see a 
manif 


i prepriety and ability in completing the 
He, and shall give directions to that effect. 
quently, no further steps will be taken as to 
the deposite of any part of that instalment till Con- 


ONT RY NOTES. 
Some further obstacles exist in the way of dis- 
charging satisfactorily all the appropriations which 
have been made by Congress. 
The effects which may be produced upon the 
aceruing revenue, by granting or withholding 
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further delays on bonds for duties, have already 
been expiained. 

In addition to these, there is a likelihood, in the 
present pressure, that the payment of cash duties, 
to the extent of one million of dollars more than 
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obligations; and that the last deposite with the 
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usual, will be unavoidably „deferred to another 
year, as the importers under the existing laws are 
entitled to certain delays, by keeping in store the 
woollen goods which pay such duties. 

This circumstance, in connection with the difi- 
culty of collecting the bonds, whether longer post- 
poned or not, will sensibly. increase the embarrass- 
ments which have been specially pointed out, and 
otherwise exist in paying with promptitude and in 
a legal manner, the large appropriations charge- 
able upon the residue of the current year. 

Hence, after a. considerable deficiency in the 

available means became highly probable, it. was 
deemed expedient to adopt any judicious and law- 
ul measure toremedy it, which was within he 
power of the department. Accordingly, though 
large quantities of public lands were still in 
market unsold, and though the receipts from this 
source during the year, would be higher than anti- 
cipated, in consequence, among other things, of 
a construction put on the pre-empticn laws, admit- 
ting a large class of settlers to entries, it was sup- 
posed that some further tracts, in places much de- 
sired by the new States, might prudently be offer- 
ed. A few such have been advertised; but sufficient 
time, after due notice, have not yet elapsed to real- 
ize any thing from them. 

If the fourth instalment of the deposites with 
the States be deferred, and the difficulty in season- 
ably transferring it be thus removed, yet, being 
chiefly in the custody of banks not. paying specie, 
it is manifest that it cannot be immediately real- 
ized in funds suitable to meet the existing appro- 
priations. Ifit be not deferred, some further pro- 
vision will be still more indispensable to enable the 
Treasury not only to place it with the States, but 
to pay all the public creditors and officers in a 
satisfactory manner, until the duties now due from 
the merchants, and the funds now in the disconti- 
nged deposite banks, can be collected. It is true, 
that a resort to the States for refunding portions of 
thelarge sums already deposited with them, would 
also remain by law; but under the limitations 
of the act of June, 1836, it would be very slow 
in ils operation, and, if complied with, would 
prove entirely insufficient to answer such an 
urgent occasion as the present. During the ensu- 
ing quarter, the whole amount that could be legally 
recalled would not exceed six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. TIence it seems expedient, 
either in aid or exclusion of a requisition on the 
States, as may be deemed most suitable by Con- 
gress, to provide some temporary resource until 
enough of the fourth instalment, or other means 
in the Treasury, can be rendered available to dis- 
charge all the public engagements. It need not be 
a loan, or an increase of taxes of any kind; as 
the General Government, in respect to its finances, 
whatever temporary embarrassment the recent con- 
vulsions in commerce and banking may have 
created, is far from having any just cause of 
despondency. Itis neither overwhelmed with a 
national debt, nor destitute of large pecuniary 
resources on hand; but, entirely free from the 
former, it is so amply supplied with the latter as 
to have in the Treasury over forty millions of dol- 
lars, and eight or ten millions more in bonds, which 
willsoon become payable. But a large portion 
being in deposite with the States, and the residue 
chiefly in banks and the hands of merchants, under 
the difficulties before named, in procuring promptly, 
and ina legal currency, the amounts of money 
which are needed, some collateral aid for a short 
period, tilla sufficiency can be collected, appears to 
be judicious, if not indispensable. 

It is fortunate that the energies of the country 
generally are.not paralyzed, nor its’ prospects 
clouded by any great physical calamities; and hence 
its immediate wants can, without doubt, be provided 
for in various ways. 

One mode would be to authorize the issue of 
Treasury notes, receivable for all publie dues, but 
without interest. These would differ from the draft, 
or checks now in use, only as the latter are given 
for immediate payment, and drawn on persons and 
banks having public money sufficient to meet 
them; and, consequently, the holders must be ex«. 
posed to the trouble and expense of presenting them 
at the places where payable. Still they are nearly 
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on a par with specie. In: the present deranged 
state of bank paper and exchanges, and in the fa- 
vorable condition of the General Government, by 
its ample resources and. exemption from pecuniary 
liabilities, to impart the greatest confidence in re- 
spect to the redemption of such notes, it is probable 
that they would readily be taken at par by most of 
the public creditors. -Especially would this be 
likely to happen, provided they were issued in de- 
nominations as low as twenty, fifty, and one hun- 
dred dollars; and not in too large quantities, but 
used only in anticipation of the accruing revenue 
on occasional emergencies, and to a limited amount. 

Contrary to expectation, should the department, 
during the present delinquency of many of the 
public debtors, be exposed to such very large call, 
and collect so litle revenue, as not to be able, by 
both the above notes and drafts, to meet all its en- 
gagements in a satisfactory manner, it would be 
desirable that the President should possess a con- 
tingent authority to cause Treasury notes to be 
issued, bearing an interest not to exceed six per 
cent. 

Specie could always be raised on these for the 
public creditor, when he preferredit. But as notes 
bearing much interest would soon cease to be used 
in circulation, (and if they should not, would; as a 
currency, be troublesome in the computation of 
interest, and too strongly tend to exclude specie 
from the country,) it might be advisable not to 
make them receivable, at first, for any public dues, 
but only to resort to that measure afterwards, when 
it should be found convenient for redeeming them. 

In connection with the issue of any Treasury 
notes, it is believed to be wise to make ample pro 
vision for their early and final redemption. ‘This 
could be accomplished by enacting, that when the 
money on hand im the Treasury and the Mint, 
available for public purposes, may exceed a given 
amount of four or five millions, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause these 
notes (securing priority to any on interest) to be 
redeemed to such an extent as the surplus may ex- 
ceed that sum, and what will probably be needed 
to defray current expenses. It being believed that 
a reduction of the tariff, and suitable regulations 
concerning the sales of public land, ought ata 
proper time to be put in force, so as to prevent any 
large and regular accumulation in the Treasury, 
the department would respectfully propose that, in 
case of any unexpected excess beyond the sums 
above specified, it should merely be invested, in a 
temporary manner, in safe State stocks, at. their 
market rate, subject to be sold again whenever the 
proceeds shall be wanted to discharge existing ap- 
propriations. ; 

“An additional consideration in favor of these 
measures is, that since the paymentof the public 
debt, which absorbed any occasional surplus of re- 
ceipts, it is impossible, according to the views ex- 
pressed in some previous reports from the under- 
signed, that, with sources of revenue so fluctuating 
as ours, and so dependent on commercial prosperi- 
ty, any fiscal operations should be long continued 
with ease, vigor, and uniformity, without some 
such regulator as a power to issue and redeem 


Treasury notes, or to invest and Sell the investment - 


of surpluses. By any uther course we shall con- 
stantly be exposed to great deficiencies, or excesses, 
with all their attendant embarrassments. If de- 
positing the excesses with the States, subject to be 
recalled to supply deficiencies, the pecuniary profit 
to the whole Union will be no greater, while such 
a course may involve us ina series of vexaticus 
demands on them, accompanied by various dan- 
gers, both to them and the General Government; 
and, in the mean time, itis feared will, in many 
instances, tend to excite excesses and evils similar 
to some of those under which the country is now 
suffering. 

V. ON THE SAPE-KEEPING OF THE PUBLIC MONEY 

HEREAFTER. 

The arrangements for keeping the public money, 
which had been in successful operation for a few 
years previous to the passage of the deposite act 
of 1836, became partially embarrassed by carrying 
into effect some of its provisions. But the enforce- 
ment of them all, where not entirely perfected, 
was in seasonable progress in May last, when the 
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Department was compelled by the act to give || number of warrants issued in that year was a little” 


notice to such of the sclected banks as had sus- 
pended specie payments that they could no longer 
be considered as general depositories of the public 
moneys. 

A list is annexed of all before employed in that 

capacity, which have been discontinued. 
3 After due inquiries to procure other depositories, 
in conformity to the act, the Department has com- 
pleted the appointment of only one. This, and 
four more that have not suspended, with one that 
has resumed specie payments, (making six in ail,) 
Constitute the present bank depositories for general 
purposes. : 

During the inability to obtain specie-paying, 
banks at oiher points, the Treasurer, being required 
by the closing part of the 8th section of the act, 
to keep and disburse tke public money according 
to the laws before in force, has done it in conformity 
to the very wide discretion which existed when no 
rules were in force, that had been prescribed by 
Congress, except to “keep” and “disburse the 
same” under the general superintendence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A partof it has, there- 
fore, been kept in special deposite in this city, a 
portion of it in the ‘mint, and the residue with the 
officers collecting it, until it was wanted for pub 
lic purposes, or until it accumulated in such sums 
at any point as not to be, probably, wanted there 
for such use. In the first case, it has, from time to 
time, been applied to the payment of creditors, by 


drafts en the receivers or collectors; and in the | 


last, the excess has been directed to be temporarily 
placed with banks not remotely situated, and in 
special deposite for safety, until wanted for expen- 
diture elsewhere, or until some new legislation shall 
take place in relation to it. 

Under these circumstances, the department 
would respectfully suggest some provisions which 
may he more specific, and may be required for the 
safe-keeping and disbursing of the public moneys. 

In the present condition of the Government and 
the country, two systems are proposed, either of 
which, it is believed, may be practicable and ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the crisis, One is, an en- 
largement and adaptation of the system partially 
employed since the suspension of specie payments, 
so as to make it answer all necessary purposes. 
This could be effected merely by assigning to our 
existing officers and establishments some additional 
duties 

The Treasurer, at the seat of Government; the 
Mint, with its branch at New Orleans, and another 
which has been contemplated, and is much needed, 
at New York, for other purposes; collectors of the 
customs, and receivers of money for the sales of 
land, as well as postmasters, might all be directed 
to keep in safety, not only the public money col- 
lected by them, but all actually placed in their pos- 
session, by transfer or otherwise. As fiscal agents, 
they might also be required to pay over and trans- 
fer it forsuch public purposes as may be authorized 
by Congress, and under such regulations as the 
Treasury Department from time to time may pre- 
scribe. Indeed, the third section of the post office 
law of 1825, with the bond taken under it as to the 
agency of the postmasters, is, perhaps, already 
sufficiently broad for that class of officers. At 
points like New York, and a few others, where a 
likelihood existed that the sums would permanently 
be large, but which, under a reduced revenue and 
expenditure, would seldom occur, authority might 
be given to appoint the clerks now acting as cash- 
iers or tellers under the collectors and receivers, or 
other more suitable persons, to act as keepers and 
pay masters of the public money: But they should 
be made independent of the collectors and receiv- 
ers, and placed under the like tenure of office, and 
under suitable bonds. Additional means of safety, 
and such additional but limited compensation to any 
of the above officers, might be provided, as the in- 
creased risk and labor might render just; but in 
only a few cases would these last be much aug- 

nented at any place. 

Taking the year 1834 as furnishing a specimen 
sufficiently large of the probable business in future 
connected with the general operations of the Trea- 
sury Departinent, but, of course, not including the 
separate establishment of the post office, the whole 


under five thousand, and, though differin’ much in.” 
actual amount, averaging about $5,000 each:-'This 
would be less than twenty’ warrants a’ day, and’ 
hence would require less than’ one per day to bë 
paid in each of the twenty-six States. They differed; > 
in fact, from four per day in this District; and two’. 
per day in New York, which were ‘the highest num-=: 
bers, to only one per week in several of the States. 
The. business at each office daily, or even weekly, 
in making payments of the drafts, would, therefore, ` 
be very little If more than one draft issued’ ona 
warrant, the business would be increased in ‘that 
proportion, unless the whole payments were reduced, ~ 
as is probable, hereafter, to sixteen or seventeen 
millions yearly. ; 

In regard to the risk, five millions in the Trea- 
sury at any one time, if all placed in the hands’ of: 
collectors and receivers, would not, on an average, 
exceed $30,000 with each of the present number. ` 

But if the amount, besides one million’ in: the 
Mint, was chiefly in the hands of half the present’: 
number, which would approach nearer ‘tothe: “ 
probable result, the snm with each wonld still be 
less than most of the existing bonds of receivers; 
and when exceeding theirs, or those of the princi- 
pal collectors, the excess, in most cases, could be 
readily prevented, or reduced, by being drawn ont 
to pay creditors, or be conveniently transferred to 
the Treasurer of the United States, at the seat ot 
Government, or to the Mint and its branches. 
Until one of the latter is authorized at New York, 
the substitute before mentioned, of one of the pre- 
sent officers in the customs there as an independent’ 
keeper and paymaster of the public monéy, could 
be adopted, and, if deemed prudent, be extended to 
any other similar place. 

In this mode, the present number of officers cons 
nected with the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue throughout the United States need not be 
at all increased. Nor will it become necessary, x= 
cept in a few cases, to augment their compensation. < ` 
Twenty or thirty thousand dollars a-year would 
probably cover the whole additional expense of. 
every kind, : 

The other system to which the attention and’ 
consideration of Congress are respectfully: invited, « 
is a new organization, by means of commissioners 
or receivers general, to gather the collections to more 
central points, and keep and disburse there a large’ 
portion of the public money, or such as could not 
be kept safely and expended conveniently in the 
hands of the collecting officers. Such an organiza» ‘ 
lion might be at only three or four-of the most ime 
portant points; or it might be made more extensive, ` 
and the number enlarged’ to éight,or‘ten. This- 
could be arranged, in all essential particulars; sub- 
stantially in the manner which is now in very suc- 
cessful practice in some of the most enlightened 
and opulent Governments cf Europe, and as was 
urgently recommended by this department as carly 
as 1790. The only material difference need be, to 
pay out more of the money near the places where 
it is collected, rather than first to transmit most of it 
to the seat of Government. This organization of 
fiscal agents would be advantageous as a separate 
establishment for this business alone, and as an in- 
dependent check on most of those collecting the 
revenue. But it would reqaire scme addition to’ 
the present number of. officers, and in the first 
instance would more increase the public expenses. 

But the whole additicn of principal officers need 
notexceed ten. Nor would the increased annual © 
expense to the Government probably- amotint to 
over fifty or sixty thousand dollars, as the systemi ` 
would enable both the War and Navy Departments 
to dispense with several of their-agents for making 
local disbursements The danger of any losses 
will be nearly the same under both plans. It is 
impossible to conduct the affairs: of Government, 
or the ordinary transactions of ‘society, without 
trust and risk of some kind. “But one great object, 
wherever pecuniary.confidence: is reposed, should 
always be to require the best safeguards which ap- 
pear reasonable; and-in either of these systems; as’ 
hereafter explained, the amount trusted can “be 
more easily kept from becoming excessive, andthe 
hazard of losses, affecting the deposite agent by his 
lending or trading, be fully obviated, by the stri¢g 


gor 


prol 
nalties. : 
Our direct losses from either collecting or depo- 
giteagents have always been comparatively small. 
Those. by- the- former, it is believed, have not 
equalled those by-the latter, though the latter, being 
banks, have: ugually in the end paid most of their 
deposites..: The losses by the former are also sup- 
posed not to have exceeded one-fifth of those on the 
bonds-of merchants for duties, and probably not 
: one-eighth of those. from the purchasers of public 
Jands,-under the credit system. 
Occasional and strict examinations of the money 
-on hang, where large: in amount, would furnish a 
strong safeguard beyond the character of the ofi- 
cer, and the property of hiraself and sureties, and 
which it might be provided should be made by a 
committee of Congress, or in any other mode 
deemed most eligible to constitute an effectual check. 
The plans which have been explained as to fiscal 
agents, are suggested for consideration, under a be- 
lief that either is appropriate in the present posture 
of affairs; that they require but slight changes in | 
our existing laws.or usages; and, whatever objec- 
tions can be adduced- against them, . will, at the 
same time, be found to possess many-signal advan- 
s fagesii per 
`` They will not, so much as some other modes of 
keeping the public money, expose the Treasury to 
disappointments and delays, through a dangerous 
‚partnership of interest, or the use of that money 
for private or corporate purposes. As the vicis- 
situdes of trade or. speculation affect ihe persons 
who borrow from the public banking deposito- 
ries, the evil consequences must sometimes in- 
evitably reach» and embarrass. the Treasury it- 
self. Nor, on the other hand, will these modes, 
like our former one, cause frequent injury to those 
who, trading on the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, are subject to be most pressed to refund it, 
when least able. It is believed, likewise, that the 
funds of the Treasury can be always more readily 
- commanded in a legal currency, and the hopes of 
`: -its creditors. not defeated, nor its faith violated so 


> often; if the money is not loaned out, either in full 


orin,part, Dut, as in ‘other countries, is retained in 
‘specie or its equivalent, and in the actual custedy 
of ‘officers: exclusively fiscal. In ‘other countries, 
the public money is believed to be seldom; if ever, 
‘chargeable to the Treasurer, till it is either paid 
over on some draft, so that he can get credit for 
the payment, (and which mode is practised some- 
: what in England, as well as here, and extensively 
in France,) or lodged, not in deposite in any bank, 
butin his own possession at the seat of Govern-~ 
ment. In the former mode, the systems now pro- 
posed, and especially the first one, would operate 
so.as.to disburse at each point most of the public 
money:collected. near, and would thus enable the 
Treasury to command its resources with Jess de- 
lay; the. money: not being previously paid over at 
some distance, and to a separate set of agents, as 
“has usually been the practice here in the use of 
banks; nor.much. of, it transported inconveniently 
to the capital, as has usually been the practice else- 
where. -This mode would thus possess.one of the 
` greatest excellences in any fiscal systern; which is, 
to pay over quickest to the public creditor, and 
with the least official complexity, whatever is col- 
lected from the public debtor. 

Besides these advantages, others would be, that 
the money in the Treasury, under both of tke 
plans submitted, can always be more easily kept 
down to moderate dimensions by reductions in the 
revenue, and by temporary investments of an occa- 
‘gional surplus, as there will be no antagonist 
interest connected with it, wishing for loans and the 
: use -of. surpluses, and thus co-operating to prevent 
# reduction. : 

He existing establishmenis and officers, when- 
ever-convenient, would be empleyed without a 
double machinery. or the organization of a new sys- 
tem of agems --Bxecutive control would be di- 
minished «rather, than. increased by them, because 
any additional cficers will be selected, not by the 
President alone;ner the ‘Treasury Department, as 
the banks now are, but-virtually be designated by 
Gongress, and the principal incumbents appointed 

_.by the consent of the Senate: : They would also 
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remove all ground. for the objection sometimes 
urged against the former system, thatthe Executive 
alone exercises an extensive patronage and great 


-moneyed influence through a host of bank presi- 


dents, directors, and stockholders, scattered through 
every section of the country, and selected without 
the assent or check of either House of Congress in 
any particular case, and making loans of the 
public money from considerations merely political 
or official. A very wide discretion will be thus 
restricted, and a prolific source of suspicion and 
imputation of favoritism and partiality be entirely 
stopped. . ae 

The officers, under the plans preposed, will like- 
wise be amenable exclusively to the General 
Government, and not be embarrassed, like the 
officers of the banks, by conflicting duties and 
interests in respect to the States; nor involved in 
those collisions, jealousies, and recriminations, 
often attendant on that position. 

The independent.and harmonious action of each 
Government in its appropriate sphere will thus be 
more fully secured. .The local institutions, as a 
general principle, will be leftto the care and uscs 
of the several States which established them, with- 
out interference on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, and to be regulated or discontinued, as deem- 
ed most useful, under their own State policies, and 
most conducive to the original purposes of their 
Nor would any general moneyed cor- 
poration, aside from the grave doubts which exist 
as to both its cunstitutionality and general expèdi- 
ency, have been likely in such a crisis as that of 
the war of 1812, or perhaps that of the last spring, 
to have proved a much safer public depository than 
than those local institutions.. Though+more con- 
venient in form for fiscal purposes than they, and 
free from some objections as to want of symmetry 
and accountability which obtain against them, yet, 
if chartered on usual principles, and judging from 
experience here as well as abroad, it must have 
failed, in a trial like those, to have sustained either 
our pecuniary operations, or its own, in strict good 


' faith and in due vigor. 


Without entering into details to illustrate this po- 
sition, it is necessary to nolice only the single cir- 
cumstance, that the Bank of England, during a 
severe war, suspended specie paynicnts near a 
quarter of a century, and that neither of the two 
United States Banks existed so as to be obliged to 
encounter such a peril. But since the last spring, 
the notes of the second one, to the amount cf seve- 
ral millions, have been allowed to sink into the 
mass of uredeemable and depreciated paper, though 
issued under all the high securities and sanctions 
of a charter from the General Government, and 
with very large funds, still under the control of of- 
ficers and trustees deemed by the stockholders ex- 
ceedingly skilful, and bound by both law and con- 
tract to redeem those notes in specie, and on de- 
mand. 

The systems which have been proposed in this 
report, if adopted, could not be expected to conti- 
nue entirely exempt from losses by that unfaithful- 
ness or casualty to which ail trusts in human af- 
fairs are exposed. But they may be surrounded 
with strong safeguards, and would very probably 
soon be enabled to answer in a satisfactory manner 
every purpose of the Government, in its condition 
so different in many respects from that which for- 
merly existed, and which was the paramount cause 
urged for the incorporation of our two former 
United States Banks. lts finances are not now 
burdened with a national debt of from seventy. to 
one hundred and thirty millions, and, besides our 
ordinary expenses, with the annual payment, on 
account of principal and interest, of from tem to 
sixteen millions, to be first widely collected, and 
then transferred and disbursed at only a few points 
on the seaboard. It is now witha yearly revenue, 
reduced from thirty and forty millions to near 
twenty, aud probably soon to be only sixteen or se- 
venteen, and with a course of expenditure which 
can readily be diminished so as not much, if any, 
to exceed the revenue in a natural state of business. 
In large sections of our country, and in such a state 
of business, this. expenditure happens nearly and 
very conveniently to correspond in amount with 
the receipts in the same sections. 
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We are, likewise, reposing in peace, with ver 
superior means of communication, whether by 
mail or personal intercourse, and with a greatly in- 
creased and increasing portion of gold in the cur- 
rency, to render distant. transfers and payments 
more easy. Itis manifest, therefore, that our fiscal 
concerns will be greatly lessened in amount as well 
as difficulty, unless we shall be visited by wars or 
cther scourges, involving us in debts and embar- 
rassments of an aggravated character, and which, 
fortunately, no sufficient reason appears for antici- 
pating at an early day. å 

Under the proposed arrangements, the transfers 
from certain points could be often effected, when 
required by the department for public purposes, 
not only with ease, but so as greatly to facilitate 
the domestie exchanges, in the mode of employing 
drafts suggested in a subsequent portion of this 
report. In amore natural and. ordinary state of 
receipts and expenditures, like that in 1834, the 
transfers required to a great distance would not ex- 
ceed two or three millions during the year; and 
almost the whole of them were, at that time, in 
such a direction as to yeld a profi, rather than be 
expensive to the banks which made them. 

if the ‘Treasurer were required to receive pay- 
ment in advance, at certain convenient points, for 
all lands sold, as has once been the construction of 
the act of 1820, the probability is, that very soon 
all the unfavorable transfers rendered necessary 
would become quite unimportant in amount, and 
less expensive than the transportation of specie and 
paper has been heretofore, from the distant land 
offices to the nearest deposite banks, before much of 
it was paid to the public creditors. It will be seen 
that, by these modes of keeping the public money, 
it would not be indispensable to employ any banks 
as a prescribed part of the system, although it might 


sometimes be convenient to use them as individuals. 


do, and as subordinate fiscal officers often do in 
other countries, for the deposite and transfer of 
large sums, and particularly for special deposites, 
when looking merely to safety and an early occa- 
sion to use the money. 

No act of Congress, until the charter of the last 
bank of the United States in 1816, required the 
public money in the Treasury to be kept on depo- 
site in any bank whatever. The whole subject 
was left to the discretion of this department. Even 
that charter permitted the Secretary of the Treasury 
to remove the deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, when he thought proper. 

In the supplemental! report from this department, 
in 1834, on the keeping and disbursing of the pub- 


lie money, a state of things like the present was ad- 


verted to and considered. It was observed, in re- 
gard to such an occurrence, that it will then “ be- 
come necessary to devolve these duties on some 
receiver or collector already in office, or on some 
safe agent not now in office, as has been the prac- 
tice for years in this country in paying pensions at 
convenient places, near which there was no State 
bank or branch of the United States Bank, and as 
has long been the usage in some countries of Eu- 
rope, by having the revenue in certain districts 
chiefly received, kept, and transmitted through pri- 
vate agents and brokers.” 

But it was added, that “ though the fiscal opera- 
tions ef the Government could, undoubtedly, still 
proceed through the personal agencies before men- 
tioned,” and without any banks, State or national; 
yet “it would be at some-inconvenience and in- 
crease of expense, uniess remedied in a manner 
that may hereafter be developed, and would not, 
in the opinion of this department, and in the pre- 
sent condition of things, ‘be so eligible a system as 
the present one; because banks, though exposed to 
some dangers and evils, and though not believed to 
be necessary for the fiscal purposes of any Go- 
yernment, and much less of one in the present hap- 
py financial situation of ours, are frankly acknow- 
ledged to be, in many respects, a class of agents 
economical, convenient, and useful.” 


The use of State banks had then been adopted, - 


and was procecding satisfactorily. For more than 
two years after, it continued to be in successful ope- 
ration, so far as regarded. both convenience. and 
safety. But now, most of. the State banks have 
ceased to pay specieeven for their own notes, and 
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many have paid out, if not issued, small bills, so 


as not to be in a situation either to be retained or to 
become fiscal agents, in conformity to the requisitions 
of the deposite act. A few others, who are ina 
legal situation to be selected, decline to receive the 
public money under some of the conditions pre- 
scribed: by the act. 

Nor is any national bank in existence, or, inde- 
pendent of its inexpediency in a political view, 
supposed to be capable of being established consti- 
tutionally. Hence it is respectfully submitted to 
Congress, under all the above considerations, 
whether the early adoption of one of the plans pro- 
posed is not proper, and would not be highly con- 
ducive to the public interests. - i 


VI. SETTLEMENT WITH THE FORMER DEPOSITE BANKS. 


Another subject that appears to require the early 
action of Congress is, the further indulgence which 
it may be proper to extend to such of the former 
deposite banks as are still indebted to the United 
States. 


The facts which are supposed to be necessary to 
aid Congress in forming a correct decision on this 
subject will be fully submitted. The perils to 
which those banks were exposed had caused to the 
department much solicitude for several months be- 
fore the suspension of specie payments, and led to 
some precautionary suggestions which it felt bound 
to make to them, so far as appeared consistent with 
the usual principles of banking in this country, and 
not calculated, by creating sudden alarm, to hasten 
the catastrophe that has since happened. 


Besides the general cautions with respect to the . 


excesses of bank issues, and the dangerous conse- 
quences likely to ensue, which were detailed in the 
last annual Treasury report, several instances oc- 
curred where the course of the business of some of 
the depositories appearing from their returns to be 
injudicious, special letters of advice were deemed 
proper, and were written. A rigid system in re- 
quiring additional specie was also pursued in all 
. cases of unusual deficiency. In regard to the ef- 
fect of these steps on the banks, it affords the un- 
dersigned pleasure to add, that, from the comple- 
tion of their selection after the deposite act passed, 
to the last returns before their suspension, a great 
reduction in the circulation, as well as discounts of 
many of them, had taken place, and, in several 
cases, a much larger proportion of specie was kept 
on hand. Indeed, considering the extraordinary 
amount of public rnoney paid out by them between 
last November and May, amounting tonear twenly 
millions more than their receipts during the same 
period, it is a fact highly creditable to their prudence 
and ability, that the specie of all was reduced only 
from about fifteen to thirteen. millions, and their 
circulation, instead of increasing, fell from near 
forty-one to thirty-seven millions. 

Asa whole, their specic, compared with their 
circulation, continued to be almost as large in May 
as in November. It averaged more than ene to 
three, or much more than has been customary with 
the banks in this country, and was over double 
the relative quantity held by all the banks in 
England at the same period, and, was in a propor- 
tion one-fourth Jarger than that in the Bank of 
England itself. Their immediate means, com- 
pared with their immediate liabilities, were some- 
what stronger in November than in May, but were 
at both periods nearly 1 to 2%, or greater than the 
usual ratio, in the best times, ef most banks which 

` have a large amount of deposites in possession. 

In this condition of things, the suspension of spe- 
cie payment by the deposite banks was an event 
not generally anticipated. 

The policy since pursued by most of them has 
been favorable to an early discharge of their en- 
gagements to the Treasury, and to a resumption of 
specie payments. Many have gradually reduced 
their discounts and circulation, as well as paid over 
much of the public deposites. This may be more 
fully seen in the tables annexed. Since the Ist of 
May, their discounts, as a whole, have been reduced 

. about $20,388,776, their circulation $4,991,791, 


. and their public deposites $15,607,316; while their” 


specie has diminished less than $3,000,000. Of 
the number of eighty-six banks employed at the 
time of the suspension, ten or eleven are supposed 


to have paid over all the public money which was 
then in their possession, to the credit of the Trea- 
surer. In the custody of more than half the others, 
an aggregate of less than $700,000 remains unad- 
justed. Several of the rest still possess large sums; 
but many of them have contiuued promptly to fur- 
nish such payments from time to time, for meeting 
the public necessities, that, according to the last 
weekly statement, the whole balance to his cre- 
dit remaining unpaid in all of them, was only 
$12,418,041. : : f 

The course adopted in respect to the deposites 
of disbursing officers, after the suspension of spe- 
cie payments, and with a view to safety, as well as 
to encourage. the early resumption of such pay- 
ments, may beseen more fully in the document an- 
nexed. 


It was considered proper to proceed, and attempt 


to withdraw all the public money from the discon- . 


tinued agents, as fast as it was wanted for public 
purposes, and as new and suitable depositories 
could be procured to receive any thing obtainable 
beyond such amount. But while the former agents 
appeared to be secure, and to be making proper ef- 
forts to meet such calls, it seemed more conducive 
to the eventual safety of the money, and more 


consistent with true wisdom, as well as the conve- 


nience of the Treasury, to refrain from unnecessa- 
ry prosecutions and costs till the early session of 
Congress, which had been called, in part, for the 
consideration of this subject. On the contrary, 
when any of the banks persisted in neglecting to 
pursue the prudent course of curtailment, and in 
making no reasonable efforts to discharge the 
draftson them in an acceptable manner, the de- 
partment considered it a duty, however unpleasant, 
to deliver their agreements and bonds to the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury for suit. This has already 
been done in nine cases; in some as a matter of 
precaution, to obtain additional security beyond 
what had been given; and in others, to take the 
preliminary steps for an action against the sureties 
as well as the principals. 

Some of the additional banks, rendered neces- 
sary to carry into effect one of the provisions of the 
late deposite act, have, on this occasion, proved the 
least prompt and efficient in meeting their obliga- 
tions. But though the losses of a few may be 
severe, and considerable delay may arise in dis- 
charging their engagements; and though it has 
been proper, and has evinced acommendable state 
of moral feeling in many of them, to strike at the 
rout of the present excesses in paper, by curtailing 
largely both their issues and discounts, and thereby 
to make serious sacrifices; yet the condition of 
them all appears to be such as will, with the colla- 
teral security taken ia most cases, render the United 
States probably safe against any ultimate loss. 
Considering the wide-spread pressure of the times, 
which had involved some of the banks, as well as 
their debtors, in extraordinary embarrassments; 
and that the public money, as a general rule, had 
previously been called from them only jn moderate 
sums, as needed for expenditure and transfer, it 
was not to be expected that several of them would 
be able to pay over at once, and in specie, the 
whole of the Jarge amount then in their possession. 

More especially was this not to be expected, 
when, from the great accumulation of deposites, 
the specie of all of them at the time of the sus- 
pension, as well as for many months before, though 


larger than the proportion held by most other ¿t 


banks, did not equal, and could not, without ma- 
king a sudden and great change in the practice 
under our whole banking system, equal one-half 
of their indebtedness to the Government alone. It 
is presumed thata considerable portion of the mo- 
ney since, as well as formerly, paid by the banks un 
transfers and drafts, has not been demanded nor 
paid in specie. ; 

But no persons have been required to accept any 
thing else, nor, according to the views of the un- 
dersigned, could they be, withouta violation of iaw 
and sound policy. . 


The drafts of the Treasurer for debts, when 


-drawn on banks and not discharged on present- 


ment, have, under instructions from this depart- 
ment, been often taken up in its behalf by the col. 
tectors and receivers, in order as much as possible 
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to relieve the public creditor from delay. and löss.” < 
New drafts, when the first ones were not- paid in 
an acceptible manner, have also in-some Cases. 
been given on other depositories, and ‘have helped 
to promote satisfactory adjustments. 5 oo so 

Since the discontinuance of most of the banks: as 
depositories, this department has also found the use 
of drafts made directly on receivers and collectors. , 
very acceptable to. the public creditors; and by the 
specie fortunately ihen on hand, and since:collect- 
„ed by the receivers, with a part of.what was before 
in the mint, and some occasionally supplied by a 
few of the banks and collectors, a large amount of 
claims has been paid, and ‘the Treasury is ready to 
pay others, so far as practicable, at points.and in a 
manner convenient to many. © But, till the indebt~ 
ed banks resume specie payments, or increased 
collections can be made in specie of what is due 
from them and from the merchants, it must be ob- 
vious that the department, however anxious to pay 
all the public, creditors and officers in specie, when 
demanded, is unable to accomplish so desirable an 
object. 


This is one of the.evils incident to the existing . ` 


state of the moneyed concerns of the country, and 
which cannot be remedied unless Congress furnish 
additional means, until specie payments are gene- 
rally resumed. Some intermediate losses, by a de- 
preciation of bank notes, must, therefore, fall on 
those, whether creditors or officers of the Govern- 
ment, who consent to take them rather than submit 
to delays in payment. : 

Hence it seems highly reasonable that the Cro- 
vernment should hasten, as fast as possible, the re~ 
storation of specie payments, at least by its former 
fiscal agents who are still in its debt. 

This would put an end to such losses.: It also 
seems proper that those deposite banks which have 
not generally answered the demands on them, bat 
have continucd to receive full interest on the depo- 
sites they had loaned out, should be required to 
pay it on the sums stilt retained, and from the 
periods when they failed te fulfil their obligations 
to the Treasury. : It is. manifest that: the. members 
of Congress, coming from every section of the 
country, would be the best judges of what, further 
lenity or severity might properly be exercised 
towards them; and knowing more intimately the 
causes and consequences of the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks in their respective 
neighborhoods, can decide with greater accuracy 
whether any indulgence could hereatter be extended 
to them appropriately, except on the condition of 
an early resumption of specie payments, and an 
allowance of-interest during any delay in meeting 
their fiscal engagements. With the means of in- 
formation possessed: by the undersigned, he does 
not hesitate to express an opinion. that it should not 
be done without a compliance with such conditions. 
As further evidence of the ability of most of them 
on this subject, it will be necessary only to advert 
to the abstract of their last returns, which has heen 
previously annexed. 

Trom the mode of doing business in the south- 
west, by making much of their circulation not re- 
deemable at home, but at distant. points, and pro- 
viding for it there by bulls of exchange, (so many 
of which, during the past season, have failed to be 
paid,) the situation of several of the banks there is 
least eligible, not only for an early resumption of- 
speciè payments, but for a speedy. and satisfactory 
adjustment of their debts to the Government. . But 
in the western, and probably in the eastern and 
middie States, if not elsewhere, the ability to sus- 
tain such payments appears, by their returns, much’ 
greater than has been customary in this country. 
Their specie, compared with their circulation, is 
as one to two, and one to three; and their. imme- 
diate means, compared with their immediate lia- 
bilities, are over one to three. Hence it has been 
hoped that the efforts which the banks were bound. 
to make would lead, in » most places, to the 
desirable events above mentioned, without very 
long delay. ` The objection usually urged against 
an early = resumption, that the unfavorable 
balance of trade against this country would, in that 
event, cause some of the specie in the banks to be 
drawn -out and shipped, will, however. true in 
point of fact, possess much iese: force when it is 
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eonsidered that the delay hitherto has not prevented - 

thelexport of ‘specie. t C 

““ple'sums, which were in ordinary circulation, have, : 
“since the suspension, been withdrawn, and a por- `: 
ton of them sent abroad, while their place is badly 


On. the contrary, considera- 


supplied with depreciated paper. So happily ad- 
justed, however, are the laws of trade, even in 
heir influence on the precious metals, that while 


vur eustom-house books: show an export since the . 


45ty of, May last, chiefly 1o England and France, 


_ of $3,708,320 of specie, they show during the same 


Aime vinyports, chiefly from. other quarters, of 
$3,140,020. ‘Though the actual imports and ex- 
“ports have both doubtless exceeded those amounts 
since that period, and the rauo of difference has 
been somewhat greater, yet the total drain has been 
miuch‘less:than many have imagined, and produced 
Jess effect on the general ability of the country and 
sthe ‘banks to have specie payments resumed and 
‘suécessfully sustained. Congress having power to 
pass a bankrupt law, it would be worthy of consi- 
< deration; if the power be ever exercised, whether 
all banks, and in any event, as recommended by 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Crawford, allemployed by the 
Treasury, should not be subjected to its provisions, 
and; on any important and deliberate failure in 
their- pecuniary. duties, be compelled at once to 
close their concerns. ; 
In ‘respect: to the banks im the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as others connected with the Gene- 


‘dyal Government; it- seems desirable that the mea- 


sures adopted in relation to them, by Congress, 


o. should have a strong tendency to encourage the 


earliest resumption of specie payments which is 
practicable and safe. - For this purpose, little doubt 
can exist, that while those measures will bs the 
-most salutary which shall evince a due liberality 
and forbearance to the extent really required by the 
‘erisis, they should, beyond’ that, be rigorous in ex- 


. “acting the adoption.of such steps as are sanctioned 


. by the:sound principles of currency and the public 
faith. - They will then help, at an early day, to re- 
¿lieve the community, as well as the Treasury, from 
.acondition of the circulating medium, which, so 

faras it consists of bank paper irredeemable in 
~ specie, is one of the worst scourges which can be 
| inflicted: on! society, | It is no less hostile to the best 


: maxims’ of political economy, than usually subver- 


| give of every just sense of both moral and legal 
Vobligation.- 
VI. ON THY MONEY RECEIVABLE FOR PUBLIC DUES 
The kind of money or currency receivable for 
public dues, is another sinbarrassment, concerning 
_ which: legislation has been deemed proper by 
: many. A change in the existing practice has been 
` requested by others, without legislation. But, 
since the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, no change, which would sanction the re- 
teiptof bank paper not redeemable in specie, has 
been thought either prudent or permissible by this 
Department. Nor will such an one be adopted 
without the express direction of Congress. 
Believing that specie is the best standard, and 
the only ene contemplated by the Constitution, for 
the publie revenue and expenditures, as well as 
for the value of contracts and property, every de- 
parture from it for those purposes is deemed by the 
undersigned. pernicious, if not unconstitutional. 
The question as. to. the expediency of using any 
other medium for a currency, is of a different cha- 
racter, and more complicated. But the ruinous 
consequences of a resort to continental money, biils 
of eredit; or any species of paper not redeemable 
in specie, and which had been developed in our 
own experience, as well as in the soundest theories 
of political economy, were undoubtedly a principal 
canse for those rigid provisions in the Constitution 
connected with the currency. They restrict any 
: Skate from issuing mere “bills of credit,” from mak- 
iig any thing a tender “except gold and silver,” or 
passing any law “impairing the obligation of con- 
traets,?as well as confine to Congress aione the 
pewer “to coin money” and “regulate the value 


«thereof. “The exercise of this last power, mani- 


festly relating:only:to metallic money, appears to 
“require mierely-the coinage of a sufficient supply at 
sihe mint, anddn-convenient. denominations for all 
necessary purposes; and of such an intrinsic value, 
as, while . preventing it from-being depreciated on 
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the onè hand, should, on the other, not be so un- 


derrated as to cause it to be too readily exported, 
or melted down for use in manufactures. 

The whole amount necessary for public pay- 
ments has been much misapprehended. Without 
a surplus in the Treasury, it would seldom exceed 
eight or ten millions of dollars, even if no evidences 
of debt, or any kind of paper money, were receiva- 
ble. Like a running stream, the coin which flows 


jn as constantly flows out, without much accumu- 


lation; one dollar helping to perform, in a single 
year, the service of payment and repayment nu- 
merous times. Indeed, the people of the whole 
United States do not, in a sound state of. business 
and prices, need over one hundred and ten millions 
of an active cireulating medium for all their cur- 
rency. This would be a larger proportion of cur- 
rency to our present population than the average 
has been from the adoption of the Constitution; 


cand, if an exclusive metallic currency could be 


deemed desirable, would require only about thirty 
millions more than the specie which is supposed 
now to exist in the country. But the present 
quantity of specie being divided pretty equally be- 
tween the banks and individuals, not half of it is 
in active circulation; and, unless it becomes in- 
creased, and much more equally diffused, some 
paper is, of course, necessary to prevent a sudden 
revulsion in prices and values, and to supply a 
sufficient circulating medium for the legitimate 
purposes of the States and the people. Some pa- 
per will, probably, always be found convenient for 
commercial operations. It would, therefore, be 
invidieus, if not unauthorized, for the General 
Government to deprive the States of any supposed 
advantage in the use of it, so far and so long as 
they may deem proper, or otherwise to interfere 
with their course, in relation to it, except to enforce 
the present constitutional prohibition against is- 
suing any bills of credit, or making any thing a 
tender except gold and silver. Care, however, 
must be employed, incidentally, to avert, as far as 
possible, any evil influences which might otherwise 
be exercised over our own fiscal operations by the 
different local policies pursued on a subject of so 
much delicacy, hazard, and difficulty. 

The power which Congress may possess to legis- 
late, with a view of furnishing a paper currency of 
any kind for the ordinary uses of the community, 
or of regalating, inany way, domestic exchanges, 
is not entirely clear, nor well defined. Whatever 
may be its just extent, 1t seems seldom, if ever, 
necessary to be used, while the States retain such 
a wide and undisputed authority over banking; and 
while the local institutions, as well as private 
bankers, here no less than abroad, are generally so 
competent to effect exchanges. -Such a power is 
not expressly conferred in the Constitution, nor 
does it seem to be implied, unless, in the execnticon 
of some plain grants, it may become proper to 
be exerted on any emergency, and without using 
means otherwise forbidden, unwarrantable, or 
inexpedient. 

In regard to exchanges, it is believed that sel- 
dom, if ever, has any Government, however un- 
limited its‘authority, considered it wise to prescribe 
special regulations for effecting them. Such a 
Government might well feel empowered “ to regu- 
late commerce with forcign nations,” or between 
its own Siates, if it had any; but to regulate 
exchanges between individuals, would, in most 
cases, be justly deemed arbitrary. On the contrary, 
the sound principles of trade seem to require as 
little interference as possible with fixing the price 
of commodities, or the mode and medium through 
which they shall be interchanged. Those princi- 
ples would only yield adequate protection or secu- 
rity, furnish facilities appropriate and authorized, 
and establish a good standard of value. Indeed, 
the balances of indebtedness between. different 
sections of the country, if left to work out their 
natural consequences on the rate of exchanges, 
will usualy, as they are now doing, correct ex- 
cesses im business in any quarter, and be self- 
regulators, far superior to any officious and minute 
legislation. The rate merely for exchanges can 
seldom exceed the expense of transporting specie 
between any two places; and, if surpassing that, 
the excess must arise from what Government has 
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little power to cure—that is, from the difficulty in 
obtaining money where indebtedness is. great, inte- 
rest high, and credit impaired. | 

In regard to the currency which is most suitable 
for public purposes, whatever may be the authority 
of the General Government to -make or adopt a 
paper one, in full or in part, itis difficult to perceive 
why, after having established specie as a standard, 
having forbidden any thing else to be made a ten- 
der, and having ‘succeeded in encouraging the in- 
troduction of a supply of it into the country, very 
ample for all fiscal purposes, it should expréssly 
dispense with its employment as the most usùal 
medium for those purposes. The fundamental 
acts of Congress as to the payments for duties and 
lands have not made any exceptions in its use, or 
provided any substitutes, except the “evidences of 
the public debt.” Any exceptions allowed ought 
certainly never to permit any thing, except specie, 
to be paid out asa rightful tender by the United 
States; and this principle has been always strictly 
observed. But by constructions adopted early in 
this department, and, subsequently, by the charters 
to the two United States Banks, as well as by an 
apparent sanction in the joint resolution of 1816, 
different substitutes of notes issued by those and 
State banks, have, at different times and under dif- 
ferent modifications, been permitted to be received in 
payment. These, however, have been allowed only 
when regarded as a clear equivalent to specie, by 
being readily convertible. into it, and by being 
recommended by some superior convenience 
or utility, as well as by great security. As 
specie likewise combines safety, uniformity, 
general use, sound theory, and almost uni- 
versal experience in favor of its common em- 
ployment, the framers of the Constitution doubt- 
less believed, as has been the uniform practice 
since, that all substitutes of paper, as they have 


less intrinsic value, though they often, by smaller 
weight or bulk, possess some qualities of greater 
convenience for certain uses, should never be per- 
mitted to be forced on either the Government or 
the community without their express consent. As 
they depend also on credit for their worth, it must 
be bad policy to countenance them for either public 
or private use, where their credit does not rest on 
undoubted security, or to encourage such small 
denominations of them as would be employed 
by those classes in society whose business. is of a 
kind which cannot be essentially promoted by 
the substitutes; whose profit is litte or nothing 
derived from them; and. whose losses, ,where 
depreciations occur, cannot be borne without dis- 
tress l 

Another general objection to every substitute not 
resting on an equal amount of specie in pledge to 
redeem it, which was the original idea of a bank 
of issue, is, that it tends to dispense with the neces- 
sity of specie, in connection with the currency, and 
thus, by converting more of it into an article of 
trade, expel it from the country; while-a circulating 
medium is introduced instead of it, which is usually 
less safe, and often tempts to ruinous expansions 
in issues as well as business, so as to cause great 
fluctuations in prices, unsettle the value of pro- 
perty and contracts, and sometimes strip from 
honest industry, in a moment, the hard earnings of 
years. 


Besides these, a special difficulty, in the use of 
any other substitute for public purposes, is the pro- 
crastination, disappointment, and embarassment 
which, in case of its depreciation, are sometimes 
oceasioned hy it to great national measures, as well 
as the discredit thus cast upon the wisdom of the 
Government, for regulating its fiscal affairs in such 
a@manner as tobe unable to discharge punctually 
its engagements, and for the exhibition of an ex- 
ample so mischievous to both individuals and na- 
tions. Another difficulty in this country is the 
want of equal value, at different places, in any 
other, when compared with the standard of specie, 
and the virtual violation which its receipt for du- 
ties may thus cause of the spirit of that part of 
the Constitution requiring all imports to.be “uni- 
form.” > Nor can these two last difficulties be al- 
ways entirely overcome by the use of such paper, 
or any other, though redeemed in specie, andon 
demand, if it be taken at a distance from the place 
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of its redemption.. But, in the administration of 
our fiscal concerns, it has always been very desira- 
ble to avoid the, want of uniformity, and the delay 
or expense, and sometimes the loss, incident to the 
receipt for lands or duties of such notes if redeema- 
ble at a distance, and which then would sometimes 
occur before. they could be converted into specie, 

„or such money as the public creditor was bound or 
willing to accept. In order, therefore, to prevent 
those injurious consequences, one mode has been 
to. accept no State baniz notes whatever for public 
dues, as is now, and sometimes heretofore was, the 
practice in respect to lands. Another has been, 
to.permit none to be taken except such as, under 
permission of the Treasury Department, the col- 
lecting officers or the public depositories were will- 
ing at once to credit as specie. 

In our early operations, for purposes of facilita- 
ting remittances to the Treasury, quite as much as 
for accommodation to. othérs, collectors. were in- 
structed to receive certain State bank notes, paya- 
ble near the seat of Government, and which were 
to be credited as cash when forwarded by mail, or 
otherwise, to the Treasurer. The justification 
offered- for this course may be seen in a re- 
port from this department in April, 1790. The 
situation of the country, however, as to ease 
in communication, facility in exchanges, and 
the nearer location of many points of collec- 
tion to those of expenditures, has since under- 
gone such great improvements, as for a long 
time to have rendered the recipt of notes to aid in 
public transfers seldora necessary, and almost en- 
tirely disused. . Another mode adopted by Congress 
has been, to render the receipts of the notes of 
State banks, for any purpose less material, by 
providing those of a bank chartered by the Gene- 
rol Government, and making these last, by law, re- 
ceivable for all public dnes. But this mode has 
ceased; and the legality as well as sound policy of 
the practive to receive the notes of State banks for 
any public dues, whether done with a view to fis- 
cal or general convenience, and though under all 
the strict limitations before mentioned, has been 
questioned by some. 
limitation whatever, by either the Executive or this 
department, as not justifiable since the joint resolu- 
tion of 1816. Itis, therefore, respectfully suggest- 
ed, that a strong propriety exists {gr Congress to le 
gislate more explicitly on the whole subject. 

It may be proper and useful to add, that as 
most of the duties on imposts have been discharged 
in checks on the bank where the bonds were depo- 
sited for collection, or in its own notes, and seldom 
in those of banks at any distance, little embarrass- 


ment has ever arisen concerning ‘the payments for ` 


duties in bank notes. Bat, in taking them for 
lands, ‘the remote situation of the purchasers, the 
receivers, and the banks, has generally been such 
that frequent difficulties and changes in practice 
have occurred during the period while the United 
States Bank and its branches, as well as the State 
banks, were employed as depositories. ‘In our 

_ mixed system of a.currency, and one so long and 
so deeply interwoven with the business of the coun- 
try, it was very inconvenient entirely to avoid, and 
at the same time occasionally dangerous to permit, 
taking the bills of any State bank for lands; and the 

receipt of such notes was obliged to be either so 
restricted as to prove of little convenience to the 
community, or a risk was incurred of many partial 
arrangements being made, and some ultimate inju- 
ries sustained by the Treasury. 

Under all these circumstances, the course least 
liable to strong objections appears to be for Con- 
gress to prescribe some specific regulations on the 
whole subject. 

This could be effected by directing what alone 
appears safe, and what is understood to be the prac- 
tice in both England and France. It is, that the 
pills of no local banks be taken, which shall not, 
from the near location of the bank, be equivalent 
to specie; be able to be converted into specie at very 
short periods by the receivers and collectors, so as 


to pay the public creditors legally, if demanding : 


specie; and be thus accounted for at par, and with- 
out expense to the Government. Another advan- 
tage from this course would be, its salutary check 
on over-issues by the neighboring banks. i 


Others have considered any ` 


. The occasional convenience of a sound: paper 
currency for various purposes, whether national or 
individual, such as large payments, distant remit- 
tances, exchanges, or travelling, is highly valued 
by some, and, where gold does not circulate, is 
often very considerable. Bat the difficulties in 
keeping it sound, the hazards and losses incident to 
its use, and which have already been explained, 
are troublesome. Should Congress determine that 
it is proper to furnish by its own authority, and for 
the purposes before mentioned, some paper me- 
dium, of higher character and other than what now 
exists, in private bills of exchange or notes of 
State banks, no doubt exists that any benefits which 
may occasionally be derived from its employment 
can be readily secured, without treading on the de- 
batable ground of either the power or the policy of 
chartering a national bank. ` 

Certificates, not on interest, but payable in specie 
to bearer or order, as weil as being receivable for 
all public dues, could be authorized to be given in 
payment to the public creditor, whenever preferred 
by him, and sufficient specie existed in the Trea- 
sury. This kind of paper would be very conve- 
nient in form, and would differ little from the drafts 
now in use on banks, except being drawn on a 
known specie fund, and expressing on its face not 
only this, but its being receivable in the frst in- 
stance for all public dues. It would possess the 
highest credft attainable in society. 

‘Asa practical illustration of their probable uti- 
lity and convenience, even the drafts, though ex- 
posed to several disadvantages which would not 
exist with the certificates, are near the par of specie, 
and furnish such facilities fordarge payments and 
distant remittance: that the amount of them, on 
both banks and coliccung officers, kept out unre- 
turned, has increased within a few months from the 
usual aggregate of about two miilions to nearly 
four and a half millions. 

If the demand for such paper increased, public 
and private convenience might be promoted, and an 
equal quantity of specie at the same time preserved 
in the country, by reserving for this purpose, from 
any accumulation in the Treasury, asufficientsum, 
and by placing it at a few important and conve- 
nient points, to render a greater number of certifi- 
cates redeemable there with the very coin, whose 
representative they are intended, and honestly ought 
to be. 

All the advastages of these certificates could 
thus be furnished, by merely paying them out to 
the public creditor, when more desirable to him | 
than specie. But no loans of them appear advisa- 
ble, nor any bank incorporation, bank officers, or 
bank machinery whatever, in connection with tae 
subject. They would combine the most important 
requisites appertaining to any paper currency—such 
as the greatest security, an entire specie basis, and 
the unity of all issues in one body; while the con- 
trol over these last, which it isso very desirable to 
preserve independent, would be placed and regulat- 
ed by law, so as to prevent any interested or injuri- 
ous excesses. The whole risk would be the loss by 
casualty or uvfaithfulness of any of the specie that | 
was held to redeem the paper, and which, as well 
as the expenses, would probably be in part remu- 
nerated by the loss of certificates before they are 
returned. If the residue of the expense should 
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constitute any considerable objection to the sysiem, 
it could be fully obviated by a moderate and fixed 
premium for the certificates, either when issued or 
redeemed. > 

The common drafts of this department, in their 
present convenient form, possess another advantage, , 
which would sometimes be imparted to the certifi- 
cates. When used at places against which the 
balance of trade exists, but drawn. on places in | 
whose favorit is, the former do now, and may 
hereafter, not only facilitate essentially the domes- | 
tic exchanges, but, at the same ume, supersedt 
numerous. bank transfers, and the more expensive 
transportation of specie itself. 

The mintcertificates, heretofore given on the de- 
posite of bullion and specic, for coinage Lee 
y be made running to bearer or order, and recel 


ble for all public ducs; and, in that way, weuld 
contribute to the same desirable ends. — 
The present branches of the mint, if not numer- 
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ous enough, nor situated at convenient places for 
the receipt of specie and bullion for this purpose 
might be aided by two or three agencies, instead of 
more expensive new branches, at points favorable 
to the“interests of the mint and of the community. 

It must be. obvious thatthe paper of any bank 
will be less safe and useful in being received for 
public dues, in proportion as it may want such 
solid securities and foundations as the certificates 
before described. Butif the notes of State banks 
are made receivable for such dues, under certain 
limitations like those which have been explained, 
the other most desirable guaranties for their safety, 
whether looking to any use of them by the Gene- 
ral Government, or to the durable interests of the 
States themselves, seem to be fur the latter, first, 
to impose on the-existing banks, so far as lawful, 
the cheeks mentioned in a subsequent part of this 
communication. They could next authorize very 
few banks hereafter, except those of mere dis- 
count and deposite; and where the power of making 
paper issues to pass as money is -added—a power 
so sovereign in its character, and so indispensable 
to be vigilantly guarded, could require a large 
proportion of specie to the circulation and depo- 
sites to be kept on hand, and, in addition, have 
the faith and security of the State pledged to 
indemnify the community, as, in the casé of 
the above named certificates, would be pledged 
those of the General Government. This would 
greatly increase the caution and watchfulness of 
all concerned, and could be done by special laws 
for that purpose, or by allowing no new banks 
hereafter, except State banks so organized, or by 
reguiring State stocks to be owned by all the banks, 
and lodged in.trust to the extent necessary, with 
the specie on hand, to secure the immediate re- 
demption of all tho bills issued, and all the deposites 
payable ca demand. Another kind of security 
beyond what now generally exists, would be, never 
to permit deposites to be received, payable on 
demand in specie, (a practice so very dangerous 
to the bill-holders,) except in the case of spe- 
cial deposites kept for a moderate compensation. 
The only other description of security which 
is likely to preve in any degree efficient, seems 
to be of a penal character, either by extend- 
ing the provisions of a bankrupt law to all 
banks, as before suggested in respect 10 such as 
may be fiscal agents, or by allowing all depositors, 
public or private, I 


and ail bill-holders, not only 
a large interest, but severe prosecutions against 
the directors after any deliberate omission by banks 
to discharge their duties in the manner provided in 
their charters and contracts. The paramount ob- 
ject in ali such provisions should, of course, be to 
guard against abuses, and reform existing evils, 
though, in some instances, the case may have be- 
come so desparate as to require even amputation to 
save life. “ Every thing else concerning bank paper 
is Supposed to belong to the wisdom and sound dis- 
cretion of the eral States, as they may prefer, 
from time to time, twcreateandemploy it. Within 
the constitutional limitations, and as soon as deem- 
ed expedient by any of them, specie alone, or par 
per, or a mixed medium of both, as considered 
preferable by each for its own purposes, can be, if 
it be noi now, established. At the same time, it is 
hoped and believed that no wish exists In any quar- 
er lo prevent, but rather a deep and general anxi- 
ety, like that evinced by Congress, the Executive, 
and this department, for some years past, to en- 
courage the same gound currency for the uses of 
the people and the States, as for the fiscal opera- 
tions of the General Government. 
Vil. SOME GENERAL CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF THE 
PRESENT EMBARRASSMENTS, 

Ta conclasion, it is the intention of the under- 
signed not to advert to the chief causes of the recent 
calamities, except so far as they are connected with 
our financial condition, and as appears necessary lo 
indicate, briefly, a few remedies by. means of 
general legislation. 

Without doubt one of those causes was ihe over- 
nroduction. of cotton, coupled with the large and 
sudden depreciation in its price. 

The whole product, though before so great, had, 
within. three years, been increased probably more 
than one hundred millions of pounds, $0 as to ex- 
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‘ceed in a single year the enormous quantity of five 
hundred and forty millions of pounds. The fall 
» Of price was such, as on that quantity would 
“make a difference in its value of near forty 
. millions of dollars. The oceurrence of this fall, 
however, was at such a period of the year as not 
“smuch to affect over half the last crop; but the vio- 
“Jence of the shock, though thus lessened, still occa- 
sioned.a loss lo an appalling amount. The fall was 
chiefly consequent upon the over-production, and 
< the abrupt withdrawal of foreign credit, combined 
with some other circumstances which need not now 
-be particularized -The over-production originated 
“partly, like most other’ excesses here, from an ex- 
traordinary extension of credits and of bank issues, 
and partly from keeping ‘open the sales of public 
~-Tands to ‘all persons, and at the former low prices, 
after other articles, including cotton and lands, had 
suddenly risen much in their nominal value. Un- 
“der this tempting state of things, those sales were 
exorbitantly enlarged, till they amounted to over 
twenty millions of acres in a year, when not more 
than three or four millions were probably necessa- 
ry; and not so much had before been requisite, an- 
nually, to meet the natural demands for new pub- 
lic lands for raising cotton, and for all other kinds 
of agricultural employment. But this excess in 
sales, so unexpected and ruinous, can, it is believed, 
be averted hereafter, whenever they are likely to 
“go beyond a desirable amount, by passing laws 
which shall confine them to actual settlers, or in- 
‘crease the price to others. The same measures, 
with other remedies hereafter suggested for some 
other existing evils, will help to correct future ex- 
cesses in the production of the great domestic sta- 
ple of the Union. 
Another of the causes of the present embarrass- 
. ments was the unprecedented quantity of foreign 
: By stimulants to overtrading, 
--such' as very extended and often renewed credits 
. abroad, as well.as at home, so treacherous in ap- 
pearances of prosperity, those importations were 
dangerously swollen to the amount of almost two 
hundred millions of dollars a year, and thus con- 
stituted an excess over ourexports of about sixty 
“millions, and involved the country in a foreign 
_ «debt; merely commercial, whose balance against 


"us, after all proper deductions for freights, profits, 


“__ rated for preventing its accumulation. 


“and similar considerations, probably exeeeded the 
aggregate of thirty millions of dollars. 
_ har excess, so litile anticipated and so indis- 
creet; the system of eredit formerly’ in use, and 
| better regulated, would have seasonably prevented, 
_ by requiring an early adjustment of balances, and, 
thus turning the foreign exchanges against us, 
would have stopped many extravagances both in 
trade and bank issues. 
| But, stimulated and unrestrained, as before de- 
scribed, it increased the duties some millions be- 
„yond whata prudent though prosperous state of 
trade was likely to produce, and, combined with 
some other causes, has overwhelmed the mercan- 
‘atile interest with many of those disasters under 
_ Which it has suffered so severely the past season. 
From many of these, no just legislation can now 
afford much relief. Norcould any legislation here- 
: tofore have prevented’ severe revulsions from this 
source, except by imposing checks. on inordinate 
credit and banking, as well as on sudden and large 
expansions and contractions in bank issues, and by 
that further reduction of the tariff, which has been 
zo Strenucusly urged for two years past to be adopt- 
ed, whenever our fiscal condition evinced that the 
whole of. the accruing duties were not needed for 
public purposes. Because the great surplus, forced 
into the Treasury by the. excesses in the sales of 
and, and in duties on imports, not being seasona- 
"bly withdrawn, either by equivalent appropriations, 
or further reductions in the current receipts through 
new laws or by investments, has undoubily con- 
tributed, through the loan of it while in deposite, to 
“sustain, in some degree, ifnot produce, thespirit of 
overtrading. That surplus was oftendeprecated; 
and the only sound legal preventives still appear to 
this: department'to be, the measures before enume- 
pits And after 
it had undésighedly happened, the wisest disposal 
of it was supposed’ to. be, to expend it, as fast as 
useful, on proper objects of a public character; 
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and, in the mean time, not to leave it in the depo- 
site banks, but to invest it in State stocks, as a 
provident fund, to remain both safely and profitably. 
till wanted to aid in meeting current expenditures 
or extraordinary contingencies. 

The undersigned regrets that he was not so for- 
tunate in‘sustaining his opinions concerning the 
transient and fluctuating character of the cxcesses 
in our revenue, as to have received the concurrence 
of Congress in relation to those cautionary provi- 
sions formerly recommended by him for meeting 
the revulsions, deficiencies, and contingencies, 
which he supposed incident to them, as well as to 
our financial system generally. He is, at the same 
time, aware that the deposite act, so far as it placed 
a part of the public money with the States for safe 
keeping, and the Treasury circular issued by the 
direction of the Executive, as to the kind of money 
receivable for public lands, were intended, among 
other things, to obviate a portion of the evils con- 
nected with those excesses Nor does he enter- 
tain any doubt that they both contributed, at first, 
to awaken caution among the more considerate, and 
to excite strong suspicions, if not convictions, in 
prudent minds, as to the great extravagancies of cre- 
dit ‘into which the community had rashly plunged. 
But after those measures had accomplished these 
and similar benefits with a portion of the commu- 
nity, though others still felt justified in anticipating 
a continuance of surpluses and distributions, 
the subsequent influence of either the act or the cir- 
cular, in checking the threatened mischiefs, is be- 
lieved, in most eases, to have been overrated. 
The operations of the deposite act, in supplying 
defficiencies of revenue, by a recall from the States, 
however well intended, will probably prove very 
deficient. In some other respects they have, by 
first requiring to be speedily collected and sub- 
divided among more numerous banks from ten to 
fifteen millions of dollars, and then compelling, 
within the short period of nine months from the Ist 
of January last, another collection and transfer of 
nearly forty millions more, and much of it from 
the merchants, and to places not situated in the 
usual channels of trade or of large fiscal operations, 
unquestionably aggravated many of the distresses 
which had their principal origin in other causes. 
Those operations necessarily aided to produce the 
derangement that occurred in the domestic ex- 
changes, and imposed a task on the banks, unpre- 
cedented for its amount and difficulty. By con- 
verting suddenly into demands for specie very 
large.sums, most of which were before mere credits, 
they also hastened, if not increased, the loss of con- 
fidence in banks that has since so widely impaired | 
their character and usefulness. i 

Another, and the Jast general cause of the pre- 
sent embarrassments which will be noticed, as 
having much connection with our financial affairs, 
has been an unnecessary and injudicious increase 
of bank capital, discounts, and issues. A similar 
increase, however this may have been influenced 
by the large temporary 4eposites of public money 
made with banks and States, and by the causes be- 
fore alluded to, has happened in some foreign 
countries, as well as here, during the same period, 
from other great commercial and monetary im- 
pulses, that are permanently connected with all 
paper systems net founded entirely upon Specie. 
These impulses have operated in some measure in- 
dependently of several transient and local causes, 
whose effects have, by many, been much exagge-~ 
rated. ` It is probable that they never can be pro- 
perly controlled under such a system of expansive 
credit, while the individual directors of much of 
that credit haveso little separate legislative restraint 
placed over their conduct, and have private inte- 
rests at stake, which, in the pursuit of immediate 
and large profits, must usually possess a strength 
so superior to that of any sense of general duty to 
consult the public security. 

The amount of cireulation, which existed in the 
early part of the last year, had increased thirty 
millions or forty millions of dollars in only three 
years. It continued to expand for some months af- 
terwards, and in the last annual report was con- 
sidered likely to prove ruinous to steady prices; to 
surround with danger every species of sound trade; 
of that reduction to proper 
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j dimensions, which was necessary, and soon inevita- 
i ble, without probably producing some of the wide- 
spread sufferings which have since happened. The 
constitutional power of the General Government, 
to check such evils, except as before indicated, and 
except incidentally, through the kind of money it 
can and should permit to be employed in its 
revenues and expenditures, is apprehended to be 
limited. Through the latter, it may usefully dis. 
courage, as of late years has been attempted by 
Congress as well as the Executive, the dangerous 
issues of small bills, and, iudecd, paper emissions 
of any kind, which are not “ paid on demand in 
gold or silver coin at the place where issued, and 
shall not be equivalent to specie at the place where 
offered, and convertible into gold or silver upon the 
spot, at the will of the holder, and without delay or 
loss to him.” For the like purpose, it may like- 
wise continue inflexibly to countenance for smaller 
payments, and in the business of society not parti- 
enlarly commercial, a metailic currency; which is 
not liable like bank paper to sudden fluctuations 
and great losses. A further wise step would doubt- 
less be, to refrain to make, by ils own acts, any ad- 
dition to the amount of bank capital, already too 
great; and to rely on bank paper as little as practi- 
cable, when authorized in the improvident manner 
which has often prevailed, and exhibited so much 
feebleness and insecurity, as well as produced so 
many inconveniences and losses. 

It appears to the undersigned ‘that, all beyond 
this, which can be beneficially accomplished, in 
connection with the last clause of the present em- 
barrassments, and without an alteration in the Con- 
stitution conferring on the General Government id- 
rect authority over every kind of banking, must be 
effected through the State Legislatures, and the 
commercial habits of the community. Much im- 
provement can, doubtless, be introduced, if the 
Legislatures will impose those additional regula- 
tions, restraints, and securities, which have been 
before enumerated. Much more will also follow, 
and substantial relief be afforded to the people at 
large, if, in addition-to the other measures recom- 
mended, individuals will exercise the wisdom to 
place a greater reliance on real capital, active in- 
dustry, frugality, and well-grounded credit, than on 
that inflated system which of late has cotempo- 
raneously prevailed to such a ruinous extent, both 
in this and some other countries—a system, which 
has been encouraged by some persons, under the 
delusive idea that there was no overtrading of any 
kind, till a revulsion has occurred almost without a 
parallel, and has given to commerce and credit a 
blow, whose destructive effects it may require years 
fully to repair. * 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

In Senate, Thursday, September 14, 1837—On the bill 
to postpone the payment of the Fourth Instalment 
of the Deposites with the States— ` 
Mr. RIVES said he understood that this day the 

Committee on Finance expected to make a full 

report on the subjects which had been referred to 

them; but there was one subject most interesting to 
the country, on which they had not reported at all; 
they had reported no bill to designate the kinds of 
funds in which the public dues are to be received. 

As he had understood it to be the general sense of 

the Senate that no action should be had on any 

measure till all should be reporied, he would now 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the Committee on Finance 
had taken up, as it conceived, every subject recom- 
mended in the Message and report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and, after full and patient exa- 
mination of the whole ground, and communing 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the committee 
had reported all it considered necessary to report, 
and had determined to let the Jaw in relation to the 
currency remain where it is. 

Mr, RIVES said, that not having an opportunity 
to know the views of the committee, he had taken 
it for granted that they would report on every sub- 
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ject embraced in the Message and Treasury-report, 
both of which, he believed, had suggested that it 
ought to be-determined in what kinds of. funds the 
revenue should be collected. It was now an- 
nounced by. the chairman that no communication 
from the committee would be made on the subject. 


Mr. R. would therefore proceed on the assumption - 


that the committee intended to leave the laws on 
that subject as they now are; and that being the 
case, and Mr. R. believing that all the measures 
proposed and to be proposed would have a mutual 
bearing and dependence on each other; and beliey- 
ing it to be infinitely more important to the country 
that what Congress should do should be well done, 
rather than done quickly, Mr. R. moved that when 
the Senate adjourned it should adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, that all the bills reported on the sub- 
ject might be examined, compared, and carefully 
considered by members before the Senate came to 
act on them. Mr. R. said it was as inconvenient 
for him to remain here as it would’ be for any one; 
but whatever the inconvenience, he preferred 
that all measures should be duly and amply consi- 
dered. 

Mr. NILES said that he regretted the honorable 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) should have 
felt it his duty to ask for a further delay of the busi- 
ness before the Senate, by a motion for adjourn- 
ment until next week. When the first bill was re- 
ported by the Committce of Finance, several days 
since, the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) suggested that it would be inexpedient to act 
on that or any single measure, until we had before 
us all the bills which were to be expectted from 
that committee relating to important subjects, pre- 
sented in the Message of the President. The ne- 
cessity of this course, although he believed doubted 
by some, was generally acquiesced in. Since then, 
the committee have reported a number of bills for 
carrying out all the great measures recommended 
in the Message, which they deem it important to 
be acted upon during the present session; and the 
chairman has informed us that they do not intend 
to report any more bills. If his distinguished 
- friend from Virginia, or any other Senator, thought 
that the bills reported did not cover the whole 
ground, they would of course have an opportunity 
to supply the deficiency. 

But (said Mr. N.) the whole subjects are before 
us; if not in the bills reported, they are submitted 
in the Message. Our whole work is before us; 
we now see what is to be done, and he thought that 
it was our duty to enter upon it without further de- 
lay. Weare now in the last half of the second 
week, and have done nothing; and it is proposed 
to adjourn over to the third week before we enter 
upon the business for which we have been conven- 
ed. Hedid not complain of the delay so far, but, 
on the contrary, would say, for he thought it due to 
them, that the committee to whom the grave and 
important subjects contained in the Message had 
been submitted, had been remarkably faithful and 
industrious in the discharge of their duties. They 
had performed their service, and it now remained 
for us to enter upon ours, which he hoped would 
be done without further delay. Congress had been 
assembled at an extraordinary conjuncture to per- 
form a special service, and he hoped, now we had 
the work before us, that we should enter upon it, 
andcontinue our labors with diligence and perse- 
verance, so as to despatch the business, and close 
the session as soon as was consistent with the full 
deliberation and reasonable discussion due to the 
important subjects before us. 

But we are told by the honorable Senator from 
Virginia, that the several subjects are so connected, 
that we can not, with propriety act upon one, with- 
outan opportunity to examine and compare them, 
and make up our minds upon the whole. He 
wishes time for examination, reflection, and con- 
sultation. But he (Mr. N.) thought there had al- 
ready been sufficient.time for these purpos-s, and 
he did not consider that there was much connection 
between the bill for postponing the fourth deposite 
to the States, which would be acted upon to-day, 
and the several bills that the -honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Finance had just reported. 

Sir, said Mr. N. we have been called here at 
an extraordinary emergency, when the business of 


the country was deranged, and the public mind in 
an unsettled and feverish state; the expectations of 
the people are excited; the eyes of the whole coun- 
try are uponus. At such a time, ang under such 
circumstances, Congress cannot remain in session 
without a prodigious influence for good or for evil, 
and he greatly feared it would be the latter. A 


. protracted session he was persuaded would tend to 


agitate and disturb the publie mind, already suf- 
ficiently unsettled, that could hardly fail of increas- 
ing existing difficulties, which depended much, if 
not mainly, on a general want of confidence. 
Would gentlemen prolong the present, so as to run 
it into theregular annual session? He hoped no 
one was disposed to do this; nothing in his opi- 
nion could have a more injurious effect. He was 
sensible of the great and momentous importance 
of the subjects before Congress, and was as desir- 
ous as any one could be, that time should beallow- 
ed for their full consideration and reasonable dis- 
cussion; but he believed it due to the country that 
we enter upon this at once, and continue our la- 
bors with diligence, so as to bring the session toa 
close as soon as possible. He therefore hoped that 
the Senate would now take up the bill for the post- 
ponement of the fourth instalment to the States, 
which was the order of the day. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had no disposition him- 
self, nor did he presume the committee had, to press 
this subject prematurely on the Senate. The com- 
miitee, aflera full and free consultation with the 
head of the Treasury Department, had submitted 
all the measures which had been thought indispen- 
sable at this time to the public welfare. Mr. W. 
said the knowledge he had derived from that depart- 
ment, showed the necessity of speedy action on the 
first two bills reported, and with which the others 
had no immediate connection.. Mr. W. thought it 
all important that this bill (postponing the payment 


“of the fourth instalment) should be considered 


without delay, and he wished therefora to be ab- 
solved from any disposition to press this subject’ 
improperly on the Senate. It was the necessity of 
the adoption of this measure that made him so 
anxious for its speedy passage. 

Mr. RIVES said nothing was further from him 
than to suspect his honorable friend of amy such 
disposition; he knew too well his habits, and that 
gentlemanly courtesy that had always distinguish- 
ed him to harbor such a thought forone moment; but 
the honorable gentleman must recollect that he has 
told us that he has had full communication with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and derived infor- 
mationt rom. nat enlightened officer on the subject, 
wmch ne (Mr. R.) had not had. He was in- 
duced, therefore, to ask for a moment’s considera- 
tion, that he might consult his own mind delibe- 
rately, and not as his friend from Connecticut had 
insinuated, for private consultation. He stood 
here alone, and had no consultation private or 
public. He stood here on the sole responsibility of 
a Senator of Virginia. Mr. R. could not, like the 
Senator from Connecticut, deem that his whole 
duty was finished when the Government was re- 
lieved. He came here for other and higher pur- 
poses as well as that; to wit: the relief of the people; 
and he regretted, that in all the measures set forth 
by the Committee on Finance, there was not one 
that looked towards that object. It was nothis intent 
tion to cast any reproaches upon the committee, bu 
he could not but express his regret that not a solita- 
ry measure had been proposed éalculated to bring 
relief to the people It might be very convenient 
to come here and register the edicts in favor of the 
Sovernment, and then go home again; but it was 
‘iis fixed determination, if possible, before he left 
he Senate, that something should be done at least 
o ameliorate, if not to relieve, the distress under 
which the whole nation groaned. If the commit- 
tee would net propose some measure calculated to 
benefit the people, he would undertake it, all incom- 
petent as he felt himself to such a task. - The great 
desideratum, in his opinion, was, to restore public 
confidence; that once done, and he verily believed 
itcould be done, the nation would rise at once to 
her wonted gladness and prosperity. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut had said something about 
economy to the Government, and saving of time 
and expense; but he put it to that gentleman to say, 
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whether such matters were rota mere trifle, when’ 
compared with the great interests of the people: = If: 
economy were a matter of so much: consideration, 
it would be better to save’ the mileage, and go at 
once to the current business of the country. “No 
man was subject to more personal inconvenience 
than he was, from attention to his legislative duties 

atthis inconvenient season—nevertheless, hé was 

ready to sacrifice himself upon the altar of his 

country, if by so doing he could insure the antici- 

pated relief. Now was the time, above all others, 

for the action of the Senate—when the elements of 
of relief and national prosperity were dormant, and 

wailed only the breath of Congress to wake them 

to life and activity. Mr. R. appealed to the Senate 

for such relief as the distresses of the people de- 

manded; for his own part, he felt almost disposed 

to swear like the members of the National Assem- 
bly of France, that he would not go home until the 

people were relieved. a 

Mr. CALHOUN was deeply impressed with the 
magnitude and danger of the present emergency. 
It, however, had not taken him by surprise, ner _ 
was it unlooked for by him. In his - humble 
opinion, of the many difficulties through which the 
country had passed within the last five and twenty 
years, this was by far the most distressing and over- 
whelming. Seeing and believing this; he had 
come here with a full and fixed determination to 
do his duty despite of all personal considerations 
and party feeling; for, when his country was in dan- 
ger, he knew but one impulse, and that was to per- 
form his duty. He had been looking forward with 
the most intense anxiety for the remedy which 
would be proposed. Fixing two great points in his 
mind, he had observed the most strict reserve until 
he saw the plan of the administration. Having 
now seen ic, he felt that the only feature in the 
Message, and in the report. of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which gave character to the present bill, 
was to be abandoned. For himself, while he was 
ready to act on this’ understanding, he: must, say, 
that with regard to the other measures, he regard- 
ed them as nothing—as perfectly immaterial. And 
he would tell gentlemen that this was not a crisis 
for weak action. They had a difficult scene to go 
through, and if they did not meet it with prompt- 
ness and boldness, they would find it no easy-matter 
to overcome. He professed himself prepared to 
act immediately on the bill before the Senate, 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had already ex- 
pressed his purpose, and that was, to throw no 
obstruction in the way of the adoption of such 
measures as the majority of the Senate might 
give their sanction to, and which they proposed as 
a remedy for the public distresses.. In pursuance 
of that pledge, he felt himself bound to give as 
early an opportunity of considering them as was 
consistent with deliberative legislation. That which 
governed him in this case, to a considerable degree, 
was the apprehension (perhaps ill-founded, but still 
it was an apprehension,) that the measures pro- 
pesed were not likely to obtain the assent of Con-- 


gress; that it might be necessary to resort to other. 


measures. In the mean time, he was as ready as 
the Senator from Virginia to remain here, if neces- 
sary, until May next; but, whatever procrastination 
or postponement was indulged in here, was a pro- 
traction of the evils oppressing the community. 
He -hoped, then, that the Senator from Virginia 
would agree to consent that the measure first intro- 
duced should be brought before the Senate and 
acted upon, because the other measures were de- 
pendent upon it. The first step, in his opinion, 
which they had to decide, was whether the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment should be postponed, 
because the period was close at hand when that 
instalment was to be paid. It seemed to. him that 
every consideration suggested the propriety of dis~ 
posing of this measure in one way or the other. 
In short, he felt bound, to; those whom he repre~ 
sented, whom he knew to bein very great anxiety, 
and who were suffering much distress, to give a 
fair and prompt opportunity for a trial of these 
measures before Congress; and, if they should fail, 
let others. be substituted for them which were cal- 
culated to give relief to the distress of the commu- - 
nity. 

Mr. RIVES believed, from the- expression of 
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Senate. 


disease of society, except coliaterally, remotely, and ` 


“opinion in, various quarters of the Senate, that 
there was a disposition to take up this bill as well 
as the othars. And, especially, as he understood 

' that. the. gentleman: from Massachusetts (Mr. 

` Webster). wished. to deliver his views in regard to 

i the bill, he. would most cheerfully withdraw his 

: motion, . Whatever the inconvenience which might 

“ result to himself, he ‘was perfectly willing to bear 

, with. it, and to give way to the general sentiment 

_.of the. body.. His decided opinion, however, was, 

that.the action demanded of Congress, on all these 

measures, Was not simply and merely to put the 

» Government in motion again, but to provide im- 
mediate and effectual relief for the people in pre- 
ference to affording aid, in the first place, to Go- 

~Wernment.. This object, he thought, was not very 
likely:to bé accelerated by taking up this or that 
bill; -but he would. accede, most cheerfully, to the 
general sense of the House, and withdraw his mo- 
tien. 

Mr. WEBSTER rese, and said that the impor- 
tance of ‘the present crisis, and the urgency of this 
occasion, was such as to lead him earnestly to de- 
Sire that some measures of adequate relief might 

, come fromthe quarter which alone had the power 
‘to effect any thing, by the. majority it commanded. 

< Muchas I. differ from them, (said Mr. W.) I would 

» Dé glad to accepi any. measure of substantial relief 

: which they might bring forward. I think, sir, I see 

“such a necessity for relief as never before, within 

“my recollection, has existed in this country, and I 

` Tegret to be obliged to say that the measures pro- 
posed by the President, in his Mcssage to Congress, 
and reiterated by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report to the same body, only regard one object, 
and are, in their tendency, only directed to one 

| branth of partial relief. Phe evils, however, under 
which. the community now suffers, (said Mr. W.) 
though related, and of the same family, are yet ca- 
pable of distinct consideration. In the first place, 
‘there are the wants of the Treasury, arising from 


the stoppage of payments and the falling off of the - 


Tevenue. This is an exigency requiring the con- 
5 sideration of Congress; itis an evil threatening to 
suspend the functions of at least one Department of 
the Government, unless it be remedied. Another, 
“and a,greater evil is, the prostration of credit, the 

interruption brought upon all business transactions, 

arising from the suspension of all the local banks 
throughout the country, with some few and trifling 
exceptions, Hence’ lias proceeded a prostration of 
the local currency, and a serions obstruction and 
difficulty thrown in the way of buying and selling. 
A third want is, the want of an accredited paper 
medium, equal to specie, having equal credit over 
all parts of the country, capable of serving for the 
payment of debts and carrying on the internal busi- 
ness of the country throughout and between the 
different and distant sections of this great Union. 

These. three evils, though they are coexistent and 

eoguate in their being, cannot be met by the same 

measures of relief; if relief is given to the one, it 
doesnot follow that you will relieve the others ; if 

_ you replenish the Treasury, and thus bring a reme- 

dy to that evil, this brings no relief to the disorder- 

“ed currency. Andagain: if the local currency is 
"relieved it does not sapply the other want, namely, 
“that of a universally accredited medium. 

It has, no doubt, struck the country generally, 
that the most in. portant objection to the Message is, 
that it says nothing about relief to the country, di- 
rectly and mainly; the whole amount of the propo- 
sition it contains relates to the Government itself; 
the interest of the community is treated as collate- 

: yal, incidental, and contingent. So in the commu- 

nication made by the Secretary of the. Treasury, 

; the state of the currency, the condition in which the 
_commerce and trade of the country now are, is not 
Jooked at as a prominent and material object. The 
| Seeretary’s reperi, as well as the Message itself, 
exclusively regards the interest of the Government, 

forgetting, or passing by the people. The outpour- 

_ings of the Secretary, which are very considerable 

in quantity, are under seven heads, the exact 

number of-the seven vials of which we read; but 
` the contents of none of these is concocted or pre- 
_ pared in refererice tothe benefit of the community; 
all the medicine is intended for the Government 
: Treasury, and there is none for the sickness and 


by-the-by. . It is, however, to the credit of the Pre- 
sident that he has given, in an unequivocal and in- 
telligible manner, his reasons for not recommend- 
‘ing a plan for the relief of the country; and they 
are that, according to his view, it is not within the 
constitutional province of Government. I confess 
(said Mr. W.) this declaration is to me quite as- 
tounding, and I cannot but think that, when it 
comes to be considered, it will produce a shock 
upon the wholecountry. This avowed disregard 
of the public distress, upon the ground of alleged 
want of power; this exclusive concern for the inte- 
rest of Government and revenue; this broad line of 
distinction now, for the. first time, drawn between 
the interests of the Government and the interests of 
the people, must certainly present a new era in our 
politics. For one, (said Mr. W.) I consider the 
Government as but a mere agency; it acts not for 
itself, but for the country; and the whole end and 
design of its being is to promote the general inte- 
rests of the community. Peculiar interests, selfish 
interests, exclusive regard for itself, are wholly in- 
compatible with the objects of its institution, and 
convert it from its true character as an agency for 
the people, into a separate dominant power, with 
purposes and objects exclusively ils own. 

Holding, Mr. President, opinions on this sub- 
ject, and being prepared to stand by and’ maintain 
them, I am certainly rejoiced at the clear shape 
which the question has at last assumed. Now, he 
that runs may read; there are none but can see 
what the question is: is there any duty incumbent 
on this Government to superintend the actual car- 
rency of the country? has itany thing todo beyond 
the regulation of the gold and silver coin? In that 
state of mixed currency which existed when the 
Constitution was formed, and which has existed 
ever since, is it or isit nota part of the duty of 
the Government to exercise a supervisory care and 
concern over that which constitutes by the greater 
part of that currency? 

In other words, may this Government abandon 
to the States and to the local banks, without control 
or supervision, the unrestrainedissue of paper for 
circulation, without any attempt on its own part to 
establish a paper medium which shall be equiva- 
lent to specie, and universally accredited all over 
the country? Or, Mr. President, to put the question 
in still other words, since this Government has the 
regulation of trade, not only between the United 
States and foreign States, but between the several 
States themselves, has it nevertheless no power 
over that which is the most important and essen- 
tial agent or instrument of trade, the actual cireu- 
lating medium? Now, Mr. President, on these 
questions, as already said, I entertain sentiments 
wholly different from those which the message ex- 
presses. 

It is, (said Mr. W.) in my view, an imperative 
duty imposed upon this. Government by the Con- 
stitution, to exercise a supervisory care -and con- 
trol over allthat is in the country assuming the na- 
ture of a currency, whether it be metal or whether 
it be paper; all the coinage of the country is placed 
in the power of the Federal Government;. no State, 
by its stamp, can give value to a brass farthing. 
The power to regulate trade and commerce be- 
tween the United States and foreign or Indian na- 
tions, and also between the respective States them- 
selves, is expressly conferred by the Constitution 
upon the General Government. Now, it is clear 
that the power to regulate commerce between the 
States carries with it, not impliedly, but necessarily 
and directly, a full power of regulating the essen- 
tial element of commerce, viz: the currency of the 
country, the money, which corstitutes the life and 
soul of commerce. We live inan age when paper 
money is an essential element in all trade between 
the States; its use is inseparably connected with all 
commercial transactions. That it is so, is now 
evident, since by the suspension of those institu- 
tions from which this kind ef money emanates, all 
business is comparatively at a stand. Now, sir, 
(said Mr. W.) what I maintain is simply this, that 
it surely is the duty of some body to take care of 
the currency of the country; it is a duty imposed 
upon some power in this ceuntry, as is done in 
every other civilized natien in the world. 


T repeat, sir, thatis the duty of some Govern- 
ment or other to supervise the currency. Surely 


` if we have a paper medium in the country, it ought 


only to-exist under the sanction and supervision of 
the Government of the country.” Now, sir, if the 
General Government does not exercise this super- 
vision, who else, I should like to know, is to do it? 
Who supposes that it belongs to any of the State 
Governments, for example, to provide for or regu- 
late the currency between New Orleans and New 
York? X 

The idea has been thrown out that it is not the 
duty of the Government to make provision for do- 
mestic exchanges, and the practice of other Go- 
vernments has been referred to; but I think in this 
particular a great mistake has been committed. - It 
is certainly far otherwise in England: she provides 
for them most admirably, though by means not per- 
haps altogether in our power. She and other na- 
tions, however, provide for them, and it is plain 
and obvious that if we are to have a paper medium 
of general credit in this country, it must be under 
the sanction and supervision of the Government. 
Such a currency is itself a proper provision for ex- 
changes. If there be a paper medium always equi- 
valent to coin, and of equal credit in every part of 
the country, this itself becomes a most important 
instrument, of exchange. Currency and exchange 
thus become united: in providing for one, Govern- 
ment provides for the other. If the Government 
will do its daty on the great subject of the curren- 
cy, the mercantile and industrious classes will feel 
the benefit through all the operations of exchange. 
No doubt some modes of establishing such a cur- 
rency may be more favorable to exchange than 
others; but by whatever mode established, such a 
currency must be useful to a great extent. The 
question, therefore, comes to this: whether we are 
to have sucha medium. I understand there are 
gentlemen who are opposed to all paper money; 
who would have no medinm whatever in circula- 
tion but gold and silver. Now this, at all events, 
is an intelligible proposition; but as to those who 
say that there may be a paper medium, and yet 
that there shall be no such medium universally re- 
ceivable, and of general credit, however honest the 
purposes of such gentlemen may be, I cannot per- 
ceive the sanity of such views; I cannot compre- 
hend the utility of their intentions; I can have no 
faith, sir, in any such systems, Now I would ask 
this plain question: whether any one imagines that 
all the duty of Government, in respect to the cur- 
rency, is comprised in merely taking care that the 
gold and silver coin be not debased? If this be all 
its duty, that duty is performed, for there is no de- 
basement of them; they are good and sound. If 
this is all the duty of Government, it has dene its 
duty; but if Government is bound to regulate com- 
merce and trade, and consequently to exercise over- 
sight and care over that which is the cssential ele- 
ment of all the transactions of commerce, then 
Government has done nothing. 

I shall not, however, (said Mr. W.) enter into this 
question to-day, nor, perhaps, on any early occa- 
sion: my opinions upon it are all well known, and 
I leave it with great confidence to the judgment of 
the country, only expressing my strong conviction 
that until the people do make up their minds, and 
cause the result of their conclusions to ke carried 
into effect by their representatives, there will be 
nothing but agitation and uneertainty, confusion 
and distress, in the commerce and trade of the 
country. 

I shall now (continued Mr. W.) confine myself 
to a few remarks on the bill before us, and not de- 
tain the Senate longer than will be strictly neces- 
sary to give a plain statement of my opinion. 

This measure is proposed in order to provide for 
the wants of the Government. I agree that this isa 
necessary object; but the question is whether this 
bill is the proper mode of making such a provision. 
I do not think it is, though others may think diffe- 
rently: if this is indeed the best mode, I should wish 
to see it carried into execution, fer relief is wanted, < 
both by the Treasury and by the country—but first 
and chiefly by the country. . 

Edo not say that by the law providing for this de- 
posits, the States have any fixed right to it:-I prefer 


to put the matter entirely on the footing of conve 
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nience and expediency; and when it is considered 
what expectations have been raised—that this 
money has even been already disposed of in ad- 
vance by the several States for different purposes, 
such as internal improvements, education, aud 
other great objects, it becomes a question of expe- 
diency whether it would not be better to supply the 
wants of the Treasury by cther means. 

Another consideration of great importance in my 
view is this: There are already many disturbing 
causes in operation, agitating the transactions of 
society in all the various ramifications of business 
and commerce. Now I would ask, sir, is it advi- 
sable, is it wise, is it even politic, to introduce, at 
such a time as this, another great disturbing cause; 
producing a reversed action, altering the destiny of 
this money, overthrowing contracts now entered 
into, disappointing expectations raised; disturbing, 


unsettling, and deranging still more the already 


deranged business transactions of the whole coun- 
try? I would ask, is it worth while to do this? I 
think not. 

We are to consider that this money, according to 
the provisions of the existing law, is to go equally 
among all the States, and among all the people; and 
the wants of the Treasury must be snpplied, if sup- 
plies be necessary, equally by all the people. Ji js 
not a question, therefore, whether some shall have 
money and others shali make good the deficiency. 
All partake in the distribution, and all will contri- 
bute to thesupply. So that it is a mere question of 
convenience; and, in my opinion, it is decidedly 
most convenient on all accounts that this instalment 
should follow its present destination, and the neces- 
sities of the Treasury be provided for by other 
means, 

Again, if you pass this bill, what is it? It is 
mere brutum fulmen; of itself it will not produce 
any good if you do pass it. All admit there is no 
money, therefore the bill will give no relief to the 
Treasury. This bill, Mr. President, will not pro- 
duce to the Secretary one dollar; he acknowledges 
himself that at all events it will not produce him 
many, for he says he wants other aid, and he has ap- 
plied to Congress for an issue of some millions in 
‘Treasury notes. He gets the money, therefore, just as 
well without this bill as with it; the bill itself, then, 
is unnecessary, depriving the States ofa sum which 
the Secretary cannot avail himself of, and which 
sum, notwithstanding this bill, he proposes to sup- 
ply by an issne of Goverument notes. 

He calls this collateral aid to the measure of 
postponement; but this evidently reverses the order 
of things, for the Treasury notes are his main reli- 
anee; to them only he looks for immediate relief, 
and this instalment now to be withheld is (asa 
productive source of revenue) only subsequent and 
collateral to the issue of the notes. 

But now, sir, what sort of notes does the Secre- 
tary propose to issue? He proposes, sir, to issue 


Treasury notes of small denominations, down even 


as low as twenty dollars, not bearing interesi, and 
redeemable at no tixed period; they are to be re- 
ceived in debis due to Government, but are not 
etherwise to be paid untiLat some indefinite time shal 
there be a certain surplusin the Treasury beyond 
what the Secretary may think its wants require. 
Now, sir, this is plain, authentic, statutable paper 
money; it is exactly a new emission of old conti- 
tinental. If the genius of the old Confederation 
were now to risgup in the midst of us, he could 
not furnish us, from the abudant stores of his recol- 
lection, with a more perfect model of paper mo- 
ney. It carries no interest, it has no fixed time of 
payment, it is to cirewlate as currency, and it is to 
circulate on the credit of Government alone, with 
no fixed period of redemption! If this be not 
paper money, pray, sir, what is it? And, sir, who 
expected this? Who expected ihat in the fifin year 
of the EXPERIMENT FOR REFORMING THE 
CURRENCY, and bringing itto an absolute goldand 
silver circulation, the Treasury Department would 
be found recommending to us a regular emission 
of PAPER MONEY? This, sir, is quite new in 
the history of tnis Government; it belongs to that 
of the Confederation which has passed away. 
Since 1789, although we had issued Treasury 
notes on sundry oceasions, we had issued none like 
these; that is to say, we have issued none not bear. 


confess, sit, appears to me fo be the short state- 


ing interest, intended for cirenlation, and with no 
fixed mode of redemption. I am glad, however, 
Mr. President, that the commitiee have not adopt- | 
ed the Secretary’s recommendation, and that they | 
have recommended the issue of Treasury notes of | 
a description more conformable to the practice of |) 
the Government. il 

I think (said Mr. W.) there are ways by which | 
the deposites with the States might be paid by the 
funds in the banks; there are large sums on depo- 
site in some of tbe States, and an arrangement 
might be made for the States tu receive the notes of 
their own banks in payment of this instalment, 
while the Treasury is at the same time relieved by 
its own measure, and all the inconvenience, disap- 
pointment, and disturbance, which this bill will i 
necessarily create, would be avoided. At any 
rate, the payment of this deposite could do no more | 
than in some measure to increase the amount | 
of Treasury notes necessary to be issued; it is 
a question of quantity merely. Much of the instal- | 
ment, I believe, might be paid by judicious ar- 
rangements, out of those funds now in the banks, j: 
which the Secretary cannot use for other pur- |! 
pe so that the whole might be provided for, by 
no great augmentation of the proposed amount of | 
Treasury notes. I am, therefore, of opinion that |! 
this jastalment should not be withheld: Ist. Be- ij 
cause the withholding of it will produce great | 
inconvenience to the States and to the people. | 
24. Because provision may be made for paying it ij 
wil’ out any iarge addition to the sum whica it is 
proposed to raise, and which, at ali events, must 
be raised for the uses of the Treasury. i 

In relation to the general subjects of the Message, || 
there is one tbing which I intended to have said, U 
bet have emhted; it is this. We have seen the | 
declaration of ihe President, in wich be says that |} 
he refrains from suggesting any specific plan for 
the regulation of the exchanges of the country, 
and for relieving mercantile embarrassments, or 
for interfering with the ordinary operation of fo- 
reign or domestic commerce; and that he does this 
from a couviction that such measures are not 
within the constitutional province of the General 
Government; and yet he has made a recommenda- 
tion to Congress which appears to me to be very 
remarkable, and it is of a measnre which he thinks 
may prove a salutary remedy against a depreciated 
paper currency. This measnre is neither more nor || 
less than a bankrupt law against corporations and |! 
other bankers. 

Now, Mr. President, it is certainly true that the 
Constitution authorizes Congress to establish uni- 
form rules on the subject of bankrupteies; but it 
is equally truc, and abundantly manifest, that this 
power was not granted with any reference to cur 
rency questions. H isa genera! power—a power 
to make uniform rules on the subject. How is it 

gsi uch a power ean be fairly exercised ji 

porations and bankers, but ex- |i 
the other usual subjects of bankrapt |; 
laws? Besides, do such laws ordinarily extend to 
corporations af all? Batsuppose they might he so 
extended, by a bankrupt law enacted for the usual 
purposes contemplated by such laws, how can a 
law be defended which embraces them and bankers | 
alone? I should like to hear what the learned gen- 
tleman at the head of the Judiciary Committee, il 
to whom the subject is referred, has to say upon it. |j 

How does the President’s suggestions conform to 
his notions cf the Constitution? The object of 
bankrupt laws, sir, has no relation to currency. 
{tis simply to distribute the effects cf insolvent 
s among their creditors; and I mast say, H 
strikes me that it would be a great perver-ion of | 
the power conferred on Cengress, to exercit 
upon corperations and kanki with the lea 
and primary object of remedying a depreciated : 
paper currency. H 

And this appears the more extraordinary, inas- i; 
much as the President is of opinion that the general 
subject of the currency is nel within our province. 
Bankruptey, in its common and just meaning, is 
within our province. Currency, says the Message, 
isnot. But we have a bankruptcy power in th 
Constitution, and we wil] use this power, not for 
bankruptcy, indeed, but for currency. This, I 


1 
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ment of the matter. I would not do the Message, 
or its author, any intentional injustice, nor create 
any apparent where there was nota real inconsis- 
tency ; but I declare, in all sincerity, that I cannot 
reconcile the proposed use of the bankrupt power 
with those opinions of the Message which respect 
the authority of Congress over the currency. of. the 
country. f 

Mr. WRIGHT said it might become him to say 
a few words in relation to the bill before the Senate. 
His position in reference te this and other bills, 
perhaps, required him todoso. Fle would, however, 
confine himself strictly to the present subject, and 
to the most brief justification of his own course, 
and that of a majority of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who had concurred. with him in reporting 
the bill. 

Immediately upon. the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and the reference to it of the important 
subjects treated of in the Message of the President, 
and the Report of the Secretary of the Treastry,. 
the committee found that the Treasury of the United 
States was, very soon, to be in want of means to 
meet the current demands upon it, without regard 
to any further transfer to the States. They also 
found that ihis fourth instalment of the deposites 
with the States was to become payable on the first 
day of October, and amounted to about nine and 
one-third millions of dollars. : 

The state of the Treasury, as developed by the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treastry, was, as 
he now recollected, and he thought he could not be 
materially misfaken, that, at the time when the 
statement appended to that report was made up, 
about the first day of the present month, (he þe- 
lieved the exact date was the 28th of August,) 
there was in the Treasury, subject to draft, availa- 
ble and unavailable, but eight millions one hun. 
dred and some odd thousand dollars, ‘The report 
was printed, and upon the table of every. Senator, 
and would verify his correctness in this particular. 
This amount was exclusive of the sums already 
deposited with the States, being some twenty-eight 
millions. 

To arrive at what would be the condition of the 
Treasury on the first of October, the expenses of 
the present month, which, from drafts already 
made and anticipated, were estimated at about two 
and a half millions, must be deducted from the 
eight millions, one hundred and odd thousands; 
thus leaving in the Treasury, subject to drafty on 
he first day of October, less than six millions, 
without the transfer of a dollar to the States 
towards the October instalment. This, too, in- 
cluded all the funds in the Treasury subject to 
draft for payments, or transfers to the States, 
whether available or not, upon the drafts of the 
Treasurer; the funds on deposite with the States not 
bemg taken info the computation. 

If, then, the October instaiment was to be trans- 
es, all the means in the Treasury 

2 on the day when that instalment 
vas, by the deposite law, made transferrable, would 
nol be equal to two-thirds of the amount, and money 
must be borrowed upon the credit of the United 
States, to supply the deficiency. 

Another and stronger view, however, was pre- 
senied to the committee by the head of the Trea- 
sary Deparinent. The largest portion of the 
funds in the Treasury at present, and which would 
remain there on the first of October, weie wholly 
unavailable upon the drafts of the Treasurer. 
They were in the western and southwestern banks; 
and experience had already shown that the drafts 
of the Treasurer upon these banks would not be 
received in payment by the publicereditors. It was 
equally proved that the States, other than those 
in which the banks were located, wonld not 
take these drafts and give their obligations for 
a repayment of the amount in money, in pur- 
stance of the provisions of the deposite law. 


‘| The transfer to the States, therefore, could not be 


made even to the amount oj the fonds in the Trea- 


! sury subject to draft, oy reason of the character of 


the funds to be drawn upon; and, if to be made, a 
, fo a much greater amcnunt than the deficiency 


i of those funds upon paper, would be rendered in- 
: dispensable, from the unavailable condition «of 
i these funds. - 
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<a Still, it would be seen by the Senate, that this - 
“disposition of the funds in the Treasury, and of the 


~ public credit, would leave the Treasury without a 
“dollar to answer the current demands upon it. The 


‘appropriations for the year were large, almost be- 


“yond example, and the current calls upon the pub- 
“lic: Treasury must be measured by them. Hence 


it had been an object of primary interest with the 


* Beeretary to devise the means for carrying on the 


: Government, and fulfilling its obligations to the 


public creditors, and in reaching that object he had, 
as he Mr. W. considered, wisely and properly, sus- 


“pended his efforts to make this last transfer to the 


‘States. In pursuance of this necessity, he had told 


` Congress, in his printed report, that he should make 


` posite with the States should be withheld. 


ino. movements towards the accomplishment of that 
‘object, until the action of Congress: should signify 


` sits. will that that transfer should still be made, and 


should provide the means for making it. These. 
‘facts and conclusions were fully before the com- 
mittee. j 

It then became necessary for them to see what 
would be the state of the public Treasury, upon the 
supposition that the October instalment of the de- 
Th pro- 
Secuting that inquiry, they found that the funds in 


: | the ‘Treasury, subject to draft, were, to so great an 
extent, unavailable, that it would be indispensably 


necessary to resort to the use of the credit of the 
Government, in some form, to anticipate the practi- 
cal use of the unavailable portions of those funds 
“for the purpose of current’ payments. 

At this stage of the inquiry, two other important 
interests, both public and private in their character, 
pressed themselves upon the attention of the com- 
Mmittee. In any settlement with the late deposite 


; ‘banks, which should have proper regard to the pre- 
“gent deranged ‘and depressed state of the business 
“of the country, and to the security of the public 


moneys yet remaining in their possession, the com- 
mittee were forced to the conclusion that indul- 
gence to these institutions, beyond their legal liabi- 


“lities, was indispensable. The conclusions of the 
committee upon: this point had been embodied in 
tthe shape of a bill, and was now before the Se- 

*nate'in a printed form. The other great interest to 
“which he referred was a similar indulgence upon 


the revenue bonds. There, also, thc committee had 


: reported a bill which was before the body. In both 
cases, the Jeast indulgence had been proposed, which 


the’ committee believed to be, consistent with the 
geat private interests af the community, or the 
security of the public property involved. They 


‘had been induced to believe, that the time granted 


to the banks was the least which would ensble them 


- to meet the payments in the manner required by 


law, and that any dependence upon a more speedy 
collection of the merchants’ bonds would result 
in disappointment to the public Treasury, anda 


*“ consequent failure to pay the public creditors. 


It being assumed that Congress wonld agree with 


‘tke-committee in these conclusions, and that these 


bills’ would meet with approbation, what then 
would be the state of the Treasury with reference 


- to a transfer of the October instalment to the States? 


“Mr. W. said he-understood the estimates of the De- 


: partment to be, that without these indulgences to the 


banks dnd the merchants, and with the postpone- 


«ment of the October instalment of the transfer to 


the States, the whole means in the Treasury might 


: be adequate to its wants, in case Congress should 


be willing to grant the use of the public credit tem- 
porarily, that that portion of the funds which 
were at present unavailable might be brought into 
practical use, until time should render them avail- 
able for the redemption of that credit. If those in- 
dulgences should be granted, then the use of the 
public credit would be required beyond the current 


<x year, because material portions of the existing 
means, and of the otherwise accruing revenue, 


üld be placed without the reach or control of the 
Treasury for more than that period. 
Upon these calculations and hypotheses the bills 


“sof the committee had been framed, and it was now © 
: þis:duty: to give these facts and conclusions practi- 


; eak application to the measure under discussion. 


: ņ ment of the transfer to the States, 
, ootrect in his statements, and had made himself-in- 


This was. a bill10 postpone the October instal- 
If he had been 


telligible to the Senate, it would be seen that nothing 


existed in the Treasury out of which this transfer 


could be made, and that nothing within its power 


could enable it to make it without the aid of Con- 


gress. It would also be seen that the whole means 
of the Treasury were inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent calls upon it without the temporary aid of the 
credit of the nation; and that, if a reasonable indul- 
gence were granted to public debtors, (such as the 
condition of the country and‘the security of even- 
tual collections seemed to demand,) the use of that 
credit must extend beyond the current year, and 
could, at best, be only eventually met and redeemed 
by the means of the Treasury, existing, or in pros- 
pect, without a further transfer to the States. 

In view of these facts, Mr. W. said his own 
mind had been brought to this simple and plain 
conclusion: that the United States had no longer 
any moneys to be safely kept by the States; that if 
the October instalment of the transfer provided for 
by the deposite law of 1836 was made, the means 
to make it must be borrowed upon the credit of the 
United States; and that Congress must place itself 
in the singular position of using the public credit 
to borrow money, merely that it might be safely 
kept by the States when it was obtained. He un- 
derstood these provisions of the deposite law, upon 
their face, to be mere provisions for the safe- 
keeping of the public money. He understood this 
to be the object of those.who advocated and sup- 
ported that law at the time of its passage. In that 
sense he was disposed to regard it now; and he did 
not, therefore, view it as creating any claim in 
favor of the States, or as imposing any debt upon 
the United States. If, therefore, we were called 
upon to borrow money to fulfil the provisions of 
that law, he could only view it in the light of a 
call upon us to borrow money, merely that it 
might be safely kept when so borrowed. He had 
not felt, and could not feel, himself authorized to 
recommend a loan upon the credit of the nation 
for such a purpose. He believed he spoke the sen- 
timents of those ef his colleagues upon the commit- 
tee, when he said that these were the views which 
had actuated him and them in consenting to report 
this bill. 

Mr. W. said he owed it to himself to say that 
he had felt mest sensibly the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) as 
to the inconveniences and disappointments which 
must grow out of withholding the transfer of this 
instalment to the States. With a much less know- 
ledge of the varied basiness and pecuniary 
affairs of our extended country than that distin- 
guished Senator, he had not been insensible to these 
considerations. The course pursued by his own 
State, in the disposition of this money, had com- 
pelled him to be awake to them. The law ef his 
State for the investment of its portion of this mo- 
ney had placed the matter even beyond its control, 
and had compelled its. chief fiscal officer, long 
since, to announce to its citizens that this instal- 
ment would be paid from the treasury of the 
State, whatever might be the action of Congress 
upon the subject. This would, beyond doubt, 
be done, and those who sent him here, and 
whom it was his duty and desire faithfully 
to represent, should this bill pass, would be 
compelled to indemnify, from their own public 
funds, the individuals interested as borrowers 
of these moneys, agdinst disappointment, damage, 
or loss, from the action of Congress. Yet, under 
these delicate and difficult circumstances, he had 
not been able to convince himself that he could pro- 
perly do otherwise than to support the bill. He 
owed a high duty to those constituents, but he 
owed, in his estimation, a higher to the nation 
and to the Constitution of his country. He could not 
think thatthe power granted to Congress to borrow 
money upon the credit of the United States could 
be properly exercised, for the mere purpose of 
raising money to be safely kept; and this he must 
consider the sirnple question presented. He might 
be mistaken in this view of the matter, but such 
was the deliberate conclusion of his mind, upon 
the most mature reflection, and that conclusion 


must govern his action upon the bill, as it had done - 


his action as a member of the committee which re- 
ported it. ; 


Having saidthus much, Mr. W. said, he would 
only correct two or three errors of fact into which 
the honorable Senator who had just resumed his 
seat (Mr. Webster)seemed to him to have fallen, 
and he would detain the Senate no longer. 

. The honorable Senator seemed to suppose that 
the means to make this transfer to the States were in 
the Treasury, and- that the only difficulty, separate 
from the other demands upon it, grew out of the 
present unavailable character of those means. 
The statements he had already made, had shown 
the error of this hypothesis. He had already shown 
that the whole means in the Treasury, even when 
the Secretary of the Treasury made his report, at 
the. commencement of our present session, of 
whatever character, whether available or not, 
were less, by more than a million of dollars, 
than the instalment required to be transferred to the 
States under the deposite law. He had further 
shown that those means, such as they were, were, 
before the first of October, when that- transfer was 
required to be made, to be still further diminished 
by the whole expenses of the Government for the 
present month, ascertained and estimated to amount 
to two and a half millions of dollars. Hence it 
would follow, that the wholé means in the Treasury 
on the first day of October next, must be from three 
and a half to four millions less than the transfer 
required. It was in vain, therefore, Mr. W. said, 
to escape from the conclusion, that if Congress 
should insist upon this transfer, it must authorize a 
loan of money upon the public credit, to enable 
the Treasury to make it: in other words, that it 
must authorize a loan of money upon the credit of 
the United States, that that money, when loaned, 
may be deposited with the States for safe keeping. 

Another error of the honorable senator (Mr. 
Webster) which he felt bound’ to correct, was in 
his strictures upon the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as to the manner of is- 
suing treasury notes. The honorable senator had 
criticised this part of the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with some severity, and had held him 
up to the Senate and the country as striking out a 
new path for the supply of the Treasury; as recom- 
mending the issue of paper money; of a descrip- 
tion of paper similar to that which we know by the 
denomination of “ continental money;” and of do- 
ing this for the. first. time since the organization of 
the Government under the Constitution. The fault 
complained of consisted in a recommendation, 
merely discretionary and alternative, to issue Trea- 
sury notes bearing no interest, and payable to the 
bearer, in case the public creditors should be found 
willing to receive such notes in payment of their 
demands against the Government, at par; other- 
wise, to give the notes such an interest as would 
bring them to par. ; ‘ 

Mr. W. said as the committee, in the bill they 
had reported, had not followed this recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary, it would be seen that no ques- 
tion was depending before the Senate, either in the 
bill now under discussion, or in any other, which 


` rendered this point material; but he was sure his 


object would be fully understoed and appreciated 
in making this correction. It wassimply to defend 
this public officer against a mistaken accusation. It 
was not necessary for him to defend, at this time, 
the soundness of the recommendaiion, but to pro- 
tect the Secretary against the charge of being the 
author of a principle now supposed to beso new 
and so dangerous. To do this, it was only neces- 
sary for him to read the third section of the act of 
the 24th of February, 1815, authorizing an emis- 
sion of Treasury notes, in which all these dangers 
would be found to be embraced, adopted, and made 
imperative, as a part of the laws of the land. 

[Mr. W. here read the section of the act, as 
follows: 7 

“ Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared of such denomi- 
nations as the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approbation of the President of the United States, 
shall, from time to time, direct; and such of the 
said notes as shall be of a denomination less than 
one hundred dollars shall be payable to bearer, and 
be transferrable by delivery alone, and shall bear no 
interest; and such of the said notes as shall be of 
the denomination of one hundred dollars, or up- 
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wards, may be made payabie to order, and trans- 
ferrable by delivery and assignment, endorsed on 
the same, and bearing an interest from the day on 
which they shail be issued, at the rate of five and 
two-fifths per centum per annum; or they may be 
made payable to beaser, arid transferrable by delivery 
alone, and bearing no interest, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approbation of the President 
of the United: States, shall direct.” i 

What now, Mr. W. asked, was the condition 
and the fault of the Secretary? He had found the 
public treasury in want of means to pay the public 
creditors. The exigency had grown out of a re- 
verse in trade and business, sudden and universal, 
and the use of the credit of the Government, in 
some form, seemed to him indispensable. It be- 
came his duty to suggest to Congress the means 
and the mode of supplying the Treasury. He ex- 


amined the legislative history of the Government in - 


former cases of embarrassment at the Treasury, 
and found, among other expedients, that emissions 
of Treasury notes paying no interest, payable to 
bearer, transferrable by delivery alone, and without 
any restriction as to the denomination of the notes 
to be so issued, had been authorized. Among a 
variety of plans to meet the present wants, he sug- 
gested this, recommending that no note should be 
issued for a less amount than $20. Had he at- 
tempted to introduce any new principle? Certainly 
not. Was his conduct, in making this suggestion 
in conformity with the previous practice of Con- 
gress itself, deserving of the high censure which 
had been bestowed upon it? He, Mr. W. thought 
not. 


A single other reply to the honorable Senator. 
That gentleman had supposed the President most 
inconsistent and contradictory with himself, in 
remarking, generally, in his message, that he 
did not recommend to Congress measures for the 
regulation of the general currency of the coun- 
try, or of the foreign and domestic exchanges, 
because he could not find in the Constitution any 
power conferred upon Congress to regulate 
these matters; and then, in the same message, re- 
commending a bankrupt law, as applicable to 
banks and bankers. Where was the inconsistency, 
or contradiction? ‘he President had said he 
omitted to make further recommendations upon 
these subjects than those found in the Message, be- 
cause he could not find, and did not believe, that 
Congress possessed further power over them; but he 
did recommend a bankrupt law, because the power 
to pass bankruptlaws is conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution, in express terms. He did, there- 
fore recommend a bankrupt law, which the Con- 
stitution authorizes, and he did not recommend 
any thing else, upon these points, because the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to do nothing else. Is 
this inconsistent? 


Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply, if the act of 1815 
authorized the issuing of Treasury notes, no circu- 
lation was ever made of such notes as the Secretary 
now recommends. All Treasury notes went on 
the ground of a temporary loan to the Government, 
to be paid or funded as soon as the Treasury would 
allow. 

The member from New York (Mr. Wright) had 
said that the question before the Senate was a sim- 
ple proposition, whether they should borrow money 
to be safely kept with the States? By him, and by 
others, it had also been represented as a question, 
whether they should borrow moncy to give away? 
Nobody, Mr. W. thought, would borrow money 
merely io give away, or deposite for safe-keeping. 
But he would put it to the honorable member, if 
any Government had made a contract, or excited 
an expectation, that a deposite would be made, and 
the other party‘had acted on the faith of this assu- 
rance, and had nearly. completed their arrange- 
ments, whether it ought not to supply the means, 
even if it did not, at the time, possess them? And 
suppose it was the promise of a gift, instead of a 
deposite, might it not be found more just to borrow, 
than to defeat the expectation on which the other 
party had acted? What was the object of this bill? 
It was not to repeal, but to postpone what was here- 
after to be fulfilled. Such being the case, it was 
doubtful whether it could ever be transferred to the 


_ voluntarily take it. 


States with more convenience than it could now 
from the banks. - 

Doring the late war there was great want of mo- 
ney, and a great disposition to use Treasury notes, 
and pass them as a medium of payment to the pub- 
lic creditors. But in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of a foreign war, things were done, which, in 
a day of peace and abundance, we should be slow 
to do. _ And one thing which we should be slow to 
do was, to propose by law that we should pay the, 
public creditors any thing less in value than gold 
and silver, on the condition that the creditors would 
The Secretary had said that 
the pretested checks now in circulation were only a 
little depreciated below the value of specie, and ar- 
gues that these notes will be as good at least as the 
protested checks. But suppose these notes should 
be depreciated only a little below the value of sil- 
ver, was it proposed that they should be offered to 
the public creditors, if they would receive them? 
What was meant when it was said that the officers 
of the Gcvernment may pay its creditors in Treasu- 
ry notes, if they will voluntarily receive them? 
What was the alternative? Were the gold andsil- 
ver held in one hand, and the Treasury notes in the 
other? On the contrary, it wasa sort of forced 
payment, not as good as was required by law. All 
knew there was no choice. The men who labored 
in thestreets of this city, on the public works, or 
who furnished the bricks and stones, would come 
for their pay, and they would be offered Treasury 
notes, and asked if they were willing to take them. 
But would there be gold and silver in the other 


hand? No; nothing but the Treasury notes, and, 


they would be asked if they were willing to take 
them; and then, if they should take them, that is 
called voluntary reception. 

Now it is evident that in such a case the only 
choice is between Treasury notes, on the one hand, 
and something worse, or nothing at all, on the 
other. No man can be supposed to receive volun- 
tarily any thing of less value than that which he is 
legally entitled to. . The reception of such inferior 
medium is always the result of force or necessity, 
either greater or smaller. Neither the justice nor 
the dignity of the Government could ever allow of 
such a course. If Treasury notes were offered to 
the public creditor, there ought to be an actual 
choice afforded between them and the specie. And 
especially, with what an aspect could this Govern- 
ment offer such payment, at the very moment when 
with a stern countenance and iron hand it. was de- 
manding of its creditors metallic money for every 
dollar of its dues? Was it not now the law that no 
officer of the Government should offer the public 
creditor any thing less in value than specie? Mr. 
W. thought, therefore, that the notes proposed by 
the committee were better than those recommended 
by the Secretary. He was in favor of that system 
which would put the public creditor in no such se- 
lection as between paper and nothing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had often admired the 
dexterity with which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts could extricate himself from a difficulty, in 
which, however, he was seldom involved. On such 
occasions he always made a skilful retreat. Feel- 
ing the respect which he (Mr. B.) did for his legal 
knowledge, he had received, as a matter of faith, 
his declaration that Treasury notes not bearing in- 
terest had never been issued under the present Con- 
stitution; and when he called up the ghost of the 
ancient Confederation to act as godfather of these 
Treasury notes, Mr. B. remained satisfied that he 
had made himself fully acquainted with the laws in 
relation to this subject. . But scarcely had he taken 
his seat, when the act of 1815 laid the ghost which 
he had conjured up; and by that it appeared that 
Congress had done the very thing which he had de- 
clared had not been done since the days of the Con- 
feration. Thus much was due to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. B. however, rejoiced that the 
Committee on Finance had proposed the issue of 
no notes not beating interest. 

In regard to this bill, a plain statement of facts 
would be the most conclusive argument which 
could be urged in its favor. He had voted for the 
deposite of June, 1836, and, upon a retrospect of 
all which had occurred since its passage, he had 


found no cause to repent of this vote. It was a | 


choice of evils; and between the alternatives. pres: 
sented, he thought he had made the best: choice. 
On the one side, after reserving five millions, nearly. 
forty millions of dollars had accumulated -in the. < 
deposite banks. This vast amount of money was- 
used by them to increase the dividends of: their ~ : 
stockholders, to expand extravagantly the paper 
circulation of the couniry, and to excitespecniation 
to the greatest excess. On the other hand, strong ` 
objections. existed against making the Federal Go- 
vernment an instrument for the purpose of collect- 
ing money that it might be deposited with the 
States The precedent might in many respects be 
dangerous. But the money was on hand.. It had 
been collected under existing laws. Placed, in this 
situation, he thought it was more just, more politic, .- 
more safe, to place it in deposite with. the States, 
that it might be used for the bénefit. of ‘the people, 
than to suffer it to remain with the. banks for the 
benefit of their stockholders, and to the injury of 
the country. : 
Bat does the deposite law, from first to last, con-: 
tain one sentence, nay, does it contain one. word,: 
which resembles a gift or a loan to the States? Is 
it not in terms a bare transfer of deposites from the ` 
banks to the States? Under its provisions the faith 
of all the States is pledged for the safe-keeping and 
re-payment of their respective proportions of this 
money, whenever they shall .be required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of de 
fraying the wants of the Treasury. The mode and 
manner in which he shall call for it are expressly 
prescribed. Nay, more, the.case has actually oc-~ 
curred. If the Secretary had pursued the, line of. » 
strict duty under the law, he would, ere this, have. 
called on the States fora portion of the three in- 
stalments which have already been paid. He has 
acted wisely in not making this demand until the 
pleasnre of Congress could be known. The States 
are nct now ina condition to return immediately. 
any portion of whatthey have already-received. `- 

Under these circumstances, the question iS; 
whether we are bound, upon any principle, to de- 
posite with them the fourth instalment, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the very next day, 
might demand a return not only of it, but of the 
three other instalments, in the manner prescribed. 
by the law. : i 

The Senator from Massachusetts’ had: not con- 
tended that we were bound by any contract to de- 
posite this fourth instalment with the States. He 
has said, however, that if an individual, by kis 
conduct, had induced a reasonable expectation that 
he would loan money to another, or give money 
to another, it might become his duty to boriow-it,. 
and pay interest for it, for either of those purposes. .. 
Mr. B. denied that the conduct. of Congress.was 
such as to afford any pretext for such an expecta- 
tion. On the face of the act there was nothing but 
deposite written. Neither a loan nor a gift appeared 
upon it. It was a mere deposite, without interest, 
to be restored when demanded in the manner pre- 
scribed, and not a loan for a given period, much 
less an absolute gift. If the States, therefore, had 
entertained any such expectation, it. was from 
other circumstances, and not from the solemn con- 
tract into which they had entered with the United 
States under this law. 

Mr. B. knew that several of the States had made 
appropriations of this money which would render 
it extremely inconvenient for them to return, at 
the present time, any portion of the money. which 
they had already received. He did not believe that. 
it ought to be demanded from them by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury without the special direction of. 
Congress. Still this opinion was not founded upon 
any doubts which he entertained of their obligation 
to refund it. PECET 

Congress would not have been involved in its 
present difficulties in regard to this subject, but for 
the unfortunate amendment which had been made 
to the deposite bill by the. House of Representa- 
tives, which was acquiesced in by the Senate. Had 
it not been for this amendment, we might now pro-. 
ceed, and suffer the fourth instalment to be depo- 
sited with the States.. ‘The Secretary of the Treas. 
sury would then have received from them transfer- 
able certificates of deposite, in such convenient _ 
sums as he might have directed, bearing no interest, — 
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until it became necessary for him to use them, but |} 
afterwards bearing an interest of five per cent. and | 
redeemable at the pleasure.of the States. At this į 
very moment such certificates would command a | 
premium in the market, and would be equal to | 
gold‘and silver. The Treasury might have been |j 
replenished by their sale, and we might suffer the | 
deposite law to take its course. 

Mr. B. said, however much: ingenuity might at- i 
tempt to disguise this question, the result was, that 
we must now determine whether we will borrow | 
the amount of the fourth instalment, either in the į 
form of Treasury notes, or by a direct loan, and | 
pay interest upon it, in order that we may deposits | 
it with the States for safe-ke-ping, and without in- ; 
terest. This was the plain and simple proposition. 
It was the result of all the argument... What man, | 
in ‘his senses, ever contracted a debt in order that he 
might deposite the amount of it with bis neighbor for | 
safe-keeping? And is the Federal Governmeat to be 
guilty of this absurdity? Are we, as the trustees of 
the people of the United States, to manage their 
concerns so unwisely as to invoive, them in a debt, 
and collect taxes from them to pay it for any such 
purpose? However much the States might desire 
to receive this fourth instalment, and whatever at- 
tempts might be made to excite popular feeling npon 
this subject, he had full confidece that his constitu- 
ents would approve his vote upon this.bill. 

Mr. B. said thathe knew very well thatthis was 
a subject well calculated to enlist the feelings of 
Senators. The instalment might be deposited with || 
the States against his vote. In that event, he 
should bow most cheerfully to the wiil of the ma- || 
jority. Indeed, there was one consideration which | 
had induced him to endeavor to being himself to 
this conclusion; and nothing but a` conviction of 
imperious duty had stood in the way. He knew 
that the greater amount of ‘Treasury notes which 
we issued, the greater would be the relief to the | 
community. Whatever amount might be issned 
would be equal, in this respect, to the creation of | 
so much gold and silver. They would assist in 
regulating the exchanges, both foreign and domes- 
tic. They would go to Europe in payment of our 
debt, and thus prevent the transportation of the 
precious metals. IF this billshould not pass, their 
amount would be increased several millions; and 
thùs additional relief would be afforded to the pub- 
lic. But however much he might desire, and how- 
ever much he did desire this result, he could not 
consent lo borrow money on the faith of the Uni- t 
ted States, not to carry into effeet the legitimate 
purposes of the Government, but to place if on de- | 
posite with the several States. i 

In answer to Mr. Bucrtanan— 

Mr. WEBSTER, having obtained and examined 
the act of 1815, said: The honorable member from 
Pennsylvania had been kind enough to sav that I 
do not. often get into difficulties in debate, and 
that when I do, I generally extricate myself better 
_ than I have done on the present occasion. He | 
partakes in the supposed triumph of his friend from 
New York, (Mr. Wright,) in having proved me 
incorrect when I said that this Goverament had 
never issued such paper money as the Secretary 
has now recommended. Now, sir, although Iam 
pleased to see the happiness which the gentleman 
enjoys; yet I believe I must dash it a litle. Most 
assuredly, sir, it authorizes no such paper as is 
now proposed. I was persuaded it could not, as I 
havea pretty good recollection of the proceedings 
of Congress on such subjects at that time. ; 

The Jaw of 1815 authorized the issne of two 
classes of Treasury notes: Ist, such as bore no in- 
terest, but which, the very hour they were issued, 
might be funded in a seven per cent. stock, to be 
redeemed like other stocks of the Government. Qd, 
Treasury notes bearing an interest of five and two- 
fifths per cent. capable of being funded in like 
manner, in a six per een. stock. These stocks 
were to be issued on application by any commis- 
sioner of the revenue in any State. Now, what 
comparison is there between either of these classes 
of Treasury notes and those recommended by the 
Secretary which bear no interest, and for which no 
fixed redemption is provided? 


I affirm again, therefore, sir, all that I have said, 
pamely, that the notes recommended by the Trea- 
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sury ate regular paper issues, like the ol? emissions |}. highly objectiona!; but he saw that that Senate 


of Congress and the States before the adoption of 
the present Constitution, and that no precedent has 


been found for them, and. I am sure none can be | 


found, in the practice of this Government. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not think the Se- 
nator, with all his ingennity, had got out of the dif- 
ficuity. Under the section of the law of 1815, 
which he had just read, Treasury notes. were to be 
issued without interest; they were to circulate as a 
currency without interest; they might continue to 
circulate for years without interest. It did not 
alter the case that the holder of them above a cer- 
tain amount had the privilege of funding them, and 
converting them into a stock bearing interest. This 
interest did not commence from the date of their 
issue, but from the time ihey were funded. All 
the time they remained- in circulation, they were 
Treasury notes withont interest. They were what 
the Senator from Massachusetts had supposed never 
was issued under the present Constitution. Mr. B. 
however, agreed with the Senater that at this time 
no Treasury noies ought to be issued which did 
not bear interest. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he was decidedly of 
the impression that, under the circumstances of the 
case, this postponement ought to be made. The 
Object of the deposite law was to draw. the revenue 
out of the grasp of the Government, and to restore 
it to those to whom it ought to be restored. And 
now, when there was no surplus, it was not con- 
trary to the purpose of that law to withhold it. Bat 
the responsibility of doing so would rest on gentle- 
men of the administration, and those of the oppo- 
sition who made last year the extravagant appro- 
priations of $32,000,000, exceeding the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. They were then 
told of the folly of raising the revenue, and of rais- 
ing the disbursements. The ressit now was that 
the Government was bankrupt, Were they never 
to look ahead and see the difficulties that threatened 
them? 

Another era had now arisen. They had got 
through with the surpins, and Mr. C. trusted they 
were through with extravagant appropriations. If 
they did not economise and retrench, he saw a new 
age commencing, perhaps that of Treasury notes, 
when the compromise act wonld be annuiled, the 
high tariff revived. But Mr. C. would agree that 
the fourth deposite should be withheld, since that 
law had fulfilled its main purpose, and since a new 
series of extravazances was now to arise, unless 
they hept a good laokont. 

Mr. BUCHANAN offered the following amend- 
ment, to be inserted at the end of the bill: 

“ Provided, That the three frst instalments under 
the said act shall remain on deposite with the States 
until otherwise directed by Congress? — 

Mr. NILES said he must ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, and was sorry it had been 
offered. If it was to be fully considered, it would 
rencw the debate on the deposite act, as it went to 
change the essential principles and terms of that 
act. A majority of those who voted for that act, 
abont which there bad been so much said and so 
much mistepresentation, had professed to regard it— 
cud he conid net doubt that at the time they did so 
regard it—as simply a deposite law; as merely 
changing the place of deposite from the banks to 
the States, so far as related to the surplus. The 
money was still to be in the Treasury, and liable to 
be drawn ovt, with certain limitations ‘and restric- 
tions, by the ordinary appropriation laws, without 
the direct action of Congress. The amendment, if 
adopted, will change the principles of the deposite 
act, and the condition of the money deposited with 
the States under it. It will no longer be a deposite; 
it will not be in the "Treasury, even in point of legal 
effect or form: the deposite will be changed to a loan, 
or perhaps, more properly, a grant to the States, 
The rights of the United States will be changed toa 
mere claim, like that against the Jate Bank of the 
United States; and a claim without any means to 
enforce it. We were charged at the time of making 
a distribution of the pablic revenue to the States, in 
the disguise and form of a deposite; and this amend- 
ment, it appeared to him, would be a very bold step 
towards confirming the truth of that charge. He 
deemed the amendment an important one, and 


xi 


- sidered as having already passed; 


were prepared to adopt it, and he would not pursue 
the discussion, but content himself with repeating 
his request for the ayes and noes on the question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not imagined this 
amendment would meet with .opposition. He 
wished to know if it was right and proper that the 
Secretary should be made responsible for not call- 


ing upon the States for this money, as the law re- 


quired him to do? The condition of the States was 
such that the Secretary cannot make such call upon 
them. He (Mr. B.) was therefore desirous to re- 
lieve him from this embarrassment. The substi- 
tuting Congress instead of the Secretary would not, 
Mr. B. thought, make any. change in the nature of 
the fund. i 

Mr. CALHOUN said he fully concurred in the 
proposed amendment. Jt was due to the States, in 
their sovereign capacity, not to subject themselves 
to be calicd upon for the money by any other au- 
thority than Congress. 

The question was then taken on the amendmènt 
offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: and the yeas and 
nays being called for, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Black, Brown, 


‘Buchanan, Calhoun;-Clayton, Crittenden, Fulton, 


Grundy, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Sonthard, Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Wall, 
Webster, White, Williams, Young—33. $ 

NAYS—Messs. Benton, Clay of Alabama, 
Hubbard, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tipton, Walker, Wright— 
12. i : i 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved as an amend- 


| ment to strike out all after the enacting clause, and 


insert, in substance, as follows: “The money depo- 
sited with the States shall remain cn deposite until 
otherwise directed by Congress.” 
Mr. TALLMADGE made a few brief remarks 
in support of this amendment, which he said em- 
braced the substance of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) 
The yeas and nays being ordered, the question 
was taken on Mr. TALLMADGE’S amendment, 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, 


‘Fulton, Kent, Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norvell, 


Presion, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—18. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Brebanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, 
Mor Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, 
Ruggies, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—27. 
The question on engrossing the bill, as amended, 
and ordering if to a third reading, was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
YERAS-—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Cathoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Linn, Morris, Nilcs, Pierce, Rives, Roane, 
Robinson, Ruggies, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright—27. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Kent, Knight, Lycn, Nicholas, Norvell, Préston, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Fall- 
madge, Tipton, Webster, White, Young—I8. 
The Senate then, on motion of Mr. NICHOLAS, 
Adjourned. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
In Senate, Friday, Sepiember 15, 1837~-On the bill 
to postpone the payment of the Fourth Instalment 
of the Deposiles with the States— 


The bill to postpone indefinitely the payment of 
the fourth instalment of the deposite bill, was read 
a third time; and the question being upon its pas- 
sage— 

Mr. PRESTON, of South Carolina, said he 
should not now undertake to make a formal oppo- 
sition to this bill, as he understood its to have been 
decided on the second reading, and.it might be con- 

He- thought, 
however, it ought to have met with more disease 


& 
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sion than had taken place upon it, and we would 
therefore beg the indulgence of the Senate while 
he briefly expressed his opinion upon its merits. 

The first inqury he should make was, whether a 
case had been made out justifying the withholding 
of this instalment of the deposite with the States; 
and, secondly, he would inquire if, supposing the 
case had arrived, this was the proper and the most 
advisable course to be adopted to assist in replen- 
‘ishing the Treasury. 

My opinion (said Mr. P.) decidedly is, that the 
casus federis has not arrived for Congress to en- 
croach upon the fund set. aside for deposite with 
the States; and I further am of opinion that, even 
if it had now arrived, yet this is not the course by 
which we shall best consult the interests of the 
country, in atterapting to bring brief relief to the 
Treasury. 

Let us briefly consider the history of the deposite 
act. That act was passed contemporancously with 
other acts of most prodigal expenditure. We had. 
a surplus which we knew net how to dispose of. 
To expend—to get rid of our overflowing funds, 
was then the order of the day. We were in the 
full tide of an inauspicious prosperity, and the De- 
partments were stimulated and goaded on to find out 
how much they could spend, while the majority in 
Congress seemed to be employed in finding out how 
much they could give. The Departments asked 
for twenty millions, and Congress, eager to get rid 
of ‘the surplus, outstripped even their extravagant 
demands, and gave them thirty millions. Then it 
was, sir, that this deposite bill was originated. It 
went hand in hand wits bills of the most extrava- 
gant and prodigal expenditure. 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, when we 
give so prodigally to the Departments, at a time of 
high prices, it is well worth our while to inquire 
whether the time has not arrived to lop off and cur- 
tail from our expendilure, rather than to withhold 
this instalment from the States. I am of opinion 
we might save the nine millions of this instalment 
by curtailing the extravagant expenditures of the 
Departments, and so pay the. instalment—not by 
distressing the States in withholding it, but by in- 
iroducinga wholesome measure of retrenchment 
in the expenditure of Government. 
` This, sir, is the ground I take; namely, that it 
would be far better to curtail out expenditure than 
to stop the payment of this instalment. 
` Again, I would ask, does the proposition embra- 
ced in this bill go to relieve in any manner the 
pressure upon the people? Not in the least, sir. 
Neither will the Government place itself in funds 
by the operation of thislaw. ‘Phe banks have laid 
violent hands on the deposites; they will pay them 
no longer in the medium they were expected to pay 
them in. Of what use, then, will this bill be to 
Government? The money is locked up in the 
banks, and the wildest enthusiast in favor of this 
measure would notgo so far as to say that the mere 
fiat of this body, a bill such as this, is going to fill 
the country with gold and silver. Wehave not got 
the magician’s wand, by one touch of which we 
can make the gold come forth from its hiding places. 
We may call, indeed, by our enactments, the 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come 
when you do call them? Will money be obtained for 
the Government when you pass this biH? No, sir; 
„we all know that this bill will bring no money into 
the Treasury. 

It would be better, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, to-let the law go on, and let the States re- 
ceive the whole of the deposite. The States, siz, 
are willing to take the instalment in the only me- 
dium in which the State institutions are able to pay 
it. They are not going, at this crisis, to clamor for 
ahard money currency. They will be satisfied 
with receiving the State currency, their own do- 
mestie currency. But the President says, “ Noj” 
and by passing this bill, according to his recom- 
mendation, you will not let them receive a curren- 
cy which they are willing to receive. The amount 
of the instalment now in the banks would be useful 
in that currency, to them, for they would gladly 
receive il; but it will be of no use whatever to the 
Government, for the Government will not receive 
it. Then,sir, if I may use a homely similitude, 
bv such an enactment-as this, you act the pari of 


the dog in the manger; you will not take the money 
of the States yourselves, and you will not let them 
have it, though they wish to receive it. Is this a 
noble or even a politic proceeding? Is this your 
reforming the currency? Is this aiding and reliev- 


ing the embarrassments of the people, to stamp a-i 
bad name upon fheir currency, to refuse to reveive | 
it yourselves, to pass laws fixing astigma upon it, i; 


anl then to forbid others tò receive it? 
Again, sir: there is another view which I think 


„ought to be taken of this subject; and, had it re- 


ceived its due consideration, such a measure as this 
could surely never have been proposed. In fifteen 
days from now, this instalment will be due to the 
States. They have already made their disposition 
of the money. It has been disposed of in various 
contracts, and been directed to various great and 
useful purposes; and now, suddenly, at this short 
notice, the expected sum, the sum which the law had 
pledged to them, is, by another law, to be withheld. 
But, by the terms of the deposite Jaw, a specific 
time was fixed upon and accorded to the States, in 


which the States were to have notice ofany demand | 


to be made upon them for the sum deposited. By 
the law, therefore, they are entitled to a nolice be- 
fore this fourih instalment can be withdrawn from 
them. For they have already expended it; and 
this bill to withhold itis equivalent in its action to 
taking back the money from them, without the no- 
tice which the law provided for. 

Mr. P. then proceeded to show that there were 
other and better methods of raising money for the 
Treasury, without resorting to this expedient, 
which, while it would be onerous and oppressive to 
the States, would be, at the same time, virtually 
useless and unproductive to the Governmert. One 
mode which he should point out was that of an 
issue of certificates of deposite, which would imme- 
diately provide available funds for the Govern- 
ment, withoat ihis 
pected and promi 
that such a provision had been originally inserted in 
the deposite bill, but he greatly regretted that, in 
order to overcome the prejudices of an illustrioas 
person, and fto make the bill acgeptable to him, 
(the late President of the United States,) that pro- 
vision had been stricken out of the bill, in order to 
secure its passage and save it from his veto. Mr. 
P. remarked that he should not permit himself 
nw to dwell upon that painful recollection, but 
should content himself with merely expressing his 
deep regret that so wise and saluiary a provision 
had been strieken ont of the bill from considera- 
tions so individual, personal, and little. 

If (continued. Mr. P.) that wise and salutary 
measure had been carried out in the original de- 
posite bill, we should not now be here. The Se- 
nate would not now be fatigued with its present 
labors, and all the trouble we are now undergoing 
would have been avoided. The Treasurer would 
then have only had te throw the certificates into the 
market to raise what sum he required for the use 
of the Government. Such a course, sir, (observed 
Mr. P.) would have been enough and ample to pry 
up the Govetnment out of the slough of cespond in 
which now it is sunken. Not only would it have 
given funds to the Government, but also it would 
have given relief to the people. It would have 
thrown money into circulation, it would have 
benefitted all parties. It would have been twice 
Messed, giving double relief both to the States who 
gave the certificates, and to the General Govern- 
ment, which received them. 

By this proposition to suspend or postpone the 
payment of the instalment, Mr. P. said, no one 
will be benefitted. He would venture to suggest 
how both parties might be benefitted, and the issue 
of Treasury notes might be avoided. Let the clause 
exscinded from the original deposite bill be re- 
enacted; let the States issue their certificates, which 
will be as good as specie to the Government. Let 
the States receive this instalment, and let the Trea- 
sury receive the certificates, and sell them. In this 
manner, instead of adding to the general distress of 
the times, both parties would be eminently bene- 
fitted. Surely (said Mr. P.) those gentlemen who 
‘roll our destinies ia their hands, who carry all the 
measures they please to imagine, good or bad—and 
e (Mr. P.) was sorry to say he could not look 


| the p 


i and of the people. 


ack and call all their measures good, nor could 
e look at this measure and deem it either wise, or | 
good, or politic—surely, he would repeat; those’ . 
gentlemen ought to be willing to adopt such meas" 
sures as would be the least distressing: thé ‘least 
painful, onerous, and disturbing, at a’ time of 
general distress, such as the present, when wevare®. 
called together to relieve, not to aggravate, to ‘bene’ ` 
fit, and not to injure, to heal, and not to take ven: ° 
geance. l TEER 
I entreat those gentlemen, therefore, said Me: 
P. to take these things into consideration; T eèntřeat 
them to give more time to the States, net to stop. 
the payment of this instalment; I entreat them to 
let the money go where it might almost be consi- 
dered a vested right it should go. Mr. P. concluded 


-by saying he was sorry to have detained the Senate | 


at this stage of the bill; he had not expected that 

he could have weight enough to change the course” 
of the gentlemen of the majority, or to prevent the 
passage of this disastrous bill, Allhe had desired” 


| was, to give brief expression to his views of it: 


He had now done so, and in doing so he felt: that 
he had done his duty. ie 
Mr, CALHOUN said he thought it -veuld pe’ 
better for his colleague (Mr. Preston) to make a 
motion at once for the repeal of unexpended appro- 
priations to the amount of nine millions of dollars, 
the amount of the instalment. There would then ` 
be a sarplus to that extent, which might go for the 
payment of the fourth ins'alment. It Mr. P. felt 
unwilling at this stage of the bill to make such a 
motion, he (Mr. C.) would agree to the laying of 
the bill on the table in order to give time, He con- 
fessed that the idea had occurred to him which ‘his ° 
colleague had just stated; but he did not see any 
probability of such a proposition being attended 
with success. He had done his utmost to stop the 
extravagant course pursued at former sessions in 
granting the appropriations. His efforts bad‘been © . 
unsuccesstul, and now he thought there was. still- 
less chance of gettizg back that which it had ‘not’. 
been possible to prevent from being legislated: 
away. He agreed with Mr. P. that it was entirely 
useless to lock up this money. It would do no good 
to the Government; when, if let go, it would do: 
good to the States. : : 
Mr. CRITTENDEN of Kentucky said he fally 
concurred in the views just expressed by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston.) In. the 
State which he came from, he said, the general 
opinion was that retrenchment was wanting, and 
ought to be exercised in the several Departments 
of the Government.” The profusion to which they 
were becoming habitnated it was time shoùld: be 
checked, and he (Mr. C.) agreed with the hondra-, 


ble Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,y 


that now was the time, if ever, to put in force such 
a necessary retrenchment. He (Mr. C.) could 
not well understand the reason why any other 
course should he resorted to; for it clearly ap- 
peared to him, that, by proper retrenchment in the 
expenditures of Government, enough, and. more 


' than enough, might be curtailed from its superfiu- 


ous disbursements to make up the amount which.. 
avment of this instalment would require. 
Buthe (Mr. ©.) was at a loss to understand what 


; object the Government could have in view by the 
joes Š 
; measure here proposed. 


Sach was its tenacity of 
a metallic currency, s> great was its abhorrence for 
any other media, ‘hat it refused to take, or acknows 
ledge asavailable funds, the money of the country 
lt could, therefore, get’ no 
available funds by this bill. The banks could not 
pay its demands now in gold or silver, nor were. 
they likely to be able to do so for sometime to, 
come. Why, then, did the Goverriment seek by 
this bill to deprive the States of funds. which were 
available to them, but which were eltogether une 
available to the Government? He could not com- 
prehend the reasons and motives of such a meas 
sure. Ifthis bill would benefit the Government by 
making the sum it withholds from the States avail- 
able to the General Government, there might be, 
indeed, some reason“in it- But why, he asked; 
take from the States that which would benefit them; 
in order to hand it over to the General’ Goverh= 
ment, to whom it will confessedly be of no benefit 
whatever? “The State of Kentucky, and other 


Be 
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States. also, had made provisions for ‘the expendi- 


ture of this money; had already applied it to vari- 
“our great and useful objects, relying on the solemn 

faith of a.law of Congress, passed after the fullest 
` deliberation by that body.. On such a law, not 
` deeming that it would be lightly broken or rescind- 

ed upon the’ first pretext, Kentucky had built her 
expectation: of this money, and had acted upon 
that.expectation,.and had disposed. of it by antici- 
pation. Therefore, not only on the ground that 
this money would not be available to the General 
Government was this’ bill objectionable, but also on 
the ground that its present withdrawal from the 
States would be highly injurious and inconvenient 
to them. Onthis ground the bill in his view was 
eminently objectionable. 


Was the faith pledged by an act of Congress to 


be so lightly broken? Was an expectation, based 
upon such ground, to be with such indifference and 
facility. disappointed? Was it worth no effort—no 
exerlion—no trouble, to keep a promise? to stand 
by-a law? to fulfil an engagement? TheStates were 
invited to accept this deposite; it was no boon of 
their soliciting; and now, after ithas been offered 
after it has been promised—afier it has been ac- 
cepted—after'it has been spent—after numberless 
-schemes.and plans for its employment, all benefi- 
cial to the States, have been devised and settled, 
-and are waiting the payment of this fourth instal- 
ment.for their completion, is it now the time to re- 
‘cede from our engagement? Isis now the time to 
break a promise? Is it now the time to violate a 
pledge, and say that you have not got the money? 
Might it not be replied, you have got the moncy, 
but you will not let the States have it! Such, in 
: fact, would be the effect of the passage of this bill! 
` Yes, sir, the money is there; the money is in the 
banks} the States are willing to receive it; but Con- 
gress interposes, and, by this bill, says “ No; you 
shall. not receive it.” : 
We are told by the supporters and advocates of 
this bill that it must be passed, because it would be 
highly impolitic to borrow money in order to depo- 
site it with the States. This, sir, is not the correct 
view of thecase: this is not a fair statement of the 


_. question: this, sir, is not the question at all. The 


question is this: The States have been led to expect 
this fund, on the faith of a' law: they have made 
improvements, entered into contracts, incurred ex- 
penses on the expectation of receiving this money, 
pledged to. them by: the law; and now, sir, the 
question is, “Is there no right on the part of the 
States, is there no obligation on the part of the 
- General Government to fuifil the law?” Shall the 
jaw be set aside on the mere plea of inconvenience? 
That, sir, is the question, the great question! 
Whether a solemn law shall be fulfilled—whether 


a pledge shall be redeemed—whether a promise - 


shall be performed—whether there exists any obli- 
gation to fulfil promises given, and not to disap- 
point expectations gratuitously raised? Shall we 
be told, sir, that there exists no such obligation? It 
is, in my view, the highest obligation which at- 
taches to any Government. Now, in answer to 
this, we are met by the plea of convenience. We 
‘are told. it: would. be very inconvenient to fulfil 
this contract with the States;. that money will have 
to be borrowed: for the purpose; and, therefore, 
since it would not be quite convenient to falfil the 


obligation, the obligation onght to be broken, and- 


the faith of the law violated! 

But there is-also-another plea for this measure. 
I understand gentleman to say that there is not 
money enough in the Treasury to pay this fourth 
instalment. But, sir, laying aside the question 
how far such an argument ought to ‘prevail to in- 
duce the violation of a solemn engagement, let us 
ask; as to the fact, whether there are, indeed, 


:“ no funds for the purpose of meeting this engagement? 


‘On looking over the report of the Secretary of the 
uty, (said Mr. C.) I only find a probability 
“of.. He says, there may probably be a 
‘phd not that there is. The argument 
‘ore is divested of its main strength, and that 


“the States would” willingly receive. They have 


confidence. in. the: banks; they would receive their 
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paper. They are not engaged in warfare against 
them; they do not wish to destroy them, and to 
destroy the credit of the country and of the people; 
while, on the other-hand, there are no funds for che 
use of the General Government only because it will 
pot recognise our money, our funds, our credit, and 
will only receive gold and silver; it is not willing 
to go hand in hand with the people in aiding and 


assisting to support and sustain that credit which is. 


the life and soul of the business, trade, ‘and com- 
merce of the naticn. i 

Again, sir, let me expose another monstrous idea 
which seems to possess the gentlemen who have 
brought forward, and those who advocate this bill; 
an erroneous idea, indeed, of which it were well 
that they were dispossessed; and it is this, sir: 
they seem to imagine that this money belongs to 
the Government. Not so, sir, (said Mr. ©.) far 
from it: it belongs to the States—it belongs to the 
peop'e, from whom the Government has gathered 
and collected it; bat which gathering and collect- 
ing did not make it its own. Therefore, sir, in ad- 
dition to the many strong reasons why this moncy 
should not be withheld from us, the reason above 
all is, that it is our own money. 

The President of the United States in his Mes- 
sage had read a lecture on economy to Congress, 
and to the people of this country, and had told 
them that the distress and exigency of the times 
which have brought us here are to be attributed to 
the extravagance of the people. Now, sir, it is 
very strange that it never occured to the President 
that economy was of all things that in which the 
Government itself was most deficient; that econo- 
my was especially needed to be putin practice by 
it; that the tide of prodigality and high expenditure 
of millions upon millions, in which it had of late 
years indulged, it was now high time should be 
stopped. Strange, sir, is it, that the President, be- 
fore he made this charge upon the people, did not 
look to the crying necessity for reform and econo- 
my in the Government itself, 

In a time of distress like this, when the Govern- 
ment gives to the people such lessons of economy, 
what conduct do we behold in the Government? 
Any approach, sir, to economy? No, sir, none 
whatever: on the contrary, all the recommendations 
of the Message, and all the measures of the admi- 
nistration, are, notwithstanding the people’s dis- 
tress, and notwithstanding the lessons of economy 
read to them by the President, directed and aimed 
at the one single and only object of filling the Trea- 
sury with money! of keeping the Government 
going; cf providing means for a profuse and wild 
extravagance of expenditure. Before we vote for 
the issue of Treasury notes, I feel it my duty, sir, 
to inquire to what extent retrenchment may not be 
carried into the expenditures of the Departments. 
Allcyes are turned upon you; the people look to 
you for relief, and what do we behold? Why, sir, 
all the inquiry. made, all the measures proposed, 
are merely how to fill the Treasury with money! 
Sauve qui peut! is the cry of the Government. All 
its efforts are directed to help itself, to save self 
to cut loose from the general wreck, and leave the 
country to help itself as it best may be able! Js 
this the duty of a Government? when we come 
here for the express purpose of giving relief, then 
only to bring forward a bill like this, to withhold 
money from the States, and other bills, as bad in 
their principle, to raise more money from them, in 
order to sustain, and help, and fill the Treasury, 
while nothing is done or thonght of for the people? 

Mr. BROWN said, he had not intended, at that 
stage of the bill, to delay its early passage by any 
remarks of his, but in consequence of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the two gentlemen, 
who in the course of thatmorning had addressed the 
Senate, he. would take the occasion to make a few 
remarks in reply, and in justification of the vote 
which it was his purpose to give on the measure 
thea before them. —- 

In addition to the arguments which had already 
been urged, and which to his mind were conclu- 


| sive, in favor of withholding the fourth instalment 


payable ‘to the several States on the first of October, 
under the deposite act, another argument entitled 
to still more weighty consideration had decided his 
mind in favor of that course. If we refuse to pass 
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the bill having that object in view, the obligation 
will unavoidably devolve en Congress to provide 
the means to meet the payment of the instalment, 
which will otherwise become due to the States, the 
available means of the Treasury being inadequate 
for that purpose. Now he (Mr. B.) could not see 
in any part of the Constitution the power to raise 
money, and of necessity the power to tax our con- 
stituents to pay the money thus raised, for the mere 
purpose of depositing it in the treasuries of the 
several States. The power to raise money was 
limited to the objects and duties with which the 
General Government was charged by the Constitu- 
tion, and in no part of that instrument was. the 
power to be found, either by express grant or im- 
plication, to raise it for any such purpose. It could 
not be pretended, that to raise money for such 
purpose was to carry into effect any power be- 
longing ‘to the- General Government. To his 
mind, therefore, it was a palpable violation of 
the Constitution to exercise such power, which they 
unquestionably would have to do, in providing the 
means to meet the remaining instalment, if its pay- 
ment should not be postponed. He drew a dis- 
tinction between the power of Congress to autho- 
rize the deposite of a surplus in the State treasuries 
which already existed, and the power to raise mo- 
ney for the sole purpose of thus depositing it. It 
was in that point of view, that he deemed the de- 
posite act of last year justifiable; that act, had, in 
the course of its execution exhausted the surplus, 
which was the true object Congress had in view in 
passing it, and having fulfilled its great end, he was 
of opinion its further operation should now cease. 
He thought the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Preston) would have much difficulty in re- 
conciling the vote which he had announced his in- 
tention to give on this question, with the doctrines 
ofa strict construction of the Constitution, of which 
he had heretofore professed himself a zealous ad- 
vocate. He called on that gentleman to show 
what constitutional authority Congress had to pass 
a law raising money notin execution of any of its 
conceded powers, but for the avowed purpose of 
being deposited with the States. ` It had been 
argued by the same gentleman that strong expecta- 
tions had been created among the States, that the 
instalment which it. is now proposed to with- 
hold, would be paid over to them, and that 
an equitable obligation was imposed cn Con- 
gress not to disappoint those expectations. He 
contended that the idea of an equitable oblij 
gation on Congress to pay over the money was utter 
ly destroyed, by the power given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the deposite act to call on the 
States, under certain restrictions, for the repayment 
of the sums deposited with them. The power thus 
given to that officer by the act in question, was, in 
effect, a notice to the States that the Government 
of the United States might want the money depo- 
sited with them; and, in that event, would require 
ils repayment. Ele considered the same notice as 
substantially applicable as regarded the instalment 
yet unpaid, and was, in itself, a very significant 
indication that Congress would withhold any part 


-of the money unpaid, should a contingency arise 


making it necessary to do sc. That contingency 
had arisen, making it proper, in his opinion, to 
withhold that which remained unpaid; but he 
trusted that none would arise making it necessary 
to call on the States for that portion of the surplus 
revenue already deposited with them. 

Besides the constitutional objection. to raising 
money for the purpose of depositing it with the 
States, the unavoidabie consequence of providing 
for the payment of the remaining instalment to 
them would be to lay the foundation of a new 
national debt, than which nothing, in his opinion, 
would be more preposterous, when resorted to for 
the unauthorized purpose of dividing money 
among the States. Ie would in no event vote for 
any measure leading to the creation of a national 
debt, unless it could be made appear to be indis- 
pensable to aid the Government in the performance 
of its legitimate functions. 

It had not been without some surprise, that he 
had heard the charge of harsh and unjust treat- 
ment towards the States, in reference to the pro- 
posed measure especially, brought against the 
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General Government. Was it nothing, that it had 
in the space of a few months. past divided among 
- the States near thirty millions of dollars? Was the 
distribution of this immense amount among the 
States, (for he regarded it, practically andin point 


of fact, asa distribution) to be considered nothing?. 


Or was it, in this act, that gentlemen ‘found rea- 
sons to complain of oppression, on the part of the 
General Government, against the States? He 
really thought, if gentlemen would take a dispas- 
sionate review of the conduct of the General Go- 
vernment towards the States, in its pecuniary trans- 
actions with them, if they did not find all their 


most extravagant expections ‘realized, they would. 


at least find enough, in the magnitude of the dis- 
tribution which had been made, to exemptthe Gene- 
ral Government from the harsh censure which 
they had cast on iti _ aye 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden) 
has taken strong exceptions to what he has been 
pleased to term the paternal advice given us by the 
President, in his-message, against the increasing 
luxury and extravagance in the mode of living, 
which are rapidly diffusing themselves throughout 
our country, and thinks that it would -have been 
more becoming him to have set an example of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, by the introduction of 
those principles into his administration, before he 
ventured his advice on such subjects. It was true, 
(said Mr. B.) that the President had, not in the way 
of. advice, as had been suggested by the gentleman, 
but in tracing the causes which had led to the pre- 
sent embarrassed condition of the country, enume- 
rated that, among many others, in connection with 
the inflated paper system existing in this country 
and in England, which, acting and reacting on each 
other, have, in conjunction with the cause first men- 
tioned, mainly contributed to proñace the existing 
evils—evils which all experience, in both countries, 
proves belong to the paper system, and periodically 
recur under it, no matter in what form it exists, 
whether in the shape of a national bank or of State 
institutions. He would, however, before finishing 
his reply to the censure which had been cast on the 
President for this remark, take the occasion to say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, if he would unite 
in carrying out the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent to withhold the fourth instalment to the States, 
that it would be taking astep of no little import- 
ance towards bringing the Government back to eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. The state of the case he- 
tween the views of the Presidentand the gentleman 
fiom Kentucky, in relation to the measure alluded 
to by him, was simply this: the President recom- 
mends the passage of a law postponing the-pay- 
ment of the fourth instalmentto the States, amount- 
ing to some nine or ten millions, and which the 
Government, not having the means to satisfy, ow- 
- ing to the default of the deposite banks, will neces- 
sarily, if paid, have to provide the means by going 
in debt for that sum while the gentleman from 
Kentucky insists on the payment of the instalment 
to the States, the effect of which would be to com- 
pel the Government to raise the necessary means, 
either by an issue of Treasury notes or in some 
other manner. 
partial decision of any one to determine who was 
for economy and retrenchment, and. who was for 
extravagant expenditure—the President of the Uni- 
ted States or the honerable Senator himseif. — 5 
We have been told, with much emphasis, said 
Mr. B. that although Congress had been specially 
convoked by the President, yet no measure of relief 
had been recommended for the people; that it was 
all for the Government. While he would say that. 
this declaration was unsustained by the character 
of the measures recommended in the Message of 
the Chicf Magistrate, he could not permit the occa- 


sion to pass without the expression of his sincere | 


regret that language of that character had fallen 
from any Senator on that floor. The Government 
of the United States had been spoken of as some- 
thing alien to the’pzople who were its constituents. 
Gentlemen surely forgot the principles and theory 
of our Government, and imagined themselves en- 
gaged in combating against a Government of irre- 
sponsible powers, and claiming -no origin from, or 
sympathy with, the publie will. “What, he would 
ask, was the nature and character of that Govern- 


ya ae 


. the virtue or 


Now: he would submit it to the im-- 


ment, which it was in this way attempted to rouse 
public prejudice against, and to induce the belief 
that its interests were distinct from the great body 
of the people? Was it not an emanation of that 
popular will. which it was now sought to turn 
against it, imbued with thesame feelings, and inter- 
woven with the best interests and. dearest rights of. 
the great body of the people? Was it to be regarded 
‘as a crime, that méans should be taken by those 
sent here to legislate, and by the Executive, whose 
province it was to see that the laws are executed; 


j to continue the Government iu its regular and 


constitutional action?. Heretofore, we had been 
taught, that the preservation of onr system of 
government in its constitutional actien, while 
it was, by far, an object of higher interest and more 
universal concernment than any other, to every 


‘citizen, was, at the same time, the first and highest 


duty of patriotism. Language of the kind, to 
which.he had alluded, had unfortunately been too 


‘common among.a certain political party in this 


country ; the effect of it was, to produce dissatisfac- 
tion in the public mind, and prepare the way for 
the overthrow of our system of government, by in- 
ducing the impression that there is no identity of 
interests between the people and their own Govern- 
ment. It was not the part of an American states- 
man, in his humble judgment, to use language cal- 
culated to bring the Government into disrepute at 
home, and to degrade it in the estimation of foreign- 
ers abread. 


As to the idea of legislative relief to the country, 
of which so much had been said in the course of this 
debate, he must confess that he had but title faith 
init. It was true that Congress might, and proba- 
bly would, grant indulgence to such of the mer- 
chants as were debtors to the Government and re- 


quired it; and might adopt some other measares af- 


fording some incidental benefit to the country; but 
as to the idea ofa legislative remedy to relieve it 
from its embarrassments, it was, in his opinion, 
not only impracticable, but at variance with .the 
principles of our Government. What, he would 
ask, did gentlemen mean by the relief, which they 
had so often spoken of in the course of the de- 
bate? Was it that men should be legislated ont 
of debt, who had most improvidently plunged into 
gambling speculations?’ Was it that banking cor- 


porations should in some way be favored, by our [ 


legislation, at the expense of public rights? They 
had not spoken out as to the measures of relief, on 
ch they seeracd so much to rely. 
He ventured to. predict, however, whenever.these 
measures cf relief were proposed, aithough they 
might be brought forward professing to be in the 
name and for the benefit of the people, they 
would turn out to be a plan to relieve certain 
classes at the expense of the great mass of the 
people. The true doctrine under our system, if 
he bad rightly comprehended it, was for Go- 
vernment to extend is powers no further than 
to protect individuals in their personal rights 
and lawful acauisitions of property against fraud 
and violence, leaving each in the enjoyment of the 
rewards of his own industry, and to pursuc his own 
happiness in his own way. When Government 
undertakes to do more, and- to interfere in the pri- 
vate pursuits of men, it must of necessity, in en- 
deavoring to relieve one class, violate the rights of 
another, by doing it at their expense. Sach was 
the doctrine that had been taught by the highest and 
most revered names on the list of our statesmen. 


` He, therefore, repudiated the doctrine of legislative 


nostrums to relieve classes who were embarrassed, 
and believed that such things must mainly work 
out their own cure; that being the only sure and 
effectual way of remedying the evil. 


While gentlemen in the opposition were so nnspar- 
ing in their censure against the measures proposed by 
the administration, they had not condescended, in 
the plenitude of their skill in curing diseases of State, 
to propose the panacea which they were ever and 
anon obscurely ‘hinting at. Without intending to 
dictate a course of public conduct to them, he must 
be atlowed to say, that when gentlemen condemn 
so freely the policy and plans of others, they thereby 
assume an obligation, as faithfal representatives of 
their constituents, to furnish a better, and not to 


confine themselves simply to a line of éondemna- 
tion. ; Ang ne oe : 
He (Mr. B.) did net see in ‘the condition of. 


‘the. country the alarming. symptoms. and: dan- 


gerous crisis which had been: described. in such 
dark and gloomy colors, and which, however. 
well intended the motives doubtless were. that 
prompted. them, were -but jutle calcalated, ia: 
the present tremulous and sensitive state of pub=. ` 
lie confidence, to allay the evils . arising, fram 
pecuniary embarrassment, He did not believe that 
the nation had fallen into the “slough of despond”? 
as the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pies- 
ton) had said. It was true that embarrassment 
had been severely felt in the commercial commu- 
nity, and among other classes who had overtraded 
and engaged in ruinous speculations; but the great 
mass of substantial citizens, agriculturists and 
others, he believed, were unaffected, except by the 
banks having suspended specie payments, which 
they had done with, he believed, a larger aggregate 
proportion of specie than they had at any time be- 
fore possessed. Looking to. the coudition. of our 
couniry in contrast with others, he saw no reason 
to despair, but much to congratulate ourselves on. 
With no national debt weighing on our resources, 
with a population possessed, toan unexampled de- 
gree, of the means of human subsistence and hap- 
piness, with a conntry of unlimited capacity for 
the production of every thing essential to supply 
its wants and comforts, and, ‘above all, remember- 
ing that our free and noble institutions yet sur- 
vive, who does not feel that we stand in proud and 
gratifying contrast with any other nation? 

Checlred in its prosperity, it might be, for a short 
time, by the causes which had operated on both sides 
of the Atlantic to produce an imprudent extension of 
the credit system; but he denied that the substantial 
resources of the country were even touched by the 
events which had happened in the last six months. 
Many individuals, in commercial aud other pur- 
suits, had fallen beneath the. pressure of the 
times; others perhaps would. share. the same 
fate; property had ‘and. would, he did not doubt, 
in very many more instances, change proprie- 
tors, but it would still remain in the coun- 
try, leaving us in possession of all the substantial 
elements of individnal happiness and national 
greatness. He saw nothing in the present crisis to 
produce despondency, but much to animate our 
hopes, in looking through the perspective of the 
fulare. Wo country on earth, he believed, pos- 
sessed, in a higher devree, the fi aculties of self-re- 
covery. Its onward course might be retarded for 
a very short period, but could not be arrested by 
the causes now. operating. 

He could not admit that the country. was 
so absolutely dependent oa banks for its pros- 
perity, as was supposed by some. As a 
citizen of this Republic, he sheuld feel humi- 
liated to make such an admission, The true 
sources of its prosperity are to be found in 
the enterprise and industry of our citizens, in 
the inexhaustible natural resources.in which it 
abounds, and in our free Government, which, by 
protecting each citizen in the enjoyment (of the 
fruits of his labor, quickens enterprise, and invigo- 
ratesexertion. Notwithstanding these views, he 
was, however, far from either expecting or wishing 
the abolition of the paper system; the most that 
could be effected, was to subject it to salutary re- 
strictions, by lessening its capacity to do mischief, 
and to infuseinto it a greater proportion of metal- 
lic currency. These correctives could be applied 
only by the jointagency of the States and the Gene- 
ral Government, which were demanded as well by 
the public voice, as the best interests of the coun- 
try. He repeated, therefore, that he. saw nothing 

son of the country to inspirealarm, no- 


in the condition o € p 
thing that the publie virtue and intelligence were 


not fully able to meet, and in a short time to over- 
come. For this, we had the. best guaranty in the 
abundant capacity which the nation had shown to 
rise above all difficulties, in seasons infinitely more 
trying than any to. be found in its presen condition. 

"Mr. WALKER said, without discussing at this 
time the great question debated by the Senator from 
ts, (Mr. Webster,) in regard. to the 


Tassachuse! 
rane si grency of the country, and the, supreme 
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éostre which be claims on this subject, and all 
thet felates to it, for he Government of the United 
States, he woald proceed at once to the inquiry now 
beiore ts; whether it would be proper to postpone 
paying: over to the States the last instalment under 
the depesife “act- This instalment amounted to a 
sim exceediig ame millions of dollars. ‘The re- 
port of the Sécretary of the Treasury informs us, 
that the’ money is not inthe Treasury to pay the 
instalment. ` Even in the event of the postponement 


ofthis depasite with thé States, there is still a defi- 
ciency: in: the revenue, which the Secretary asks to 


be scpplied by the emission of Treasury notes. It 
is; then; obvious, that if this instalment is to be paid 
to the States‘on the firsi of October next, it can only 
be effected by an emission of an additional amount 
of Treasury notes, bearing interest, or in other 
| words, by the creation of a new national debt, 
arising from a new loan, in order to deposite the 
amount for’safe keeping with the States of this 
Union... Disguise it then as we may, the refusal to 
pass this bill is a determination on cur part to bor- 
row more than nine millions of dollars on the credit 
of ‘the United States, to be deposited for safe keep- 
ing with the States of this Union. The Constitu- 
tion authorized us to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States—but for what object? Clearly 
forno other than to carry into effect the powers 
delegated by the Constitution. But that this Go- 
‘vernment could borrow millions, without limitation 
as to the amount, for the purpose of depositing it 
with, or ‘distributing it among the States, was to 
clothe this Government with the most alarming 
and despotic powers. If this Government can 
make such a loan for such a purpose, the taxing 
power is unlimited, for by taxes only can it raise 
the money: to.rcfund what it has borrowed, Mr. 
«Said he was one of a small minority of six in 
‘the Senate who had voted against this deposite bill. 
He had then predicted the disastrous consequences 
that he thought would follow from the passage of 
this bill; and his worst fears would be realized, if 
now, when there was a deficit in the ‘Treasury, 
when many of the public creditors had to be paid 
in protested drafts on broken banks, a surplus was 
eteated’ by “loans: for: the purpose of depositing 
‘among the States of the Union. 
i Mr. W. said he well knew the voracious character 
. ‘of the surplus spirit; that it was ready to keep up 
the tariff, to keep up.the price of the public lands, 
and to refuse all relief to the settlers of the West, 
for the parpose of creating a surplus for distribution; 
but He, could scarcely have believed that now, 
when’ we mustin any event replenish, by loans, 
an exhausted Treasury, that new loans are asked 
for to the amount of nine millions for distributicn, 
--loans to he refunded, if not from the lands of 
the West, from the tariff, by which Mississippi, 
now nearly the greatest exporting State of this 
Union, -will'receive but abont one fourth as much 
-as’she ‘will be compelled to refund by the opera- 


tion of the tariff—reducing the price of her great - 


staple to enrich the incorporated monopoiists of 
other sections of the Union: Mr, W. saidhe must 
he blind indeed, who did nöt perceive, that to 
raise, by ‘loans, nine millions for deposite with the 
Sintes, is, ta the extent. of niné millions, to render 
it necessary to angment the tarif. It is true, we 
taik of getting hack this money from the States, 
whilst a majority of the Senate, as he (Mr. W.) 
thought, most unwisely, have just taken from the 
Secretary ef the Treasury the authority which he 
possessed, under the deposite act, to call upon the 
Siates to refund any portion of the money already 
deposited. And now, (Mr. W. predicted;) that 
Congress never would make any requisition apon 
‘the States for this money, but that when it was 
wanted, the South would be compelled to raise it 
through the operation of the tariff. Could any 
mär doubt this result, when so hold an effort was 
jow- made te indace the Government to borrow 
money topay the last instalment to the States, 
“But the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
ton) tells us: that we can obtain this money for 
deposite among the States by repealing some of the 
appropriation bills Sir, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Cathouin) has most clearly shown 
the impossibility of obtaining a repeal of laws 
-partly executed, passed by large niajorities in both 


| them to so much inconvenience. 


house: of Congress. But if the appropriation bills 
were repealed to-morrow to the extent proposed, it 
would not pst one dollar in the Treasury, now 
exhausted, nor enable. the Government on the first 
of October next, now at hand, to deposite. these 
nine millions with the States of the Union; for, in 
the calculation of the Secretary. of the Treasury, 
the expenditure of fifteen milions of these appro- 
priations is postponed till next year. But we have 
been told by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster,) that this amount may be paid to the States 
by the money in the deposite banks, whose paper 
would be gladly received by the States in which 
they are located. It has been already shown by 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Wright,) that 
the entire money now in the deposite banks subject 
to new drafts, is not enough, by more than a mil- 
lion, to meet the required amount of the last depo- 
site. instalment ; but if it. were enough, let us 
examine the effect of this proposition. It is to 
pay the States in the paper of the deposite banks, 
by new issues of paper. by those banks to. an 
amount exceeding nine millions of dollars—to put 
out, in other words, more than nine millions of 
depreciated bank paper, issued: by banks that have 
suspended specie- payments. _ And is this the relief 
the Senator from Massachusetts would extend to 
the community? Sir, (said Mr. W.) nearly all 
the emharrassments of the community have been 
occasioned by the vast over-issues of paper by the 
banks, paper which they cannot now redeem in 
specie, and which has. depreciated from ten to 
thirty per cent. in various sections of the Union. 
Is it not clearly perceived that this would greatly 
increase the embarrassments of the community? 
that it would add greatly to the present enormous 
mass of depreciated paper? tnat it would still 
further depreciate all the paper of all the banks 
making the new emissions; postpone for a long 
time, if not indefinitely, the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, by augmenting nearly one- 
third the amount of their depreciated paper, and 
thus, also, disable them from extending the least 
indulgence to their debtors by this vast increase of 
their circulation, imposing the correspondent obli- 
gation of calling in their debts as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the same amount? If (said Mr. W.) this 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts be 
a part and portion of the plan of the opposition for 
relieving the embarrassments of the country, he 
had no curiosity to hear the remainder of their 
proposition. . 

Mr. PRESTON replied at some length, (chiefly to 
the arguments of Mr. Brown;) he denied that he 
had said, if there was no money in the Treasury, it 
was better to create a loan than withhold these de- 
posites. Whathe maintained was, that the fourth 
instalment sShonld go to the States in good faith; 
and that if the Treasury was empty, and there was 
that pressing demand for money which had been 


` represented, thatthey had better call upon the States 


to refund the first and second instalment, according to 
the provisions of the deposite law, giving the States 
the legal notice; not, by withholding this instalment, 
disturb their domestic. arrangements, and subject 
He had said, and 
would stil say, that it would bea violation of a 
pledge to the States, and he wonld stake his cha- 
racter as a lawyer on the soundness of that asser- 
tion. 

The gentleman (Mr. Brown) had said he did not 
believe in this general distress; for his part he was 
glad that in all this wide-spread calamity that gen- 
tleman was exempt from it; but neither the State he 
represented, nor himself, had the good fortane to 
be so situated—they came in for their full share. 

Something had been said “about being tired of nos- 
trums.” The administration party had the destiny of 
this natien in their hands, and it was their duty to 
produce cures for the evils they had inflicted. Mr. 


P. said he belonged to a portion of a small ani 


helpless minority, that could do nothing but advise 
and warn,—and had that advice been taken, the 
country would not haye been in its present situa- 
tion; we should not have been convened here at 
this time, and had projets for issuing Treasury notes 
and withholding instalments. Mr. P. understood 
we were. to have an entire currency of gold and 
silver; and now we were presented with a plan for 


Treasury notes. 


Senate. 


Did not that look more like nos- 
trums?” Yes, the nation had been depleted, bled, 
and drenched with warm water, upon the true San- 
grado principle, till it was weak and powerless, 
When it was prosperous, the gentlemen of the ad- 
ministration pointed triumphantly to the ship of 
State, and said “See the effect of ovr policy.” There 
was the gallant bark, with her wide sails spread, 
skimming her way over the smooth and glassy 
ocean of prosperity—her crew blithesome and joy- 
ous, and songs of mirth and gladness resounding 
from her deck—what a gorgeous spectacle! Sud- 
denly the scene is changed—the sails are rent, and 
hang flapping against the yards, and the spars 
and masts drop piecemeal from the hull; she is 
overwhelmed before the crew are raised from the 


| giddy rapture; and this was the effects of experi- 


ment—of nostrums. The evils of the experiment re- 
main. Would to God he could get rid of the ex- 
perimenter! 


TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Missouri, l 
In Senate, Monpay, Sept. 18, 1837. 


Mr. BENTON said he should not have risen in 
this debate, had it not been for the misapprehen- 
sions which seem to pervade the minds of some 
Senaters as to the character of the bill. It is call- 
ed by some a paper-money bill, and, by others, a 
bill to germinate a new national debt. These are 
serious imputations, and require tv be answered, 
not by declamation and recrimination, but by facts 
and reasons, addressed to the candor, and to the 
intelligence, of an enlightened and patriotic. com- 
munity. 

I dissent from the imputations on the character 
of the bill. I maintain that it is neither a paper- 
money bill; nor a bill to lay the foundation for a 
new national debt; and will briefly give my reasons 
fur believing as I do on both points. i 

There are certainly two classes of Treasury notes 
—one for investment, and one for circulation; and 
both classes are known to our laws, and possess 
distinctive features which define their respective 
characters, and confine them to their respective 
uses. 

The notes for investment bear an interest suffi- 
cient to induce capitalists. to exchange gold and sil- 
ver for them, and to lay‘ them by as a productive 
fund. ‘This is their distinctive feature, but not the 
only one; they possess other subsidiaty qualities; 
such as transtlerrability only by indorsement—pay- 
able at a fixed time—not re-issuable—nor of small 
denomination—and to be cancelled when paid. 
Notes of this class are in fact joan notes—notes to 
raise loans on by selling them for hard money— 
either immediately by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, or, secondarily, by the creditor of the Grovern- 
ment to whom they. have been paid. Ina word, 
they possess all the qualities which invite invest- 
ment, and forbid and impede circulation. The act 
of 1812 authorized an issue of notes of this de- 
scription. They bore five and two-fifths per cent. 
interest, with an express clause that the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury might raise money upon them by 
loan. I presume there are Senators present who 
were members of the House of Representatives in 
1812—who gave the sanction of their approbation 
to the Treasury note law of that year, and who 
would be very unwilling to hear the epithets applied 
to that law which are lavished upon this bill, which 
is. copied from it. `° 

The Treasury notes for currency are distinguish- 
ed by features and qualities, the reverse of those 
which have been mentioned. They bear little or 
no interest. They are payable to bearer—trans- 
ferrable by delivery—re-issuable—of low denomi- 
nations—and frequently re-imbursable at the plea- 
sure of the Government. They are, in fact, paper 
money, and. possessall the qualities which forbid 
investment, and invite to circulation. The Trea- 
sury notes of 1815 were of that character, except 
for the optional clause to enable the holder to fund 


. them af the interest which commanded loans—aj 


seyen per cent, 
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Issue of Treasury Notes.—Mr. Benton. 


These are the distinctive features of the two 
classes of notes. Now try thecommittee’s bill by 
the test of these qualities. It will be found that 
the notes which it authorizes belong to the first 
named class; that they are to bear an interest, 
which may be six percent.; that they are transferra- 
ble only by endorsement—that they are not re-issua- 
ble—that they are to be paid ata day certain; to wit, 
within one year—that they are not to be issued of 
less denomination than one hundred dollars—are 
to be cancelled when taken up—and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is expressly authorized to 
raise money, upon them by loaning them. 

These are the features and qualities of the notes 
tobe issued, and they define and fix their charac- 


ter as notes to raise loans, and to be laid by as in- — 


vestments, and not as notes for currency, to be 
pushed into circulation by the power of the Go- 
vernment, and to add to the curse of the day by in- 
creasing the quantity of unconvertible paper 
money, Seg . 

The execution of the act, and especially the car- 
dinal feature of the quantum of interest, is left to 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
presume it will be executed. as a law to borrow 
money; and in that point of view the interest was 
left open, undera maximum limit, as is proper to 
be done in all propositions for loans. Bids may be 
invited by advertisement; the competition of len- 
ders may fix the interest; capitalists may fix it by 
competition, though nominally left to the discretion 
ofthe President and Secretary; and at whatever rate 
itis thus fixed—at whatever rate a loan of gold 
and silver is commanded—at that rate the whole 
issue, made at any one time, ought to go. There 
should not be two rates of interest; a high one for 
the independent and opulent capitalist, and a low 
one for the helpless and necessitens public creditor. 

This is my opinion of the character of these 
Treasury notes, and of the mode of using them. I 
cannot doubt but that lenders will present them- 
selves, and that the whole ten millions may be 
borrowed in gold and silver just as fast as the Go- 
vernment needs it. That opinion is formed upon 
data—upon the great amount of specie now in the 
country——its unproductiveness to its present holders, 
and the facility with which large amounts of specie 
were borrowed immediately after the bank suspen- 
sions; and the commercial revulsions of 1819. The 
specie in the United States cannot now be less than 
it was six months ago, to wit, eighty millions of 
dollars; for it is shown by the custom-honse reports, 
and other data, that, notwithstanding the efforts to 
ship it to Europe, the imports aad exports are 
about even during that time; and that, taking 
the whole fiscal year together, the imports now ex- 
ceed the exports by nearly four millions of dollars ; 
and that near nine hundred thousand dollars in 
gold have been coined in the first three quarters of 
the present calendar year. ‘The specie in the coun- 
try cannot, therefore, be less than $30,000,000, and, 
upon the calculation of last year, is more. The whole 
of this vast amount is lying idle, barren, and unpro- 
ductive to its owners—-nict that they are allunwilltag 
to lend it, and to receive interest, but for want of 
porrowers in whom they have confidence, The 
United Siates will present that berrower, and will 
bring forth the hoarded treasures which the lack of 
gencral confidence now consigns to sterility in pri- 
vate chests, and in special bank deposites. Thus. 
it was in 1819, °20. The commercial and bank 
catastrophe of that period took place in 1819; in 
less than a year afterwards, from the collapse of 
pusiness, and the stagnation of commerce, money 
in the Atlantic cities was abundant, idle, and seek- 
ing investment at four or five per cent, So says 
Mr. Cheves—so we can all remember—but to re- 
fresh memorics, and establish this important fact, I 
will read a paragraph from Mr. Cheves’s late letter 
to Dr. Cooper: i 

“ Before the close of the first year of my ad- 
ministration, adequate capital had been assigned to 
the offices in which it had been deficient, and the 
pank end its offices generally, then or very soon 
after, were in a condition to do extensive business, 
had the situation of the country permitted it. But 
the commerce of the country became perfectly 
stagnant. Money was a drug. The bank, to keep 
yp its business as far as possible, discounted Jong 


s 


| off, the bank was too safe. 


paper, say at four and sex mouths, and perhaps 
longer. 
ject, to lower the rate of interest to five per cent. 
I believe Jocal banks at Boston did, in some in- 
stances, discount at that rate. Ina Philadelphia, I 
think, the local banks discounted paper having nine 
‘months to run, and perhaps more. The commerce 
of the country was reduced from a state of great 


excitement, such as we have just witnessed, to a, 


state of collapse, such as I fear we may soon suf- 
fer. Under these circumstances the discounts fell 
It had, at times, I be- 
lieve, as much specie, perhaps more, in its vaults 
than it had notes in circulation. Under this want 
of demand for money, I was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain the public loans, to the amount of six millions 
of dollars, which the -bank was able to pay for, 
and retain an abundance of specie in its vaults.” 

Such js the testimony of Mr. Cheves, and thus 
easily and rapidiy did the recuperative energies of 
this young, vigorous, athletic country recover from 
the depressich and desolation of that day. The 
effect cannot be different now; on the contrary, 
the recovery must be more rapid and easy; for 
the distress now is not the tythe of what it was 
then; the real money in the country, the gold and 
silver, was not the fourth part then of what it is 
now; the distress then was al/ real,and no part of it 
assumed, pretended, artificial, forced, and fictitious, 
contrived with malice aforethoucht, to govern elec- 
tions and politics, and to coerce the revivilication 
of a national bank, 

I remember the times of which Mr. Cheves 
speaks. J came to the Senate in 1820; and I know 
that his picture of the abundance of money, the 
facility of getting loans, and the low rate of inte- 
rest, isentirely just. Our own legislation proves 
it; for a loan of three millions was authorized in the 
session of 1819-20, and another at the ensuing ses- 
sion for five millions, both expressly to defray the 
current expenses of the Government; and both 
loans were eagerly bid for by capitalists, and at 
rates considerably below six per cent. It was six 
millions out of these eight that Mr. Cheves congra- 
tnlates himself for having heen fortunate enough to 
obtain for the Bank of the United States. The pic- 
túre drawn by Mr. Cheves is correct as applicable 
to the Atlantic board for which he intended it; it is 
not correct as applicable to the West, and was not 
so intended by him. ‘That great region did not re- 
cover for several years after 1819. It had been 
eviscerated of its gold and silver to sustain the Bank 
of the United States! Ithad heen sacrificed to save 
that bank! At the time that Mr. Cheves refers to, it 
was, so far as the precious metals were concerned, 
the empty skin of an immeélated victim, sacrificed 
upon the altar of salvation to.a foreign institution. 
Notso now, Thanks to the ever-glorious Treasury 


order! That order has saved the West from the i 


fate which overwhelmed her for so many years 
afier the revulsion of 1819. Sho is not now, in 
respect to money or any thing else, the crapty skin 
of s sacrificed victim. She has her fair propor- 
tion of ai! the blessings of good government, as 
well as her fair proportion of all the blessings of 
Heaven. She is able and willing to pay her share 
of the public revenue in solid money. The sales 
of the public lands, since the suspension of specie 


payments, are fully equal to what they were in the j 


best years before the two years of bank expansions 
and mad speculations. ‘These sales have gone on 
in June, July, and August, ata rate to yield nesr 
four millions per annam, which is equal to. the 
best years before 1835 and °36. Mr. Cheves was 
right in his picture of the moneyed plethora on the 
Atlantic board. It wasa drug there in less than 


one year after the great catastrophe of 1819; it will | 


be a drug there again, and from the same causes— 


stagnation of trade and collapse of business—within |} 


a few months. I: is oa the Atlantic board that 
these Treasury notes will be borrowed. Money 
will be loaned upon them. They will be taken as 
investments, to be laid by; not as currency, to be 
shoved into-cirenlation. 


The bill has been denounced as the germ of a | 
It certain:y proposes the | 


new national debt. 
creation of a debt. 

under what circun:stances? 
maxim, that a public debt is a public blessing? 


But for whet purpose, and 


It was even proposed, with the same ob- ` 


“object. 


To coraply with the ; 


By no means! But to relieve the States from. 
being called upon for a reimbursement of any part 
of the twenty-seven millions ef dollars which: have 
been deposited with them—to relieve :the..mer= 
chants from an immediate payment of ‘four mil 
lions—and to relieve the late deposite banks from 
an immediate press for six millions.. This is the. 
The loan of ten millions on the ‘Treasury. 
notes comes in place of the four and six millions: 
due from merchants and the banks. - It is because 
we cannot collect one, that we create the other... If 
we had the ten millrons from the merchants and: 
the banks, we should not want the Treasury notes; . 
not being able to collect those ten milions, we give 
time to our debtors, and borrow an equivalent sum. 
The outstanding debt due to the United States is 
equal to the debt created; it will bea fund to psy 
it, interest and ail; for the merchants and banks ar 


„to pay interest; and then the Treasury note debt be- 


comes a mere nominal transaction, so far as debt 
is concerned, being no burden to the United States, 
and a relief to her debtors. : 
This is the cbject of this nominal debt, andun- 
der what circumstances is it created? Under ’the 
same which occasioned eight millions -tò be bor- 
rowed by direct loan in the two succeeding sessions 
after the catastrophe of 1819. We have run the 
career of that period over again, and the parallel 
is exact in every particular. Then, as now, we 
had had our dream of inexhaustible. surpluses, 
and were waked up to the reality of an empty 
ueasury. Then, as now, we had oar forty-seven 
millions of revenue; eur nine millions of annual 
surplus—our bank expansions—our mad specular 
tions—our bloated and delasive prosperity; and 
then, ag now, we were called together to borrow 
eight millions for the support of the Government, 
to hear the cries of distress, and the calls for relicf. 
The eight millions borrowed then, and. borrowed 
with the approving voice of some who now stigma- 
tize a similar loan, under similar circumstances, 
anil. for the same object, was not considered as the 
germ of a new national debt, neither will our loan 
be so considered by the country. Be eee tee 
I trust I have vindicated the bill from the stig- 
ma of being a paper currency bill, and from the 
imputation of being the first step towards the creax 
tion of a new national debt. 1 hope itis fully” 
cleared from the odium of both these imputations. 
I will now say a few words on the. policy ofis- 
suing Treasury notes in time of peace, or even In 
time of war, until the ordinary resources of loans 


sand taxes had been tried and exhausted. I am 


no friend to the issue of Treasury notes of any 
kind. As loans, they are a.disgnised mode of bor 
rowing, and casy to slide into’ a currency:, as- 
currency, it is the most seductive, the most dan-- 
gerous, and the most liable to abuse of all ‘the de~ 
seriptions of paper money. “ The stamping of pa- 
per (by Government) is an operation so much easter 
than the laying of taxes, or of borrowing money, that 
a Governmeal m the habit of paper emissions would 
rarely fail, in any emergency, to indulge itself too 
far in the employment of that resource, to avoid 
as much as possible, one less auspicious ‘ta pres 
sent popularity.” So said General Hamilton; 
aad Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and 
all the fathers of the tepublican church, concurred 
with him. These sagacious statesmen were shy of 
this facile and seductive resource, “so liable: to 
abuse, and so certain of being abused.” They. held 
it inadmissible to recur to it in time of peace, and- 


li that it could only be thought of amidst the exigen- 


cies and perils of war, and that after exhausting 
the direct and responsible alternatives of loans and 
taxes. Bred in the school of these great men, I 
came here at this session to oppose,.. at all risks, an 
issue of Treasury notes. I preferred direct loan, 
and that for many and cogent reasons. There is 
clear authority to borrow in- the Constitution; but, 
to find authority to issue these notes, we must enter 
the field of constructive powers. ` To borrow is to 
do a responsible act; it isto incur certain accounta- 
bility to the constituent, and heavy censure jf it 
cannot be justified; to issue these notes is to do an 
act which few consider of, which takes bat little 
hold of. the public mind, which few condemn ‘and: 
some encourage, because it increases the quantum 
of what is vainly called money. Loans are limited 
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by the-capacity, at least, of one side to barrow, and 
of the ctrer to Jend; the issue of. these notes has no- 
limit but the will of the makers and the supply. of 
lampblack and‘rags. The continental bills of the 
Revolution, and the assignats: of France, should 
farnish some instructive lessons on this head. 
Direct loans are always voluntary on the part of 
the lender; Treasnry note joans may be a forced 
borrowing from the Governamentcreditor—as much 
soas if the bayonet was put to his breast; tor neces- 
sity has no law, and the necessitous claimant mast 
take what is tendered, whether with or without 
interest-—whether tenor fifty per cent. below: par. 
I distrdst, dislike, and would fain eschew, this 
Treasury note-resource. I prefer. the direct loans 
of 4820-21. I could oniy bring myself to.acqui- 
esce in this measure when it was urged that there 
was not lime to carry a loan through its forms, nor 
éyven then.could I consent to it until every feature 
ofa currency operation bad been eradicated from 
tre fice-of the bill. 
Ihave spoken to the points which induced me to 
rise, and might here terminate my remarks; but 
the committee, of which Lam a member, has. been 
assailed, and, being cn my feet, I will say a word 
in- its defence. Senators have. said that the com- 
mittee has reported nothing. for the relief of the 
country-——nothing; in fact, of any value or conse- 
“quence: -With deference to their judgments, I pre- 
sume: to think otherwise, and, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, will undertake to convince them of 
their mistake. . First, there is the merchants’ bond 
bill; it relieves a class of debtors to the amount of 
four millions of dollars, and through them it re- 
leves many others. ‘This bill also grants addition- 
al-credits on bonds to become due for a year hence, 
andin that grants further relief to the same class and 
totheirnumerous dealers. Then there isthe depasite 


Ast Sres. 


bank: reliefbill.. This gives time to another class 


of debtors to refund six millions, and through them 
_it relieves all- their debtors, and besides, enables 
them to give temporary assistance to the country 
generally. Then comes this Treasury note bill; a 
measure of relief to the States to the amount of ten 
millions, and through them a relief to all their 
citizens, by supplying the Treasury from our own 
resources, and thus staving off the contingency on 
which they became subject to re-imburse ten, out 
of the twenty-seven million deposite, while still in 
the very act of receiving it. ‘The Senate, on the 
motion. of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who sits 
over the way, (Mr. Buchannan,) has since abro- 
gated, this coutingency, and substituted the will of 
Congress ; but this change, while it admonishes us 
to say, farewell—a long farewell to the twenty-seven 
millions! and even to. iear the approaching depar- 
ture. of the nine millions, cannot diminish the me- 


rit, of the committee, which had first deferred the | 


contingency before the Senator’s motion abrogated 
it forever, 

These, are instances of direct relief—large as 
well as direct—and extending into all the ramifica- 
tions of society. Itis four millions to the merchants, 
six millions to.the banks, and ten millions to the 
Statev—in all, twenty millions; and, though nominal- 
ly, to the merchants, the banks, and the States, it is 
in-reality to the whole. body of the community — 


to.all the citizens to whom merchants, banks, and | 


States resort to co'lect: the money which is to. be 
paid over to the Federal Treasury. ‘To these three 


bills of immediate, direet, large, and positive re- | 


fief, the committee have added ,two others, less 


general in their scope, and more indirect in their | 


action, but still well entitled to be classed among 


relief measures—one to abolish credits at the cus- ' 


tom-houses, after a given time; and the other to re- 
Neve this city,and these ten miles square, in which 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, from the evils 
of an irredeemable paper currency, and the pesti- 
lence of paper ticket change. 

-Ehe divorce bill—the bill to dissolve the connec- 
tion. between Bank and State—and to enable the 
Government «to keep in its own hands its own 
means . of .existence—wi!ll certainly be a relief to 
one of the parties, if not to both. ‘These bills have 
been reported by: the Finance Committee, and will 
euable the country tos judge how far they are ob- 
noxious to the chargeof Teporting nothing for re- 
hef, and nothing of any value, They are six in 
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number—o*“ great value and efficacy in my estima- 
tion—and they compriseeall the subjects on which 
that committee were expected to produce any thing 
for the action of the Senate., 

There is another bill which: may come from 
another committee, the Judiciary, and which I shall 
rejoice to see come trom it—a_ bill. of most potea- 
tial and universa: relief to the whole country! to 
relieve us from a most erying imposition, which 
now. afflicts and oppresses every thing in our 
America, from the Federal and State Government, 
and.their elevated functionaries, down to the tub 
of the washerwoman and the cait of the drayman. 
It is the bill to apply the penalties of bankruptcy 
to their ancient, original, appropriate, and primi- 
tive subject, and the one from which the law iseif 
takes its name. Broken: ban’. —bancus and ruplus 
—is the Roman designation of the law. Broken 
banks, and not broken merchants, broken tailors, 
broken Jawyers, aud broken farmers, were the 
Roman, the Grecian, the Asiatic, and the Egyptian 
subjects of this law. 
moderns, have diverted it to humbler game; and 


President Van Baren is the first in the list of Ex-- 


ecutive magistrates to propose to restore it to its 
original and most appropriate subjects. I shall re- 
joice to.see that bill come in. It will Le tidings of 
forthcoming relief to an afflicted and prostrate em- 
pire. It will fix the day for the general resumption 
of specie, payments, and will furnish a rule, and 
provide an engine, for separating the solvent from 
the insolvent, ‘‘ promisers to pay.” 

That bill has been denounced in advance upon 
this floor, and war to the knife has been declared 
against it. The assault haseven assumed the cha- 
racter of a combined movement against the ner- 
vous system of the friends of the measure. It 
‘seems as if they would terrify us. [have not com- 
wuned with. others to leara how they stand the 
shock of this precocicus. assault; but, for one, my 
nerves remain unaffected, and my feet do not feel 
asif they meditated flight,and intended to bear off 
my body from the perils of the coming conflict. 

That bill has been denounced in an unusual, un- 
expected, and precipitate manner. I do not return 
the denunciation, nor do I now undertake its de- 
fence, by obliquing into an argument foreign to the 
question before the Senate; but I am-free to declare 
myself friendly to the measure, and ready to sup- 
port it as soon as it is brought forward. I am not 
deterred by the imposing apparition of sovereign 


' States, engaged in the trade, or associated in the 


business, of banking. My own State, even Mis- 
souri, has embarked in the perils and mysteries of 
this trade. She has chartered a moneyed corpora- 
tion, and gone into partnership with it; and if ever 
that concern shall dishonor its ‘ promises lo pay,” 
I, for one, shall be ready to apply the penalties of 
bankruptey to the whole establishment, and shall 
make no discrimination between the effects of indi- 
vidual stockholders and the effects of the State 
embarked.in the partnership. 3 

I say this, not in defiance, but in candor, in sin- 
cerity; and in’ openness of heart. I am for the 
measure, and avow it in my place here; and if the 
consequences of this avowal should be what some 
seem to thiak—an extinction of political existence, 
and a perpetual exclusien from the purliéus of this 


TEN MILES square—lI stand here now ready to do’ 


the deed, and to pay the forfeit—to vote for the bill 
without faltering, and to march from this Caprron 
without looking back. 


APPENDIX TO MR. BENTON’S SPEECH ON THE 
TREASURY NOTE- BILL. 

yG- Having pointed out, in this speech, the similitude be- 
tween the eatasirophe of 1819 and of the present year, (1837,) 
Nr. R. republishes, in an appendix, the remarks which he made 
apon that point in a speech on the rescinding resolution of Mr. 
Ewıxc at the last session of Congress. 

“My B. wished to point out to the Senate the great similitude 
which existed between the present state of things in our couħ- 
try, and that which existed about twenty years ago. There 
was inetruction to be derived from the retrospect, and he would 
use the highest authority for the fidelity of the picture which 
he proposed torecall. He would have recourse to the highest 
official papers—the message of Presidents to Congress—and 
wouldread the paris which were applicaule tohis purpose. He 
read: 

Ezirect from President Madisowsannual Message at the 
menns af Congress, the first Monday of December, 

1816. ; 


The English, and other - 
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' Senate. 


tht has-been estimated that, duringthe year 1816, the actual 
receipts of revenue at the Treasury, including the balance at 
the commencement of ihe year, and excluding the proceeds of 
loans and Treasury notes, will amount to about the sum of 
$47,000,000; that during the same year, the actual payments at 
the Treasury, including the payment of the arvearages of the 
War Department, as well as the payment of a considerable 
excess, beyond the an-:ual appropriatioug, will amount to abant 
the stim of $38,900,000; and that. consequently, atthe close of 
the year, there will be a surplus in the ‘Preasury of about 
$9,909 030.7 : 

Extract from President Monroe’s annual Message, the first 
Monday of December, 1817. 

“A considerable and rapid augmentation in the value of all 
the public landa, proceeding from. these and other obvious 
causes, may, henceforward, he expected ^ * * * The 
public lands are a public stock, which ought to be disposed of 
to the best advantage for the nation, The nation should, there. 
fore, derive the profit from the continual rise in thelr value-” 


Extract from President Monroe's annual Message, the third 
Monday of November, 1818. 

“The sale of the public lands during the year has also greatly 
exceeded both ip quantity and price, that of any former year, 
and there is just reason to expect a progressive improvement 
in thatsource of revenue.” 

Thisis the picture for 1516, °17, and 18, and a glowing one it 
is, ‘The Treasury fi: and overflowing; forty-seven millions 
of revenue in one year; thirty-eight millions paid out; nine 
millions of surnlus on hand; public Jands seling with unprece- 
ented rapidity, the sales for 1518 being seventeen millions 
of dollars, which, in proportion to the population, were larger 
sajes than those of the last year, when twenty-five miliona 
were received. At the end of the year 1318, this gorgeous 
picture of prosperity still augmenting, and the President so 
elated with the prospect of income from the Jaads, that he ad- 
vises their price to he raised from two dollars per acre, which 
was then the minimum, to a sum not stated in his mes 
sage, but understood to be five dollars; and concludes with ex- 
pressiig his opinion that there was just reason for expecting a 
progressive improvement in the sates of these lands. Now , 
(said Mr. B.) let ws resume our readings, and see what manner 
of picture is presented by the same President in the ensuing 
Messages. He read: 


Extraet from President Monroe's annual Message at the 
> meeting of Congress, Dec. 1819. 

“Although the pecuniary-embarrassments which affected 
various parts of the Union, during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding year, have, during the present, been considerably aug- 
mented, and still continues to exist, the receipts into the Trea- 
Bury to the 3)th of September last have amounted to $19,000,000. 
* . * The canses which have tenned to diminish the 
public receipts could not fail to have a corresponding effect 
upon the revenue which has accrued upon imposts and tonnage 
during the first three quarters of the present year. * i * 
The great reduction in the price of the principal articles of do. 
mestie growth, which has occurred during the present year, 
and the consequent fall in the price of labor, apparently so fa- 
vorable to the success of domestic manufactures, have not 
shielded them against other causes adverse to their prosperity. 
The pecuniary embarrassments which have so deeply affected 
the commercial interests of the nation, have been no less adverse 
to our manufacturing establishments in several sections of the 
Union. The great reduction of the currency, which the banks 
have been constrained to make in order to continue specie pay- 
ments, and the vitiated character of it where such reductions 
have not been attempted, instead of placing within the reach of 
these establish ments the pecuniary aid necessary toavail them- 
selves of the advantages resulting from the,reduction in the 
prices of the raw materials and Jabor, have compelled the 
banks to withdraw from them a portion of the capital heretofore 
advanced to them. That aid which has been refused by the 
banks has not been obtained from other sources, owing to. the 
loss of individual confidence from the frequent failures which 
have recently occurred in some of our principal commercial 
cities.” 

And recommends encoura cment to manufactures. 

Extract from President Monroe's annual Message at the 
meeling of Congress, December, 1820, ° 

“Phe receipts into the Treasury from every source (includ- 
ing a loan of three milioi s) to the 30ch of September last, 
amount to $16,794,107 ; whilst the public. expenditures to the 
same pertod amount to $16,871,534." The sum of three mil- 
lions, authorized to be raised by loan, by act ot the last session 
of Congress, has been oltained on terms advantageous to the 
Government. It is proper to add, that there is now due to the 
Treasury, for the sale of the public lands, $22,996,545. hr 
bringing this subject to view, I consider it my duty to submit 
to Congress, whether it may not be advisable to extend to the 
purchasers of these lands, in consideration of the unfavorable 
change which has occurred since the sales, a reasonable indul- 
gence. Itis known thatthe purchases were made when the 
price of every article had risen to its greatest height, and that 
the instalments are becoming due at a period of great depres- 
sion. Itis presumed that some plan may be cevised, by the 
wisdom of Congress, compatibl: with the public interest, which 
would afford great relief to these purchasers.” 

What a change of language! said Mr. B. It Jooks like en- 
chantment! and all to take place between the meeting of one 
session of Congress.and the meeting of the next! What a 
change! No more forty-seven millions of income; no more 
surpluses; no more seventeen millions from public lands; no 
more propositions to raise their price; no more of all thia 
glowing picture! Butt e income from customs fallen down to 
thirteen millions; the income ‘rom lands to legs than one mil- 
lion; a loan of eight millions authorized to carry on the Govern- 
ment; all the public expenditures cut down to the lowest point; 
universal distress; banks failing; currency deranged; prices de- 
pressed; manufactures sinking, and calling for a new tariff; 
relief to them recommende. ; the purchasers of the public 
lands twenty three millions in debt to the Government, unable 
to pay, calling for relief, and relief recommended and 
granted; the twenty-three millions of debt for lands either 
released, or payment deferred on extended credit; and the 
minimum price, instead of being raised to five dollars per acre, 
reduced to one dollar twenty-five ce ts. Such was the change 
of picture which it was the fate of the same President to 
present in the short interval which elapsed between two ses- 
sions of Congress! and what is the instruction which we should 
derive from it? Certaialy, that similar effects follow similar 
causes, and that, the past shouid bea lesson and a warning for 
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the future. We are now in the circumstauces of 1916, 717, 718; 
overflowing Treasury, large surpluses, great sales of the public 
lands; the price ofevery thing high. And what made that state 
of things? Rank issues; bank expansions; bank loans; bank 
facilities! And what made the cruel reverse which took place 
in 1818-19? Contraction of bank issues; contraction of expan- 
sions; curtailment of loans; withdrawal of facilities; and the 
explosion of innumerable banks! The paper system—the paper 
system—was the real and sole cause of the iliusive and deceptive 
prosperity which, fora while, smiled treacherously upon the 
country, and was so suddenly followed by asad and real dia- 
tress. Andare we not at this moment, and from the same 
cause, realizing the first part—t:e deceptive, the illusive, the 
treacherous part—of this picture? and must not the other 
part, the sad and real sequel, inevitably follow? Mr. B. said 
it must follow, and went over several reasons to show it 
to be more certain now than in. 18i8-19. In the first 
place, there were three times more banks now than then, 
andincreasing much faster now than they did then, and deal- 
ing in millions now for hundreds of thousands then. In the 
next place, there is ‘now a great political party, confederated 
witha powerful moneyed institution, to produce derangements 
of the currency, and pecuniary distress in the country, and to 
lay it upon the Government, when no such party existed in 
1816, 17, 18, In the third place, the business of banking is now 
carried on in a more complex aad critical form than formerly, 
by institutions using each others notes as cash; issuing notes 
at one placo payable at another, and a distant place, and enter- 
ing into temporary and voluntary arrangements tor keeping 
up the credit and circulation of their notes at places where 
payments of them are not exigible by law. These are points 
in which the present trade of banking is more dangerously ex 
posed, and more critically situated, than it was twenty years 
ago. On the other hand, there are some safeguards now which 
did not exist then; first, the great amount of specie, now near 
eighty millions of dolars, which the wisdom of President 
Jackson’s administration has accumulated in the country; 
secondly, the avoidance, thus far, of the error of former ad- 
ministrations in using local paper for a national currency; 
thirdly, the Treasury order of July lith, 1836, which saved 
the western banks last fall, and which it is the object of this 
bill to rescind and supersede. Two of these safeguards are 
in danger of being removed by law—the second and the third 
of them. The first will remove itself whenever the premium 
on foreign exchange rises to 104, (at which point it is profitable 
to export specie,) and that premium is now at near 10, and 
rising! aud, it will remove itself whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment, relapsing into the fatal error of receiving and paying out 
paper money, shall cease to create a home demand for the em- 
ployment of goid and silver. The day of revulsion, said Mr. 
B. may come sooner or later, and its effects may be more or 
Jess disastrous, but come it will, and disastrous to some de- 
gree it mustbe. The present bloat in the paper system cannot 
continue; the present depreciation of money, exemplified in 
the high price of every thing dependent upon the home market, 
cannot last. The revulsion will come, as surely as it did in 
1819-20, But it will come with less force ifthe Treasury order is 
maintained, and if paper money shall be excluded from the 
Federal Treasury, But, let these things go as they may, and 
Jet recktess or mischievous banks do what they please, there is 
ill a refuge for the wise and good: there is still an ark of safety 
for every solvent bank, and for every prudent man; it is in the 
mass of gold and silver now in the cauntry—the seventy odd mil- 
lions which the wisdem of President Jackson’s administration 
has accumulated—and by getting their share of which, all whe 
are so disposed can take care of themselves.” 


REMARKS OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto. 

In the House of Repreeeniatives, September 11, 1837. 
On the following resolution offered by Mr. Smith, 
of Maine: 

Resolved, That the action of the several standing 
committees of tbis House, on all matters not em- 
braced by the Message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States to the two Houses of Congress, commu- 
nicated on the second day of the current session, 
be suspended until the commencement of the an- 
nual session of Congress, in December next; and 
that the consideration of all petitions on such sus- 
pended matters be also postponed to the period 
above specified. ` 

Mr. DUNCAN, said he did not rise for 
the purpose of wasting the time of the House, but 
he felt himself bound to do his part towards sus- 
taining the present resolution, for he considered it 
one of great importance to the people and to the 
Government. ‘To the people, because lis adoption 
was calculated to bring the session lo a speedy 
close, and thereby save a vast expense that the 
couniry was illy able to incur at this time. -To the 
Government, because it would receive the imme- 
diate benefit of early legislation on the weighty and 
important mattere that had rendered it necessary to 
convene Congress at this unusual season. Mr. D. 
said he came here entertaining very different views 
from some gentlemen who had addressed the House 
on this and some other propositions. He came for 
the purpose of relieving the Government, or the 
Treasury thereof, from the embarrassments pradu- 
ced by the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, and to afford such relief to other interests in 
the country as may be found within the power of 


_ the deposites of the public money, and directing 


Congress, In the language of the President's Mes- | 
sage, “The act of the 23d June, 1836, regulating 


the employment of District, State and Terri- 
torial. banks, for that purpose, made it the 
duty of the Seerctary of the Treasury to dis- 
continue the use of such of them as should at 
any time refuse to redeem theit notes in specie, 
and to substitute other banks, provided a sufficient 
number could be obtained to receive the public 
deposites upon the same terms and conditions 
therein prescribed. But a state of things has oc- 
curred which the wisdom of Congress had not an- 
ticipated. The wholesome provisions of the act 
for the security of the public revenue, and regula- 
tion of the deposites, was at once defeated by the 
act of the banks all suspending payment at or 
about the same time. The collection of the reve- 
nue which, under such a state of things, must, of 
necessity, be in nothing but gold or silver, became 
extremely difficult—so much so that the Executive 
had found it necessary to give indulgenee on duty 
bonds. Nor was the collection more difficult than 
the safe keeping and transmission to places to be 
used when collected. 

Owing to the diminution of the revenue, in 
consequence of this general suspension and embar- 
rassment of the country, it has become a question 
whether it is proper or not to deposite with the 
States the fourth instalment of the surplus of last 
spring, according to the provisions of said act, which, 
if deposited, would require of the Government to con- 
tract a loan equal tothe amount of said instalment. 
These,said Mr. D. are a partof the great and weighty 
matters that superinduced the call of Congress at 
this unusual time, and it seemed, in his humble 
opinion, that the oecasion justified the end; and it 
was, if possible, to remedy these evils, that they 
were convened. But gentlemen seemed to think 
otherwise, and talked of every thing but the real 
object. Some talked as though they had come 
there to vote money into the pockets of the dis-. 
tressed people. A very humane object! laudable 
indeed! He went in for the people. But did 
gentlemen reflect that they must first vote it out 
oftheir pockets?—a policy by which the States have been 
enriched by the deposites! Other gentlemen, one 
would think, came expressly to abuse the adminis- 
tration and the democratic party. He asked what 
words in the English vocabulary had been more 
used, and were more common in the mouths of 
such, since they had assembled, than ‘ Executive 
patronage,” “Executive corruption of the people 
and of the press,” “Executive influence over the 
majority in this House, “misrule,” “pet banks,” 
“humbug,” and “slavish and blind attachment;” 
and all these poured forth with all the vindictive 
ness and malignity of party rancor. It sermed 
to him that resolution after resolution, with- 
out meaning and without sense, bad been in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of giving gen- 
tlemen an opportunity, or affording an excuse, 
to make a speech abusing the administration 
with these opprobrious terms. He said it was not 
necessary to come there, atso vast a public ex- 
pense, to hear the party in power (placed there, too, 
by a majority of the freemen of the nation,) abused 
day afier day with these terms, and in this kind of 
language. hey conid hear such staff at home 
from every poor, lean, lank, and corrupted stipen- 
diary, that fed upon the crumbs which fell from the 
table of the banks—and ‘hey might read the same 
kind ef bilingsgate—as elegant in every particular 
—in the filthiest sheets of any country editor who 
had been bought with gold. Ore gentleman told 
them that the people had been humbugged for the 
last ten years. Pray, sir, how have tne people 
been humbugged? He supposed by Gen. Jackson 
and his administration. What had been the lead- 
ing measures of that admunisiration to which gen- 
temen have alludedas the means of humbugging the 
people? Were they its efforts to prevent the public 
money from being squandered, in the construction 
of uneonstitutional and worse than worthless inter- 
nal improvements, projected for the purpose of 
carrying ceriain distinguished gentlemen into office, 
such as the veto on the Maysville road bill? Was 
itthe official course against the recharter of the 
United States Bank? Was it the hostility to the 


continuation of exorbitant duties, -mis 
great American system?” i Se 
‘These he had understood. to be the great sins. of 
the first term of the late administration. How was. 
the President sustained? To deprecate those mea- 
sures at this day was to assail directly the intelli- 
gence of the people, to denounce their honesty, and 
was no less than a direct charge that they had 
hun. bugged themselves. The recharter of the bank 
was the question in 1832, in which all questions of 
a party or political character’ were merged. Gen. 
Jackson had vetoed the bill to recharter that insti- 
tution on the 4th of July next preceding the elec- 
tion. ‘The question was fairly presented to the 
American people, and they were all attention to the 
subject. Bank documents and panic speeches flew 
through the country thick as leaves in autumn. 
The merits and demerits, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the constitutionality and the unconsti+ 
tutionality of the bank, were proclaimed from the 
stump, the stand, the puipit, and in the columns of 
the press. The people heard, read, reasoned, and 
judged for themselves. ‘To say they were not pre- 
pared to act on that important question, is to assume 
the high-toned federal doctrine that they are inca- 
pable of being prepared. But they were prepared, 
and did decide through the ballot boxes. ‘The re- 
sult of that decision was the re-election of General 
Jackson to the Presidency, and the’ prostration of 
the bank. This was all the work of the people. 
What next? During his second term of service, © 
he commited in the estimation of gentlemen the 
still greater sin of removing the “‘deposites” from 
the Rank of the United States. And in that again, 
the people humbugged themselves, by sustaining the 
measure, notwiinstanding the notes of panic were 
raised, and solemnly as the tune of Old Hundred 
mournfully sung tnroughout the land. That was 
not all: the foolish people still continue to humbug 
themselves. They had recently elected Martin 
Van Buren to the Chief Magistracy, who stood 
openly and avowedly pledged, by practice, by his 
professions, and upon principle, to sustain the same 
policy and great leading measures that had distin- 
guished the administration of his illustrious pre- 
decessor. Sir, his election was predicated upon 
that very pledge. And now, notwithstand the land 
is filled with federal mourning and crocc dile whim- 
pering, the great body of the people are un- 
unmoved. But in all this, according to the 
opinion of gentlemen, they were still humbugged. 
Agreed : be it so. M was the people's work, and 
he (Mr. D.) had implicit confidence in their judg- 
ment and their honesty. There was a certain party 
who think otherwise—who believe that the common 
people could be better ruled by those that are a lit-. 
tle uncommon than by themselves. ome of the 
democratic members of this House liad been asked 
if they were “not chafed”—“Gf they were not nn- 
willing to draw longer in the old team.” Mr. D. 
said, freemen never permitted themselves to be 
trained; the democracy required no harnessing; 
their principles were natura! to them; and all that 
was wanting to apply them to the best practical 
purposes, ura political sense, was independence and 
a love of liberty; and thank God they had both. 
The same principles, and the same maxims, had 
governed the*democratic party from the commence». 
ment of the Government to this ume; and they 
had always been known by one name. ‘This 
would always continue to be the case, for the sime 
that their principles have thelr founda- 
ire, and formed a part of the natural 
But, he. said, how 


edom. 


aws thar gove 
was it with the party to which the gentleman be- 


longed who had made this degrading inguiry? Had 
they borne the sanie name ever since they existed 
as a piriy? Had they been governed by the 
open and avowed principles? and were the 
sosed of one entire body, governed by 
>les? Ef so, why was. it that tU 
their name with the return of a ry annual 
election, and their policy and princtples, when ne- 
cessary, to secure such. elec ? 
sign by which they and their y p 
always be known, and it was. their univers 
uncompromising hostility to, and persona 
of, the democratic party, its men, and ils mes 
So iar as his experience went, the inquiry of i 
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gentleman ‘or his party was in bad time. He 
would ask, in return, of what was the gentleman’s 
party composed? Was it not of the odds and ends 
of the factions and fractions of all parties and ell 
opinions? What kind of disciplining, was necessary 
to'keep such a party together, and to secure their 
nnited strength? It was well known that there were 
factions and malcontents under various names, and 
disposed to be governed by different principles. 
When such factions spring up. they are put to the 
off wheel: If there is-any disposition to back, they 
are held by: the breeching—if disposed to be restive 
and run forward, a taught rein restrains them. In 
the absence óf a disposition to pull true, or as the 
Dutch teamster expresses’ it, “if they take the 
stad,” the timely application of the lash makes all 
tight. A discipline of this kind soon fits them 
‘for the single line: a few such lessons prepares them 
Soon io go without any line atall. “ Pet banks,” 
tie “experiment” and its “currency.” How often had 
these terms been thrown at the administration, and 
its supporters in the most taunting tones of insult 
from ihe first day of this session? He had been 
povoked (new and inexperienced as he was in the 
Ssience of Congressional legislation) to inquire of 
p gentlemen who’ indulged in their tirades, whose 
pets the local banks were? If gentlemen meant to 
throw them on ‘the administration, ‘on the demo- 
cratic party, as their pets, he repelled the charge as 
false and unfounded, and as a base slander against 
the party in pawer; and to sustain him, needed but 
an exposition of their principles. Hostility to banks, 
banking institutions, monopolies, and. exclusive 
rivileges,. were watchwords with the democracy; 
and to oppose them in every shape that the inte- 
rests of the country would permit, was a para- 
mount duty. Let them examine the facts in rela- 
t'on to the local banks, and it would not be difficult 
to decide with which party to place them, or who 
were their creators, Let the petitionsin the archives of 
the State Governments be examined. They would 
there find that two-thirds of all the signers 
to all the petitions for local banks were, 
and ever would be, opposed to the present 
administration. Examine the. steck books of 
the‘ banks, and they would find that two-thirds; 
or “more, of the stock was owned by enemies 
o` the democracy. Examine the institutions ina 
olitical aspect, and they would find that two-thirds 
of the directors and officers that control them, were 
tHe inveterate cnemies of the democracy. Lastly. 
Examine the internal and secret operations of those 
institutions, and it would be found that two thirds 
of all the loans were made to enemies of the admi- 
nistration. Why, then, were they called pets of the 
administration? Why a part of ils experiment? 
Why were the filthy and deceitful rags of such a 
creation and parentage. called the currency of the 
administration?—when it was well known that, 
fiom the commencement to the last official act of 
his administration, it was General Jackson’s 
oòbjeet to establish the constitutional currency—a 
earrency of gold and silver-—a currency that was 
durable, of intrinsic value, and uniform. 

The majority of the House had been charged 
as béing under Executive infiuence, and the peuple 
of being corrupted by the same influence, he had 
httle to say, so rar as personally, concerned; 
(other members might take care of themselves;) his 
conductiwas before the country; his constituents 
had that to decide npon; on their judgment he felt 
disposed to rely; and to treat the accusation, coming 
as it did, as he did the thousand other slanders that 
were put afloat with intentions the most corrupt 
and poisonous, but which carried with them their 
antidote. As to the people, however, he had some. 
thing to say; and by way of retort, he would not 

“enumerate the number of presses and their depen- 
dants that had been bought, corrupted, and subsi- 


dized by the Bank of the United States, and the | 


party that wants to ger into power. ‘Bui he asked 
if the democracy of the country had been corrupted 
by Executive influence? De said the democracy 


of the country. could make and unmake Presidents : 


when they pleased; they were composed of the far- 
mers and mechanics who obtain their living by the 
sweat of their brows; Who‘are the supporters of the 
country in peace, and its defenders in war. What 
did such men want of Exeoutive patronage? What 


use could they make of it, and what would it 
amount to? Why,-sir, if the whole amount of it 
were distributed in equa! parts, itwould noi give each 
democrat the value of one gill of new whiskey, and 
he thought a freeman could hardly be purchased 
with so small a bribe. Sir, the people are out of 
the reach of Executive influence. They are above 
any price that the Executive is able to give. 
They are unpurchaseable—he meant the demo- 
cracy. Political men sometimes placed themseves 
in market. When such an individual wishes to 
place himself under the hammer, he usually changes 
his principles, or rather disavows principles that he 
had professed. Before he can be mace the subject 
of bribery and corruption, he must first divest him- 
self of every principle (and usually of the name) of 
democracy—a thing, to be sure, sometimes done, 
but the case was very rare with the true democra- 
cy. He had known some wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Such soon declare themselves. At a time 
when the black clouds of prophesied pecuniary de- 
selation hung over the country, (he meant the pa- 
nic era between 1832 and °34,)—when bribery was 
the order of the day—when he who could bribe 
highest and corrupt most, stood highest with the ene- 
mies of democratic principles; when he who could 
slander, detract, and calumniate mest, was most in 
favor; when the contents of every reservoir of filth 
and abomination were emptied upon the adminis- 
tration of their choice, through the filthy sewers 
and polluted columns of bought presses, he had 
seen the true democracy stand firm to their princi- 
ples; they faltered not; they were neither to he 
bought, sold, bribed, flattered, frigntened, or cor- 
rupted. Sir, Exexutive pat-ron-age cannot corrupt 
such a democracy. 

Before. he took his seat, he would disabuse Ohio 
of some portion of the shattered and beggarly garb 
in which panic and distress gentlemen had at- 
tempted to clothe her, in connection with other 
States. The gloomy and distressing account which 
is given here of the peeuniary desolation, of the 
commercial ruin, and the individual suffering, 
may be true as to other States and the country 
generally, but it was not true of Ohio; and he 
claimed it of gentlemen hereafter, when they un- 
dertook to degrade the country, to blastits reputation, 
and add to the evils of a fraudulent suspension by 
the banks, by injuring mercantile credit, to confine 
their observations to their own constituents, where 
personal interests and local jealousies. may give 
wings to all that may be said to their prejudice, 
especially by their own citizens and representatives. 
He begged of them, in all their future tirades, 
to save and except Ohio, for she never was 
in a more flourishing condition than at the 
present time. Troe, she felt the commercial 
embarrassments produced by the suspension 
of specie payments by the, banks, 
highly respectable portion of her citizens la- 
bored under great inconvenience in consequence 


of it—particularly those who-owed foreign debts. - 


He believed, however, that the inconvenience con- 
sisted chiefly in the difficulties attending the ex- 
changes—general confidence was not destroyed. 
The paper ofthe local banks in Ohio’ most men 
belieyed would be ultimately. redeemed. They re- 
ported themselves solvent. He thought their notes 
were none of them more than ten per cent. below 
par, and even that, he would'admit, was a bad state 
of things, and one which ought not to exist. But 
Ohio might thank the foresight of Andrew Jack- 
son, in directing the Specie circular, that it was not 
worse. When the time came, and the opportunity 
presented itself, he should endeavor to exert the 
influence he possessed for the relef of the commer- 
cial interests of his country and constituents. But 
he repeated, that the true and real interests of Ohio 
were hever in a more prosperous and flourishing 
condition than at this time. He believed most of 
the embarrassments under which a portion of her 
citizens had labored, was in consquence of over- 
issues by banks, and the speculating mania that had 
prevailed, and which had led to overtrading and 
extravagance in eating and drinking, in costly ap- 
parel, and purchases of “paper cities.” Such of 
his constituents as were wise, had seen the neces- 
sity of retrenchment and prudence in these particu- 
lars, and to relieve themselves, had turned their at- 


and a. 


tention tothe plough; and it scemed that Provi- 
dence in mercy to their former weakness, extrava~ 
gance, and folly, had been more than usually boun- 
uful in its favors. Ohio’s fields groaned with re- 
dundant crops—her barns overflowed with a rich 
harvest—her soil was sli/l fertile—her mines inex- 
haustible, and her democracy not ashamed to work 
them. Her tuenpikes at this time are crowded 
with waggons—her canals with packets—her lakes 
and rivers with. vessels and steamboats, laden with 
the products of the soil and the fruits of the labors 
of her yeomanry. i 
p 


SPEECH OF MR. RARIDEN, 


Or INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
Upon the bill to` postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the surplus revenue. . 


The amendment of Mr. Tuompson of South 
Carolina being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RARIDEN rose and said: Sir, I feel great re- 
luctance in obtruding any remarks of mine upon 
this House at any time, but especially at this early 
period of my congressional life. But, said Mr. R. 
I came here, résolved that upon all and any mea- 
sures effecting the weal or woe of this Government, 
to act upon the suggestions of my own understand- 
ing, regardless of the quarter from whence they 
might originate, or the friends or party who might 
advocate or, oppose them. Yes, sir, I came here 
with a full purpose of heart to give the administra- 
tion a fair hearing, and a bona fide support in all 
measures which, in my opinion, would redound to 
the interest of this nation; and having made up my 
opinion upon this bill adverse to the Executive re- 
commendation, it behooves me to show some good 
reason for that opinion, or I might subject myself 
lo the charge of wanton opposition. 

Sir, said Mr. R. Iam aware, too, of the delicacy 
of the situation in which an humble individual 
places himself, when he sets up his opinion in 
grave matters of State against those of men exalted 
to the highest places upon the credit of superior en- 
dowments, and more than common devotion to the 
good of the country. Iam aware, too, sir, that my 
position is less eligible for a correct concélusion— 
that I am less removed from causes which might 
mislead the judgment, than is the Chief Magistrate; 
and was there nota very decided preponderance in 
my mind against the measure recommended and 
embraced in this bill, I might surrender my own 
judgment and acquiesce, but upon this occasion I 
cannot; but I am disposed to accord to the Chief 
Magistrate the same purity of motive in the recom- 
mendation, that I claim for myself in opposing it, 
and place the whole upon the ground of an honest 
difference of opinion. 

Sir, T cannot view this bill as simply intending to 
withhold from the States the fourth instalment of 
the surplus revenue. This is a false and mistaken 
view of it. This will not be its practical effect, for 
it must be kept in mind that this surplus, the pay- 
ment of which to the States is to be indefi- 
nitely postponed by this bill, is already with 
the States in the deposite banks, and is the 
basis of a portion of the circulating medium 
of the States; and to- postpone its payment 
to the States by the National Treasury, means 


| nothing more or less than to withdraw from the 


States this basis of their circulating medium, by 
withdrawing from the deposite banks in hard mo- 
ney a sum equal to the amount to which each State 
is yet entitled, under the provisions-of the deposite 
law; and whilst this ruinous measure, which will 
be most sensibly felt by the western and south- 
western States, is pressed forward, we find another 
measure, (claiming the same fraternity)—(referring 
to the bill to postpone the collection of merchants’ 
bonds)—the effects of which will be to leave 
with certain States several millions of money, of 
which the Treasury is at this time.in want, and to 


. which, under existing laws, it is now entitled, 


The few.remarks which I design to make are 
with a view to illustrate the positions just assumed. 
This question has been discussed by some gentle- 
men as though there was an angry and rival inte- 
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rest involved in the action of this House between 
the General and State Governments, and some 
seem to feel that they have specially in charge the 
interest of the former. For my part, I do not 
view it in that light, nor do I {cel myself more the 
friend and agent of the State which sent me here, 
than the friend and agent of the General Govern- 
ment. I feel that in this matter I am the common 
friend of both, and that the action of this House 
is paternal; that in a controversy like this, for the 
possession of a fund which each claims as trustee, 
that the adjustment of the difference is referred to 


us and the co-ordinate branches for an adjustment’ 


upon principles of political equity, looking to the 
convenience and well being of both claimants. 

I cannot comprehend how the General Govern- 
ment has any adverse or paramount rights in this 
fund to the people of the States... It was they whe 
infused into it all its life and vigor, and bestowed 
upon it all its capacities, among which was the 
power to levy and collect a revenue off them- 
selves, to such amount as was necessary to carry 
on and carry out the functions they had bestowed 
upon it, and predestined it to fulfil for their own 
good. ; 

Now, sir, if from accidental causes in the due 


execution of the established revenne laws, more- 


has been collected than was necessary for purposes 
of Government, to whom does it belong—the agent 
who collected it, or the principal of whom it was 
collected? I, sir, consider it a common right of 
the people in a common surplus in the safe keeping 
of the United States, the accumulation and inac- 
tivity of which, at the time Congress acted upon it, 
was paralyzing the enterprise and industry of the 
county. Money, we know, sir, is the generator of 
enterprise, and had this fund been permitted to have 
yemained an inactive accumulating mass in the 
National Treasury, it would, in all probability, 
have checked the industry and enterprise of the 
country, as injuriously as its subsequent removal 
to the State banks stimulated them, and thereby 
greatly diminished the natural resources of the 
Treasury. ; 

Add to this, sir, that it was a source of jealous 
watching with our intelligent countrymen, lest its 
influence might have been diverted to party purpo 
ses, instead of National. Indeed, sir, I have heard 
whispers that the party who once had the entire 
control of it, were less successful in elections since 
ithas been wrested from their control, but whether 
there be any foundation for the uncharitable surmi- 
ses that this fund had any agency in the success, 
I know not, and therefore cannot say. 

Nor ean I pretend to say positively that had this 
surplus remained in the Bank of the United States, 
the result would have been different from that 
which followed its deposite in the State banks—if 
the Bank of the United States was managed by fal- 
lible human agents, and it is probable, at least pos- 
sible, that they were liable to the influence of the 
same passions and frailties which characterized the 
agents of the State banks. 

This is all possible, but not necessary to determine 
now. The surplus was removed to the 
which cannot now be undone or recalled. 

Congress, in the passage of the deposite law, 
seemed to have in view to ward off from the coun- 
try the injurious effects of that disposition of them. 

To ascertain the real effect of that disposition, 
we should inquire, how those deposites found those 
State banks and the business of the country de- 
pendant upon them, and how did they leave them? 


Sir, the deposites found them doing a neat and 
profitable business,upon their own actual capital,and 
and affording the country a paper currency, converti- 
ple atall times,and almost at all places,into hard mo- 
ney. The country was full of hard money. The busi- 
ness pursuits were prudent, safe and economical. 
Few ventured beyond their means. But when this 


surplus insinuated itself into the operations of those ~ 


State banks, they grew mad with avarice. Agents 
were employed to sue at the Treasury for favors, 
and when obtained, they poured their issues upon 
the country, based. upon those favors, until they 
maddened it with the spirit of wild and reckless 
speculation. Discounts were increased, merchants 
enlarged their stocks, and their customers enlarged 
their purchases. Farmers enlarged their opera 


state banks, 


tions; and speculators theirs; and the spirit of the 
times, and the facility of obtaining accommoda- 
tions, seduced some of the best men in the country 
from the occupations of their whole lives, into 
hazardous and profitless enterprises, and thus see- 
med to be goiug wild the whole business of life.- 
Congress seeing this, aud correetly appreciating 


the cause, passed this deposite law as a corrective. - 


I suppose it was in the contemplation of Congress, 
that, by withdrawing the. deposites from the State 
banks, it would necessarily decrease their 
issues, and subject them to call in those which was 


‘based upon the surplus, and that by parcelling it 
. among the States, at about the same ratio it had 


been collected of them, it would in some measure 
replenish the circulating medium, which would be 
constantly running into those banks, to enable them 
to meet their engagements to the Government. 

The western States, or at least Indiana, was pe- 
culiarly sutwated at this time, and under peculiar 
embarrassments. In addition to her State debt, her 
citizens owed an immense private bank debt, based 
upon this same surplus, and which was contracted 
in the days of the experiment, and induced by the 
action of the Government, by throwing the im- 
mense surplus into the State banks, and stimulating 
their action, with a view to supplant the receding 
issues of the United States Bank, lest the people 
might mourn its loss, 

Now, sir, this basis of the bank issues is with- 
drawn, and the notes of our people are in those 
banks to redeem those issues, and a large surplus 
portion of the same issues have run into the Na- 
tional Treasury through the land offices; and is 
there a charge against our banks, as deposits; it is 
the National Treasury that the banks must raise 
funds for, which we are tald must be paid in hard 
money? From whence are those banks to derive this 
hard money but from the people, whose notes they 
hold; and they, in turn, must coerce hard money 
from their debtors; and so the process must go on, 
raking together the whole amount of hard money in 
the country, to. be placed in the Treasury, and 
from thence issued out to those in the employment 
of Government? Add to this, sir, the constant 
drain that is running from onr pockets, in hard 
money, through the land offices, to the same point, 
and for the same purpose. Both those drains, sir, 
are too much for any country to bear, especially in 
times of depressed markets. 

Sir, it was with an eye to adjast this state of 

thing that Congress passed this remedial, benefi- 
cent and parental deposite law, and directed this 
surplus, which had done so much harm, to be deli- 
vered over to the States, the effect of which was 
to make the banks debtor to the States instead of 
the National Treasury, and thus to change the di- 
rection of the golden current. 
Butsome gentlemen tell us now that that there is 
no surplus; that the act is spent, and nothing remains 
tor it to operate upon. Why so? Where has 
it goen to? Was not the action of Congress based 
upon a visible and tangible fund, to be in the Trea- 
sury ona Certain day? And was it not there on 
that day? So says the Secretary’s report. And dis- 
posed of by the act? If. so, then it is a Congres- 
sional disposition of the public money; like all 
other dispositions, a fair and permanent charge 
upon the Treasury; and if misdirected by the agents 
of the Government, or absorbed by other appropri- 
ations, itis a fair demand of the States upon the 
Treasury, and so far remains to be executed. — 

Sir, itis important to my State that it should be 
executed. Much of her legislation is based upon 
its reception; her institutions of learning look to it; 
her system of internal improvements looks to it; and 
her citizens look to it as a fand to resuscitate, in 
some degree; the fountain of their currency in these 
dark days. ‘ : 

And as it is submitted to us, as the common 
arbiters of the General and State Governments, 
let us adjust it in such way as the least inconve- 
nience will resnit from it; and in domg this, we 
need not consider for a moment the condition of the 
national Treasury. It can speak money into exis- 


| tence with our assent; and in doing so, it will in- 
: erease both the quantity and quality of the circu- 


lating medium, now oppressively deficient. In de- 
ciding this question, itis unimportant to me whether 


one or the other side is correct in their deductions 
from the Secretary’s financereport, ‘The currency 
of the State which [have the honor in part to re- 
present is not kept flash by disbucs¢menis fromthe 
National Freasury, as are some of the Atlantic 
States. We have no army or navy to supply or 
pay off; no breakwaters or buoys to erect; mo. light 
heuses, no harbors; not any thing, indeed, bat æ 
small appropriation from the two per cent” fund on 
the Cumberland road. It is not that I would im- 
pute to Congress or the Executive partiality in 
those things; not so: it grows out of the nature of 
our position. But itis true, that those States fa- 
vorably situated in regard to disbursements from 
the National Treasury, do not feel the effect.of 
those drains of their circulating medium that we do. 

Sir, putting aside all other considerations, to te- 
tract the legislation of the last year would be disre- 
putable to the nation, whether the policy of the act 
was wise or unwise. It would be a confession that 
this grave body and the co-ordinate branches had 
had acted upon a mistaken assumption of facts, or 


_that they were so short-sighted that they could not 


appreciate the real condition’ of the ‘Treasury. or 
wants of the Government. For my part, whether 
the Treasury be flush or empty; I am for this. mo- 
ney going to its predestined object. It will there 
do much good, and prevent much harm, and its 
absence from the National Treasury can work no 
inconvenience; fo‘, Iagain repeat, we can speak 


_money into the Treasury; and we who are for the 


democracy of numbers can have no objection to 
obtaining it in that way; for by parcelling it out 
with the States, it goes into the hands of the neces- 
sitovs and borrowing class, and will tend to keep up 
the price of labor and produce; and when it is to be 
refunded in the redemption of Treasury notes, it 
comes from the pockets of the wealthy-—those whe 
“clothe in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day.” When things resume their na- 
tural. tone, it will be time enough to talk about le- | 
gislating it from the State Treasuries, 
Such are my views. i 


POSTPONEMENT OF DEPOSITE. 
REMARKS OF MR. ATHERTON, 


Or New HAmrsHIRe, 

In the House of Representatives, Sept. 21, 1837.— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to post- 
pone the deposite of the last instalment with the 
States. : 

Mr. ATHERTON said he had endeavored, yes- 
terday, to obtain the floor, to ask the indulgence of 
the committee while he offered for their. considera- 
tion a few remarks; and the remarks which he had 
then intended to make would now be much abridg- 
ed, on account of what had been said by his hono- 
rable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Jones.) who had 
enforced, with so much more eloquence and abili- 
ty than he could pretend to, so many convincing ar- 
guments in favor of the bill before the committee. 
Complaint had been made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle) of the confusion ex- 
isting in the Report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and the impossibility of understanding its 
details, so as to arrive at a definite con- 


| cusion in respect to the existing state of the 


Treasury; and. a reference was made to anad 
mission of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,) 
that it was incumbent on the friends of this bill to 
make out satisfacterily the propriety of passing it 
In allusion to this, the gentleman from’Pennsylva- 
nia asserted that he was in doubt, and thatit was 
evident others were also, as to the state of the Trea- 
sury ; and, therefore, the case of the friends of the 
bill was pot made cut. INowyeven on this ground, 
he (Mr. A.) viewed the matter in a different light, 
and considered that a case of doubt as to the condi- 
tion of the Treasury would make out affirmatively 
the propriety of adopting this measure ; nay, would 
compel us to it-as a duty : for the question would 
then be, whether, when it was doubtfal whether we 
should need our own funds, or not, we should place 


` them-ont of oar disposal? Put what doubt is there 


on the subject? No one denies that, whether the 
Sécretary’s report be understcod or not, and whe- 
ther the last instalment be postponed or not, we 
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must have recourse to some method of raising mo~ 


ney for the exigencies. of the Treasury. How, 
then; can it be said that the Treasury does not need 
this money? - 2 $ 

One chief argument, however, advanced by the 
opponents of the bill, is, that it does. not appear 
that the sum in the Treasury is less than. what 
would be required for the payment of the last in- 
‘stalment. Ie contended that it did so appear, and 
that the conclusions of the Secretary were stated 
definitely and explicitly, and the details leading to 
‘those conclusions must appear clear and consistent 
to those who would give to the report that atten- 
tion which the nature of the subject demanded. 
He had drawn up a statement, based on the report, 
which, in his opinion, sufficiently showed this, and 
which he had intended to lay before the committee; 
but as the committee were already wearied with 
the subject, and the matter had been so ably 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia, he would 
forbear from inflicting it on them, Butit seemed 
to ‘him that the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia had admitted a principle which at once decided 
this question. That gentleman, in reference to 
various statements of the condition of the Treasury 
made upon. this floor, tending to support the report 
of the Secretary, has denied that they have any 
weight, or ought to have any, because they have 


not the seal of responsivility—tpey contain no as- 


surance from any Officer responsible to the House. 
Now, sir, we have a statement from an officer 
resporsible to the Tlouse—rrom. the Secretary. of 
the Treasury. He is the officer to whom Wwe, asa 
branch of this Government, apply for information 
on the state of the Treasury, and on whose in- 
formation we must base our proceedings. If he 
deceive us, he is liable to impeachment. Can it 
be asserted that this officer has not better means of 
knowing the state of the Treasury than any mem- 
ber on this floor? What does the Secretary say? 
He declares that the whole amount in the Treasury 
at the time his report was made, was only a little 
over eight millions of dollars, and this includes 
both available and unavailable funds. Any per- 
son, he believed, must, on carefully perusing the 
report, arrive at the same conclision. It must also 


: be evident that, after taking out the excess of the 


expeuses over the receipts for the month of Septem- 
her, the balance. on the first of October will be not 
much above six millions of dollars; and of this 
balance, the available funds will be only about two 
millions of dollars. ` 

In whatever light it may be viewed, the qnes- 
lion seems to be, whether we shall borrow money 
fay the sake of depositing it with the States. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant,) 
who addressed the committee some days since, was 
understood to admit there would be a deficiency 
in the ‘Treasury, but to contend that the Secretary 
was bound to. make: this deposite, if there were no 
action of Congress..on, the subject; and that the 
question was. whether we would stop this appro- 
priation. . Now-he (Mr. A.) thought it incumbent 
on gentlemen to say how the Secretary could, by 
aay possibility do this, unless there be some action 
of Congress on the subject.: He thought it incum- 
beat also on those who contended there is sucha 
vast amount/of money in the Treasury, to inform 
the Secretary where it may be found. Nor could 
he conceive itto be other than a misapplication 
of. terms to call this an appropriation. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) has 
said that he views the question of making the de- 
posite of the jast instalment with the States as a 
question of faith, like that of making payment to 
any other creditor. To him, (Mr. A.) the position 
that this was a contract, seemed utterly untenable. 
Are the States our creditors to the amount of the 
last instalment? What consideration have we re- 
ceived for it? Has the money already deposited, 
‘gone to: pay our debts to the States? The gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) contends that the 
States furnish. a consideration, because they are 
obliged to agree to accept the money, and to pledge 
the faith of the States for its repayment. Now, 
this fact, to Mr A’s mind, showed it to he a depo- 


"site, clse why so much caution: as to securing the 


repayment of the money when needed? All the 
guards and securities to .this’end,:prove that it was 


the money of thé United States, and not that of the 
States. The deposite law of 1836, both in its letter 
and in its spirit, isa law for the safe-keeping of the 
money of the United States. We have power to 


- withdraw the money after its deposite, if we need 


it, and, of course, to withhold it. The law was 
based on the supposition of a surplus in the Trea- 
sury, and an available surplus. : 

The gentleman from Tennessee has said that he 
considered this a question whether our expendi- 
tures were to be reduced now or never, and con- 
tends that the expenditures under existing appro- 
priations can be so reduced as to supersede any 
necessity of- postponing the last instalment. It 
seemed to him (Mr. A.) that this is shown to be 
utterly impracticable. All expenditures have 
already been postponed in the Secretary’s estimates, 
which, after a most careful investigation, it was 
found could properly be dispensed with for the pre- 
sent. It must be apparent that the greatest reduc- 
tion which could, by any possibility, be made in the 


- expenditures of the last three months of this year, 


would not affect the balance in the Treasury to an 
amountsufficientto make any difference in the aspect 
of the question under consideration.. As to the refe- 
rence made by that gentleman to thesum in the hands 
of disbursing officers, it seemed only necessary to re- 
collect that this sum is not in the Treasury, and 
can in no manner be made applicable by the Se- 
cretary in the manner contended: for. Money in 
the hands of disbursing officers is charged, at once, 
to appropriations which are, by that,so much re- 
duced; and of the amount returned by the last re- 
ports as in the hands of those officers, half of it -is 
actually expended, and all the remainder contract- 
ed for. Should works under contract be stopped, 
every one must perceive, it would be a source of 
great expense and loss. We shouldbe beset with ap- 
plication afier application for damages on account 
ofbreaches of those contracts; and itrequires but very 
little acquaintance with such subjects to convince 
once that the responsibilities and the expense thus in- 
curred would, by far, counterbalance any advantage 
that could acerue to the Treasury. He (Mr. A.) be- 
lieved that a large majority of the friends of the 
administration would be found as ready as the 
gentleman from Tennessee to do all in their power 
to prevent extravagant appropriations. That gen- 
tleman has said that the professions of economy of 
this administration, like those of the last, were hol- 
low.“ In regard to the professions of the last 
administration, perhaps he [Mr. A.] ought to 
defer to the greater experience >of the gen- 
tleman from Tennesse, and. his superior op- 
portunities of judging. He had, however, been 
inclined to believe them sincere, and before 
he admitted the justice of the gentleman’s im- 
putation, he would like to inquire whether the 
friends of the gentieman, the National Republicans 
of the north, who. have been characterized by the 
gentieman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) as 
having reform on their lips and extravagance in 
their hearts, had nothing to do with these extrava- 


gant appropriations. But it did seem to him (Mr. | 


A.) that of all the extravagance ever heard of, of 
all the extravagance which it ever entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the greatest is that pro- 
posed by the opponents of this bill. It is to borrow 
money for the purpore of giving it away—ac- 
cording to the views of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Underwood) who contends that the 
States have a right lo. retain this money after they 
once get it—or to borrow money and pay interest 


for it, that it may be kept safely for us by the States, . 


who pay no interesi! In either view of the sub- 
ject, he called on gentlemen to show that this is not 
the worst of extravagance. f 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Biddle) 
had said that those voting for this bill, in its present 
shape, would subject themselves to the charge of 
insineerity, and of a low and hollow device, be- 
cause, while it professed merely to postpone, its real 
effect wonld be to repeal, the deposite law, so far 
as relates to the last instalment. He (Mr. A.) 
could-not see how this charge could be sustained, 
If there be insincerity chargeable any where, it 
would seem to him to apply much more forcibly to 
those who advocated the passage of the law of 
1836 as a deposite law, and now contend that it 


, pose this bill. 
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should be construed as a distribution law. Tt is 
within the knowledge of all that the passage of 
that law was urged on the ground that it was 
merely a law to regulate the deposites of our own 
money, and they are the persons who really mani- 
fest hostility to the principles of that law, who now 
view it in another light. By this they go far tosane- 
tion the justice and force of the arguments used by 
the opponents of the law against its aavption ; for 
it was earnestly contended, in opposition to its pas. 
sage, that it would prove. to be not what it pro- 
fessed to be, but a distribution la v. 

As measures contained in other bills reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means had been al- 
luded to, he might be permitted to notice a remark 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, that the true ob- 
ject of the administration was to establish a Trea- 
sury bank, and that this object was already indica- 
ted by a proposition for the issue of a large amount 
of Treasury notes for a currency. It was urmeces- 
sary to refer to the various precedents of such is- 


“sues by the Government, when no such imputa- 


tation was ever dreamed of. These precedents are 
familiar to all. But how does the matter stand? If 
the bill before. the committee pass, there will be a 
necessity for the issue of only ten millions, while, 
if tke bill be defeated, an amount of twenty mil- 
lions of notes will be required. Thus it seemed to 
him (Mr. A.) that this charge would apply with 
much more force to the opponents, than to the 
friends of the bill before the committee. 

Tt was not without some surprise that he heard a 
‘call made on those jn favor of State rights to op- 
It seemed to him that nothing could 
so effectually destroy State pride, and the rights of 
the States, as to make them the eager and humble 
expectants of the bounty of the General Govern- 
ment; to introduce them here as requesting the Go- 
vernment to borrow money for the purpose of dis- 
tributing it among them. The very worst feature 
of the principles of those who have upheld what 
they call the American system is here discernible; 
that which indicates the disposition to kcep up a 
high tariff for protection, and to disregard. the true 
doctrine of limiting our revenue to our expendi- 
tures—an-earlier observance of which would have 
preserved us from many, if not all, of the dificul- 
ties with which, of late years, this Government has 
had to contend. 

Nor could he admit that the argument drawn 
from the fact, thata postponement of the last in- 
stalment might interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Slates, as to its disposition, was a 
legitimate argument. The States had no reason to 
consider the money as their own, and any legisla- 
tion founded on that supposition was, thns far, 
improvident legislation. No one certainly re- 
gretted any inconvenience to which the States 
might be subjected more than himself. His con» 
stituents would suffer their share of any such in- 
convenience. It was his opinion, and he doubted 
not that he agreed in this with a large wajority of 
his constiuents, that we have no constitutional 
right to raise money for the purpose of paying 
over this last instalment; and were the inconye- 
niences whieh would result them to far greater, he 
could confidently say they were too patriotic, and 
too much attached to the Constitution of their 
country to desire the violation of so important a 
principle. But the inconvenience would, in no 
case, be very general or very great. ‘This money 
goes in too many instances into the hands of a 
limited number of favored. individuals, and in 
some States tc the use of corporations; and its dis- 
tribution is, at hest, a taxation of the many for the 
benefit of a few. 

As allusions had been made to the Message of 


' the President, and-to the existing embarrassments 


of the country, together with the means of reliey- 
ing them, Mr. A. -would briefly advert to these to- 
pics. Wehad heard it said by gentlemen of the 
opposition that they did not come here prepared to 
introduce or suggest any measures of relief; yet 
they had animadverted with the greatest’ severity 
on the Message of the President as proposing no 
such measures. Unless they knew of some mea- 
sure proper to be suggested, would they be so un- 
just as to condemn the President for not suggesting 


‘it? Yetit-has been here stated more than. once 
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that they would suggest nothing, It seemed to him 
(Mr. A.) that they were reduced to the dilemma of 
either acknowledging that they had no measure 
which they could suggest, or that their favorite 
measure is such that they shrink from presenting it 
before the people. ` 

We bave, indeed, heard a caution given to`the 
gentlemen of the opposition, not to bring forward 
any proposition for a national bank, because such 
a measure was odious to a majority of the people. 
But, sir, thanks to` the frankness of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle) there is no 
longer any donbt or concealment upon this subject. 
The embarrassments of the country, which those 
gentlemen represent in the most Vivid.colors, are all 
ascribed to the destruction of the United States 
Bank; and the establishment of such an institution 
is set forth as the panacea which is to restore every 
thing to health, and bring back our former high and 
palmy state of. prosperity. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has asserted that 
the great canse of mischief was the veto of 1833, 
occasioned by that clause in the Constitution. which 
makes the will of. the President, in the exercise of 
the veto power, paramount to the will of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Had it not been for this, 
said the gentleman from Kentucky, we should now 
have a national bank. He (Mr. A.) viewed the 
matter differently. The exercise of the veto power 
in that instance by the President, who, in this re- 
spect, acted as the agent of the people who elected 
him, prevented the representatives from fastening, 
by an accidental majority, an odious and irrespon- 
sible moneyed oligarchy on the people, against 
their will. And in that provision of the Constitu- 
tion he (Mr. A.) saw a wise provision, which pre- 
vented the will of the people from being thwarted 
by accidental circumstances, and secured to it, in 
the end, its full force and effect. 

The issue is now fairly presented, and (said Mr. 
A.) let it be proclaimed to the people of the country 
that the true issue to be tried is, a Bank of the 
United States, er no bank. The gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania had referred to the recent election in 
Maine in connection with the doctrines of the 
Message, and had adverted to that election as 
showing the rise of a “star in the East.” The 
doctrines of tae Message had been termed on this 
floor revolutionary. He thought that those doc- 
trines were the doctrines really. deserving that 
epithet, which would lead us to overturn the Con- 
stitution and to do that which we have no consti- 
tutional right to do. He (Mr. A.) believed that 
the doctrines of the Message were such as a vast 
majority of the people would approve, and that the 
sentiments there avowed would find a hearty and 
cordial response in their bosoms. ` It was just such 
a message as was earnestly and ardently desired 
and expected by the people; and the President, in 
sending forth that able and. admirable document, 
had done that without which no one can obtain 
permanent greatness or renown-—he has identified 
himself with the spirit of the age. 

There are gentlemen on this floor, representing 
the State of Maine, abundantly able to speak in 
her behalf; but he (Mr. A ) knew a little of the 
spirit ot the democracy of the North, and he would 
venture to say, that, let the true issue be presented 
to them, and the principles of the Message be well 
weighed and understood, and they would rise, and, 
to a man, they would gird on their armor and bare 
their blades, and, shoulder to shoulder, they would 
again fight the battle of liberty. And he could tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that, ere another 
year, his “star in the East” will have proved but 
an igais fatuus which has deceived him with a 
false and delusive hope, and. the trne star in the 
East will re-appear~the star of the morning—the 
harbinger of full and glorious day.. 

He hoped he might be pardoned by the commit- 
tee if he alluded briefly to the imputations which 
have been made on the Secretary. of the Treasury. 
That distinguished officer was a native of his (Mr. 
A’s) native State, and of his native county. One 
imputation which has been thrown out is, that the 
Secretary is opposed to the deposite law, and that 
he has (if he, Mr. A. understood the charge) 
thrown a large amount of money into the hands 


of disbursing officers, so that it could not be 
available for the purpose of paying the fourth 
instalment. If gentlemen would take the trouble 
to examine the information communicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subjeci, they 
would discover the injustice of this imputation in 
the fact that the amount in the hands of disbursing 
officers is less than it was in May last, the'time of 
the suspension of specie payments. He would 
also remark that the complaint which has been so 
earnestly made concerning extravagant appropria- 
tions, seems hardly consistent with another source 
of complaint against that officer, who has also 
been aceused of taunting Congress with the fact 
that their appropriations were larger than he had 
recommended or could approve. He thought that 
some observations which have been made here in 
relation .to the Secretary might well have been 
spared. 

Is there any secret cause of sensibility which 


‘prompts these attacks on the part of the friends’of 


the Bank of the United States? Do they result from 
the fact which is before the committee, in an an- 
swer to the resolution of ingniry proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has paid large classes 
of public creditors in gold and silver, while this fa- 
vorite Bank of the United States, in violation of 
its charter and of the plainest moral obligations, 
refuses to pay one single dollar? 

That individual, said Mr. A. needed not the aid 
of his humble vindication: his distinguished career 
is well known to the nation. la his native State, 
as an advocate, he had few equals, and no supe- 
riors at a bar, which, for learning and talent, is un- 
surpassed by that of any State in the Union. 
Elevated tothe bench at a very early age, his dig- 
nity, impartiality, and varied legal attainments, 
secured the respect of that bar, and the confidence 
of the suitors in his court; and his published legal 
opinions are justly admired for their clearness of 
conception, their correct diction, and their profound 
learning. Having filled the chair of Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate of his State, he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States; and in that body, 
amidst a constellation of talent never surpassed, he 
stood in the very first rank as a stalesinan and de- 
bater; and in the administration of two departments 
of this Government, and especially of the Treasury 
Department in the late difficult crisis, his eminent 
abilities, aided by that without which the greatest 
abilities are of little avail—his persevering and 
untiring industry—have placed him on an enviable 
eminence in the eyes of the American people—an 
eminence far above the reach of the shafts which 


have been, or may be, aimed at him. 


moremore na m aeee a 


REMARKS OF MR BELL, 


Ov TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, September 
19, 1837.—The House having resumed, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
the consideration of the bill. from the Senate to 
postpone the payment to the States of the fourth 
instalment of the deposites under the distribution 
act of 1836. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, said, that although 
this was one of a series of measures, the tendency 
of which was to consummate an important and fa- 


‘vorite policy of the administration, or for that rea- 


son might aford any latitude of debate. that might 
be desirable to those who wished to enier into the 
discussion of any one or all those measures, yet he 
should not avail himself of this liberty. He con- 
sidered the question directly connecied with the 
measure proposed in the bill under consideration of 
grcat importance enough to engage his attention on 
this occasion. Again: the other measures to which 
he had alluded, and which were proposed in con- 
nection with this one, as different parts of one and the 
same general system, were each of them of weight 
and interest enough to demand and receive a sepa- 
rate discussicn, and a separate determination of the 
questions they involved. 

It cannot be disgnised, said Mr. B. that the bills 
already reported in this House, and which received 
the sanction of the Senate, whatever gentlemen 
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might profess, and whatever some of them might 
perhaps very honestly think, wereso many featurés 
of a project which found extensive countenance, 
and the object of which was to establish, in fact, a> 
national banka Treasury bank of deposite and 
issue. Disguise it as they may; such a plan has 
been conceived, aud not only conceived, but actu- 
ally embodied to a considerable extent in the bills 
which have been reporied from a committee of this 
House. The plan is to establish a Government 
bank under the proper disguises for the present,and 
throagh its agency to substitute a circulating me- 
dium composed of Federal Government paper, 
instead of the notes of State banks.’ We have the 
germ of this bank now before us; its parts are 
already sufficiently developed to. indicate its true 
character. At another session, or in another Con- 
gress, by one or another addition, by way of amend- 
ment, we shall eventually behold the monster de- 
veloped in all its frightful proportions. Sucha 
subject is surely of consequence enough by itself to 
occupy the attention of the House, without connec- 
ting it with the less important subject under consi- 
deration. be : 
But the questions presented by this bill are of 
great interest to the country. It is true, the object 
to be accomplished by it tas less connection with 
the great results to which I have alluded, than any 
one of the other measures proposed for our adop- 
tion; and I believe it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, to have originated more from the settled hos- 
tility of the administration to the policy of the de- 
posite law of 1836, than from any actual necessity 
of the Government, or its tendency to, promote the 
favorite fiscal policy of the Executive; but still it is 
of a piece with the general conduct and policy of 
those in power. One question which will be found 
to arise under the present bill, involves the public 
faith. The question is presented, whether Con- 
gress or the Federal Governiment-is nct bound to 
keep its promise, or comply with its ebgagenionts 
with the States of the. Union, by obligations as 
strong as any that can exist between it and its cre- 
ditors, of any other nature or description. Itisa 
question whether, if the States agreed to accept the 
deposite of the surplus in the Treasury, according 
to the terms of the act of 1936, by which it was 
tendered to them, there wasnot, from that moment, 
a contract between them, as obligatory as any other 
corspact between the Government and the States 
can be. Can the General Government, without 
consuiting the other parties to this arrangement, 
dissolve it without a breach of faith? po 
But, sir, there is another and a much more im- 
pressive and important’ inquiry which presents it- 
self in considering the effect of this bill—I mean 
the great question whether the expenditures of ‘this 
Government are to be reduced now or ever? This 
is now the issue, and it is to be determined almost 
exclusively by this House. We already know the 
determination of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment, and all the influence attached to it; and 
we know, too, the decision of the other branch of 
the National Legislature. It devolves upon this 
House, I repeat, to settle the issue, whether the ex- 
penditures of this Government, after having been 
increased nearly threefold within the last few 
years, are to be reduced now orever. These are 
questions, truly, which may command our exclu- 
sive attention for a season. With these convic- 
tions, and a corresponding determination, 1 shail 
proeced to make as succinct a statement of what I 
believe to be the cxisting condition of the Treasury 
as I can, that it may be scen whether the repeal of 
the act of 1836, proposed by the bill under- con- 
sideration, is demanded by the state of the Trea- 
sury, or by the public interest; for, if it be ‘so; I 
shall be prepared to give it my support.” 7 
Much confnsion was produced yesterday | 
mere statement of the condition of the T 
which was presented to the: House by the chai 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cam- 
breleng.) I do not méan to say that the siyrement 
of that gentleman varies. materially from ihat of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but certainly it was 
well calculated to add. to the difficalties whieh all 
must have felt in: coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to what is the real state of the Nalional 
Treasury. j 
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Be propose to present a statement based upon the 
facts. and estimates contained in the several reports 
made: by the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
present session, which I believe may be relied 

“upon, At all events, I shall.be obliged to any 
gentleman who shall detect any error in my state- 
ment to point it oul to me as I proceed. 
"The whole amount chargeable Nd law 

upon the Treasury, during the pre- : 

a sent year, (1837,).is  - - $85,621,228 
Viz: The amount ascertain- ; 

ed to be.in the Treasury 

on the Ist ‘Jan.. 1337, af- 
ter reserving $5,000,000, 
according to the act of 
23d Tune, 1836, providing 
for the deposite and dis- 
tribution of the surplus in 
the Treasury among the 
several Slates, - $37,468,859 
Balance of appropriations 

of former year remaining 
unexpended on Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1837, -~ ; 

Appropriations for the ordi- 

mary servite of the. cur- 

tent year, (1837,) - 31,400,087 
Aggregate charge upon — 

Treasury, 
The whole amount of moneys in the 

Treasury during the present year, 
- (1837,) and arplicable by law. to the 

payment of the charge 

upon it, above stated, is 64,326,178 

Viz: The sum ascertained 

_ to.be in the Treasury on 
the Ist January, 1837, 42,468,859 
Additional sums ascertain- 
ed by subsequent returns 
from banks to have been 
in the Treasury on the 
same day, - - 

Receipts into the Treasury 
`: from the customs, sales 
Of: public’ lands, : and 

other sources, during the 
two first quarters of the 
current year, (1837,) - 

Receipts into the Treasu- 

ry, estimated for the two 

` Jast quarters of the cur- 
yent year, (1837,) upon 
the supposition that the 
merchants’ bonds will be 

. extended for six months ~ 
‘Add this further amount, 
ascertained to have been 
received into the Trea- 
sury during the two first 
quarters of the year, and 
omitted to bè stated in 
: carrying out his aggre- 
gate of receipts, in the 
report of the Secretary 
_of the Treasury, by mis- 
take «=. - ~ 

Making the aggregate of — 

means. in the Treasury 
during the year -~ - ~ 

‘By this statement it appears that the 

means in the Treasury, during the 
current year, will fall short of the 
amount chargeable by law upon it by 

But it has happened that, at the end of 

every year, for several years past, 
there was a large amount. of the 
charges existing against the Treasury 
by law, which were not demanded 
within the year; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury states in his report to 

“the House, dated the 1ith of Sep- 

iir tember. instant, (1837,) that he has 

/ already ascertained that the sum of 
: 15,900,000, included in the amount 


16,752,282 


85,621,228 


64,839,441 


1,670,137 


13,187,182 


7,000,000 


513,263 


20,781,787 


“above stated as. chargeable by law 
i will not be 
for during the year. 

may, therefore, be deduct- 
ed from the amount first stated as the 


aggregate of the charges against the - 
Treasury during the year, which will 
then leave an actual demand against 
the Treasury during the year amount- 
ing to - -> - -7 
And exhibit a deficit of means in the 
Treasury to meet the actual demands 
of it during the year, amounting only 
tothe sum of ~ 5,781,787 
But this deficit is more apparent than real; for 
we think there isa large sum of money in the hands 
of superintendents of public works, of officers at- 
tached to the subsistence department of the army 
and navy, and disbursing officers generally, which 
ought, in truth, to be pat to the credit of the Trea- 
surer, and be stated’as a part of the moneys ir the 
Treasury, but which, in fact, is not so stated. The 
Secretary, in his report of the 1lth óf September, 
instant, admits that the sum of $5,000,000 was 
then in the hands of disbursing: officers. If this 
sum be added to the amount of moneys above sta- 
ted to be in the Treasury during the year, the 
amount will stand thus: 
Amount of actual demands against 
the Treasury during the current year, 
(1837,) - - - $70,621,228 
Actual amount of money in the Trea- 
sury to meet the demands upon it dur- 
ing the year. - - - - 69,839,441 


Deficit - : - $781,787 


This small defalcation, let it be borne in mind, is 
brought out by a statement based exclusively upon 
the statements and estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. For the most obvious reasons, his esti- 
mates of receipts into the Treasury, as well as his 
estimate of the probable expenditure during the re- 
mainder of the year, must be viewed as having 
been made upon the minimum basis as to re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, and the maximum as to 
expenditures. I do not, indeed, deny that this was 
his duty. He should always make his calculations 
so as to have means enough to meet all probable 
demands; butin this case there has been a more 
powerful motive than usual to underrate the re- 
ceipts, and to overrate the expenditures—the inte- 
rest felt in making out a case which will justify the 
repeal of the deposite act of 1836; at least so far-as 
the future and last payment to the States is con 
cerned. But for this interest, there cau be but lit- 
tle donbt that he could have’ ascertained that some 
seventeen or eighteen millions of the existing charges 
against the Treasury might be postponed until next 
year, instead of the $15,000,000, as stated in his 
report; perhaps even 20 millions cr more might 
have been stated as the probable amount of unex- 

„pended balances at the close of the present year. 
The same remarks will apply to his estimate of the 
probable receipts into the Treasury during the two 
last quarters of the year. I have taken-his estimate 
of seven millions; but really, whether any greater 
indulgence is given on duty bonds or those he has 
recommended, or not, itseems tome that hisestimate 
is too smail. But without noticing this point fur- 
ther at present, I proceed to make a statement of 
the expenditures of the present year, founded also 
upon the facts and estimates of the several reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Any statement 
ofthe expenditures only answers the purpose of 
elucidating and verifying the statement already 
made of the actual and probable demand upon the 
Treasury during the year. Such a statement will 
serve only to show the different items of which the 
charges admitted to exist against the Treasury con- 
sists. 


Whole amount of expenditures for 

the current year, 1837, as appears 

from the several reports of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, will be - $70,545,098 
Viz: Amount already expended or 

withdrawn from the Treasury between 

the Ist of January and the 11th of Sep- 

tember instant, and now being expend- 

ed, for the ordinary service of the cur- 

rent year, 1837 ~ - - 24,075,239 
The amount drawn from the Trea- _ ; 

sury and paid to the States, or for 

which transfer drafts have issued and 


stand charged to the States under the 
act of the 2d of June, 1836 - - 
Aggregate expenditure of all descrip- 
tions between the Ist of J: anuary and 
the Lith of September instant — 
Estimated amount of expenditure for 
the remainder of the year, or until the 
lst of January, 1838, viz: 
For the ordinary service of the Go- 
vernment - - - - 9,600,000 
For the payment of the 4th instal- 
ment due the States under the act of 
the 23d of June, 1836 - - 
Total of expenditures for the cur- 
rent year, [1837,] and which will be 
seen to be equivalent to the. total 
amount of the actual demands or 
charges against the Treasury, as alrea- 
dy stated in another form - - 
Difference between the expenditures, 
actual and required, during the year, 
and the amount of moneys actually at 
the disposal of the Government, as 
before stated - - ` 781,787 
This, thev, is a true exhibition of the Treasury, 
andof its ability to meet the demands against it 
during the present year, including the 4th instal- 


28,101,645 


52,176,884 


9,367,214 


70,545,098 


“ment due the States. under the act of 1836, accord- 


ing to the statements and estimates of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury himself. The only exception 
which can be taken to the statement which I have 
made, is, that the amount of $5,000,000 in the hands 
of disbursing officers, which I have stated as being 
at the disposal of the Government, and which 
ought to have been enumerated as a part of the 
moneys on hand to meet accruing expenditures, is 
already expended, or at all events cannot be made 
liable for any other object of public expenditure, 
than. those to meet which they were drawn from 
the Treasury. I insist, sir, that these moneys are 
an actual subsisting und on hand, and conslitute a 
part of the actual and available means of the 
Treasury, as any other moneys of the same amount. 
It is true that amount of money has been drawn 
from the Treasury, to be expended upon certain 
specific objects; but what are those objects, and 
how do they differ from those objects which call 
for expenditures in some one or all of the remain- 
ing months of the year? Those objects upon which 
a great part of the nine: millions, the estimated 
amount of expenditures for the two last quarters of 
the year is to be expended? They are the same; 
and to make these moneys actually available within 
the year, it is only necessary to require of the dis- 
bursing officers attached to the various departments 
of the public service, to exhaust the funds already 
in their hands, before they apply to the Treasury 
for any new supply. In this way we shall find that 
the. Treasury is, and has for several years 
been, richer by five or six millions than in fact it 
has been represented to be by the Secretary. I 
have heretofore denounced this practice of keeping 
out five or six millions in the hands of disbursing 
officers as a gross abuse, and une which calls for 
redress. It has only sprung up within the last few 
years, and is only one of a great number of 
similar abuses which have arisen from a redundant 
Treasury. 


In former times, some half million of a miilion 
of dollars was regarded asa large amount to be 
outstanding, and unexpended in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers. Scarcely any contingency can 
arise at a time when the Government has so many 
depositorics of the public moneys, situated in every 
part of the Union, that a greater amount than half 
a million could be required to be placed, at any 
one time, in the hands of disbursing agents or offi- 
cers. It is a practice not only dangerous to the 
safety of the public funds, but, which gives rise to 
the increase of favoritism, and an extension of the 
Government patronage connected with the Trea- 
sury, in a form the most corrupting, as well as in- 
jurious to the public service. It was stated to- 
wards the close of the year 1835, by the newspaper 
organ of the Government, printed in this city, that 
the amount then in the hands of the disbursing of- 
ficers of the Government, unexpended, was about 
six millions.of dollars.. Upwards of five millions 
are stated to have been in their hands, by the Se- 
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cretary of the Treasury, cn the Ist of May last, 
-and a similar amount.is admitted to have been in 
their hands on the Lith of. this month. In truth, 
sir, this has now, in practice, become a standing 
dead fand, so far as the public use of it is cone 
cerned. Instead of lying in the hands of disbursing 
agents, or being deposited to their credit in the 
banks from month to month and from year to year, 
I wish it brought forth, and actual/y expended du- 
ring the present embarrassed condition of the Trea- 
sury and the country. It is now contemplated 
that this amount, or an average amount, will be 
in the hands of disbursing agents at all times, and 
it is upon this calculation that it is contended that 
this fund will add nothing to the means stated to 
be in the Treasury. ‘I affirm, that if you will re- 
quire these five millions to be actually expended, 
to the dregs, during the remaining quarter of the 
present year, it will diminish the. estimated de- 
mands upon the Treasury during that period, by 
that amount. I insist, too, that this is the proper 
ume to cure this evil. It has already been shown, 
that if this amount can be applied to the public ser- 
vice during the year, besides what is not yet drawn 
trom the Treasury, the fourth instalment can be 
‘safely paid to the States, without leaving any ma- 
terial deficit in the Treasury, even admitting the 
receipts for the two last quarters of the year to be 
no more than they are estimated by the Secretary 
himself. 

Butit is contended by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng) that 
at least one million of the moneys in the Treasury 
should be reserved for the purposes of the Mint. I 
say, sir, that at such a crisis in our fiseal affairs, it 
is idle longer to be deluded by the expectation that 
the country or its currency is to be relieved by the 
operations of the Mint! Wehave had quite enough 
of such experiments already. It is said, however, 
by the gentleman, that five hundred thousand dol- 
lars are already in the Mint. In reply, I say let 
us un-mint it, then, if I may coin a word; and I am 
sure my coin is in quite as good taste as the new 
gold and silver coins which have issucd lately from 
the Mint. I say, can we not reach this fand by 
law, if necessary? Let us reduce the amount em- 
ployed in the Mint for the present, and until we 
shall have the means of carrying out the policy of 
recoining all the gold in this country, or that can 
be got from other countries. 


[Mr. Mercer informed Mr. Beru that the 
amount formerly required for the use of the Mint 
was only 200,000 dollars.] 

We have only, then, (continued Mr. BeLL,) to 
bring back the operations of the Mint to the stand- 
ard which answered so well until the recent experi- 
ment commenced upon the currency. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cambre- 
leng} also contends that we must provide the means 
of keeping a contingent fund of four or five mil- 
lions always in the Treasury; and he reminds us 
that that amount was required to be reserved in 
the Treasury by the deposite act of 1836. Does 
the gentleman mean to say that this fund must 
always be in the Treasury? Does he regard it: in 
the light of a fixture, which, for the honor and 
safety of the Treasury, is never to be removed or 
disturbed? Sir, for what purpose is a contingent 
fund desirable or useful, but to mect just such a 
crisis—just such an emergency, as the present? It 
is the very purpose of its creation to meet uhex- 
pected calls upon the Treasury—to supply unex- 
pected deficiencies at periods like the present. No 
such absuid idea as that which seems to have 
weight'with the gentleman from New York, ever 


entered the heads cf those who recommended the . 


policy of always keeping a contingent fund of any 
amount in the Treasury. 

` [Mr. Mercer here informed Mr. B. that the 
amount formerly regarded as a sufficient contingent 
fund was only two millions.] 

And even that amount, said Mr. B. was designed 
to answer demands upon the Treasury, when there 
should happen to be no other funds on hand. 

It has been argued that in any form in which 
the means of the Government ‘can be presented, 
there will be a deficit, or an excess of the amount 
chargeable by law upon the Treasury during the 
year over the moneys at the disposal of the Govern- 


ment. This is true, if we include the fifteen mil- 
lions chargeable upon the Treasury, which the Se- 


cretary himself admits may be postponed until the — 


next year, (1838;) but, sir, we are called here to 
provide the necessary means to carry on the Go- 
vernment and to pay all demands upon its Treasu- 
ry during the present year. It is not our business 
to anticipate the future demands upon the Treasu- 
ry, and to provide for them, though we are pro- 
viding an ample fund for that purpose, if we post- 
pone the collection of all the outstanding daty 
bonds until the next year. It will be the proper 
. business of the next session of Congress to pro- 
vide for the éxpenditures of the year 1838; and we 
shall then do it, after having the benefit of another 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, in which. 
it will be his duty to point out the ways and means 
of meeting the expenditures of the next year. We 
have enough to do now, to provide the means ne- 
cessary to meet the expenditures for. the remainder 
of the present year. f 
Jt is true, Mr. Chairman, that we have now an 
estimate before us for an additional expenditure for 
the support of the war against the Indians in 
Florida of $1,600,000. If this was not anticipated 


and included in the estimates of the expenditures - 


for the remainder of the present year, submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the 
House, it will increase the deficit or. balance of 
charges upon the Treasury during the year, over 
the means at the disposal of the Government, by 
that amount. But, sir, even with that addition, the 
deficit will not be serious, and will constitute no 
substantial obstruction to the payment of all de- 
mands upon it. A small amount of receipts into 
the Treasury during the two last quarters of the 
year, or if haif the amount of ihe Treasury pro- 
tested drafts admitted in the repori of the Secretary 
(4,006,060) to be now in circulation should con- 
tinue, which will no doubt be the case, there will 
still be no actual want of means in the. Treasury 
durigg the year. $ 

_ In the statement I have made of the condition of 
the Treasury, it must be remembered, I have taken 
the statements and calculations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as the basis. 

But let us see what sort of a report upon the 
financial condition of the country we might have 
expected, and would probably have received, from 
an administration which was not hostile to the po- 
licy of theact of June, 1836, and which had no 
interest in embarrassing the States, and in making 
the distribution act unpopular; or, if such an inte- 
rest was felt, was too magnanimous and patriotic 
to be actuated by such motives. 

A truly republican and patriotic Executive, I 
can readily suppose, would have made some such 
statement as the following: 

Whole amount chargeable by law upon 

the Treasury during the year 1837, 

inclusive of the amount due the 

States under the actof June, 1836— 

viz: balance of appropriations of for- 

mer years remaining nnexpended on 

the Ist of January, 1837, $16,752,283 
Appropriations for the year 

1837, exclusive of the 

Post Office Department - 31,400,087 
$48, 152,370 
From this amount, however, may be 

deducted the following sums, viz: 

amount of appropriations for the 

year 1836, and the present year, 

which will probably not be required 

during the present year, $16,500,000 
The amount of appropria- 

tions for the years 1836 

aad 1837, which may be 

withheld from the ob- 

jects to which they were 

appropriated if Congress 

shall consent, - without 

any material injury to the 

public service - - 5,500,000 
Making an aggregateof ——————$22,000,000 
Which being deducted from the sum 

stated as the whole amount chargea- 

ble upon the Treasury during the 

present year, will leave a balance of 


H. of Reps. 
existing appropriations which. will 
probably be required to be expended 
for the ordinary-service of the year 
(1837) amounting to 426,152,370 
Add the amount of the 4th. © : 
instalment due the States 
ander act of 23d June, 
1836, which is yet un- 


paid - - 9,867,214 


And the whole amount of the actual 
demands upon the Treasury during 
the current year will be - - 

To sapply this necessary demand upon 
the Treasury, the following means 
may be stated as at the disposal of 
the Government during: the current 
year—viz: balance in the ‘Treasury . 
on the Ist January, 1837, after set- 
ting apart the amount due the States 
according to the act of .23d June, 
1836 - ©- ~ $6,690,137 

Receipts into the Treasury eS 
during the two first quar- f 
ters of the current year - 

Estimated receipts during 
the two last quarters of 
the current year - 

The amount of the 4th in- 
stalment due the States 
under theact of 23d June, 
1836, which was set apart 
on the Ist January, 1837, 
and which has not vet 
been drawn from the 
‘Treasury - - 

The amount remaining in 
the hands of disbursing 
oMcers, which, though 
drawn from the Tréasu- 
ry, is unexpended, and 
may fairly and perfectly 
be regarded as at the dis- 
posal of the Government, 
and applicable to the ser- 
vice of the current year, 5,000,000 

Aggregate of means, me hd 737,406 
By this statement, it appears that, there will be a 

surplus in the Treasury amounting to $9,218,822, 

The only explanations which this statement may 
seem to require relate tothe estimate of receipts 
for the two last quarters of the year, and the pro- 
proposed reduction of the expenditures, 

T have estimated the receipts into the Treasury 
from all sources during the two last quarters of the 
present year at $10,000,000, or at the rate of $20,- 
000,000 for the whole year, I observe that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
estimates the receipts for the Jast quarter of the year 
at $4,000,000, which is only one million less for the 
quarter than the estimate I have stated. He gives 
us no estimate of the receipts for the third or cur- 
rent quarter of the year, nor does the Secretary of 
the Treasury favor us with his estimate for the 
third quarter. He contents himself by stating the 
probable receipt in one contingency at $9,000,000; 
in onc other contingency, at $7,000,000; and in 
still another, at $4,500,000. The amount is un- 
doubtedly contingent, but I think the estimate of 
the Secretary ïs too low, in any event affecting the 
revenue that is at all probable. But, suppose, sir, 
that I have overrated the receipts for the two last 
quar'ers of the year by $3,000,000, and that the 
expenditures have been estimated too low by an 
equal amount, there will still be an excess in the 
Treasury of $3,218,822. 

But the reduction I have proposed in the expen- 
ditures of the year demands a fuller explanation. 
It will be seen that I have stated the unexpended 
balances at the end of the present year at sixteen 
millions and a half. This is less than tie anrount 
remainining unexpended atthe close of the year 
1836, and it ought to. be borne in’ mind tat most 
of the items of appropriation which remained un- 
expended at the close of Jast year are still out- 
standing, and must, of necessity, compose the prin- 
cipal of the fifteen millions which the Secretary ad- 
mits will not be called for during the present year. 
The appropriations for the present year, applicable 


10,700,445 


10,000,000 


9,367,214 
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toa great variety of objects, are unusually large 
and extravagant. In statinga much lower esti- 
mate of expenditures for the present year than that 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, I have 
supposed that there might be a decided determina- 
lon in this House, under the extaordinary circum- 
stances of the times, to insist upon a very conside- 
rable reduction of the expenditures-of the Govern- 
ment. 
thought proper to make a more detailed statement 
to the House than he has-done upon the subject. of 
the unexpended balances of existing appropriations, 
that we might speak and act upon this subject 
with greater certainty. Ibeg leave, however, to 
submit a statement of appropriations for the pre- 
sent year to a great many objects, amounting in 
the whole to a much larger sum than I have stated 
in the general estimate I have just presented; which, 
in wy opinion, may be properly, dispensed with 
during the present year, either in whole or in part, 


and which, I venture to say, do not constitute any- 


material proportion of the fifteen millions which 

the Secretary supposes may be safely postponed till 

the next year. zs f 
For public buildings in the city of 


Washington ~ - - - 357,000 
For various additions and improve- 

ments connected with the Mint - . - 202,500 
For surveys of public lands - - 147,500 
For national armories - - 360,000 
For the armament of fortifications - 200,000 
For arsenals - ~ - - 373,000. 
For constructing new wall, &c. at . 

Harpers Ferry _ -, - - 53,000 
For arming and equipping the militia 100,000” 
For ordnance and ordnance storey - 72,000 
For improvement of navy yards - 538,550 
For building two sloops of war - 280,600 
For six vessels of war, &c. - - 400,000 
For construction and repair of certain 

roads - - ~ >. - 462,496 


For removal of obstructions in and at 
the mouths of certain rivers, harbors, 

&e. = - : - - 1,912,188 

For new light-houses, light-boats, &c. 921,000 

Aggregate amount - $6,376,734 

T have made out this statement of the principal 
items of the appropriations for the present year, 
which caught my eye in running hastily over 
them, and which appeared to me might be re- 
trenched with the least injury to the public interest. 
The sum might be easily swelled, by addition of 
various other appropriations ofa similar character, 
to eight or nine millions. (Mr. B. was here re- 
minded, by gentlemen sitting near him, of the ex- 
ploring expedition, the new custom-houses, &c.) I 
am aware that I haye omitted in the statement I 
have presented a large number of appropriations 
equally extravagant and uncalled for. But to illus- 
trate the general character of these appropriations, I 
would call. the attention of the committee to the fact, 
that although we have heen repeatedly infurmed from 
the proper department of the Government that 
hight-houses had been multiplied beyond any actnal 
necessity upon our Lake and Atlantic coasts, yet 
we find nearly a million appropriated to new ones 
during the present year. Except the improvements 
of this nature projected in the entrance to the har- 
bor of New York, I venture to assert, that scarcely 
one of the numerons new light-houses embraced in 
the last light-house bill is of aay real importance. 
The members of the late Congress will sustain me 
in the statement that the appropriations for the 
present year were enlarged to a most unusual and 
extravagant amouni, for the purpose of exhausting 
the surplus which it was supposed might accumu- 
late in the Treasury during the present year; and 
l appeal to the House whether there is not now 
an ample pretext, in the reduced state of the 
finances of the country, to repeal at least ro much 
as appears evidently excessive and extravagant, 

I feei very sensibly, Mr. Chairman, the advan- 
tages which the gentlemen connected with the ad- 
ministration may have in the argument upon this 
point. Ineither know, nor have I the means of 
knowing, so long as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shail delay his report upon the subject, what por- 
tion of the appropriations I haye alluded to for the 


I am sorry that the Sectetary has not. 
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present year have already been expended; and what 
portion besides may be required to fulfil contracts 
or engagements, which are binding upon the Go- 
vernment. {submitted a resolution at an early 
day of the session, with a view to get information 
from the Treasury on this point. Iam aware that 
it may be in the power of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to rise in his 
place, and declare that the whole or the greater 


part of the sums I propose to retrench are already ` 


bound by contract; but T can remind the gentleman 
that if he shall do so, he will find some obstacles 
inhis path likewise. He informed us, the other 
day, that the unexpended appropriations in the 
month of March last, of the present year, were 
twenty-eight or nine millions. .We all must 
remember well that, in the month of April follow- 
ing, the pressure in the money market had already 
increased to such extent as- to shake, in some de- 
gree, the general credit of the country; some of the 


-largest failures had already taken place in New 


Orleans, and one at least in New York. What 
followed.in May, June,-and July, I forbear to re- 
hearse. We know, however, that in these months 
there was a general wreck of commerce and bank 
credit. Can it be possible that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the other departments of the 
Government, under the existing state of the coun- 
try, and of its financial condition and prospects, 
did fee} it to be their duty to hasten the expendi- 
ture of the extravagant appropriations for the year— 
to expedite and precipitate contracts and engage- 
ments; that three thousand superintendents of pub- 
lic works, engineers, and other agents engaged in 
the expenditure of the public moneys were instruct- 
ed to make imfnediate engagements to the extent 
of the moneys appropriated? 


Atsuch a crisis can it be possible that any of the 
heads of the Executive Departments vould have 
been so resardiess of the true interest and condition 
of the country as to have encouraged or even per- 
mitted any new contracts or engagements, after it 
became at least doubtful whether the banks which 
held so large a portion of the publie funds might 
not prove wholly insolvent, or, at all events, be so 
crippled in their means as to afford no certain pros- 
pect of being able to pay their debis to the Govern- 
ment? Yet, sir, unless this reckless and indefensi- 
ble course has been pursued by the Government, 
there are no censiderable engagements existing for 
the expenditure of the appropriations of the present 
year, except for indispensable objects connected 
with the support of Government, and the mainte- 
nance of the Army and Navy. But we shall see 
how this is, I hope, in due time. 
thing, that a wise and provident administration, 
under the circumstances of. the country, and after 
the true complexion of the crisis was developed. 
last spring, would have permitted no engagement 
for the expenditure of money, except for indispen- 
sable objects: But, whatever may be the amount 
or nature of existing engagements; I trust the sum 
of five millions and a half may, and I believe will, 
still be found free from any such impediment. and 
that we may retrench at least that amount of the 
appropriations for the present year. 


Ihave now presented such a Statement, founded 
upon the report of the Secretary cf the Treasury, as 
I think will be seen to be in strict accordance with 
the facts therein stated. I have also exhibited a 
statement of the condition of the Treasury, based 
upon my own estimates, both of the probable re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the two last quarters of 
the year, which varies materially from the views of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The explanations 
I have given of the different conclusions to which I 


have arrived, I hope wil! be regarded as at least | 


deserving the attention of the House. Bat before 
I preceed to notice, a little more in detail, what I 
consider the most material questions connected with 
this bill, and to which T have more than once aliud- 
ed already, it is proper that I should notice the 
statement presented by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and I will remark, in 
the outset, that, however widely his statement may 
at first view appear to differ from the one presented 
by me upon the basis of the Secretary’s report, 
there will, upon examination, be found to he but 


We know one’ 
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little substantial difference, so far as regards the 
actual means in the Treasury. 

According to the statement of that gentleman 
(Mr. Cambreleng) there will be in the Treasury 
on the Ist October next the following means, viz: 


Specie - - - $1,500,600 
Balance undrawn in the j 
` deposite banks - 5,000,000 
Instalment due from the 

United States Bank - = 19500,000 


Aggregate, according to estimate of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means’ - - 

Add the amount admitted ‘to be in the 
deposite banks, which has ‘been 
drawn upon, but which is not paid, 
and does not constitute a specific 

“fund from the payment of the drafts 

And it will appear that the actual 
amount of means in the Treasury on 
the Ist of October will be - 

Deduct the amount of the first instal- 
ment due from the United States 
Bank, which it is supposed will be 
paid in protested Treasury drafts, 
and may therefore. be unavailable - 

And the aggregate of available means 
in the Treasury on the Ist October 
will appear to be -~ - 

The reccipts into the Treasury, estimat- 
ed for the last quarter of the year by 
the chairman of the Committee of 

. Waysand Means, will be . - 

Making an aggregate of means in the 
Treasury to mect the demands upon 

‘it during the last quarter of the cur- 
rent year, amounting to - 

‘Add the means in the hands of disbur- 
sing officers, and which may be ap- 
phed to the public service during the 
last quarter of the year ` - 

- And the aggregate of means already at 

the disposal of the’ Government du- 
ring the same period, will be - 20,000,000 
The expenditures of the last quarter of the year, 
exclusive of the amount obtained from the Mint, 
the amount required to take up proiested drafts and 
contingent fund, according to the statement of the 

Committee of Ways and Means, are as follows, 

viz: j 

For the ordinary service of the last 
quarter of the current year, 7 


48,000,000 


4,500,000 


12,500,000 


1,580,000 


11,000,000 


4,000,000 


15,000,600 


5,000,000 


(1837,): -. $9,000,000 
For the support of the Flo- 

rida war - - 1,600,000 

Aggregate, -> $10,600,000 


Add amount cf fourth in- 
stalment due the States 
under the act of 23d 
June, 1836, - - 9,367,214 


Real aggregate, - 

Showing a surplus of means at the dis- 
posal of the Government during the 
last quarter of the current year, 
amounting to - - “ 32,786 
Some explanation may be necessary to be given 

of the alterations I have made-in the estimate sub- 

mitted by the chairman of the Committe of Ways 
and Means, in relation to the amount on deposite 
in the deposite banks, and which has been drawn, 
upon by drafts from the Treasury. The honora- 
ble gentleman from New York thinks that this mo- 
ney, amounting to about four millions aud a half, 
shouid no longer be accounted a part of the means 
inthe Treasury. I affirm that they are as much 
means as they were before they were drawn upon. 

H they had been paid out to the drafts which were 

drawn upon them, his view would certainly be 

correct; but, because drafts had been drawn upon 
these funds, which have been prchibited and are 


19,967,214 


` now in circulation, it by no means follows that 


these moneys cease to be a part of: the means of 
the Treasury. They may be paid out to other 
drafts, or arranged so as to pay that amount to 
other creditors of the Government, while the drafts 
originally drawn upon them are gradually absorb- 
edin payment of duties and for public lands, or 
taken up at the Treasury, 
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I have omitted. to notice in the version I. have 
given of the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mitiee of Ways and Means the fact that he sets 
down the whole amount:in the banks, except what 
appears to be regarded in the light of special depo- 
sites in specie, as unavailable funds; and he con- 
tends that the available funds actually on hand on 
the Ist of October will be only 2,000,000! With 
what propriety or consistency can the gentleman 
insist upon such a statement as being correct? 
When did all the moneys in the deposite banks 
cease to be available? Since the 15th of August 
it appears that the amount deposited in the banks 
has been diminished some three or four millions. 
Does not the gentleman know that in many, if not 
in every, quarter of the country these funds in the 
banks are made. available? They are this day as’ 
avail.b'e as they have been within the last three 
er four months, The notes of the deposite banks 
have actually been received by a class of the pub- 
lic creditors at par, in some sections of the Union, 
and the drafis of the Goverament upon these banks 
have been notoriously sought after. How, then, 
ein the gentleman state such fund as unavailable? 
I is only unavailable to answer the purpose of ar- 
gument here, and to leait Congress into the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government. If the States 
shall be tendered drafts upon the balances remain- 
ing in the hands of the deposite banks, in payment 
of the fourth instalment due the States under the 
act of 1836, and they shall refuse to receive them, 
then, with some color of propriety, these funds may 
be stated to be unavailable; but not till they shall 
be brought to some such test can they be regarded 
as unavailable. 

I have now, sir, shown that, taking the state- 
ments of the several reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasnry as correct, if the funds lying dead in the 
hands of disbursing officers te bronght forth and 
applied in aid of the expenditures of the last quar- 
ter of the year, as they should be, the fourth instal- 
ment due the States can be paid, with all other ac- 
tual demands against the Treasury during the year, 
and not searcely more than a nominal deficit; but 
if, as has always been the case heretofore, a por- 
tion of the actual demands upon the Treasury shall 
not be presented for payment at the depositories of 
the public money within the year, there will be a 
surplus, in fact, still left in the Treasury at the end 
of the year. 

I have also, as I believe, shown, that regarding 
the estimate of the chairman of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means as correct, if we are permitted 
to employ the amount in the hands of disbursing 
officers, the Treasury will still be able to meet all 
demands upon it, including the fourth instalment 
due the States, and leave a small surplus in the 
Treasury. But these several results are not only 
denied, but it is contended by those who have the 
direction of the public Treasury, .that even the 
passage of this bill, and thereby: relieving of the 
Treasury from a charge amounting to 49,367,214, 
will not supply a suficient- fund for the expendi- 
tures of the remainder of the present year. A bill 
is brought into the House, and there appears to be 
a great probability that it will pass, authorizing the 
issue of twelve millions of Treasury notes! And 
how will the fund of the Treasury stand then, ac- 
cording to the showing of the officer at the head of 
the Treasury himself? 

The deficiency in the means of the 

Treasury, after paying all demands 

upon it during the current year, 

(1837,) including the fourth instal- 

ment due the States, is stated in the 

repurt of the Secretary at the sam 

only of - ik - - $5,876,565 
If the bill now under consideration ` 

shall pass, it wili relieve the Trea- 

sury of a charge during the year 

amounting to $9,367,214, which will 

leave, instead of a deficit; an ac- 

tual surplus in the Treasury amount- 

ing to. ~ - - 
If the bill: authorizing the issue of 

Treasury notes to the amount of 

12,000,000 shall pass, it will swell 

the surplus means in the Treasury to 


the sum. of + + = w 15,490,649 


' 


3,490,649 


Ifito this we further add the meanssin 
the hands of disbursing officers, the 
aggregate surplus in the Treasury a 
will then be - - - 20,490,649 

The measures proposed by the Government, if 
sanctioned by this House, will lead to this result. 

Instead of an embarrassed Treasury, we shall find 

the Government againin the possession of a surplus 

of twenty millions in the Treasury! Where, then, 
the necessity of withholding. from the States the 
sum which was provided and set apart by past laws 
for the States? Is it desirable to keep up a sur-7 
plus in the Treasury? ITs it desirable that the 
administration shall be encouraged by. the posses- 
sion of ample means still to go forward in their 

ruinous experiments? If we look—-as we-have a 

right, as it is proper we should look—to the 


source from whence this measure comes, we shall 


find ample reason to distrust the intention of those 
who support it, or the soundness of the arguments 


“by which they attempt to prove the necessity of it. 


The proposition to postpone, or rather to repeal, 
the deposite act of 1836, comes from a source 
which was originally and eminently hostile to that 
law; which has never ceased to make war upon it 
and all those. of the opposition who favored its pas- 
sage, ever since. One great aim of their policy, 
from that time to the present, has been to thwart 
its operation, and to make it odious with the peo- 
ple. The notorious and fatal Specie circular was 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to the deposite act 
of 1836; and L am firmly persuaded that most of 
the evil which has since befallen the country may 
be traced to the manner in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury executed the provisions of the law. 
In his zeal to make it be felt rather as a curse than 
a blessing, he contributed to bring upon the coun- 
try the curse of a depreciated currency. We ought 
to remember that itis the same party which now 
brings forward this proposition, which, before the de- 
positeact became a law, preferred to vest the surplus 
moneys in the Treasury in State stocks, in railroads 
to carry the mail, in fortifications that never would 
be necessary for the defence of the country, in use- 
ful public works, and in works of. no use, rather 
than see it distributed among the States.. Ought 
we to place much -confidence in the arguments or 
representations coming from a quarter so partial, 
and unyielding in opposition to the original act 
which is now sought to be repealed? 

Some of the gentlemen who supported the act of 
1836, when it was known that there was a large 
surplus in the Treasury, as a choice of evils be- 
tween the extravagant expenditures whieh they 
foresaw would be the certain consequences of its 
regaining in the Treasvry, and the distribution 
among the States, seem to be under the impression 
that they are under some obligation of principle, now 
that it seems to be doubtful whether there are mo- 
neys enough inthe Treasury to meet all the demands 
upon it, to vote in favor of the repeal of it. I warn 
those gentlemen not to be 100 easily persuaded that 
they take. the right view of the subject. A little 
reflection will satisfy them that principle is now 
altogether against the present bill. Those gentle- 
men are not now the same free agents in regard to 
this subject that they were before the act of 1836 
was passed. «Another and quite as imporlant a 
principle stands in the way of their support of this 
bill as that which determined them to support the 
act of 1836; and in one view of the subject the 
principle is the same, as J will presently show. 

The question now is, whether the States have not 
acquired rights under the act of 1836, which it is 
not competent for Congress to annul or defeat with- 
oul their consent. It is a question of power and of 
right in the General Government whether, after the 
States have accepted the terms of the deposite act; 
after many of them have anticipated the funds 
which they expected to receive in. payment of the 
fourth instalment, and made other important ar- 
rangements connected with their financial interests 
and condition, they will not have just cause to 
complain of a breach of faith, if this Government 
shall now proceed to abrogate the compact by le- 
gislative action merely, and without any commu- 
nication with the States. I call upon those gentle- 
men especially, who hold to what is called the 
State rights party, to say upon what grounds they 


can support the bill under consideration? “Will it 
not{be a usurpation, a clear assumption of power 
on our part, and an insulting disregard of the State 
sovereignties, if, after deluding them with promises 
of these funds upon certain conditions, which have 
been acceded to by the States, we should claim the 
power te postpone the execution of the compact, or 
to annul the whole proceeding ‘unconditionally, 
without reference to their wishes or initcrests, and: 
even without consulting them, ` A ; 

But, sir, we have the same grand object, inviting 
us to reject this bill, which operated with many 
gentlemen in giving their support to the deposile 
actof 1836. The question is now, as then, whether 
we shall set about curtailing the extravagance and 
profligacy of the Government ‘in its expenditures. . 
We have tried every other plan, every other ocea- 
sion, in vain. If we would prove ourselves what 
we profess to be—~if we be ourselves in earnest-—if 
we are seriously the advocates of retrenchment and 
reform, we can never hope, in: our-time, a more 
propitious season to make one bold and determined 
effort. “ Now’s the day, and now’s the hour.” ` If 
we suffer ourselves to be deluded by the arguinents 
and the devices of the advocates of power, and. 
shall let this opportunity pass, we need never hope ‘ 
again. There is only one expedient left, and that. 
is to withhold the supplies; stop the money; keep 
the Treasury drained and low; cut off the means; 
and I engage that the expenditares, for once; shall 
be reduced to the actual wants of the Government. 
I call upon the experienced of this House—the ob- 
servation of them, and there are some who have 
had seats here for more than twenty years—to say, 
if any time could-be so fit, or promise equal sue- 
cess, in effecting this great object, as the present. I 
repeat, if the means are not supplied, the expendi- 
tures must cease. But how are we to account for 
the course of the Executive? 

The Secretary has taunted us with our extrava- 
gance. He has told us, to our teeth, in his report, 
that the appropriations of the present year exceeded 
the amount he recommended by five or six millions; 
but how is it that we hear not one word from that 
high officer upon the subject of retrenching thase ' 
appropriations, and thereby relieving the Treasury 
fo thatamount? How does it happen that we have 
no estimate laid before us of that nature? So far 
from it, that we cannot even draw from him, by 
order, in the shape of a resolution of this House, 
any statement upon this subject. Are we not 
hound to conclude, from the course of the adminis- 
tration upon this subject, that the determination 
stiil to sustain the Jate extravagance and profligacy, | 
as a means at once of patronage and power, is iù- 
flexible? But what becomes of the professions of 


` the President upon this point? In his late message 


he repeatedly adverts to the virtues of economy in’ 
ihe expenditures of the Government—the necessity 
of reducing the revenue to the actual wants of the < 
Government; yet we do not hear of the first step 
taken by his supporters in the House to carry out 
his views upon this subject; but, instead of re- 
trenchment, the cry is still for more money. Are 
we destined for ever to be imposed upon and de- 
luded by hollow professions—by promises of reform 
and retrenchment, which are ever to be repeated, 
and as often broken? Are we to have under this 
administration, as under the Jate one, the constant 
avowal ef the sternest republican principles, bat 
in practice the grossest infraction of every maxim 


_ of a free Government ? 


Is it in this respect that the President intends to 
imitate and wall in the footsteps of his distinguish- 
ed predecessor? Has he not already insulted us, 
by telling us that the late trouble and ruinous re- 
vulsion in trade, and the prostration of every inte- 
rest connected with it, were the result, in a. great 
degree, of much extravagance? Have we not seen 
the Chief Magistrate of this Republic condescend- 
ing to rebuke and insult the inhabitants of the 
large cities for their extravagance, and the luxu- 
rious indulgence which the Government has set 
the example in all the modes. of extravagance 


` known in the practice, of. any Government, and is 


itself, at this moment; the greatest prodigal in the 
land! Witness ‘the prodigal waste of money upon 
every branch of the publie service, upon the pub- 
lic works in every quarter of the Union, and espe. 
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cially in this city, and under the eye of the Presi- 
dènt himself. I say,shall this be endured, that 
such. charge shall come from the same source 
which requires us to repeal the deposite law, be- 
canse itis said there are no means in the Trea- 
sury? which asks us also to give them the power 
to. issue a. Government paper to pay the charges 
upon the Treasury, and yet never hintsat any plan 
of retrenchment and reform? I repeat, shall we 
never be exempt from the mockery of.a constant 
“profession of the principles of economy and reform, 
and the uniform disregard of both in the actual 
administration of the- Government? . 

Mr. Chairman, the only consolation I have felt 

in the survey of the wide-spread mishaps which 
have grown out of the late mal-administration of 
public affairs, particularly in relation to the cur- 
rency and finances of the country—the individual 
depression and suffering—the public loss of charac- 
ter: the only solace F could take to myself in being 
cal; d at this unfriendly season of the year to this 
seat of national legislation was, that perchance a 
favorable opportunity had presented itself—a most 
propitious conjuncture in our affairs had arisen, 
for one further effort to bring back the Govern- 
ment to that real “republican track” which was 
promised us with so much seeming sincerity. in 
1829, and which the country at this time, and 
all the best and dearest interests connected with 
it, so imperiously demands. Our expenditures 
have. more than doubled since that period. I 
am nol so impracticable as to ask that we should 
be. brought back to the standard of the expen- 
ditures of the administration of the distinguished 
and venerable gentleman who sits over the way, 
(Mr. Adams.) The average annual expenditures 
during his administration, exclusive of the public 
debt, was $13,590,000. I admit a necessity for some 
enlargement beyond that standard Ourcountry has 
grown in population and resources greatly siace 
that period, and I would be content if we could 
retrace our steps only se far as fo adopt the stan- 
dard of 1833 and 1834. Then, sir, our expendi- 
tures did not exceed seventeen or eighteen millions 
of dollars annually. But what hope is there that 
oven this moderate reform can be accomplished, 
when we seem determined to grant the Govern- 
ment all the money they ask, and. not to reirench 
one cent of the expenditures of the present year, 
though they are expected to be upwards of thirty- 
three millions of dollars !! 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I shall say, that I 
look upon the decision of this House upon the pre- 
sent bill with deep interest and powerful anxiety— 
not £o much by reason of the interest or the profit 
the States have at stake in the question, but because I 
shall regard the vote of this House as decisive of 
the course of the Governmeut, and of the course 
of purity and economy in its administration. 
this manner of compelling the Government to cur- 
tail its extravagance by refusing the means of its 
indulgence, and by acting upon the maxim that an 
impoverished Treasury. is better than one over- 
flowing with. means, be not resorted to, J shall 

e in.any less. favorable conjunc- 


despair of success 


ture. 


REMARKS OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Omo, 

Inthe House of Representatives, September 20, 1837.— 
On the bill to postpone the 4th instalment of the 
public deposites. 

Mr. DUNCAN said. he was anxious for the pas- 
sage of the bill; there was more than one conside- 
ration that operated on his mind and induced him 
to supportit. The object of the deposite act was to 
releve the Treasury of the surplos revenue—a sur- 
plus which, as he would attempt to show, grew out 

- of a policy the most dangerous and disastrous in 
its character, and which, if it had been persisted 
in, would have, inal] probability, severed this Union 

Je meant the unequa! and inequitable policy 

nathied ‘the American System,” which had for 
ct the oficial elevation of its projectors and 
zealous supporters; and which, in its operation, was 
at the same time keneficial to one portion of the 
Union and destructive to another. The surplus was 


Wa 


Expenditures required. to meet ex- 
pi xp 4 


| Which amount of $37,468,859 97 


now disposed of, and the object for which the de- 
posite law.was made, 1s accomplished, and it was 
of-no further use. He hoped it would take its place 
among the things that had been and are not, and 
that the policy which gave rise to its necessity 
would share the same fate. 

The question involved in the bill was simply 
whether the Government shall deposite nine mil- 
lions of dollars-with the. States, in proportion to 
their representation. in Congress, when, to enable 
him to. do it, she must borrow a sum equal in 
amount, to supply her own wants during the cur- 
rent year. 

The first fact upon which the question depends 
is, does the Government want the money? And it 
she does, is it not better that she should keep her 
own and use it, than to deposite it with the States 
and-run in debt for an equal amount to supply her 
own wants? To convince the commiitee that the 
amount of the fourth instalment of the deposites 
would be wanted by the Government for her own 
use, he had prepared a statement, which was the 
result of a calculation from. the facts stated in the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
believed it would be found correct, and conclua- 
sively show that Government would want the full 
amount of the fourth instalment. In submitiing 
the statement, he would acknowledge his obligation 
to the worthy and. distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. McKim,) for the assistance he 
had received from him in preparing the statement. 


Whole amount of money in the Treasury, Ist January, 
1837. 
Whole amount of available money 
in the Treasury Ist of January, 
1837, applicable to public pur- 
poses - - - ~- $42,468,859 97 
Deduct the sum reserved by law = 5,000,000 00 


$37,468,859 97 


was, under the provisions of the 
act of June 23, 1836, to be 
placed in deposite with the States, 
and it is ascertained that there . 
has been deposited - - 27,063,430 80 


$10,405,429 17 
The amount of ihe third instal- 
ment, tbe deposite of which has 


not been acknowledged, is - 1,165,575 18 


Amount of fourth instalment, not 
deposited - - - 
The amount reserved in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist January, 1837, 
has heen increased from $5,000,- 
000 to - - - - 
The receipts in the firsthalf year 
are as follows : : 


$9,239,853 99 
o 


6,670,137 52 


From customs - $7,234,451 
From lands - - 5,307,731 
From miscellaneous 

sources . - 512,263 


f —@e 13,050,445 00 

To which add $600,000 in “hand, 
and. $50,000 in the hands of 
collectors, subject to draft - 
If no further postponement be 
granted on duty bonds, it is esti- 
mated that the whole amount of 
receipts of the last half year will 
be about - - - 


650,000 60 


9,500,060 00 
29,870,562 59 
Deduct postponement on bonds to 
the 15th November - - 2,500,000 00 
Total amount of moneys estimated i 
to-be received in 1837 - - $27,370,562 52 
Expensilures for the first six months of the year 1837. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


intercourse ~- - - $2,812,540 40 
Military, including pensions - 10,603.36) 49 
Naval - 7 - - 


3,297,149 69 
Public debt  - z - "2083975 


__ 


16,733,884 33 
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isting appropriations during the 


last half year, will, as com- 


puted, equal the sum of - 16,000,000 09 


—_——.. 


rea 

: s 32,733,884 33 
Amount of receiptsascertained and 

` computed for the year 1837 - -27,370,562 00: 


ae eT 
$5,363,322 33 


è ae 

This is an. actual deficit, notwithstanding there 
ought to be a sum equal to this. always in the 
Treasury, which really shows a deficit of above 
$10,000,000. : 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the 
year upon new appropriations which Congress may 
think proper to make, will require a corresponding 
addition to this amount; but without them, it will 
constitute an excess of $5,363,322 33 of expendi- 
tures over both the receipts and the balance at the: 
end of the year, besides not leaving at the close of’ 
the year any thing in the Treasury or Mint for fus- 
ture uses, or to meet contingencies. 

State of the Treasury up to the first of October. 
By the Treasurer’s repot on the 

30th of August past, it appears 

that the balance in the Treasu- 

ry, including what was in the 

custody of banks, the mint, and 


collecting officers, was then -~ $14,596,311 
That the amount of this sum sub- 

ject to immediate draft, was 

only - - x = 8,928,072 
This is the amount of all drafts of 

all kinds outstanding, viz: - 5,668,239 
Drafts on banks and mint for , 

debts - - 3,877,468 
Drafts on banks for trans- 

fers to States, ~ $165,575 
Drafis on receivers and 

collectors, 28th Aug. - 625,000. ——— 

: ; 5,668,043 

Leaving subject to draft near Sept. 

lst as above -~ - - 8,928,072 
Expenses in Sept. about 2,500,000, ` 

with receipts - = _ 2,500,000 
Leaving Ist Oct. in banks, mint, 

and receivers’ and collectors? - ; 

hands - ee - 6,428,072 
Of the.amonnt in banks, not over 

one -or two millions are avail- 

able, leaving four millions un- 

available - - - 4,000,000 

7 2,428,072 

For the mint, which cannot be 

used immediately -o o. 500,000 
Amount of cash fundsin the Trea- 

sury, lstof October next -, 1,928,072 


If, said Mr. D. the report of the ‘Secretary of the 
Treasury is a correct and true exposition of the 
state of the Treasury and the fiuances of the na- 
tion, then his statement proved, ‘beyond all doubt, 
that the money proposed to be deposited as a fourth 
instalment was required for the use of the Govern- 
ment, and it disposed of the main. question. 

_ Before he went into the other questions involved 
in the passage of this bill, he felt himself bound to 
discharge an. obligation he was under to redeem a 
friend from some unkind. remarks indulged in by 
gentleman: from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) 
The gentleman had represented the honorable 
Secretary’s report as obscure and unintelligible, as 
full of errors in point of its arithmetical calcula- 
tions and its grammar, and had thrown out the 
insinuation that Congress could not make a more 
fit appropriation, or one more useful, than for the 
purpose of his instruction in those branches of 
science. He regretted to hear the literary charac- 
ter of one of the principal Executive officers of 
the Government thus assailed, and attempted to be 
degraded. Such statements did not merely strik e 
at the reputation of the distinguished individual 
against whom they were spoken, but they were 
calculated to reflect discredit upon the party in 
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power, through whose instrumentality he held this 
high and responsible station; nor did they stop 
there~they embraced the Government, on whom 


its effects were more fatal, being calculated to . 


bring it into contempt with the people, to destroy 
confidence in its reputation, and to strip its Exe- 
cutive officers. of that respect which was due to 
the stations they occupied, and which was so 
essential: to the discharge of their high and re- 
sponsible trusts with credit. to. themselves and 
to the best interests of the publie. He did 


not concede to public officers any privileges or | 


immunities in this respect that did not belong 
to any other citizen, but he thought they were 
entitled to the same respect and courtesy. He 
always felt. himself bound to protect and defend 
the reputation of a friend, when assailed in his ab- 
sence, more especialiy when assailed on this floor 
unjustly, because official station here gave privile- 
ges that did not belong to any but members. . Was 
ita fact that there were errors in the report of the 
Secretary? If there were, he had not discovered 
them. Was ita fact that there were grammatical 
errors in the report? He had seen no violation of 
any rules of grammar that he had ever learned. 
Perhaps, however, arithmetic and grammar in 
O i) (Mr. D’s residence) and. New Hampshire (the 
residence of the Secretary) were not the same 
things that they were in South Carolina. If so, 
the gentleman‘was not in fault. If otherwise, he 
had better brush the cobwebs out of his own garret, 
before he charged the honorable Secretary with a 
benighted brain. Mr. D. said he was of opinion 
that Congress could make a more profitable appro- 
prialion than the one suggested by the gentleman, 
viz: to give iis members clear heads. Ofsuch an 
appropriation he (Mr. D.) would lay claim toa 
large proportion for his own use. 

Bur, was it a fact that the Secretary who controled 
the financial interests of this nation and peopte, was 
unacquainted with the two first roles of common 
arithmetic, addition, and subtraction? for the report 
from which the gentleman seemed to have formed 
his opinion, required the exercise of no other 
rules. He repeated the inquiry: is it possible that the 
Secretary of the Treasury who had been one of the 
first graduates of as good an institution as the na- 
tion affords, regularly bred to the profession of the 
law, who had practiced with honor to himself, who 
had presided in the Supreme Court of his native 
State, on whose Jearning depended the property, 
liberties, and often the lives of her citizens; who 
had finally filed her ecutive chair for years, 
and whose present elevated and distingnished sta- 
tion is the proof, the fruit and re: ard of the ability 
and fidelity. with which he has discharged the offi- 
cial duties of every proud and responsible station, 
assigned to him by his ecountry—is it possible that 
he is unacquainted with the first principles and 
rules of grammer and arithmetic? Such poison 
going forth with the report carries its own antidote. 
Should an appropriation ever be made such as the 
gentleman recommends he [Mr. D.} should be un- 
willing that the gentleman [Mr. P.] should receive 
any portion of itas the Secretary’s. tutor, until he 
had seen some new evidence of his capacity to 
teach him. He had manifested some warmth, and 
he hoped he would he excused, for such feelings 
and such a disposition constituted, a part of his na- 
ture, and the exercise of such feelings, he felt proud 
to say kad been and would continue to be his*prac~ 
tice. Should charges of a like character, or any 
other which were unjust, and calculated to injure 
orimpair the reputation of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, or any other gentleman, in whose 
honesty he had confidence, be made on this floor, 
or elsewere in their absence, he [Mr. D.] if present, 
would exert his feeble efforts to defend him or them. 
He who attacks an absent friend, or who does not 
defend him when attacked by another, or who yields 
even a silent assent, when his friend is calumniated, 
must be regarded as wholly unworthy of confi- 
dence or esteem. 

But to return to the subject of this bill. Is it 
good policy for the Government to deposite her 
money with the- States for their-use, when she 
wants to use it-herself? The decision of this ques- 
tion seemed to him a small business.. Present the 
naked question, and there was no schoolboy in the 
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district he bad the henor to represent who did not 
carry the answer on the end of his ‘tongue. What 
was there about the question that prevented it from 
being a plain, easy question to-answer? We are 
told that there exists a contract beiween the Govern- 
ment and the States, that is binding in law, in equity 
and in conscience. That Congress, by a solemn 
act, had agreed to deposite the surplus revenue with 
the States for safe keeping, provided the States 
would agree to receive it, and that the States had 
agreed to the only condition necessary to complete 
the contract, viz: to reccive them. Therefore, the 
States were entitled to the full benefit of the con- 
tract, and in good faith the money ought to be paid 
over. What miserable sophistry!! What pitiful 
subterfuge to cover nakedness and deformity, and 
how far from every true principle connected with 
the question. What is the title of the deposite act? 
“An actto provide for the deposite of the surplus 
revenue, and safe keeping of the same.” Is there 
any thing in the title of this act that anthorizes the 
belief that Congress intended that the States should 
have any o'her benefit from the pnblic moneys, than 
a depositer should have from any general depo- 
site? Is there. any expression in the body of 
the act that conveys any other meaning? 
Qn the contrary, is it not full of provisions by 
which such inferences are studiously foreclosed and 
avoided? Does not the act provide the manner in 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall recall 
them whenever the circumstances of the Govern- 
ment may require? Did the supporters of that 
law attempt to convey the idea, er advance the 
argument, when it was under consideration, that 
the surplus revenue, in the form of a deposite, was 
really to be a gift to the States? No, sir. At the 
time the bill was under consideration there was no 
idea held out or advanced, other than that the mo- 
ney was to be placed with the States for safe keep- 
ine, But gentlemen who rejoice at the embarrass- 
ed state of the Treasury, and who are shouting 
that their former predictions of misrule and ruin are 
verified, are willing, in violation cf the neaning, 
spirit, and express words of the deposite law, to 


‘withhold from Government the necessary funds of 


conducting its only legitimate operations, and that, 
too, for party effect; so that possibly what they 
heretofore predicted, and now declare has happen- 
ed; may yet, peradventure, prove true. But in 
what section, sentence, word, or syllable of that 
act is the provision to warrant the statement that 
the Government is pledged to deposite with the 
States the means of her own, which are necessary 
to contuct her own concerns? Sir, sach a con- 
stgiction of the act, and such a policy, is revolting 
to every economisi and correct judge of ordi- 
nary dealings and business habits. In what, he 
again asked, did the plighted faith of Govern- 
ment consist? It seemed to him to have all 
the characteristics and features of any individual 
transaction, and all the rales of justice, honor, and 


“equity, that apply in one case will apply in the 


other. Suppose (said Mr. D) I tell a friend and 
relative that I shall, at a given time, have more of 
the needful than I shall want for my own use, and 
knowing that he has a better way of securing and 
keeping it than I have, I will deposité jt with him 
for safe keeping. That I will deposite my money 
with him in instalments, as it accrues upon my 
stocks, my farms, and from my factories ; provided 
he will accept it and safely keep it until I want to 
use it. That,in conformity with the proposition thus 
made by me, and acceded to by my friend, I had 
made deposites at three different times; but before 
the time arrived for making a fourth, according to 
the terms of my proposition, my income is cut off; 
my factories are consumed hy fire; the creps on my 
farm are destroyed ; and the value of my stocks de- 
teriorated by some accidental or unaccountable cir- 
eumstance ; should I be bound in law, in equity, 
or morals, to complete the fourth deposite, at the 
expense of my business, my prosperity, my hap- 
piness, my domestie comfort, or my business repu- 
tation? No man in his senses would say that I 
should. All the reasons to excuse the compliance 
with the proposition to deposite in the individual 
case supposed, will apply to the proposition of the 
Government contained in the deposite act. 

But before I conclude this part of my remarks, 


H. of Reps. 


let me ask where would be. the advantage: to. the 
States and people if they adopted and.acied: upon 
the propositions and principles of the gentlerhen-op- 
posed to the bill, by fully executing the deposite. 
act? It had been shown that Government: must. 
‘contract a loan, in some form, equal to the amount 
to be paid; and who must. pay it? Where is: the: 
money to come from when pay day arrives? Why, 
the people. What advantage to them to make the’ 
„payment to the States, and then turrr round shorty : 
and levy a tax upon the people who compose ‘the 
‘States for whose benefit alone the law is to be exes 
cated? Is there any. good to be derived by an 
_ odious, and dangerous, and unconstitutional, and 
deceiving exercise of the power to levy. money? 
Has not our Government been shaken, and the very 
existence of our happy Union already. threatened, 
by a policy of this description—odious to every 
friend of equal rights, and as unconstitutional as 
odious? His objections to incur.a debt to enable 
them to make the deposite, appeared to him of great 
weight. He thought it. would indirectly establish 
the fact that the Federal Gevernment had the right 
to levy taxes in the form of a “teriff’—whieh' is 
an indirect tax upon the people, and in its effects 
as oppressive as a direct one—and. thereby to col-, 
lect money from the-people to-bestow on the States, 
And here, sir, said Mr. D. is where the great se- 
cret lies; this is the mainspring of all the hostility 
to the bill. If its opposers, who were the enemies 
of the acministration, and represented the paity 
that had been striving to aggrandize the Federal 
Government at the expense of the reserved sove- 
reignty of the States, and to strip them of their in- 
dependent rights, ever since the formation of the 
Union, could succeed in preventing the passage of 
the bill, they will have achieved a great and impor- 
tant potnt—an exercise of power no less than that 
of taxing the people at will, and of providing the 
means of subjugating them and the States with 
their own money. And the failure of the bill would 
exhibit .a. standing record of a precedent and war-. 
rant that the Government possessed the right of ex+’ 
ercising such a power henceforth and forever,which 
would be felt so far as the influence of those com- 
posing the body wouldextend. Sir, look at the ri- 
diculous predicament in which the General Go- 
vernment and States will be placed by the failure 
of the bill and a resort to a loan, First, the Go-: 
yernment borrows money on interest, and deposites 
it wiih the States for their use without interest. 
The people at least lose the interest in this ridicu- 
lous operation. : 
But the States must have receiving -officers who 
must be paid; tbey must have disbursing officers, 
and they must. be paid:. thus the money. is dimi- 
nished. by per centage and fees, in addition to the 
loss of interest. They may also employ dishonest 
men as their agents, and thus entirely lose the prin- 
cipal. Agaw: if Government has to make a loan, 
i there must be officers employed for that purpose. 
These will sweat away a little of the cash in fees 
and salaries. When pay day comes there must be 
paymasiers and receivers: here must be fees also, 
and the fund is sweated again. It may be that the 
Federal Government, by dishonest hands, may lose 
the principal fand when paid back and diminished, 
as I have shown it must necessarily be; or she may 
lose large sums when borrowed, that wiil never get 
into the hands of the States. If the bill does not 
pass all the honest drains which I have noted, and 
perhaps more, must occur, and the dishonest ones 
may occur. I put it to the gocd sense of every indi- 
- vidual who hears me, if it is not better that the 
General Government keep its own money,’ and 
use it for the purposes for which it wants: mọ- 
ney, and must have i? Mr. D.-said he: was: 
not. only in favor of this bill, now ‘the sur 
pius revenue was disposed of, but he, was’ op- 
posed to the policy out of which it grew.: The 
unequal, extravagant, and  exeessive. tariff; the 
system miscalled “the Great American Syslem;” 
a system which he hoped, as he hoped for the pre- 
servation of the Constitution, the support of our 
free institutions, and the perpetuity of the Union, 
never to see again revived but from imperious new 
cessity, which, he hoped and believed never would 
exist. He would not leave the subject without rex 
curring to the motive which had originated the: 
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policy'that created the surplus. He said it had 
ever been the okject of the opposers of the adminis- 
tration (he meant the federal party, for he liked to 
call things-by their right names) to enrich the Fede- 
ral Government, and thereby diminish the reserved 
sovereignty and independence of the States, and 
consequently the liberty of the people. “They were 
the same party, and governed’ by the’ same princi- 
ple, which wanted, at the inception of the Union, 
a limited monarchy, and a Senate for life;” and 
after, failing in that, had striven from that 
time to this for a Government as nearly monar- 
chical’ as: possible; a rich and powerful, great 
and ‘consolidated’ Federal Gevernment will suf- 
fice, provided nothing better can be had. He 
asked the friends of liberty how long it would be 
before that class of politicians would have what they 
wamed as a substitute for a limited monarchy, 
provided it were once determined that the General 
Gov: rament had the power of raising, by direct tax 
or indirect tax, any sum beyond what was really 
necessary for the exercise of its constitutional du- 
ties, how long before the prosiration of the State Go- 
verntments, except in form, would be effected? For, 
the moment they admitted a dollar could be raised 
for any other purpose, they admitted a principle by 
which any number of millions might be levied. 
‘Where, then, would be their personal liberty, their 
State’sovereignty? What would have been gained 
by-their independence? Gone, sir! gone for ever— 
swallowed up and merged in the great vortex of 
federal wealth and power. Sir, (said Mr. D.) when 
our gallant ancestors shook off the fetters and 
shackles that, bound them, to the British throne, the 
aggregate amount of freedom and independence 
then belonged to the people in their indivi- 
dual capacity, and to the emancipated colonial 
Governments. When the union of the colonies 
formed the Federal Government, the colonial Gov- 
ernmenis, under the designation of States, each sur- 
rendered a portion of its sovereignty, or rather 
yielded certain of its State rights, to the Federal 
Government; but there was no increase or dimi- 
nution of power ; it was no more than a transfer of 
the right to exercise power. It took of the power 
which the States had derived from the people, and 
‘gave to the. Federal Government; and what was 
‘Not transferred was, reserved. ; ea 

“Mr. D. said, “money is power;” that as an indivi- 
dual, a State, or a nation became rich, it become 
powerfal; that ‘as a Goverament became rich, 
(when il was made so by taxcs,) so in proportion 
did the’people become poor; that in proportion as 
the Federal Goversment became powerful in this 
respect, so did the State Governments become weak 
aud dependent, because the amount of power thus 
derived was taken from them. ‘The diminution in 
their strength might be measured by their indebted- 
ness. If the Federal Government is unrestricted, 
and may collect taxes from the States and people, 
she must become rich and powerful at their ex- 
pense, unless she pays itback. Ee hardly thought 
many of the people would be willing to have a col- 
lection of a sum made from them, that a part of it 
might be paid baek. ~ ; 

Hoe- thought it very important that the State and 
General Governments should each be confined to 
the objects for which they: were created. If they 
were permitted to-—pass their bounds, there could be 
no calculation as to.the result. It was clear to his 
mind that the United States had no powers not 
granted in the Constitution, and there could- not be 
found therein the grantof any power to loan or 
levy money -to give away, or to aiford the oppor- 
tunity of having it wel’ kept. Usurpations are dan- 
gerous; he would never tread on even doubtful 
ground, if he could avoid the necessity. If the 
General Government assumes the exercise of 
powers not expressly granted by- the Constitution, 
she comes in collision with the reserved rights of 
the States. If the State Governments assume the 

exercise of powers which have been surrendered to 
the General Government, or which have never been 
surrendered by the people, they come in collision 
either with the General Government or the liberties 
of the people. . If the constitutional bounds in 
either case are. overleaped, what assurance have 
the people that their. liberties and reserved rights 
may not be imperceptibly frittered away and swal- 


H 


lowed up by the Governments created originally 
for their protection, and they stripped naked as a 


Danish boor or á Russian serf, especially if the 


United States may tax them, and the States may 
tax them, when neither tax- is-to be levied for 


usurpations that any Government became tyranni- « 
cal. No people ever gave up at once more of 


either National or State purposes. It was by gradual | 


natural and inherent rights than was necessary to | : 


protect the residue. Mr. B. repeated he should 
vote for the bill, because he was opposed to the po- 
licy out of which the surplus grew. 

I go for it, because the purposes for which the 
deposite act was passed have been accomplished, 
viz: the disposal of an accumulated fund. I go 
for it, because the Government wants the use of 
the money, and must have it, and:has no right to 
supply its place, if not used, by a tax or loan. He 
acted in this matter without any instructions from 
his constituents; all that guided him was his own 
judgment, and a knowledge of the fact that he had 
the honor to represent a high-minded and honorable 
people, who stood ready, at all times, to maintain 
their Government—a people who did not carry 
their patriotism in their pockets; whose love of 
liberty did not consist in the enjoyment of a few 
dollars and cents, but in love of country, in an at- 
tachment to her institutions, and in a disposition to 
sacrifice every selfish and personal consideration to 
the shrine of correct principles—a people who do 
not-live for themselves, but. for their friends, their 
country, and posterity. 


Mensaner ete 


REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or Sourn CAROLINA. 
In Senate, September 19, 1837,—On the bill authori- 
sing an issue of Treasury notes. 

Mr. Presipenr: An extraordinary course of 
events, with which all are too familiär to need re- 
cital, has separated, in fact, the Government and 
the banks. What relation shall they bear here- 
after? Shall the banks again be used as fiscal 
agents of the Government? Be the depositories of 
the public money? And, above all, shall their 
notes be considered and treated as money, in the 
receipts and. expenditures of the Government? 
This js the great and leading question; one of the 
first magnitude, and. full of consequences: I have 
given it my most anxious and deliberate attention ; 
and have come to the conclusion that we have 
reached the period when the interest both of the 
Government and the banks forbid a reunion. - [now 
propose to offer my reasons for'this conclusion. I 
shall do it with that perfect frankness due to the 
subject, to the country, and the position I occupy. 
All T ask is, that 1 may be heard with a candor ati 
fairness corresponding to the sincerity with which 
I shall deliver my sentiments. 

Those who support a reunion of the banks and 
the Government, have to overcome a preliminary 
difficulty. They are now separated, by operation 
of law, and cannot be united while the present state 
of things continue, without repealing the law which 
has disjoined them. Task, whois willing to propose 
its repeal? Is there any one who, during the sus- 
pension of specie payments, would advocate their 
employment as the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment, who would make them the depositories of 
the public revenue, or who would receive and pay 
away their notes in the public dues? If there be 
none, then it results that the separation must con- 
tinue for the present, and that the reunion must be 
the work of time, and depending on the contin. 
gency of the resumption of specie payments, 

But suppose this difficulty to be removed, and 
that the banks were regularly redeemin § their notes, 
from what pariy in this body can the proposition 
come, or by which can it be supported, for a reunion 
between them and the Government? Who, after 
what has happened, can advocate the reunion of 
the Government with the league of State banks? 
Can the opposition, who for years have been de- 
nouncing it as the most dangerous instrument of 
power, and efficient means of corrupting and con- 


trolling the Government and country ? Can they; 
predictions of 


after the exact fulfilment of all their 
disastrous consequences from the connexion, now 
turn round and support that which they have so 
long and loudly condemned? We have heard 
much from the opposite side of untried experiments 
on the currency, I concur in the Justice of the 


| censure. Nothing can be more delicate than the 


currency. Nothing can requiré to be more deli- 
cately handled. lt ought never to be tampered 
with, nor touched, until it becomes: absolutely ne- 
cessary. But if untried experiments justly deserve 
censure, what condemnation would a repetition of 
an experiment that has failed deserve? An experi- 
ment that has so signally failed, both in the opinion 
of supporters and opponents, as to call down the 
bitter denunciation of those who tried it, If to 
make the experiment was folly, the repetition 
would be madness. But if the opposition cannot 
support the measure, how can it be expected to 
receive support from the friends of the administra. 
tion, in whose hands the experiment has so signally 
failed, as to call down from them execrations deep 
and loud ? 

If, Mr. President, there be any one point fully 
established by experience and reason, | hold it to be 
the utter incompetency of the State banks to fur- 
nish, of themselves, a sound and stable currency, 
They may succeed in prosperous times, but the 
first adverse current necessarily throws them into 
utter confusion. Nor has any. device. been found 
to give them the the requisite strength and stability, 
but a great centraiand controlling bank, instituted 
under the authority of this Government. 1 go fur- 
ther. If we must continue our connexion with the 
banks—if we must receive and pay away their 
notes as Money, we not only have the right to regu- 
late and give uniformity and stability to them, but 
we are bound to doso, and to use the most efficient 
means for that purpose. The constitution makes 
it our duty to lay and collect the taxes and duties 
uniformly ‘throughout the Union; to fulfil which 
we are hound to give the highest possible equality 
of value throughout every part of the country, to 
whatever medium it may be collected in; and if 
that be bank notes, to adopt the most effective means 


| of accomplishing it, which experience has shown 


to be a bank of the United States. This has been 
long my opinion. I entertained it in 1816, and 
repeated it in my place here on the deposite ques- 
tion in 1834. The only alternative then is, disguise 
it as you may, between a disconnexion and a bank 
of the United: States, This is the Teal issue to 
which all must come, and ought now to be openly 
and fairly met. 

But there are difficulties, in the way of anational 
bank, no less formidable than a reconnexion with 
the State banks. . It is utterly impracticable, at pre- 
sent, to establish one. There is reason to believe 
that a majority of the people of the United States are 


deliberately and unalterably opposed to it. At all 


events, there is anumerous, respectable, and power- 
ful pariy (I refer to the old State rights party) who 
are, and ever have been, from the beginning of the 
Government, opposed to the bank; and whose opin- 
ions, thus long and firmly entertained, ought at least 
to be so much respected’as to forbid the creation of 
one, without an amendment of the constitution. To 
this must be added the insuperable difficulty, that 
the Executive branch of the Government is openly 
opposed to it, and pledged to interpose his veto, on 
constitutional grounds, should a bill pass to incor~ 
porate one. For four years, at least, then, it will be 
impracticable to charter a bank. What must be 
done in the mean time? Shall the Treasury be re- 
organized to periorm the functions which have been 
recently discharged by the banks, or shall the State 
institutions be again employed until a bank can te 
created? In the one case, weshall have the somueh 
villified and denounced sub-treasury, as it is called; 
and in the other, difficulties insurmountable would 
grow up against the establishment of a bank Let 
the State institutions be once reinstated, and re- 
united to the Government as their fiscal agents, and. 
they will be found the first and most strenuous op- 
ponents of a national bank, by which they would be 
overshadowed and curtailed in theirprofits. I hold 
it certain that in prosperous times, when the State 
banks are in full operation, it is impossible to es- 
tablish a national bank. Its creation, then, should 
the reunion with the State banks take place, will 
be postponed until some disaster, similar to- the 
present, shall again befall the country. But it. re- 
quires little of the spirit of prophecy to see that 
such another disaster would be the death of the 
whole system. Already it has had two paralytic 
sitrokes—the third would prove fatal. 

But suppose these difficulties were overcome, I 
would still be opposed to the incorporation of a bank. 
So far from affording the relief’ which many anti- 
cipate, it would be the most disastrous measure that 
could be adopted. As great as is the calamity una 
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- to create the instrument of their oppression ? 
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der which the country is stiflering, it is nothing to 
‘what would follow the creation of such an institu- 


‘tion, under existing circumstances. In order to 


compel the State instittitions to pay specie, the bank 
ust have a capital as‘great, or nearly as great, in 


“prdéportion to the existing institutions, as the late 


ank had, when established, to those of that day. 


-This would give it an immense capital, not much 


‘Jess than one hundred millions of dollars, of which 


cà large proportion, say twenty millions, must be - 
, Specie. 


From what source is it to be derived ? 

rom theStaie banks? It would empty their vaults, 
‘atid leave them in the most helpless condition. 
From abroad, and England in particular? It would 


“reproduce that revulsive current, which has lately. 


covered the country with desolation. The tide is 
still running to Europe, and if forced back by any 
artificial cause, before the foreign debt is paid, can- 
not but be followed by the most disastrous conse-- 
quences. as 
But suppose this difficulty overcome, and the 
‘bank re-established, I ask what would be the effects 
under such circumstances? Where would it find 
room for business commensurate with its extended 
capital, without crushing the State institutions, en- 
feebled by the withdrawal of their means in order 
A 
few of the more vigorous might survive butthe far 


“greater portion, with their debtors, creditors, and 
' ‘stockholders, would be involved in common ruin. 


: tion of 


“The bank would, indeed, give a specie currency, 


not by enabling the existing institutions to resume, 
but by destroying them and taking their place. 
‘Those who take a different view, and so fondly 
anticipate relief froma national bank, are deceived 
bya ad esse analogy between the present situa- 
the country and that of 1816, when the late 
bank was chartered, after the war with Great 
Britain. I was an actor in that scene, and may be 
permitted to speak in relation to it with some little 
authority. Between the two periods there is little or 
no-analogy. They stand almost in contrast. In 


-1816, the Government was a debtor to the banks— 


“now it is a creditor: a difference of the greatest 


- the shape of stock, was at par. 


importance, as far as the present question is con- 
cerned, The banks had over-issued, it is true, but 
their over-issues were tothe Government—a solvent 
and able debtor, whose credit, held by the banks in 
It was their exces- 
sive issues to the Government, on-its stock, which 
mainly caused the suspension; in proof of which, 


- itis a remarkable fact, that.the depreciation of 


bank paper under gold and silver was about equal 
to the proportion which the Government stock held 
by the banks bore to their issues. It was this excess 
that hung on the market and depressed the value of 
their notes. The solution is easy. The banks took 
the Government stock payable in twelve years, and 
issued their notes for the same payable on demand, 
in violation of the plainest principles of bankig. 
It followed; of course, that when their notes were 
presented for payment, they had nothing but Gov- 


| ernment stock to meet them. But its stock was at 


jar, and all the banks had to do was togo into mar- 
ket with the stock they held and take up their notes, 


` and thus the excess, which hung upon the market 


and depressed their value, would have been. with- 
drawn from circulation, andthe residue would have 
risen to par, Or nearly par, with gold and silver, 
when specie payments might be easily resumed. 
This they were unwilling to do. They were 
profiting every way—by drawing interest on the 
stock, by discounting on it as capital, and by its con- 
tinued rise in the market. It became necessary to 
compel them to surrender these advantages. Two 


` methods presented themselves—one abankrupt law, | 
and the other a national bank. I was opposed to 
` the former then, as Tam now. 


I regarded it as a 
harsh unconstitutional measure—opposed to the 
rights of the States. If they have not surrendered 
the right to incorporate banks, as is conceded, its 
exeicise cannot be controlled by the action of this 
Government, which has no power but what is ex- 


pressly granted, and no authority to control the 


tates in the exercise of their reserved powers. 
It remained ‘to resort to a national bank, as the 
means of compulsion. _It proved effectual. Specie 
‘payments Were restored ; but, even with this striking 
advantage, it was followed by great pressure in 
1818, 719, and ’20, as all who are old enough to re- 
member that period mustzrecollect. 
must ever be consequence. of. resumption, when 
forced under the most favorable circumstances; and 
such, accordingly, it proved even in England, with 


all her resources and with all the caution she used 


8 


Such, in fact,. 


| in restoring.a specie circulation, after the long stis- 

pension of 1797. What, then, would. be its effect 
in the present condition of the country, when the 
Government isa creditor, instead of a debtor; when 
there are so many newly. created ‘bans without 
established. credit; when the over-issues are so 
great; and when so large a portion of the debtors 
are not in a condition to be coerced? As great as 
is the tide of disaster which is passing over the land, 


a national bank to be established as the means of 
coercing specie payments. i 
` Tam bound to speak without reserve on this im- 
portant point. My opinion then is, that, if it should 
` be détermined to compel the restoration of specie 
payments by the agency of banks, there is but one’ 
way—but to that I have insuperable objections: I 
mean the adoption of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States as the fiscal agent of the Government. 
It is already in operation, and sustained by great 
resources and powerful connexions, both at home 
and broad. Through its agency specie payments 
might undoubtedly be restored, and that with far 
less disaster than through a newly created bank; 
but not without severe pressure. I cannot, however, 
vote for such a measure. I cannot agree to give a 
preference and such advantages to a bank of one of 
the members of. this confederacy over those of 
others—a bank dependant upon the will of a State 
and subject to its influence and control. I cannot 
consent to confer such favors on the stockholders, 
many of whom, if rumor is tobe trusted, are foreign 
capitalists, and without claim on the bounty of the 
Government. But, if all these and many other 
objections were overcome, there is still one which T 
cannot surmount. 

There has been, as we all know, a conflict be- 
tween one of the departments of the Government 
and that institution, in which, in my opinion, the 
department was the assailant; but I cannot consent, 
after what has occurred, tu give to the bank a tri- 
umph over the Government, for such its adoption as 
the fiscal agent of the Government would neces- 
sarily be considered. It would degrade the Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of our citizens and of the world, 
and go far to make that bank the Government itself. 

But, if ali these difficulties were overcome, there 
are others, tome, wholly insurmountable. I belong 
to the State rights party, which, at all times, from 
the beginning of the Government to this day, has 
been opposed to such an institution, as unconstitu- 
tional, inexpedient, and dangerous. They have 
ever dreaded the union of the political and moneyed 
power, and the central action of the Government to 
which it so strongly tends; and, at all times, have’ 
strenuously resisted their junction. Time and expe- 
rience have confirmed the truth of their principles 
and this, above all other periods, is the one at which 
it would be most dangerous to depart from them. 
Acting on them, I have never given my countenance 
or support to a national bank, but under a compul- 
sion which I felt to be imperious, and never without 
an open declaration of my opinion as unfavorable 
to a bank. 

In supporting the bank of 1816, I openly declared 

that, as a question de novo, E would be decidedly 
against the bank, and would be the last to give it 
my support. 1l also stated that, in supporting the 
bank then, I yielded to the necessity of the case, 
growing out of the then existing and long established 
connexion between the Government and the bank- 
ing system. I took the ground, even at that early 
period, that so long as the connexion existed; so 
‘long as the Government received and paid away 
bank notes as money, they were bonnd to regulate 
their value, and had no alternative but the establish- 
ment of a national bank. 

I found the connexion in existence and established 
before my time, and over which 1 conld have no 
control. T yielded to the necessity in order to cor- 
rect the disordered state of the currency, which had 
fallen exclusively under the control of the States. I 
yielded to what {I could not reverse, just as any 
member of the Senate now would, who might be- 
lieve that Louisiana was unconstitutionally admitted 
into the Union, but who would, nevertheless, feel 
compelled to vote to extend the laws to that State, 
as one of its members, on the ground that its admis- 
sion was an act, whether constitutional or mnconsti- 
tutional, which he could not reverse. 

In 1834, I acted in conformity to the same prin- 
ciple; in proposing the renewal of the bank charter, 
fer a short period. My object, as expressly avowed, 
was to use the bank to break the connexion between 
the Government and the banking system gradu. 
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it would be as nothing to what. would follow were 


~ conformity to principles which I} 
- ever since I have fully investigated the subjed 


ally, in order to' avert thecatastrophé-Which ha 
befallen us, and which I then cleätiy peré 
But the connexion, which E believed t ’ 
sible in 1816, has now been broken by operat! 
law. Jt is now an open question: “I feel "iis 
‘free, for the first time, to choose my course on 
important subject, and, in opposing a 


__ But my opposition io a reunion with the banks 
is not confined to objections limited fo-a national or 
State banks. lt goes beyond, and eomprehetds 
others of a more general nature relating tô the cur- 
rency, which to me are decisive. I am‘of ‘the im- 
pression that. the connexion has a most pernicidus 
influence over bank currency; that it tends to dis- 
turb that stability and uniformity of Value which is 
essential to a sound currency;.and is among the 
leading causes of that’ tendency to expansion and 
contraction, which experience has shown. is incident 
to bank notes asa currency. THey are; in my 
opinion, at best, without the requisite ‘qualities’ to 


‘constitute a currency even when ‘unconnected with 


the Government; and aré donbly disqualified by 
reason of that connexion, which subjects. them: to 
sudden expansions and. contractions, and. éxposes 
them to fatal catastrophes, such as the’ present. 

I will explain my views. A banknote circulates 
not merely on acconnut of the credit of the institution 
by which it is issucd, but. because Government re- 
ceives it like gold and silver in allits dues, and thus 
adds its own credit to thatof the bank. ` Tt, in fact, 
virtually endorses onthe note of every specie-pay- 
ing bank, “receivable by Government in its dues.” 
To understand how greatly this adds to the circu- 
lation of bank notes, we must remember that Gov- 
ernment is the great money dealer of the country, 
and the holder of immense public domains, and that 
it has the power of creating a demand against every 
citizen as high as it pleases, in the shape of a tax, 
or duty, which can be discharged, as the law now 
is, only by bank notes or gold and silver. This, of 
course, capnot but add greatly to the credit of bank 
notes, and contribute:much to their circulation, 
though it may be difficult to determine: with any 
precision toto what extent. It certainly is very 
great. For why is it that an individual of the first 
credit, whose responsibility is so indisputable that 
his friend of equal credit endorses. his note for 
nothing, should put his with his  friend’s, being 
their joint credit, into a bank, and take out the 


` notes of the bank, which is, in fact, but the credit 


of the bank itself, and pay six per cent. discount 
between the credit of himself and: his friend and 
that of the bank? The known and established ere- 
dit of the bank may be one reason, but there is an- 
other and powerful one: the Government treats the 
eredit of the bank-as gold and silver in all its trans- 
actions, and does wot treat the credit of individuals 
in the same manner. `'To. test the truth, let tis re- 
verse the case, and suppose the Government to’treat 
the joint credit. of the individuals’ as money, and 
not the credit of the bank; and is itnot obvious, that, 
instead of borrowing from the bank, and paying six 
per cent. discount, the bank would be glad to bor- 
row from them on the same terms. From this we 
may perceive the powerful influence, which bank 
circulation derives from the connexion with ‘the 
credit of the Government. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that to the 
extent of this influence, the issues of the Banks 
expand and contract with the expansion and con- 
traction of the fiscal action of the. Government; 
with the increase of its duties, taxes, income, and 
expendimre; with the depesites in its vaults acting 
as additional capital, and the amount of bank notes 
withdrawn, in consequence, from circulation; all 
of which must directly affect the amomnt of their 
business and issues, and bank currency must of 
course partake of all those vibrations to Which 
the fiscal action of the Government is necessarily 
exposed, and, when great and:sudden, must expose 
the system to catastrophes such as we now wiiness. 
In fact, a more suitable instance cannot be select- 
ed to illustrate the truth of what I assert, than the 
present; as I shall proceed to show. 

To understand the causes which have led to the 
present state of things, Wwe must go back to the year 
1824, when the tariff system triumphed in Congress 
—a system which imposed duties, not for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but to encourage the industry of 
one portion ofthe Union at the expense of the other. 
This was followed up by the act of 1828; which 
consummated the system. It raised the duties so 


| extravagantly, that out of ap annual importation of 
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“sixty-four millions, thirty-two passed into the Trea- 
sury; that is, Government took one half for the 
liberiy of introducing the other. . Countless mil- 
“Mons. were ‘thus poured into the Treasury beyond 
the wants of the Government, which became in 
. ‘time the:source of the most extravagant expendi- 
tures? This vast increase of receipis and expen- 
-+ ditures was followed by a corresponding expansion 
of the business ofthe banks. They had to discount 
and isšue freely tó enable the merchantsto pay their 


ue duty bonds, as well.as to meet.the vastly increased . 


‘expenditures.of the Government. Another effect 
-followed the act of: 1828, which gave a still farther 
expansion tothe action of the banks, and which is 
_. worthy of notice.. It turned thé exchange with 


England in favor of this country.: That portion of 


`; the proceeds of our exports, which, in consequence 
“of the high duties, could no longer return with 
.. profit, in the usual articles which we had been in 
the habit of receiving principally from that coun- 
-< try. in exchange for our exports, returned in gold 
and silver, in order to purchase similar-articles at 
the North. This was the first cause which gave 
that-westera direction to the precious metals, the 
revulsive return of which has been followed by so 
many disasters. With the exchange in our favor, 
and consequently no demand. for gold and silver 
abroad; and. the vast demand. for money attendant 
„m an increase of the revenue, almost every re- 
“straint was removed on the discounts and issues of 
: the banks, especially in the northern section of the 
Union, where these causes principally operated. 
With their increase, wages and prices of every 
degeription. rose’ in proportion, followed of course 
by an increasing demand on the banks for further 
issues. This is the true cause of that ‘expansion of 
the currency, which began about the commence- 

_ ment of the late administration; but which was 
erroneously charged by it to the Bank of the United 
, States. Tt. rose out. of the action of the Government, 


. <The bank, in increasing its business, acted in ` 


_ubedience to the condition of things at the time, 
~ and in conformity with the banks gensrally in the 
same section. it was at this junciure that the late 
adminisiration came into power—a juncture re- 
markable in many respects, but more especially in 
relation, tothe question of the currency. Most of 
~s, the. causes which have since terrainated in the com- 
| plete prostration:of the banks and the commercial 
prosperity of the country were in full activity. 
. Another eause, about that time,(I donot remem- 
¿her the precise date,) began to produce powerful 
effects, I refer to the last renewal of the charter 
- of the Bank of England. Jt was renewed for ten 
years, and, among other provisions, contained one 
_ making. the noces of that bank a legal tender in all 
| cases except between the bank and its creditors. 
‘She efiect was to dispense stil) further with the use 
of the precious ruetals in that grcat commercial 
country, which, of course, causcd them to flow out 
in every direction through the various channels of 
its commerce. A large portion took their direction 
hitherward, and served ‘still further to increase the 
current, which, from causes already enumerated, 
was flowing so strongly inthis direction ; and which 
sullfarther increased the force of the returning cur- 
rent, on the tarn of the tide. À 
The administration did not comprehend the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which surrounded it. Instead 
of perceiving ‘the true reason of the expansion of 
othe currency, and adopting the measures necessary 
to arrest it; theyattributed it tothe Bank of the Uni- 
ied Siates,.and made it the cause or pretext for wag- 
ing war on that institution. Among the first acis of 
hostility, the deposites were removed, and transfer- 
red to selected State banks, the effect of which, 
instead.of resisting the tendency to expansion, was 
to throw off the only restraint that held the bank- 
ing institutions of the country in check; and of 
course gave to the swelling tide, which was destin- 
ed to desolate the country, a powerful impulse. 
Bankssprung up in every direction ; discounts and 
issues increased almost without limitation; and an 
_dmamense surplus revenue accumulated in the de- 
és posite banks, which, after the payment of the pub- 
lie debt, the most extravagant appropriations could 
+ Dotvexbaust, and which acted as additional bank- 
: cang capital: The value of money daily depreciat- 
ed, prices: rose; and then commenced those un- 
bounded speculations, particularly in public lands 
which was-transferred, by millions of acres, from 
the ‘public: to:the speculators for worthless bank 
; notes, till at length the swelling flood was checked, 
|» and the -revulsive current burst its barriers, and 
_ S¥ersprgad and desolated the Jand. 


The first check came from the Bank of England, - 
-which, alarmed’ atthe loss of its precious metals, 


refused to discount American bills, in order to pre- 
vent a further decrease of itscash means, and cause 
a return of those which it had lost. Then follow- 
ed the execution of the deposite act, which, instead 
of a remedial measure, as ii might have been made 
if properly executed, was made the instrument of 
weakening the banks:at the point of pressure, espe- 
cially in the great metropolis -of the Union, where 
so large-a portion of the surplus revenue was ac- 
cumulated. : And, finally, the Treasury order, 
which still further weakened those banks, by with- 
drawing their cash means to be invested-in public 
lands in the west. i 

It is often easy to prevent what cannot be reme- 
died, which the present instance strongly illus- 
trates. If the administration -had formed a true 
conception of the danger in time, what has since 
happened: might have then been easily averted. 
The near approach of the expiration of the charter 
of the United States Bank would have afforded am- 
ple means of staying the desolation, if it had been 
timely and. properly used. Isaw it then, and pur- 
posed to renew. the charter, for a limited period, 
with:such modifications as would have effectually 
resisted the increasing expansion of the currency ; 
and, at the same time, gradually and finally, wear 
out the connexion between the bank and the Gov- 
ernment, To use the expression I then used, “to 
unbank the banks;” to let down the system easily, 
and so to effect the separation between the bank and 
the Government as to avoid the possibility of that 
shock which-I then saw was inevitable without 
some such remedy. The moment was eminently 
propitious. The precious metals were flowing in 
on us from every quarter, and the vigorous mea- 
sures I purposed to adopt in the renewal of the 
charter, would have effectually arrested the increase 
of banks and checked the excess of their discounts 
and. issues; so that the accumu'ating mass of gold 
and silver, insiead of being converted into bank 
capital and swelling the tide of paper circulation, 
would have been substituted in the place of bank 
notes, as a permanent and wholesome addition to 
the currency of the country. 

But neither the administration nor the opposition 
susiained me, and the precious opportunity passed 


unseized. I then clearly saw the coming calamity, 


was inevitable, and it has neither arrived sooner, 
nor is it greater, than what I expected. 

Such arethe leading causes which have produced 
the present disordered state of the currency. There 
are others of a minor character, connected with 
the general condition of the commercial world and 
the operation. of the Executive branch of the, Go- 
vernment, but which, of themselves, would have 
produced but little effect. To repeat the causes, in 
a few words, the vast increase which the tariff of 
1824 and 1828 gave to the fiscal action of the Go- 
vernment, combined with the causes I have enu- 
merated, gave the first impulse to the expansion 
of the currency. These, in turn, gave that extra- 
ordinary impulse to overtrading and speculation 
(they are effects and not causes) which fias finally 
terminated in the present calamity. It may thus be 
ultimately traced to the connexion between the 
banks and the Government; and it is not a little 
remarkable that.the suspension of'specie payments 
in 1816 in this country, and that of 1797 in Great 
Britain, were produced by like causes. 

There is another reason against the union of the 
Government and the banks, intimately connected 
with that under consideration, which I shall next 
proceed to state. It gives a preference to one por- 
tion of citizens over another, that is neither fair, 
equal, nor consistent with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

That the connexion between the bank and the 
Government, the receiving and paying away their 
notes as cash, and the use of the public money from 
the time of the collection to the disbursement, is 
the source of immense profit to the banks, cannot 
be questioned. It is impossible, as I have said, to 
ascertain with any precision to what extent their 


issues and circulation depend upon it, but it cer-. 


tainly constitutes alarge proportion. A Single illus- 
tration may throw light upon this point. Suppose 
the Government were to take up the veriest beggar. 
in the street, and enter into a contract with him that 
nothing should be received in payment of its dues 
or for the sales of its public lands in future, except 
gold and silver and his promissory notes, and that 
he should have the use of the public funds from the 
time of their collection until their disbursement. 
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Can any one estimate the wealth whichsuch a con- 
tract would confer? His notes would circulate far 


‘and wide over the whole extent of the Union; 


would be the medium through which the exchanges 
of the country would be performed; and his ample 
and extended credit-would give him a control over 
all the banking institutions and moneyed transac- 
tions of the community. The possession of a huns 
dred millions would.not give a control more effec. 


-mal Task, would it be fair, would it be equa}, 


would it be consistent with the spirit of our institu. 
tions, to confer such advantages on any individual? 
And if not on one, would it be if conferred on any 
number? And if not, why should it be conferred on 
any corporate body of individuals? How can they 
possibly be entitled to benefits so vast, which all must 
acknowledge could not be justly conferred on any 
nuraber of unincorporated individuals 2. 

ĮI slate not these views with any intention of 
bringing down odium on banking institutions. I 
have no unkind feeling towards them whatever. I 
do not hold them responsible for the present state 
of things. It has grown up gradually, without 
either the banks or the community perceiving the 
eonsequenees which have followed the connexion 
between them. My object is to state facts as they 
exist, that the truth may be seen in time by all, 
This is an age of investigation. . The public mind 
is broadly awake upon this all important subject. 
It.affects the interests and” condition of the whole 
community, and. will be investigated to the bottom. 
Nothing will be left unexplored, and it is for the 
interest of both the banks and of the communit 
that the evils incident to the connexion should be 
fully understuod in time, and the connexion be 
gradually terminated, before such convulsions shall 
follow as to sweep away the whole system, with its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. 


But it is not only between citizen and citizen that 
the connexion is unfair and unequal. It is asmuch 
so between one portion of the country and another. 
The connexion of the Government with the banks, 
whether it be with a combination of State banks 
or with a national institution, will necessarily cen- 
tralize the action of the system at the principal 
point of collection and disbursement, and at which 
the mother bank, or the head of the league of State 
banks, must be located. From that point the whole 
system, through the connexion with the Govern- 
ment, will be enabled to control the exchanges both 
at home and abroad; and with it, the commerce, 
foreign and domestic, including exports and’ im- 
ports, : Rs 

After what has been said, these points will re- 
quire but little illustration. A single one will be 
sufficient; and I will take, as inthe former instance, 
that of an individual. s 


Suppose, then, the Government, at the commence- 
ment of its operation, had selected an individual 
merchant, at any one point in the Union, say New 
York, and had connected itself with him, as it has 
with the banks, by giving him the use of the public 
funds from the time of their collection until their 
disbursement, and. of receiving and paying away, 
in all its transactions, nothing but his promissory 
notes, except gold and silver. Is it not manifest that 
a decisive control would be given to the port where 
he resided, over all the others; that his promissory 
notes would circulate every where, through all the 
ramifications of commerce; that they would regu- 
late exchanges; that they would be the medium of 
paying duty bonds; and that they would attract the 
imports and exports of the country to the port 
where such extraordinary facilities were afforded 2 
If such would clearly be the effecis in the case sup- 
posed, it is equally clear that the concentration of 
the currency at the same point, through the con- 
nexion of the Governinent with the banks, would 
have equal if not greater effects; and that, whether 
one general bank should be used as an agent, or a 


‘league of banks, which should have their centre 


there. ‘To other ports of the country, the trifling 
advantages which a branch or deposite bank would 
give, in the safe keeping of the public revenue, 
wouid be as nothing, compared to the losses caused 
to their commerce by centralizing the moneyed ac- 
tion of the country ata remote point. Other gen- 
tlemen can speak for their cwn sections; I can 
speak with confidence of that which I have the 
honor in part to represent, The entire staple 
States, I feel a deep conviction, banks and all, 
would, in the end, be great gainers by the disse- 
verance, whatever might be the temporary incon- 
venience. If there be any other section in which 


va owe 
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the effects will be different, it would be but to- con- 
firm-the views which I have presented. _ BaS 

As connected with this; there isa point well de- 
serving consideration. ‘Fhe union between bank 
and Government is not only a main source of that 
dangerous expansion and contraction in the bank- 
ing system, which I have already illustrated, but is 
also one of the principal causes of that powerful 


and almost irresistible tendency to the increase of - 


banks, which even its friends see and deplore. - I 
dwelt on this: point on a former occasion, (on Mr. 
Webster’s motion to renew the bank charter in 
1833.) and will not repeat what I then said. But, 
in addition to the causes then enumerated, there 
are many others very powerful, and among others 
the one under consideration. They all may be 
summed up in one general cause. We have made 
banking too profitable ; far, very far, too profitable ; 
and, I may add, influential. One of the most am- 
ple sourees of this profit and influence may be 
traced, as I have shown, to the connexion with the 
Government; and is, of course, among the promi- 
nent causes of the strong and incessant tendency 
of the system to increase, which even its friends 
see must finally overwhelm either the banks or 
the institutions of the country. With a view to 
check its: growth, they have proposed to limit the 
number of banks and the amount of banking capi- 
tal by an amendment of the constitution; but at is 
obvious, that the effecis of such an amendment, if 
it were practicable, would but increase the profits 
and influence of bank capital; and that, finally, 1t 
would justly produce such indignation en the part 
of the rest of the community against such unequal 
advantages, that in the end, after a long and yio- 
lent struggle, the overthrow of the entire system 
would follow. To cbviate this diffieulty, it has 
been proposed to add a limitation upon the amount 
of their business; the effects of which would be 
the accommodation of favorites to the exclusion of 
the rest of the community, which would be no less 
fatalto the system. There can be, in fact; but one 
safe and consistent remedy; the rendering ban king, 
as a business, less profitable and influential; and 
the first and decisive step towards this, is a disse- 
verance between the banks and the Government. 
To this may be added, some effectual limitation on 
the denomination of ‘the notes to be issued, which 
would operate in a similar manner. 

I pass over other important objections to the con- 
neXion ; the corrupting influence and the spirit of 
speculation which it spreads far and wide over the 
land. Who has not seen and deplored the vast and 
corrupting influence brought to bear upon the legis- 
latures to obtain charters, and the means necessa ry 
to participate in the profits of the institutions. This 
gives a control to the Government, which grants 
such favors, of a most extensive and pernicious 
character ; all of which must continue to spread 
and increase, if the connexion should continne, 
until the whole community must become one con- 
taminated and corrupted mass. 

There is another, and a final reason, which I shall 
assign against the reunion. with the banks. We 
have reached a new era-with regard to these insti- 
tutions. He who would judge of the future by the 

ast, in reference to them, will be wholly mistaken. 

he year 1833 marks the commencement of this 
era, That extraordinary man, who had the power 
of imprinting his own feelings on the community, 
then commenced his hostile attacks, which have 
left such effects behind, that the war. then com- 
menced against the banks, I clearly see, will not 
terminate, unless there be a separation between - 
them and the Government—until one or the other 
triumphs—1ill the Government becomes the bank, 
or the bank the Government. In resisting their 
union I act as the friend of both. I have, as I 
have said, no unkind feeling toward the banks. 
Tam neither a bank man, nor an anti-bank man. 
I have had little connexion with them. Many of 
my best friends, for whom I have the highest es- 
teem, have a deep interest in their prosperity, and 
as far as friendship or personal attachment extends, 
my inclination would ‘be strongly in their favor. 
But I stand up here as the representative of no par- 
ticular interest. I lovk to ihe whole, and to the 
future as well as the present; and I shall steadily 
pursue that course which, under the most enlarged 
view, I believe to be my duty.. In 1934, I saw the 
present crisis. I in vain raised a warning voice, 
and endeavored to avert it. I now see, wiih equal 
certainty, one far more portentous. If this struggle 
is to go on—if the banks will insist upon a reunion 
With the Government, against the sense of a large 


and influential portion of the community—and; 
above all, if they should succeed in effecting it, a 
reflux flood will mevitably sweep away the whole 
‘system. A deep popular excitement is never with- 
out some reason, and ought ever. to be treated with 
respect ; and it is the part of wisdom to look timely 
into the cause,’and correct it before the excite- 
ment shall become so great’ as to demolish the ob- 
ject, with all its good and evil, against which it is 
directed, ` : ; 

The only safe course for both Government and 
banks, is to remain as they”are, separated—each in 
the use of their own credit and in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The less the ‘control 
and influence of the one over the other the better. 
Confined to their legitimate sphere, that of afford- 
ing temporary credit to commercial and business 
men, bank notes would furnish a safe and con- 
venient circulation in the range of commerce:and 
business, within which the banks may be respec- 


tively situated, exempi almost entirely from those 


fluctuations and convulsions to which they are now 
so exposed; or-if they should occasionally be sub- 
ject to them, the evil would be local and temporary, 
leaving undisturbed the action of the Government, 
and the general currency of the country, on the 
stability of which the prosperity and safety of the 
community so much depend. ` 


I have now stated my objections to the reunion of 
the Government and the banks. 
founded ; if the State banks are of themselves in- 
comperent agents; if a bank of the United States 
be impracticable, or if practicable, would, at this 
time, be the destruction of a large portion of the 
existing banks, and of renewed and severe pecu- 
niary distress; if it would be against the setiled 
conviction of an old and powerful party, whose op- 
position time cannot abate; if the Union of Go- 
vernment and banks adds 10 the unfitness of their 
notes for cirenlation, and be unjust and unequal be- 
tween citizen and citizen, and one portion of the 


Union and another; and, finally, if it would excite | 


an implacable and obstinate war, which could only 
terminate in the overthrow of the banking system, 
or the institutions of the country, it then remains 
that the only alternative would be permanently to 
separate the two, and to reorganize the Treasury 
so as to enable it to perform those duties which 
have heretofore heen performed by the banks ‘as its 
fiscal agents. This proposed reorganization has 
been called a sub treasury—an unfortunate word, 
calculated to mislead and conjure up difficnlties 
and dangers that do not in reality exist. So far 
from an experiment, or some new device, it is only 
returning to the cid mode of collecting and dis- 
bursing ‘public money, which for thousands of 
years, has not the practice of all enlightened people 
till within the last century. 


fn what manner it is: intended'to reorganize the 
Treasury by the bill reported, f.do not know. I 
have been too much engaged to read it; and 1 
can only say, that for one, I shall assent to no ar- 
rangement which provides for a Treasury bank, 
or that can be perverted into one. If there can be 
any scheme more fatal than a reunion with the 
banks at this time, it would be such a project. Nor 
will I give my assent to any arrangement which 
shall add the least unnecessary patronage. I am 
the sworn foe to patronage, and have done as 
much and suffered: as much im resisting it as any 
onc. Too many years have passed over me to 
change, at this late day, my course or principles. 
But I will say, that it is impossible so to organize 
the Treasury for the performance of its own func- 
lions, as to give to the Executive a tenth part of 
the patronage it will lose by the proposed sepa- 
ration, which, when the bill for the reorganization 
comes up, I may have an opportunity to show. I 
have ventured this assertion after much reflection, 
and with entire confidence in ils correctness. 


But something more must be done besides the re- 
organization ct the Treasury. Under the resolu- 
tion of 1816, bank notes would again be received in 
the dues of the Government, if the banks should 
resume specie payments. The legal, as well as 
the actual connexion, must be severed: But I am 
opposed to ail harsh or precipitate measures. No 
great process can be effected without a shock, but 
through the agency of time. T accordingly propose 
to allow time for the final separation; and with this 
view, Į have drawn up an amendment to this bil, 
which I shall offer at the proper time, to modify the 
resolution of J816, by providing that afier the first 
of January nexi; three fourths of all suis dueto ihe 
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“ance in my eyes, so that t 
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Government may be received inthe notes. di he 
cie-paying banks; and that after the: Ist of dauuaLry 
next following, one half; and.afler the rst Oi Ji tim - 
ary next subsequent, one fourth; and afier &. 
of January thereafter; nothing but she legal.cer 
rency of the United States, or bills, notes; or paper 
issued under their authority, and which may hy aw 
be authorized to be received in their dues If the 
timeis not thought to be ampie, I am perfectly. dis- 
posed to extend it. The period is of litleimpërte 
e object be effected. 

In addition to this, it seems to me that some mean 
sure, of a remedial character, connected ` with the 
currency, ought to be adopted; to ease off thie pres- 
sure while the process is going through. ` It is de+ 
sirable that the Government should make as! few 
and smalidemandscn ihe specie market as possible _ 
during the time, so as.to throw no impediment in 
the way of the resumption of specie payments. 
With this view, Iam of the impression that the 
sum necessary for: the present’ wants’ of -the Trea- 
sury should be raised by a paper, which should-at 
ihe same time have the requisite qualities to enable 
it to perform. the functions of a paper circulation. 
Under this impression, 1 object ‘to the interest-to be 
allowed on the Treasury notes, which this bill ave . 
thorizes to be issued, on the very opposite ground 
that the Senator from Massachusetts bestows his 
approbation: He approves of interest, because it 
would throw them out of circulation into the hands 
of capitalists, as a convenient and safe investment ; 
and I disapprove, because it will have that effect. 
1 am disposed to ease off the process ; he, I would 
suppose, is very litle solicitous on that point. 

But I go farther. Iam of thé impression, to 
make this great measure successful and secure it 
against reaction, some stable and safe medium of 
circulation, to take the place of bank notes'in the 
fiscal operations of the Government, ought to be 
issued. T intend to propose nothing. It would be 
impossible, with so greai a weight of opposition, to 
pass any measure without the entire support of the 
administration; and, if it. were, it ought not to 
be attempted where so,much must dépend on the 
mode of execution. The best measure’ that could 
be devised. might fail, and impose a heavy respon- 
sibility on its author, unless it met with the hearty 
approbation of those who are to execute it. I then 
intend merely to throw out suggestions, in order 
to excite the reflection of others on a subject’ so 
delicate, and of so much importance, acting on the 
principle that it is the duty of all in so greata 
juncture to present their views without reserve. 

It_is, then, my impression, that, in the present 
condition of the world, a paper currency, in some 
form, if not necessary, is almost indispensable in 
financial and commercial operations of civilized 
and extensive communities. In many, respects, it 
has a vast superiority over, a metallic currency, 
especially in great and extended transactions, by 
its greater: cheapness, lightess, and the facility.of 
determining the amount. "The great desideratum 
is, toascertain what description of paper has the 
requisite qualities of being free from fluctuation in 
value, and liability to abuse, in the greatest perfec- 
tion. Ihave shown, [ trust, that the bank notes do 
not possess these requisites in a degree sufficiently 
high for this purpose. Igo farther. H appears to 
me, after bestowing the best reflection I can give 
the subject, that no convertible paper, that is, no 
paper whose credit rests upon a promise to pay, is 
suitable for currency. . Itis the form of credit pro- 
per in private transactions between man and man, 
but not forastandard of value, to perform exchanges 
generally, which constitute the appropriate func- 
tionsof money orcurrency.. The measure of safety 
in the two cases are wholly different. A promis- 
sory note, or convertible paper, is considered safe 
so long asthe drawer has ample means to meet 
his engagemenis: and in passing from hand to hand, 
regard is had only to his ability. and willingness to 
pay. Very different is the case in currency. : The 
aggregate value of the currency of a country ne- 
cessarily bears a small proportion to the aggregate 
value of its property. . This proportion is not well 
-ascertained, and is probably subject to consider- 
able variation in diferent countries, and at. differ- 
ent periods in -the same country. tt may be. as- 

sumed coniecturally, in 7 to ji rate what I 
say, at one to thirty. Asso ng this proportion to 
be correct; which probably is not very far from. the 
tmth, it follows that, in a sound condition of the : 
country where the currency is metallic, the aggre- 
gate value of the coin is not more than ene in thir- 
iy ofthe aggregate value of the property. Ut alsg 
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follows that:an increase inthe amount of the cur- 
rency, by theadditicn cf a paper circulation of pu 
intrinsic value, but increases the nominal value of 
thecageregate property of the couniry.in the same 
proportion: that the increase bears-to the whole 
amount of currency; su.that, if the’ curreney be 
doubled, the-ncminal valus of the property will also 
be: doubled. . Hence it is, that. when the paper cur- 
xency of a countty isin the shape of promissory 
notes, there is a constant tendency to excess. We 
look for their safety to the ability. of the drawer, 
and solong..as-his means are ample to meet his 
engagements there js no distrust, without reflect- 
ing that, considered as currency, it cannot safely 
‘exceed one in'thirty in value compared to property; 


fi 
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and the delusion is further. increased .by the con- - 


stant increase in value of property, with the increase 
of the notes. in circulation, so as to maintain the 
saine relative proportion. It follows that a Gov- 
ernment may safely contract a debt, many times 
the amount of its aggregate circulation; but, if it 
{were to attempt to put its promissory notes in circi- 
dation in amount equal to its debts, an explosion in 
ihe currency would be inevitable. And hence, 
avith other. causes, the constant tendency to an ex- 
cessive .issue of bank notes in. prospeyous: times, 
when. so large a portion‘of the community are anx- 
ious.to obtain accommodation, and who are disap 
p inted: when negotiable: paper is refused by the 
banks, not reflecting that it would not be safe to dis- 


Wespect, to gold and silver, and superior in many, 


‘particularly in regulating the distant exchanges of 


as a reduction 


any cauae, - 
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ihat.the Treasury shall have ample means to meet 
all demands,-either in gold or silver, or the bills of 
the Government, at the option of those who have 
claims on it. With .these’ conditions no farther 


variation could take place between it‘and gold/and - 


silver, than that which would be caused by the 
action of commerce. 


at ór near par. e 

No one can doubt that the fact.of the Government 
receiving and paying away bank notesin allits fiscal 
transactions, is one of the principal sources of their 
great circulation; and it was.mainly on that ac- 
count that the notes of the late Bank of the United 
States.so freely circulated all over the Union. I 
would ask, then, why should the Government min- 
gle its credit with that of private corporations? 
No one can doubt but that ihe Government credit 
is better than that of any bank—more stable and 
„more safe. Why then should it mix it up with 
the less perfect credit of those institutions? Why 
hot use its own..eredit to the amount of its own 
transactions? Why should it not be safe in its 


own hands, while it shall be considered safe in ` 


the hands of eight hundred private institutions 
scattered all over the country, and which have 
no other object but their own private profits, to 
increase which, they almost constantly extend 
their business to the most dangerous extremes? 
And why should the community be compelled to 
give six per cent. discount for the Government 
credit blended with that of the banks, when the 


superior credit of the Government could be fur- ` 


nished separately, without discount, to the mutual 
advantage of the Government and the community 1 
Why, let me ask, should the Government be èx- 


posed to such difficulties as the present, by min- - 


gling its credit with the. banks, when it could be 
exempt from all such by using by itself its own safer 
credit? Itis tine the community, which has so 
deep an interest in a sound and cheap currency, 
and the equality of the laws between one portion of 
the citizens and the country and another, should 
reflect seriously on these things; not for the pur- 
pose of oppressing any interest, but to correct gra- 
dually disorders of a dangerous character, which 
have insensibly : in the long course of years, without 
being perceived by any one, crept into the state. 


The question is not between creditand no credit, ` 


as some would have us believe, but-in what form 
credit can best perform the functions of a sound 
and safe currency. On this important point, I have 
freely thrown out my ideas, leaving it to this body 
and the public to determine what they are worth, 
Believing that there might be a sound and safe 
paper currency founded on the credit of Govern- 
ment exclusively, I was desirous that those who 
are responsible and have the power, should have 
availed themselyes of the opportunity of the tem- 
porary deficit of the Treasury, and the postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment intended to be depo- 
sited with the States, to use them as the means of 
affording a circulation for the present relief of the 
country and the banks, during the process of sepa- 
rating them from Government; and, if experience 


should justify it, of furnishing a permanent and ` 
safe cireulation, which would greatly facilitate the. 


‘operations of the Treasury, and afford incidenta!] 
much facility to the commercial eperations of the 
country: But a different direction was given, and 
when the alternative was presente of a loan or 
ihe withholding the fourth instalment from the 
States, I did not hesitate to give a decided vote for 
withholding it. My aversion to a public debt js 
deep and durable. It is, in my opinion, pernicious, : 
and is little short of a fraud on the public. Isaw 
too much of it during the late war not to understand ` 
something of the nature and character of public: 
loans. Never was a country. more egregiously im-- 
posed on, pes - 


An unusual demand from : 
_abroad for the metals, would, of. course, raise them : 
a little in their relative value, and depress, rela- : 
tively, the Government bills in the same propor- ` 
tion, which would cause them to flow into the Trea- - 
sury,;and gold and silver to flow out; while, on the ` 
contrary, an increased demand for- the bills in. the = 
domestic. exchange would have the reverse effect, : 
causing, as I have stated, an alternate flux and ` 
reflux into the Treasury, between the two, which . 
would at all times keep their relative values either . 
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Having now presented my views of the course 
and the measures which the permanent policy of the 
country, looking to its liberty and lasting prosperity, 
requires, I come finally to the question. of relief 
I have. placed this last, not that I am devoidcof- 
sympathy for the. country. in the pecuniary distress 
which now pervades it.. No one struggled earlier 
or longer to prevent.il, than. myself; nor. canai 


‘one more sensibly feel the wide. spread. blight, 


which has stiddenly blasted-the hopes. of:so many. 
and precipitated thousands from affluence to pover- 
ty. The desolation has fallen mainly. oñ the: mer. 
eantile class—a. class which T have’ ever. held “in 
the. highest estimation, No country ever hadia 
superior body of merchants; of higher honor, of 
more daring enterprise, or of greater. skill and 
energy. The ruin of such a class is a heavy ca- 
lamity ; and I am solicitous, among other things, to 
give such stability to our currency asto prevent the 
recurrence of. a similar calamity hereafter. But it 
was first necessary, in the order of things, that we 
should determine what sound policy, looking to the 
future, demands to be done at the present juncture, 
before we consider the question of relief; which, 
as. urgent as it may be, is; subordinate and must 
The patient lies under a dan- 
gerous disease, with a burning thirst and other 
symptoms, which distresses him more than the vital 
organs which. are attacked. . The skilful physician 
first makes himself. master of the naiure of the dis- 
ease, and then: determines on the treaiment netes- 
sary for the restoration of health: This done; he 
next alleviates the. distressing symptoms, as ‘far as 
is consistent with the restoration of health, and no 
farther. Such shall be my course. As faras I 
possibly can, consistently with the views I enter- 
tain,and what I believe nécessary to restore the 
body politic to health, I will do every thing in my 
power to mitigate the present distress. Farther I 
cannot go. ; : i 

After the-best reflection, I am of the opinion that 
the Government can do but little in the way of 
relief, and that it isa case which must be main] 
Jefi to the constitution of the patient, who, than 
God, is young, vigorous, and robust, with a consti- 
tution sufficient to sustain and overcome. the se- 
verest attack. J dread the doctor and his. drugs 
much more than the disease itself. The distress of 
the country consists in its indebtedness, and can 
only be relieved by payment of its debts. To effect 
this, industry, frugality; economy, and time, are 
necessary. Irely more on the growing erop—on 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the {South—than on 
all the projects or devices of politicians, Iam’ ut- 
terly. opposed to all coercion by this Government, 
But Government may do-something to relieve the 
distress. It is out of debt, and is one of the princi- 
pal creditors both of the banks and of the merchants, 
and should set an example of liberal indulgence. 
This I am willing to give freely. Iam also pre- 
pared to vote freely the use of Government credit, 
in some safe form, to supply any deficit in the cir- 
culation during the process of recovery, as far as 
its ‘financial wants wil] permit... I see not what 
more can be safely done, But my vision may be 
obtusé upon this subject. Those who-differ from 
me, and who profess so much sympathy for the pub- 
lic, seem to think that much relief may be afforded. 
Thope they will present their views. 1 am anxious 
to hear their prescriptions, and I assure them, that 
whatever they may propose, if. it shall promise re- 
lief, and be not inconsistent with the course which 
I deem absolutely necessary for the restoration:of 
the country to perfect. health, shall cheerfully re- 
ceive my support. They may bemore keen-sighted 
than I am, as to the best means of relief, but cannot 
have a stronger disposition to afford it... . 

We have, Mr. Presid: nt, arrived at a remarkable 
era in onr political history. The days of legislative 
and executive encroachments, of tariffs and sur- 
pluses, of bank and public debt, and extravagant 
expenditure, are past for. the present. The Gov- 
ernment stands in a position disentangled from the 
past, and. freer to choose its future course than it 
ever has been since its commencement. We-are 
about to take a fresh start. I move off undér the 
State rights banner, and go in the direction which 
I have been so.long moving. I seize the opportu: 
nity thoroughly to reform the Government; to bring 
it back to its original principles ;.to retrench and 
economize, and rigidly to enforce accountability. 
I shall oppose, strenuously, all atttempts to ori- 
ginate a new debt; to create a national bank;-to 
reunite the political and-money powers (more dan- 
gerous than Church and State) in any. form: or 
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shape;:to:prevent the disturbances of the. comprò- 
mise, which is gradually removing the last vestige 
of. the tariff system; and mainly, [ shall use my 
best. efforts 10 give an, ascendancy to the great 
conservative principle of State sovereignty, over 
the. dangerous and despotic doctrine of consolida- 
tion. I rejoice to think-that the Executive De- 
partment. of the Government is now so reduced in 
power dnd .means, that it can no longer rely on its 
influence and. patronage te secure a majority. 
Henceforward it can have no hope of supporting 
itself but on wisdom, moderation, patriotism, and 
devoted attachment to the Constitution, which F 
trust will make it, in its own defence, an ally in 
effecting the reform which I deem indispensable to 
the salvation of the country and its institutions. 
Tlook, sir, with pride to the wise and noble.bear- 
ing.of the little State rights party, of which it is my 
pride to be a member, throughout the eventful 
period through which the country has passed since 
1824.: Experience already bears testimony to their’ 
patriotism; firmness, and sagacity, and history will 
lo. it justice... Iņ that year, as [have stated, the 
tariffsystem triumphed in the councils of the nation. 
‘We saw its disastrous political bearings—foresaw 
its. surpluses. and the extrayagances to which it 
would lead: We rallied on the election of the late 
President to arrest it through thé influence of .the 
Executive Depariment of the Government. In this 
we failed. ethen fell back upon the rights and 
sovereignty of the States, and by the. action of a 
small but gallant State, and through the potency of 
its interposition, we brought the system to the 
ground, Sustained, as.it was, by the opposition-and 
the administration, and by the whole power and 
patronage of the Government. The pernicious 
overflow of the. Treasury, of which it. was the 
parent, could not be arrested at once. The surplus 
was seized on by the Executive, and, by its control 
over the banks, became the fruitful source of Exe- 
cutive influence and encroachment, Without hesi- 
tation, we joined our old opponents on the tariff 
question, but under our.own flag and without merg- 
ing in theirt ranks, and made a gallant and success- 
ful war against the encroachments of the Executive, 
‘That terminated, we part with our late’ allies in 
peace, and move forward, lag or. onward who mây, 
to secure the fruits of our lotig but successful strug- 
gle, under the old republican flag of ’98; which, 
though tattered‘and torn, has never yet been lower- 
ed, and, with the blessing of God, never shall be 
with:my-consent ` 


- SPEECH OF MR. JONES, 
an Or. VIRGINIA, oe 

In the. House -of “Representativess Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20, 1837-—On the bill to: postpone the fourth 
instalment of deposite with the States. : 
Mr. Cuatnman: In submitting for the considera- 
tion,of the. Committee the views which I propose to 
present, it, is not-my intention to enter-upon the | 
wide. field) of- discussion to which the remarks of 
other gentlemen would.seem to invite me; but to 
confine: myself to. the subject intended to'be em- 
braced bythe bill. now under consideration.. This 
I.propose to do, because the very wide range-of 
debate which has been indulged in by honorable 
members who have preceded me, scems to have for 
its, object the investigation of subjects which appear 
to:me to have.no connection whatever with the one 
now under consideration, and is not, therefore, 
likely to-aid in the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject which I have in view, which is, to ascertain 
the real condition of: the finances of the Govern- 


ment, and thus to put it in the power of the repre- - 


sentatives. of the people understandingly to act 
upon, the very important and delicate subject which 
hag for several days called. forth the most anxious 
liberation of-Congress. This bill has for its ob- 
ject, ak present, to withhold from the States the 
fourth instalment of the surplus revenue, which was 
directed. by. the deposite act of the. 23d of June, 
1836, to be passed-over to.the States, to be held. by 
them..on-deposite, upon. the terms and conditions 
specified in that act;and the question arises whether 
ng state of things in reference to the finan- 
cial-condition of the Treasury, renders such a mea- 
sure necessary or- the part of the Government, and 
if, necessary, whether. Congress cau rightfully exer- 
cise the power to control that instalment in the 


dollars ef surplus revenue, over and above what 
? 
|| 
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“way proposed by the bill; and. with: a view to a cor- 
rect understanding of the subject in all its bearings, 
-it may. not-be amiss now very briefly to advert to 
| the-condition of. the Treasury at the time of the 
-passage-of the deposite act, and to what was likely. 
to be its condition at the elose.of the present year. 
In the month of June, 1836, it had been distinctly 
ascertained, that at the close of that year there 
|, would.be inthe ‘Treasury near. forty millions of 


would be required. for the legitimate wants of the 
Government, and the accruing revenue for the pre- 
sent year was regarded. by all as abundantly suffi- 
cient to meet every demand. upon’ the Treasury 
down to the close.of the year. 

This surplus, it would be recollected, had not 
been produced by legislation which had for its 
object the accumulation of so large an amount, but, 
by causes which have had. their due. influence in. 
bringing about that general state of embarrassment 
which it has been.alleged now extended itself over 
the whole country. Into an examination: of these 
causes, it is not my intenlion now to enter; but it 
is notorious that, 1n the face of prédictions again and 
again sent forth to. the world from this Capitol, that 
we should have.an empty Treasury and.a bank- 
rupt Government, at. the time referred to. nearly 
forty millions of dollars of. surplus had accumu- 
lated in the Treasury in the form of revenne! 
There it was; and the question was, what was to 
be done with it? To. permit it to remain in the 
deposite banks was not only to hazard the loss of a 
very large portion of it, but the banks using it as 
so much banking capital, on which to extend their 
issues, loans and discounts, were, by means of these 
issues, loans, and discounts, receiving from it the 
most inordinate profits, to be divided among the 
stockholders; and, af the same time, swelling the 
flood of depreciated paper money with which the 
country has heen deluged, and thus contributing, as 
much, perhaps, as any other single cause, to pro- 
duce that wide-spread embarrassment which has 
swept over the whole land. It.was not, therefore, 
either safe-or prudent. to permit it to remain on 
deposite with the banks. 

To.loan it to the States was to place it beyond 
the reach and control.of the General Government, 
to which it rightfully belonged, since the Constitu- 
tion has, in my opinion, wisely omitted to provide 
any tribunal, at whose barone of the sovereign 
States of this Union can be arraigned to answer for 
an alleged violation of its contract with the Gene- 
ral Government; and to. give it to. the States was 
at once:to establish.a precedent, fraught alike with 
mischief and: with danger. si 

‘These are some of the difficulties, on every hand 
presenting themselves, when it became. the duty. of 
Congress to act upon the subject of . the surplus re- 
venue. It was in view of these difficulties that the 
deposite act of June, 1836 had received the sanc- 
tion of Congress. That. aet merely provided. for 
the deposite of the surplus revenue with the States, 
without interest, thus giving to the States the use 
ofthe money, without charge, until the necessities 
of the General Government should render necessa- 
ry its return, either in part or in whole; and for its 
punctual return, whenever the necessity. should 
arise, the faith of the States should be solemnly 


pledged. 


We have, then, Mr. Chairman, the question pre- 


| sented, whether the existing state of things in refer- 


ence to: the financial. condition of the Treasury, 
renders it necessary to withhold the fourth instal- 


: ment in the way proposed by the bill now under 


consideration. 

I am aware, sir, that the examination of this 
branch of the subject renders necessary a resort to 
details which will probably be uninteresting to the 
committee; but the subject, is complex in its na- 
ture—so much. so, that we have heard it again 
and again repeated by gentlemen in. debate, that 
such was tbe confusion and obscurity thrown 
over it by the report of. the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that they could find no data leading 
to conclusions which enabled them. to deteri:ine, 
in their own minds, what would be the actual con- 
dition of:the Treasury at the close of the present 
year. As a member of the committee from which 
this bill has been reported, it became my duty to 


t 


O E Reps. 


give to the report of the Secretary an atte 
patient examination, which -has Tae 
viction upon my own mind. that many, 
all. of the difficulties. which: seem, to lie ii’ 


some gentlemen represent it to be, that I 
the whole of my reasoning. = ` 
The Secretary -is an officer of the. Government; 


shall base 


a 
until proof, clear and convincing, shall be 0 
‘that he has erred; then, but not till thea; will. 
‘consent to throw discredit upon his official conduct.’ 
I beg leave then, sir, for a moment, to call the at- 
tention of the committee to'a short statement I 
have prepared, and which. presents fairly, and, T 
think, clearly, the liabilities of ‘the Govarnment, ` 
with its means of meeting them, and which can 
scarcely fuil‘to satisfy every candid and unbiassed, 
mind, that its means of payment aré not equal to its 
liabilities by more that six millions of dollars, after 
excluding from the estimate fifteen’ millions of dol- 
lars of unexp.sded appropriations, postponed to the 
next year, but which still remains a charge upon 
the Treasury. : , ; 

; In the Treasury Ist January, 1838, $42,468,859. 97 
Increased this sum, by. subsequent 2° =o i) 
returns - Cen oe 

` Receipts for first half year as. per 
Secretary’s report: ` l 

Estimated receipts for last half 

year, including merchants’ bonds 


"13,187,182 01 
9,500,000 00 
86,826,179 49. 
Expenditures made, and chargeable on the Treasiry. 
Three first instalments of depo —— 0 00 e 
~ $27,063,430 30 


posites = - 
Balance of third instalment oui- 
standing - . - 1,165,575 18 


Expended in first half year .- 
Estimated expenditures. for.. last 
half year 

For Florida wat: - os 5 
Expenses of present session of Con 

`. gress, Say z . 
Outstanding balance of appropria- 
tions chargeable on the Treasu- 


16,733,884. 33 


16,000,000 00 
1,600,000. 00 


500,000 00 


ry - - - - 16,000,000 00 
Fourth instalment of surplus reve- ot 
nue -+ - - + 9,367,214 °00 


88,430,104. 31 
66,826,179. 49 


Deficit on Ist January, 1838 
- Unexpended appropriations pest- 
/ poned to negt- year, but still a 
charge on Treasury 


21,603,924: 82 


15,000,000. 00 
6,603,924 82 


` 512,263 00 


Error in addition in Secretary's 
report - 


Deficit in Treasury on the Ist-day 
‘of January, 1838,. after’ post- 
poning $15,090,000 of- anex-« 


pended appropriations, as above 6,091,661 82 


Mr. Chairman, it is with great deference that 
have submitted forthe consideration of the comumit- 
tee the foregoing statement ; differing as widely gg} 
do, with gentlemen whose opinions are entitled te 
great respec With the same- document: for-oar 
Oo ye ane wa ft nae of Tennesse Mr 
guide, thé honorable member from. Tennessee (Mr. 
Bell) and myself are almost as wide asunderas the 
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poles. That gentleman, upon his basis of calcula- 
tion, makes the surplus in the Treasury on the Ist 
day of January, 1838, more than twenty millions 
of dollars; and I show a deficit of almost as large 
an amount. i 
[Here Mr. BeLL said, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia did him injustice in supposing that they had 
- “ved at such ‘opposite conclusions from the same 
ame are that the surplus shown by- him was 
docume.: "+ alone from what appeared in the re- 
produced, ns. ‘etary, but by going out ef that 


port-of the Resi iy as the gentleman from Vir- 
report; and (hat to ost Its were very nearly the 
ginia had gone, their respus y Me 
sa Chairman, I will never, intentionally, do in- 
justice to the member from Tennessee, either here 
or elsewhere; and if he had exercised a little pa- 
tience, L should yery soon have relieved mm from 
all apprehensions on that subject, as it vo y in- 
tention to present the principal points of di aae 
between us, that the committee might have afford- 
ed to them an opportunity of deciding for them- 
selves who it was that had fallen into error. 
The first position taken by the gentleman from: 
Tennessee (Mr. } 
millions of dollars, which appeared to be in the 
hands of disbursing officers of the Government, was 
subject to the control of the Secretary, and should 
be regarded as so much money in the Treasury. 
That this amount cannot be regarded as money in 
the Treasury is obvious, because it had been drawn 
put by those officers of the Government, on whom 
the authority was conferred, to meet appropriations 
mide by law 1 
Treasa at the time the report Was made. This I 
regard as a very sufficient auswer to the ground 
which “has been relied on. Again: the five 
millions of dollars: in the hands of these dis- 
pursing officers must be included, either in the 
expenditures for the first half’ of the present year, 
or else in the estimated expenditures of the last 
half; and consequently cannot change the result, 
shown by the report of the Secretary, at the close 
of the year. But, sir, I have looked back into the 
past histery of the Government, and I believe that 
no period can be pointed to when there was not a 
very large amount in the hands of. disbursing ofti- 
cors. How could it be otherwise? The officers 
and soldiers of the army have to be paid through 
their paymuasters ; those of the navy through their 
pursers; pensions to be satisfied, treaties carried 
into execution, and contracts to be complied with. 
Low ate these things to be done, without passing over 
into the hands of disbursing officers money for the 
murpese? Itis true that the amount in the hands 
vr -ihese pficers is large, but not so large as it was 
during the early part of the year, as appeared hy a 
more recent report of the Secretayy, lying on the 
tables of members, and which had been called for 
by the gentleman from Tennessee; and certainly 
not more than would seem to be necessary, when 
it was recollected that the amount appropriated by 
Congress, at the last session, exceeded thirty-two 
millions of dollars, and that to be disbursed in al- 
most every section of the Union. 
he honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. 
Bell) has also contended, that the estimates of re- 
ceipts into the Treaswy, for the last half year, 
was notas large as it should have been, by three 
millions. By referring to the report of the Secre- 
tary, it will appear that the receipts in the first half 
year, deposited in banks, and paid on drafts by 
sollectors and receivers, amounts to $13,699,445; 
andthe Seéretary adds, if no further postponement 
be granted on doty bends, it was evtimated that 
the whole receipts for the Just half year, from al 
sources, weuld be about $9,500,000; bat if the 
b-ief extension of the preser t postponement, brought 
into view thereafter, and favorably regarded, be 
directed by Congress, the receipts would probably 
be about $7,699,000; while by a postponement of 
the whole to another year, they would not be 
Likely to exceed $4,500,000. -Fere then we have 
the anthority of the Secretary for saying, that in 
no event will the receipts for the last half year 
excecd $9,000,000, while the strong _ probability 
is, that the y will be reduced to $4,506,008. And if 
any thing isto be inferred from what is passing 
around us, it will certainly warrant the concinsion 


Bell) was, that the sum of five. 


and was not, in point of, fact, inthe 
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after extending the payments on duty bonds, be- 


| yond thë present year, as proposed by a.bill which 


has passedthe Senate, that the receipts into the 
‘Treasury for the last half year, will not exceed 
$4,500,000. But the gentleman f, om Tennessee, to 


“produce his surplus, estimates them at $10,000,000, 


making a difference between his estimates, 
and those of the Secretary, of $5,500,000 which 
I consider a fair “deduction from the amount of 
surpius which he supposes will be in the Trea- 
sury at the close of the present year. Je 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) has 
presented to the committee a statement of items of 
appropriation, for the present year, amounting to 
more than six millions of dollars: five millions of 
which, he contends, may be retrenched, without in- 
jury to the public interest. They - are appropria- 
tions for the building of light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
the improvement of rivers, harbors, &c. 
_I concur, sir, entirely with the member from 


| Tennessee, in his opposition to this whole class of 
; appropriations; and, wih him, have uniformly 
voted against them. 


I am opposed to most of 
them upon constitutional grounds; but, if I enter- 
tained no doubt upon the constitutional question, 
still E should have been opposed to them; because 
they lead to wasteful and extravagant expenditures 
of the public money; and if the member from 
Tennessee will devise some plan, submit some 


- practicable scheme, by which they can be reached, 


I will most willingly co-operate with him in the 
accomplishment of the object he has in view. 
But is that to be expected? have we not had the 
aid of the talent and ability of that gentleman in 
resisting the very laws which provide for these ap- 
propriations? have they not been resisted by us 
both, at every stage? and can he have forgotten 
the small minority in which we found ourselves 
on every question? ` How, then, can he now ex- 
pect to succeed in cutting down these expendi- 
tures, when he has so signally failed in resisting 
the laws which provide for them. Should he make 
the attempt, he would, in all probability, be told 
that some of these works were commenced, some 
completed, and that others were under contract. 
Sir, the golden harvest is maturing, and carefully 
watched over, by those into whose granaries it is 
destined to go. , 

I shall notice but one other item in the state- 
ment, which has been submitted by the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) and that is 
the item of $12,000,C00, based upon the supposed 
issue of ‘Treasury notes to that amount. He main- 
tains that if the bil! authorizing the issue of Trea- 
sary notes to the amount of $12,000,000 shall pass, 
it will swell the ‘surplus in the Treasury to more 
than $20,000,000; so that in order to make up this 
very large amount of surplus, the gentleman from 
Tennessee is driven to the necessity of taking into 
his estimate $12,000,000, which are not only not in 
the Treasury, or under the control of the Secretary, 
but which cannot be placed there without creating 
a debt, for the payment of which the people are to 
be ultimately responsible; and here allow me to 
inquire whether it was ever intended by those who 
supported the deposite act to incur a debt, n order 
to make the deposite with the Staies? To that 
inquiry J am well assured that all will answer no. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, I have succeded in 
showing that the sources relied upon by ‘the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee are deceptive and fallacious, 
l must, I think, have succeeded in establishing the 
truth of my own position, that instead of there be. 
ing a surplus in the Treasury on the tst day of 
January, 1838, there will be the deficit shown in the 
statement to which T have already had occasion to 
advert. i 

An honorable rember from Kentucky (Tudse 
Underwood) appears to have satisfied himself thet 
there are other means at the control of the Go- 
vernment, with which to make the fourth insiaj 
ment with the States. “There are, he informs nu: 
held by the Government, three bonds due from the 
Bank of the States, for the payment of about 
$6,000,000 in thiec equal annual instalments, 
which will fall due on the Ist cf October’ in the 
years 1828, 1839, 1840; and he proposes that these’ 
three bonds shall be broaght into the market, and 
sold, I presnme, under the hammer, to the highest 


| 


bidder; and the proceeds of sale passed over to 
the States, under the deposite act of June, 1836. 

I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the proposition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, for reasons which I 
will proceed very briefly to assign; in the first place 
I am opposed to it, because I am unwilling to’ see 
the Treasury of the United States converted into a 
shaving shop; and also because of a conviction 
upon my own mind; that if they shall be disposed 
of in the way proposed, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that they will command their full value. For at 
no former period of our history, has there been a 
time when the derangement in the moneyed con- 
cerns of the country had been so-universal; at no 
time have the people been borne down by so heavy 
a weight of debt; at no time has it been more difti- 
cult to command money. The cry every where to be 
heard is, relief, relief. Let these bonds then be 
brought into the market at such a time, and 
under such circumstances, and who are to be 
your bidders? where is the man or set of 
men -to be found, who can advance two 
millions of dollars to make the purchase? They: 
may be called for, but it will be like calling spirits 
from the vasty deep: they will not come. One bid- 
der there will be—the Bank of the United States; 
and unless the agent authorized to make the sale 
shall be laid under conditions, the bank will dictate 
the terms, and become the purchaser at its own ` 
price. 

Again: the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to the inquiry, “ What objects of public expendi- 
ture can, with the least injury to the public service, 
be either wholly dispensed with during the ‘present 
year, or bear any material reduction?” has informed 
us that enough of it could and would be postponed 
‘till the next year to amount to about fifteen mil- 
Lions of dollars; but that sum will still remain a 
charge upon the Treasury, to be paid out of the 
accruing revenue for the next year, or provided for 
in some other mode ; and if the bonds due by the 
bank be now sold, and the proceeds deposited with 
the States, the strong probability is, that the Govern- 
ment will be driven to the necessity of resorting 
to an additional loan to meet the demands upon it. 

If, then, it were in the power of the Secretary to 
control the whole amount now on deposite with 
the banks, and which is known to be there locked 
up and wholly unavailable, such has turned out to: 
be the reduction of the revenue, from various 
sources, during the present year,’and such the crip- 
pied condition of ‘the finances, growing out of the 
embarrassed situation of the mercantile communi- 
ty, which has rendered necessary an extension of- 
the time of payment: upon. their ‘bonds, that it is 
not possible to make the transfer of the fourth in- 
stalment of the surplus revenue to the States with- 
out incurring a national debt. The surplus expected 
to have been in the Treasury on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, in point of fact, is not there; nor are there any 
means at the control of the Government with which 
to-meet the demand. It would seem to me, there- 
fore, that the necessity has arisen when it would 
become the duty of the Secretary, (if the whole 
amount had been paid over to the States,) to re- 
quireits repayment upon the terms prescribed in 
the act of June, 1836. : 

Having now shown, as I think T have done, that 
the necessity exists, | shall .proceed to examine the 
question, whether Congress can rightfully exercise 
the power to control the fourth instalment, as the 
bill under consideration proprses. This leads me 
to examine for a moment the deposite act of June, 
1836. What was that act but a temporary expe- 
dient, to meet a most unexpected and extraordinae 
ry state of things? A measnre adopted not to give 
away, or toloan ont, the surplus then in the Treasury; 
but to place that surplus on deposite with the States, 
without interest, until the necessities of this Go- 
vernment should render necessary its return. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are gentlemen 
who now choose to regard ii asa distribution act; 
but do they not know, that in that form it could 
never have received tne sanction of Congress, or 
ar the approval of the President? And I now in- 
vite all who entertain that opinion, carefully to 
examine the law, and say whether plainer language 


to exclude such a conelasion contd have been ems 
ployed. f 
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Bui it is contended by others; that as the law 
provided that.all the money which should be in the 
Treasury on the Ist day of January, 1837, réserv- 
ing the sum of five millions of dollars, should be 
deposited with the States, that the faith of the Go- 
.vernment was thereby pledged to execute the de- 
posite act to the letter; and that, whatever may be 
the necessities of the Government, it can exercise 
no control whatever over the subject, until the de- 


posite shall have heen actually made with the 


States. 

J, Mr. Chairman, would be one of the last, I 
could hope, sir, the very last, who would be wil- 
ling to do any act, the tendency.of which was, to 
violate the pledged faith of this Government: if all 
besides shal] be ‘lost, let us maintain untarnished 
our honor. And if gentleman can satisfy me, that 
there is any thing in the act of June, 1836, which 
imposes an obligation, either legal or. moral, to 
make the deposite of the fourth instalment with the 
States, I will willingly abandon ‘all the opinions I 
now entertain upon the subject, and in good faith 
execute every provision of that law to the letter; 
but if this can not be shown, as I think it can not, 
what.good and sufficient reason can be assigned 
for incurring a debt, which must be paid by taxa- 
tion on the people, under.a system which is une- 
qual in its operation, unjust in its principles, and 
absolutely ruinous to the great agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. — 

A more rigid rule of interpretation than that 
contended for, could not be applied to the most 
highly penal statute; an interpretation which would 
defeat entirely the plain. and obvious spirit and 
intent of the law, if it did not lead to a violation of 
the Constitution; and I call upon gentlemen to 
show what constitutional authority Congress has 
to pass a law to raise money, not in execution of 
any of its conceded powers, but for the avowed 
purpose of making a deposite with the States. 

I do not desire to be understood as maintaining 
that an inconvenience merely, attending any given 
construction of a law, is sufficient to show such 
construction to be false, or. that. to be the true 
construction which would „avoid inconvenience. 
Where the language of a law is explicit, and the in- 
tention evident, whatever may be the inconvenience, 
such inconvenience must be borne. But in the 
interpretation of a statute not penal in its charac- 
ter, the plain object of its framers should never be 
lost sight of; and in orderto ascertain what was 
really intended by those who framed the deposite 
act, I know of no safer guide than to refer to co- 
temporaneous. expositions of it, given at, the time 
of its passage: and I ask, sir, if. there was one 
man at that time who advocated it upon the ground 
that it was`a distribution aci? Not one. .Does any 
one now. deny that the surplus is the money of this 
Government? or did it ever enter into the mind of 
any man that it was to be placed where the Go- 
vernment could not control: it?—that it was to be 
paid over to the States.at every hazard, regardless 
of what might be the wants of the General Govern- 
ment? , Such an opinion could not have heen. seri- 
ously entertained by any one; and Congress,.with 
a view to make the operation as easy a one as pos- 
sible with the deposite banks, provided for its 
transfer, by instalments, on the first of January, 
the first of April, the first of July, and the first of 
October, upon the supposition that at these several 
periods there would be inthe Treasury the respec- 
` tive sums proposed to be transferred. And must 
jot that have been the expectation of the States? 
Yn other words, did the General Government in- 
tend to do more than merely to. transfer the surplus 
revenue? and could the States have expected more? 
To suppose that more than this was designed, 
would be to suppose that Congress intended to 
incur a debt, for no other purpose under heaven 
except to deposite it with the States for safe keep- 
ing alone. - , 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, I am right in the inter- 
pretation which I’ have placed upon the deposite 
Jaw, that law has now fully answered its end; it 
has rid us of the surplus;-and there no longer exists 
an obligation upon the Government, either legal or 
moral, to transfer the fourth instalment to the 
States. But again: supposs the transfer shall now 
be made, would not the Secretary of the Treasury 


have the right immediately to require «f the States 
to pay it back? This, I presume, will be admitted 
by all; and if the power exists to-call it back, what 
good and sufficient reason can be assigned against 
withholding it? ` Aerar: 

It has been contended, however, that an expecta- 
tion has been raised on the part of the States, that 
the transfer would be made; that upon the faith of 
that expectation, the States had actually gone on 
to appropriate the amotint; and that such expecta- 
tion should not now be disappointed: This, sir, 


may be true, and- I doubt not is true, as tu:many of 


the States. “It may be that the course of legisla- 
tion on the part of the States may subject them to 
very serious. inconvenience, and possibly to loss; 
but the inquiry immediately recurs, whose act was 
it that produced the difficulties with the States? It 
was the action of the States themselves, through 
their legislatures; action, too, taken by them, with 
full knowledge that the money so applied was nei- 
ther given or loaned, but merely deposited; liable 
to be called for at any moment, when the wants of 
the Government should render necessary its re- 
turn. And the argument from inconvenience, if it 
be worth any thing, is just as conclusive to prove 
that the amount, when deposited, could at no future 
day be called for; for £ prestme it will never be 
entirely convenient to pay back the amount. It 
proves that what was intended, and declared to be, 
a mere deposite for safe keeping, was in truth and 
in fact a gift, absolute and unconditional. - That 
such was never the intention of Congress, is rende- 
red too plain by the ierms of the law itself, to ad- 
mit even of doubt. 

But suppose it shall now be determined to pay 
over the fourth instalment to the States, how is the 
amount to be raised? It is notin the Treasury; 
for, to all practical purposes, we have very nearly 
an empty Treasury: by this I mean that the-avail- 
able means at the disposal of the Secretary, are not 
sufficient to meet the demands upon it. -How then 
is the money to be raised? I presume by a loan 
of some kind, with the faith of the Government 
pledged for its redemption, but witimately to be dis- 
charged and paid off through the ordinary channels 
of taxation upon the people. It follows, then, that 
the people are to be taxed _ to raise money to distri- 
bute among the people. You most graciously give 


them with one hand, and take back with the other, 


a like amount; increased, however, by the costs and 
charges of collection, and also by the amount of 
interest that may have accrued on the loan. The 
conclusion seems to me inevitable, that the passage 
of the bill now under consideration will give to the 
fourth instalment ifs proper direction, by placing it 
in a condition to be applied to the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Government for which it was original- 
ly intended. 

Sir, I have never belonged to that old school of 
politicians (the federalists) who believed that a na- 
tional debt was a national blessing. I[ considera 
national debt a national curse, never to be saddled 
upon my country except under circurastances of 
the most overruling necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard from every rank of 


‘the opposition, the most unqualified condemnations 


of all the measures proposed by the administration 
for the relief'of people ; their condemnations have 
been. poured ont in one unbroken torrent upon 
them; from every quarter we have heard the 
charge, wrung upon every key, that the measures 
proposed would afford no relief. I, sir, am not one 
of those who believe that the halls of legislation 
are the places to repair the ruined fortunes of men; 
I hold the doctrine taught. by those who are the 
most revered on the list of our statesmen, that 
Government shall extend its powers no further than 
may be necessary to protect individuals in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights and privi- 
leges; always guarding them against fraud and 
violence, but leaving each and every one to the 
enjeyment of his own industry, and to pursue his 
own happiness in his own way. Such a Govern- 
ment is not only free, but the most precious of hu- 
man blessings ; to leave man to reap, under its be- 
nign. protection, the rewards of virtue, industry and 
prudence, is the precious inheritance of the free- 
men of this land, purchased at the price of treasure 
and of blood. : 


I, sir, admit that it is the.duty of the ad: 
tion to propose measures of. relief. . Those 
sures have been offered, and arenow befor 
country, and will be passed. upon by ‘the 
But, sir, is it true that they propose: no ‘relief? 
What is the object of the bill now before you, but 
to apply the money which the people have already: 
paid to the legitimate purposes for which at'had 
been raised, and thus to relieve the country: from a: 
national debt, which must,:at some future time, be 
paid through the ordinary channels of -taxation ? 
What is the bill by which it is proposed to issue 
twelve millions of Treasury notes, but additional 
relief to that large and respectable Class of our, citi- 
zens, the merchants, upon whom has fallen so bea- 


vily the present. wide-spread and -calamitous em- 


barrassments, supplying a substituie for gold and 


‘silver with which to. meet thcir engagements with 


the Government, to aid them in the. payment of 
their foreign debt—while it holds. out.to all classes 
important advantages? What is the bill upon your 
table, which proposed to, extend the time ‘of pay- 
ment on duty bonds—postponing beyond the year 
the payment of millions of dollars—but retief, sub- 
stantial relief, to the merchants; relief which“ 
places it in their power to extend like relief to their 
debtors? What.is the bill for adjusting the remain- 
ing claims on the late deposite banks, but a mea- 
sure affording similar relief to those banks, and- 
thus putting it in their. power still further'to ac+: 
commodate their dealers? Yes, sir, relief to‘those 
very banks selected as the depositories of the publie 
money, which, in a time of profound peace, with 
eighty millions of dollars of specie in the country,’ 
had closed their doors against the Government and: 
against the people. In short, sir, what debtor of. 
the Government is it whose case has been regarded 
with indifference, or to whose. petition a deaf ear 
has been turned? And yet gentlemen can discover 
no relief in all this. ee a 

We know that, in times ‘of sudden embarrass-; 
ment and distress, all communities are- bu 
to look to the Government’ for: teò much; sand: 
whenever the Government undertakes to interfere’ 
in the private pursuits of men, it must, of necessity’: 
in endeavoring to relieve one class, violate the’ 
rights of another, holding equal claims upon ‘it. 
This, sir, has been felt in all its overwhelming 
force, under your system of tariff laws, -which,. 
for years past, has borne down, and oppressed, the 
people of the South, drawing from their pockets, 
the hard earnings of their honest-indastry, to:sus~ 
tain (without any. adequate return) “in another 
quarter of the. Union, the great manufacturmg in-> 
terests which have grown up under it, Itvhas 
been felt, too, in the exclusive privileges conferred 
upon the Bank of the United. States, now again: 
struggling for existerice, and openly advocated. 
here, upon the ground that it is ‘a panacea for 
every political disaster, and for every ‘national 
calamity; but I forbear to’ go into these topics.: 
Let us adopt the measures which. have been pro- 
posed, and rely, for further relief, upon the enter- 
prise, iudustry, and frugality of the people... Sir, 
itis notso much to legislation, as to the growing 
crop of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and rice that I look 
for substantial relief, It is the productive labor of 
the country that is to dispel the gloom that hangs 
over it, and relieve the embarrassments which 
press so heavily upon us. ae 

But still, say gentlemen, there’ is no relief -pro- 
posed. -It isan easy task to find fault with every. 
thing that isthe work of man, but somewhat more 
difficult to remedy the defects complained: of...’ Let 
those who make the charge devise a better scheme; 
let them present it, compare it with the one which 
has been offered, and, if it ‘shall afford mote. solid 
and substantial advantages, come from-what quar- 
ter it may, J, for one, will. give: to-it my hamble 


. Support. 


‘An honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Biddle) has characterized this bill as another expe-- 
timent, informing us at the same time that he was 
heartily sick of experitients. What, I would ask 
of that gentleman, is the bill under which he now. 
claims for bis State one million of dollars, but one 
of these much abus:d and untried experiments? an 
experiment, however, when viewed through the 
captivating and dazzling medium ‘ofa million, is: 
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disarmed of all. its- terrors. What was our Go- |] 
vernment itself, as. received from the pure hands 
of our fathers; without a parallel in the annals of 
the world, but an experiment? What has been 
the history of ‘the most important measures of the 
Government, from its foundation down to the pre- 
sent day, but a history of experiments? And, Mr. 
Chairman, experiments for, what? To establish 
the great‘truth that man is capable of self-govern- 
meni—a. truth. that is carrying conviction to ‘the 


: minds: of mën. throughout the civilized. world; 


i 


t 


d åt:no distant day to’ make tyrants tremble 
on. their thrones, while it holds out to the enslaved 
nations of the earth a plan of political salvation, by 
which to break the chains that bind them, and ele- 
vate them to the condition of freemen 

Mr. Chairman, I am not yet tired of such expe- 
rimenis, but shall. give to the bill my cordial 


2 


support- - 


< REMARKS OF MR. POTTER, 
: „Or PENNSYLVANIA, . 
In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1837-—On the “ bill to- postpone the fourth in- 
stalment.of.deposite withthe States.-- > = 
A desive.to.give.my reasons. for my vote on this 
question, so. that it may appear in a correct point 
of view before the tribunal of the people of my 
district, has overcome the reluctance I feel at this 
periód in. trespassing on the time of the House. 
| Until recently I could not have imagined that, 
on the floor of ‘an American Congress, we would 
hear the clarion notes of. trinmph, and the shout of 
joy, at.the embarrassments of the National Trea- 
sury; produced by the pecuniary. distress of. the 
people, and the derangement of the monetary affairs - 
of ‘the country. . The question has been discussed 
as one of an entire withdrawal from the States of a 
part: of the boon proffered them by the deposite 
act... Not so in my views. - Bills are on our files 
giving. time to the merchants and the deposite 
banks to. pay the debts due the Government; and 
all: that.is contemplated by that under considera- 


-' tion, is to delay the lime of deposite with the States 


: ‘until-the situation of the ‘Treasury: will warrant it 


being, made, without conflicting with other and 
pressing ‘interesis,.The action proposed by the 
various: bills reported, is a plan, taken in unison, 
to: relieve the pressure on the people, by interposing 
the credit of the nation, and giving time for the 
panico allay itself, and confidence be restored in 
the community: The States are required to bear 
a portion of the inconvenience for the relief of the 
people... My sensibilities are enlisted in favor of 
the States, and none regret more deeply the tem- 
porary embarrassments which they may labor under 
by the postponement of the deposite of the fourth 
instalment, :As-they have received three instalments 
of the:surplus, which remain with them untouched, 
and: in. future will, -in all. human probability, 
receive. the fourth, as a measure of relief to the peo- 
‘ple 1 go for the bill. As one of the representatives 
from: Pennsylvania, I am. constrained to declare 
my dissent from: the -opinion expressed, that if it 
had not been for -the-wisdomi and foresight of the 


Exectitive of:our State, Pennsylvania. would now \ 


be looking ‘with “anxiety and trepidation” to the 
discussions in this House. With her resources, 
her high credit, her- untarnished honor, and unble- 


mished faith in the fulfilment of-every engagement, | 


the postponement: of the deposite of about nine 
hundred thousand dollars in’ her. treasury, never 
‘could have caused the enterprising and intelligent 
people of this great State either “ anxiety or trepi- 
dation!” The ability of Pennsylvania to command 
any money necessary to carry out her magnificent 
pians of public improvements, stands upon. a proud 
and lofty eminence, not to be shaken for any such 
yeason;or/by any such cause; nor can my Concur- 
rence-be given to the encomium bestowed upon the 
foresight of our Chief Magistrate for his veto of the 
improvement bill, although, if consistent with my 
ideas of right; nothing. would be more gratifying 
then to place that officer,-or any other citizen ofmy 
State, on such vantage.ground. Thal measure was 
political, and intended fo- procure a different disiri- 
butionsof. the funds, appropriated: to different ob- 


= 


~ evil, can be traced to other sources. 
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jects at the close of the session, so as to further the 
interests, and gratify the wishes, of certain lead®g 
partisans of the State administration. The result 
was, that the banks in Philadelphia reaped the bene- 
fit, and the people sustained the injury, by this 
boasted. policy, and forecast of our “ sagacious 


‘Chief Magistrate!” ` < f 


The accumulation of unavailable funds in the Na- 
tional Treasury has induced a syncope, which re- 
quires an immediate remedy. This disease has 
been.atiributed to an unwise changé in the deposi- 


tory of the public money, and the veto of the bill | 


rechartering the Bank of the United. States by the 
late President. In my mind, the causes of the 
If the deposi- 
tery had not been changed, and the bank rechar- 
tered, the only difference in our situation would 
have been that the unavailable funds would have 
accumulated in one, instead of various banks. The 
Bank of the United States, under the direction of 
the same master spirit, with increased. powers, is 
yet in full existence. Was it able to withstand the 
siorm; and has it been exempt from thedestiny that 
overturned, and laid prostrate the other banking 
institutions of the country? Ah, no! It-has shared 
the fate of its. compeérs, has “also . dishonored its 
bills, and suspended specie payment, with an ex- 
hibit of a specie basis to meet its engagemenits, 
judging from the last return made to our Execu- 
live, which rendered that measure, as necessary for. 
that, aS any other bank in our State. It is as- 
serted, this would not have occurred, if it it had 
been a national institution. . Authority is at hand, 
which pronounced, ona memorable occasion, “that 
the new charter had the advantage over the old-one.” 
This was the deliberate judgment of the distinguish- 
ed and able president of the late and ‘present 
Bank of the - United States. The reasons 
he assigned for this preference were, “in its longer 
duration; in the enlargement of its powers; in con- 
fining the rate of discount at half per cent. for 
thirty days to loans in the State of Pennsylvania, 
leaving the bank elsewhere to the rate of interest 
fixed by the local laws; in its exemption from the 
expenses of doing the business of the Government; 
in its total separation from all the officers of the Go- 


-.vernment, an unnatural connection, beneficial. neither 


to the bank nor to the Governinent; in its Ret being 
obliged to incur the expense of establishing 
branches.” If this experienced, and unrivalled 
financier was right in his appreciation of the State 
charter, the new bank was stronger, more efficient, 


and better able under it to sustain itself ata dan-: 


gerous crisis, and on an imminent emergency, 
caused by the convulsions and storms in the com- 
mercial world, than under the charter offered by 
Congress. The current of events has proved that 
with. all the advantages enumerated, the bank was 
unable to maintain its credit and redeem its obliga- 
tions. What prospect was there, that, asa national 
bank, with powers diminished, onerous. duties to 
perform, and heavy expenses to be incurred, it could 
have saved itself- from the violation of moral duty, 
and legal restraint, committed by the suspension. 
Reasoning by analogy, the only true test applicable 
to the case, it must be conceded that the same 
causes which prostrated a stronger institution, 


- would inevitably, under similar circumstances, have 


produced like results on a weaker bank. Doubtless 
the President of the United States will be gra- 
tified, and his friends encouraged, by the coincidence 
of views entertained by the great banker in com- 
mon with the Chief Magistrate, on the important 
question of a divorce of that “unnatural connec- 
tion” between the Government and the banks 
and felicitate themselves with the hope, that this 
high authority will convert myriads of the devoted 
followers and faithful admirers of. the president of 


. the Bank of the United States to the doctrines of’ 


the Message. It is due to candor to admit, that 
the president of the bank, on the remarkable epoch 
of the suspension, announced, “that had it (the 
bank) consulted merely ils own strength, it would have 
continued its paymenis without reserve.” The same 


‘reliance cannot be accorded to this declaration. In 
|. my judgment, it was but an apology for the suspen- 


sion, and a part of the process used to bolster up 
the credit of the institution, and detract from the 
shock feared on the suspension of this great mo- 
neyed leviathan. If its strength would, in fact, 


‘an that resinlt, have had no operation. 
|. did not, nor could it, prevent Congress, after its’ 

-passage, and: before the Ist of January, from ap- 
“propriating pat, or the- whole amount in the Trea: 


have warranted a fulfilment of its obligations, every 
inducement of interest. and reputation was in favor 
of the effort. A Successful attempt would have. 
avoided the danger of a forfeiture of its franchises, 
under the provisions of its charter; again have 
secured, by the act of 1836, the deposite of. the 
public money in its vaults, and escaped the other 
penalties inflicted by its charter for a violation “of. 
its privileges. The peculiar situation in which it- 
stood with.a majority of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, was persuasive cause for its straining every. 
nerve to pay its obligations in gold andsilver. By’ 
the act of suspension, if the bank, at the period of 
its occurrence, had abundant’ means to fulfil’ 
its engagements, the restrictions of law and’ 
moral duty were unblushingly violated without 
the existence of an overruling necessity, the 
only excuse that can be tolerated for such 
conduct. The high ‘minded and honorable. 
citizens of my native State, who compose the di~ 
rectory and officers of that institution, were driven, 
to a suspension, by dire; dire necessity. It was a 
misfortune which all lament, “ but its continuance 
will be a reproach which all true men must rally to. 
save” our country from. When the hour of rally 
came, when a measure was recently proposed, 
calculated to relieve our country ‘from this foul 
stigma, did. this powerful institution unite in the 
attempt? No! Under her: leading, the Philadel. 
phia banks declined: a participation in the effort. 
Improvident as has been the course of the banks, 
injurious as their over issues to our common coun- 
try, ruinous as the wild spirit. of speculation [667 
tered and cherished by them, has been to the commu- 
nity, evil as the example set by a violation of legal 
and moral principle, in the refusal to pay their 
debts, yet, if all this was done, by any one or all of 
them, with abundant means, and “ strength without 
reserve” to redeem their. obligations, what was such 
a suspension, but a fraudulent conspiracy to with- 
hold the payment of just claims? In tHat aspect of 
the case, the strong and indignant language used 
by a venerable gentleman, then and now-a member 
of this House, (Mr. Adams) and which I always 
deemed harsh and unmerited, when he asks, “What 
difference is there between the president and direc- 
tors of such a bank, and the skilful artist who en- 
graves a bank bill, a fac simile of the one signed 
by the president and cashier, and ‘saves them the 
trouble of signing, by, doing. it for them,” would 
have been just and apprapriate. | i 

If ļ comprehend the fiscal situation of the Trea- 
sury, from the report of the Secretary, there would 
not, on the Ist of October, be sufficient available 
funds in the department to pay the amount trans- 
ferrible to the States, by the deposite act, by one 
third. Congress must, in that event, provide the 
funds, to enable the Treasury to make the deposite 
with the States; and when that sum is provided, 
at the close of the year, unless further provision ig 
made, the Treasury would be empty, and the ope-~ 
rations of Government suspended. Not a dollar 
would be left to supply the mint, to meet contin- 
gencies, or the current expenses. Under this state 
of the Treasury, the question is presented, Is ‘the 
nation bound by contract, express or implied, to 
deposite these nine millions with the States? If she 
is,-a high sense of duty imperatively commands a 
fulfilment of the bargain. Nay, if: the faith of the 
nation is pledged, so that it would be dishonorable 
to make a temporary postponement of the deposite, 
‘the pledge must be redeemed.. That the: deposite 
act created no obligatory compact with the States, 
seems clear. The act of 1836 had twe. objects `in 
view: Ist, to secure a safe depository for keeping 
the public money, under specific regulations b 
law. 2d. A large surplus had accumulated in the 
Treasury, not immediately wanted for the exigen- 
cies of the nation. It was to be so deposited, as, 
in the interim, to be used for the benefit of the 


| people.. The 13th section, after a reservation of 


five millions from the surplus, directed the remain’: 
der to. be deposited with the States. What were 
the States to receive?. The surplus remaining in. 
the Treasury. -If none remained, the proposed de=. 
posite never could be made, The measure would, 
This act 
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sury for the’ support of the Government, the de- 
fence of the country, or its security and prosperity. 
A new-era existed in the financial situation of the 


country. The national debt was. extinguished— 


the Treasury overflowing. A rapid reduction of 
the revenue would have prostrated great and im- 
portant interests, built-up on the faith of previous 
legislation, What.was to be done with the mo- 
ney? Objections of a. serious nature arose to al- 
most every plan: proposed for its disposition: At 
last, the mode of making the’ States the depository 
was agreed upon. They were “to keep it safely, 
and repay il whenever required for the purpose 
of defraying the wants of the Treasury.” Do 
these terms partake of the character of a contract? 
Are they not the mere expression of a deposite for 
safe-keeping? No mutual equivalent exists; no 
quid pro quo, which constitutes the essence of a con- 


tract; no consideration on which an obligation can . 


be founded.. At what time was the contract con- 
summated? At the passage of the act, at the pe- 
riod of legislative action by the several.States, or on 
the report of the Secretary ascertaining the amount 
for distribution? The act was passed on the sup- 
position that a surplus. would, on a given day, be 
found.in the Treasury. If the Secretary had ascer- 
tained that no surplus was there at the period fixed, 
what claim would the States have had on the nation 
to raise a surplus, and what amount of surplus 
would have been necessary, to satisfy that claim? 
Their expectations would have been excited, and 
their hopes raised, by the passage of the law. Sup- 
pose the Secretary, in ascertaining the surplus, had 
committed an error, and instead of thirty-seven mi- 
lions, there had actually been but twenty-cight— 
would the act, and the proceedings under it, created 
an obligatory contract, binding the nation to raise, 
by loan’or taxation, the additional nine millions to 
deposite with the States? If not, where is the dis- 
tinction between it and the reduction of the surplus 
in the Treasury by the convulsion of the times? The 
wants-of the Government, to relieve the people in 
a period. of great pecuniary embarrassments, ren- 


der it necessary, for a time, to divert a portion ot, 


the surplus which the act contemplated depositing 
with the States., Is Congress bound to go through 
the farce of handing it over to-day, for the sole pur- 
pose of demanding it back to-morrow? The requir- 
ing a certificate, with the usual. and. legal obliga- 
tions, pledging the faith of the States “ for the safe- 
keeping and repayment of the money,” negatives 
the idea of its being either a gratuity or an appro- 
priation, When an appropriation is’ made, the 
money drawn from .the Treasury, and expended, it 
is gone for, ever, never to be refunded or repaid. 
The obligation created by the act of 1836, may: be 
legitimately classed with that order termed imper- 
fect obligations, requiring their fulfilment, if an un- 
foreseen difficulty had not oceurred before the 
period of performance arises, which would have 
prevented the proffer from being, made, if known 
at the.time. Civilians term these “a promise made 
with fairness and a real design of accomplishing it, 
but without any intention ‘of. giving the person to 
whom it is. made a right of demanding its perform 
ance.” What an extraordinary and. dangerous 
state of affairs is presented, if the time of deposite 
is not postponed—the United States laying and col- 
lecting taxes, or borrowing money, to deposite, 
when collected, with the States.. In-my judgment, 
no power is granted by the Constitution to Con- 
gress to draw money from the people for any such, 
`- purpose. To deposite money for safe keeping, is 
not to pay a debt, nor is it necessary for “ the com- 
mon defence.” If constitutional, its fatal and 
blighting operation upon our institutions might well 
be feared. To teach the State sovereignties.to look 
up to the National Government as the great reser- 
voir to supply them means of support, instead of a 
reliance upon. the people, would inevitably destroy 
their independence, and introduce a system of ex- 
travagance and corruption which. would speedily 
produce the ruin of the Republic. The deposite act 
was a temporary expedient to ‘mect an cxtraordina- 
ry crisis in the fiscal concerns of the country. The 
causes which gave it birth no longer exist. Post- 
pene its.operation until a: similar. occasion arises; 


then, according to the provisions of, the act, let the: 


surplus be deposited with the States. This will be 
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doing justice to them, and redeeeming honorably 


and fairly the hopes excited by the passage of the’ 


law. The people are. the true and legitimate ob- 
jects of the care of the National Governnient, 
within the sphere of i's action. Their interests, 
their welfare, should be the primary object of our 
legislation. 'To lay taxes and collect them, with 
the deduction of forty per cent. from the amount 


‘assessed, expended in the process of collection, 


would be adding a fearful addition to the burden 
they already bear; and to entail upon them a debt 
at a period of profound peace would be equally un- 
just, unless the money is wanted to pay a debt con- 
tracted, or for the general defence and common 
welfare 


SPEECH OF MR. STRANGE, 


Or Norra Carouina, 


In Senate, September 21, 1837.—On the bill impo- 


sing additional dnties on certain officers, as de- 

positories. in certain cases. Mr.. Catmoun’s 

amendment being under consideration. 

Mr. STRANGE said: 

Mr. Presipenr: That our country is now in a 
most extraordinary and interesting crisis, seems to 
be conceded’ on all hands; and the public mind js 
greatly distracted as tothe causes of this crisis, its 
nature, and the course it behoves Congress to pur- 
sue under it. In this state of things, every man to 
whom a high trust is committed in relation to these 
subjects, and especially each member of this body, 
ought openly and frankly to offer his views and 
opinions concerning them. By public opinion all 
the measares adopted by Congress must ultimately 
be tested, and that public opinion may have fair 
play, and our constituents an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the fidelity of their representatives, on every 
measure so important as the one under considera- 
tion, the reasons whieh have determined them 


‘should accompany their votes. Itis this considera- 


tion that impels me to ask ‘the attention of the 


. Senate on the’ present occasion, for I know full-well 


that I might as well address the marble pillars which 
surround‘us, as this honorable body with any rea- 
sonable hope of bringing conviction toa single mind. 
But l am solicitous that public opinion should be 
sound in the State which J have the honor in part 
to represent, and while I bring my own opinions in 
review before my. constituents, J shall make an ef- 


| fort, feeble though it may be, to furnish them with 


the reasons on which they are founded. 

I have said, ‘sir, that three questions naturally 
arise out of this crisis:. First: Its causes, about 
which there is much contrariety of opinion. Many 
resorting to the method so common with those who 
are determined to fiad fault, of using some gen- 
eral terms of censure, calculated te catch the pub- 


, lic ear, and carry away the judgment, without. pre- 


senting it with any, distinct object upon which it 
may exercise itself, charge it to égapering with the 
currency by the Executive of te Union. This 
form of expression, like most others, upon political 
subjects, in use among us, is borrowed from Eng- 
land. 
Mr. Vansittart's administration, when (as now with 
us) the paper currency being greatly inflated, an 
effort was made by those who saw the vortex of 
ruin towards which the nation was tending, to 
rescue. it, with Mr. Canning at their head, and 
these were branded by the minister himself. as 
tamperers wiih the currency. Experience, how- 
ever, triumphantly vindicated the former and 
convicted the latter of the rankest empiricism in 
matters of currency. Our modern politicians, not 
content with the use of. the term as it originally 


came from the lips of the British minister, have 


degraded it to a more fit expression of their own 
bitterness, and called it tinkering with the currency, 
as if they sought to lower the Executive of their 
country to equality with the mean and contemptible 
employment.of a tinker. Others come forward 
and boldly specify the measures of Government 
which, as they say, have produced all this mischief. 
Of this latter course 'no one can complain. It is a 
fair and manly mode of treating the subject. It 
appeals to the high and intellectual faculties of our 
nature, and-not to our low passions and ignoble 
prejudices. I. hope never to see the day when the 


It was freely used in that country during’ 


measures of. any administration:are not to. be ar- 
raigned at the bar of public opinioń, and fairly 

tried by the people of this country and. approved. 
and. applauded, or condemned and:abandoned; and, 
if either the past or present administration has. 
made any false step, I care not how. soon: it is 
pointed, out and every man in the country made to, 
see it.. i Cvs: weds 

' The immediate cause.of our difficulties, every. 
one, I believe, admits to be an undue spirit of spe~ 
culation and overtrading. . But it. is said that the. 
Government itself has stimulated ‘that spirit, and, 
given to it ils undue action. That such, to some, 
extent, may have been the accidental effect. of. the. 
removal of the deposites, and the consequent de- 
struction of the United States Bank, in suffering 
numerous local banks io come into. existence, 
which could not else -have lived, and thus swell the 
paper currency, is not improbable. But-then it is 
to be remarked that this would haye .been-very 
inefficient, without the co-operation of other causes 
much more powerful, which I shall notice’ pres, 
sently, and with which: there can be no pretence for 
charging the administration; and besides, : it was 
not the direct action of this measure ‘adopted by, 


: the administration, but the conduct of the States 


themselves, in the exercise of their free, sovereign 
power, in chartering banks over which the adminis- 
tration could exercise no control, which armed: the. 
measure with all itssupposed power of mischief 
The next measure which can properly be called 
an administration measure, to which mischief is im- 
puted, is the Specie circular; and I, for one, am alto- 
gether willing that the present and pastadministration 
should be made fully responsible forit. If it be true, 
(and no one, I fancy, can deny it,) that the evils.of 
the times are the offspring of speculation and. 
overissues of banks, it would seem to follow that 
any thing which had a tendency to check these 
causes in the full tide of their action, must. have. 
mitigated the evils. they were producing, and par- 
tially averted the catastrophe they were. preparing. 
Surely. the land speculations. have. contributed. 
largely to the evils of the times; surely extrava~ 
gant bank issues have stimulated, if they have not 
been the very food, of the land speculations, be- 
sides having been the parent of other great and 
numerous evils. Did not the Specie circular. check, 
the land speculations? ` Did not the Specie. circular 
check the banks in their career of expansion? If 
it did not this, it did nothing, and is an idle sub- 
ject, either for praise or censure. But it did this, 
to some extent, and in so doing effected. good ; and 
my only regret is, it was capable of doing so little.. 
Its effects have, I-believe, been overrated, both: by: 
its friends and its enemies. . ae eens 
I know of no other measure which can -justly. 
be imputed to the administration, and to.which any: 
effect can be ascribed in the production of the:pre-, 
sent crisis, But there are two measures; which Í 
shall notice in their order, having vast efficiency in, 
bringing it about. The first is the act of Congress, 
passed in 1834, for altering the relative value. 
of gold and silver. This measure met, I. believe, 
with favor from all parties. In the pre-existing 
state of things, weseemed to be yielding to other 
nations a portion of the gold, which, of right, be- 
longed to ourselves, and all parties patriotically: 
united in reclaiming our banished treasure, and, 
cordially adopted the gold bill as itis called. No- 
thing could be more specious than the advantages 
this measure seemed to promise us; and I will not 
say yet that its ultimate effect will not be beneli- 
cial. . But its primary. effect was to disturb; that 
equilibrium which the currency had found under the 
existing state of things, and. like elevating or ex- 
panding any portion of a fluid body, the effect. was 
that it came pouring over. to find its level, and 
flowed freely into this country. Other causes were 
inaction to promote this | tendency... American, 
stocks and American bonds were freely. discounted 
upon in England, afd as. the paper currency. of 
Enaland could not be used: here, the proceeds came 
over in gold. .. This influx of gold, in place of oc 
cupying the channels of trade, which it must have, 
done, had, they not been pre-occupied by paper 
money, flowed into the banks, who, as -well-from 
the natural.swaggle between their. paper. and: the - 
gold .o:occupy. the aforesaid channels, as from 
the confidence with which the presence ef the 
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gold inspired 
paper. issues, wthat the more gold came; the 
mére : paper soas thrown out to force it-out 
ofcirculation and into the banks. Meantime the Bank 
óf: England found her specie leaving her, so that 
from October I, 1833, when it was £10,900,000, it 
‘was reduced by December 27, 1836, to £4,300,000, 
making a reduction in a little upwards of -three 
years of 26,600,000, or within a litle more than 
£300,009 of two-thirds of its whole specie. Well 
might the Bank of England become alarmed; and 
she did'become alarmed, and refused further dis- 
counts: for Ametican purposes. What could be 
more productive of dismay to all connected with 


‘that kind of business, than this determination of 
‘the: Bank of England? 


Not only were expected 
future supplies cut. off, but, as the natural conse- 
quence of the cessation of supply, return was de- 
inaiided of what had been already furnished, at the 
first moment it could lawfully be done: Can any 
man fail to seein this abundant cause for the mer- 
cantile distress which followed? If there is any 
cause for wonder, it is that the- distress has not 
been greater, especially when we lvok to. another. 


„measure in this country, which must have accele- 


yatedthe eatastrophe, and greatly'added to its vio- 
lefice? This is the second of the two measures be- 
fore alluded to, ahd is’ commonly called: the depo- 
site or distribution law. l 

` This was no measure of the administration; on 
the contrary, the administration is known to 
have. been hostile to it; but it was passed almost 
by ‘acclamation by.all parties in Congress, and 
received the unwilling assent of the Executive. 
Here is a cause adequate to have deranged the 
currency of the country in the most prosperous and 


tranquil times. > Itwill be remembered that the op- 


position ‘insist that the mere potential removal of 
the’ déeposites of Government from one side of a 
street to the other, in the same city, which depo- 
sites did not, at the utmost, exceed three millions of 
dollars, was competent to the production of the ut- 
most derangement and distress in the money mar- 


“ket. What; then, must have been the effect of the 


` fëmoval of near forty millions from place to place; 
i staltering it from one ènd'to the other’ of this wide 


tinent; subtracting it from’ those channels of 
trade, where, by the laws of commerce, it had found 
its way, and forcing it where no channels were open 
for its reception, and where, consequentiy, they 
must be created’ by law, through schemes hurried 
into’ existence merely to find employment for the 
tnexpected treasure?’ You find the States in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, beset with devising 
plans for disposing of the money so unexpectedly 
poured into their lap, while those from whom it was 
subtracted are parting, as it were, with their very 
life-blood to supply it to those who have no use for 
it.*‘Meantime the money lies idle until. the States 
have devised’ some plan for its absorption into. the 


Tocat ‘circulation. 


-And do gentlemen rack their imaginations in 


search of causes, when one so adequate for the 
production of all the phenomena before us is so 
ready at their hand? And when complicated asit 


“is. with: the’ operation’ of the gold bill, as I have 
alteady presented it, is not the wonder rather that 


fnatiers aré no worse? But when we bring these 
éauses into union with the general causes which 
seem to have agitated the whole commercial world, 
beginning I believe in China, and affecting all 
Europe, both continental. and insular, nothing it 
seems tò me, butan anxious desire to find fault, 
would seek for the causes of the crisis in the mea- 
sures of the Government only. 

- Bur f believe, sir, that the foreign causes which have 
affected us, and those measures at home to which I 


have adverted, would have passed by us altogether 


“innocuous, or nearly so, but for another cause. Gen- 


_tlemen have only adverted to what the physicians call 


the ‘exciting causes of the disease; they have over- 
Jooked the far more important and radical canse—an 
injury which has been suffered by the constitution of 
the patient, and snclr'an one as has been far more in- 
stromental in th 


than all the exciting. causes before noticed. The 
history of our céuntry’has presented in its brief 
course more numerous and interesting crises 
tWan other nations have done who could boast cen- 


them, continually expanded their - 


of which we. now complain! 


ie pré-luction of the present crisis” 


Making public officers depositories—Mr. Strange. 


turies of duration. This is probably the joint result 
of the rapidity of our course’and the novelty of the 
political problem we have been engaged in work- 
ing. ` Launched by the result of our revolutionary 
struggle upon the wide waters of an untried politi- 
cal sea, we were without charts, and the voice of 
experience was heard in no distinct accents to di- 
rect our movements. Nothing, therefore, was left 
to us but to exercise the faculties we possessed in 
drawing upon analogy for guides in our trackless 
way. But I pause to correct myself; we had a 
chart, the most clear and explicit that the timid or 
skeptical-could desire. But, alas! not one of those 
to whem has been committed the helm of State, 
has scrapulously steered according to its indica- 
tions, but, trusting to his own sagacity, has given to 
the vessel a wide berth, regardless of consequences; 
and the result has been, that amid clear skies and 
smooth waters, some hidden rock or shoal, against 
which the slightest. attention to his. chart. would 
have secured him, has brought up the astonished 
steersman in his confident career. Bat the ves- 
sel has proved staunch; and with nothing more 
than a change of hands for the control of her 
movements, she has stemmed every . difficulty, 
and pursued her gallant. course, the pride of her 
crew, and the admiration of the world. The im- 
provident steerage of its predecessors had thick- 
ened dangers around her, more numerous than 
those which beset the fugitives from the destruction 
of Troy, when the late administration came to the 
helm; it isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that it 
could pursue no direct and onward course, but was 
compelled to adopt expedients to shun this rock, and 
escape that shoal, according to the circumstances 
in which it found itself. Yes, Mr. President, it is 
to departures from the strict requirements of our 
Constitution, that the chief, if not all, of our difti- 
culties as a nation may be attributed. It is true 
that disappointment and calamity are the lot of 
man, whether we view him nationally or individi- 
ally; but generally, if not invariably, the inquisitive 
mind may trace calamities to the sufferer’s own 
neglect, or wilful transgression of the laws of pru- 
dence. Happily, in both cases, timely repentance 
is competent to defeat the worst consequences of 
transgression; and if the troubles in which we are 
now involved shall bring us to a convictien of our 
errors, and to sober resolution to sin no mere, they 
will have answered a most invaluable purpose, and 
arrested us in amad career, before we have invol- 
ved ourselves in irremediable ruin.. Suppose no 
tarif for protection had filled our coffers with use- 
less and dangerous treasure—no United States 
Bank had triumphed over the Constitution, and the 
currency it had provided—no systems of internal 
improvement by the General Government, with all 
its attendant extravagancies, had been adopted— 
how invulnerable should we have been to the evils 
But all these things’ 
were done, and our Constitution, for the formation 
of which the blood and toil of our forefathers had 
been so liberally poured out and expended, was 
fast becoming an unmeaning .thing—a dead letter; 
put the present crisis awakens us to a sense of our 
present condition, and brings us to reflection. A 
literal construction of that sacred instrument which 
we have all sworn to support, is, in my humble 
judgment, the only rational ground of hope for our 
happiness asa nation, the only guaranty against 
the evils of anarchy, violence and fraud, with 
which we are threatened. 

Having thus glanced at the canses of this crisis 
in which we find ourselves, I come next to consi- 
der briefly its nature. But yesterday.we boasted 
of an overflowing Treasury, and were at our wit’s 
end for a place into which it might pour its super- 
fluous riches. Real property was in demand at 
most extravagant prices; labor was high, and the 
products of the soil repaid to their hearts’ content 
its industrions cultivators; our merchants were 
daily becoming millionaires, rivalling in splendor 
and luxury the princes of lands where that title 
may be berne. Suddenly, as though smitten by 
the-hand of some offended deity, or as if all that 
we beheld was a fairy fabrication dependent upon 
some dissolving spell, the whole scene is reversed. 
‘Our bloated Treasury has collapsed; the millions 
we were beseeching somebody to keep for us, have 
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disappeared, and the public creditor applies in vain 
for payment in the constitutional medium. The 
possession of real estate but marks the poverty of 
him who owns it; the laborer is without employ- 
ment, or toils for half his accustomed compensa- 
ñon; our products linger upon. our hands, a prey 
io corruption and the moth; and our merchants 
send forth one universal wail from Maine to Flo- 
rila. These are the gloomy features in the crisis, 
and by nany they only. are seen in their unmiti- 
gated darkness; but to me there are gleams of the 
most cheering brightness gilding the gloom, and, 
like the struggling rays of the sun upon the dark 
cloud of evening, come to the heart reflecting pro- 
mises of hope and joy for the approaching morrow. 
The crisis is full of assurance that the wounds of 
the bruised and battered Constitution will be 
healed, and that, stripped of all the extraneous 
appendages which have obscured its beauty and 
simplicity, it will be restored to its legitimate con- 
trol over the affairs of this nation. So far as 
the Executive is concerned, he makes’to us the 


_declaration that the Constitution will, in its literal 


simplicity, be the standard of his actions; and it 
remains for the two houses of Congress to decide 
whether they will stand by him in the noble resolu- 
tion. I trust they will, and, in that trust, I feel 
that this crisis is one for any thing but despair to 
the heart of the patriot. . ; 

I have now adverted to the causes and nature of 
the present ‘crisis, matters in. themselves of litle 
consequence, and altogether inadequate to the 
time they have consumed, except so far as they 
may assist us in the determination of the third 
auestion, namely: what it behooves us to do ‘in the 
present exigency. The evils we have seen are two- 
fold: first, to the United States Government as a 
body. politic—affecting its vital principle, the 
very current of its existence, its fiscal sound- 
ness; secondly, to the individuals, or some of 
them, composing the nation—in blasting their 
present pecuniary prosperity and their, hopes 
for the future. These it behoves us to con- 
sider with a due sense of our responsibilities, 
and, if in our power, to provide for them a remedy; 
and here permit me to remark that the President 
has been most unjustly accused of having recom- 
mended nothing adequate to the occasion; of hav- 
ing indicated no relief for the sufferings of the peo- 
ple. Will no relief be found, I ask, in the emis- 
sion of $10,000,000 in Treasury notes to be thrown 
into circulation? If the want of a sound circulating 
medium be part of the distress, will, it not be thus 
supplied to the amount I have mentioned? And 
will it not be farther, beneficial in infusing more 
vigor into the whole mass of the circulating me- 
dium in increasing the proportion of undepreciated 
currency to that which is already depreciated? Is 
there no relief in extending for four, six, and nine 
months, the credits upon the duty bonds? Is there 
no relief in giving to the deposite banks additional 
time for settling the balances they owe? Let not 
gentlemen say, because the relief does not tally 
with their own unreasonable expectation, that 
therefore no relief at all has been extended. Great 
relief has, in my humble judgment, been afforded, 
and all that I think could in reason have been 
asked. But our first inquiry is, what it behoves 
us to do in reference to the revenue. And 
it is evident that the first thing is to make im- 
mediate provision for the supply of the exhausted 
Treasury, and put aside such claims as in the pre- 
sent state of things ought not to be made upon it. 
This, so far as the action of this House is con- 
cerned, has already been done in the passage of the 
bills for the suspension of the fourth instalment to 
the States under the deposite law, and the emission 
of. the ten millions of dollars in Treasury notes, as 
before mentioned; and it is next to be decided what 
course shall be taken to avert, if possible, a recur- 
rence of the present catastrophe to the revenue. 
For this three plans are presented to our considera- 
tion: First, a national bank; secondly, a continu- 
ance of the present deposite bank system, with 
some modifications; and lastly, the plan recom- 
mended by the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, and propesed by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, of an Inpepenpent Treasury. The first 
of these has probably but few advocates, and has 
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not been distinctly. brought forward by any one, but 
we well know that the anxious éyes of some of 
this body are turned to it as the panacea, the great 
catholicon, for all political disorders—as the only 


instrument through which the country can be: 


saved; and we have heard as much from the gen- 
tlman who has just taken his seat. But to this 
measure many objections present themselves: 
First, public opinion is, as I believe, decidedly 
against it, and that, as I have already said, is 
at last the test to which every act of this body 
must be brought. Secondly, the present Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. stands. solemnly 
pledged against it, and must, of necessity, veto a 
bill for its establishment, even if a majority of both 
Houses of Congress could be induced to unite in its 
passage; and no one has the rashness to assert that 
it is to be spoken of as a possibility that two-thirds 
of these bodies would concur in overruling the Pre- 
sident’s veto. Thirdly, such a law ‘would, in’ my 
humble judgment, bein conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Tellme not that the 
eghtrary has been settled by authority. The sim- 
plicity of that instrument was never designed to be 
marred by the comments of the learned upon it. 
It was intended for the perusal of the plainest man 
in the country, and that he should understand it 
without any farther help than a knowledge of his 
vernacular tongue, Tell me not that in process of 
time the readings upon it are to be so multiplied, 
that, instead of a pamphlet of a few pages, volumes 
must be read to find out-its meaning. No autho- 
rity for a United States Bank is to be found in the 
language of the Constitution; and J, for one, will 
listen to no sophistical refinements which may seek 
te place it there by inference. Fourthly, such an 
institution is altogether’ nexpedient, and totally 
inconsistent with the healthful action of our poli- 
tical system. As well might we expect the globe 
we inhabit to pursue the orbit marked out for 


itby the hand of its Creator , should some mighty , 


comet come within the sphere. its attraction, as 
that our political system should uietly perform its 
proper functions with such a magnum imperium 
within its imperio. There is another reason urged 
with great force by the Senator from South Caroli- 
na, who sits near me, and that is the triumph which 
would thus be achieved by the bank over the Go- 
vernment. The attitude assumed by that Senator 
in relation to this whole subject, is one of high 
moral sublimity, in which he has nobly sustained 
himself, both. by ‘his matter and his manver;.and the 
argument coming from him, that he would not 
yield to such a triumph over the Government of his 
country, is an argument which does credit to the 
heart which conceived, and the lips which ut- 
tered it. 

The second plan is the one proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, to which he will not find many 
supporters from any real regard to the plan itself; 
and. if he. succeeds in procuring its adoption, it 
must be through . the instrumentality of those into 
whose motives it does not-become me to inquire. 
But as that Senator has addressed his old friends, 
he will allow me in their name to address him in re- 
turn, and to warn him that when with toreizgnaid he 
shall have succeeded in beating down his old allies, 
it will not be long ere he will hear the shout of tri- 
umph from the marble palace at Philadelphia. 
We would gladly, if we could, make common 
cause with him upon the ground he has assumed; 
but believing it untenable, we have retreated with- 
in the ramparts of the Constitution, and should 
they be battered into fragments about our ears, and 
we onrselves prostrated and vanquished, we will 
still ery out “Live the Constitution! live the Re- 
public!” Ihave said to the Senator from Virginia, 
that we think his ground untenable, and now pro- 
ceed to offer some of the reasons for our so be- 
lieving. “ Thou hast been weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting,” was a portion of the sentence 
written by the fingers of an unseen: hand upon the 
wall, against the King. of Babylon, which caused 
that monarch’s knees to smite together, and the 
sounds -of guilty revelry to cease; and with great 
emphasis may we address the same language to 
the deposite banks. This the Senator from Vir- 
ginia denies, and. insists that the experiment has 
not failed. What would that Senator call a fail- 


ure? ` Does he require that their buildings should 
be razed from their foundations, and made an 
heap; and that their piles.of paper money should 
be committed to the-flames, before he will acknow- 
ledge that they have failed? -When a merchant in 
any mercantile community neglects to meet his en- 
gagemenis with punctuality, who pretends to ques- 
tion his failure? But these banks have not only 
failed to meet their engagements, but have 
flatly declared their determination not to meét 
them until it suits’ their own perfect conveni- 
ence. What has brought us to our present 
condition, but leaning upon these broken reeds? 
but imprudent confidence in these faithless 
agents? Should we have experienced any difficulty 
in meeting our fiscal engagements if they had, in 
fulfilmentof. theirs, promptly paid up the drafts of 
the Treasury upon them? Would the merchants have 
found any difficulty in paying up their duty bonds, 
had the banks, by redemption of their notes, pre- 
served to-them a found currency in which to com- 
ply with their obligations? The application of the 
merchants for indulgence is based upon the ground 
that their inability to make payment is entirely 
owing, not to the want of funds, but of such funds 
as the Government would be willing to receive. 
Where is the individual who, having trusted a pri- 
vate banker with his funds, would trust him fur- 
ther, after his suffering draft after draft to come 
back dishonored, declaring publicly that he had 


the money to pay with, and justly owed the debt, . 


but that he did not think it his interest to do so, 
nor would he do it, unless his depositor would 
make arrangements with all persons in whose fa- 
vor he should draw, to take the banker’s own notes, 
and consider them as payment? Motives of friend- 
ship or of policy, or facility of disposition in a pri- 
vate individua!, might induce a continuance of the 
trnst, after it had been thus abused, upon proper 
concessions, and a reasonable assurance that faith 
would thereafter be kept. But are the depositories 
of a nation’s faith—the trustees of a nation’s wealth 
—to be moved by such considerations to lenda 
credulous ear to such promises? We have had such 
promises already, and have we any security 
that they will in future be more faithfully kept? 
Have not the banks pleaded the tyrant law of ne- 
cessity to excuse their fault, and will necessity 
be less imperious in future than we find it now? 
It is folly to expect it. Butwhile the Senator from 
Virginia is in one breath denying the failure of the 
banks, in the next he is offering apologies for that, 
upon the existence of which he is vainly striving 
to close his eyes. - He attributes it in the first place 
to some great mysterioug convulsion, which he 
does not attempt to define, and which he assures 
us is never likely to oceur again. Next, he refers 
to the deposite law and the specie order, as furnish- 
ing sufficient apologies for most eccentric move- 
ments in the pecuniary affairs of the country. 
Bui chiefly he imputes the failure of the banks to 
the withdrawal of the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, and insists that its restoration is all that is 
wanting to set all things right. But how, I would 
ask, is confidence to be created where it dces not 
exist? Like love, and hope, and fear, it must be the 
spontaneous offspring of the bosom it inhabits. 
As well might the assassin, in a paroxysm of peni- 
tence, seek to rekindle the spark of life in the body 
of his victim, as this or any other legislative body 
to restore confidence to existence, after it has been 
murdered, either through accident or design. But 
grant that we could by the fist of this Legislatare wake 
up confidence to renewed existence in the bosoms 
of the people, ought we todo so, when we ourselves 
have not confidence? Would it not be a legislative 
fraud? Could we say to them, You ought to have 
the most implicit confidence. in these banks as per- 
fecily safe depositories of your wealth; as sound re- 
gulators of the commercial affairs of the country; 
as prudent circulators of paper which they have at 
all times the power to redeem; unless we ourselves 
felt this confidence? . And do we feel it? I for one 
must confess that I do not, and would be putting 
my signature to a solemn falsehood were I to say 
that I did. The Senator deelares that the only rea- 
son why specie payments were maintained in Eng- 
land and suspended in this country, is, that in the 
one confidence was sustained by the Government, 


r water. 


and ip the other prostrated. I have'no hesitation in 
admitting that, but for. the failure of confidence, 
the banks inthis country could have’ miainiained 
specie payments longer, and that the failure ofcon- 


fidence must necessarily precede the stoppage of 


specie: payments. But the true question. is not 


Whether confidence existed or not, but the causes 


of its failute or continuance. Now it is manifest, 
as I conceive, why it continued in England, and’ 
perished in this country; not, as the gentleman sup- 
poses, by reason of the different action of the two 
Governments, but on account of causes. which had 
passed beyond the reach of control from’ either 
Government. — i i a $ 

Nature, by mysterious and immutable laws, has 
connected canses with their effects; and one is fol- 
lowed by the other with all the certainty. of the re- 


volving year; and he who finds a cause adequate 


to the production. of a given effect followed by 
that effect, may fearlessly conclude that the latter 
is the offspring of the former. t E 

It is equally a rale of sound philosophy, that 
nothing which does not in ifs nature appear ade- 
quate to the production of a given effect, is to be 
taken as its cause however immediately it may pre- 
cede it. Now what act of the Government was 
adequate to the destruction of confidence? The 
most that can be said is, that some of its acts may 
have been calculated to enfeeble, but not one can 
be pointed out adequate to ‘its destruction: . But 
there are two. causes immediately before us, suffi- 
cient, as I think, to account for the different effects 
upon confidence in the two countries when alarm 
was excited. The first is, that England was a cre- 
ditor country, and this a debtor country.. The 
debtor could never draw from the creditor against 
his will, while the creditor had a right to draw upon 
the debtor to the uttermost farthing of his indebted- 
ness. When, therefore, alarm was exeied, the 
Bank of England had nothing to fear but from her 
own citizens; while in this country, the banks were 
threatened. with a drain from England as well. as 
from their own countrymen. Standing as a credi- 
tor, the Bank of England was receiving moré 
than she was paying out, and every day 
her situation was continually growing better, 
and if she was able to meet the engage- 
ments of to-day, she would be still better able to’ 
meet those of to-morrow. WNotso with the Arreri- 
can banks; theirs would be drain without replenish- 
ment; and looking before them to a vast chasm 
yawning for the reception of their specie as fast as 
they could tell it out, despair seized upon them, 
confidence expired, and they refused. to engage ina 
work in the accomplishment of which they must 
perish. Grant, say they, I am enabled to meet. the 
engagements of to-day; those of to-morrow ‘will ‘be 
still more numerous and importunate, The balance 
of trade will give to our riches wings by which they 
must fly across the Atlantic, and be no more seen. 
We will take our stand at once, then, and not. vo- 
luntarily pour. out our own life-blood; but if it is 
taken from us, let it be hy some slow and lingering 
process which will prolong our existence until some 
providential or fortuitous circumstance may inter- 
pose to save us from 4estruciion. What more 
could be desired to account for the different course 
of the banks on the two sides of the Atlantic? But 
yet there is another circumstance, which, as a cò- 
operating cause with the other, doubtless, precipi- 


tated the stoppage of specie payments in this coun-. 


try, which had no existence, and -consequently, 
could have no action, on the other side of the 
The Bank of England is alone—an unit, 
an autocrat. She had but one will to consult, and. 
that will could act at the critical moment when its 
action mightbe necessary. She could continue to pay 
out her four millions of specie until the Jast mil- 
lion was invaded, and then, if she thought it expe. 
dient, could ery * hold! enough!” But the banks 
in this country were legion; with them it was ‘a 
Bladensburg race, each afraid that the other, in the 
struggle for specie, might exhaust its store, and 
crush if for ever; mutual fears prompted matual for- 
bearance, which could only be granted by a general 


- stoppage; and {he impatience of each to escape from. 


the danger that threatened it, hastened a catsstrophe | 
which might otherwise have been longer deferred, 
if not altogether avoided. But whatever apologies’ 
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may be offered for the failure of the banks, they 
have failed, signally ‘failed; and. if, as. has been 
strongly remarked by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, it, be folly to try untried experiments, it is 
niadness to repeat those which have already failed. 

ut if we shut our eyes tò experience, we must 
be. deaf also to the lessons of sound theory, if we 
adopt the system proposed ‘by the Senator. from 


Virginia... Not only have the banks failed, but the 
He res. The system of banking, as practised 
fa this. country, never can be safe until it is radi- 
cally altered. The best of them issue from tivo 
anda half to three paprr dollars for one of specie, 
and some have even gone as high as seven ; and as 
long as the physical Jawsof nature continue to act, 
itis manifest that the banks must depend upon the 
“whini, the caprice, the hopes, the fears, the clemen- 
ey; if, you will, of their bill holders, for their exis- 
“tence. And.can that depositoty be deemed safe 
- Which carries within it such elements of self-destruc- 
tion? But let us look a little farther. The banks 
will:not take your deposites upon any other condi- 
tion than that of predicating upon them a circula- 
tion of their notes: , How. then does the case stand? 
They take your-deposites, and promise you to re- 
turn the hensoever demanded; but at the very 
ath ent they.issue notes to twice or thrice 
e amount of their promise to you, by which they 
engage to pay to A, B and C the identical sum 
they have promised. to repay to you. And does 
not every one see the- utter impossibility of their 
meeting thrée or four different engagements to pay 
the same identical money? What then are they 
doing but running the gambling risk that they will 
be called. upon for but one of these sums at a time? 
But we are told, when they issued their notes to A, 
C, they took.in exchange A, B and C's notes, 
well ‘secured, for a like sum. Grant it to be so, 
and that. A, B and C's notes are certainly ultimate- 
ly good, is it not manifest that A, B and C’s notes 
are on time, and are not immediately convertible, 
and in fact that they would not be given but on 
time, while the notes of the bank are payable the 
they are issued, and: all three sets might 
: mediately demanded... And why should they 
not pe? The gambling hazard is taken. that they 
willnot.' -But furthermore, is it not perceptible 
that this ‘increase of ‘the circulating medium must 
greatly increase the nominal value of property, 
and that property holders will thereby acquire a 
false reputation for. wealth, which, acting upon 
themselves and others, must lead them into specu- 
latidns which, upon any sudden denouement of af- 
fairs, bringing property to the specie standard of 
value, (and even below it, from the sudden panic 
produced,) will leave the banks not only unable to 
meet promptly the demands of the depositer, but 
ven, after a great lapse of time, able only but par- 
ty to return the principal sum? 
‘The banks have not only failed, then, but.from 
their very “nature. are: prone to failure, and a still 
further objection to the plan proposed, is drawn out 
of ‘the: natural liability of-all the banks in the 
country to. be operated upon: by. any cause injuri- 
ously affecting one., So. that however. scattered 
our treastire may, bë, the same fell swoop which 
rébs you of it in New York, does the same for you 
in New Orleatis—the same reversed alchemy which 
converts your gold and silver to inconvertible and 
worthless paper ‘in the one city, does so at nearly 
the same moment in the other. Your loss is not 
partial, but comes upon you in one sweeping deso- 
lation. 


“Again: if the misfortunes before referred to were | 


most likely to happen at those.times when the Go- 
vernment could best bear disappointment, it might 
be less imprudent to encounter the hazard. - But the 
reverse precisely is the case. It is in times of diff- 
eulty, and public. distress, when the means of re- 
pienisbing from other sources the failing supply of 
the revenue are cut off, that the banks’ will 
be" most likely to -disappoint you in their 
engagements. <; A. war, for instance, is fore- 
seen, and the Government has been hoarding 
its revenue id meet the exigency. It has laid 
up its millions in: the’ deposite banks, and is 
only . waiting until ‘they, have accumulated suffi- 
ciently to proclaim defiance, and chastise the insult- 


iple „of failure is incorporated in their -very | 
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ets of the national flag: it is done. The cost has 
been. counted, and it has been found that we have 
money enough and to spare for the projected enter- 
prise; The-star-spangled banitet is given to the 
breeze, and the heart of every American is bound- 
ing with the pride of country. But, alas! the trea- 
sure. npon which we had counted is deposited in the 
banks, and. they have. discounted freely upon. it. 
War and commerce cannot go together, and.com- 
merce is the sole stay of inflated. credit. Bill-hold- 
ers become alarmed; and each one rushes in 
with bréathless haste, fearful of being the last to 
present his claim. The banks, in their best condi- 
tion, can do no-more than pay about forty per cent. 
upon their circulation; and their specie, of course, 
must be immediately swept, or they must take ade- 
termined stand, and refusé payment: In this state 
of things, the Govefiiment draws tipon the banks 
for some large sum to pay for the outfit of her 
army and her navy. The banks offers it in paper; 
but this will not answer, and they have nothing else 
that they are hoth able-and willing to give you. I 
leave imagination to finish the picture. 

The banking system, as practised in ihiscountry, 
is, in my judgment, one vast bubble; and it is- not 
improbable that those now living will witness its 
bursting; and when the explosion has taken place, 
as without -reform at no very distant day it must, 
the men who succeed us will look back upon our 
present infatuation with as much amazement as we 
do upon that of the adventurers in the South Sea 
scheme. a 

But I object farther to the p!an proposed, on acs 
count ofits tendency to place the Government in the 
power of a party. You have seen the natural effect 
ofa foreign war upon commerce and the banks. 
Is it to be expected then that a commercial commu- 
nity could be calculated on as friendly to a wareven 
when necessary and just? Iam the son of a mer- 
chant, and it cannot therefore be supposed that I 
would willingly cast reproach on the tomb of my 
father. I should be recreant to all the best feelings 
of the human heart were J to deny to'the merchants, 
that intelligent and worthy class: of citizens, all the 
commendation they may so justly claim. Among 
them. still live some of ‘the: best and dearest of my 
friends; but still: they are frail humanity; and who 
is there that can wish his interest and his duty to 
be brought in collision? It is in mercantile com- 
munities chiefly, if: not altogether, that banks.are 
to be found, and in these, under the deposite bank 
system, your treasure must be placed. A war is 
thought necessary, but the interests of a mercantile 


| community are opposed to it; and how easily 


therefore would they persuade themseives, as many 
of them did in the glorious strife of 1812-15, that 
it was. unnecessary, unnatural, and unjust, and 
how naturally would they unite themselves with 
that opposition which is: never ineonsiderable in 
any free country? . Money. is: the: sinews of war, 
and with how little trouble might an opposition cut 
those sinews at the very moment. you were about 
to make use of them by causing the deposite banks 
to suspend. their payments? And, ere a sense of 
their country’s honor, and the danger of their fel- 
low citizens could triumph over their calculations 
of interest, and awaken that patriotism which was 
overlaid but not extinguished, the nation’s flag 
might be dishonored, and her enfeebled army cut to 
pieces 

But a yet-stronger objection than all that have 
preceded it, and that, indeed, upon which they 


; mainly depend, is the difficulty of compelling these 


corporations to perform their engagements, should 
they choose to neglect, or find it inconvenient to 


| meet them. He-who expects them punctually to 


meet their engagements, might as soon look for 


; the rain to descend upon his thirsty fields at. his 


bidding. ` The absolute control of wealth is essen- 


; tial to its enjoyment, either for a Government. or 


an individual. That man is poor, and poor as 
winter, who calls countiess-millions his, which are 


_ yet beyond his reach, while hunger and thirst pinch 
_ him, and the inclement seasons beat upon his de- 
: fenceless body. 
. ingly place himself in this situation; but yet it is 
; precisely the.predicament in which the Government 
- isasked to place itself. What means have you: to 
; compel an unwilling corporation to. surrender up 


No man in his senses would wil- 
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itshoard? Do not reason and experience unite 
in teaching us that, as corporations are con. 
stitnied and. treated in this country, sums de- 
posited with them, are placed measurably, if not 
absolutely, beyond the control of the proprietor? 
Look: to the United States Bank, the.creature of your 
own hands, and therefore, as was once vainly imas 
ginéd, subject to your.own control. But you 
foiind yourself in your attempt to control it in the 
situation. of the hefo of one of Godwin’s novels, 
(Faalkenstien, if I mistake not in the name,) who, 
having acquired some magic power, created a mon» 
ster, and infused into him the Promethean ‘spark, 
He doubted not that-the same hand which had 
created, could control. But that position is true 
in reference to one Power only. The monster of 
Faitlkenstien turned tipoti_ its cřeator, and compels 
led him to fly for his life. In like mannerdid the 
creature of your hands defy your power, and con- 
tinues to défy it, holding on. with the grasp of death 
to the treashie yet have vaitily striven to wring 
from it. With how.much. better reason then can 
you calculate on effectual control -over lesser mons 
Sters which you did not create, and have no right 
to destroy? The truth is, they have already defied 
you, and you find yourself powerless before them. 
They. have defied the true majesty. of the country, 
its whole people. And have you still the vanity 
to suppose that, with powers so properly restrained 
and cireumscribed as yours, with strength, gigantic 
as it may be, bound and shackled in the massy 
fetters of the Constitution, you"can bend to sub= 
mission that which has defied the untrammelled 
might of the bodyfrom whom you derive the whole 
of your strength? But grant to yourself, if you. 
please, power as extensive as youcan well imagine, 
the Jaws of nature must be yet stronger than you, 
and these the-banks, as constituted, will always be 
enabled to bring in conflict with you; nay, even to 
induce your own masters—those in whose breath 
you live, and move, and have your being, to-array. 
themselves against you for that brief and critical 
moment which embraces the main issue of such a 
struggle. For -example : by extensive discounts 
and emissions of its paper, a bank may create such 
a demand upon its specie funds as to sweep them 
in a moment beyond your reach, and thus anticipate 
any process of seizure you could possibly devise, 
and leave nothing for you to-reach'but irredeema+ 
ble paper. Nay, even with issues at the:most pru- 
dent rate, it might find its interest in the expendi- 
ture of its whoie specie inthe purchase of stocks, 
or other paper, not immediately convertible, and 
with the innumerable agents it could-commahd, in 
the most secret manner convey it away while you 
were demanding payment, and thus foil- you by 
that inflexible law that impessibilities can. be 
wrought by no:man; that payment cannot be foreed 
from him who has parted with the means of pay- 
ment. Butgrant thatthe specie remains in thebankas 
now, and its managers should deem it inexpedient,as 
now, to use it in the fulfilment of its engagements; 
by the use of no other art than’ that already 
so successfully practised, by interweaving with its 
own the pecuniary interests of the vicinity in which 
it might happen to be placed, it could cause every 
member of that community to spring forward-as 
one man in its defence, and. manly bosoms and 
warm hearts excited and misled for the occasion, 
would present.a jiving wall, over which you would 
not pass, if you could, to get at the insolent corpo- 
ration defying your just claims. Did you: not 
hear the Senator from South Carolina over the way, 
telling us a few days ago of the ramifications, not 
of the branches only, but of the roots also, of these 
institutions, penetrating as those of a tree do the 
natural - soil, the whole ‘ground of individual inte- 
rest; tearing and subverting it whersoever they are 
tcuched?- What then must you expect when ‘you 
shake them for fruit, whether full or empty? What 
agitation, what commotion, what confusion, will 
nod make, when time shall have given to thése 
roots a yet wider spread and a firmer hold?. When 
you -have fixed chains upon the viewless winds, 
and dragged them in triumph at the wheels of your 
chariot, then may you find the-power of controlling 
corporations, after you have trusted them, without 
violating and trampling under foot principles. held 
sacred in the hearts ‘ofthe’ American people. 
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You stand in an - attitude with these corpora- 
tions, like that of a man'who is. engaged in strife 
‘with a woman; he may have'the physical power 
to subdue her in a> moment, but 
moral barriers stronger than any brute force, which 
surround and: protect both the one and the other, 
and secure to them the victory in every contest, 
Awise man carefully avoids placing himself in the 
dishonorable'and unprofitable belligerency before 
mentioned,-and there is a similar chapter for us in 
the book of prudence. Neither will your boasted 
machine of a bankrupt law, such as has been pro- 
posed, avail you in the strife. It'is not often that I 
differ from the Senator from Missouri, or the present 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, but lam compelled 
to say that, according to my present beltef, no such 
bankrupt law as the one proposed, can be constitu- 
tionally passed. Congress has power, under the 
Constitution, to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 
but its power is limited to the passage of uniform 
laws. It admits of very giave question whether 


any law can be considered uniform which is limited | 


to particular classes of such persons as may be the 
subject of it. I know that it is insisted that bank- 
rupt means ex vi termini, a broken bank; and per- 
haps that. may have been originally the sole use of 
the term; but Iam induced to believe thatin the con- 
struction of language we must take the one we now 
speak, as understood by those from whom we have 
derived it, our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Atany rate, 
we must look to the signification of language at the 
time- it was used in the instrument to be con- 
strued, and. we well know that at that time, 
all persons who dealt on credit were held to be 
liable to bankruptcy; and, unless. all such persons 
were made subject to the law, it might well be 
questioned whether it is uniform. Buteven if we 
allow that a law would properly be called uniform 
which comained the same provisions for every 
State in the Union, still; being a debatable. ques- 
tion, it would excite the public mind, and in favor 
of the banks the law would be rendered powerless 
by public opinion. This, then, is ‘a mechanical 
‘power upon which you cannot rely, and none 
other is left to aid you in coercing the will of those 
corporations to the performance of duty. 

I have thus suggested some of the objections 


which present themselves to my mind, to two of” 


the plans; and the question may be asked, and it is 
proper it should be answered, whether any of them 
apply to the third and only remaining aiternative 
measure? and my response is, no. It is not, like 
the. United States Bank, at war with any .declara- 
tion of public opinion. 'To that ordeal it ix yet to 
be submitted, and I am well content that it shall be 


brought to so justa standard, and that it shall | 


be pressed. no longer than it is found in accor- 
dance with it. . It has no hostility from the Exeeu 
tive to encounter, for it is his own offspring, and 
he stands pledged to give ita tair chance for ex- 
istence. lt implies the assumption of no powers 
notclearly granted by the Constitution; and whe- 
ther expedient or not, js the only question for which, 
I trust, before I have finished, I shall have suc- 
ceeded in making at least a show of probability. 
is has never failed; for, so far as this Government 
It concerned, it is yet a maiter of trial, and we are 
doomed to hear, in relation to it, the cry of esperi- 
ment! experiment?! experiment!!! until the ear 
aches with the sound. Like every thing human, 
it is hable to mal-administration, and of course. to 
failure; but it carries within itself no principie of 
inevitable fallibility like the banking system. 
Scattered as your treasure will-be, under it, from 
one end of the continent to the other, it wil! not be 
likely to meet with any coextensive agent of de- 
struction; and, „although some inconsiderable rill 
may be cried up ‘here and there, the great river of 
your revenue will be supplied from others, and 
flow on copiously aad freely. Times of diffeulty 
will not disappoint you in the use of your fusd in 
hand, for it will be in the solid metals—the most 
unchangeable and indestruetible of sublunary 
things—and therefore so fitly chosen as standards of 
value. Being in the hands of the immediate agents 
of the Government, no party combination can be 
strong enough, without an actual revolution, to di- 
vert itfrom the use ‘to which the people, through 


$ 


there are f 


their constituted representatives, shall think proper 


to direct its application, and thereby subject those re- 
presentatives to other domination than that of the will 
of their constituents,constitutjonally expressed. Nei- 
ther can any great difficulty be interposed by those 


who may be your depositories,in the way of delivering 


itup. ‘There will be no middle man to stand be- 
tween the actual custodier of the money and respon- 
sibility; there will be no comminity to back him in 
contumacious refusal to comply with his duty; no 
real or fancied inability to meet your demands can 
be offered in extenuation of neglect; no honest 
men unconsciously enlisted by interest, by grati- 


“tude, by innumerable insidious appeals to ardent 


natures, be induced to step forward, and oppose 
their to lies to the execution of the laws. No party 
spirit can be rallied in‘ behalf of the delinquent 
No shout of party triumph will be heard to animate 
his soul to bold defiance; but he will stand alone, 
a conspicuous mark for that approbation which 
fidelity is sure to win, or the sober condemnation 


which is as certainly visited by enlightened public . 


opinion upon a faithless or factious public servant. 

The plan is recommended to us by its simplicity, 
according, in this, with the whole genius of our in- 
stitutions. One main object.of our political fore- 
fathers was to deprive Government of all that mys- 
ticism with which kingeraft had invested it. It 
was intended that our system of government 
should be so simple that every citizen (as all 
take part in its action) should be capable of 
comprehending it; that whosoever could read, 
or hear read, our excellent Constitution, should 
understand its meaning, and be able to judge of the 
fidelity of those to whom its administration was 
committed. The simplicity of this plan, then, is in 
beautiful conformity with the rest of the system ot 
which it is intended to constitute a part. 

But it has the decision of time in its behalf. For 
aught we know to the contrary, it has been substan- 
tially the practice of all Governments, except our 
own, up to the present day. ‘To varivus modifica- 
tions it has doubtless been subjected; but even. in 
England, a wide spaee is kept between the Exche- 
quer and the bank. ` 

The perfect accessibility of the Governmen) 
to its proper funds is a circumstance against which 
it would take much to weigh with any prospect of 
overbalancing it. Yet objections have been urged 
to the plan, and it is proper we shonld consider 
them. And first, it is said the revenue will be 
exposed to peculation much more than it is at pre- 
sent. Why so? It is pertinently asked by the Pre- 
sident in his Message, do vaults become less secure 
in a Treasury Department than when located in a 
banking house? And it might have been also 
asked, do men change their natures less from be- 
coming officers in a bank than in the employment 
of the Government? Surely, the same securities 
can be provided in the one case as m the other. 
Nay, is not the advantage on the side of the Gco- 
vernment? There is no limit to the penalties vou may 
impose: upon an unfaithful public agent. You may 
bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the most 
loathseme dungeon; and ifthat be not enough, you 
can doom him to a felon’s death, fasten’ upon him 


„a stigma which will not leave him even in his fes- 


tering shroud, but cling with relentless hold to his 
children after him. Itis true, you can not make 
men honest by legislation, butyou can make it so 
obviously their interest to be so, as to enable them 
to overcome the temptations which beset them. It 
is the hope of escaping detection, for a length of 
time, and thereby increasing the probability of 
escaping altogether that most commenly sustains 
men in the perpetration of deeds of fraud; but in 
the present adinirable system of accounting with 
the Trexsuty of the United States, detection would 
be likely to follow so scon npon the commission of 
the offence, that little inducement would be found 
to engage mit. If it is to received as a setiled 
truth, that men cannot be trusted with money un- 
der any of the sanctions which the law is able to 
impose for its safe keeping, we may as well make 
up our minds to abandon civil society at once as 
an impracticable absurdity. But the Senator from 
Virginia insists that experience is against us, and 


cites an instance from his own Siate, where high 


character and reputed integrity in the officer, had 


not been sufficient fo protect the public’ ‘treastre; 
but instances might likewise be cited, were T dis+ 
posed to do so, where defalcation had taken place 
where it was the custom to make déposites im 
a bank, which custom. was enforced by ‘law. 
There is less danger it issaid tothe public under 
the banking system, although the stockholders may 


` be exposed to the losses which would ‘have: othér- 


‘wise fallen upon the Government. In answer to this, 
I say, in the first place, there never has: yet been a 
winding up of. the transactions of the Government 
with the banks, so that it is impossible fo say what 
have been its losses; but granting the position to. be 


_correct, I answer farther, that in a national point of 


view, one evil is nearly as great as the other.. But 
after all, the same officers whom you are now’ re- 
quired to trust with the collection of the money, 
and whose honesty must, of necessity, be subjected 
to that test, arethose who under the plan, proposed 
would be its depositories, and but little additional 


- demand would therefore be made upon their integri- 


ty. Yet, for the sae of the argument, let it be 
conceded that each particular portion of: the public 
Treasury would be subjected to seme ‘additional 
hazard; it seems to me, altogether indisputable that 
the aggregate would be infinitely less expdsed‘to 
be lost, or rendered useless; and who is there who 
would not be willing to put a portion of his estate 
in greater hazard, to. render the balance more se- 
cure, or even to make an absolute loss by paying 
an insurance? This consideration alone is, I think, 
altogether sufficient to dispose of the argument. 

Iam glad to find that no gentleman has in de- 
bate seriously relied upon the additional expense 
to which the sub-treasury system, as it has been 
called, would subject the nation; but it has been 
adverted to in the newspapers, and we may per- 
haps yet hear it on this floor. It is shown to be 
very inconsiderable; and, even if it were much 
greater, the advantages proposed are nothing if 
that expense, in being weighed against them, would 
not be as a feather to a pound weight... 0 50t 

The Senator from Virginia objects ‘to the plan 
proposed on account of its tendency to «produce 
another charter for a United States Bank. In. the 
deprecation of such a result, I will most cordially 
unite with that gentleman, but I difer with him 
altogether in his anticipations of the modus operandi 
of the two plans upon the public mind. I can see 
in the plan to which he clings with:so much tena- 
city, the most direct tendency to the re-establish- 
ment of that institution so-odions to us both. Let 
the maxim once be settled that the fiseal concern: 
of this Government cannot be managed without 
bank agency, and the blade of, wheat does not 
more certainly spring from the grain deposited: in 
the earth, than a United States Bank will spring 
into being from that maxim. Every one must see, 
every one will come to see, that if this bank agency 
be necessary, a bank deriving its existence and 
form, and the law of its action, from the Govern- 
ment which uses it, must possess advantages over 
every cther, and the Constitution will be moulded 
to meet this conviction. But the direct tendency of 
resorting to an independent treasury, will be to im- 
press the public with the belief that the Govern- 
ment can manage its affairs without a bank, If 
the plan operates successfully, this belief will gather 
strength from day to day, and anti-hank habits be- 
become established, while these institutions,deprived 
of the stimulus which the Government deposites 
have ministered, will gradually diminish in number 
until tz¢y become apportioned to the real commer- 
cial demands of the country. At the worst, should 
our scheme fail, it will merely bring us back to the 
position that bank agency is necessary for conduc- 
ting the fiscal concerns of the Government, and we 
shall only have reached that degree of approxima- 
tion to a United States Bank at which the Senator 
from Virginia seis out. í 

It is objected to the plan proposed, that it will 
increase Executive patronage. With a certain 
class of politicians, this bas been a matter of vast 
alarm, and they have become so much accustomed 
to associate with this expression certain most de- 
plorable incidents, that they can never hear it-with- 


-out having. this horrible array presented to their 


imaginatiors. Now men are exceedingly prone to 
mistake names for things; and although there ig 
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‘Something very imposing in the name of patronage, 
-yet lam vastly. mistaken if the Executive patronage 
of. this Government is- not to him who wields it, a 
principle of weakness rather than of strength. For 
every one on wh om it is in his power to confer an 


in them, or some important service ungratefully 

forgotten, . How can one admire and ‘support. the 

anan who has so little discernment as to be blind to 
` one’s merits, or so’ little heart as to be insensible to 
the zeal and devotion with which one has advo- 
cated his cause? And what 1s stiil worse, it is by 
no means certain that the prizeholder will be true 
to his allegiance. So far as my experience goes, 


in a large majority of cases, a man no sooner re- | 


ceives an appointment than he becomes adverse to 
the administration from which he received it. This, 
‘at the first blush, may seem a little remarkable; but 
our wonder diminishes when we advert to the de- 
cei.fulness of the human heart, and find how large 
a, partion of it is in the quiet possession of personal 
vanity and pride. Generally speaking, the incum- 
bent has reached the acme of any reasonable. ex- 
pectations he conld : form, and hope, therefore, no 
longer keeps him steadfast with promises for the 
fature; there is. nothing then but the fear of re- 
moval, and this power of the Executive is watched 
by the public with so much jealousy, that few are 
willing to ‘exercise it without some apparent and 
satisfactory reason. The mere change of` poli- 
tical. opinion. will seldom. do for a reason, and 
is ‘therefore seldom relied upon. The danger, 
therefore, is. just enough to enable a man to take 
credit to himself. for. great independence, who 
can say, “ You see I am an office holder, but that 
does not hinder me from differing from the Govern- 
ment, and findiny fault when I see occasion.” And 
what is there human with which one cannot find 
` fault who has fame or any thing c'se to gain by so 
doing? But, granting that the patronage of the 
Executive was an available means of increasing 
his partizans, how much more efficient could that 
means be rendered through the mstrumentality of 
the banks, than when brought direetly to bear upon 
“the individuals who might. be appheants for office, 
as is urged, with great force and propriety, in the 
President’s Message. But this brings me to a view 
of the subject, startling in the highest degree, in the 
contemplated continuance of the league of banks in 
connection with the revenue of the country. At 
present, the President. and. the money power of the 
country are in opposition, and happy will it be if 
they always remain so. Bat do you not see that 
the system proposed will have the tendency, in the 
end, to bring them to co-operation and alliance? 
Parties in this country may be subdivided as you 
please, but the grand distinction at last is that be- 
tween those who are in favor of a strong and splen- 


did-ceniral Government, absorbing all the sovereign | 


powers once possessed by the States, by the mast 
likeral and enlarged construction of the Constitution 
of the Union, and those who are in favor of a limited 
and econoinical Federal Government, exercising no 
more powers than those expressly conferred by the 
. Constitution, and Jeaving all beyond to he exerted 
by. the States... | "To the former of these, the mer- 
_Cantile'classes, comprehending nearly all the money- 
ed power of the country, will generally be found to 
belong, and if you wanta proof of this, you will 
find it in their habit of leoking up to this Govern- 
ment, as the great parens patrie in all emergencies, 
as.on the present occasion. Accustomed to handle 
large sums of money, which they accumulate with- 
out much bedily toil, living in ease, and splendor 
not enjoved by any other large class of community, 
the common principles of human nature incline 
¡them to: aristocratie feelings. . From whence, I 
¿pray you, is the failing aristecracy of England re- 
plenished, but from the mercantile classes; ac- 
quiring by their wealth, consequence, and pur 
“chasing ‘therewith baronial estates, the title in some 
_orother frequently follows. | From the be- 
£ history: to the present day, merchants 
srinces, and constimted the aristo- 
espective countries. Now one of 
H our institutions are exposed, 
Many ‘politicians feel or affect 
el the greatest dread is. from Exceutive usut- 
: pation, ending in the assumption of regal, imperial 


$ 


Mice, ten greedy expectants are disappointed,and feel | 
at some great personal merit has been overlooked . 


ot dictatorial power. To this, while the money- 


ed power of the country. is adverse to him. | 


personally, it will present. a most formidable bar- 
rier, and in its bold struggle in defence of its 
own liberty, will secure that of the whole nation. 
Who contributed so much to curbing the regal 
power in England, and placing the liberties of the 
people upon a firm basis, as the merchants of Lon- 
don? 
noble efforts in favor of free principles. But a-Pre- 
sident who would desire to make himself a monarch 
would seek to.surround himself with an aristocracy 
devoted to his will; and where would he so natu- 
rally seek for one as in the moneyed power of the 
country? while, at the same time, by using it, he 
wouid be disarming the very opposition to his plans 
from whom he would have most reason to fear a 
defeat. But, stopping far short of that, in thé nature 
of things, we might suppose the Executive of the 
country well disposed to give vigor to the central 
Government, and an union between him and the mo- 
neyed power ofthe land would, in the pursuit of such 
common design, go very far in its accomplishment. 
I believe the strife between the two great parties in 
this country one of the best securities for the liber- 
ties of the nation, and I do not desire that it should 
ever cease. Nature and art, in all their operations, 
proceed upon opposing to each other antagonist 
principles; the ship makes her way towards her des- 
tined port by means of the antagonistic ation of her 
rudder and the wind;-and the wise politician in this 
country will not desire to see an union of interest 
between the Government and its great moneyed 
power. Rather let them be kept in direct opposition, 
and never let them be brought into united action. 

Another objection which has been urged against 
the plan under consideration is, that it would be a 
virtual surrender to the Executive of the purse; 
and the old ery is raised of the union in the same 
person of the purse and the sword. 
point I have only to say, if it beso, it is the fault of 
the Constitution iteelf. By it, only three classes of 
public agents are recognised—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The latter is out of 
the question so far as the present matter is con- 
cerned, and, as respects the legislative, it is suffi- 
cient to say thé. it was never intended its sessions 
should be perpetual; and when those sessions are 
dissolved for any purpose of immediate action, the 
Legislature has no existence. Mean time, the 
treasures which it has raised must be in the custody 
of some branch of the Government; and, from 
what has been already said, this can be the Execu- 
tive only, 
created er recognised by the Constitution for this 
purpose, and its provisions are only fulfilled when 
the revenne goes into the hands of the Executive; 
But, under thename of the Executive, it is the Pre- 
sident only who is pointed at in the expression 
of fears for the possession of the purse.. And 
why should snch fears be entertained? The Presi 
dent would be as far removed as now from -any 
personal contact. with the publie treasure. The 
machinery is now in operation, (and, if it requires 
improvement, so let it be done,) by which the pub- 
lic treasure is to be received and paid out; and the 
hand of the President could not control a dollar, 
except for purposes prescribed by law, without 
committing a burglary or a great public fraud. 
There would be at least two persons between him 
and the public money—the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Treasurer—and it would be, I should 
think, a violent presumption, and one little credit- 
able to us asa people, if one to whom we have 
confided so high and dignified a trust as the Presi- 
dency of these States con!d be guilty of a burglary 
or a great public fraud. 

The Senator from Virginia has appealed to the 
wisdom of past ages, and meekly offers’ to subdue 
the dictates of his own judgment to their decisions; 
and, amongst others, he refers to the great apostle 
of liberty, Thomas Jefferson. The opinions of 
that distinguished man upon political subjects have 
always, with me, the greatest weight, and I think 
it will be found, that whenever in a situation to ex- 
press his own deliberate convictions upon this im- 
portant subject, they have uniformly been in our 
favor. 

As amember of the first cabinet formed under 


4) our Constitution, he recommended a plan similar 


Mankind must ever be their debtor for their - 


Upon this” 


No fourth estate, no bank power, 15 | 


- sentiments are all with us. 


to ours to President Washington, and ina compara- 
tively recent letter written upon this subject, his 
I will take the liberty 
of reading a portion of this letter to the Senate, 
and I will read the more of it because some. few 
sentences have a. bearing upon a subject discussed 
a few days ago, relative to the issue of treasury 
notes. (Here Mr. S. read from the fourth volume 
of Mr. Jefferson’s works, letter the 90th, to John 
W. Eppes, which is. published as an appendix to 
this speech. When Mr. S. had finished reading, 
he proceeded.) I have thus, Mr. President, read 
from this letter, for the double purpose of showing 
Mr. Jefferson’s views upon the matters in question, 
and of fortifying. myself with his authority in an 
opinion expressed by me some time ago, that the 
banking system, as now practised in this country, 
is a_manifest absurdity. I have now closed all 
that [have to say upon the matter under conside- 
ration,.as touching merely the fiscal concerns of 
the Government, and will proceed to bestow a few 
reflections upon them as affecting the currency of 
the country, and its commercial prosperity. 

_ Lam next, as briefly as possible to consider the 
subject as relates to the currency; and upon. this 
point, I agree fully with the President that 
there is no constitutional power in Congress to re- 
gulate the paper currency of the States. The Con- 
stitution truly has given the power to Congress to 
coin money, and regnlate: the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin. The ‘power conferred then is over 
coin only; and whatever -verbal disagreements 
may have arisen among us, no one, T presume, 
will contend that any species of paper money is 
included under the term coin. So much for the letter 
of the Constitution; and the: spirit of it, E think (i£ 
gentlemen will insist that it has a spirit) is equally 
against it. _Any one who will éxamine its various 
provisions, cannot fail to perceive that its wise 
and sagacious framers looked with the most jealous 
eye upon a paper currency, and fixed their héarts 
upon the precious metals, the as only proper cir- 
culating medium for this great Union, as sanction- 
ed by public authority. To the General Govern- 
ment no power was given (and as the history of 
the time shows us, was purposely withheld) to 
create corporations without the District, where its 
legislative- power is absolute. ‘The. same power 
never having been taken from the States, (as has 
been expressly decided,) was left to them within their 
respective limits, and allof them have exercisedit. 
To them, therefore, it belongs to regulate, if they can, 
these -creatures of their own: hands; certain it is 
no power is conferred upon us by the Constitu- 
tion todo so. It is contended, however, that al- 
though we have no direct power to regulate the 
paper currency of the States, we may do so indi- 
rectly.. I admit that if in the pursuit of our legiti- 
mate objects weshould incidentally adopt measures 
affecting the currency, we shall not be subject to 
blame, and if they affect jt beneficially, so much 
the better. But we have no right, under the mere 
pretence of furthering an object placed by the Con- 
stitution within our control, to be aiming in fact 
at the regulation of another not so placed. Itisa 
fraud upon the nation, upon our constituents, and 
ourselves. Such was the process by which the 
odious, unjust, and unconstitutional measure of a 
tariff for protection was fastened upon us, in the 
resistance of which a portion of this Union was 
placed in hostile attitude against the remainder. 
Akin to this is the proposal of imposing a stamp 
duty on all bank notes below a certain denomina- 
tion, and all other measures for the potential exer- 
cise of powers that we cannot openly claim. 

But if you had the constitutional power, you 
have not the physical power, to control a currency 
furnished by corporations. I have already made 
myself intelligible, I trust, upon that. point, and 
shown that a bankruptcy law, the most probable 
means of control, is not within your reach.. The 
plan proposed by the Senator from Virginia is alto- 
gcther inadequate ; it wants both vigor and quick- 
ness of action, and in my judgment he might as 
well attempt to sweeten the. bitter waters of the 
Dead Sea, by dropping in lumps of sugar, as to in- 
fuse health and soundhess into the diseased paper 
circulation by his feeble process. It ean only ope- 
rate upon those banks who agree to receive your 
deposites, and whose paper you agree to receive in 
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the payment of public dues. The notes of banks 
issuing small notes will either be taken by them, or 
they will not; if they do take them, they become as 
-current as theirown, and have within them as 
many principles of currency. If they do not re- 
ceive them, they will still be current, and the more 
so, as the banks in league with the Government 
will be removed. from competition in the small 
note circulation. The argument of the Senator 
from South Carolina who sits near me, was misun- 
derstood by me, or it has. been misunderstood by 
others, with regard to the currency of bank notes. 
He has been supposed to have said, that bank notes 
owe their whole currency to their being receivable in 
debts to this Government. I did not so understand 
him, and I do not admit the truth of the position. 
They unquestionably owe the larger portion of their 
credit to this cause,. but then they derive a good 
portion of their credit from their being receivable 
in debts to the State Governments—to the confi- 
dence which many will always have in the in- 
stitutions which issue. them—to. the established 
custom of the country which has rendered them 
curreni--and ‘to the eagerness with which every 
thing at all akin to meney is laid hold of when 
offered, Jest nothing better may be presented, 
and the chance of getting even that pass away, 
Thése considerations will continue long to sustain 
the circulation of small. notes, and many banks 
will find it too profitable to issue them to be tempt- 
ed by any prospect of gain which you hold out to 
them inthe plan of the Senator from Virginia to 
abandon it. Add to this, that while you continue 
your connecticn with banks, you will never ac- 
complish one of the great purposes of Iegislation— 
public repose, and quict. What we now do, ought, 
if possible, to be well done; and it is far more im- 
portant than that it should be done hastily. In 
your partnership with the banks they will always 
find subjects of complaint against you, male one 
concession the ground of right to demand another, 
and whenever refused raise a clamor which will 
excite the elements of political strife from one end 
of the continent to the other, ; 
I have said that it does not belong to this Go- 
vernment to regulate credit and paper currency, 
and I insist further that if this were an absoiute, 
unlimited Government, it would be expedient for 
it to interfere as little with such matters as possible. 
In the first place it is a subject to which nature 
herself has furnished laws, a few of which are 
simple and well understood; but many of them 
are very occult, and scarcely perceptible, and the 
most sagacious mind is incapable of foreseeing the 
result even of a few of their combinations, and 
must therefore act with great rashness in med- 
dling unnecessarily with matters in which great 
evils. may be produced in the end, without 
any. well-founded confidence of advantages in an- 
ticipation. The most enlightened writers on poli- 
tical economy, in modern times, denounce the igno- 
rant quackery which formerly shackled trade with 
multifarious laws and regulations, and have disco- 
vered that freedom is her element. Every attempt to 
control her, diminishes her freedom; and those who 
are. now beseeching Congress to take her under its 
special charge, would, if their prayer were granted, 
ere long discover, that when trade lays. herself at 
the footstool of power for protection, she has de- 
serted her native element, has. voluntarily torn 
away the plumage which sustains her in her pros- 
perons flight, and having become faint and lan- 
guishing, will sigh vainly for the return.of her 
health and buoyancy. We are told too of the value 
of credit and its connection with freedom; and if 
I may be allowed to refer to a letter made public 
some weeks ago, coming from a high quarter, I 
will take the liberty of saying thataclink of words, 
and apparent beauty of sentiment which it con- 
tains, is calculated to bear away the public mind 
to wrong conclusions. Tt is there said “that credit 
distinguishes the free Government from the des- 
potic,” and the connection in which the expression 
is-used, would lead-one to suppose that the truth of 
the sentiment implied that to keep a nation 
free, you. must maintain credit; whereas the 
real, beauty .of the remark is found in the 
truth being: precisely the other way. You can 
not make a nation free, by giving her credit, 


but you can give her credit, by ‘making her 
free. Let us not mistake the relationship 
cf freedom and credit; it isnot collateral, but lineal; 
and it is likewise important that we should not mis- 
take the child for the parent. Credit is the offspring 
of freedcm, and not freedom thé offspring of credit. 
God forbid that I shonld be an enemy to credit; but 


Yam desirous to see a natural, spontaneous credit, - 


resting upon a sound basis; not a spurious, facti- 
tious credit, swelling like a. balloon, with nothing 
but wind—as buoyant and as frail. You cannot 
legislate credit into healthy existence; but in the 
attempt to do so you may give it temporary ple- 
thora, destined to end in apoplexy and death. Cre- 
dit is most delicate in its nature, and few hands are 
genile enough to touch it. The slightest canses ele~ 
_vate or depress -it. Its extreme sensibility is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage in Roman his- 
tory, which now cccurs to my mind. It was during 
what is called the piratical war, or the war against 
the pirates. Provisions at Rome and in the sur- 
rounding country had become extremely scarce, 
and could only be had at enormous prices.. The 
supplies forthe army and navy were nearly ex- 
havsted, and there was but a cheerless prospect of 
having them renewed. At. this crisis, the Senate 
resolved to appoint Pompey the Great generalis- 
simo of the expedition against the pirates, merely 
in reference to his military talents and suc- 
cesses; but strange to tell, prices immediately 
came down, and provisions were abundant. 
Here, then, was a cause instantly and power- 
fully affecting prices and credit, which no one 
could have foreseen; and yet the wrilers of the day 
assure us itis so. And is it possible, while this 
Government remains so intimately connected with 
the paper currency and credits of the country, that 
it can fail greatly to affect them hy every move- 
ment? Like a great giant, it has only to move 
one of its mighty legs or arms, and all the e'ements 
around it are immediately thrown into convulsions. 
This dangerous juxta-position, therefore, onght to 
cease—so embarrassing to the Government and 
threatening to the paper currency and credit. No 
matter how urgent the necessity may he in other 
respects, Government must move with caution, or 
not move at all, lest she may derange the cur- 
rency; or, if looking solely, or even mainly, to the 
constitutional ends of its creation, it does act, the 
air is immediately rent with cries of distress, and 
the Government is told it has done the mischief 
and must repair it; thatit must bind up the wounds 
of a bleeding country; nay, and pour into them oil 
and wine, too, from the Treasury. Such was the 
“outery.on the removal of the deposites; such upon 
the refusal to recharter the United States Bank; 
snch upon the issue of the Treasury circular; all 
of them measures strictly political, and adopted 
with reference to the action of the Government as 
such; but complicated as it had become with the 
paper currency and credits of the cowniry, nothing 
should have been Gone, every thing should have 
been left undone, it is said, which, in the end, bap- 
pened to affect them. What remedy is there for 
this evil but the disconnection proposed? 

But although the Government, whether united or 
not to the banks in ber fiscal operations,can do but lit- 
tle legitimately towards regulating their paper curren- 
cy, she can, by that union, dv much to inflame the 
evils, and by so doing, work much injustice. She 
can by that union greatly increase the credit of 
those institutions, and give a wider circulation to 
their paper issues, and in this way increase what 
are called mercantile faciltties. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has illustrated this 
matter by a figure so strong and forcible, that 
it could not fail, I think, to have brought convic- 
tion to all who heard him. Yes, sir, take the beg- 
gar from the street, and stipulate with him that no- 
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thing but gold and silver and his notes will be re- | 
ceived in payment of debts to this Government, | 


and Croesus himself was never richer than he 
would instantly become. 

But what right have the merchants or the banks 
to make a profit upon the Government funds, to the 
exclusion, or nearly to the exclusion, of all other 
classes? It is vain to set up the plea that the bene- 
fit of one class is the benefit of all; for the same 


plea is equally applicable to any act of inequality 


T 


and injustice, however monstrous. , - Every. one 
knows that bank stockholders are mainly:confined 
to. a very few classes, and it is those who make the 
profits upon the public funds while in the custody 
o banks.. Tellme not that by expansion of the 
currency, the farmer and the laborer obtain better‘ 
prices for their produce.and their labor. Nominal- 
ly it is so; but they must, in at least an equal pró- 
portion, pay for what they consume; and of those 
who are fortunate enough to lay aside any. thing 
above their actual expenses, the ordinary subjects 
of their investments increase in. nominal value with 
the expansion of the currency, and they hold them 
liable to all the fincmations of that. uncertain eje- 
ment, rendered so entirely for the profit of others. 
But leaving, as time compels me to do, the ine» 
quality of its operations upon individuals, how 
much more unequal is it is its local opera- 
tions? Where are the banks? In mercantile com- 
munities. Where are our mercantile. communi- 
ties? With a very few exceptions, in our northeast- 
ern country There, not only the bank stockholders 
and merchants, but all. who are near them. and 
around them, partake of the benefit in some degree, as 
the plat of ground which lies near a stream, al- 
though the prolific shower may not fallimmediately 
upon it, is yet refreshed and fertilized by the moisture 
diffused through the atmosphere. Why is it that 
plenty and prosperity reston the bleak and barren 
hills of the north, while the sunny and alluvial val- 
leys of the South are daily becoming more and more 
impoverished? What is it but the result of the 
partial and unconstitutional system under which 
we have been living? In vain does the Constitution 
declare that taxation shall be equal, if, when col- 
Jected, some favored regions are to be fostered and 
enriched by it, while others are left to struggle 
on, worse than neglected, with no other bennisun 
but that of nature. a 
As a sort of balance to this argument, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, who has just addressed you, 


- insists that the effect of collecting the Government 


dues in gold ani! silver will be to drain all the. 
spacie fram the West, as little or none of the pub- 
lie expenditures will be in that quarter. Now, I 
am at issue with that Senator, both as to the fact 
and the inference he draws from it. I do not 
agree that the public expenditures have not been 
in greater proportions on the Mississippi than. on 
the seaboard. IfIam correctly informed, more 
money has been paid to the Indians for extinguish- 
ing their title to the lands in that Senator's own 
State, than the whole are worth; and I remember 
that no longer ago than last winter, | myself rose in 
my place, and protested against the whole. of the 
public funds being swallowed up in the great 
valley of the Mississippi, so large were the appro- 
priations in that. direction. Doubtless: ample: exe 
penditures will be made in the West. But whether 
or not, if they have demand for specie in the West, 
thither it will goa; and if it does not, it will owe ifs 
exclusion to the bank paper which the western peo- 
ple will themselves think proper to substitute for it. 

The Government, I have already said, can not 
continue her connection with the banks with- 
out stimulating them into fictitious credit, 
and increasing the tendency to commercial and 
speculative enterprise, which is already great 
enongh, Heaven knows, and subtracting from the 
Jaboring and productive classes, the real bone and 
sinew, the true human materiel of the country. 
This is too obvious, and the mischief too great, to 
require elaboration. But besides this, extravagance 
will be the natural offspring of the system. We 
have already seen the tendency of this evil to in- 
crease; and increase it will ander the continuance 
of the system, until republican simplicity will be 
annihilated among us. Extravagance, and its com- 
panion, idleness, were the overthrow, of all the 
ancient republics; ay, and of the modern ones too; 
and little San Marino shines forth a phenomenon 
for admiration, saved from the wreck which has 
overtaken others, by her poverty and parsimonious 
economy. : 

The union of the Goyernment with the banks is 
calculated, I have said, greatly to influence -the 
natural evils of the banking system. Some of them 
I have already mentioned; but one remains for me 
to adyert . to, not among the least, if net the very 


‘strong, in 


sións and contractions. 
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This is, the mischief of sudden expan- 
To this mischief no-one 
canbe insénsible, for all have in one way or other 
felt its force. It has a tendency to make us ana- 
tion of gamblers, by the constant stimulus to that 
rit which ‘finds ‘a place in almost every bosom, 
fo nthe savage to ‘the sage, and ‘which ‘it ‘is 
one of the great objects of; a wholesome education 
to‘subdue.. ‘But the frequent and sudden ‘reverses 
to ‘which every man is exposed, of being rendered 
‘ bob: to-day by an expansion, and a beggar to- 
morrow: by a contraction, must in process of time 
engender ‘all that loose morality which characte- 
tizes the professed worshippers at the shrine of for- 
tiñe. Such is the effect upon holders of property; 
“and upon the laboring man it is, if possible, still 


‘atest. 


` morebaneful; for him there is no hour of prosper- 


‘ity;-but he suffers greatly, if not equally, both in 
the’ebb and flow of the tide. In a contraction, 
Morey of course becomes scarce, and the laborer, 
whore only commodity is his labor, is compelled 
to bring it daily into the market, and take whatever 
price it may command; while the holders of 
provisions,. less’ limited in point of time for 
the conversion of their commodities into money, 
‘hold them back, not willing to submit ‘to the di- 
‘minished prices, and in ihe meantime the laborer 
starve, or buy at the price demanded. On the 
other-hand, when an expansion takes place, and 
‘money becomes plenty, labor is the last thing to 
‘find the level: The continual necessity which the 
“Jaborer 1s under to bring his commodity. into the 
‘market, prevents any competition in demand, and 
itis not until the general spring which is given to 
‘euterprise has opened for it new resources, that an 
increased demand for labor makes an increase in 
Pp ‘Tu the meantims the laborer must purchase 
those ‘commodities upon which speculation is most 
apt to seize—the necessaries of life. It is impossi- 
‘ble for the Government to remain connected with 
the banks without contributing to this mischief, for 
"han the supplies exceed much the necessities of 
the Government, they must lie in the banks, whose 
‘directors must resist the strongest, or, at least, most 
general passion of the human heart—cupidity, if 
‘they suffer them to remain unused, and in using 
‘them, ‘an artificial expansion of the currency is, of 
‘course, created. On-the other hand, when the Gov- 
ernment ‘shall find it necessary to make heavy drafts 
upor the deposite banks, a great contraction is the 
‘inevitable consequence. These are évils which the 
‘Government cannct prevent, but she should abstain, 
äs far as pussible, from exciting them ; and this she 
‘ean do only by disconnection. 

These evils, if they go on to increase, as they 
must and will do, if the exciting causes are con- 
tinued in action, and no exciting cause is equal to 
the union of the banks with the Treasury, will, in 
the, end, bring upen this country a pecuniary catas- 
trophe which it is frightful to anticipate; and so 
) that event, will be the revulsion of 
public opinion against them, that their real capacity 
for utility will be overlooked, and the whole of them 
cast away among the lumber of past ages. In this 
view, no sincere and enlightened friend of those in- 
‘stitttions should desire: a continuance of the impru- 


< Ment connection. ` But the separation will’ not be 


merely negative in its effects. It will create a de- 
mand, for specie, in this country, and water does 


not more certainly follow the ditch you -excavate | 


_ below the level of a pond with which you connect 
it, than specie finds its way wherever a particular 
demand is created. This specie will naturally flow 


“at first into the banks, and, widening their specie 


basis, give them additional strength: their notes 
will still supply as muchas ever the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade, whilst their specie, having no tenden- 
cy to emigration, will only be drawn out as the 
‘Government demands shallaccrue. But when thus 
drawn. by the Government into the Treasury, it 
lt hot remain there in large quantities, but, being 
Hiredonly for the payment of the Government 
ditors, will thus, or the greater portion of it at 
“Ahrown again into circulation by those 
ho: are seldom hoarders of money,) 
‘and grad find its way back to the banks, to be 
again drawn -out in redemption of their notes ; 
Tepeat the process.of going to the Treasury, to be 


© paid out again to. the Government creditor, and be 
oe : ' 


by him thrown into circulation, to return once more 
to the banks. This rotation must have a healthful 


- operation upon the currency, and upon those who 


supply it; and, in addition to this, it will have a 
tendency to prevent that great aggravator of other 
evils—banking upon bank paper: for the demands 
then made not ‘being confined to bank upon bank, 
cannot be met by the mere presentation of. other 
bank paper; but every bank being liable to be called 


‘upon with ‘a considerable portion-of its notes for 


specie, must keep itself prepared to meet them, and 
must regulate its issues a¢cordingly. Another ad 


k vantage to the banks; by no means inconsiderable 


I think, resulting from disconnection, is, that their 
own operations would. be greatly simplified and 
their perils diminished. No unlooked for treasure 
would flow in upon them in deposite, demanding 
some provision for its use, and thus disturbing the 


even tenor of their course. No sudden demand for | 


what had been deposited would put them at their 
wit’s end for the means of returning it; but, pursu- 
img a regular system, notsubject tosuch unforeseen 
fluetuations, they would accomplish legitimate, just, 
and praiseworthy objects—the realization of reason- 
able profits, with safety to themselves, and con- 
venience to the community. ; 

To these advantages some objections are opposed; 
and here I must be allowed to say, that from the 
high-minded, honorable and talented Senator from 
Virginia, an argument has proceeded, which I 
am surprised to hear upon this floor, and 
especially from him. I have seen it among the 
newspaper slang of the day, to which I had thought 
it adapted. The Senator from Virginia disclaims 
it asan argumentum ad captandum. I believe him 
sincere. Iam persuaded he did not so intend to 
use it. But after all it can celain no higher rank. 
It has. a‘specious acceptability to the popular ear, 
but embodies ‘no element of sound argumen- 
tation. It is, that, by the adoption of the sys- 
tem" proposed by the committee, with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, one currency would be provided for the Go- 
vernment, and another for the people—the better 
for the former—the inferior for the latter. I am 
sickened and amazed at a practice recently but too 
fashionable, and upon which my colleague has al- 
ready so properly and forcibly remarked, of treating 
the Government as something alien from the peo- 
ple. What is the Government, and. who compose 
it? Is not the Government a mere agency creaied 
by the people, for certain specified purposes 
——a yerfect nonentity beyond those purposes? 
Is it a thing which can have interests sepa- 
rate from the mass of the pecple? Are not 
the individuals in whose persons this ideal existence 
is temporarily incorporated themselves portions of 
the people? and are not the interests which they 
have in their national existence, asa portion of the 
people, infinitely beyond any separate one they can 
possibly: claim for the brief hour in which they 
strat and. act their parts upon this elevated stage? 
This is the people’s Government; it exists but by 
their will, and when they have done with it, or it 
acts in opposition to that will, they can dissolve it as 
by a breath. Resistance on its part would be as 
vain as thatofa school boy with a reed to a 
Roman soldier in fall armor. Government can 
have no interests but those cf the people; but the 
people themselves have interests as a bedy politic, 
and they have interestsas individuals; the former 
mainly are committed tous, and the latter to the 
respective States. But how, I pray you, upon 
this imaginary division of interests, is there 
proposed by the measure a sounder currency 
for one ihan for the other? Does the gen- 
tleman admit that the paper money is inferior 
in value to the gold and silver? If he does so, is 
not the admission felo de se to his proposa!—which is 
defended, if I have undersiocd him, upon the 
ground that paper is net depreciated, and can be 
saved from depreciation, and is therefore equal to 
goldand silver? And, between equal things, how 
can the terms better and worse, inferior and superior, 
be applied ? But I do not admit that they are equal; 
and it is mainly upon the ground that they are not 
equal, and—although men may so imagine— 
that they can never be really so, that I am opposed 


tothis scheme. For the people, as individuals, Fhave 
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no right to legislate, and I therefore leave them ‘in the 
enjoyment of their birthright, to take what they please, 
and call it money. But for this Government, Con- 
gress has a right to legislate; and I esteem it, for 
one, a‘part of my duty, as a portion of that body, 
to demand for the people, in their political charac. 
ter, the currency which the Constitution acknow- 
ledges; the currency which admits of least fluctua- 
tion; the currency whieh the public creditor has a 
right to demand, and that which’ can be ‘collected 
and disbursed with least injury to-the public. But, 
in pressing the argument, it is said the public cred- 
itors, while thus nominally receiving their stipulated 
dues, are in fact receiving more. Which, I pray 
you, is the standard of value—gold and silver, or 
paper? If the latter, it is idle to argue; and if 
the former, I would further ask if itis not in 
that yow have promised to pay them? And if so, 
is it a ground of complaint that you have fulfilled 
your engagements? If you paid the public credit- 
or by force in paper, he, might well complain that 
you had paid him so much pèr centum -ess than 
you had promised; but it never could justly be 
said, when you paid him in gold, that you had paid 
him more. ` Buta fancy picture has been drawn of 
the officers of Government filling their coffers with 
golden deposites, which they receive in compensa- 
tion for their services. Is it not a picture merely 
imaginary, contradicting all truth and experience ? 
It is notorious. that public men, both in England 
and this country, (exclusive of the pension system, 
which is there in extensive use,) who are dependent 
upon their compensation, seldom know affluence ; 
on the contrary, that they live from hand to ‘motth. 
Every dollar they receive is spent as soon ‘as. they 
receive it, and, suchas it is, enters into'the general 
circulation, through theirtailors, their shoemakers, 
their butchers, their bakers, &c.; and, so far from 
hoarding, they are lucky if they do not of necessi- 
ty anticipate. their means, and plunge themselves in 
debt; and if the public does not bury them when 
they die, it is because it will not, and leaves it to 
private charity to perform that office. 

But the tims is deemed unsuitable for any change 
in the measures of the Government. It is said the 
country is now in great agitation and distress, and 
we ought to postpone any important change to a 
season of more quiet and prosperity. Now, ‘Sir, it 
strikes’ me that the vety time for a change of 
measures is when-the country does not séem to be 
happy under those which are in operation, and that 
nothing could be more unwise than to make changes 
when the country was quiet and. reasonably pros- 
perous. What would be thought of thé physician 
who, being called to the bed-side of asi¢k man, 
should say to him, ‘ My friend, you are quite ‘sick, 
it is true, but I donot think this the time to give you 
medicine. Were I to do so, it would irritate your 
stomach, and throw your system. into commotion, 
and you would probably feel even worse than you 
do now. | For the present, therefore, I will leave 
you to your chance, and you may possibly die; but 
should you be so fortunate as to get better, why 
then I will physic you.” Such seems to me to be 
in. substance the argument against present acticn 
upon the important alternatives before us. 

The wisdom of the past, the practice of our own 
and other nations, is cited against the plan of an in- 
dependent Treasury.. Our own nation, believe, 
stands alone in the intimate connection which-exists 
between the banks and the Treasury; and I have 
already shown, by the letter. which I have read to 
the Senate, how much our practice is at war with 
the considerate opinion of one of the most enlight- 
ened of our statesmen. In England, too, where the 
connection is much less intimate than here, many of 
her wise men do not hesitate to. pronounce it, such 
as it is, injurious both to the bank and the State. 
In other nations, I believe the connection is un- 
known. . 

The measure, finally, is spoken of as being con- 
sidered a war between the Government and the 
banks; and this, its said, isa false issue. I agree, 
Mr. President, that it is a false. issue—~a very 
false issue; so false that I, for one, would never be 
a party to it. I would never consent to join the 
Government in making war upon an class of citi- 
zens, or any class of citizens in making war upon 
the Government, In advocating this measure, I 
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look to the banks as only incidentally concerned. 
It isa measure of great public interest, and, as I 
believe, of great public utility. If the. banks 
should happen to suffer by it, I shall regret it ; and 
if they are benefitted by it, it will add to the satis- 


faction I expect to derive from its 6therwise benign | 


‘operation. í 

In conclusion, I must object, with my colleague, 
to the gloomy colors in which the condition of the 
country has been drawn. .Some difficulties, some 
‘distrésses, there may be; but the great elements of 
prosperity are yet rife in our land ; we have yet 
the genial skies and fertile soil with which nature 
blessed us; the flag- of our country yet waves 
proudly in the face of the world, and she may turn, 
as did the Roman matron, to her industrious, tal- 
vented, and gallant sons,and as Cornelia did not to 
her beautiful and virtuous daughters, exclaiming, 
“These are my jewels.” . While these remain to 
her she can never be ruined; never justly complain 
‘that she is unhappy. 


APPENDIX. 

Iam sorry to see our loans begin at so exorbi- 
tant an interest. And yet, even at that, you will 
son be at the bottom of the loan-bag. We are an 
agricultural nation. Such an one employs its 
sparings in the purchase or improvement of lands 
or stocks. The lendable money awong them is 
chiefly that of orphans and wards in tne hands of 
executors and guardians, and that which the farmer 
lays by till he has enough for the purchase in view. 
In such a nation there is one, and one only, re- 

“source for loans sufficient to carry them through 
th> expense ofa war; and that will always be suf- 
ficient, and in the power of an honest Government, 

unctual in the preservation of its faith. The fund 
Te is the mass of circulating coin. Every one 
knows that, although not literally, it is nearly true, 
‘that every paper dollar emitted banishes a silver one 
from the circulation. A nation, therefore, making 
its purchases and payments with bills fitted for cir- 
culation, thrusts an equal snm of coin out of circu- 
lation. This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, 
and yet the vender, receiving paymentin a medium 
as effectual as coin for his purchases or payments, 
has no claim to interest. And so the nation may 

. continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require, 
and the limits of the circulation will admit. Those 
limits are understood to extend with us, at present, 
to two hundred millions of dollars—a greater sum 
than would be necessary for any war. But this, 
the only resource which the Governmen; could 
command with certainty, the States have unfortu- 
nately fooled away, nay corruptly alienated, to 
swindlers and shavers, under the cover of private 
banks. Say, too, as an additional evil, that the 
disposable funds of individuals, to this great 
amount, have thus been withdrawn from improve- 
ment and useful enterprise, and employed in the 
useless, usurious and demoralizing practices of 
bank directors and’ their accomplices. In the war 
of 1755, our State availed itself of this fund by is- 
suing a paper money, bottomed on a specific tax 
for its redemption, and, to insure its credit, bearing 
an interest of five per cent. Within a very short 
time, not a bill of this emission was to be found in 
circulation. Jt was locked up in the chests of ex- 

` ecutors, guardians, widows, farmers, &c. We then 
issued bills, bottomed on a redeeming tax, but 
bearing no interest. These were readily received, 
and never depreciated a single farthing. In the 
revolutionary war, the cld Congress and the States 
issued bills without interest, and without tax. They 
occupied the channels of circulation very freely, till 
those channels were overflowed by an excess be- 
yond all the calls of cireuiation. But, although we 
‘have so. improvidently suffered the field of circu- 
lating medium to be filched from us by private in- 
dividuals, yet I think we may recover it in part, 
and even in the whole, if the States will co-operate 
withus. If Treasury bills are emitted, on a tax 
appropriated for their redemption in fifteen years, 
and (to insure preference in the first moments of 
competition) bearing an: interest of six per cent., 

_ there is no one who would not take them in prefer- 

ence to the bank paper now afloat, on a principle 
of patriotism as well as interest; and they would 
be withdrawn from circulation into private hoards 
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to a considerable amount. Their credit-once esta- 
blished, others might be emitted, bottomed also on 
a tax, but not bearing interest; and, if ever their 
credit faltered, open public loans, on which these 
bills-alone should be received as species These, 


` Operating as a sinking fund, would reduce the 


quantity in circulation, so as to maintain that in an 
equilibrium with specie. It is not easy to estimate 
the obstacles which, in the beginning, we should 
encounter in ousting the banks from their posses- 
sion of the circulation ; but a steady and judicious 
alternation of emissions and loans would reduce 
them in time. But, while thisis going on, another 
measure should be pressed, to recover ultimately 
our right to the circulation. The States should be 
applied to, to transfer the right of issuing circu- 
lating paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, 
if possible, but during the war at least, with asav- 
ing of charter rights. I believe that every State 
west and south of Connecticut river, except Dela- 
ware, would immediately do it; and the others 
would follow in time. ‘ Congress would, of course, 
begin by obliging unchartered banks to wind vp 
their affairs within a short time, and the others as 
their charters expired, forbidding the- subsequent 
circulation of their paper. This they would supply 
with their own, bottomed, every emission, on an 
adequate tax, and bearing, or not bearing, interest, 
as the state of the public: pulse should indicate. 
ven in the non-complying“ States; these bills 
would make their way, and ‘supplant the unfunded 
paper of their banks, by their solidity, by the uni- 
versality of their currency, and by their receiva- 
bility for customs and taxes. It would be in their 
power, too, to curtail these banks to the amount of 
their actual specie, by gathering up their paper, 
and running it constantly on them. The national 
paper might thus take place even in the non-com- 
plying States. In this way, I am not without a 
hope that this great, this sole resource for loans in 


Pan agricultural country, might yet be recovered for 


the use of the nation during war; and, if obtained 
in perpetuum, it would always be sufficient to carry 
us through any war: provided that, in the interval 
between war and war, all the outstanding paper 
should. be called in, coin be permitted to flow in 
again, and to hold the field of circulation until 
another war should require its yielding place again 
to the national medium. 

But, it will be asked, are we to have no banks ? 
Are merchants and others to be deprived of the 
resource of short accommodations, found so con- 
venient? I answer, let ns have banks; bnt let 
them be such as are alone to be found in any coun- 
try on earth, except Great Britain. There is not a 
bank of discount on the continent of Europe (at least 
there-was not one when I was there) which offers 
any thing but cash in exchange for discounted bills. 
No one has a natural right to the trade of a money- 
Jender, but he who has the money to lend. Let 
those, then, among us who have a moneyed capi- 
tal, and who prefer employing it in loans rather 
than otherwise, set up banks, and give cash or na- 
tional bills for. the notes they discount. Perhaps, 
to encourage them, a larger interest than is legal in 
the other cases might be allowed them, on the con- 
dition of their lending for short periods only. It is 
from Great Britain we copy the idea of giving pa- 
per in exchange for discounted bills; and, while 


-we have derived from that country some good prin- 


ciples of government and legislation, we unfortu- 
nately run into the most servile imitation of all her 
practices, ruinous as they prove to her, and with 
the guif yawning before us into which those very 
practices are precipitating her. ‘The unlimited 
emission of bank paper has banished ‘all her specie, 
and is now, by depreciation, acknowledged by her 
own statesmen, carrying her rapidly to bankruptcy, 
as it did France, as it did us, and will do us again, 
and every country permitting paper to be circu- 
lated, other than that by public authority, rigorously 


- limited to the just measure for circulation. Private 


fortanes, in the present state of our circulation, are 
at the mercy of those self-created money-lenders, 
and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money 
with which their avarice deluges us. He who Jent 
his money to the public or to an individual, before 
the institation of the United States Bank, twenty 
years ago, when wheat was well sold at a dollar 
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anew. 


the bushel, and receives tiow his nominal -m 
when it sells at.two--dollars, is cheated: of half. his 
fortune: and by whom? By the. banks, which; 
“since that, have thrown into circulation ten dollars 
of their nominal money where was one at that time. 
—[Jefferson’s Correspondence, val. iv; p: 189. 


SPEECH OF MR BENTON,“ 
Or Missover. 

In Senate, Thursday, September 22, 1837.—On Mr. 
CaLnoun’s amendment to the bill tò provide for 
the collection, keeping, and disbursement of the 
public moneys, without the agency of banks. 
Mr. BENTON rose to offer the aid of his voice 

in favor of the amendment, and in favor of the bill 

to which it was proposed to be attached. He con- 
sidered the amendment and the bill as one measure,, 
indissolubly connected in their nature; and that 
the bill would be of little value, unless the amend- 
ment was made.. There might have. been some 
difference of opinion as to the time and mod: of 
adopting the provisions contained in the amend- 
raent—wherler it should be done at this session. ¢ 

i l whether it should be effect 


on these points a few days ago; but, since the 
amendment is offered, and opposed, it must 
be carried, or the bill itself considered as lost. 
He held the vote upon the amendment to be a 
vote upon the life and death of the bill; for it will 
decide whether the principle of the amendment is 
to become law; and if it is not, the bill becomes 
nugatory; for what advantage can. there be in 
having separate keepers of the public moneys if 
they are only to keep the paper promises of the 
banks? The banks themselves, who hold the thing 
promised, will still be the real keepers. They will 
still be the treasurers.. They will. hold the sub- 
stance, and our officers will have the shadow. 
They will have the money, and our officers will 
have the promise. They can break the promise at 
any time, and our officers cannot help themselves. 
State Legislatures may interpose, and the Federal 
Government cannot help itself. To make this 
more clear, let it be snpposed that this bil, 
without the amendment, had been the Jaw of the 
land heretofore, and had been in force in May 
last, when the banks stopped payment. There 
were thirty-two millions of public money in depo- 
site with banks at that time, and not a dollar of 
real money. could be got for it. Now, suppose these 
thirty-iwo. millions had been received by our own 
officers in the notes cf the banks; the result would 
have been precisely the same; the banks would not 
have paid the notes; and the acts of State Legisia~ 
tures would have sanctioned the refusal; for they 
were just as applicable to notes as to deposites. 
Not a. dollar could have been got upon them. 
The banks stopped payment on their notes as well 
as on their deposites. The holder of their notes, 
and the depositor, were alike repulsed; and thus 
our treasurers, holding thirty-two millions of their 
notes, would have been penniless. 

The bill is to divorce the Government from the 
banks, or rather is to declare the divorce, for.the 
separation has already taken place by the opera- 
tion of law and by the delinquency of the banks. 
The bill is to declare the divorce; the amendment 
is to exclude their notes from revenue payments, 
not all at once, but gradually, and to be accom- 
plished by the first day of January, 1841. Until 
then the notes of specie-paying banks may be re- 
ceived, diminishing one-fourth annually; and after 
that day, all payments to and from the Federal 
Government are to be made in-hard money. Un- 
til that day, payments from the United States. will 
be governed by existing laws. The amendment 
does not affect the Post Office Department until 
January, 1841; until then, the fiscal operatiens of 
that Department remain under the present laws; 
after that day they fall under the principle of the 
bill, and all payments to-and from that Department 
will be made in hard money. ‘Phe effect of the 
whole amendment will be to restore the currency 
of the Constitution to the Federal Government—to 
re-establish the great acts of 1789 and of 1800 
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ing that the revenues should be collected in | 
gold and “silver ccin only; these eafly statutes 
‘whieh were-enacied by the hard money men who. 
made the-Coristitution, who had seen and felt the 
evils of- paper ‘money, and intended to guard 
against. those evils in future by creating, ‘Hot a 

~ ‘paper, but a hard meney Government. f 
oA Täpi for this restoration.. I am for restoring to 
the Federal Treasury the currency of the Consti- 
tution. Tam forcarrying back this Government to 
the solidity projected by its founders. This is a 
great object in itsell—a reform of the first magni- 
_ tade—a reformation, with healing on its wings, 
‘bringing safety to the Government, and blessings 
_ to'the people.’ The curreacy is a thing. which 
reaches. every ‘individual and every institution. 
From the Government to the washerwoman, all 
aré reached ‘by jt, and all concerned in it} and, 
what seems paradoxical, all are concerned to the 
same degree; fur all are concerned ta the whole ex- 
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direct and jndirect, to the Government alone, from 
the ase of locai bank notes in the last twenty-five 
years, including the war, and covering three gene- 
ral suspensions. Leaving the people out of view, 
as a field of losses beyond calculation, I confine 


myself to the Federal Government, ‘and say, its. 


losses*have been enormous, prodigioas, and incal- 
culable. We have had three general stoppages of 
the local banks in the short space of twenty-two 
years. Itis atthe average rate of one in seven 
years; and who is to guaranty us from another, 
and from the consequent losses, if we continue to 


' receive their bills in payment of public dues. Ané- 


‘tent of their property and dealings; and allis all, 
whether it’ be much or little. The Government 
with its many ten millions of revenue, suffers no 
more in proportion than the humble and meritori- 
‘ous laborer who works from sun to sun for the shil- 
lings which give food and raiment to his family. 
The Federal Government has deteriorated the cur- 
rency, and carried mischief to the whole communi- 
ty, and Jost its own fevennes, and subjected itself 
to:be trampled'upon by corporations, by departing 
from the Constitution, and converting this Govern- 
ment from a hard money to a paper money Go- 
vernment. ‘The abject of the amendment and the 
bill is’ to reform these abuses, and it is a re- 
form. worthy to be called a reformation— 
worthy to engage the labor of patriots—worthy. 
to unite the exertions of different parties —worthy 
tò fix the attention of the age—worthy to excite the 
‘hopes of the people, and to invoke upon its success 
“thé blessings of heaven, ae 
* Great are the evils, political, pecuniary, and mo- 
ral, which have flowed from this departure from 
our Constitution. ‘Through the Federal Govern- 
‘ment alone—throvgh it, not by it—two millions 
and a half of money have been Jost in the last four 
anonths, © Thirty-two millions of public money was 
the amount in the deposite banks when they stop- 
` ped paymentý of this sum twenty-five millions have 
been paid over to’ Government creditors, or trans- 
ferréd to the States. But how paid, and how trans- 
ferred?’ In what? In real money, or its equivalent? 
Notatall! But in the notes of suspended banks— 
in notes depreciated, on an. average, ten per cent. 
Flere-‘then were two and a half millions lost. Who 
‘bore the loss? The public creditors, and the States, 
“Who gained it2—for where there isa loss to one, 
there must be a gain to another. Who gained the 
two and a half millions, thus sunk upon the hands 
of the creditors and the States? The banks were 
the gainers; they gained it; the public, creditors, 
and the States lost it; and te the creditors, it 
vasa forced loss. It is in vain to say that they 
consented to take it. They had no atternative - It 
was that, or nothing. The banks forced it upon 
the Government; the Government forced it upon 
the creditor, ‘Consent was-out of the question. 
Power ruled, and that power wasin the banks; and 
they gained the two'and’a half millions which. the 
States and the public creditors lost. 

The Senator from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge,) 
who has just spoken with so mueh ability, and who 
is opposed both to this bill and thts amendment, 
has predicated an argument in favor of the local 
banks on account of the small amount of the pab- 

lic money vhich has been- lost in their hands; but 
here is two anda half millions: in a single opera- 
tion, and without going back to the period of bank 
stoppages in 1819 and 1814. He confines himself 
to direct losses, bat that -is a most imperfect view 
of the question. The full view embraces, besides 
ditect Josses, all that are incidental to the use of 
depreciated paper moneyy increased prices—disa p- 
pointed operations by sea and land in time of war 
inbarrassed operations in time of peace; 
haved off at every step; the ignorant, 
he necessitous, imposed upon; and one 
f pushing off bad paper on each other 


@ipoate the moneyed loxses! 


F Over the country. > i 
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ther stoppage must come, and that, reasoning from 
all analogies, in less than seven years after the re- 
sumption. Many must perish in the attempt to re- 
sume, and would do better to wind up at once, with- 
out attempting to goon, without adequate means, 
and against appalling obstacles.. Another revul- 
sion must come. ~Thus it was after the last re- 
sumption. The banks recommenced payments in 
1817—in two years, the failures were more dis- 
astrous than ever. Thus it was in England 
after the long suspension ‘of twenty-six years. 
Payments recommenced in 1823—in 1825 the 
nosi desolating crash ef banks took plase which 
had ever-been known’in the kingdom, although 
the Bank of England had imported, in less than 
four years, twenty millions sterling in--gold, about 
one hundred millions. of dollars, to recommence 
upon. Its effects reached this country, crashed 
the cotton housesjin New Orleans, depressed the 
money market, and injared all business. Why was 
this? Why was it that, within two years after re- 
sumption, both in England and in’ our America, 


| these disastrous revulsions ensued? Loss of confi- 


dence was the cause; and that loss resulting, not 
from the act of Government, but from the condnet 
of the banks themselves. The banks had failed, 
and, therefore, could fail. The people had scen 
them fail, and, therefore, they feared they might do 
so again. There.was no confidence in them; no 
more than the coachman places in the balking horse 
when he comes to the hill. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) wishes the Government to do 
something to reanimate confidence in these banks. 
Could a law of Congress inspire confidence into his 
coachman, and give him faith in the balking horse? 
No more can it be done ‘in relation to these banks. 
They have stopped, universally and simultaneously, 
in a season of profound peace and general prospe- 
rily—no war, no pestilence, no famine—with four 
times as reuch specie in the country as ever was in 
it before; and this stoppage has killed confidence. 
It is dead by the act of the banks, and cannot be 
legislated into existence again by aci of Congress. 
Confidence is a plant of voluntary, and not of 
forced existence. It is said by an eminent man to 
bea plant cf slow growth. We all know it to be 
$0; and we know,.besides, that’ when this plant is 
once pulled up. by the roots, it rarely takes root 
again in the same place. , 

The Senators from New York and. Virginia 
(Messrs. Tallmadge and Rives) push this point of 
confidence’a little further ; they address a question 
lo me, and ask if I would lose confidence in all 
steamboats, and have them all discarded, if one or 
two blew ap in the Mississippi? I answer the 


question in all frankness, and say, that I should 


not. But if, instead of one or two in the Mississippi, 
all the steamboats in the Union should blow up at 
once—in every creek, river and bay—while all 
the passengers were- sleeping in confidence, and 
the pilots crying ont all is well; if the whole 
should blow up from one end of the Union to the 
other just as fast as they could hear each others ex- 
plosions ; then, indeed, I should lose confidence in 
them, and never again trust wife, or child, or my 
own foot, or any thing not intended for destruction, 
on board such sympathetic and contagious engines 
of death. I answer further, and tell the gentlemen, 
that if only one or two banks had stopped last May 
in New York, I should not have tost all cenfidence 
in the remaining nine hundred and ninety-nine; 
but when the whole thousand stopped at once; tum- 
bled down together—fell in a lump—lie there—and 
when ONE of their number, by a sign with the lit- 
ile finger, can make the whole lie still, ‘then, in- 
deed, confidence is gone! And this is the case 
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. - Senate, 

with the banks. They have not only stopped alto- 
gether, but in a season of profound peace, with 
eighty millions of specie in the country, and just 
after the annual examinations by commissioners 
and legislative comimitiecs, and when all was re- 
ported well. With eighty millions in the country, 
they stop even for change! It did not take a na- 
tional calamity—-a war—to stop them! They fell 
in time of peace and prosperity! We read of peo- 


“ple in the West Indies, and in South America, who 


rebuild their cities on the same,spot where earth- 
quakes had overthrown them; we are astonished at 
their fatuity; we wonder that they will build again 
on the same perilous foundations. But these peo- 
ple have a reason for their conduct; it is, that their 
cities are only destroyed by earthquakes; it takes 
an earthquake to destroy them; and when there is 
no earthquake, they are safe. But suppose their 
cities fell down without any commotion in the 
earth, or the air—fell in a season of perfect calm 
and serenity—and after that the survivors should 
go to building again in the same place; would not 
all the world say that they were demented, and 
were doomed to destruction? So of the Govern- 
ment of the United. States by these banks. If it 
continues to use them, and to receive their notes for 
‘revenue, after what has happened, ‘and in the face 
of what now exists, it argues fatuity, and a. doom 
to destruction. 

Resume when they will, or when they shall, and 
the longer it is delayed the worse for themselves, 
the epoch of resumption is to be a perilous crisis to 
many. This stopping and resuming by banks, is 
the realization of the poctical description of the 
descent into hell, and the return from it. Facilis 
descensus Averni—sed revocare gradum—hic opus, hie 
labor est. Easy is the descent into the regions be- 
low, but to return! this is work, this is labor 
indeed! Our banks have made the descent; they 
have gone down with ease; but to return—to ascend 
the rugged steps, and behold again ‘the light above, 
how many will falter, and fall back into the gloomy 
regions below. A 

The day of resumption will be a day of peril, 
and of death to many Itis a penalty which their 
extraordinary stoppage has imposed. Many must 
fail in the trial; probably a new panic and pressure 
take place; and those who must attribute every ca- 
lamity to the misrule, the ignorance, and the mis- 
government of the republican party, had as well 
be preparing their accusations in advance, for the 
contingency will come, anda cause for it must be 
found in the misconduct of the Government. Let 
them prophetize in advance, and show their capa- 
city for political divination by vaticinating before- 
hand, and exhibiting now a political cause for an 
event to arise hereafter out of the natural progress 
of banking. 

Banks of circulation are banks of hazard and of 
failure. Yt is an incident of their nature. Those 
without circulation rarely fail. That of Venice 
has stood seven hundred years; those of Hamburg, 


' Amsterdam, and others, have stood for centuries, 


The Bank of England, the great mother of banks 
of circulation, besides an actual stoppage of a quar- 
ter of a century, has had her crisis and convulsion 
in average periods of seven or eight years, for the 
last half century—in 1783, °93, °97, 1814, °19, °25, 
’36-—and has only been saved from repeated failure 
by the powerful support of the British Govern- 
ment, and profuse supplies of exchequer bills. Her 
numerous progeny of private and joint stock banks 
of circulation have had the same convulsions; and 
not being supported by the Government, have sunk 
by hendreds ata time. All the banks of the Unit- 
ed States are banks of circulation; they are all sub- 
ject to the inherent dangers of that class of banks, 
and are, besides, subject to new dangers peculiar 
to themselves. From the quantity of their stock 
held by foreigners, the quantity of other stocks in 
their hands, and the current foreign balance against 
the United States, onr paper system has become an 
appendage to that of England. As such, it suffers 
from sympathy when the English system’ suffers. 
In addition to this, a new doctrine is now broached 
—that our first duty is to foreigners! and, upon this 
principle, when the banks of the two countries are 
in peril, ours are to- be sacrificed to save those-of 
England! 
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The power of a few banks over the whole, pre- 
sents a new. feature of danger in our system.- It 
consolidates the banks of the whole Union into one 
mass, and subjects then to one fate, and that fate 
to be-decided by a few, without even the know- 
ledge of the rest. An unknown divan of bankers 
sends forth an edict which sweeps over the empire, 


crosses the lines of States with the facility of a | 
Turkish firman, prostrating all State institutions,, 


breaking up all engagements, and levelling all law 
before it. This is consolidation of a kind which 
the genius of Patrick. Henry had not even con- 


ceived. But while this firman is thus potent and | 


irresistible for prostration, it is impotent and pow- 
erless for resurrection. It goes out in vain, bidding 
the prostrate banks to rise. A.vefo power intervenes. 
One voice is sufficient to keep all down; and thus: 
we have seen one word from Philadelphia annihi- 
late the New York proposition. for resumption, and 
condemn the many solvent banks to the continua- 
tion of a condition as mortifying to their feelings 
as it is injurious to their future interests. 

Again, from the mode. of doing business among 
our. banks—using cach others paper to bank upon, 
instead of holding each other to weekly settlements, 
and the liquidation of balances in specie; and from. 
the fatal practice of issuing notes at one place, 
payable at another—our banks have all become 
links of one chain, the strength of the whole being 
dependent on the'strength of each. A few govern 
all. "Whether itis to fail, or to resume, the few 
govern; and not only the few, but. the weak. A 
few weak banks fail; a panic ensues, and the rest 
shut up; many strong ones are ready to resame; 
the weak are not ready, andthe strong must wait. 
Thus the principles of safety, and the rules of Go- 
vernment, are reversed. The weak govern the 
strong; the bad govern the good; and the insolvent 
govern the solvent. This is our system, if system 
it can be called, which has no feature of consis- 
tency, no principle of safety, and which is nothing 
but the floating appendage of a foreign and over- 
powering system. 

The. Federal Government, and) its creditors, 
have suffered great pecuniary losses from the use 
of these banks and their paper; they must continue 
to sustain such losses, if they continue to use such 
depositories, and to receive such paper: The pe- 
euniary losses have been, now are, and must be, 
hereafter, greal; but great as they have been, now 
are, and may be hereafter, all that loss is nothing 
compared to the political dangers which flow from 
the same source. These dangers affect the life of 
the Government. They go to its existence. They 
involve anarchy, confusion, violence, dissolution! 
They go to deprive the Government of support—of 
the means of living; they ‘strip it in an instant. of 
every Shilling of revenue, and leave it penniless, 
helpless, lifeless. The late stoppage might have 
broken up the Government, had it not been for the 
fidelity and affection of the people to their institu- 
tions; and the eighty millions of specie which Gen. 
Jackson had-accumulated in the country. That 
stoppage presented a peculiar feature of peril which 
has not been brought to the notice of the public; it 
was the stoppage of the sums standing in the 
names of disbursing officers, and wanted for 
daily payments in all the branches of the pub- 
lic service. - These sums amounted to about 
five millions of dollars. 
from the Treasury, they were no longer standing 
to the credit of the United States; they had gone 
into the hands of innumerable officers, and agents, 
in all parts of the Union, and were temporarily, and 
for mere safe keeping from day to day, lodged with 
these deposite banks, to be incessantly paid out to 
those who were doing work and labor, performing 
contracis, or rendering service, civil or military, to 
the country. These five millions were stopped with 
the rest! In an instant, as if by enchantment, every 
disbursing officer, in every part of the Union, was 
stripped of the money Which he was going to pay 
out! Allofficers of the Government, high and low, 
the whole army and navy, all the laborers and con- 
tractors, post offices and all, were suddenly, instan- 
taneously, lefi without pay, and consequently with- 
out subsistence. It was tantamount to a disband- 
ment-of. the entire Government. It. was like a de- 


They had been drawn | 
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umph, over the Government. The leqst that was 
expected was an immediate civil revolution—the 
overthrow of the democratic party, the. change of 
administration, the re-ascension of the federal party | 
to power, and the re-establishment of the con- 
demmed Bank-of - the United-States. . These con- 
sequences were counted upon; and that ‘they 
did not happen was solely owing to the eighty- 
millions of hard money which kept up a-standard 
of value in the country, and prevented. the dis- 
honored bank hotes from sinking too low to be 
be used by the community. But it is not merely 
‘stoppage of the banks that we have to fear; colli- 
sions with the States may ensue. State Legislatures 
may sanction the stoppage, withhold the poor right 
of suing, and thus interpose their authority be- 
tween the Federal Government and its revenues. ¢ 
This has already happened, not in hostility to the 
Government, but in protection of themselves; and 
the consequence was the same as if the intention 
chad been hostile. It was interposition between the 
Federal Government and its depositories; it was 
deprivation of revenue; it was an act the recur- 
rence of which should be carefully guarded against 
in future. ` f : 
This is what we have seen; this is a danger. 
-which we have just escaped; and if these banks 
shall be continued as depositories. of public money, 
or, which is just the same thing, if the Government 
shall continue to receive their “paper promises to 
pay,” the same danger may be seen again, and 
under far more critical circumstances. A similar 
stoppage of the banks may, take. place again—will - 
inevitably take place again—and it may be when 
there is little specie in the country, or when war 
prevails. - All history is full of examples of armies 
and navies revolting for want of pay; all history is 
full of examples of military and naval operations 
miscarried for want of money; all history is full~ 
of instances of Governments overturned from defi- 
cits of revenue and derangements of finances. 
And are, we to expose oursélves recklessly, and 
with our eyes open, to such dangers? . Are we to 
stake the life and death of this Government upon 
the hazards. and contingencies of banking—and of 


.such banking as exists in these United States? Are 
| we to subject the existence of this Government to 


the stoppages of the banks, whether those stoppages 
result from misfortune, improvidence, or bad faith 2 
Are we to subject this great and glorious political 
fabric, the work of so many wise and patriotic 
heads,.to be demolished in an instant, and by an 
unseen hand? Are we to suffer the machinery and 
the working of our boasted Constitution to be ar- 
rested by a spring-catch, applied in the dark? Are 
men, with pens sticking behind. their. ears, to be 
allowed to. put an end to this Republic? No, sir! 
never. If we are to perish prematurely, let us at 
least have a death worthy of a great nation; let us 
at least have a field covered with the bodies of he- 
roes and of patriots, and consecrated for ever to 
the memory of a subverted empire. Rome had her 
Pharsalia—Greece her Chercenea—and many bar- 
barian kingdoms have given immortality to the spot 
on which they expired; and shall this great Repub- 
lic be subjected to extinction, on the contingencies 
of trade and banking ? 

But what excuse, what apology, What justifica- 
tion have we for surrendering, abandoning, and 
losing the precise advantage for which the present 
Constitution was formed? What was that advan- 
tage- -whai the leading and governing object, which 
led to the abandonment of the cld confederation, 
and induced the adoption of the present form of 
Government? It was revenue! independent revenue! 
a revenue under the absolute control of this Govern- 
ment, and free from the action of the States. This 
was the motive, the leading and the governing mo- 
tive, which led to the formation of this Government. 
The reason was, that the old confederation, being 
dependent npon the States, was eften left without 
money. This state of being was incompatible with 
its existence; yf deprived it ef all power; ils imbe- 
cility was a proverb. To extricate it from that 
condition was the design, and the cardinal design, 
of the new Constitution. An independent revenue 
was given to it—independent, even, of the States. 


cree for the dissolution of the body politic. It was | ‘Ig it not suicidal to surrender that indepen- 


celebrated as a victory—as, a-conqtest—as‘a tri- |] 


|- recent date. 


dence, and. to surrender it, not- to States, -but, 
to money corporations. “What: does history record. ; 


‘of the penury, and moneyed destitution, of ‘the old 


Confederation, comparable to the annihilation:of 
tbe revenues of this Government. in. May. lasit 
when the ‘banks. shut down, in one night, upon a 
revenue, in hand, of thirty-two millions; even upon 
that-which was in the names of disbursing officers, 
and refuse a nine-pence,.or a-picaillon in money 
from that day-to this? What is there in the history 
of the old Confederation comparable to this? The . 
old Confederation. was often reduced. low—often- 
near empty handed—but never saw. itself’ stripped. 
in an instant, as if by enchantment, of tens. of 
millions, and heard the shout of triumph thundered. 
over its head, and the notes of exultation sung over 
its supposed destruction! Yet, this is what we have 
seen—what we now see—from having surrendered 
to corporations our moneyed independence, and un- 


|, wisely abandoned the precise advantage which led 


to the formation of this Federal Government. 
I do:not go into the moral view of this question. 
It is too obvious, too impressive, tco grave, to 


. escape the observation ofany one. . Demoralization 


follows in-the train of an unconvertible paper mò- 
ney. The whole community becomes exposed:to. . 
a moral pestilence. Every individual becomes the 
victim of some imposition, and, in self-defence, im- 
poses upon some one else.. The weak, the igno- 


| rant, the uninformed, the necessitous, are the suf- 


ferers; the crafty and the opulent are the gainers. 
The evil augments until the moral sense of the 
comniunily, revolting at the frightful accumulation 
of fraud and misery, applies the radical remedy of 
total reform. ; 

Thus, pecuniary, political, and moral considera- 
tions require the Government to retrace its sleps, to 
return to first principles, and to: restore its §scal 
action to the safe and solid path of the Constitution. 
Reform is demanded. It is called for by every, public 
and by every private consideration. Now is the time 
to make it. The connection between Bank and State 
is actually dissolved. It is dissolved by operation 
of law, and by the delinquency of these institutions. 
They have forfeited the right to the deposites, and 
lost the privilege of paying the revenue in their 
notes, by ceasing to pay specie. The Government 
is now going on without them, and all that is.want- 
ing is the appropriate legislation to perpetuate the 
divorce which, in point of fact, has already taken 
place. Now is the time to act; this the moment. to 
restore the constitutional currency. to the: Federal 
Gevernment; to restore the. custody „of the public 
moneys to national keepers; and. to. avoid, in time 
to coine, the calamitous revulsions and perilous 
catastrophes of 1814, 1819, and 1837. 

Aud what is the obstacle to the adoption of this 
course, so imperiously demanded by the safety of 
the Republic, and the welfare of the people, and. so 
earnestly recommended tous bythe chief magis- 
trate? What is the obstacle—what the power that 
countervails the Executive recommendation, para- 
lyzes the action of Congress, and stays the march 
of reform? The banks—the banks—the banks, 
are this obstacle, and this power. They set up the- 
pretension to force their paper into the Federal 
Treasury, and to force themselves to be constituted 
that Treasury. Though now bankrupt, their paper 
dishonored, their doors closed against creditors, 
every public and every private obligation violated, . 
still they arrogate a supremacy over this Federal 
Government; they demand the guardianship of the. 
public moneys, and the privilege of furnishing a 
federal currency; and, though too weak to pay their 
debts, they are strong enough to throttle this Go- 
vernment, and to hold, in doubtful suspense, the 
issue of their vast pretensions. 

And what new power is this, so formidable, and 
so daring, and the name of which is not seen in. 
our Constitution? Whence its origin, its progress,’ 
and its present pretensions? Sir, its origin is hum- 
ble; its first progress slow; its vast pretensions of 
In the year 1780, the first petition 
was presented to the Congress of the Confederation 
for the establishment of a bank; ten years afterwards 
taere were but three m the country; in twenty,.yéars 
more there were only a few dozen; now nearly a thous. 
sand, and constantly multiplying. That firstpetition 
was bottomed solely upon patriotism, without the 
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least descn of pecuniary-ad vantage to the projectors, | 


and: intended wholly to aid it furnishing supphes 
toa detachment of the revolutionary army- 
read the report of the committee of Congress upon: 
¿that petition, that the Senate may see the progress 


which banks have made since that day, and’ thei} 


change which has since taken place in their charac- 
ter and views: © > 
, CONGRESS OFTHE CONFEDERATION, June 22, 1780. 
oe Report. of « Committee. ` 
“Whereas, a number of the patriotic citizens: of 
Pennsylvania have communicated to Congress a 
` liberal offer, on their own credit, and by their own 
exertions, to'supply and transport three millions of 
“vations, and three hundred. hogsheads of rum, for 
‘the use of the army, and have established a bank 
‘forthe sole purpose of obtaining and transporting 
“the said supplies with the greater facility and de- 
* spatch; and whereas, on fhe one hand, the asso- 
ciators, animated to this laudable exertion by a de- 
sire to relieve the public necessities, mean not to 
derive from it the least pecuniary advantage, ‘so, 
“on the-other, it is Just and reasonable that they 
should be fully reimbursed and indemnified; There-. 
“fore; Resolved, That Congress entertain a` high 
< gense: of the liberal offer of the said -associators to 
” yaise ‘and transport the before-mentioned supplies 
* for the army, and do accept the same as a distin- 
“ guished proof of their patriotism. Resolved, further, 
Phat the faith of the United States be, and ihe same 
hereby is, pledged, to the subscribers to the said 
bank, for their effectual reimbursement in the pre-. 
mises.” : f 
Such is the recent and humble origin of banking 
inthis country. How gigantic has been its pro- 
“gress since thatday! lis now the predominating 
“power in our America, Great as it now is, what 
mus! it be in’ a few years more, if it continues 
growing and expanding at the same rate? What 
must it be ma few years, if it succeeds now in 
this contest with the Federal Government, and im- 
» poses iis paper currency upon the Federal Trea- 
= suty, and ‘continues to be the keeper of the public 
: moneys?” The administration is accused of making 
“war upon'the local banks. Was. it war to give 
: i them forty “millions of money to keep? Was it 
> War to receive their notes in payment of revenue? 
-I¢ it war now to give them time for the payment of 
balances? Is it war upon them to ask to be sepa- 
‘vated from them? Is-divorce war? Is jt war to 
“decline receiving their paper promises instead of 
» the'cold and silver of the Constitution, and to de- 
S¢@fne Ihe Tarther deposites of publie money with 
them? Js this war? No, sir, itis peace, and the 
means of preserving peace. It is concord and 
amry thal this Government wants, and is taking 
vsi way to secure, by declining to have any 
sses of collision with them. It is the local 
i and especially. the miscalled’ Bank of the. 
hited States, which are pursuing.the Federal Go- 
vernment, refusing to let her alone, offering their 
< notes for currency, and. their vaults for deposite- 
“ries, and laboring to force these favors upon us, 
This is the state of the contest... The local banks 
“are the Actors, the “pursuers, the assailants; the 
< Federal Government: ison the defence. All she 
“> ‘asks is too be exempted from future causes of col- 
“Hision with them. “They have incurred. the penal- 
ties of separation. They have incurred the penal- 
ties. The very act which created them deposito- 
ries, and made their notes reecivable, denounced 
theless of both: in the event of failing to meet 
their Habilities in specie. That act is but little 
more than one year old; it was not a year old 
when the condition. was violated, and which re- 
mains yet violated. Separation has resulted from 
their own conduct; separation now exists; cause 
“+ for separation still continues ; the Government says, 
“Jet it be perpetual; the banks say, no! Receive us 
gain; receive us before we reform, before we re- 
t; before we make amends; and if you do not, 
i oitis warupon us. This is the state of the contest 
“between the Government and the banks. It isat- 
tack, of, atal events, forcible embrace and con- 
-junction oh their part; it is defence and refusal on 
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secondiy, to discontinue the same banks as deposi- 
tories of the public moneys; thirdly, to make the 
future collection and disbursement of the public 
moneys.in gold and silvery. foutlhly, to take the 
keeping of the public moneys into the hands of our 
own Officers. Rai ee arg, 

What is there in this but a return to the words 
and meaning of the Constitution, and a conformity 
to the practice of the Government in the first-years 
of President: Washington’s administration? When 
this Federal Government was first formed, there 
was no Bank of the United States, and no local 


- banks, except three north of the Potomac.” By the 


act of 1789, the revenues were directed to be col- 
lected in. gold and silver coin only;” and it was 
usually drawn out of the hands of collectors by drafts 
drawn upon them, payable at sight. It was a most 
effectual way of drawing money out of their hands; 
far. more so than an order to deposite in banks; for 
the draft must be paid, or protested, at sight, while 
the order to- deposite may be eluded under various 
pretexts. j 

The right, and the obligation of the Government 
to keep its‘own moneys in its own hands, results 
from first principles, and from the great law of 
self preservation. Every thing else tha tbelongs 
to her, she keeps herself; and why not keep that 
also, without which, every thing else is nothing. 
Arms and ships—provisions, munitions, and sup- 
plies of every kind—are kept in the hands of Go- 
vernment officers; money is the sinew of war, and 
why leave this sinew exposed to be cut by any 
careless or faithless hand? Money is the support 
and existence of the Government, the breath of its 
nostrils, and why leave this support, this bréath, to 
the custody of those over whom we have no con- 
trol? How absurd to place our ships, our arms, 
our military and naval supplies in the hands of 
those who could refuse to deliver them when re- 
qnested, and put the Government toa suit at law 
to recover their possession? Every body sees the 
absurdity of this; but to place our money in the 
same condition, and moreover to subject it to the 
vicissitudes of trade, and the perils of banking, is 
still more absurd; for itis the life blood, without 
which the Government cannot live—the oil, with- 
out which no part of its machinery can move. 


England, with all her banks, trusts none of them- 


with the collection, keeping, and ‘disbursement of 
her public moneys. “The Bank of England is paid 
a specific sum’ to manage’ the public debt; but the 
revenue is collected and disbursed through subordi- 
nate collectors and receivers general; and these re- 
ceivers general are not subject to the bankrupt laws, 
because the Government will not suffer its revenue 
to be operated upon by any law except its own will. 


In France, subordinate collectors and receivers ge- ` 
F D 


neral collect, keep, and disburse the public moneys. 
If they deposite any thing in banks, itis at their 
own risk. Itis the same thing in Fingland. A 
bank deposite by an officer is at the risk of himself 
and his securities. Too much of the perils and 
vicissitudes of hanking is known in these countries 
to permit the Government ever to jeopard its reve- 
nues in their keeping. All this isshown, fully and 
at large, in a public document now oh our tables. 
And who docs not recognise in these collectors and 
receivers general of France and England, the an- 
cient Roman officers of quxstors and pro-qnees- 
ters? These fiscal officers of France and Eng- 
land are derivations from the Roman institu- 
tions; and the same are found in all thé mo- 
dern kingdoms of Europe which were for- 
merly, like France and Britain, provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The measnre before the Senate 
is to enable us to provide for our future safety, by 
complying with our owa Constitution, and con- 
forming to the practice of aif mations, great or small, 
ancient or modern. : 

` Coming nearer home, and looking into our own 
early history, what were the “Continental Trea- 
surers” cf the Confederation, and the “provincial 
Treasurers and Collectors,” provided for as early as 
July, 1775, bat an imation of the French and 
English systems, and very near the plan which we 
propose now to re-establish. These Continental 
Treasurers, and there were two of them-at first, 
though afterwards reduced to one, were the Receiv- 
ers General; the provincial treasurers and collec- 
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tors were their subordinates. By these officers the 
public moneys were collected, kept and disbursed; 
for there were no banks then! and all Government 
drafts- were drawn: directly upon these - officers, 


-This simple plan worked well during the:“Re. 


volution, and afterwards, until the new Govern. 


. ment was formed; and continned to work, witha 


mere change of names and forms, during the first 
years of “Washington’s administration, :and:-until 
Gen. Hamilton’s: bank machinery got into play, 
This bill only proproses to re-establish, in substance, 
the system of the Revolution, of the Congress of 
the confederation, and of the first years of Wash- 
ington’s administration. j : 

Fhe bill -reported by the. chairman’ ofthe 
Committee on Finance (Mr. Wright of. New 
York) presents the details of the plan for accom- 
plishing this great result That bill has . been 
Its simplicity, economy, and 
efiiciency strike the sense of all who hear it, and 
annihilate without argument, the most formidable 
arguments of expense and patronage, which. had 
been conceived aginst it. The present officers, the 
present mints, and one or two more. mints in the 
South, in the West, and in the North, complete the 
plan. There wili be no necessity to carry masses 
of hard money from one quarter of. the Union to 
another. Government drafts will make the transfer 
without moving a dollar. A Government draft 
upon a national mint, will be the highest order -of 
bills of exchange. Money wanted by the Govern- 
ment’ in one place, will be exchanged, through 
merchants, for money in another place.. Thus it 
has been for thousands of years, and will for ever 
be. We read in Cicero’s letters that, when he:was 
Governor of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, he directed his 
Questor to deposite the tribute of the provine in 
Antioch, and exchange it for money in Rome with 
merchants engaged in the Oriental trade, of which 
Antioch was one of the emporiums, This is the 
natural course of things, and is too obvious to re~ 
quire explanation, or to admit of comment. 

The Senator from Virginia, who sits over the 
way, (Mr Rives) to whose very able speech I lis- 
tened with great attention, and certainly with in- 
struction on several points, has brought in a bill, 
antagonistical to the plan of the Government, and 
going to continue the receivability of local bank 
paper, and the deposite of the pubie moneys with 
the local. banks. It. isthe same bill, with some 
modifications, which he brought in last winter, and 
which it was my fortune then 10 oppose. To speak 
against the bill. of that Senator now, would be to 
repeat the numerous speeches which I then made, 
reinforced by the experience of the last four months; 
an experience compressing into a few months, the 
events of an age; an experience surpassing all that 
I then dreaded; an. experience transcending all 
argument, and throwing the public mind a century 
ahead. I donot design to repeat what I then said 


` on the Senator’s plan, wherein it remains unaltered; 


but there is a feature in it ta which T much objected 
then, and which I find more objectionable now, 
from the modification it has undergone. I allude 
to the conditions on which the notes of the local 
banks were to be received, and which, in my opi- 
nion; amounted to.a compact with the banks, and a 
compact of the most disadvantageous kind to the 
Government. That feature is continued, and ag- 
gravad by taking the form which may enable a 
few strong banks to monopolize the-business of 
furnishing paper currency to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is what I then‘said:.’ > i 

“Tn the next place, he (Mr. Benton) objected to 
the committee’s bill, because it proposed to make a 
bargain with each of the thousand banks now inthe 
United States, and the hundreds more which will soon 
be born, and to give them a right—a_tight by law— 
to have their notes received at the Federal Trea- 
sury. „He was against such a bargain. He had 
no idea of making a contract with these thousand 
banks for the reception of their notes, He had no 
idea of contracting with them, and giving them a 
right to plead the contract clause ‘of the Constitu- 
tion against us, if, at any time, after having agreed 


-to receive their notes upon condition that they 
would give up their small circulation, they should 


choose to say we had‘impaired the contract by- not 
continuing to receive them; and so, either relapsy 
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into the issue of this small trash, or have’ recourse 
to judicial. process:to. compel. the. United States to 


abide the. contract, and to continue the reception of | 


all their notes. Mr. B. hadno idea of letting down 


this Federal Government to such petty and incon- - 


venient bargains with a thousand moneyed corpo- 
rations.: The Government of the United States 
ought, to:act as-a Government, and not as a con- 
tractor... It. should prescribe conditions, and not 
make.bargains. It should give the law ” 


What I objected to then was the contract, and 


the paper currency; what I object to now is the 
same contract, the same currency, and the. mono- 
poly which may be given of it toa few strong 
banks—to the miscalled Bank of the United States, 
for example, and a favorite selection of its affiliated: 
institutions.. This privilege of supplying paper 
money to the Federal Government, is to be. limited 


to those banks .which shail resume specie pay- 


ments within a given day. . The design is to encou- 
rage a resumption of payments; but what will. be 
the effect?. The effect will be, that the strong will 
resume; and take the prize! ‘The English connec- 
tions of the Bank of the United States would throw 
it tens of millions to enable it, to clutch the prize, 
and to` crush. competitors. The Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Cathoun) has presented the 
view of this danger; the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives) has disclaimed all intention of aiding 
that institution, miscalled Bank of the United 
States, Certainly he needs no disclaimer, nei- 
ther..on this floor, or to the country; his 
inexorable opposition to that institution, cr to 

` any similar. one, is universally known. Still bis 
personal intentions cannot control the effect of his 
bill,.if it becomes law; and that effect will go to 
give a monepoly of the right to supply the Federal 
Government with paper money to the strongest, or 
a few of the strongest, of the institutions. The 
miscalled Bank of the United States will be the 
monopolizer ;, for, though the most. encumbered 
with debt of, all the institutions, yet, her English 
packers and stockholders, for such a prize as would 
be presented, would throw in the millions necessary 
to carry it... The Senator. from Virginia (Mr. 
Rives) cannot see this effect of his bill ;. but let him 
look over his, right shoulder, and he will see those 
who.'do. , He will there see.the phalanx which 
supports. the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, all anxiously watching the progress of his 
pill, and ready to. give their votes for il, as the 
certain, means of aiding their great and cardinal 
object.” . 

Objections are taken to the capacity of the coun- 
try to-furnish the quantity of gold and silver ne- 
cessary. to pay. the revennes of the Government in 
coin....It-is supposed there is not hard. money 
enongh for that purpose. This objection induces 
two inquiries. First. - How much specie will be re- 
quired for that,purpose? Secondly, what is the pre- 
sent amount in the country, and what the prospect 
of increase? In reply to the first of these inquiries, 
it is to be remembered that- the, President, in his 
Message, supposes tén, millions will be enough; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
upon the finances, supposes that eight.or ten mil= 
lions will do.. Having paid some attention to this 
point, I have come to the conclusion that the one- 


fourth part of the amount of the annual revenue’ 


will be sufficient to pay the whole; and this opinion 
is formed upon an observation of the fact, that in a 
regular state of the finances, when no more revenue 
js raised than the Government needs, about one- 
fourth of the whole is always on hand, of course 


that. not more than one-fourth is taken out of | 
circulation. Upon this data, a revenue of twenty. |, 
millions would require but five millions to- 


pay it; and a revenue of twenty-five millions 
would require. but six and a quarter millicns to 
meet: it:, A reduction of revenne to the wants of 
the , Treasury is the policy of the administration; 
no more surpluses is the language of the republican 


* ME'Rivzs replied to this allusion, the next day, asif Mr. 
Benrox had said that, by looking ‘over his right shoulder, he 
would see his guides and leaders. . Mr. B. disclaimed both the 
expression and the thought. Mr. R. answered that he had not 
heard ‘distinctly what was said, bur was-informel that such 
were the expressions. Mr. B. denied them, and said that he 
only spoke of the eflect.of the bill, ang referred. to the support 
which the friends of the Bank of the United States were giving 
it, as-evidence that they understood its effect as he did. : 


Moking publi 


to -resume payment, 


“o€ the Bank of England, and the introduction of the. 
i paper system, and the funding: system, into that 
"kingdom. ‘The taxes were then four-millions, and 


a 


party. About twenty-five millions may, therefore, be 


the maximum; and the payment of this sum, -it is 


shown, will. not employ. above six or seven mil-. 


lions. . Now, what is the capacity of the country 
to furnish.this amount? How much specie have 
we, and what is the prospect for more? It. is well. 
remembered. that eighty millions was. the computed 


apply at the end. of the last fiscal year; to that . 
amount we have to add the increase of the present. 4 


fiscal year, being about five millions; namely, an 
excess of imports over exports.of above four mil- 
lions, and the coinage of near a million of gold. 
The future prospect is most encouraging. . The 
export of specie is over;: it is a drug in London; it 
can. be borrowed there at 2% per cent per annum, 
and three per cent. is a common interest. What 
has. been forced out is ready to flow back. A 
large import must he expected; and if “this 
bill passes. to increase the, demand for. it at 


home, and if the: suspending banks are. made | 
not. less than © fifteen or: 


twenty millions of dollars may be expected within 
the ensuing year. This, then, isonr condition; up- 
wards of eighty. millions now in the country, and 
the means in our power to increase it largely. Now, 
cannot a revenue of twenty-five millions, which 
will: never require a greater amount than.six or 
seven millions to be taken. out-of circulation at 
any one time—cannot such a revenue be met from 
these resources? I say it can; and I say this-upon 
data, and will exhibit that data to the Senate, that 
they may. judge of the correctness of my opinion. 
Tirst, I take the evidence furnished by the history 
of ourown country. The first revenue act of 1789 
prescribed “gold and silver cein only” for the pay- 
ment of the federal revenue; the revenue was then 
about four anda half millions of dollars; and the 
whole amount of specie in the Union was estimated 
at ten millions of dollars. Here then was a 
revenue, nearly halfthe amount of the specie in the 
country, ordered to be collected in specie. I speak of 
the law which ordered it to be so collected, and to 
which there was no objection, on account of the 
inadequacy. of specie; either in Congress.or out of 
Congress. , The revenue was paid without com- 
plaint, and without difficulty, and, in all probabili- 
ty, did not abstract, at one time, a million of dol- 
Jars from circulation. But General Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, permitted notes of banks 
to be received. Certainly he did, and, jnst as cer- 
tainly, for no reason founded on the inadequacy of 
the specie circulation to meet the demands of the 
Government. His reasons, as seen. in his report 
to Congress, were altogether of a different class; 
they were to enable the banks to increase their pa- 
per circulation—to increase paper money—and to 
diffuse.it generaliy over the: Union. There were 
then but three banks in the United States, and those 
three to the north of the Potomac; they issued no 
small.notes; their aggregate circulation was incon- 
siderable; and. it was the plan of General Hamilton 
to increase their number, and diffuse their paper. 
This was his reason for admitting bank paper to be 
received; and to do so, he had to nullify, by con- 
struction, the clear enactment of positive law. 

i: The-next piece of evidence I furnish-is drawn 
from-the history of England, in the@eign. of Wil- 


m III, immediately preceding. the establishment 


the specie of the kingdom sixteen-millions These 
faxes were paid without difficulty; for they proba- 
bly did not abstract one million sterling from circu- 


“‘Yation. The last data I shall produce is from the 


history of France, during the fir -administration of 
Necker, which about covered. the. period of our 
Revolution. [speak of the first administration of 
Neckar, and when the finances of France were in 
a regular state, and not of his subsequent adminis- 
tration, when the.extravagances of the day and the 
subservience of the ministers Calonne and Brienne 
had involved those finances in a ruin from which 
the talents of Neckar could not extricate them. 
What was the revenue and the specie circulation of 
France at that time? Isay specie circulation; for the 
Mississippi scheme ofJohn Law had cured the nation 
of paper money, untilihe assignats of the revolu- 
tion came upon the stage, and lived their brief day. 
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out of which it.was paid, in the prosperous-period _ 
of the French. finances to which T'have alluded? 
Twenty-two millions sterling of revenue—about 
110 millions of dollars—and ninety millions sterling. 
of circulation—about 450 millions of dollars: . This. 
vast reveaue, equal to one-fourth of the whole cir- 
culation, was regularly paid; and this establishes - 
the only. point for which I refer to it. Now to ap- 
ply this historical experience to our own country, 
and to the: present times. Our revenue maybe 
about 25 millions; one-fourth of that sum will pay 
it; we have upwards of eighty millions of specie. in 
the country, annnaily increasing, and certain. to in- 
crease to the utmest extent of our wants, if we cre- 
ale a demand for it. -One hundred millions of ex- 
portable productions will bring back just as much 
specie as the country wants.. The objection, then, 


_to the inadequacy of the specie in the country falls 


to the ground. We. have. more than. enough for 
that purpose. We have but two branches of reve- 
nue—the lands and the customs, and. both volune 
tary sources of income; for no person is under com- 
pulsion to purchase the public lands, and no one is 
under compulsion to import foreign goods. ‘These 
are the sources of our revenues. Their payment 
is voluntary; and even during this summer, si 
the suspension of specie payments, the income feer 
one of these sources—the lands—has been equal to 
the best years before the.two great years oi specula- 
tion, I will answer for this branch of revenus. 
Bring the new. lands into market; and reduce ine 
price of the old lands, and the Government will get 
ten or twelve millions of gold and silver from them 
in the next year. l 

Iam free to admit that the whole of this eighty 
millions is not now in the hands of the people—that 
much of it is locked up in the vaults of the banks. 
Bat this is temporary; it cannot last muck longer, 
Public opinion is omnipotent, and must prevail, 


. That opinion is against the.conduct of the banks; 


and in the progress.of it they must see their own 
doom. .Their vaults are shut, but their eyes must 
be opening; and with these eyes they must begin to 
see what the public is beginning to think of a 
BANKING SYSTEM which, in a season of peace, 
tranquillity, and general prosperity, and with a 
hundred millions of exports, and four times as 
much specie as ever was in the country before, are 
either unable, or unwilling, to meet any part of 
their obligations in specie—even to pay out 
picayunes!—and have driven the people to the use 
of irredeemable paper; aud shin-plasters, and the 
Federal Government itself to an issue of Treasury 
notes. . 

We are taunted with these Treasury notes; it 
seems to be matter of triumph that the Government 
is reduced to the necessity of issuing them; bút with 
what justice? And how soon can any Government 
that wishes it, emerge from the wretchedness of 
depreciated. paper, and stand erect on the solid 
foundations of gold and silver? How long will it 
take any respectable Government, that so wills it, 
to accomplish this great change? Our own history, 
at the close of the revolution, answers the question; 
and more recently, and more strikingly, the history 
of France answers it also. I speak of the French 
finances from 1800 to 1807; from the commence- 
ment of the Consulate to the peace of Tilsit, This 
wonderful period is replete with instruc jon on the 
subject of finance and currency. The whole period 
is full of instruction; but I can only seize two 
views—the beginning and the end—and, for the 
sake of precision, will read what I propose to pre- 
sent. - i read from Bignon, author of the civil and 
diplomatic history of France during the Consulate 
and the first years of the empire; written at. the 
testamentary request of the Emperor himself. 

After stating that the expenditures of the Reptib- 
lic were six hundred millions of franes—about one 
hundred and ten millions of dollars—when Bonn 
parte became first consul, the historian proceeds: 

“Athis arrival at power, a sum of 169,090 
francs in money [about 32,000 dollars} was all that 
the public chests contained,  * š s a 
In the impossibility of meeting the current service 
by the ordinary receipts, the Directorial Govera- 
ment had resorted to ruinous expedients, and had 
thrown into circulation bills of various values; and 
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which sua k upon the spot fifty- to eighty per cent. 
A part of. the arrearag2s had been discharged. in 
bills two-thirds on credit, payable to the bearer, but 


which, in faet, the Treasury was not able to pay ` 


when due. The remaining third had been iriscribed 
in the Great Book, .under the namé of consolidated- 
‘third. For the payment of the forced requisitions 
to.which they. had been obliged to have recourse, 
there had been issued: bills receivable in. payment 
of therevenites. Finally, the Government, in order 
to satisfy the most imperious. wants, gave orders 
upon the Receivers General, delivered in advance 
to contractors, which trey negotiated before- they 
began to furnish the supplies for. which they were. 
the payment.” a - ~ 

This, resumed Mr. B. was the condition of the 
French finances when Bonaparte, became first 
consul at the close of the year-1799, The currency 
was in the. same çondition; no specie; a degraded 
currency of assignats, ruinously depreciated, and 
issued as low as ten sous. That great man imme- 
diately began to restore order to the flnances, and 


solidity. to the currency. Happily a peace of three. 


years enabled him to complete the great work, be- 
fore he was called to celebrate the immortal cam- 
paigns ending at Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. 
At the end of three years—before the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens—the finances and the cur- 
rency were restored to order and to solidity; and, at 
the end of six years, when the vast establishments, 
and the internal ameliorations of the imperial Go- 
vernment, had carried the ahnual expenses to eight 
hundred millions of franes—about one hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars-—thesame historian, copy- 
ing the words of the minister of finance, thus 
speaks of the Treasury, and the currency. . 

“The resources of the State have increased be 
yond its wants; the public chests are full; all pay- 
ments are made at the day named; the orders upon 
the public Treasury have become the most ap- 
proved bills of exchange. * * * * * * The 
finances are in the most happy condition ; France 
alone, among all the States of Europe, having no 
paper money.” 

‘What a picture! how simply, how powerfully 
drawn! and what a change in six years! Public 
chests full—payments made to the day—orders on 
the Treasury the best bills of exchange—France 
alone, of all Europe, having no paper money ; 
meaning no Government paper money, for there 
were bank notes of five hundred francs, and one 
thousand francs. A Government revenue of one 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars was paid in 
gold and silver; a hard money currency, of five 

* hundred and fifty millions of dollars, saturated all 
parts of France with specie, and made gold and 
silver the every day currency of every man, wo- 
man and child, in the empire. These great results 
were the work of six years, and.were accomplished 
by the simple process of gradually requiring hard 
money payments—gradually calling in the assig- 
nats—increasing the branch mints to fourteen, and 
limiting the Bank of France to an issue of Jarge 
noles—five hundred francs and upwards. This sim- 
ple process produced these results, and thus stands 
the French currency at this day; for the nation has 
had the wisdom to leave untouched the financia 
system of Buonaparte. : 

I have repeatedly given it as my opinion—many 
of my speeches declare it—that the French curren- 
cy is the best in the world, It has hard money for 
the Government; hard money for the common deal- 
ings of the people; and large notes for large trans- 
actions. This currency has enabled France to 
stand two invasions, the ravaging of 300,000 men, 
two changes of dynasty, and the payment of a mil- 
liard of contributions; and all without any commo- 
tion or revulsion in trade. It has saved her from 
the revulsions which have afflicted England and our 
America for so many years. It has saved her 
from expansions, contractions, and ruinous fluctu- 
ations of price. It has saved her, for near forty 
years, from a debate on currency. It has saved 
her even from the knowledge of our sweet-scented 
phrases: “sound currenc¥—unsound currency; ple- 
thoric, dopsical, inflated, bloated; the money mar- 
ket tight to-day—a littie easier this morning;” and 
all. such verbiage, which the haberdashers’ boys re- 
peat. Ihas saved France from even a discussion 


- the numerous incidents, often trivial in themselves, 


H.of dynasty; and, leaving out this supposed view, 


. and fifteen thousand seven hundred and forty-two 
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Senate. 


on currency; while in England, and with us, it is 


banks! banks! banks!—morning, noon, and night; - 
breakfast, dinner, and supper; levant, and couchant; ` 


sitting, or standing; at home, or abroad; steamboat, 


or railroad car; in Congress, or out of Congress, it- 


is all ‘the same thing: banks—banks—banks; 
currency—currency—currency; meaning, all the 
while, paper money and shin-plasters; until our 


‘very brains. seem as. if they would be converted | 


into lampblack and rags. 

The Senator from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge,) 
in his very able speech, has referred. to the over- 
-throw of Bonaparte, ‘effected by the paper system 
of England. ‘Without going into the question of 
“the causes of that overthrow—without looking to 
the ice of Russia and the non-arrival of Grouchy 
on the field of Waterloo, and without considering 


on which the fate <f battles and of empires de- 
pend—it will be ‘sufficient to consider what wonld 
have been the fate of this paper system of England, 
if, like the system of France, it had been exposed 
to the shocks of invasions, conquest, and changes 


it will still be sufficient to look at it under its real 
aspect, and to see its present effects on the condi- 
tion of the British empire. What are those effects? 
They are, in brief, an increase of taxes from 1694, 
when the Bank of England was ‘chartered, from 
four millions sterling (twenty millions of: dollars) 
to forty-five millions ‘sterling, (two hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars;) an increase of the 
public debt from twenty-one millions five hundred 


pounds, thirteen shillings, eight pence,.and two far- 
things, (to be precige,) in round numbers about one 
hundred millions ofdollars, tongarnine hundred mil- 
lions sterling, or four thousand five hundred millions 
of dollars; and the increase of pauperism, until three 
millions of people grace the list. These are some, 
for I omit, as too well known, the average septen- 
nial convulsions of that system: these are some of 
the evils.of the paper system in England. But take 
another view—take some points of comparison 


between the hational expenditures of France and ` 


England, when. contending together, and see how 
the account, in point of economy between paper 
money and hard money will stand. Let us take 
the year 1906, when England was subsidizing 
Russia and other powers against France, and when. 
the Great Emperor frustrated. the effect of all these 
subsidies, and consolidated his power by the victory 
of Friedland, and the peace of Tilsit. "What were 
the expenses of the two confending empires for that 
year? They were these: For England one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two millions of franes, 
(about three hundred and sixty millions of dollars;) 
for France, seven hundred and seventy-eight mil- 
lions of francs, (about one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of dollars:) in other words, the expenses of 
Engiand. exceeded those of France by-about one 
thousand millions of francs, or two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Such was the difference between 
tie economy of paper money and hard money; and 
the same proportion holds good in every station in 
life; from the Emperor and his empire, to the wash- 
erwoman and her household. 

The amendment now depending, on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) 
is the same in substance with the bill which I 
brought in upwards of a year ago, to re-establish 
the currency of the Constitution for the Federal Go- 
vernment. Thatbill wasin these words: 

“ That bank notes and paper currency of every 
description. shall cease to be received, or offered in 
payment, on account of the United States, or of the 
Post Office, or in fees in the courts of the United 
States, as follows: of less denomination than twenty 
dollars, none shall be so offered after the third day 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ; of 
less denomination than fifty dollars, none after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight; of less denomination than one hundred dol- 
lars, none after the third day of March eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine; of less denomination than 
five hundred dollars, none after the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty ; of less denomi- 
nation than one thousand dollars, none after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 


‘country. Thus it has been already. - 


one; and none of any denomination from and 
after the third day of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two. ; . 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son holding an appointment under the laws of the 
United States, and any bank employed to keep 
public moneys, which person or bank shall neglect, 
evade, violate, contravene, or in any way elude, 
or attempt to-selude, the provisions of this act, 
shall be guilty of an offence against the laws; and 
the person so. Offending shall be liable to be dis- 
misséd from the service, and the bank so offending 
shall, on satisfactory information, be discontinued 
as a depository of public moneys.” n 

The only direct action of this. bill would have 
been on the receipts of the Federal Treasury. — It 
has been extensively represented as a bill to im- 
pose hard money upon the States, but such is not its 
character, but the reverse; it was to prevent the 
local paper of the States from being imposed on the 
Federal Government.. Its indirect and consequen- 
tial action have been to increase the speice circu- 
lation of the whole -Union, by creating a demand 
for it. *'The present amendment will operate the 
Same way: it will increase the juantity of hard 
money every where. Yet two objections, neither 
of them well founded, and each. inconsistent, with 
the other, have been taken to it: one is, that it 
proposes to take the better currency for the Go- 
vernment, and leave the baser to the people; the 
other is, that it is going to impose this better cur- 
rency upon the people alse; and. so destroy all pa- 
per money at once, reduce every thing to the specie 
standard, and ruin all debtors. Each of these objec- 
tions-are equally unfounded. Taken singly, they are 
each erroneous; taken together, as we often find them 
-in the same speech, and they belong that class of 
arguments which the logicians call the argumentum 
ad ignorantiam; that is to, say,an argument ad- 
dressed to the supposed ignorance of the hearers. 
This class of ‘arguments has been freely used by 
gentlemen of the opposition fora long time; with 
what effect the issue of the elections has often told. 
Itis time to quit it, and to address the-intelligence 
of the community. Take the better currency to 
itself! Why, the Government does not eat the . 
money, but pays it back again the next day to the 
people.: Impose hard money upon the States! 
The mere reading of .the amendment, or my bill, 
which is the same in substance, disproves the asser- 
tion. No, the effect of the measure will be to in-. 
crease the gold and silver circulation for the whole 
Five. years 
ago, we began our system of measures to revive 
the gold currency, and to increase the specie circu- 
lation. -There was then twenty millions of silver 
in the country, and no gold; there is now upwards 
of eighty millions, of which fifteen is in gold. 
True, the banks have suppressed all this circulation 
for the present; they have shut down the hatches 
upon the whole of it; but this suppression cannot 
continue muck longer. The law of the land, or 
of public opinion, will soon prevail, and these in- 
stitutions will have to submit. 

The bill before the Senate dispenses. with the 
further use of banks as depositories of thé public 
moneys. In that it has my hearty concurrence. . 
Four times heretofore, and on four different occa- 
sions, I have made propositions to accomplish a 
part of the same purpose. First, in proposing an 
amendment to the deposite bill of 1836, by which 
the mint, and the branch mints, were to be included 
in the list of depositories; secondly, in proposing that 
the public moneys here, at the seat of Government, 
should be kept and paid out by the Treasurer; 
thirdly, by proposing that a preference, in receiving 
the deposiies, should be given to such banks as 
should cease to be banks of circulation; fourthly, in 
opposing the establishment of a bank agency in 
Missouri, and proposing that the moneys there 
should. be drawn direct from the hands of the re 
ceivers. Three of these propositions are now in- 
cluded in the bill before the Senate; and the whole 
object at which they partially aimed is fully em- 
braced. Iam for tye measure—fully, cordially, 
earnestly for it. 

Some Senators suppose that it will be a great in- 
jury to the local banks to refuse their notes in re- 
venue payments; I think otherwise, and that it will 
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be a great injury to receive them; for they will be ` 


taken out of circulation, and returned in masses on 
the banks fer redemption. 
out by the Government, and, therefore, will have 
to be presented for redemption tothe banks. The 
act of 1836 cuts them of from all payments from 
the Federal Government, or the post offices. That 
act contains three limitations upon the payment of 
these notes: first, no note under twenty dollars is 
to be paid out; and that cuts off the greater num- 
ber: secondly, no note isto be paid out which is 
issued at one place, and made payable at another; 
thirdly, no note of any kind is to be paid out, un- 
less it is equal to gold and silver at the place where 
offered, and convertible into specie upon the spot, at 
the will of the holder, and without loss or delay to 
him. This is the strongest limitation, and cuts off 
all payments in notes unless where the bank itself 
is situated. The three limitations taken together, 
and they are all in full force, cut of bank paper 
from nearly every payment to be made, either by 
the United States or by the Post Office Department. 

I do not pretend to exhaust this subject; I only 
touch the leading objections to the further use of 
bank notes by the Government, and the future use 
of banks as depositéries of public moneys. It is 
a practice fraught with mischief to both parties, and 
has been so proved by repeated experience. To 
receive the notes of banks. for revenue, if they are 
to be paid in good faith, is merely to take them out 
of. circulation, and to return them in masses for 
redemption, to the great peril and alarm of the 
bank; if they are not to be paid, their receipt isa 
frand upon the Government. So said Mr. Craw- 
ford when he was Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when members of Congress, marching in column 
upon him, backed by legislative - petitions, were 
demanding this privilege for so many local banks. 
Importunity and legislative interference most usual- 
ly prevailed; and in almost every instance to the 
injury of the bank, and to the loss of the Govern- 
ment. So will it be again, if the practice is re- 
sumed. F : 

Again: It is tempting the banks into ruinous ex- 
pansions thus to give them the credit and the domain 
of the United States to bank upon. They put out 
floods of notes, because receivability at the custom- 
house, the land office, and the post office, gives 
them credit and circulation. After some months, 
pay-day comes. Federal credit, which got the 
notes into circulation, will not pay them; the bank 
stops; depreciation ensues; the loss falls upon the 
Government, and upon the uninformed holders of 
the notes. 

Again: It is a false credit given by the Govern- 
ment to the whole issues of any bank whose paper 
is so received. Itisindorsement without responsi- 
bility. People take it, because the Government 
takes it; and when the bank fails, the Government 


does not indemnify those who have been deceived, | 


by an indorsement, valid tor deception, and invalid 
for responsibility. en 

Again: This Government receivability enables 
notes to stray from their known orbit of circulation; 
to go off into distant parts, where they are unknown; 
to live there a while in the sun-shine of federal 
favor; to circulate awhile on land office and custom 
house credit; and, finally, to sink as insolvents upon 
the hands of strangers. 

Again: There must be selection of banks, or 
universality of reception. If selection, then favor- 
itism, patronage, caprice—refusal to-day, reception 
to-morrow—imposition on some, undue advantage 
to others—come into play. If receivability is uni- 
versal, then a thousand banks now in existence, 
and thousands more to be created, all become fur- 
nishers of federal currency; and in a few years 

- the public lands are changed into paper—the cus- 
tom-house revenue becomes a bale of paper—and 
this paper worth as little as it would be if it was 
decomposed, and restored to its original state of 
lampblack and rags. i 

Again: To take the promissory notes of the 
banks for lands, customs, and postages, is to ex- 
tend a credit to the banks which is denied to the 
community. The farmer is required to pay ready 
.money for the public lands; but if the note of the 
bank is received, this is a credit to the bank—a 
credit to a barten moneyed corporation, which is 


They cannot be paid- 


denied to a productive, meritorious citizen. The 
same of postages; and the same is, in some degree, 
the case at the custom-houses now, and will be 
fully, when ready money payments are required 
there, as another bill before the Senate now pro- 
poses. 

Again: To make the banks depositories of our 
moneys, involves the use, or the prohibition of the 
use, of these moneys. If the former, then the re- 

/ venues are as much jeoparded as ever; if the lat- 
ter, then the bank has no benefit from the deposite. 

Again: To continue these banks as depositories, 
is to create an interest—a powerfal, active, con- 
centrated interest, in Congress and out of Congress 
—in favor of high taxes, and low appropriations. 
The late Bank of the United States was such an 
intérest during the whole time of its existence. It 
was the ally of high tariffs, and the enemy of ap- 
propriation bills.. Its principle of action was— 


take from the people, and leave with us! and so it will. 


be with a league of local depository banks. Their 
presidents, and directors; their stockholders and at- 
torneys, with all their friends and debtors will be a 
unit, to keep up taxes, and to keep down appropria- 
tiens. The Government should not create, for it- 
self and for the people, so formidable an antagonist. 

The friends of the banks treat it as their ruin, as 
a grievous outrage and indignity, for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to refuse to take their 
notes, and to refuse to use them as depositories; yet 
this was their condition during the whole time of the 
existence of the Bank of the United States, and yet 
they made no objection toit then. This is strange! 
but what is more so is, that while thus struggling 
against the Government, they are, many of them, 
in favor of re-establishing a national bank; the first 
act of which will be to strip them of Government 
deposites, and exclude their paper trom Govern- 
ment receivability! 

Congress has a sacred duty to perform in reform- 
ing the finances, and the currency; for the ruin of 
both has resulted from federal legislation, and fede- 
ral administration. The States, at the formation 
of the Constitution, delivered a solid currency— 
I will not say sound, for that word implies sub- 
ject.to unsoundness, to rottenness, and to death 
—but they delivered a solid currency, one not 
liable to disease, to this Federal Government. 
They started the new Government fair upon gold 
and silver? The first act of Congress attested this 
great fact; for 1. made the revenues payable in gold 
and silver coin oniy. Thus the States delivered a 
solid carrency to this Government, and they re- 
served the same currency for themselves; and they 
provided . constitutional sanctions to guard both. 
The thing to besaved, and the power to save it, was 
given to this Government by the States; and in the 
hands of this'Government it became deteriorated. The 
first great error was Gen. Hamilton’s construction of 
the act of 1789, by which he nullified that act, and 

overturned the statute and the Constitution together. 
The next great error was the establishment of a 
national bank of circulation, with authority to pay 
all the public dues in itsown paper. This con- 
firmed the overthrow of the Constitution, and of the 
statute of 1789; and it sat the fatal example for the 
States to make banks, and to receive their paper 
for public dues, as the United States had done. 
This was the origin of the evil—this the origin of 
the overthrow of the solid currency which the States 
bad delivered to the Federal Government. It was 
the Hamiltonian policy that did the mischief; and 
the state of things in 1837, is the natural fruit of 
that poliey. It is time for us to quit it—to return 
to the Constitution, and the statute of 1789, and to 
confine the Federal Treasury to the hard money 
which was intended for it. 

I repeat, this is a measure of reform, worthy lo 
be called a reformation. It goes back to a fanda- 
mental abuse, nearly coeval with the foundation of 
the Government. Two epochs have occurred for 
the reformation of this abuse; one was lost, the other 
is now in jeopardy. Mr. Madison’s administra- 
tion commilted a great error at the expiration of 
the charter of the first Bank of the United States, 
in not reviving the currency of the Constitution 

for the Federal Treasury, and especially the GOLD 
currency. That error threw the Treasury back 
upon the loca] hank paper. This paper quickly 


‘their 
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failed, and out of that failure grew the second 
United States Bank. ‘hose who put down. this 
‘second United States Bank, warned by. the calami- 
ty, determined to avoid the error of Mr. Madison’s 
administration: they determined to increase. the 
~gtock of specie, and to revive the GOLD .circula- 
tion, which had been dead for. thirty years. -The 
accumulation of EIGHTY millions in the brief 
space of five years, FIFPFEEN millions of it in 
GOLD, attest the sincerity of their design, and the 
facility of its execution. ‘Phe ‘country was going 
on at the raie of an average increase of TWELVE 
millions of specie per annum, when the general stop- 
pages of the banks in May last,the exportation of spe- 
cie,and the iraposition of jrredeemable paper upon the 
Government and tbe people, seemed to announce 
the total failure of the plan. But it was a seeming 
only. The impetus given to the specie policy still 
prevails, and FIVE millions are added to the stock 
during the present fiscal year, So far, then, as the 
counteraction of the Government policy, and the 
‘suppression of the constitutional currency, might 
have been expected to result from that stoppage, 
the calculation seems to be in a fair way to be dis- 
appointed. ‘Fhe spirit of the peeple, and our 
UNDRED millions of exportable produce, are 
giving the victory to the glorious policy of our late 
illustrious President. Fhe other great conseqitences 
expected to result from that stoppage, namely, the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, the 
change of administration, the overthrow of the 
republican party, and the restoration of the federal 
dynasty, all seem to be in the same fair way to 
total miscarriage; but the objects are too dazzling 
to be abandoned by the party interested, and the de- 
struction of the finances and the currency, is still the 
cherished road to success. The miscalled Bank of 
the United States, the soul of the federal dynasty, 
and the anchor of its hopes,—believed by many to 
have been at the bottom of the stoppages in May, 
and known by all to be at the head of non-resump- 
tion,—now displays her policy on this floor: it is to 
compel the repetition of the error of Mr. Madison's 
administration! Knowing that from the repetition 
of this error must come the repetition of the catas- 
trophes of 1814—1819—and 1837; and out of these 
catastrophes to extract a new clamor for the re- 
vification of herself. This is her line of conduct; 
and to this line, the conduct of all her friends con- 
forms. With one beart, one mind, oxe voice, they 
labor to cut of gold and silver from the Federal 
Government, and to impose paper upon it! they 
labor to deprive it of the keeping of its own reve- 
nucs, and to plage them again where they have 
been so often lost! This is. the conduct of that 
bank and its friends. Let us imitate their zeal, 
unanimity, and their perseveranec. The 
AMENDMENT, and the BILL, now before the 
Senate, embodies our policy, Let us carry them, 
and the Republie is safe. 


Bal 


SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 
Or Naw HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, September 28, 1837—On the bill imposa 
ing additional duties on certain officers as depo- 
sitories, in certain cases. 

Mr. HUBBARD addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: Having voted for the act “to 
regulate the deposites of the public money ;” hav- 
ing also voted at the last session for the bill intro- 


duced by the Senator from Virginia, ‘‘ designating 


and limiting the funds receivable for the revenues 
of the United States ;” and having, at the present 
session, as a member of the Committee of Fi- 
nance, agreed to report the bill now under conside- 
ration—a bill essentially conflicting with the two 
bills referred to, I have felt itto be a matter of 
duty to myself, as well as to these whom I repre- 


* sent, to explain the grounds of my action, and, also, 


the views which I entertain with reference to the 
measure now proposed as a substitute for the depo- 
site act of June, 1836. And I will now proceed to 
submit what I have to offer, if it be the pleasure 
of the Senate that I should proceed. I can not be 
insensible, however, that in rising fo address the 
Senate at this time, after their atfention has been 
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riveted: for ‘three hours to the able argument of the 
learned gentleman from. ‘Massachusetts, upon. the 


constitutional power of Congress upon: the subject _ 


of currency and exchange, that 1 come forward 
under peculiar disadvantages, but that is wholly a 
personal affair; and to that Iam free to submit. it 


is not my purpose to reply to that part of the argu-. 


inent of the Senator touching. the constitutional 
powers. of Congress. I have risen for no such 
= ‘objects I ‘shall leave that matter to abler minds, 
The Senator from Massachusetts remarked, “he 
would raise. no ruthless hand to destroy the: Local insli- 
tutions of the country.” I -subscribe most: freely 
and fully: to- the ‘sentiment. I should be the 
last. man‘in -this body who would wage war with 
the moneyed institutions of the respective States. 
The little property. which I- possess is principally 
invested in some of the, banks in New England. 
And should commit a violence upon my own feel- 
ings and upon truth, did J fail to bear testimony to 
the correctness and integrity which has usually 
marked the conduct of those who have had the di- 
rection of those institutions. They may have com- 
miited. some errors; but, in the main, the course and 
conduct of the New: England banks-has.been above 
imputation. ~ In theirconnections with the Govern- 
ment; they. lave never failed to discharge their 
duty, until they became involved in this universal 
catastrophe,’ and since this desolation came upon 
them, they have never refused to answer the 
drafts. of the Government, and to pay them in 
that. currency approved and acceptable in their 
own sections. Thus much is due to the banks, and 
I would not, if I cowid, undertake to interfere with 
institutions created by State authority. If State 
banks arean evil net to be endared, the remedial 


“power. is with the States themselves, and beyond . 


the jurisdiction of Congress. To the care of the 
States, I would commit these local institutions, and 
as far as practicable to separate the paironage and 
the influence of the General Government from any 
connection with or participation in their cancerns. 
Its an ill-advised, embarrassing, and disadvantage- 
ous connection'to both parties—to the Government 
and tothe“ banks... ‘The Senator from Massachu- 
setis remarked that.on the third of. March last, the 
Government completed the’ forty-eighth year of its 
existence, and for: forty, out of the forty-eight, 
‘we. had: enjoyed a currency approved by pub- 
lic opinion; that Congress had passed two acts 
at:differentsperiods of its history, establishing a 
Bank of the United States: the first in 1791, which 
expired by its own limitation in 1811; the ‘other, 
established in 1816, expired in 1836; and that both 
Houses of Congress, in 1832, renewed the charter 
of the Jast bank, which bill was vetoed by the 
President. All this is true; and it is no less true 
thatthe action of Congress, and the action of the 


t 
President, in relation to this subject, were referred 
tothe American. people; and their verdict has been 
returned, and their. judgment has been here so dis~ 
iinotly expressed, as to leave no room for doubt as 
to the present state of popular opinion with respect 
to. the. constiutionality or expediency of such an 
institution. o at iog goa oa N 

“fhe Senator remarked, that the present position 
of things presents this question: ‘That the adminis- 
tration must-reiurn either tó a United States Bank, 
or take some new. ground; that the total failure 
of the State bank system presented this issue now 
to. be scitled—‘“a national bank or a metallic cur- 
rency.” 

[Mr. Wensrer here denied that he had referred 
to the establishment of a United States Bank, or 
had presented any such issue, as had been stated.] 

Limay not, Mr. President, have. used the precise 
language of the Senator from Massachusetts, but 
he-certainly did say that the administration were 
ound te return to an uniform and approved cur- 
teney; or to a metallic currency; and as the Sena- 
tor did.not-see fit to name, in terms, in what the 
approved. currency consisted, and as he had said 
that for forty years of our national existence we 
had'a currency wniform and approved, and during 
all that period. we had a Bank of the United States, 
I thought myself justified in inferring that the ap- 
proved eurrency to-which the Senator referred was the 
earrency established bya Bark of the United States, 
“ But in one posifion the Senator and myself per- 


_ country. 


fectly agree: that it will not answer under existing 
cireumstances. to constitute again State banks as 
the depositories of the public funds. In this matter 
I am constrained, notwithstanding my strong pre- 
dilections in favor of the State banks, to go.with 
the Senator in opposing the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) 
That system has been tried; it has been faithfully 
tried; and it has failed,-whol/y.. altogether failed, to 
answer the purposes of the Government; and to 
meet the just expectations of the community. 

We have assembled, Mr. President, under cir- 
cumstances of a most extraordinary and appalling 
character. We are here amidst a general subver- 
sion of the business and currency of our country. 
Confidence is destroyed; a general distrust per- 
vades the community; commerce and manufac- 
tures, the great sources of active and profitable ope- 
rations, if not entirely prostrated, are crippled and 
embarrassed to a degree most unexampled in the 
history cf our Republic. At a time’ of universal 
peace, when prosperity attended the efforts of our 
citizens; when wealth seemed to be the portion of 
every individual—at a time most unexpected and most 
sudden—pecuniary distress pervades the land, and 
a general dismay fills the hearts of our people. 

The depositories of the public money, with all 
the banking institutions of the country, have been 
compelled, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, 
to acknowledge themselves bankrupt, and to sus- 
pend the payment of the just demands of their cre- 
ditors. : 

These awful realities are calculated to break 
down the courage,.and to overwhelm the efforts of 
the patriot. But if there ever was a time when 
our country stood in need of aid, when she called 
most imperiously upon the intelligence.and patri- 
otism of her soas:to come to her relief, this is that 
lime. We are called upon to lay aside those ani- 
mosities and bickerings which party feeling never 


‘fails to engender, and with one heart and with one 


mind, to exert our best energies to wipe away the 
blot which effaces our national character, and to 
devise, and perseveringly to prosecute, measures 
which will bring relief to the Government and to 
the people. This should be our aim and end—and 


i this I trust will be the great business of our session. 


In view, then, Mr. President, of this whole subject, 
I propose briefly to examine into the causes which 
have produced the evils with which we have been 
visited, and. to. see if an adequate, a sufficient, 
a substantial remedy is not within our power.. A 
remedy which, although it may not bring instanta- 
neous relief to the suffering community, yet will 
afford a safe, sure and permanent relief to the Go- 
vernment and to the people. A remedy which, 
under existing circumstances, seems to ke demanded 
at our hands; and which, as faithful and patriotic 
public servants, in the exigency of:our pnblic af- 
fairs, we can not, we ought not, to withhold. 

Such is the uncxampled and extraordinary em- 
parrassment and distress that exists in our country, 
that I have found great difficulty. in tracing these 
effects to a'sufficient and adequate cause. . In my 
gudgment, however, itis the gross abuse ‘of the credit 
system which A brought upon us the existing evils. 
Tt cannot be denied, that a little anterior to this 
general prostration of busincss and of currency, 
“that our manufactures and commerce had been 
greatly extended, and had been mainly conducted 
on credit.” Commerce had brought into our coun- 
try in 1835, and in the spring of 1836, a most un- 
exampled amount of the products of Europe. The 
supply greatly exceeded the demand; and at this 
moment, much of the importations of 1835 and 
1836 are upon the hands of the importer 
yielding to him no profit, but producing loss, em. 
barrassment, sacrifice, and ruin. An immense 
foreign debt of more than one hundred millions of 
dollars had been contracted by- the American mer- 
chants. Its final adjustment and discharge isa 
tax upon the productive industry and labor of the 
In addition to all this, a spirit of extra- 
vagant speculation pervaded every class of our com- 
munity. The history of the times shows that there 
has been a most unprecedented over-trading; that 
the zeal and all the active energies of the adven- 
turer have been put in requisition. The influence 
of this fell spirit has been felt in almost every village 


_ Senate. 


of our country, and by almost every class of onr. 
community.. Speculations have been.made, notin: 
the public lands only, but in railroads, in canals, in: `, 
lots, in every description of property that the wit, 
of man could devise; and these speculations have `` 
been conducted mainly on individual credit—a cre~ 
dit obtained at the local banks of the country. It 
was, then, the extraordinary amount of credit at 
home which produced such a redundancy of paper `. 
circulation. It was the extraordinary amount of ` 
credit abroad which co-operated in’ producing the ` 
subversion of the business and currency of the. . 
country. It was the increasing and enormous 
amount of unappropriated funds in the Treasury, 
the great accumulation, from time to time, of the 
public money in the deposite banks, which induced 
speculation and over-trading. 

On the first of January, 1834, the balance in the 
Treasury was only eight millions and five hundred: 
and ninety-eight thousand dollars. The national 
debt was soon extinguished—the, compromise act. 
led to the belief that the tariff would remain un- 
disturbed—local banks greatly multiplicd—credit - 
was readily obtained, and the receipts from the 
cusioms, and from the sale of the public lands, 
brought into the Treasury by the first day of Jas . 
nuary, 1835, a balance beyond the public expendi» | 
tures of nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars; 
and the operation. of the same causes brought into | 
the Treasury, beyond the expenditures, on the first : 
day of January, 1836, over forty-four millions of | 
dollars; and to this may be added, at least, twenty- , 
five millions for the excess of receipts over.expen-~ 
ditures from January 1, 1836, to the 23d of June, 
1836, the date of the deposite act. These enor- ; 
mous amounts, which filled the public Treasury, | 
were the fruits of. speculation in land and in mer- | 
chandise. They-had been carried on by the means 
of individual credit obtained through local banks. 
From the facts already stated, it follows that, at 
the passage of the deposite act. in June, 1836, | 
there could not have been less than sixty millions, 
of dollars of public property actually held by the - 
then fiscal agents of the Government, and that, 
whole ‘amount consisted in bank credits in institu- , 
tions created- by, and responsible to, State autho- 
rity, and beyond the reach and control of the legise , 
lation of Congress. In addition to all. the other. 
means of these State banks, the ‘balances in the.. 
public depositories’ were actually put. out on loan ; 
on individual credit. There can be no doubt of the 
fact; and hence the extraordinary amount of paper | 
-in circulation in the season of 1836, exceeding. 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, according. 
to the best estimates of those acquainted with this . 
subject. l a 

The deposite banks, from the amount of public’ 
money, were enabled greatly to extend their line, 
of discounts; and realizing the fact that the public : 
funds in deposite were, day following day, and. 
week following week, constantly increasing in| 
amount, (for we find that between January, 1835. 
and January, 1836, the balance had been ine. 
creased more than fifty per cent.) those who had. 
the direction of these selected banks felt a confi- 
dence and a security in extending their credits... 
It was done to their utmost limit. The uncon-. 
trolled and uncontrollable spirit of speculation: 
abroad in the country furnished an ample demand, 
and the banks readily granted a full supply. The. 
country, consequently, was flooded with paper.. 
The desire to make large profits had prompted and 
governed the action of the deposite banks; while 
the other local institutions of the States were influ. 
enced by the same considerations to extend their | 
business to the greatest possible extent. Such was 
the state of credit, of business, and of the cur-` 
rency, at the passage of the deposite act in June; . 
1836. It was not the provisions of that act which 
induced the action of the banks. The cause of. 
present embarrassments, of existing evils, may 
well be traced to transactions occurring before its. 
passage. It was the alarming and .dangerous. 
amount of paper circulation founded on individual . 
credit anterior to the deposite act of 1836, that has 
led to the present pecuniary distress, to the general . 
subversion of the business and currency of the countrip,. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the correct 
ness of this position, The history of banking. 
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operations clearly shows it.. From the passage of 
that act to thé very day. of suspending specie pay- 
ments; the paper circulation has constantly been 
diminishing... In May last it did not exceed a 
hundred millions;-and it. was the act of June, 1836, 
and the subsequent promulgation. of the Specie 


circular, which. first imposed these checks upon. 


‘bank issues.: So far from being the cause ofa 
redundant circulation, they operated as checks to 
such a circulation. I have stated, and I believe 
mos: truly stated, that anterior to June, 1836, the 
deposite banks had put out on loan every dollar of 
the public money. They had also, in connection 
with the other. banking institutions of the country, 
extended their accommodations to the utmost 
limit of their respective charters. ; 

_Tn order to show the true condition of banks, and 
of the public funds in deposite at the time of the 
passage of the act of June’ 23, 1836, I would refer 
to some of the provisions of that act, and. the sub- 
sequent but necessary action of the Department to 
carry those provisions into effect; from which it will 
appear that the deposite banks were unprepared for 
the crisis. . 

By the first section of ‘that act, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is required, as soon as may be prac- 
ticable, to select and employ, as the depositories of 
the public money of the United States, certain lo- 
cal institutions—one at least in each State and Ter- 
ritory—“ and that he shall not suffer to remain in 
any deposite bank an amount of the public money 
more than equal to three-fourths of the amount of 
its capital stock actually paid in, for a longer time 
than may be necessary to enable him to make the 
transfers required by the act.”. And it will very 
distinctly appear, by a report communicated from 
the Seeretary of the Treasury to the Senate in De- 
cember last, in answer to a resolution offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that he commenc- 
ed immediately making the necessary transfers 
Trom those banks where there was too great an ac- 
cumulation of the public money to the new select- 
ed depositories; and, from an examination of this 
document, it will appear that all the transfers. were 
not promptly answered; but, in repeated instances, 
the banks on whom. the transfer drafts were made, 
asked indulgences of thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 
and the. request was granted, whenever it could 
safely be done without disregarding. the require- 
ments of. the law.. The banks were not then pre- 
pared for the crisis; the funds of the Government 
had been disposed of; they were beyond the control 
of. the banks themselves; and until collections 
could bemade—until means could be drawn from the 
individual debtors of those institutions—they could 
not, with convenience, answer the claims of the 
Government. — I infer then, Mr. President, from 
hese ‘facts, that the money of the Government 
which had : been deposited with the local in- 
stitutions, had been loaned prior to the pas- 
sage of the deposite act; and that the distress 
which now pervades our country, can not justly be 
attributed to any action of the Government. The 
prostration of the business, the disappointment 
of the hopes, of our community has been the effect 
of causes which they controlled, and with which the 
Government had no concern. The deposite act 
and the specie circular has had no other effect but 
to hold the banksin check. That circular bears 
date, July 11, 1836, and it was directed ‘not only 
to the receivers of the public money, but also to 
all the deposite banks; and its avowed object and 
purpose was to discourage the ruinous extension of 
bank issues and bank credits, by which means 
speculations and monopolies in the purchase of the 
public lands were going forward in an alarming 
extent. The late President, in his annual Message, 
shows that, “ from the returns made by the various 
registers and receivers, it was perceived that the 
sales.of the public lands were increasing to an 
unprecedented amount.” ‘In effect, however, 
the receipts from these sales amounted to nothing 
more than credits in bank.. Those credits were 
rapidly increasing, and on some of the books of 
the. western. banks were greatly beyond their 
means of. payment;” and in consequence of this 
state of things, to. save the public domain, and to 
preserve in security the public funds, the President 

` directed, that after the 15th day of August, 1836, 
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gold‘and silver and Virginia land serip only should 
be -received for the public tands; and the effect 


‘must have been to have checked. the-sale of the 
: public lands, and to have curtailed the paper circu- 
‘lation, It very distinctly appears, that in June, 


1836, the sales of the public lands amounted to 
three millions, three hundred and seventy: thousand 


_ dollars, and, that the aggregate amount of sales for 
three months preceding the time when the Specie 
. circulare was- to take effect, was more than 


eight millions and six hundred thousand dollars; 
while the agregate amount of the sales for the next 


following three months was about four and a half 


millions—a reduction of one-half in.amount; and 


: tbe average reduction was still greater for the next 


following five months, and up to the time of the 
suspension by the banks of specie payment. Nor 
could the effect of the circular be to withdraw or 
to abstract from the banks, such an amount of 
their specie basis as to embarrass their operations. 
On referring to a document upon this subject, com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate, on the 29th of. December, 1836, it will ap- 
pear, that the whole amount of gold received at 
the land offices in August, September, October,and 
November,.1836, was three hundred and’sixty thou- 
sand and sixty-nine dollars; and that the whole 
amount of silver received at said offices in the same 
period of time, was one million four hundred and 
forty-two thousand and eight hundred and seventy 

dollars—making a total, im gold and silver, of 
$1,802,939. And from the same document it also 
appears, that, from the 21st of July to the 24th of 
October, 1836, the certificates granted by the Trea- 
surer of. the United States for speeie received at the 
Department, amounted to $235,200—making, in 
the whole, a little more than two millions of dol- 
lars, which was abstracted from the specie capital 
fur the purchase of public lands, for a period of at 
least four months ; while the whole amount of the 
sales of the public lands for four months, includ- 
ing the whole of August and November, 1836, 
amounted to seven millions of dollars. The dif- 
ference between the two millions paid in specie and 
the amount of sales must have been provided for, 

either in Virginia land scrip, or in some other ac- 
ceptable currency. It is, to my mind, idle to pre- 
tend that the employment of two millions of 
dollars in the purchase of public lands for this 
period of time—the withdrawal of this amount from 
the eighty millions of specie in the country—could 
have embarrassed the banks (if no other cause of 
embarrassment previously existed) in their busi- 
néss operations, or could have tended to have 
brought upon us the evils under which we are at 
this time suffering. 

If, as it has been contended, that one million of 
specie purchased three millions of land, it furnishes 
an additional fact, tending to show the dangerous 
use of bank credits. In the whole history of our 
Government, from its foundation, there has never 
before occurred such an universal wreck of banks 
and of business as now prevails. In New England 
no such catastrophe has ever before overwhelmed 
their local institutions. In the darkest and most 
discouraging periods of our history, the banks of 
New England have stood unmoved and undis- 
turbed, secure in their own resources. They never 
lost the support of public confidence, until this one 
sad event has happened to them all; and the conviction 
to which the mind must inevitably come is, that this 
event has resulted from their connection with the 
finances of the Government. 

It is true, that in New York, and in other sec- 
tions of the Union, there was a suspension by the 
banks of specie payment during the war; but that 
was the effect of a combination of most extraordi- 
nary circumstances; and the very fact of that tem- 
porary suspension went to sustain the credit of the 
Government, and bring the war to a favorable ter- 
mination. Butata ume of general peace, of uni- 
versal prosperity, that this calamity should come 
upon us, is matter of wonder and astonishment. 
But its true cause is to be found in the extraordi- 
nary issue of bank paper, founded on individual 
responsibility. In other words, it is nothing more 
and nothing less than the gross abuse of individual 
credit. It was not the deposite act, nor was it the 
specie circular which brought upon us this calamity. 


_to say a word or two in defence’ of the Secretary: 


The moving cause was beyond ‘the concep 
those measures. But; Mr. President, bef : 
this: part of the subject; I must-undertake oneé mö 


the Treasury, who, on’ this occasion, seems 'hotto- 


‘find favor with all his old political friends, sand who: 
; is doomed to incur the severe animadversions: ef:all:: 


his old political enemies. I: could notshave: 
supposed that the Senator from Virginia wold 
have undertaken to have cast. any. imputation: ape: 
on the Secretary of the Treasury, fer: the: manner: 
of his excuting the.deposite: act of 1836... That: 
was matter of grave charge against. him at :the last. 
session, by one of the Senaters then representing: 
the State of Ohio, but no longer a member of that! 
body. But, strange as it may seem, the pecuniary”: 
distress which now exists.ia our commercial cities, | 
has been here and elsewhere charged upon the Se=) 
cretary as. the direct effect-of the akward manner of: 
his executing that act. I undertook at.the:last ses=: 
sion to answer the allegations: of. the Senator from’: 
Ohio, and since the report of that. distinguished: of-': 
ficer was made to the Senate in answer :to the calb: 
of the Senator from Massachusetts in relation to:this: 
subject, I had not heard a word of complaint:made: 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, for the: mans" 
ner of his.carrying into effect the provisions of the: 
deposite act, until the Senator from Virginia re=: 
newed the charge. Mr. President, the. Secretary. 
could not have done less, he might have done more. 

In the report already: referred to, the Secretary 
remarks, that “on the passage of the deposite law, 
and in execution of the first section of it, prohibiting 
any amount over three-fourths of the capital of any 
bank to be left in it longer than was necessary, to 
select new banks; and to complete the transfers for 
removing the excess, it became indispensable to 
transfer for that purpose alone, about $18,300,000. 
New transfers for this whoie amount became ne- 
cessary. The Department, therefore, took imme- 
diate steps, even before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to comply with this direction of the law; By: 


a reference to the act itself, it willbe found thatthe’: 


Secretary: had no course to pursue, but the one ex- 
pressly marked out by the act. It was clearly ‘his . 
duty to select as soon as was practicable, and to 
employ as the depositories of the money of the’ 
United States, such new banks as may be located. | 
adjacent or convenient to the points or places at 
which the revenue may be collected or disbursed. 
And the act expressly requires that thë Secretary. . 


shali not suffer to remain in any deposite bank an. 


amount of the: public money more than three- 

fourths of the capital stock actually paid, for.a 

longer time than may be ‘necessary. to make: the | 
transfers for the purpose of equalization. He could 

not then have permitted the public money to-re- : 
main in those deposite banks, where’ an amount 

had accumulated beyound three-fourths of their, 
capital stock. He was” bound to select new 

depositories, and to make immediate transfers. 

He was required to do this for the purposes of 

equalization.. This duty he attempted to. execute, : 
and it was performed with as little embarrassment 

to the banks, and to the commercial community, 

as possible. If the Secretary had, regardless of 

the conditions of those institutions, rigidly enforced 

the provisions of the first section of the act, the 

deposite banks could not have sustained them- 

selves. The Secretary made no transfers unless 

absolutely required by the express terms of the ‘act 

itself. He was compelled at once to remove about 

eighteen and a half millions of dollars from one 

set of deposite banks, which then held of the:pub- 

lic money more than three-fourths of their. capital : 
stock, to new depositories, selected-in the different 

States; and for this duty he is charged with having 

been unnecessarily instrumental in bringing upon 

the country the existing prostration: of the: banks, 

No man could be less obnoxious to such a charge. 

The known fidelity, uprightness, and industry, of 

the Secretary of the Treasury in the` performance 

of evéry official duty, ought at Jeast to protect him 

from any such imputations. 

From the annexed ‘official.statement, which ac 
companies the Secretary’s Report, it very distinetly : 
appears that.the amount of deposites had not-been. 
withdrawn. from the commercial States s0 as to: 


Jeave with:them a less sum in deposite at the date 
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of the report, than the same States possessed on the 


26th June, 1836; and the same statement will © 


show. the amount transferred, for the purpose of 
equalization, to States, under the first section of the 
deposite bill, which had none. of the public money 
in deposite at the date of said act. ; 
Thus it appears that the State of New York had 

in ‘deposite $12,108,322 at the passage of the 
act—a sum which could not be there retained with- 
out an entire disregard to the provisions of the act; 
and hence “$534,000 was, transferred from New 
York to New Jersey. It will appear that New 
York, on the day the report was made to the Se- 
nate, had about half a million less in deposite than 
it had at the passage of the act, while New Jersey 
held in deposite the difference. The statement is a 
full commentary on the manner of executing the 
act by the Secretary, and shows most conclusively 
that the course pursued by that offiter was most fa- 
forable to the banks às well as to the commercial 
‘community; and is evidence of the truth of the as- 
sertion that the Secretary could not have done less 
without a violation of law—that he could have 
done more with perfect impunity—and that his for- 
bearance alone saved the banks and the debtors of 
the banks. , - 

STATEMENT showing the amounts of public money 
on deposite in the banks of each State on the 20th of 
June and the 19th of December, 1836; as well as the 
proportion these amounts bore at each period to the 
sum to be deposited with such State under the 13th 


section of the deposite law, including Michigan, and - 


taking the sum to deposited with the States- at 
$37,000,000. 


Proportion off Amount on de-|Amonnt of ‘de- 
States. each St ute of posite June} . posite Dee. 
$87,094,000. | 20, 1836. 19, 1836. 
Maine = | 81,258,502 00 $231,829 00 $507,604 00 
N. Hampshire 890,952 150,200 00 632,235 00 
Massachusetts 1,761,904 09 2,077,164 00} 2,386,476 00 
Rhode Island - 503,401 00 112,084 00 349,758 00 
Connecticut - 1,006,802 CO 104,839 00) 741,033 00 
“Vermont - 880,952 00 52,975 00 162,315 00 
New. York 5,285,714 09| 12,109,322 00| 11,536,271 00 
New Jersey. - Į 1,096,802 00 None 534,004 00 
Pennsylvania 8,775,510 00) 2,643,179 00] 2,684,880 00 
“Delaware <- 377,551 00 None 170,000 00 
Maryland ` 1,258,403 00) 1,447,663 00| 1,225,210 00 
Virginia 2,894,577 00 489,951 00; 1,238,660 00 
North Carolina} 1,687,755 00 129,625 00 660,697 00 
South Carolina) 1,384,253 00 384,680 00 935,576 00 
‘Georgia = - 1,384,253 00 637,911 00 568,904 00 
. Alabama = 1 880,952 00] 1,057,740 00 
Mississippi - 503,401 00]  1:619,554 00 
Louisiana - 629,251 00) — 2,568,345 09 
Tennessee 1,887,755 00 631,289 00 
Kentucky | 1,887,753 09 400,037 Ou 
Ohio -d 2,612,857 00} 1,520,970 00} 3,120, £ 
Indiana 1,152,653 00 2,011,195 00; 2,136,119 00 
Tlinoig 620,251 QU None 45,616 00 
Missouri - 503,401 00 1,899,304 09 1,890,623 00 
Arkansas - 377,551 00 None None 
Michigan 377,551 00 1895,175 00 1,462,222 00 


I have now stated the, causes which in my judg- 
ment have produced the existing evils, and therecan 
be no doubt that something must now be done to 
sustain the Government and the country. 

There seems to be an imperious necessity for 
further legislation. The acts of Congress esta- 
blishing localbanks as the depositories of the public 
funds, cannot be executed. The present condition 
of those institutions, their acknowledged inability 
to perform the duties imposed upon them, as the 
fiscal agents of the Government, call upon Con- 
gress to provide for the present exigency. 

The bill repcrted by the Committee on Finance, 
if carried into full effect, can not fail to relieve the 
Government from present financial embarrassment, 
I am fully aware that it is the purpose of the chair- 
man of the committee to present his own views in 
relation to the measure ; it will be his province to 
give a very detailed statement of the character and 
effect of that bill—its benefits to the Government, 
to the banking institutions of the country, and to 
the people themselves. It can not but have occur- 
red, however, to every individual, that if this bill 
should now be adopted, it would in effect be but the 
same measure, so far asit relates to the collection 
and the disbursement of the public money, which 
has existed almost from 1789 until the joint resolu- 
tion of April, 1816. This bill, if carried into ef- 
fect, would give to the Government the certain and 
absolute control of its own funds. So did the act 
of 1789. This bill, if adopted, would sever the 


Governmentfrom any connection with the pecuniary 
concerns of the local banks of the country.. So did 
the act of 1789 ; and, notwithstanding the existence 
of the Bank of the United States from 1791 to 
1811, there was no legal provision which created , 
that institution, or any other bank, the receiver 
and disburser of the public revenue. If this bill 
should be adopted, the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment will collect, hold, and disburse the public re- 


venues upon their own responsibility. So did the - 


collectors under the act ef July, 1789. If this bill 
be passed, the fiscal agents will be immediately ac- 
countable to the Government. So were the col- 
lectors of the revenue from the foundation of the 
Government to the recharter of the United States 
Bank, in 1816. The advantages the Government 
will derive from the operation of this measure will 
be the ĉertain control of its own funds, the direct 


-responsibility and accountability to the Govern- 


ment of its own fiscal agents; and another benefit 
which will result from the adoption of this mea- 
sure, will be the unchangeable character of its own 
means, and the fixed value of its own revenues— 
not liable to depreciation by the casualties and 
misfortunes to which the moneyed institutions of 
the country are more or less liable. Fhe utter 
failure of this, or the severe losses of that, bank 
can, in nowise, deteriorate the value of the Go-- 
vernment funds. So it was for the first quarter of 
acentury after the adoption of our Constitution. 
Independent of all banks, we would manage our 
finances in our own way, and with perfect security 
to the Government: So it was under the act of 
1789. The revenues then were collected and 
disbursed, independent of the Bank of the United 
States.. These are some of the benefits which 
would result to the Government by the adoption of 
this bill; and, acting independent of local banks in 
the collection and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue. It would also, in its operation, be beneficial 
to the banks themselves. If this measure be car- 
tied into effect, no longer will the money of the 


‘Government be used by the State banks in their 


banking operations; no longer will the money of 
the Government be employed in inereasing the 
paper issues of the banks, by increasing their dis- 
counts, and their credits; and certain. it is that 
this deposite with the local banks can not be re- 
quired for the transactions of the necessary 
business of a business community. The pe- 
cuniary aid of the Government js not needed 
for the legitir:ate operation of the local banks. 
There is not, Mr. President, any want of bank ca- 
pital in the country; if there was, there is no want 
of a disposition to create bank capital. The com- 
plaint is, and has been, that banks have multiplied 
too rapidly, and beyond the necessities and wants 
of a commercial and trading community. The 
complaint is well founded. Certain the fact is, that 
there is not at this time, within the limits of New 
England, any want of bank capital. If this be 50, 
what occasion can ‘there be, where is the necessity, 
of requiring the deposite of the public money to 
carry on the proper operations of these local banks? 
There can be no necessity; and the sound, stable, 
substantial institutions will be essentially benefitted 
by giving up this trading upon the money of the 
Government, and by returning to the ‘good old 
safe practice of managing their own business upon 
their own capital. There is too much uncertainty 
attending the use of the public money to justify 
any bank doing business upon the strength of Go- 
vernment deposites, Itis true that a half of a mil- 
lion may be placed with a public depository to-day 
for safe-Keeping; and may it not be so, that a pub- 
lic appropriation for some unexpected and unlooked 
for event may render it indispensably necessary to 
withdraw at once the whole amount of such a de- 
posite? and if the bank had previously put this 
deposite out on loan—as it certainly would do, 
under the deposite act, to indemnify it against the 
claim of the Government to interest—might it not 
be embarrassing to the banks to answer such acall 
from the Treasury Department? 


The great uncertainty, then, both as to amount 
and to time, which must attend the deposites of the 
public money, cannot fail to be regarded by sound 
and well regulated banks as a great objection to 
the reception of the Government deposites. If the 


banks which have been selected under the aeposite 
act of June 23, 1836, should be called upon to an- 
swer the inquiry whether the Government money 
received by them in deposite has been a benefit to 
their respective institutions, the answer of the sol- 
vent and stable deposite banks would be, No, they 
have been ‘an injury, rather than a benefit... Trace 
the history of the deposites which have been made 
with the banks in New England ; and it must re- 
sult, from the great uncertainty and instability 
which has attended thé moneyed operations of the 
Goverament, that the deposites have served 
but to augment their pecuniary embarrassments, 
Better, then, would it be: for them and 
for the Government to dissolve the connection, 
And, Mr. President, the people themselves, for 
whose interest there has been much feeling mani- 
fested pending the debate upon this bill, would also 
participate in the benefits which would result from 
the adoption of this measme. Men would become 
steady and settled in their operations; there would 


-no longer be given to property an inflated and ficti- 


tious value; business would resume its accustomed 
channels; and the excitement, always temporary 
and always dangerous, (the fruit of any extraordi- 
nary expansion of paper currency,) would be done 
away; the spirit of specu'ation and over-trading 
would be checked; a sound discretion and a 
guarded prudence would mark the conduct of 
business men, and give character to all their opera- 
tions. There would not, and there could not be, 
that constant change and revolution in the value of 
property, necessarily involving in its consequences 
the fortune and the fate of thousands. Let the 
Government, through its own agents, collect and 
hold its revenues exclusively for public purposes; 
let the Government withhold from the local insti- 
tutions the use of the public funds, and that wild, 
extravagant, and adventurous spirit which has 
pervaded our country for the last two years, will 
be controlled by the newer of sober judgment; and 
if such would. be the consequences resulting from 
the adoption of this measure, surely the people 
would greatly participate in the benefits of the 
system. In my belief, the Government, the banks, 
and the people, would derive essential advantages 
from the adoption of this measure. I shall, there- 
fore, Mr. President, give to it my best support. 
As a member of the Committee on Finance, I 
agreed to report the bill. The discussion which 
has taken place since the bill has been before the 
Senate—to all of which I have given my constant 
attention—has served to satisfy my own mind of 
the necessity, policy, and justice, of the measure. 
I deeply regret that a different view has been taken 
of this, matter by other gentlemen, for whose 
opinions I have ever entertained ‘a profound 
respect; but it is, I trust, but an honest difference 
of opinion on a leading measure of public policy. 
I have no belief that any change of sentiment can 
be accomplished; but, sir, I must be exeused for 
noticing some of the objections which have been 
made on this floor to the bill now under considera- 
tion. 


First. Itis objected that the bill provides that 
the revenues of the Government should be collect- 
ed and disbursed in gold and silver; and from the 
consequence given to this objecticn to the: measure 
pending the debate, the inference must be that, in 
this particular, a great innovation upon the prac- 
tice of the Government is contemplated, and that a 
new principle is to be introduced into our legisla- 
tion; but, so far from that being the fact, this same 
principle—this special provision—has been coex- 
istent with the Government itself. By the act to 
regulate the collection of duties, &c. approved 
July 21, 1789, it is provided “that the duties 
and fees to be collected by virtue of said act, shall 
be received in gold and silver coin only.” And by 
the tenth section of the act of February, 1791, cre- 
ating the Bank of ihe United States, it is provided 
“ that the bills or notes of the said corporation, 
originally made payable, or which shall have be- 
come payable on demand, in gold and silver coin, 


_ Shall be received in all payments to the United 


States.” The corporation was not, by the terms 
of its charter, made the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment; nor was the bank made the depository of the 
public revennes. The responsibility of the collec 
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tors, created by the act of 1789, was not transfer- 
red to the Bank of the United States. They, and 
they alone, were directly accountable to the Go- 
vernment. Their duties were prescribed by the 
act, and were not, by the charter of the bank, 
changed. This feature of the bill, should the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina be 
adopted, would ecntain no new principle, or intro- 
duce any new practice. From 1789 to 1816, such 
was the usage of the Government, and- such 
was . the law of the land. And I would 
confidently appeal to the experience of the people, 
whether the material change in the collection and 
disbursement of the public revenues which took 
place on the recharter of the United States Bank 
in 1816, and the subsequent changes which have 
taken place, have advanced their peace, prosperity 
and happiness. Under the system which was esta- 
plished in 1789, and practised on byethe Govern- 
ment, the revenues were collected and disbursed in 
a currency not subject to change or deteriora- 
tion, by its own fiscal agents, directly responsible 
to the Government. By the act of 1816, rechar- 
tering the United States Bank, that corporation was 
made the responsible fiscal ‘agent of the Govern- 
ment. All the bills or notes of the corporation, 
without any discrimination, were made receivable 
in all payments to the United States. And the act 
provides further, ‘ that the deposites of the money 
of the United States, in places in which the said 
bank and branches thereof may be established, 
shall be made in said bank or branches;” and “that 
during the continuance of the act, and whenever 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury, the said 
corporation shall give the necessary facilities for 
transferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors, without 
charge,” &c. ‘These provisions were introduced 
by way of amendments to the bill, after it had been 
reported by the committee, and were, I believe, 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts— 
thereby materially, and as it has operated, injuriously, 
changing the whole practice of the Government in 
relation to the collection and disbursement of the 
public funds. 

Had the bank been vested with no other powers 
by the act of 1816, than was ‘conferred by the act 
of 1791, the evils which have since been experien- 
ced would have probably been avoided. It was its 
intimate connection with the finances of the coun- 
try—it was the control it possessed over.the public 
funds—it was the political influence it was suppo- 
sed to exercise—that awakened the jealousy of the 
American people, and excited feelings, and esta- 
plished opinions, hostile to the continuance of such 
an institution. 

A second objection made to the Dill is, that it in 
effect repeals the act depositing the money of the 
the Government with the local banks, and thereby 
producing great injury to those institutions. I have 
already expressed my own views as to the effect 
this measure would have upon State banks. And 
all I wish to add is, that, until local banks were 
selected as public depositories, for the first forty 
years of the existence of this Government, the 
loca} banking institutions of the country did not 
count upon any such aid from the Government 
as essential to their prosperity, or necessary to their 
success. 


A third objection to the bill is, that it creates one 
currency for the Government, and another for the 
people. 

Was there any complaint of this sort made 
under the act of 1789? Was there then one cur- 
rency for the Government, and another for the 
people? If the amendment of the Senator of 
South Carolina be adopted, after 1841, the revenues 
will be received in gold and silver only. And 
what would be the effect of such a proceeding? 
Would the gold and silver received for the pub- 
lic revenues be abstracted from the general cur- 
rency? Would it be locked up from circulation? 
Would it be salted down in the vaults of the Sub- 
Treasury officer? No, sir: the revenues and the 
public dues would come from the people, and they 
would be disbursed to the people. If paid in a 
metallic. currency to our fiscal agents, the same 
currency would, by the same agents, be disbursed 
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to the public creditors. The history ofthe Go- 
vernment shows, that at the commencement of 
each fiscal year, there is not on average in the pub- 
lic ‘Treasury, subject to draft, a sum exceeding six 
millions of dollars. If, in the course of the year, 
twenty more millions have been received, a like 
amount has been disbursed. A sum not exceeding 
six millions of specie then, would ordinarily be the 
balance of the account of receipts and expenditures 
atthe commencement of the fiscal year; and can 
the abstraction of six from more than eighty millions 
now in the country, so alarm the fears of gentle- 
men as to Jead them to the conclusion that the con- 
sequence of this measure will be the establishment 
of one currency for the Government, and a diffe- 
rent curtency for the people? And are not all of 
the people? Are men holding office a distinct race 
from the people? And can it be seriously contended 
that the revenues received and paid out to: public 
creditors is withdrawn from circulation, and from 
the care of the people? No, sir, it can not. Debtors 
and creditors to the Government are parts of the 
same. community. They are of the people; and 
their relation to the Government is constantly 
changing. To-day one may be a ereditor—to-mor- 


“row he may be a debtor; and I can not conceive in 


what way or manner the adoption of this bill would 
create one currency for the Government, another 
for the people—would establish those high or low 
in office—all who have claims upon the Govern- 
ment—as an order of men-possessing peculiar and 
exclusive privileges. It can not so be. The ob- 
jection has no foundation in truth. 

A fourth objection is made, that the bill divorces 
the Government from the banks. ‘he bill sepa- 
rates the Government from the banks in no cther 
way than it says, that no longer shall the banks 
have the publie deposites for the purpose of ex- 
panding and cnlarging their paper currency. This 
is the divorce about which Senators complain. 
The propriety of such a separation I have already 
discussed. 

Another objection made to this measure is, that 
it in effect destroys the credit system under which 
the country has enjoyed so much prosperity. 

There can be no doubt that credit, as contradis- 
tinguished from cash payment, has been, and may 
be, altended with consequences most beneficial to 
the prosperity of a community; that it stimulates 
enterprise, an*, when properly restrained, can not 
fail to advance private interest; but such a credit 
system needs nol the protecting care of the Gevern- 
ment. It is the excess of credit that brings danger, 
distress, and dismay. Itis that uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable spirit of adventure which leads to 
disaster, embarrassment, and ruin. It is that bold 
and daring passion for speculation, sustained for a 
time on credit, which puts in jeopardy the fortunes 
of individuals, prostrates the best efforts of enter- 
prise, and scatters firebrands and dcath among an 
active business community. Whence this general 
desolation which now pervades our land? Whence 
this general, this universal embarrassment, which 
now prevails through the country? It is to be traced 
to a most injudicious and unwarrantable expansion 
of the credit system. This has been the efficient 
and producing cause of the pecuniary distress which 
now extends from Maine to Florida. A judicious, 
a well-regulated system of credit, has its advantages 
in every community, and among every class of our 
citizens; but I submit whether, from the woful 
experience we have had, we ought to wish to return 
to the local tanks the public deposites, if thereby 
an enlargement of individual credit could be 
attained, and a corresponding increase of a paper 
medium? I cannot doubt what would be the 
response. 


is to increase Executive patronage. ‘That objection 
has been so ably answered by the Sengtor from 
Mississippi, that I would not weaken the’ force of 
his argument by submitting any additional conside- 
rations of my own. 

Another objection is urged, that the bill, if adopt- 
ed, can not, with convenience, or with a proper re- 
gard to the security of the public funds, be execut- 
ed. My answer to that objection is, that no dif- 
ficulties were experienced under the act of 1789. 
The principles of this bill were then carried into 
effect with convenience to the Goyernment and to 


Another objection to the bill is, thatuts tendency | 


fhe public creditor, and with safety.to the. public 
tunds; and they may again be so carried into ef- 
fect. a ee 

Another objection is, that this is an experiment, 
and that experiments with reference to the public 
finances are not only odious, but dangerous to the 
security of the public funds. . 

My answer to this is, what would the gentleman 
from Massachusetts call upon us to do in the pre- 
sent exigency? Try some other plan? adopt some 
other expedient? “Would any project which the 
Senator might recommend be any the less an “‘ex- 
periment?” But a further answer to this objection 
is, that the measure now recommended by the 
committee is no “untried experiment.” [thas been 
practised upon here and clsewhere, and has recsiy- 
ed the approbation of the people. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from 


` Virginia is to strike out the bill reported by the 


Committee on Finance, and to insert a “ bill desig- 
nating and limiting the funds receivable for the 
revenues of the United States.” This amendment, 
if adopted, will continue the local banks as the de- 


| positories of the public money, and will justify the 


Treasury Department in the receipt of the bills of 
specie paying banks, of certain denominations, and 
at fixed periads. The Senator from Virginia urges 
the adoption of his amendment, first, to save the 
local banks; to induce them to resume specie pay- 
ments, and also to establish and preserve one uni- 
form currency throughout the country; to continue 
the practice of the Government which has existed 
since the joint resolation of April, 1816, so far as 
it relates to the kind of money to be received for 
the public revenues; that, by its adoption, not only 
the banks, but the people themselves, would obtain 
a sensible relief from existing embarrassments. 
The substitute of the Senator's bill for the bill 
reported by the committee would have ro tendency 
to save the local banks. I have already said. that 
those institutions which are sonnd and solvent need 
not this kind of assistance from the Government for 
their own protection; that there is an abundance ‘of 
bank capital for the business of the conntry; if not, 
there is no want of disposition to create or to hold 
bank capital; and that so great must necessarily be 
hereafter the uncertainty as to the amount and du~ 
ration of these Government deposites in local 
banks, that to continue them, under the deposite 
act of 1836, would serve only to embarrass those 
institutions. Nor is there much force in the reason 
urged for the atmendment—that ils adoption would 
serve lo establish and preserve a uniform cur- 
rency throughout the country. The eighty depo- 
site banks selected by the Government, in. the 
different sections of the Union, amount only to 
about one-tenth of all the banking institutions 
now existing by virtue of State legislation, 
and comprising about one-third of the wnole bank- 
ing capital of the country. The selected banks, 
scattered, as they are, over the whole Union, act- 
ing, as they must do, under their own local char- 
ters, and accountable to their own State authorities, 
with no common interest, but simply performing 
the contitioas and the terms of their respective con- 
tracts with the Goverment, independent of each 
other, can do but little to regulate the general cur- 
rency. The bills of specie paying banks in Lou- 
isiana, althongh issued by those institutions selected 
as depositories of the public revenue, cannot pass 
and be passed as a currency in New England. 
The character and capital of these State institu- 
tions clearly evinces that their circulation to any 
great extent can not pass current beyond the boun- 
daries of their own States. The banking system 
now existing in New England is well arranged for 
the convenience and the security of that commu- 
nity. It is one of the blessed effects of that system 
that the paper of cur local banks mainly circulates 
in its own immediate vicinity. The moment the 
paper of any particul: r bank is doubted, that mo- 
ment it ceases to form, to any considerable extent, 
a part of the circulating medium. Itiscoll cted at 
the commercial capital of New England, and sent 
home for payment. ‘The paper, therefore, of any 
local bank, not current at the great market of New 
England, will no longer be received by any por- 
tions of our community. The consequence of the 
system is, that the bank. paper best: known and 
highest appreciated by the community constitu 
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almost“exélusively the paper circulation among 
- that community. The*amendment could have no 
effect. in ‘regulating the general currency of the 
eountry. Even if there were a perfect league 
among all the selected banks, no such effect could 
beproduced. : They comprise too small-a number 
and: too swalla ‘portion of the capital of the local 
banks,-to:bring about any such consequence, should 
they continue to receive and to disburse tie public 
revenues.: aa : 
e“Bhere can beino occasion for the .amendment, 
forthe purpose ‘of continuing in practice the pro- 
‘visions of the joint resolution of 1816. The bill 
reported: by the committec, left that resolution un- 
disturbed.” It-also left the act of 1789 in full force. 
»And notwithstanding the speculations of different 
gentlemen in relation to this matter, there ean be no 
doubt that our collectors and receivers under this 
bill, if-it passes, as-under the act of 1789, will act 
like rational, discreet, accommodating, and pra- 
dent officers. Suppose aa importer in the city of 
Boston should have occasion to pay to the collec- 
tors; for duties on imports, one hundred thousand 
dollars, what would be the course?. He-would at 
once make an.arrangement ‘at the bank where he 
transacted his business to: answer his. draft for that 
stm... Fhe: collector, well knowing the character 
ofthe. merchant, and: the condition of the bank, 
s fecéivesthe draft, and it is carried as a special de- 
posite to the credit of the collector. Suppose that 
Within two'days he receives trom the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury a warrant to pay a public. creditor the 
same sum, hè draws. on this deposite, and the bank 
then’, satisfies the draft by paying the specie, or 
by ‘paying out their own paper, at the election of 
the payee. This would be an every day business 
-=a common. transaction; no. embarrassment——no 
delay.would:atiend the operation. But suppose 
that the'collector was authorized or requifed to re- 
ceive and disburse in the bills of specie-paying 
banks; and when the creditor demands payment, 
he offers him the bills of specie-paying banks, but 
so remote from the place of the transaction, that 
: beföre:he can present them for redemption, the 
banks: themselves suspend payment, and ‘a creditor 
Of, the Government thereby loses’ a portion of his 
_elaim, and: this‘oceasioned too by the act ‘of his 
Government: This isa consequence I would 
avoid.: But suppose that the receivers are required 
toi receive: or disburse. no bills, except of certain 
‘fixed: denomination, and on- banks where they can 
-bé.converted at ‘the time and place into. specie. 
Wo: practical: convenience would result from 
any such arrangement. It would then be left 
to-the creditor to take specie, or to take paper 
convertible into specie; and withont any legal 
provisions, nineteen times ont of twenty, 
.such would, in effect, be the course of the 
receiver as would: secure to the creditor that 
elections The Senator from Virginia has. sustained 
his! proposed amendment with ‘his usual ability, 
and has called upon ‘us to.go with him now in the 
support of that measure, for the reason that, at the 
last session of Congress, we came in aid of the 
proposition. : This is all true, sir;:and if the Sena- 
tor can,‘with propriety, urge the same considera- 
“tiensfor the adoption of thismeasure, as were at that 
timeurged ‘upon: the Senate, there can be no good 
reason why we should, at this time, withhold our 
support. It occurs:to my mind that the amend- 
ment now offered: by the Senator from Virginia is 
presented under circumstances entirely different 
from those which existed at the time it was brought 
forward at our last session... Certain local banks 
had been selected as the depositories of the public 
money as early as 1833, and had been esta- 
blished as the fiscal agents of the Government. 
The deposite act of June 23, 1836, recognised 
them as such, and went on to increase the number 
of, public depositories, imposing on all new obliga- 
tions, and subjecting all to new liabilities. They 
were, to- all intents and purposes, as much the re- 
ceiving and disbursing agents of the Government 
as,the Bank-of the United States was under its 
charter, in: 1816, The act, therefore. of the Se- 
nate, on the 10thof February, 1837, was not only 
proper in itself, with reference to the State institu- 
tions, but was in perfect accordance with what had 
been the action of Congress upon the same subject 
with reference to the Bank of the United States. It 


‘mon and equal justice to 


was éxtending to them no greater favor than was 


extended to the United. States Bank in 1791, when 


that instithtion was not under the obligation to per- 
form the duties required of the State banks by the 
deposite act of 1836; and it was granting to them 


.the same favors, so faras it respected the selected 
‘banks, as was granted to the United States Bank in 
:1816, when similar duties were imposed upon that 


institution. It seemed to me, therefore, when 
the proposition was presented at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, to be. but an act of com- 
the State banks, 
to adopt the measure. And for these considera- 
tions I did at that time give it my support. But 
how stands the matter now? Under what circum- 
stances does the Senator now press his proposition? 
These local banks, these fiscal agents, have entirely 
failed to perform the duties required of them by 
the act of June 23d, 1836. Their part of the con- 
tract has been disregarded; and shall it be said that 
the obligation still rests on us to extend to these 
institutions the same favor? Was not the contract 
between the Government and the banks, and the 
obligations growing out of the contract, mutual 
and reciprocal—binding on both parties, or binding 
on neither party? The neglect or the failure on 
the one part, was a virtual discharge and release of 
the other. 


What was required of these banks under the act ` 


of June, 1836? 

“They. were to credit as specie all sums deposi- 
ted therein to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, and to pay all checks, warrants or 
drafts on such deposites, in specie, if required by 
the holder thereof.” 

“ To give, whenever required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the necessary facilities for trans- 
ferring the public funds from place to place, within 
the United States and the Territories thereof,and for 
distributing the same in payment of the public 
creditors, without charging commissions or claim- 
ing allowance on account of difference in ex- 
change.” 

And the act further provides: “that no-bank 
which shall be selected or employed as the place 
of deposite of the public money, shall:be discon- 
tinued as such. depository, or ‘the public money 
withdrawn therefrom, except for the causes herein 
after mentioned.” “If, at any time, any one‘of 
said banks shail fail or refuse to perform any of 
said duties as prescribed by this act, and stipulated 
io be performed by its contract; or if any of said 
banks shall, at any time, refuse to pay its own 
notes in specie, if demanded, etc. in any such case 
it shallbe the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to discontinue any such bank as a depository,” etc. 

The obligations imposed upon the deposite banks 
by the provisions of this act were explicit, and the 
duty. of the Secretary on their non-performance was 
equally plain. ` ` ; 

But the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia seeks to renew the connection which has 
existed- between the Government and the banks, 
on their resuming specie payments; and, notwith- 
standing their course and their conduct; notwith- 
standing the Government has performed to the 
letter its part of the contract; and notwithstanding 
the banks, for the last four months, have entirely 
failed, and still neglect, to fulfil ihe stipulations 
required by the act and by their contract, yet the 
Senator asks us to renew our relations with these 
institutions; to take the lead in this matter; to 
induce them to resume specie payment by pro- 
mising to give to them again the public deposites, 
and to receive for the public dues the bills of those 
banks which may resume specie payments. And 
a strong appeal has been made by the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from New York,(Mr.Tall- 
madge,) to their friends, to give to this proposition 
their support, as they did in February last. Circum- 
stances alter cases. The condition of our monetary 
affairs and the present condition of the local banks 
seems to my mind to furnish a good and sufficient 
reason for opposing at this time thissame measure 
to which at the last session I gave my feeble sup- 
port; and I think, by taking this course, {I am by no 
means obnoxious to the charge of inconsisteney. I 
then voted as I believed for the best; and f ‘shall 
now vote, as I think, for the best; but should I now 
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Senate.” 


vote for this amendment, I could not reconcile jt-to.. 


_my sense of public duty. 


' I would respectfully ask the Senator from Vir. l 
ginia if, for six months previous to the passage of. 


‘the act creating local banks as public depositories, ` 


there had been a géneral suspension of specie pay~- 
ments among all the local banks of the country; l 
that for.that period of time they had utterly dis. 
honored their own paper, and disregarded their 
obligations to. the public—would they have been. 
selected as public depositories? Certainly not, 
‘Would the Senator have supported a bill legalizing 
the receipt of their notes, when they might.resume . 
specie payments? Certainly not. Suppose that for 
six months prior to the passage of the act of June, 
1836, they had refused to pay specie for their bills, ` 
would that act have been passed? Certainly. not, 

Suppose the same state of things had existed for 
six months prior to the tenth of February, 1837, 
would the Senate have agreed to any such bill as 
that now proposed by the Senator from Virginia? 
Such would be the state of public feeling, and of | 
public sentiment, towards these institutions, under 
such circumstances, that no such measure would 
find favor. It would be a proceeding on the part 
of Congress directly countenancing such a depar- 
ture from public duty. . 

I would ask the Senator, in case he hadat any 
time seen fit to employ an agent to manage his own ` 
affairs, under his supervision; had made known to 
him his duties and his obligations, and had placed 
with that agent his pecuniary means; and the agent 
had used those means for his own benefit; that, _ 
when required to perform the duties of his agency, 
he was wholly unable to discharge the obligations 
imposed upon him—would the Senator very readily 
consent to a re-employment of the same agent, 
and again furnish to that agent his pecuniary 
means, under the same obligations? I think too 
highly of the discretion and prudence of the Sena- . 
tor to suppose that such would be his course of - 
conduct. There is a moral sense, a moral feeling, 
which; under such circumstances, would control 
the action of the Senator? har: 

Tam free to admit, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has stated, that the late President of the 
United States, in his last annual Message, and that 
the accompanying report of the Secretary of the ` 
Treasury, gave to these local banks a high character, 
and detailed with much particularity, their valuable 
and. extensive :services; their state and condition, 
their perfect ability to meet all their liabilities, were 
distinctly communicated to Congress. In admitting 
thus much, I by no means agree that. these public. . 
officers withheld from Congress any fact in relation 
to these institutions, important or necessary to be 
communicated. The then state and responsibility 
of the banks were truly and faithfully made known 
to Congress. And while the President, in his Mes- 
sage, remarked that “ experience continues to 
realise the expectations entertained as to the capaci- 


| ty of the State banks to perform the duties of fiscal 


agents for the Government, he, in the same 
Message, (speaking of the danger of excessive 
issues of bank paper,) observed that ‘‘it is to be 
hoped that nothing will now deter the Federal and 
State authorities from the firm and vigorous per- 
formance of their duties to themselves, and to the 
people in this respect.” i 

Whatever may have been the condition of the 
banks at the commencement of the last session of 
Congress, whatever may have been the condition 
of the banks at the time the Senator from Virginia 
first presented his proposition, there can beno mis- 
take as to their inability now to meet their engage- 
ments. Their acts for the last four months speak.a 
language which cannot be misunderstood ; . acts 
which may have been inevitable, but cannot fail to 
weaken the public confidence in those institutions, 

If the amendment of the Senator should be 
adopted, what would be the effect? The Secretary 
of the Treasury has necessarily discontinued the 
local. banks as the fiscal agents of the Government. 
Wot until these old agents shall resume specie pay-- 
ments can they. be employed; and what does ‘the 
Senator propose to have, done with the public funds 
in the interim? . Certainly. the Senator would. not 
wish to have them deposited with the local banks - - 
in their present acknowledged state of. delinquency: 
and if that should be the purpose of the Senator , 
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Jis amendment does not go far enough ; for with- 
out some express legal provision to that effect, the 
Secretary of the Treasury could not, as the law 
now stands, employ. these. local banks as fiscal 
agents. . What then does the Senator purpose to do 
with the public money antil the banks shall resume 
specie payment? It is supposed that so long as 
specie shall bear a premium in the market—so 
long as any portion of our forcign debt shall re- 
main ‘unsatisfied—this state of things must con- 
tinue. 


I can not, Mr. President, from any view which I 
can take of the proposition of the Senator from 
Virginia, give to it my support. i 


The Senator from South Carolina has proposed 
an amendment to the bill, which I shall, with some 
reluctance, support. T should have much preferred 
the bill as it came from the hands of the committee. 
‘The principle involved in the Senator’s amend- 
ment was matter of much. discussion before the 
committee, and it. was their conclusion, that a re- 
‘gard to the public interests. required nothing more 
of them than to report ‘the bill as it was reported, 
leaving’ the law of 1789 and the resolution of 1816 
„as obligatory as they hadever been. The commit- 
tee believed that no inconvenience or embarrass- 
ment whatever would arise, either to the Govern- 
ment, to the receivers, or to the public creditors, by 
leaving the law of 1789 and the resolution of 1816 
as they now stand; and in my judgment, the bill 
will not be improved by adopting the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. It, 
in effect, re-enacts the law of 1789 after the year 
1841; and to a certain extent, it, in effect, re-enacts 
the joint resolution of 1816 until 1841. Without 
the resolution of 1816, and without the amendment 
_ of the Senator from South Carolina, the practice of 
-the Government would go on as it did anterior to 
- 1816, with a proper regard to individual conve- 
nience and to public security. 


Mr. President, E voted for the deposite act of 
June, 1836; and, with the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Tallmadge,) I have seen no cause to regret it. 
. That vote was the deliberate act of my best judg- 
ment. It was given, not as has been avowed else- 
where, to make a gratuity to the States, or to make 
a systematic distribution of the common fund 
among the several States of this confederacy. No, 
sir, I voted for the deposite act with no such view, 
-and for no such purpose. I voted for it, as it was 
upon its face, and asit was intended to be—a mere 
deposite bill. It cannot fail to be recollecied,thatgreat 
-amounts of the public treasure had accumulated at 
- particular points; that so great.had been the accu- 
mulation at the places. of depesite in the State of 
New York, as well as in some other States of the 
Union, that it was alleged on this floor, that the 
public funds were thus put in jeopardy ; and 
again and. again was it reiterated, that it 
jt was the policy of the then administration so to 
controi the public treasure as to influence public 
politics. This was matter of charge: and to do 
away so groundless an imputation, and to provide 
further for a transfer of portions of the public mo- 
ney then in deposite in local banks, to the treasu- 
ries of the respective States, I supported the depo- 
site act of June, 1836. Not a sentiment did I then 
utter, not a vole did I then give, which can be 
made to conflict with the views I now entertain of 
that measure. It was a deposite bill throughout. 
The Committee on Finance, in relation to this 
subject, at the present session, have reported a bill 
providing for the postponement of the fourth m- 
stalment with the States, under the deposite act of 
June, 1836. That bil! found favor with me in the 
committee. I was in favor of reporting it to the 
Senate. I gave it my vote on its passage; but, sir, 
were these proceedings irreconcitabie with my 
support of the deposite act of 1836? No, Sit, no. 
J have stated the circumstances which elicited my 
support of that bill. It was to provide additional 
and safe depositories for the keeping of portions of 
_ the public money. At that'time we had in the va- 
~ tious depositories more than forty millions of dollars; 
and-on the first of January, 1837, we had in de- 
` posite thirty-seven millions; upon which the act 

“was intended to operate. But, sir, notwithstanding 


the peculiar phraseology of that gct, it was never i 
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intended by its friends that the Government of the 
United States should part with \ts control over that 
portion of the public funds which had been, pre- 
viousto the Ist January, 1837, in deposite with the 
banks, and was then in deposite with the States. It 
was the property cf the Government, and subjeet 
to its control, in accordance with the provisions of 
the deposite actitself. . But it was only that portion 
. of the public money. actually deposited with the 
States, which could be controlled by the terms of 
that act. 


That-part of the thirty-seven millions which had 
not, in point of fact, reached the treasuries of the 
‘respective States, could not be controlled by the act 
of June, 1836. It was subject to public appropri- 
ation. It had not been deposited with the States; 
and the States could not assert any claim to hold 
the public money ‘under the deposite act, which 
had not actually been deposited with them. The 
Secretary of th: Treasury had the same control, 
the same power, over the nine millions then in the 
local banks, as he had over any other portion of 
the public funds. It was subject to be controlled 
by the legislation of Congress: it was nothing more 
or less than a portion of the public money; and like 
‘any other portion, was alike liable to be absorbed 
by public appropriations. 

The Government, then, could rightfully use this 
portion of the public funds; and consequently, on 
the 1st of October, 1836, there would be no surplus 
which could be. deposited with the States. 
necessary and unavoidable demands of the Go- 
vernment had taken up the whole amount in the 
Treasury, and hence there could be no surplus; 
and for one, sir, I could not lend my aid in favor 
of any measure to borrow money for the purpose 
of depositing the same money with the States. I 
therefore voted for the bill to postpone the fourth 


offered to that bill by the Senator from Pennsyiva- 
nia, because I couid not give my aid to any propo- 
sition which should treat this deposite with the 
States as a donation to the States, or which should 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury any less con- 
trol of that portion of the public funds than he had 
over any other. 

It has been often said during this debate, that 
the recommendations contained in the Message of 
the President, and that the measures reported 
by the Committee on Finance, are not calculated to 
relieve the people from their present embarrass- 
ments; that they look exclusively to the accom- 
modation of the Government. The Senator from 
Kentucky contended that the postponment of the 
deposite of the fourth instalment with the States, 
was calculated to increase the pecuniary pressure, 
and that the bill providing for the issue of Treasury 
notes was but the creation of a public debt. That 
it was prepared to withhold nine millionsjusily due 
to the States under the deposite act of June, 
1836, and at the same time to impose a direct tax 
of ten millions upon their industry, for the re- 
demption of the debt tə he created by the issue 
of Treasury notes. Is this a fair and jast 
exposition of the matter? IfI am not wholly mis- 
taken in the view which I bave taken of this sub- 
ject, the bill proposing to postpone the deposite with 
the States of the fourth instaiment, is a relief mea- 
sure not only to. the depositories of the public mo- 
ney, but to the people themselves. It has been 
said here and elsewhere, that the amount required 
to be deposited with the States on the first of Octo- 
ber next, was within the control of the Treasury 
Department; that there were available means in 
the Treasury sufficient for the purpose. If the fact 
be so, Mr. President, the course of the Secretary is 
plain; his duty is explicit, and that daty will be 
faithfally performed. Lf there is no want of means, 
there is no occasion for the action of Congress; 
the law isin full force, and the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is fully set forth. : 

But the fact is not so; and it is the deficiency of 
means that has called for the interposition of Con- 
gress. If the Treasury was well supplied with 
available funds, how has it happened that, with so 


great unanimity, the Senate has, at this session, | 


authorized the loan of ten millions of dollara? If 
the operations of the Government could be carried 
forward unaided, why has the Executive been an- 


The. 


instalment; and I voted against the amendment | 


| 


thorized, by the act of the Senate, to. issue ten. mil- 
lions of -dollars in ‘Treasury notes?. “There can be 
no mistake upon this point; it is too: plain. forars 
gument; and the fact is incontrovertible tha he 
fourth instalment shall be required: to. bè deposited 
with the States.on the Ist of October next, Congress 
must provide the means. ‘They must authorize:a 
loan to some amount’for that express: object; “to 
enable the Treasury Department to execute thé act. 

Whether this has resulted from the’ inability: of 
the deposite banks to fulfil their engagements to 
the Government, or whether it has happened in 
consequence of the failure of the merchants: to -pay 
their duty bonds, or-whether from both causes, it 
is the same to the Treasury Department. Availa- 
ble means are not there, and will not and can. not 
be in the Treasury on the first of October, sufficient 
for the object; and hence the necessity of action on 
the partof Congress, either to- provide the means, or 
to postpone the instalment. 


Entertaining this opinion, Mr. President, Imust 
differ with the Senator from Kentucky. [cannot 
but regard the postponement of the deposite: of: the 
fourth instalment with the States, at a timé like 
this, as a relief measute—a relief to the local banks, 
to the depositories of the public money, and, of con- 
sequence, a relief to their debtors, to the people 
themselves. 


If nine millions of dollars are to be deposited 
with the States, that amount must be drawn from 
the debters to the Government, from the deposite 
banks and the importing merchants. If a requisi- 
tion shall be made onthe banks and upon the mer- 
chants, they would be compelled to enforce collec« 
tions from their debtors, and there is scarcely an 
individual in the community, however obscure, 
but would feel this postponement as a relief and 
accommodation to himself. ‘fhe banks and the 
merchants are the great creditors to the community, 
and any and every measure which shall-relieve 
them, is in‘practice and in effect a relief to the people. 

The postponement bill is a relief measure.: The 
Treasury note bill is a relief measure; it is amère 
temporary expedient; an authority to pledge the 
credit of the Government, until the ‘debtors to the 
Government can pay theirdues. The postpone- 
ment of the payment of the merchants’ bonds isa 
relief! measure—directly to the merchants, but indi- 
rectly and in effect to the people. 


The accommodation proposed to be exiended to 
the deposite banks is a. relief measure, giving time 
to those institutions, and enabling those institutions 
to give time to their debtors, The warehouse bill 
js a great relief measure, requiring cash payment 
for importations which shall enter into the con- 
sumption of the country, aud relieving the people 
and the Government from the very evils under 
which we are now laboring—the abuse of the’cre« 
dit system. 

Each and all these measures look directly to the 
relief of the Government and the people; and not- 
withstanding the speculations of gentlemen here 
and elsewhere, with respect to the true character of 
these measures, let them but be adopted—the 
bauks, the merchants, the people,will all anitein ex- 
pressing to their authors their deep sense of gratitude. 


TOTP ARTO 


SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 
Or CONNECTICUT.: 

In Senate, Wednesday, September 20, 1831.—- The bill 
imposing additional duties, as depositories.in cer- 
tain cases, on public officers, being under: con- 
sideration, 

Mr. NILES said: That he thought the question 
should not then be taken on the amendment of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) as it contained an important feature in’ the 
system cf finance which it is the object of the bill 
to establish, and the whole subject could be more 
conveniently debated together.” He believed there 
were several gentlemen who intended to address the 
Senate, and as he proposed to submit his views on 
the subject, if no other gentleman was prepared, he 
would go on at that time. . ; : 

Tle considered the subject, viewed in all its bear- 
ings, In a éonstitutional, financial, and political as- 
pect, as one of great importance, not inferior, per- 
haps, ta any which, for many years at least, has o¢s 
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lipied the attention of Congress. It was one to 

“which he had given some attention, and on which 
he had reflected much; yet- he should not probably 
have troubled the Senate with any remarks, had it 
not béen for the observations of his distinguished 
-friend ‘from Virginia (Mr. Rives) in. hisspeech yes- 
terday. :: That Senator, in support of the bill which 
“he: had introduced for designating the public funds, 
‘which ‘was similar in its provisions to the bill that 
passed-both Houses.of Congress last session, and 
which he (Mr. N.) and other friends of the ad- 
‘ministration then supported, made an eloquent ap- 
-peal.to:himself'and others to come out at this time 
in sapport of his present bill, or show good reasons 
“why they could not. do. so. f 

Mr. N. said he would respond to the call; he 
could riot support the gentleman’s bill, but he would 
‚endeavor “to give his reasons why he could not. 
“He last session gave his hearty support to the bill 
‘referred to; which passed with great unanimity. 
‘He did so because he considered that bill as con- 
‘taining no new principle, and only carrying out 
what was then the established policy of the Goy- 
ernment; it leftthe funds receivable for the revenue 
‘as they were placed by the joint resolution of 1816, 
but contained some provisions intended to operate 
„as inducements upon the Statebanks to discontinue 
the issue of notes of the lower ‘dénominations. . It 
was true the bill superseded the Treasury circular, 
‘and he (Mr. N.) was then disposed to do that, for 
‘the same téeasons: stated by the gentleman from 
‘Virginia; he also regarded that as a temporary 
measure, intended for a particular emergency, to 
arrest a special mischief. But he could not agree 
: With. the- Senator in the opinion that the. failure of 
thatact, and the continuance of the Treasury order, 
was one ofthe causes which had contributed to the 
_pectiniary: distress. of the country. He had, at the 
last session, supposed that the exigency which had 
ealled forth the. order had passed off, but had 
since become satisfied that he was mistaken ; such 
had been the condition of the finances of the Gov- 
‘ernment, and the monetary affairs of the country, 
‘that he'was fully persuaded the order had exerted 
a most salutary influence, alike favorable to the 
Government and to the country. 

It has secured the revenue received from the 
public lands, and reinforced the western banks with 
specie, which has enabled them to sustain them- 
‘selves, until. the general storm came upon them, as 
itswept over the whole country. But had it not 

: been for: the. operation. of the order, the western 
banks would not merely have suspended payment, 
but would have exploded months before they, in 
common with others, suspended payments. Ano- 
ther'good effect of the continnance of the order 
was, that it had drawn specie from the banks all 
over'the country, and thrown it into circulation 
‘among the people in the western States, where he 
understood more specie was to be found in circula- 
tion than in any other section of the Union. And 
the specie which had been received for the public 
lands had been an important resource to the Gov- 
ernment in its presentemergency. 

Mr. N.said ke gave his support to the currency 
bill because he did not then think the time had come 
‘to change the policy of the Government in respect 
to the funds in which the revenue was collected. 
Among the reasons why he could not then go with 
his distinguished friend from Missouri, (Mr. Ben- 


ton,) who so strenuously opposed the currency bill, | 


was the important fact, that the entire financial con- 
cerns of the Government, were then conducted 
through the agency of about ninety banks. It was, in 
his opmion, in vain to think to change our currency 
as long as we employed the agency of banks; as all 
public moneys deposited in them were immediately 
changed to bank credits. Fle then believed that, asfa 
preliminary step to the collection of the revenue in 
specie, we must dispense with the agency of banks, 
Sir, the late administration adopted a certain pol- 
icyin regard to the finances of the Government, 
and he (Mr. N.) saw no occasion to change that 
policy at the last session of Congress; and the ques- 
tion on which he and the Senator from Virginia 
differ, is, whether the great. changes which have 
since taken place, in the prostration, not only of 
: the :deposite banks, but of the entire banking sys- 
termi: of: the country, the serious embarrassments to 
the finances, and the general derangement of the 
monetary affairs of the nation, require a change in 
tha’ policy? Has the deposite bank scheme failed? 
The Senator from Virginia thinks not; he regards 
the present derangement as the result of tempora- 
ry causes, some of which originated in the meas- 
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ures of the Government; he thinks that, notwith- 
standing a gusi of wind may have capsized the de- 


` posite banks, they can be righted, refitted, and again 


put inservice. gut he (Mr. N.) thought the banks 
had failed in their duties both to the Government 
and to the public. . They had proved themselves to 
be either weak or faithless agents, and. perhaps 
both; they had suspended payment; they had been 


‘guilty of a voluntary act of bankruptcy, in a time 


of profound peace, and immediately following a pe- 
riod of unusual prosperity, (or what was so regard- 
ed;) and when they had in their vaults nearly thirty 
millions of the public funds. This suspension was 
entirely different from that of 1814, when the Gov- 
ernment itself had been the principal cause of the 
vast and dangerous issues of the banks, by which 
they were broken down. 

Whether the general and simultaneous failure of 
the banks was voluntary and fraudulent, as suppos- 
ed by some, or ameasure of necessity, arising from 
the over-action and imprudent management of 
those institutions, was not very material ; in either 
case they must be regarded as unsafe depositories 
of the public revenues. They might answer in 
ordinary times, when we had-a clear sky and 
smooth sea; when the commerce and finances of 
the country were stable and regular; but they 
could not be depended upon in times of difficulty. 
And in the present instance they had failed, and 
violated their engagements to the Government and 
to the public, without any apparent causc, other 
than their own mismanagement. He would not 
charge the banks of having voluntarily been faith- 
less agents ; but he would say that they had violat- 
ed their high and solemn obligations to the Gov- 
ernment and tothe public, without any reasonable 
efforts—he might almost say without any effort at 
all—to save their own credit and that of the com- 
mercial community. When the crisis came, main- 
ly brought on by their own imprudent action, how 
did they meet it? Did they breast the storm with 
the hearts and nerves which the occasion called 
for? did they make any reasonable efforts io 
weather it and save the country from the calamities 
which have overwhelmed it? Far, very far, from 
this. If we lock tothe point where the extended 
line of banks first gave way—the city of New York 
—we shall discover the strongest evidence of cow- 
ardice or treachery. What stand did the banks 
make? how long did they sustain themselves 
against a run? -The Bank of England, in 1825, 
sustained itself against arun for an entire year, 
and when a general panic prevailed. Why, sir, a 
frail concern¥having first given way, and been 
Docked, somejof the people, as was natural, became 
alarmed ; but there was ho general panic; a crowd 
gathered round the banks; they were not deposit- 
ors or persons who had means to acquire any con- 
siderable demands against banks; most of them 
probably were ‘ boot-blacks,’ ‘chimney-sweeps,’ and 
*“wash-women,’ with a single bill each of the lower 


, denomination ; or perhaps they were of that class 


of citizens, who aie becoming very notorious of 
late—the loco focos; the officers of the banks look 
out at their windows and see this formidable array 
of persons, all armed with their ‘ promises to pay,” 
about to make an assault upon the banks. What is 
to be done ? can we makea stand? can we defend 
ourselves against this formidable enemy? . They 
did not, however, hesitate Jong; but, concluding 


. that “ discretion was the better part of valor,” they 


determined to shut their doors, and keep their cred- 
itors out. This was certainly a convenient mode 
of paying debts. At other places, the shutiing up 
of the banks was equally sudden; and, what is not 
a litle remarkable, and caleulated to excite a sus- 
picion that something was wrong, is the fact, that 
the suspension at New Orleans, Mobile, and other 
places, occurred a few days after thatat New York, 
but before there could have been any communica- 
tion. These facts are at least calculated to excite 
a suspicion that there was a previcus understand- 
ing among the principal banks in the different ei- 
ties that they were to suspend payment about the 
time the explosion took place. 

But, however this may be, he would ask whether 
any one can believe that the banks made any rea- 
sonable efforts to sustain their own credit and that 
of the couniry ? Can the deposite banks, some ot 

vhich possessed millions of the public money, 
vhich closed their doors and stopped payment un- 
der such circumstances, be regardet as faithful 
fiscal agents? Was it not the duiy of these corpo- 
rations to have attempted to sustain their credit, 
and to have paid out one quarter or one half of 
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their specie before they shut their doors in the face 
of their creditors? Ifthey had met the.shock res- 
olutely, and with a willingness to incur a sacri. 
fice, who can say that they might not have gone 
safely through the crisis? ` 

Mr. N. said he had lately seen a report of the 
Governor of the Bank of France, for the year past, 
The money pressure has. visited that country; 
notin the same severity that it has prevailed in 
England and the United States. ‘There the bank: 
prepared itself to meet the shock; instead of con... 
tracting, it enlarged its discounts, extended thetime: 
of its credits, and, in addition to its own notes, put 
into circulation more than one hundred millions of” 
francs in specie. To enable it to do this, and ay-. 
rest a money crisis, it purchased, at a heavy sacri- 
fice, nearly twenty millions of francs of coin ang 
bullion. But what sacrifices did the banks make: 
here, to sustain their own credit, or that of the: 
commercial community and of the Government? 
In the face of these notorious facts, how can it be 
denied that the deposite banks have proved faith- 
less and unsafe depositories of the public funds? 
They have stopped payment in a time of peace, 
and without an effort fo sustain themselves. Can 
we trust them again under such circumstances? 
This failure of the deposite banks, and palpable 
breach of trust, has occasioned serious embarrass- 
ments to the Government as well as to the country, 
and it is the sole cause why we are now assembled 

ere. i 

Sir, connected with the employment of the State 
banks as agents of the Treasury, was a purpose of“ 
controlling their operations tosome extent, and thus: 
improving the paper currency. He believed that 
this formed no part of the original object of the late 
President; but it was afterwards engrafted in the 
system, and regarded by many as an essential part 
of it. This feature in ‘the deposite bank scheme 
is what seems so highly to recommend it to the 
Senator from Virginia. The bill he has now in- 
troduced eontains provisions intended as: induce- 
ments to the State banks not to issue notes of the 
lower denominations. So far as the regulation of 
the State banks, and a restriction upon their issues, 
formed a part of the system, what success had at- 
tended it? He was sorry to say none, or very little. 
The hopes which were once entertainetl in this 
respect, were now blown to the winds. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia still thinks that it is the duty of 
this Government to attempt to control and improve 
the paper currency of the country by means of its 
revenues, and that this can be accomplished by 
employing the State banks.as fiscal agents. ‘The 
gentleman ceriainly has strong: faith, the faith of 
the grain. of mustard’seed; to which: he so happily 
alluded in his speech. | ° 

Sir, the evils of our banking and paper money 
system are toodeeply rooted and too broadly extend- 
ed to be corrected or mitigated by any such pallia~ 
tives. If the inducements, or considerations of inter« 
est, held out to the deposite banks, will induce them. 
to give up their small-notes, and conduct their busi- 
ness with some little regard to the public interest, 
how are those banks to influence or control other 
State banks? Talk about reforming the State banks 
through the agency of your financial measures! 
Why, since this attempt commenced, the increase 
of banking capital and poper issues has greatly ex- 
ceeded any former period. The tide of paper 
money has been rising and swelling until its bitter 
waters have spead over the whole land, leaving be. 
hind everywhere the evidences of their corrupting 
and deleterious infinences. . 

In many of- the States the banking capital had 
been increased one hundred per cent. since 1830, 
and in others three or four hundred per cent. ; and 
their issues had increased in proportion. ` It is true 
that the issue of small bills has been prohibited in: 
several of the States; not in consequence of our 
fiscal measures, but as the resùlt of the impetus 
which may here:have been given to public senti- 


“ment. 


But (Mr. N. said) the more he reflected on this fea- 
ture in the deposite bank scheme, the more he was 
dissatisfied with it. What is it but an attemptonthe 
part of this Government, indirectly, and through the 
form of contracts, to supervise and control the locat 
institutions of the States? The object he admitted 
to be good, although he thought impracticable. But 
he spoke of the principle, which he believed to be 
unsound and dangerous. The banking corporations 
are a part of the jocal institutions of the States, as- 
much as colleges and courts of justice. Can the 


‘Federal Government rightfully interfere to impose- 
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testrictious and regulate the action of State institu- 
tions? That Congress, or the Executive, can do 
this directly, no one will contend; and can we effect, 
by indirect means, what we have confessedly no 
power to: accomplish by direct legislation? Can we 
use the funds of this Goverment to buy up State 
institutions, forthe purpose of moulding them ac- 
cording to our will? Asa friend of the rights of 
the States, he must say hefelt alarmed at such doc- 
trines. The deposite bank system was resorted to 
in 1833, in a great emergency, when the United 
States Bank was attempting to crush the State in- 


stitutions, and at that time was a wise, if notan in- : 


dispensible, measure; but the object of superintend- 
ing and reforming the State banks wasthen no part of 
thesystem. It is now abandoned, and he rejoiced at 
it, considering it impracticable; and resting on very 
questionable principles. 

Whether, therefore, we look to the direct object 
of the deposite bank system, the safe-keeping and 
disbursement of the revenue, or the incidental ad- 
vantage of improving the currency, it was (Mr. N. 
thought) not to be disputed that the measure had 
failed. ‘The connexion between the Treasury and 
the State banks is at an end; it has*been dissolved 
by the banks themselves; and the only question now 
is, whether it shall be renewed. He, for one, 
thought not. . ` 

The deposite bank scheme being, as he consider- 
ed, out of the question, there were but two plans re- 
maining for the management of the finances. The 
first of these is a national bank. He did not know 
that this exciting question would be agitated at this 
time; there were some memorials, but no distinct 
proposition, before us in relation to it; and although 
a national bank seemed to fall within the scope of 
the present debate, he was not disposed to go into 
any general discussion of that question, Of the 
constitutional and political considerations which 
belonged to it, he would say nothing; but he would 
make a few suggestions on one or two financial 
points. The re-establishment of a national bank is 
now asked for on new and distinct grounds. Tt is 
not as a fiscal agent of the Government; it is not so 
much for its capacity in facilitating commercial 
transactions that Congress is now appealed to to 
establish another bank of the United States; but it 
is asked for asa general regulator of the currency of 
the country; to regulate, superintend, and control the 
operations of the State banks. It is on this ground 
mainly, if not exclusively, that the mercantile com- 
munity desire the re-establishment of a national 

ank. f 

The Board of Trade of the city of New York, in 
-the circular which they have sent all over the coun- 
‘try, to set the friends of a United States Bank in 
motion, say: ‘‘ Flere are several hundred banks, 
with an indefinite power to issue paper money, and 
twenty-seven legislatures, possessing indefinite 
power to create banks at their own will. The banks 
cannot control each other, nor can the State legis- 
latures conttol them; so’ that there is no efficient 
check on the ‘exercise of this immense power, upon 
which every man’s property depends for its value, and 
every man’s labor for tts reward. ‘That their instru- 
mentality has been useful, ifnot indispensably neces- 
sary, is willingly admitted; but to their safe admin- 
istration it was early deemed essential that the Gov- 
ernment, charged with the care of the circulating me- 
dium, should, by means of its revenue, superintend, 

and, to a certain degree, control their movements.” 

The Board of Trade of our great commercial em- 
poreum may be regarded as speaking the sentiments 
of the commercial class generally in the country; 
and we see in.the public papers, and every where, 
the almost universal sentiment among the advo- 
cates of a national bank, that itis the only regulator 
of the currency of the country; and it is to the fail- 
ure to renew the charter of the late Bank of the 


United States that they attribute the rapid increase | 


of banking institutions in the States the last few 
years. It would be difficult to use language more 
condemnatory to the whole banking system than 
that contained in the circular of the Board ef Trade. 
What are we to think of a system which contains 
within itself no sustaining or regulating principle ? 
Such an institution must have within itself the seeds 
of destruction. 
which cannot eontrol themselves, which cannot 
control one another, and which cannot be control- 
led by the very power that-created them? 

Büt this unmanageable machinery of State banks, 
which possesses within itself the very principles of 
disorder, is to be controlled and regulated by a na- 
tional bank, so ag to render i-highly useful, That 


What are we to think of banks | 


} 


a large and very respectable portion: of the commu- 
nily honestly entertained this opitiion, can hardly 
be disputed. But it appeared to him without any 
foundation in theory, and not only unsupported, 
but directly opposed to all experience both in this 
country and England. How are one set of banks 
(for a national bank with numerous branches is, 
lor most purposes, only so many independent insti- 
tutions) constructed on the same principles, and 
moved by the same impulses and motives, to con- 


‘trol and regulate another set of banks every way 


similar? If we examine the position and the rea- 
sons @ priori, it appears to have no support; and if 
we view itin the lights.of experience, it seemed to 
him strange that such an opinion should ever have 
prevailed to the extent it has. : 

The strong reason now urged for anational bank, 
was, in his opinion, one of the greatest objections 
to such an institution. That a national bank has 


and necessarily must exert great power over many . 


of the smaller institutions of the States, was a point 
not to be controverted. But the question is, whether 
this influence tends to give stability to the paper 
currency, or increase its fluctuations ?. What are 
the evils of our paper currency, and indeed of all 
paper currencies? 
ruinous fluctuations, or periodical and almost con- 
stant expansions and contractions. Is it not appa- 
rent that the concentrated power of a great institu- 
tion, operating upon this floating mass, must agi- 
tate and keep it in constant commotion? And do 
we not know, in point of fact, that all the great and 
distressing revulsions in this country since 1816, 
were preceded by large expansions by the United 
States Bank? Was not this the case in 1817, and 
the first half of 18187 From July, 1817, to Feb- 
ruary, 1818, the discounts of the bank were in- 
creased about twenty millions of dollars, or nearly 
one hundred per cent. This preceded, and in no 
small degree contributed, to the severe embarrass- 
ments and distress which followed, and which lasted 
nearly threeyears. The pressure for money in 1826 
was preceded by the increased discounts of the bank 
during 1825, which f.vored the speculations in cot- 
ton, and led to an excess of imports over the pre- 
ceding years of twenty-five or thirty per cent. ‘Che 
bank, having increased its discounts in 1831, cur- 
tailed and brought on a pressure in 1832, and oc- 
casioned an excess of importations in 1831 of 
more than forty per cent. over the ten preceding 
years, with the exception of 1825. The contrac- 
tion of about twenty millions after the removal 
of the deposites in 1833, it is weli known, brought 
on the severe pressure and panic of 1834. 

Yet, with these facts staring us in the face, it is 
seriously contended that a national bank is the 
only regulator of the currency, and the only thing 
calculated to resirain and check the action of the 
local institutions. He considered a national bank 
dangerous and pernicious under any. circumistan- 
ces; but he should fecl much less objection to it 


if its notes formed the only paper currency. In 


that case, we should only be exposed to its own 
contractions and expansions; but with onr present 
system of State banks, there is superadded to its 
own fluctuations the ebb and flood tides of that im- 
mense floating mass of paper supplied by the local 
institutions. 

There was one other point of view in which he 
would consider a bank of the United States. The 
re-establishment of such an institution is regarded 
by many as the most effectual mode of immediate 
relief to the country, by compelling the State banks 
to resume specie payments. He concurred with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
that no measure could operate more injuriously 
and harshly on present difficulties than this. In 
1816, in a state of things somewhat similar, the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) then in the other branch of Congress, đe- 
clared that a bank was not the proper remedy. 
He said, “in my opinion, any remedy to be applied 
to this evil must be applied to the depreciated mass 
of paper itself. It must be some measure which 
would give life to this mortified mass of the body 
politic. This evil was not to be remedied by in- 
troducing a new paper circulation. The estab- 
lishment of a nationa! bank was not, in his opin- 
ion, the proper remedy.” He said “the whole 
strength of the Government ought to be put forth 
to compel the payment of the duties and taxes in 
the lawful currency of the country. Gold and 
silver was the law of the land at home, and the 
law of the world abroad. The only Jegitimate 
power of Congress was to interdict. the paper of 


Its tendency to excess, and its | 
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such banks as do not pay specie fiom -béing re- 
ceived at the custom-house.” ~~ pee Boe 
Mr. N: said these sentiments were sound, ‘and He 
fully concurred in them; if trueand’ applicable to: 
the crisis in 1816, they were equally'so now. “And: 
how did the remedy adopted, a` national bank, 
restore to life the “mortified. mass” of paper’ 
money? Why, in the same manner thata surgeon’ 
saves the life of a patient by “extensive amputa- 
tions; an arm, a leg, leaving nothing but the dis- 
membered trunk.. If, in that case, the patient sut- 
vived,-his sufferings were. great, and for nearly 
three years he languished in a low and ‘feeble ‘state. 
The contraction of currency was the most ‘rapid 
and extensive, and attended by consequerices the 
most afflicting and calamitous of which there are, 
perhaps, any examples in modern times. TRE 


Of the one hundred and ien millions of paper 
money-which was in circulation in 1816, all was 
annihilated but forty five millions, according to the - 
authority of Mr. Crawford. ‘But even this de- 
struction of more than sixty per, cent. of the 
depreciated mass of paper did not give soundness 
to what remained, until the lapse:of nearly four 
years. Ina report made in 1820, Mr. Crawford 
says, ‘‘that in many of the States, the great. mass 
of the currency is not even ostensibly convertible,” 
and that, ina “great part of the Union, the con- 
vertibility of paper was rather, nominal than real.” 
Of the deep and extensive distress which this pro- 
cess of restoring the currency occasioned, he’ says, 
“all intelligent writers upon currency agree, 
that when it is decreasing in amount, poverty and 
misery must prevail. The correctness of. the opin- 
ion is too manifest to require proof. The united 
voice of the nation attests its accuracy. As there 
is no recorded example, in the history of nations, 
of a reduction of the currency so rapid and so ex- 
tensive, so but few examples have occurred of 
distress so general and so severe as that which has 
been exhibited in the United States, ‘To the evils 
of a decreasing currency are superadded those of a 
deficient currency. But notwithstanding it is de- 
ficient, it is still depreciated. As the currency, at 
least in some parts of the Union, is depreciated, it 
must, in those. parts, suffer a further reduction be- 
fore it becomes sound. The nation must continue 
to suffer until this is effected.” >+ ie 


Such was the picture of distress exhibited at the 
end of four years after the establishment of the 
United States Bank, which is regarded by some as 
a universal panacea, or sovereign remedy, for all 
disorders in commercial and monetary affairs. 
Like a patient slowly recovering from a fever, the 
whole country languished for three years; its re- 
sources exhausted; its industry paralyzed; andits 
whole energies inactive and dormant. The ruin 
to private fortunes, and the destruction of property, 
was Immense; almost every description of property 
fell fifty per cent., and some much more. Every 
kind of business, excep! that which is the.basis.and 
support of all others, was entirely prostrated ; and 
even agriculture was’ so depressed, that the prices 
of the products of the soil fell fifty,and many seven- 
ty five, per cent. These were some of ‘the early 
fruits of a national bank,asa remedy for a disordered 
eurrency and a deranged state of the commercial 
interesis of the country. In the history of England 
we have many similar examples of the kind of 
balm which a national bank pours into the wounds 
of a bleeding and suffering people; in 1793, 1797, 
1814, and 1825.. At the latter period of revulsion, 
nearly forty millions of dollars of currency of the 
private banks was annihilated, and a scene of dis- 
tress and ruin presented truly appalling. 

Sir, said Mr. N., I have said all I propose to say 
in regard to-two financial schemes, and it now re- 
mains for me to take some notice of the third, which 
the bill before us is intended to introduce. This 
last is characterized as a novel and untried. experi- 
ment, although much older than either of the others. 
It is the system on which the ancient:and. most 
modern nations have conducted their finances; it 
is, at any rate, as ancient as 1789, as oldas the con- 
stitution which we have all sworn to:support and to 
regard as the rule and guide of our actions. 

This plan consists of the employment of federal 
officers, to execute that portion-of the Executive 
power which pertains to the keeping and disburse- 
ment of the revenue. This.seems to be the natural 
course, and is, at Jeast, recommended by its sim- 
plicity and conformity to the.true spirit of the con- 
stitution.. Can any one believe, on perusing. that 
instrument, that its framers contemplated the agency 
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.of banks, either State or federal, in the keeping 


and disbursement of the revenue? Has not the 
:employment of banks, from the first, been a mani- 
fest departure from the plain and obvious. course 
‘indicated by the constitution, and may not this de- 
-parture be justly regarded as the source-of all our 
ancial.embarrassments and difficuliies ? 
 iBut.is the proposed system practicable? Thisis, 
perhaps, the most important question connected 
with the whole subject. Is there any thing in the 
constitution, or in. the nature of the fiscal duties of 
“the Government, that renders the agency of banks 
appropriate and necessary ?. If that part of the Ex- 
ecutive power which relates to the finances cannot 
“be executed except by bank agency, then a system 
of banks becomes an essential part of the Govern- 
‘fent itself, and enters into its very elements. It 
becomes a bank Government, and cannot exist inde- 
pendent of banks in some form. And if it is not 
‘Maintained that banks are absolutely necessary as 
‘fiscal agents, to insist that their agency is the 1ost 
suitable and. appropriate means of executing a por- 
-tion of the Executive power, would seem to lead to 
‘the-same conclusion, the same connexion between 
the Government and banks. Butthose who profess 


to be opposed to a bank of the United States, will . 


„do well to pause before they come to either of the 

above conclusions: for if the operations of the 

Government cannot be carried on without the agency 
“of banks, or if banks are the most suitable and ap- 
“propriate means for executing the powers relating 

to the revenue, does it not follow that we must have 
a federal bank? Is it not apparent that to admit 
that bank agency is necessary in the management 

‘of the finances, is the strongest possible argument 
‘in support of a national bank? Sir, the two ques- 

tions are identical; they are but one; for to say that 
a bank is necessary as a fiscal agent, is to say that 
we must have a national bank. ‘This, sir, is a 
complete independent system of Government; it 
possesses within itself all the necessary functions of 
a Government. Jt1s in no particular dependant on 
the States, so far as its own action is concerned; 
and least of all can it be in so important a function 
as that of its finances. Ifit has not within itself the 
power to manage its finances, then it is no Govern- 
- ment; itis dependant on the States almost to the 

‘game extent as the old confederation, which had no 

“nower over a revenue. but by requisitions upon the 

tates; Hes this Government any control over the 
State bani s?: Has it any right to command their 
services? And, in times of party excitement, 
might not many of the States prohibit their banks 
from acting as agents of the Government? “What 
security can there be in a reliance on State institu- 
tions? ‘Who control the banks, and what is their 
spirit?» Do they not presentthe embodied elements 
of aristocracy, and have they not usually been op- 

‘posed to the Government, when administered by 

agents possessing the confidence of the great body 
of the people? Sir, there is no avoiding the con- 
olusion, that, if bank agency is necessary, we must 
havea federal bank, which we can control our- 
selves, or, at least, havea legal right to control}, But 
hosuch agency is necessary. The proposed system 
is-not only practicable, but natural, simple; and, 
Mr. N. did not hesitate to say, would be found, on 
trial, to be as convenient as the State bank ma- 
chinery. . ; 

If authority is of any avail, Mr. N. said he would 
tefer to that of Mr. Gallatin, whose great experience 

‘and learning, as:a financier, no one would dispute. 

He says, ‘it must be acknowledged, that inasmuch 
as the -revenne may be collected, and the public 
money may be Kept in the public chests, and trans- 
ferred to distant places without the assistance of 
banks; as all this has once been done in lhe United 
States, and continues to. be done ‘in several coun- 
tries without any public bank; it cannot be asserted 
that those institutions are absolutely necessary for 
those purposes, if we take the word necessary in 
that strict sense which has been alluded to.” He 
“thinks, however, it would be more inconvenient 
and expensive. N . 

- What, then, are the objections to it? Several 
‘have been urged, which he would briefly notice. 
Tt is'said that it will increase the expense, and that 

the public funds will be unsafe. The question of 
expense was too unimportant, in his estimation, to 
be deserving. of any serious consideration ; if the 
expense should be double, triple, or quadruple what 
it has beenvestimated at, it would be a matter of no 
‘moment with-him: © As to the securiy of the public 
funds, he thought they would at least be as safe as 
jn the banks. Can we not pul as much confidence 
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in our own officers, appointed by, and accountable 


to, this Government, subject to the regulations, and . 


pains, and. penalties, which may by law be pre- 
scribed, as we can in the officers of mere corpora- 
tions, over whom we have no control, and who are 
no way accountable to us for their conduct.. We 
have no remedy, either civil or criminal, against 
any officer of a State bank for embezzling our funds, 
our only remedy is against the corporation, and 
‘that by suit, like any othercreditor. But the power 
of supervision and removal, which will be appli- 
cable to officers of our own, anda frequent exam- 
ination ofthe state of their funds and accounts, as 
provided for in this bill, is a source of great secu- 
rity. But it is said. if we entrust our funds in 
banks, we have the capital of the institution as a 
reliance to make good any defalcation. But if our 
moneys were embezzled or wasted by the officers of 
a bank, the same fraudulent conduct would waste the 
capital also, How many banks in the Union have 
experienced such a catastrophe? There is one 
circumstance greatly in favor of the proposed 
scheme, as regards security. The federal officers 
are to be the mere Keepers of the public money ; they 
are not to use it; whereas, the banks are expressly 
authorized to use your funds, and do use them, as 


a part of their capital; and, of course, they are ` 


subjected to allthe hazards and contingencies at- 
tending the banking business. There is another 
important point of difference: there are general 
causes which operate upon all banks at the same 
time, and which may prostrate the whole at once, 
to the most serious embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment. This is precisely our present condition. 
But there are no such causes which can operate on 
federal officers; an individual may prove faithless 
or fraudulent, but that cannot seriously affect the 
public interest. : 

It is further objected, that the proposed plan will 
withdraw the public funds from use; this is true. 
But who have arightto use the public moneys for 
their own benefit? Their use, herctofore, hasbeen 
almost exclusively confined to one class, the mer- 
chants, who have had a monopoly of the privilege, 
if it is one; the privilege is also confined to the 
places where the revenue is collected. Is this just ? 
The only sound principle is, that the public funds, 
which belong to the whole people, shall not be used 
by any oné, but kept sacred until wanted to pay the 
public creditors, and the, expenses of the Govern- 
ment. ; 

Is it not the fact that the merchants have been 
doing business on the funds of the Government, 
that has occasioned most of the clamor and excite- 
ment which has existed in the commercial commu- 
nity in regard to almost every financial measure 
which the condition of the country or ils revenue 
have required? Is it not time this cause of disturb- 
ances was removed? But, sir, we are gravely told 
by the honorable Senator from Virginia, that the 
bill, with the amendment, which provides prospect- 
ively for collecting and disbursing the revenue in 
specie, will introduce two kinds of currencies—one 
for the Government, its officers, contractors, and so 
forth, and.one for the people. He was:sorry to see 
such an objection, which he would not say was taken 
from the newspapers of the day, put forth from such 

a quarter. “Why, the Senator himself, seems to be 


sensible that it will be regardedas an ad captandum’ 


argument; yet, in the same breath, he informs us 
that he discovers in it the germs of an aristocracy. 
Thé officers of the Government were to have a 
“better currency,” but rags were good enough for 
the people. But this currency of the privileged 
order, is no “better” than the public officers are en- 
tilled to by law; it is no “better” than we have 
agreed to pay them; no “better” than justice enti- 
tlesthemto. To pay the public creditors in any 
thing but the lawful currency, or what is equiva- 
lent thereto, is to defraud them; and this was the 
first tume he had heard it urged, that democracy 
consisted in cheating the public creditors. This ar- 
gument was hardly deserving of a serious refuta- 
- tion; it was better adapted to the newspapers of the 
day than to the Senate. The simple fact is, there 
never has been, and never can be, but one curren- 
cy, so far as this Government is concerned, which 
is the lawful currency of the United States, or what, 
for the time, is deemed equivalent thereto. How 
would the Senator remedy the supposed evil? 
Would he require the revenues to be collected and 
paid in the paper issues of broken banks? And of 
which banks? How will he distinguish between 


those which have only suspended payment, and 


: objections. 
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are not the only paper currency which the people 
use; there are small notes, bills, and shinplasiers 
issued by all. sorts of corporations, and even by 
boot-blacks and chimney-sweeps. Would the gen- 
tleman have the Government receive and pay out 
these shinplasters, so as.to bring about the equality 
between the people and the Government? This 
Government has no control over these spurious. 
paper issues, whether fromcorporations or individ- 
uais; it did not authorize them, and it cannot sup- 
press them. If the people suffer themselves to be 
defrauded, is that a reason why the Government 
should be defrauded also? Or is it a reason why 
the Government should encourage these frauds: 
upon others, and upon the whole community % 

But the Senator further informs us that the pro-- 
posed plan, which he insists should be called a sub- 
treasury scheme, will open the flood-gates to Exec- 
utive influence; and this seems to be his strong po- 
sition. If this was true in point of fact, it would: 
be an objection possessing great force. But to sus- 
tain it, the gentleman draws largely upon his im- 
agination. He looks beyond the present bill, 
which, he says, is only the germ of the system, 
which, when fully developed, will produce fifty 
thousand officers, like the establishment of the Re- 
ceivers General in France. As this objection rest- 
ed mainly on extraordinary flights of imagina- 
tion, and as he (Mr. N.) had no capacity for such 
flights, he could not, perhaps, perceive its truth. 
He was willing to admit that it might hereafter be 
found necessary to enlarge somewhat on the plan 
as now proposed, and, at three or four points, to add 
some few additional officers, to be specially charged 
with the keeping and disbursement of the public: 
moneys. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New Orleans, he thought were the only places 
whereany such additional officers could be required; 
but as the mint and branch mints are to be places of” 
deposite, it was quite uncertain whether any re- 
ceivers or new treasury oflicers would be required.. 
But as to the army of fifty thousand, they will never 
have any existence, except in the warm and fertile 
imagination of the Senator, who has so. strong: 
faith in his own foreboding, that, even now, he can 
seein a grain of mustard seed (the smallest of all 
reede) springing into life, a large plant, spreading 
broad its branches, whilst the birds of prey areseem 
lighting upon them, ready to devour the substance 
of the people. But when we descend from these 
airy flights, and look at this subject as it is, weshall 
find that this army of fifiy thousand officers dwin- 
dles down toa few clerks; for, as the bill now stands, 
it-does not provide for the appointment of any other 
officers. And should it be found necessary to en- 
large the system, as he had supposed it possibly 
might hereafter, the increase of patronage to the 
Executive can amount to no more than the appoint- 
ment of some fifteen or twenty additional officers. 
These officers can have no extraordinary influence 
from having the keeping of the public funds, as: 
they will not be permitted to use them in an any: 
way or manner whatever. He was aware that it: 

as elsewhere, if not here, charged upon this sys-- 

tem, that it placed the whole public treasure in the 
hands, and under the control, of the Executive. 
But every one knows that this is entirely incorrect ;; 
that the President, or the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, can have no more actual control over the funds, 
on the proposed plan, than they now have. The 
President can have no direct control in either case, 
and the Secretary cannot draw a dollar from the 
Treasury, except in pursuance of appropriations 
made by Jaw. 

But, sir, I wish to call attention to the great point 
of distinction between the proposed plan and the 
deposite bank scheme. It is this—that the former 
is entirely free from any moneyed influence, That 
is the only influence which. we have to fear; that 
is the subtle poison which is to corrupt the very 
fountains of our liberties; that is the secret ene- 
my, which, like the worm that never dies, is knaw- 
ing upon the very vitals of our free institutions. 
In the one plan, the public funds are not to be loan- 
ed or used; they, therefore, can neither benefit any 
one, hor corrupt any one; but, in the other case, the 
public funds are to be loaned through the agency 
of- banks. But this is not all, nor the worst. The- 
deposite bank system, as established by. the act of” 
1836, is subject tothe most weighty and alarming: 
Those provisions of the bill were not: 
sufficiently considered; they passed without discus 
sion; the attention of all being engrossed. by the 
sections of the bill relating to a deposite of the suri 


those which are really insolvent? But bank notes i| plus with the States, 
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That act provides that all the public revenues. 


shall be deposited in State banks, to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that, when the’ 
amount exceeds a certain, sum. the banks are to 
pay interest at a certain rate. ‘The banks are also 
required, as part compensation for the use of the 
public deposites, to perform the duties of pension 
agents.. What are these principles but a proposi- 
tion for -a ‘compact with. the State banks? and 
when acceded to by any bank, it becomes a com- 
pact between the Government and such bank. And 
what is the nature of this compact? Why, fhat 
the United States is to become a sort of “partner 
in trade” with the deposite banks. It is, in fact, 
sir, æ system of banking on the part of the United 
States, carried on ‘through the agency of State 
banks, that agency resting on contract. If an in- 


dividual was to contract with a bank for the use, ` 


for an indefinite time, of a large sum of money, 
to.be employed for banking purposes; for which he 
was to receive either a stipulated interest or a cer- 
tain share of the general -earnings of the -bank, 
would not such individual be engaged in the bank- 
ing business? Sir, under this deposite bank sys- 
tem, the United States, during the year1836,was car- 
ryingon amore extensive banking business than any 
institution iñ this country, as it had between forty 
and fifty millions, all employed in-banking opera- 
tions. Butnotonly are the funds of the Government 
to.be used for loansand discounts, but they are blend- 
ed with those of the deposite banks; and, by this 
sort of political copartnership in banking, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.may acquire, lo some ex- 
tent, an influence over the general business of the 


bank, and over its own capital, as well as that fur- | 


nished by the Government. ? 

The act contemplates that, by this compact, the 
bank is to submit to his supervision; it is periodi- 
cally to report to him the state of its affairs, and 
to-submit to such restrictions and regulations as he 
may prescribe, so far as he is authorized to do this 
by the act. The act also imposes restrictions.as to 
the issuing. of small bills ‘on the deposite banks, 
which is virtually modifying their charters. 


Now, sir, compare the two systems in respect to 
their bearing on Executive influence: the one, 
makes a small addition to the patronage of the 
President, the other not only adds to Executive 

atronage, (for the designation of deposite banks 
isan item of patronage,) but it brings the Govern- 
ment into direct connexion. with the moneyed in- 
stitutions of the country. In some -instarices, a 
single bank has had several millions of the public 
funds, using them as a capital for discounts. How 
many persons would be interested in the mainten- 
ance of that fund in the bank? AJ the stockhold- 
ers, to the amount of several thousands, whose div- 
idends would be greatly increased; in some in-. 
stances, no doubt, more than one hundred per cent. 
He had known something of one deposite bank, 
whose dividends were increased nearly at that rate. 
The customers of the bank, and all dependent upon 
it, have also an interest. “oF ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury has not abused 
the power improperly conferred upon him; but’the 
influen#e of this system was great and dangerous. 
It ‘was a moneyed influence, which ought to be, so 
far as possible, kept out of the Government. The 
use of the public funds was entirely wrong, and to 
receive interest was increasing the evil. Instead 
of swelling the flood-tide of Executive power, the 
proposed plan would destroy that dangerous mon- 
eyed influence which belongs to the present sys- 
tem, the most to be deprecated of all Executive 
power. 

But it is said that, if this bill was to pass, the re- 
sult would be the establishment ofa Treasury bank. 
Surely there is nothing in this bill which has any 
connexion with a Treasury bank, nor could he see 
any tendency it had to such a result. If a Treas- 
ury bank should be established, it must be by the 
subsequent action of Congress, wholly independent 
of the proposed financial measure. He hardly 
knew what the Senator from Virginia meant by a 
‘Treasury bank; but if it means only the issuing of 
a limited amount of Treasury notes or dratis, based 
on the funds of the Government and the faith of the 
United States, and receivable for the public dues, 
he should not be much alarmed al such a bank, 
provided he could be satisfied as to our constitu- 
tional power to establish it. He agreed with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) in the 
opinion thata limited amount of paper of that 
description would be found extremely convenient, 


5 


| 


vail, both here and elsewhere. 


not only for the financial concerns of the Govern- 
ment, but for exchange, and other commercial pur- 
poses. It would betruly a national currency, pos- 
sessing equal value in all parts of the Union, and, 
of course, have advantages over-any bank issues, 
whilst it would be free from those ruinous con- 


tractions and expansions which invariably attend ` 


a bank note currency: 

Mr. N. said that the proposed financial system, 
like all others, had three distinct aspects in which 
it must be viewed : -its efficiency in the conducting 
of the finances, its political tendency and bearing, 
and its indirect influence on theeurrency. He had 
disposed of the first two divisions of this subject, 
and it now only remained for-him to make a few 
observations on the last. The powers and duties 
‘of this Government. in relation to the currency are: 
a subject about which very different- opinions pre- 


. The honorable Senator from: Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster) maintains, with great strength ofar- 


gument, that this Government possesses an inde- 
pendent, substantive power over the entire subject | 


ofeurrency, embracing the bills of State banks, and 
whatever else may circulate as money. He also 


‘said that he did not mean to be understood, as ex- 


pressing the opinion that there was: but sne way in 
which Congress could exercise this power ofsuper- 
vising and regulating the currency.. By the ohe: 
way he (Mr. N.) supposed wasmeant the establish- 
ment of a national bank; in what other way the gen- 
uleman proposes to regulate the currency he has 
not informed us. He,.for one; felt anxious to see 
the gentleman’s other measures,- f 

The Senator from Viřginia does not admit. that 
Congress has any distinct, independent power, but 


considers that its power over the currency is ouly 


incidental to the revenne power. This opinioa is 
not consistent with the views of many in regard to 
the tariff, yet he (Mr. N.) considered it the true doc- 
trine: ý 

In the adoption of measures for the collection; 
safe-keeping, and disbursement of the revenue, Con- 
gress.can take into consideration the effect which 
such measures may have on the general currency- 
of the country. This is all we can do; we'caunot 
directly interfere with the issues of the State banks. 
This incidental effect which may be produced by 
our financial measures, would naturally seem to be 
of secondary, but now appears to be regarded as of 


. primary, importance. Indeed, itis the real or’suppos- 


ed bearing of the financial measures of this Govern- 
ment, on the general currency of the country, that 
attaches to them so deep and extensive an interest. 


It becomes therefore imporiant to consider how 
the proposed measiie will affect the currency or 
ihe paper issuesof the State banks. He. thought 
that its influence would be very salutary, and that, 
in this respect, it would have a decided preference 
over either a national bank, or the State deposite 
banks. ` It may, it is true, in some degree diminish 
the profits of banking; but the present system of 
paper money cannot be improved in any degree, 
however small, without the reduction of the profits 
of banking enters into the measure of reform. 

What is the great evil of our paper system of 
currency? It isits-instability, its irregular action, its 
constant tendency to the most ruinous expansions 
and contractions. This is a point about which 
there is no controversy; all agree in it. Will the 
proposed measure, then, tend to render the cur- 
rency more stable and less fluctuating? If so, its 
influence must be highly salutary. One of ils im- 
mediate consequences will be to create and keep 
up a demand for specie to the extent of the revenue 
and disbursements of the Government. This con- 
stant demand for specie will operate as a continued 
check and restraint upon the banks in the commer- 
cial cities; it will compel them to be more cautious 
in their issues, and to keep themselves more strong- 
ly reinforced with specic. The more cautious ac- 
tion of thecity banks willtend to restrain the coun- 
try banks. How considerable this restraining influ- 
ence upon the banks may be, it was impossiblé to 
say, but, so far as it exists, it would be salutary. 

It seemed, however, to be feared that the proposed 
meastire would impose too great a restriction upon 
the banks; that it would diminish their ability and 
limit their operations too much. But this was not 
to be feared; the only danger was the over action 
and the irregular action of the banks; this is their 
natural tendency; it results from the principles of 
the system, and is an evil which cannot be removed 


withow a change of its principles. A bank of the | 


. mere pretext that a national bank is wanted.a 


. the experience of the country answer! 


‘years, 


United States, as he had already said, is now ask<d.: 
for, solely on the grotind of checking and controlling... 
the State banks; but when it is proposed to-do.-this 

in any other way, that is regarded as an insuperable 
objection to the measure. How is this? . Can’ Stare 
banks only be regulated by federal banks; or is 


regulator of the State institutions? ree ee 
But this constant demand for specie in the tans- i 
actions of the Government -will promote the gene-- 
ral circulation of coin, and improve the whole.cur~ 
rency; it will render our currency, in some reason- 
able degree, a`mixed currency; instead ofan exelu- 
sive paper one, as itnow is. ` Mt : Pt 
But there will be other consequences affecting 
the currency, equal, and. perhaps more important, 
than those named. ‘Che proposed system, should it 
be adopted, will occasion a complete and entire sepa~ 
ration of the Government from all banks. ‘This is its 


- distinguishing feature, and- highest recommenda- 
"tion. 


This separation is not only important in a, . 
political point of view, but, if possible, equally so 
in its effect on the currency and the interest of the 
country.” What havebeen the fruits of this con- 
nexion? Sir, there is high authority on this point, 
which goes to show that it,has been injurions both: 
to the Government and the banks. . Mr. Biddle, the 
President of the late Bank of thé United States, who; + 
in the opinion of some, is the greatest financier that: . 


now exists, or ever did, or-ever will-exist, has. ex- .: 


pressed this opinion. At the organization: of the, 


. Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, in 1836, he 


congratulated the stockholders on the prosperous 
condition of their interests, the accumulation of a - 
large surplus fund, and the purchase of a new char- 
ter, and boasted that the bank being “safer, stronger, 
and more prosperous than it ever was.” He also 
adds, that “it was an original misfortune in the 
structure of the bank that it wasinany way connected - 
with persons in ofice.. The instincts of all political. - 
power make that association dangerous—wseful to: 
neither parly—injurious to both.” Dae ee 

Sir, I repeat the question, What have been the: .. 
fruits of this connexion of bank and State? Let 
He need 
not go back to the last war, when, in the negotiation 
of loans. with banks to the amount of about fifty 
millions, at least fifteen millions of dollars was sac- 
rificed by. the Government. These loans consisted 
of exchanging the creditof the United States, which 
was vastly better than that of any bank, for the cre- 
dit of the banks, at the rate of eighty and eighty- 
five dollars for a hundred. This occasioned the 
rapid enlargement of hank issues during the war, 
and lead to the suspension. of the-banks in 1814, 
and to a jong train of calamitous consequences, 
under which the country languished for five or six 

He had already alluded: to thèse- circum- ` 
stances. - 

This connexion has-greatly increased the irreg- 
ular action of the banks, and stimulated their con- 
tractions and expansions. The first great and sud- 
den expansion of the Bank of the United States, in 
1817, was, in part, occasioned by the Government 
redeeming’thirteen. millions of its stock, then held 
by the bank, as part of its capital, which obliged it 
{6 loan it suddenly to individuals. The public de- 
posites, as is well known, have always been ‘used 
by the banks as the basis of discounts; and, as they 
increase and diminish suddenly, this produces a 
corresponding enlargementand curtailment of their 
loans. 

In consequence of this unfortunate connexion, as 
Mr. Biddle calis it, every measure of the Govern- 
ment, of a mere financial character, having no di- 
rect bearing on any commercial interest, has for 
years occasioned a disturbance in the monetary 
concerns of the country, which, wader our credit 
system, are otherwise sufficiently unstable. Almost 
from the foundation of the Government,this has been, 
one continuedsource of clamor and complaint—of 
agitation, of fierce denunciations, and of curses loud 
and deep against the Government, from the com- 
mercial portions of the community. Cause or no 
cause for these complaints, for his present purpose, 
was of litle consequence. He believed that, in 
general, such complaints had been without any just 
foundation; but he wished to remove the pretext 
for them, and effectually to remove all grounds of 
charging, upon the mere financial measures of. the 
Government, the disturbance ofthe currency, and 
the derangement of the business concerns of the 
county. 

Was jt necessary to refer to particular cases $ 
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there: weresome too recent not to be fresh in the 


mihdsof all- No one, he believed, had. forgotten. . 


the.removal.of. the deposites, in.1833, of. the crisis 
and. panic. which -followed; the deep agitation of 
the public mind; the violent party excitement; the 
failures and bankruptcies; and the general cry of 
ruin; which resounded from. one ehd-of the Union 
to the other. ; And what was that measure. which 


produced such frightful andalarming consequences? 


He did notspeak of it ina political point of view. 
Sir, that- measure, which brought: on one of the’ 
greatest crises that this country has ever experien- 
ved: which, in the opinion cf some, threatened: a 


revolation, and almost shook the Union to its: cen- ` 
tre, was nothing more than changing the deposite - 


of some. three or four millions of the public funds 


from ‘one set of banks to another set of banks, in. the’ 


same'places. . The deposite act, or the manner of its 
execution, is considered as one of the prominent 
causes of existing embarassments. And the Trea- 
sury circular has been, and is now, here and else- 
where, regarded as among the causes: which. have 
deranged the currency and prostrated the business 
‘of the country.. The large amount of revenue 
which had accumulated in the deposite banks, all 
admitted, was one of the causes of existing difficul- 
ties; He was tired of these coinplaints, and hebe- 
lieved the people were tired of them. If our mon- 
etary affairs are of-so licklish anature; and there 


was so much susceptibility inthe commercial com- 


munity, it was time that the.financial affairs of the 


Govertiment.were placed. on a different footing, so’ 


that ‘they’ could not be charged with disturbing 
these interests. j ‘ 
But there was one more consideration, of great 
weight in-his mind, in favor of this great measure 
of æ separation of the Government from all bank- 
Ing. institutions. . The banks have become an ele- 
ment of political power, and the basis. of a moneyed 
aristocracy. The whole system is one resting on 
monopoly and. exclusive privileges, in derogation 
of the egual and common right of the people, Ex- 
. perience hasalso proved that the system is founded 
on unsound principles, and its rapid and dangerous 
extension, the last few years, and the serious evils 
attending it, have produced a very general convic- 
tion, embracing, probably, a large majority of the 
people, that the system cannot long be endured, 
as itis; that it must either be reformed or abandon- 


ed. From-dear bought experience, this had become | 


the general sentiment. But this reform cannot be 
effected here ; we have no jurisdiction over the 
sunjecti Congress did not create the Siate banks, 
and it cannot unmake them, or reform ihe system. 
This. belongs to the people and the States; let us 
leave it there; they have the power, and.are com- 
petent to the task. The accomplishment of this 
important measure—one which at this time excites 
a deeper and more universal interest than has ever 
before existed in relation to any reform in our civil 
institutions—will no doubt be resisted, violently, 
desperately, by the whole combined moneyed influ- 
ence of the country. The issue is already made 
up; it is a great issue; one which will be likely to 
agitate the public mind for twenty years to come. 
On the one side-is the popular will, the great mass 
of the people; on the other are the banks and the 
moneyed power. On the one side (if he might use 
the language of the. London banker’s circular) is 
the aristocracy of wealth; on the other, the democ 
racy of numbers. The straggle will be arduous, 
and, probably, long; but the result cannotbe doubt- 
ful: At a time ike: this, and under such circum- 
stances, is it proper for this Government to become 
a party to this contest? : As we cannot do it directly, 
is it proper, is it right, for us to interfere indirectly 4 
As we cannot assist in carrying out this great re- 
form; all that he asked was, that thisGovernment 
should stand aside. , It-cannot rightfully become a 
party to'this contest; it cannot promote the reform, 
but it may retard it. Shall Congress interpose it- 
self between the people and this great measure? 
Shall it take sides with the banks against the peo- 
ple? Shall. this Government become the endorser 
and. the backer of the State banks? Shall we, by 
our-improper connexion with them, encourage 
them: to Icok to us to sustain themselves against the 
popular voice? Shall we unite and league them 
| together, and thus add to their power by combina- 
tion? Sir,let: this Government stand aloof from 
this: and leave the banks in the hands of 
the States and people from whom they derived their 
existence; and to whom they are amenable for their 
acts. and by whose will they must stand or fall. 
Mr- N. said he had gone through with the sub- 


_ business can revive. 
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ject, so far as. regards the matters more particularly 
connected with-the bill under consideration ; but 
would briefly notice another topic, which had been 
drawn into this-debate. i f 


Itis said, by gentlemen, that no meäsures are pro- 
posed for the relief of the country; that we seem 
only anxious to take care of the Government, and 
to do nothing for the people. This is the broad and 
general objection to. the measures reported by the 
Committee of Finance. Is this charge well found- 
ed?. He thought it was not. What is meant by 
taking care of the Government, and doing nothing’ 
for the people? : Have the people no interest in the 
Government? Is it not their Government? And 


‘is not what is done for the Government, done for 


the people? 


But he supposed gentlemen meant that no mea- 
sures were proposed to relieve the present embar- 
rassments.of the country. Butis this correct? Will 


not most of the bills which have. been reported by 


the committee have a tendency to afford relief? 
The bill extending the time of payment of the mer- 
chants’ bonds is certainly a direct and important 
measure of relief; the bill giving indulgence to the 
deposite banks which are indebted to the Treasury 
is another essential measure of relief; and the bill 
authorizing the. issue of Treasury notes, although 
inteded to aid-the Treasury, will operate most 
beneficially as a measure of felief to the whole 
country. Fts immediate effect will be equivalent to 
the infusion of a sum into the metallic currency of 
the. country equal to the notes to be issued. 


So far as the revenues of the Government are 
concerned, our measures all tend to afford relief: 


Ought we to go further? Can we go further? What ° 


do Senators desire or expect? Do they wish ‘the 
Government to provide for liquidating the feign 
debt of our merchants? or wonld they have us.as- 
sist the banks? Why, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives) says that all that. is wanting is. confi- 
dence! Confidence from whom, and in whom? He 
seems to suppose that the want of confidence in the 
State banks is the principal source of difficulty ; 
and that the measures proposed were calculated to 
destroy, rather than torestore, that confidence. But 
Mr. N. apprehended that the want of confidence in 
the banks was notthe cause of our difficulties; they 
had rather proceeded from an excess of confidence 
in the bank and he did not-now think there was 
any want of confidence in the solvency of the banks; 
he was rather astonished that there was so much 
confidence. 


What were the present causes of the prostration of 
business? He did not mean the causes which may 
have brought the country into this situation... Is the 
waht of confidence the main cause? He thought not. 
The causes lie much deeper and broader. You 
might as well suppose that a patient, brought by a 
violent fever to a low state, could suddenly recover 
by confidence. Sir, something more than confidence 
is required. The causes now operating are debt 
and the derangement of the currency, and mainly the 
former. The disordered state of the currency is 
extremely vexatious, and it embarrasses.the domes- 
tic exchanges: ` T'his is about the extent of its in- 
fluence; for as long as the bills of the banks circu- 
late freely, they answer the general purposes of 
currency, . But debt is the great, cause; all over- 


` trading produces exhaustion ;.:the debts abroad and 


at home must be paid off, or greatly reduced, before 
This requires time, and the 
avails.of the crops of the country. It is the true 
policy of this Government to connect its legislation 
as litite as possible with the great interests of the 
country and the business concerns of the people. 
Protection, freedom, and security in their pursuits, 
are all the Government can afford, and all a wise 
people will desire. . 


But it is claimed that it is the duty of Congress to 
adopt measures to bring about a resumption of spe- 
cie payments by the banks. How can Congress do 
this? What power have we over the State banks? 
Can we, by coertion, compel them to resume pay- 
ments? This is not claimed; but it is supposed. we 
can effect the object by means of our revenue. But 
(Mr. N. said) he had no faith in such remedies; we 
have been trying them for years, and what have 
they amounted to? We have tried the experiment 
ofa national bank, and that of deposite banks, for 
regulating the paper currency of the State banks, 
and he-held that both experiments had failed. It 
had not been regulated or improved, but had gone 
on from bad to worse during the whole of this period. 


-Jonger. 


‘He thought it unwise. and mischievous for Con. 


gress to deceive iiself and delude the country any 
Sir, it is high time this delusion was ex- 
pelled, and the public. opinion disabused in relation 
to the ability of this Government to regulate and 
control the paper medium supplied by the State 
banks. Congress never has done this, and never 
can do; we have not the power; it-resides in the 
States, and they alone can apply a remedy.. If there 


- are petitioners here, it is our duty to refer them to 


the States. . The evils of our paper system are too 
deeply rooted, and its ramifications too éxtensive, to 
be reached by any indirect measures of Congress. 


It is idle, therefore, 10 keep ‘up this delusion, and ` 


now; sir, is the time to dispel it. One branch of the 
Government, the Executive, has done its duty; at 
this great crisis in our monetary affairs, he has 
spoken with the fearlessness and honesty which be- 
came the chief magistrate of an enlightened peo- 
ple. The President has done his duty, let Congress. 
do its duty. Let us boldty and honestly tell those 
who apply here forthe correction of the evils of the 
paper currency, that we have no power to apply a 
remedy; that they have mistaken the tribunal, and 
appealed to the wrong forum. Let us refer them to 
the States ; let tus tell them that the remedy is in 
their own hands, and that it depends on themselves 
whether they will continue to saffer all the evils of 
a depreciated and vicious paper currency, unset- 
tling the value-of property, deranging all the pur- 
‘suits of business, and corrupting the morals of the 
community, or apply an adequate remedy. Mr. N. 
said he had no doubt what would be their final de- 
cision on this great question; he concurred fully 
with the distinguished author of the letter to Sher- 
rod Williams, that an intelligent “people, like those 
composing the States of this confederacy, will not 
long stand by and see the currency of their respect- 
ive States corrupted, the value of their property 
unsettled, and all their interests deranged, by the 
imprudence or cupidity of the hanking corpora- 
tions, without finding and enforcing an effectual, 


and, at the same time, a constitutional remedy.” 


Such remedy they cannot find here, i 


What, then, do gentlemen expect, can be further 
done for the relief of the country? Those who so 
earnestly call for méasures of relief, he thought were 
bound to suggest, their plans. He should like to see 
their relief measures.. The favorite measure of 
relief we all understand; but, as they cannot obtain 


that, what are their other measures? Would they — 


have Congress attempt to regulate the commerce of 
the people, as well.as the currency of the-States? 


Would they have the Government interfere in the: 


private pursuits of the citizens to help them ont of 
their difliculties? lf we had the power, such inter- 
ference. would most assuredly only make matters 
worse, and, he feared, be soon denounced as. anoth- 
er “experiment.” ~ . 


To the solemn appeals to the majority for some 
healing measure to relieve the merchants and others 
from existing embarrassments, and to help them in 
their private affairs, he would apply the opinions of 
two great men and profound thinkers: “ Projectors,” 
says Adam Smith, “disturb nature in the course 
of her operations in human affairs; and it requires 
no more than to Jet her alone, and give her fair play 
‘in the pursuit of her ends, that she may establish 
her designs, Little else is requisite to carry a State 
to the highest degree of opulence, from the lowest 
barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable 
administration of justice; all the rest being brought 
about by the natural course of things.” This brief 
sentence contains the principles which lie at the 
foundation of the immortal work of that great man. 


Thé other opinion is from. Thomas Jefferson, 
scarcely inferior as à philosopher, and more expe- 
rienced as a practical statesman. In his first inau- 
gural address, where we find more profound and 
just.political maxims than in any oiher publication 
of the same extent in this or any other age or 
country, he asks the question, “ what farther is want- 
ed to complete the general prosperity 2” and answers 


it as follows: “ One thing more, a wise and frugal. 


government, which shall restrain men from injur- 
ing one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
io regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 
provement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it.has earned.” Here, in a few 
words, we have the three great requisites of a wise 
and good. government, protection and seeurity, en- 
tire freedom in private pursuits, and light taxes, or 
an economical administration. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HAMER, 

S Or Ouro, : 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
On the bill to postpone the deposite of the fourth 


instalment of the public money with the States, — 


under the act of June 23, 1836 : F 
Mr. Seraxer: I have anxiously desired to -avoid 
speaking upon this subject. ‘Fhe extraordinary 
circumstances under which we have been assem- 
bled, seem, to my. mind, to require action, rather 
than debate. 
should be done prompily, without unnecessary de- 
lay. I have been disinclined, therefore, to protract 
this discussion. Besides, for some days past, my 
health has been such as to disqualify me, in a good 


degree, from engaging in the contest that has. been | 


progressing in the House. But the course which 
the debate has taken, as-well-as my own position, 


being a member of the Committee of Ways and | 


Means, seems to require. that I should express my 
opinions upon the important topics introduced by 
gentlemen, and upon the principal measures which 


have been presented by. our committee to the con- . 


sideration of the House... ` 

It is true, as has been remarked by several gen- 
tlemeh, that the contrast.which the present condi- 
tion of the country exhibits to that which we occu- 
pied but a few months since, is of an extraordinary 
character. It is buta short time since our Trea- 
sury was full and overflowing. Complaints. were 
heard from all quarters of the country, that we had 
so much money inthe Treasury of the Union, that 
no one knew what to do withit. The baneful 
influence of such vast sums of money upon our 
legislation, leading- -to profusion and extravagance 
in the public expenditures, was deprecated by all. 
Schemes without number were devised to get rid 
of it, in some manner that would benefit the coun- 
try. Now, sir, on being assembled here by procla- 
mation of the Chief Magistrate, we are told that 
not only are the people of the country in a state of 
great pecuniary embarrassment, but that the Trea- 
sury of the United States is in a state of bank- 
rupicy! 


Instead of proceeding, at once, to provide reme-- 


dies for this remarkable state of things, if remedies 
can be found, within the range of the constitution- 
al powers conferred upon Congress, it would seem, 
from the remarks that have fallen from gentlemen, 
that our great object is to ascertain who created all 
. this distress and embarrassment. The remedy is 
forgotten; whilst we occupy ourselves, in ascertain- 
ing who is the culprit; to what origin these difficul- 
ties are to be traced; or, in other words, which 
PARTY is to be held responsible for this catastrophe? 
Instead of attempting to relieve. the Government 
and the people, we stop to talk about “lions” and 
“tigers; about. “foxes” and “hares;” of “Executive 
patronage” and “Legislative servility;” about a 
“Star in the East;” the “dark clouds” that over- 
shadow. the fortunes of the administration; and the 
“sunshine” that is breaking in upon the prospects 
of the opposition. We stop to talk of Presidential 
elections that have beén, and. that are to be; and of 
candidates that are now, or may hereafter make 
their appearance in the field. Is this a course dic- 
tated by wisdom? Isit required by patriotism? It 
may seem so to some gentlemen; but, in my judg- 
ment, it is wholly incompatible with the duties 
which devolve upon a patriotic and enlightened 
statesman. 

Ta private life, we have many rules and maxims 
that are applicable to public affairs, When I see 
my friend in distress, it is not the part of friendship 
to stop and inquire minntely into all the circuin- 
stances, to see whether his difficulties may not have 
been occasioned, in some degree, by his own im- 
prudence or want of foresight. The first thing a 
true friend does is to reach out his hand. He first 
relieves the other from his embarrassments and 
dangers, and inquires into the causes. afterwards. 
The-same rule should be applied to our country. If 
she is really distressed, every true-hearted man will 
come to her relief. The particular causes which 

- have contributed to produce her troubles are wholly 
immaterial. When she raises her voice and de- 
mands assistance, that son who disobeys the call is 
unworthy-of his country. 


Whatever we do, to be effectual, ` 


“But before we advance a. single step towards 
amelioration, the opposition in this House seem de- 
termined to convince the country that the policy of 
the last and present administrations has produced 
the existing evils of which we have now to com- 
plain. . This is to be done by furious declamation. 


Sir, it is-verv easy to declaim. The cant phrases | 


of “Goths,” Vandais,” Cormorants,” Destructives,” 
“Loco-focos,” “ third-rate men in power,” “slaves 
to Executive dictation,” can be pronounced without 
either intellect or patriotism. A. parrot could be 
tanght to repeat them as well as a demagogue. 
Crimination and recrimination prove nothing; but 
they usually indicate either a bad cause, or weak- 
ness and-malice in those who are its. advocates. 
And it may do very well for those who have not 
the capacity to dicover the real causes of , our pre- 
sent difficulties, or the honesty to avow them, to at- 


_tribuie every misfortune which has befallen the 


country to the policy of. the democratic party. 
We have been repeatedly told during this debate, 


‘that all. our embarrassments might be traced to the 


veto upon the bill rechartering the United States. 
Bank; to the removal of the public depusites from 
its vaults, and to the Specie circular. It is a sound 


tule in philosophy, that in attempting to account 


for a. known effect, we must always select a cause 
that is adequate to produce it. Now, if the oppo- 
sition newspapers can be believed; and I admit 
that they are generally very bad authority, but in 
this instance: they are corroborated by the papers 
on our side+if they speak the truth, then these 
embarrassments in’ the commercial community are 
not confined to the United States. They have 
overrun’ England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
TUET the East Indies, and the empire of 
Chita. The whole civilized world has been 
more or less affected by them. Can any man in 
his senses believe that the removal of the deposites 
from the United States Bank has convulsed three 
quarters of the globe? Is it possible that the mere 
transfer of a few millions of public money from 
one bank to another, or to several others, ‘could 
have produced an entire revolution in the monetary 
affairs.of the world? As well might it be pretended 
that a pebble thrown into the Potomac- had pro- 
duced a mighty tempest in the Atlantic; which had 
overwhelmed whole fleets in its progress, and sent 
thousands of human beings to a watery grave? Is 
it not strange, that gentlemen belonging to a party 
who claim to possess almost all the wisdom in the 
community, should have selected so trifling an 
event, and held it up to the people as the cause of 
all the confusion, embarrassment, and distress of 
the present time? : 

Sir, the real causes are far different from. those 
to. which I-have referred. . They are to be found 
in the over-trading, speculations, and extravagance 
of the times. - The causes have not been, limited to 
our country elone. They have pervaded the 
whole commercial world. It is one of those extra- 
ordinary cenjunctures ju human affairs, produced 
by a combination of circumstances, and traceable, 
remotely, to principles inherent in the constitution of 
man. At particular periods a mania seems to pre- 
vail upon some one or upon similar subjects, that 
sweeps over the whole face of the earth. Human 
affairs ebb and flow like the tides. of the ocean. 
Hence history is divided into ages and epochs, and 
we have the ages of conquest and of mventions; 
the ages of discovery and adventure, and of the re- 
vival of letters. We have periods of almost 
universal war and of almost universal peace. The 
remote cause may be entirely beyond our reach, but 
the fact is indisputable. 

The present ebb in commercial affairs has been 
preceded by a remarkable flow of prosperity. An 
inerease of riches only stimulated to greater risks, 
and-whetted the appetite for more exorbitant pro- 
fits. A restless anxiety and burning desire to amass 
large fortunes, in a short time and by a few ope- 
rations, plunged every one into wild and extrava- 
gant speculations; and the wave rolled on, accumu- 
lating and increasing as it progressed, until in a 
moment of fancied security, it was suddenly broken 
upon a rock, and its scattered particles fell back 
into the bosom of the great deep from whence it 
had risen. The same scenes are witnessed at least 
once in every generation; sometimes oftener. But 


‘removed; when all saw that the bank: mu 


-tal was increased from about two hundred millions 
. tọ two hundred and fifty-one millions of dollars;the 


in’ such matiers, the succeeding. generation learn: 
no wisdom from the experience of the. past. . They 
always fancy they see. -a dietinction between. the 
cases; they go on, engage inthe same schemes: ol 
speculation, and ‘in a--short time find: themselves 
plunged in the. same. difficulties. and misfortunes... ; 

So far as. this, country is.concerned, we know 
there were some, local causes. which. have gontri- 
buted to bring-upon us our present disasters. When 
ihe bank charier had been vetoed, aiid the deposites 


e “2 
there was a general impression abroad ‘in. the com= 
munity, that other bank capital “and circulation 
ought to be provided. by the State Governments, to 
supply the vacuum which would be occasioned by 
the withdrawal of the United. States .Bank from, 
business. Accordingly, many of the existing banks. 
bad th-ir- capital increased; and a great number 
of new banks were chartered. by the State Legisla- 
tures. In the years 1834 and 1835 the bank capj- 


amount of bank paper in circulation was 
from ninety-five millions to one hundred 
millions of ‘dollars; and the loans-and «discounts 
during the same period were increased: from, three 
hundred and twenty-four millions to ‘four hundred 
and fifty-seven millions of dollars. This:extraor-. 
dinary increase of capital, circulation, and loans, 
within so short a period, changed the face ef the 
whole country. The credit system was expanded to 
such a degreé as to affect every man’s business.and 
estate. The value of labor and property was raised 
in proportion to the increase of the circulating me- 
diuiti;and to the facility with which money was 
obtained. The country wore an appearance of 
prosperity, such as the nation had seldom, if ever, 
witnessed at any former period. Most of this 
prosperity was real, but there was much of ‘it delc- 
sive. If men could have been satisfied with a reasons- 
ble distension of the credit system, they would have 
done very well. An impulse was given to business 
and enterprise, that exeried a most. salutary influ- 
ence upon the country; but. they continued to‘blow, 
until, at last, the bubble ‘burst, and wè have. seen 
the consequences. ©- :. eos A 

Now, sir, who produced this state of things? Who 
put this ball in motion? Not the President of the 
United States. He had no control over if what- 
ever. Wot the then Vice President, the piesent 
Chief Magistrate of the Union. He had ie ion- 
nection with the operations which browshi vo 
existence this prod#‘ous amount of bank . youd 
and circulation. Not their friends in either branch 
of Congress, ‘They had neither lot nor part in ihe 
matter. None but the State Governments are 
responsible for it. They legislated these banks 
into existence and gave them their powers. ‘They 
authorized these extravagant issues and. loans, by 
granting charters to 80 many corporations,. whose 
interest it is {o fill the community with ‘their pro- 
mizsory notes, and cause them lo circulate as 
money. The Legislatures and people of the seve- 
ral States are alone responsible for this redundant 
circulation, this bloated state of the currency; and 
whenever they are satisfied they have crred, we 
shall see them retracing their steps; but we have 
neither the power to ‘control, nor the right to 
censure or rebuke, them for what they have done 

But which party is responsible in the State Govern- 
ments for these acts of ineorporation? Look at any 
or all of the States where this increase of capital 
and circulation has taken place. Does. it. exist 
only in those where the democratic party had the 
majority? Who increased the bank capital in Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Tennessee, New. York, 
South Carolina, and Ohio? In the latter State, 
owing to the controversies upon this question of 
party responsibility, the journals of the Legislature 
have been examined; and,.froni some recent publi- 
cations, it appears that a majority of the opposition, 
aided by a small minority of the democratic mem- 
bers, carried almost all the bank bills that have 
been passed there during the last three or four 
years. kis natural that it should be so. ‘The op- 
position. in. this country make the banks, and con- 
trol them after.they are. made. A large majority 
of the banks belong to them. They are the stock- 
holders, presidents, and directors; and whatever 
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influence’ they wield, either political or pecuniary, 
is against ‘the administration. At the very moment 
when Pr nt Jackson was charged with wield- 


ing the SWérd-and the purse of the nation, (although | 


he could ‘not use a dollar of public money, for any 


purpose, till authorized to do so by alaw of Con- | 


gtess;) the- banks holding the public funds were, 
villa few. exceptions, entirely under the influence 
of olitical opponents. > ; 


loaned'té every man who ‘could get.an endorser. 


a hundred, and sometimes a thousand dollars an 
acte. “The country was filled with foreign mer- 
chandise. Every city, town, village, and hamlet 


was crowded with stores, and we could not pass a. 


point where two roads crossed without seeing the 
productions of European workshops and manufac- 
te rits displayed in a “new store.” Our large im- 


porting merchants accumulated wealth with a ra-, 


pidity almost unknown in commercial history, and 


if'they didnot become princes, they at ‘least dwelt 


iri palaces, and rolled'in luxury, 7° : 
>In the meantime, the public money in the vaults 
of the “barks was’ loaned to individuals, to aid in 
these large operations: It was returned and loan- 
ed again ; each successive payment for public 
lands, or duties on goods, being entered to the 
credit of the Govérnment:. The amounts paid in 
far exceeded the wants of the Treasury, and thus a 
surplus accumulated, which was really large, but 
apparently much larger than it actually was. Tre, 
the amount purported to be’ in the banks to the 
it-of the department; bul itwas not there. And 
hen heard a universal cry. from the opposition 
throughout the country, that this Government had 
thirty or forty millions of the public money locked 
up in the banks, and would not allow it to circulate; 
and that was then said to be the cause why money 


was scarce, and the times hard! There was notone 4 


word. of truth in this complaint. Almost every 
déliar of the publicmouey was then in circulation. 
The: banks were ‘using it for their own profit, and 
for the accommodation of the public, holding them- 
selves buund to pay it whenever called on by the 
United States, 

Under these circumstances the deposite law’ of 
June, 1836, was passed. The objects of that law 
were, to remove the surplus: from the banks, and 
place it'in deposite with the States, where it would 
be ‘safer than in the banks, and where the States 
could have an opportunity of using it, until the 
Federal Government should stand in need of it for 
federal purposes. Safety for the fund itself, and a 
transfer of profits from the banks to the States, 


were the onip avowed objects, at that time, in the. 
passage‘of the law. I dare say it was anticipated’ 


by some, that the money would never be called 
for—that it would, in effect, be a distribution; but 
every man who was then here, knows that if it 
had been put upon that ground, the law never 
could have been passed. A large majority of this 
House would “have voted” it down. lt was 


then treated as a deposite law exclusively; and we . 


were told ‘that the States were highminded and 
patriotic; that whenever tke necessities of the 
General Government required this money, it would 
be promptly and cheerfully refunded. Now, sir, 
we hear a different doctrine proclaimed. Now gen- 
tlemen talk of a contract, of a vested right to this 
money on the part of the States; of the pledge given 
by this Government, which must be redeemed; and 
a willingness is openly avowed by some to borrow 
money to deposite with the States! In what part of 
“ederal Constitution ‘is this power to be found? 
e. Büt if we had the power, ought we to 
t- Shall we borrow money, create 
bt, to ‘be discharged by taxes, levied 
udirectly upon the people, to 
to carry on works of in- 
to maintain schools; or to 


derstand ‘all this. It is the 


hé object-of all banks is to make money. ‘They . 


alend out public funds to their | 


‘doctrine against which we have been watring for 


The old banner of ‘national republican- 


years. 
It is the flag’of the Ame- 


ism” is again unfurled. 
f PEY 


tican system. We have the doctrine of a high 
protecting tariff, and internal improvements, again | 


presented in a new form. Whatcannot be done 
direcily is to be done indirectly. The object of the 
celebrated “Jand bill? is to be accomplished in 
this way. The money is to be divided among the 
States, and appropriated to schools, internal im- 


“provements, &c:; and, instead of being repdid by 
| the States, is to he replaced by new taxes upon the 
| people!’ The. position assumed can not be misun- 


derstood; and that being the issue,.J trust every 
mah will know where to place himself. Each 
man will rally to his appropriate standard. Let 
the planting and agricultural States look to it. 
For one, sir, I know my course, and shall not hesi- 
tate to take it. I go for a cheap and simple Go- 
vernment; one that will protect men in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights; leaving each individual free 
to.pursue his own occupation in his own way; and 
shall oppose all high tariffs, systems of distribution, 
unjust and unequal burdens, and schemes of na- 
tional aggrandizement, which are. to jeopardise 
the public happiness and public liberty. 

Under the provisions of this law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury wascompelled to remove a portion of 
the public money to other banks. Some ten or fif- 
teen millions were thus transferred in a few months. 
This necessarily produced embarrassment. The 
money was loaned out. 
paid over to the new depositories; and this first 
movement under the law involved the debtors to 
the banks, and their debtors, in difficulties, and pro- 
duced a iimited pressure -at the points wher@the 
collections were made. But it could not be ayoided. 
The law required the Secretary, whenever a bank 
had more than a given amount of public money in 
its vaults, (three-fourths of the amount of ils capi- 
tal actually paid in,) to remove the overplus to some 
other bank. He was obliged to okey the law. 

Again: the next step under this law was to col- 
lect from the banks nearly forty millions of dollars 
in the short period of nine months, (from January 
to October, 1837,) and transfer the amount to the 
several States. Much of this large sum had to be 
taken-from the great Auantic cities, and carried to 
the interior. Six or eight millions were removed from 
New York Jast'spring, in the course of a few weeks. 
So large a sum drawn from the active circula- 


| ting capital ofa large city, and removed from the 


channels of trade, to points. remote from. commer- 
cial transactions, to be expended by the Siates, or 
distributed in loans among their people, must ne- 
cessarily cause a heavy pressure among merchants 
and men of business, who had invested their funds 
in commerce. 
mportation of thirty or forty millions of specie 
from Europe into this country, within the last. two 
or three years, is the probable cause of a!l -the em- 
barrassments now pervading the world. If thirty 
millions, in two. years withdrawn from the com- 
merce of ali Europe, could produce such results, 
what might we not expect to follow the withdrawal 
of six-orseven millions from a single city, ina few 
weeks? f e 

This, alone, should have produced serious 
losses, sacrifices, and distress; but who is to blame 
for it? Not the administration; ‘not. the Secretary; 
bul those who made the law. Without pretending to 
more sagacity than others, I thought, at the time of 
its passage, that I foresaw many evils to result from 
it, and this one among the rest. Į voted against 
it. My skirts are therefore clear. Bot it re- 
ceived almost the unanimous vote of the opposi- 
tion in both branches of Congress. It was hailed 
by them and their presses as a great whig triumph 
over the Executive, who was belived to be opposed 
to it. It was characterised as a measure that had 
been too strong for even General Jackson to resist. 
Now, sir, those who were its friends ought to be 
the last-men to complain of its practical effects up- 
on the commerce and business of the country. 

But, to complete thesdisasters of the merchants, 
just at the moment when these large demands were 
made upon them by the banks, their notes in Eu- 
rope became due. ‘They had made immense im- 


mense importations from abroad, on credit; the 


country was overstocked with goods. 


It had to be collected, and < 


It has been intimated-here, that the - 


They had 
sold much on credit; and the balance remained un- 
sold, in the store-houses. It was impossible to raise 
the money on the goods, to pay their original cost. 
The banks.could not relieve them, but were actu- 
ally demanding money to enable them to comply 
with the requisitions of the Government; and be- 
tween these two fires the merchants fell. What 
was true at New York, was true, to some extent, 
at every other point along the seaboard. At New 
Orleans, where commercial houses failed for. ten 
and fifteen millions of dollars, they did so because 


- they had accepted the drafts of planters upon their 


cotton crops, for two or three years in advance. 
Tkese acceptances were used by those who held 


| them to purchase land and .other property, and 


were really the debts of the drawers; but they 
helped to swell..the amount for which the houses 
failed, who had made themselves responsible for 
the payment. . - 

Such a condition of things could not last. It 
must either become better or worse. The pressure 
continued, the panic commenced, and the banks 
suspended specie payment—~beginning at New 
York! The others: followed the example, as fast 
as the mail conveyed intelligence of this move- 
ment at the great emporium. 

I can not pass this point without some observa- 
tions upon the circumstances attending this extraor- 
dinary . suspension. What were the reasons as- 
signed for it? The banks in the East complained 
that, under the Specie circular, the hard money 
had all gone to the: West; in other words, they 
suspended because they had not specie to redeem 
their notes. On the other hand, the banks ‘sus- 
pended in the West because they feared their paper 
would be bought up, brought in upon them, their 
vaults drained, and the specie taken to the seaboard. 
for exportation to Europe.’ In plain English, the 
eastern banks suspended because they had not 
specie, and the western banks because they had! 

As it regards the latter; there was some force in 
the reason assigned by them ; they regarded it as a 
defensive measure. It was perhaps better for them 
and for the country, that.they should suspend with 
money in their vaults, than without it. If they had- 
allowed the specie to be taken from them, and had- 
then suspended, their paper would have sunk to 
twenty-five and. filly per cent. below par; whereas 
it now answers, as a currency, for all the ordinary 
purposes of life. “The same remark to a conside- 
rable extent is true in regard to the eastern banks, 
so far as the value and circulation of their paper is 
concerned. But how did the specie circular de- 
press the eastern banks?. Tow has it embarrassed 
any bank? It either had an effect, or it had. not. 
It was intended to curtail their operations and li- 
mit the loans for invesiment in public. lands; to 
prevent the exchange of the pubie domain for 
bank paper. By'some it isinsisted that it failed: 
to produce this effect; that purchasers procured: 
the paper; drew out the specie from a western bank; 
purchased the land; and the receiver returned the: 
specie to the bank again in a few days. That in 
this way, one small bag of gold. or silver could be- 
made to purchase all the lands in the West. If: 
‘this were the operation, then it did not. produce a 
drain of specie from the East, and had no effect 
whatever upon the banks. But others say that 
there was a stream flowing westward continually; 
that the paper of the eastern banks was collected 
and brought in upon them from day to day, and 
specie obtained to purchase public lands; and that, 
in this way, the business of the banks was curtail- 
ed: Suppose ilto beso. Then the effect of the 
“order” was to restrain the issues of the banks. 
Very well: the banks have now so much paper in 
circulation that they can not redeem it, and are 
obliged to suspend payment. How much worse’ 
would have been their condition, if this “order” 
had not been issued? Would they not have had 
a much larger amount in circulation? The 
answer is obvious. Whilst paper was taken for 
land; the banks could lend any quantity. of, 
that; because they multiplied and manufactured it 
at pleasure; but when cash was required, they cur- 
tailed. their discounts. If this was the. operation of 
the “order,” it is a subject of regret that it was not, 
issued a year sooner than it was, The truth is, the 
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censurable for the: suspension of specie payments. | 
They have had no agency in it’ whatever. Their’ 
money was left in the banks on. deposite, just as, 
individuals déposite theirs, and in the same banks 
where Opposition men were making deposites daily 
throughout.the year.. The money was believed to 
be safe, and will be ultimately paid, every dollar of 
it, Fifteen millions have already been paid since 
the suspension. The Government will lose nothing; 
but if it should, what right‘has any one in’ the op- 
position to complain of the imprudence of the Se- 
cretary, when the opposition bankers and merchants 
kept. their money iní the same institutions? All that 
has been done in removing these `deposites from 
place to place, has heen done, as I before said, in 
obedience to a law which was voted for by the op- 
position almost to aman. . The administration has, 
therefore, no éonnection with the suspension, and 
those who would throw this responsibility upon it, 
are, doing it a gross and manifest injustice. 

.. Phe distress, of which we hear so much, is greatly 
exaggeraied. It exists only- among “particular 
classes of the community.- It has not reached the 
great mass of the people at all. Among all the 
strange things published during the summer, I was 
amused with some of.the accounts of distress. God 
forbid that, I should ever smile at the-actual distress 
oj human being. Iremember, among other 
videntes of pressure; it Was stated in an eastern 
paper that two hundred immigrants, who.came to 
this country from England, were obliged to return, 
because they could not find employment in the 
United States! Now, at that very moment, in the 
district which.I have the honor to represent, as 
well as in other parts of the western country, we 
Were paying laborers a dollar anda dollar and a 
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_administration is in no way, directly or indirectly, |} operations by. this event, It. is without money to 


quarter a day in cash, to aid usin taking care of 
our grain and hay; and the crops were suffering for 
want of. hands to secure them! If any such persons 
did return to Europe, they must have done so in 
consequence of tle information, they. received from 


some panic-maker whom. they met upon the wharf f 
where they landed. Why did they not go into the |! 


iatérior, and they would have found a welcome 
recepti 


WO AVE ) 
try, Without relying upon either banks or specula- 
tions for assistance. ve fale ` 

. Who suffers by thé failure of the banks to pay 
specie?. Not the banks. They are collecting their 
debts, getting in their paper, and strengthening them- 
selves without paying out. any money. They would 
be very willing to make the stspeénsion. perpetual, 
iť the people would circulate their promises, and 
recognise them as money. Banking would then 


be a profitable business; it could be carried on | 


without any capital at all! i ae f 
The merchants are not injured by it; at least not 
seriously. . As a body, they owe the banks ‘large 
sums; aud in selling goods and collecting their 
debts, ihe paper answers their purposes as well as 
Spécic, because it pays their debts to the banks, or 
‘to'éach other, and then to the bank. Besides, the 
merchants. and the bankers are the same persons, to 
a very great extent. Almost all the banks.are in 
the hands of merchants, who are officers, directors, 
‘and stockholders. ; i 
"$ The -manufactufers are embarrassed in some 
places, it is true. They have been forced to dis- | 


ọn from the laborious and thriving population, | 
ve by the proceeds of their own honest indus- | 


charge a portion of their “ operatives.” ` But these 
people, who are now out of employment, are but 
Suffering a calamity which is incident to the busi- 


ness in which they have been engaged. It must |} 
X How of- | 


‘always be so in manufacturing districts. 

ten do these things occur in England? ‘They are 
still more liable to happen where we attempt to 
to give manufactories an artificial impulse by law, 
‘and push them in advance of the wants of the 
country, and the interests of the agricultural and 
commercial classes. Let these people come to the 
West; and, in the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
we, will. furnish them all with employment, and: 
pay them higher wages than they received under 
“their late engagements. d 


“Net; although a large majority. of the people 
have not suffered any great losses from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, il is very certain that the 
General Government has been impeded in its 
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‘defray. its current expenditures and tò discharge its 
debts. One can not but admire the liberality 
which has been shown by the opposition towards 
the administration in this critical posture of its 
affairs. The Government is daily abused for not 
paying its debts in specie, and is denounced as a 
bankrupt ! ‘ 
‘What are the facts? There are some twelve 
millions of public money in-the Staté banks, depo- 
‘sitéd for safe keeping, which those banks are bound 
by cuntraet to pay over to the Government on de- 
mand. In addition to this, there are due from the 
importing merchants about four or five millions for 
duties on. imported goods, which ought to have been 
paid into the Treasury by the Ist day of October. 
The banks, in the first place, shut their doors, and 
refused to pay a dollar in specie whet demanded for 
the tse of the Government, ahd to enable. it to pay. 
its. debts, 


leging that they cannot procure money even ‘to pay 
their postage, much. less the debts they owe Gov- 
ernment; though it.seems they, some how or other, 
pick up a good deal for exportation! In this state of- 
things, the resources of .the Government. thus cat 
off, the professed friends of the banks and the mer- 
chants turn round and abuse the same Governinient 
| because it does not pay its debts, and pay thera in 
| specie !. What would’be thought of such’a transac- 
: tion between two individuals? One deposites ten 


f thousand dollars with another for safe keeping. ~ In 


| a short time, he calls for a thousand dollars, to pay 
| off the last and only debt he owes in the world. 
The depository locks his drawer, and refuses to let 
` him have a cent; and, to add insult to injury, he 
' sneeringly calls him a bankrupt, and insists upon 
his paying up- his debts! | A scoundrel who would 
| conduct, himself in this manner would he driven 
from society by the common sentiment of all-ho- 
nest men. |. eee pelea Hag 
These are the circumstances under which we 
have been called together; and the question is, what - 
are we to do?’ Have we the constitutional power to 
‘do any thing for the country? If so, what is it? 
and shall we'do #2 . ` i : as 
Here T can not but advert to the extraordinary 
course pursued by the leading opposition newspa- 
pers of the country. After “making the welkin 
ring” with their cries of public distress for some 
months past; after demanding, in the most peremp- 
- tory manner, that the -Executive should convene 
Congress, to give relief to a suffering country, now, 
when we are convened, they advise their political 
friends in the two Houses to propose nothing; 
to. offer nothing; to ‘suggest no plan “for ~re- 
lief; ‘but to leavé the matter entirely ‘with ‘the. 
adm{nistration and its friends! Their language is, 
‘Tet the fourth-rate men, who have involved us in 
these troubles devise the mode of extricating us!” 


paralleled distress; itis groaning under affliction, 
and upon the: verge of despait; yet in this condi- 
rion, they refuse to lifta finger to'save it! This 
comes too from the “Simon Pures,” the “no party” 
ment This proposition is made by those, who 
are always for their country, and never for party. 
These are the men who are constantly whining 
about corrupt presses, and corrupt politicians. They 
not. only refuse to offer any plan for relief; but 
have, so far, shown a disposition to oppose every 
thing offered by the administration and its friends. 
This, sir, I suppose is modern patriotism! 

The same sentiments, in part, have been re- 
peated in this House. We have been distinctly 
told that the opposition had no plan to offer. Gen- 
tlemen seem to have taken their cue from the or- 
gans’ of their party. Thus far, the principle has 
been acted upon. All our measures are opposed 
with violence, and nothing is proposed “as a sub- 
stitute. -Weshali see whether this game will be 
played out to the end. If so, it makes but hitle 
difference’ what are men’s professions. The peo- 
ple wilt judge them by their acts. If they conti- 
nue fo act upon thais principle throughost what 
they denominate the present great and perilous 
crisis Of the country, they will furnish the 
most indabitable evidence that their great ob- 
ject is political power, regardless of the means 


| reality fighting for, the “spoils,” and thi 


-indulge in the use Of such: epithets ‘as aré daily 


_ In the second place, the merchants peti- - 
tion fora longer time to pay what they owe, al- | 


The country, according to them, is in deep and un- | 


| and people, ahd that they afford all the relief which 


‘crisis, requires at our hands. We relieve thé 


by which it is to be attained.” They W 
all impartial obscrvers that, with loud 
of ‘disinteresteduess upon ‘their lips; théy. 


measures are sò ‘shaped and ‘directed as ‘io turh ‘the 
dominant, party out of power, ahd elevate then: 
selyes to the vacancies’ thiis created. Sir, s ` 
party as this deservés. no support ‘from’ the 
and intelligent people of the United ‘States. Jy 

who, when their country ‘calls: for relier; tari 
deaf ear to her complaints, and practically | “wi 
at her calamity,” are destitute’ of that’ patriditit av 
which should distinguishevery trueshearled Ar 
can. And if I were disposed to-récriminale; to 


thrown out against the democratic party, I’ would 
pronounce such a party to be à meré corps öf 
political mercenaries and miserable demagogues; 
secking their own advancement, without reference 


p to the public welfare; in a word, to be the most 
- unprincipled, corrupt, “and. rotten-hearted’ faction 


that has ever appeared. in: this country. But “I 
will not indulge in sack language. “It “belongs to 
the opposition vocabulary, and I leave ‘it with 
them. A < i ° 
_ What do we propose as measures suited to the 
present crisis?, To understand’ the, policy of the 
friends of the administration, we must view the in- 
dividual measures as. composing''a whole; asse~ 
parate parts of one scheme. ei 
First: We have a billon our table, ‘proposing 
to-allow time to the deposite banks to pay np the 
balance they owe, the Government by instalments; 
$0 as to relieve them from the’ necessity. of distres- 
sing their debtors by rapid collections, involving 
the sacrifice of individual property. 7 
Secondly: We-have a ‘bill to’ allow longer‘time 
to the importing merchants:to ‘pay the, duties they 


“ owe the Government, upon their giving new bondss 


with satisfactory security, and paying inf@rest on 
the amount they owe. This saves them from a 
heavy pressure; enables them to give time to the 
merchants of the interior, who owe themg and al- 


' low the merchants of’ the interior to indulge the 


people who have purchased their goods on credit. : 
Thirdly: A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issne Treasury notes, to an amount: 
not exceeding ten millions, to aid the Government 
in carrying on its operations until those who ‘owe 
us are able to pay. These notes will be receivable’ 
in payment for lands and all public dues; will cir- 
culate through the community as a-.substitute for 
money; ‘and ‘will relieve the necessities of the coun~ 
try; by adding that much to 'the:description of čir- 


- culating ‘medium which is needed by the mer- 


chants and banks to pay the Government what they 
owe, They complain that specie is not to be had; 
these notes will answer the same purpose in their 
dealings ‘with the Government. : 

Fourthly: As the banks have cut loose from the 
Government by: their own: act, ‘wé propose to leave 
theim in that:condition, and hereafter to lake care 
of our money ourselves without’ their assistance: 
and we have a bill for that purpose, familiarly 
called the Sub-Treasury bill. geet 

"These are. our. prominent, leading measures. 
We say they will afford relief fto both Government 


our constitutional authority, or the exigencies: 


and merchants directly, immediately; and ¢ 
we relieve’ other classes’ of the community.’ 
influence of this Scheme: will reach nearly‘every 
man in the country, in--one way ur another, : It 
wil] especially benefit the plariters and farmers,’ by 
enabling the banks to’ furnish facilities to aid in 
taking’ the fall crops to market. By aiding the 
traders, we keep up the prices. of the great staples. 
where they are raised; and by giving time to the 
banks, we enable them to furnish purchasers in the 
market with means to buy the productions of our 
soil. pi 

So far as regards the banks and tie merchants, 
T have nothing to say in their justification. They 
have not done well; but at ihe’same time it is to 
Leremembered, that. their misforttines have been 
ia some degree brought upon them by ‘cireumstan~ 
ces over which they “had? no control: We must 
deal gently with them’; especially’ when their inte- 
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rest is so interwoven with the business and interests 
of other poftiens of the people. - i 
Tn relation.id. the. merchants, 1 will say, that I 
make no war upon them.. There are many of 
them who are highly valuable citizens, and men 
whom T esteem.‘ listened this morning to a splen- 
did ewlogy pronounced upon them bya distinguish- 
ed gentleman.from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant.) 
` There was much truth in what. he said; but I am 
far from agreeing with him in all the sentiments 
which he advanced. I know their influence in so- 
ciety, from the great importer, through the whole- 
sale dealer, down to the littie country retailer, who 
talks about banks, currency, and exchange, to his- 
neighbors, and.exerts his ledger influence over those 
who buy of him,at all our important elections. I 
am aware that they, in effect, regulate our currency 
now, and have doné so in all time past. . When a 
bank note is presented to an individual, ‘the first 
question he asks, if he does not know it to be good, 
is, “dothey take this in the stores?” If it is taken 
by the merchants in the little town near him, he 
receives it; if not, he rejects it. 

t may be conceded that punctuality and fidelity 
are traits in the character of the merchant of all 
countries. These are the life of trade, without 
which it. could not exist. It is- their interest to be 
faithful and punctual in their engagements. AndI 
have read and seen enough to satisfy me, that, asa 
class, interest is. the ruling principle: with them. 
Many honorable exceptions there undoubtedly are; 
butsuch has been. their general character, from the 
days when they bought Joseph and sold: him-into 
Egypt, down to the.period when they furnished the. 
enemy with provisions, and smuggled’ goods into 
the conntry during the last war. 

, Look at. history. What were the Republics of 
Carthag®, of Venice, of Genoa? Governments of 
merchants. When did they ever observe any rule 
of conduct but their own interest! What is Eng- 
land but a nation of merchants; and the whole 
island but a great banking establishment? Where 
has she.ever faltered in the pursuit of an object, 
if her interest. required the pursuit? Nay, 
sir, JN our own country, young as it is, ex- 
perience has taught us that the. merchants could 
drive us into a war. in defence of commerce, 
-of free trade and sailors’ rights,” and then throw 


every impediment in the way of our Government. 


in the successful prosecution of that war; evincing 
that they were the most mercenary, if not the least 
patriotic, of our citizens. I know it is an easy mat- 
ter to deny all this; and so it is to deny the truth of 
any fact recorded in history, if a gentleman choose 
to take that responsibility. 

However much, therefore, I may respect indivi- 
duals belonging to this profession, as a class, those 
who have deluged the country with foreign mer- 
chandise; involved us in a foreign debt of more than 
thirty millions, and produced a necessity for ship- 
ping one-half our specie from the country to pay 
this debt, deserve no peculiar favor from the Go- 
vernment. s sot å e 
Still we must do right, whether they do or not. 


We propose to relieve them in the present crisis, ` 


by the measure to which I have referred. Are 
gentlemen not satisfied with this? Do the mer- 
chants ask any thing else? What would they have? 
Shall we pay their debts? Does any man advo- 
eate this doctrine? We have no power by the 
Constitution to do so. Besides, it would be gross 
injustice, if we had the power. Where would 
we get the money? Out of the Treasury, of course. 
Shall we take the money raised from one set of 
our. citizens. to pay the debts of another set? Who 
will advocate. such a: proposition? No one will 
have the hardihood to do so. And if wedo not 
resort to such a: measure, then there is no other re- 
lief to be given but that which we now. offer. 

I know that some gentlemen, during the dis- 
cussion, talked of the relief. given by the: Govern- 
ment of France, in the time of the great Missis- 
sippi scheme, which embarrassed the whole nation; 
and others have told us of the measures adopted. by 
the Parliament of England, at the time of the South 
Sea bubble, which deranged the monetary affairs 
ofan entire kingdom. Are these examples for our 
imitation? Shall we assume powers, never dele- 
gated to us by the Constitution, that we may imi- 


‘tate a déspotic Government, such as France had 
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at that day; or to follow the footsteps of the British 
Parliamént; a body, who, in the language of Eng- 
lish law writers, is claimed to be “omnipotent?” 
This, would be indeed an act of usurpation, for 
which not only the American people, but “the 


very stones might cry out against us!” 


But some gentlemen have been candid enough 
to admit, that a NATIONAL BANK is what 
they want. “I commend them for their frankness. 
That is what the great body of the opposition really 
want, if they would come out manfully and avow 
their sentiments. It seems we ought to have a great 
U REGULATOR OF THE CURRENCY.” I had intended 
to make some observations upon.this subject, par- 
ticularly in reference to the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States, but’ the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Potter,) in a speech to- 


' day, which for ability and force of argument has 


been seldom equalled, and never surpassed, in this 
House, portrayed this subject so fally, that I will 
not dwell upon it. He has placed the whole mat- 


` ter in a much clearer light than I could hope to do. 


It is important to remark, however, that. the old 
Bank of the United States never did regulate the 
currency; it could not prevent over, issues òn the 
part of other banks; and it constantly indulged in 


“expansions and contractions of its own, which left 
the prices of property, in all parts of the country, ` 


uncertain and unstable. However currently its 
own paper might pass, it was not always conver- 
tible into gold. and silver; without trouble and ex- 
pense to the holder, because’ its bills were not al- 


ways. redeemable at the offices where they weré 


issued, and in the neighborhoods where they circu- 
lated. ‘And the value of its paper, its universal 
credit of which we hear so much, was owing 
chiefly to the endorsement of the’ Government, 
whichreceived it in payment of all public dues. The 
purchasers of land sought after it to buy the public 
domain. The importing merchants collected it to 
pay their duties; and, of course, the wholesale and 
retail merchants took it, because the importers pre- 
ferred it, Thus the impress of the Government 


caused it to pass in all parts of the Union; but that , 
same impress would have caused the paper of any. 


other bank to pass in the same manner. 


If the old bank did produce a uniform currency; 


did act as a regulator restraining the other banks 
within due bounds, why has not the present Bank 
of Pennsylvania done the same. thing? When the 
charter had been obtained from the State, and Mr. 
Biddle had called the stockholders together, to de- 
cide whether they would accept the new charter, 


| he informed them that the new one was better for 


them, and for the public, than. the old one; that the 
connection between the bank and the Government 
had never been of any advantage to. the bank; and 
‘that, for all the purposes of currency, commerce, 
&c. the present bank would be better and stronger 
than the former. Now, was this-true? If so, then, 
according to.the arguments of gentlemen, the bank 
could have’ prevented all the present difficulties. 


Ifit could have prevented them and would not, it 


is unpatriotic, and ought. not to’ be trusted. ` Tf it 
could not prevent them, then it does not possess 
the power ascribed to it; and if this bank can not 
regulate the others, then the old one could not; for 
Mr. Biddle declared that this one was more power- 
ful for all good purposes than the former. Who 
knows better than he the respective powers of the 
two corporations? And yet we see that this boast- 
ed giant was one of the first banks in the country 
tolay down its arms, to close its doors, and thereby 
to admit its inability to redeem its paper. For, T 
care not>who says to the contrary, no man will 
convince me that the bank was able to go on. No, 
sir: it stopped from sheer necessity. If it had 
possessed the ability to redeem -its paper, who 
does not see that it would have gone on paying 
specie after the other banks had stopped, and thus 
compelled the Secretary. of the Treasury, under the 
-deposite law of 1836, to place the public money in 
its vaults—thus achieving a complete victory over 
the Governmentand a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people, who have rejected it as a fiscal agent. 
If Mr. Biddle had the means to go on at the time 
he stopped payment, he committed the greatest 
financial and political blunder that has occurred 
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during the last twenty years; and his reputation as’ 
a financier ought to fall at least fifty per cent. in 
` the estimation of all his political friends. m 
_ One word in regard to exchanges, which gentle- 
men, think. the Government ought to regulate. 
What are exchanges? I do not profess to be a. 
financier, but 1 endeavor to understand these sub- 
jects for myself, and to take what I consider a. 
plain, common sensè view of them., Exchanges, 
“then, are the means ‘whereby capital or money is 
transported .from one part of the country to 
. another. I have a thousand or ten thousand dol- 
lars at Cincinnati, and I want to use it at Phila- 
-delphia or New York. By-means of a bill of 
exchange, or bank notes, I am enabled to trans- 
port it free of cost. I take my specie to the bank 
and deposite it there, and, in lieu of it, they give 
mea bill of exchange on some bank or individual 
in Philadelphia, who pays me the money when [> 
get there; or they furnish me United States Bank 
notes, which I can put in my pocket-book and 
carry without trouble orexpense. This is a con- 
venient operation for me, but the question js this: 
is the. Government bound to furnish this accommoda- 
tion to individuals? . i aug 
What is money? Is it any thing but property? 
It is considered a medium of trade and commerce: 
so it is; but still. i is one of the forms of property. 
What is the difference between a thousand dollars 
in money, and a thousand dollars in pork or flour, 
except that one is more easy of transportation tham 
the other, and that the owner of the pork or flour is 
obliged to make sale of his property to turn it into 
cash. So, if the owner of the money: wants pork, 
he is obliged. to sell his money for the purpose of 
obtaining it. It is property, then. Now, if the 
Government is bound to furnish those. who have 
money with the means of transporting it, free of 
expense, from one part of the Union to another, are 
they not equally bound to furnish the means of 
transporting every other species of property in like 
manner? Is equality one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government? Shall any one set of 
men have laws made for their peculiar benefit, 
which are to reach no other class? Is this just? If 
‘it is not, then. the Government should farnish the 
means of taking our flour, pork, cotton, tobacco, 
horses, mules, and cattle to market. One man has 
ten thousand. dollars in cash at Cincinnati; another 
has ten thousand dollars worth of flour; and a third 
ten thousand dollars worth of mules, at the same 
place. If the Government is bound to make a na- 
tional bank, to transport the money to Philadelphia, 
it is equally beund to furnish a national steamboat 
to take the flour to New Orleans, and national mule 
drivers to take the-mules.to South Carolina. If any 
gentleman can point out the difference, and show 
why a distinction is to be made among the cases, 
and especially, why the peculiar privilege should: be 
‘given to the individual who has the money—a class 
who are generally better able to take care of them- 
-selves than any other—I should really. be pleased 
to hear the argument. 
But we have one consolation in all this contro- 
versy, Ifa national bank is a sovereign remedy 
for all the evils—-pecuniary, political, and ` physi- 
cal, with which we can be afflicted; if itis a panacea 
for derangements of the currency; for party con- 
flicts, endangering the stability of the Union; for 
cholera, and for short crops of wheat, corn, and 
cotton—one thing is quite certain: we can adopt 
this remedy whenever we think proper. This isa 
great privilege we enjoy. I admit, however, that 
that there is no prospect of getting a bank during 
Mr. Van Buren’s. administration, and so faras I 
am concerned, individually, I am willing to try a 
few more “experiments,” as they are called, before 
{resort to it. : When we have gone the “rounds,” 
and find that nothing else will save us from ruin, 
it will be time enough then to begin to think ef 
’ making a national bank. 
But I return to the measures now before us. 
By issuing Treasury notes we use our credit to 
enable us to carry on the operations of the Go- 
vernment. We cannot pay our debts. Why? 
Because those who owe us can not pay. We must 
either prosecute them and compel them to sue their 
debtors, or we must give time, and enable them to 
indulge those who owe them. We prefer the latter 
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course; and when an individual who has a claim 
oh the Government for provisions furnished to the 
army, or for any other service, calls for his money, 
we tell him we cannot pay for want of funds, but 
we give him our note, payable at the end of a 
year. He is not obliged to take this. He has a 
right to demand goid or silver; but he will take the 
note in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; for by 
calling upon any bank or merchant that owes the 
Government, he-can get money or currency for his 
note that will answer his purpose where he resides. 
For example: the deposite banks in Cincinnati 
would buy his note.and give him their paper, 
which, in common business, would answer him as 
well as specie. The bank would send in the note 
to the Treasury, and get credit for that.amount in 
their dealings with the Government. We do in 
this case what an honest man does in his own af- 
fairs. We settle; and not having the money, we 
give our note for the amount due ; and our creditor 
either holds the note till it becomes due, or he trades 
it off for property or cash, as may best suit his 
own convenience or interest. 

By the time our notes are due, we shall.uc able 
to lift them, with the money paid in by the banks 
and the merchants, and from the current receipts 
into the Treasury from duties and public lands; 
we will have relieved both Government and people 
by thus using our credit; the debts due to us will 
be paid without distressing any ene; and our paper 
will be redeemed. The measure is, therefore, a 
salutary one. It has been tried before; especially 
during the last war. It should not. be resorted to 
upon light or trivial occasions; but when the pub- 
lic interests require it, no one should hesitate to 
lend his support to a course of policy which is both 
safe and beneficial. 

The Sub-Treasury sysiem, as it is called, seems 
to have excited more alarm in cerlain quarters, 
than any other proposition before us. It is said 
we are about to cut loose from the banks; to turn 
them adrift to take care of themselves, and to be 
driven about by wind and tide till they are wrecked 
upon some dangerous coast, or lost amidst the 
conflict of elements which they will be forced to 
encounter. Is this true? Are we about to cut 
loose from banks? Why, sir, they have cut 
loose from us. They have divorced them- 
selves; or rather they have eloped from our 
bed and board, without just cause or provoca- 
tion; and have carried off all the money and 
jewellery they could find about the house, 
at the time of their elopement. All that we say is, 
that, if they attempt to return, we shall shut the 
doors upon them; and, in the meantime, give no- 
tice that we will pay no debts of their contracting 
after this date!. If any man trusts them, it will be 
his affair, and not ours. This is our position, and 
it is nothing more nor less. They have left us, 
and not we them; and we have no disposition (o 
renew the connection. Hereafter, we intend to 
take care of. our money ourselves. We claim the 
same right that every man in the country exercises 
—the right to manage our own funds, without em- 
ploying banks to do itforus. Nə one can com- 
plain of this. The banks have no more right to 
the money of the Government than they have to 
that of individuals. The law declared that, if 
they suspended specie payments, they should no 
longer be public depositories. They did suspend, 
and the Secretary obeyed the law. That is the 
whole story. 

The administration has been accused of hostility 
towards the State banks. How has it been shown? 
Where is it manifested? In the Message? In the 
report of the Secretary? F defy any man to finda 
word in either of those documents evincing hostility 
to the State institutions. On the contrary, both 
these documents treat the banke with great mild- 
ness. Is itin the measures cmanating from our 
committee? We furnish proof to the contrary. Cur 
bill allows time for setlement with all the deposite 
banks; and if the time named is not long enough, 
let the House give further indulgence; for one, E 
will cheerfully vete for it, This charge. is utterly 
without fou ion. The administration leaves 
State institutions where they have always been-— 


ra 


under the care of the people and Governmenis of 


the several States in which they are situated, It 
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has no control over them, and desires none. It || paper in circulation, until the drain. of specie to” 


takes no stand for them or against them, simply 
because il is a subject with which the General Go- 
vernment has nothing to do. There are objects 
enough within the pale of its constitutional powers 
to emply ail its energies, without going beyond 
them to embroil itself in controversies with the 
State authorities. : 

We have heard much recently about “two. cur- 
rencies—one for the Government, and the other for the 
people.” So far as such language has been used 
here, I will not call it miserable newspaper slang ; 
though in another sense it is so; for we see it daily 
in the party newspapers of the country. I consider 
ita most pitiful party sabterfuge, to alarm the pub- 
lic mind, and create prejudices among the people, 
in regard to the system of collecting and keeping 
the public money now proposed, before time. has 
been given to examine its principles and details. 
Two currencies! Why, the Administration does 
not propose to create one currency, much less two. 
It makes-no currency; the Constitution has done 
that. We propose to adhere to the Constitution. 
Does any one object to that?. The revenues are to 
be collected in ‘money; or, fora time, partly in 
money, and partly in paper equivalent to it; and, 
ultimately, if you please, in kard money. If any 
man is opposed to this, let him quarrel with the 
Constitution. . Does the Government claim more 
than private citizens? Has not every man a right 

` to- specie in payment of his debts? Is any one 
bound to take paper? Ifa citizen has land to sell, 
ishe bound to take any thing but specie for it, if 
he choose to ask that and to refuse paper? Have 
not the whole people the right to do what each one 
can do? What do we mean by the Government? 
You mean the persons who happen to be in office at 
this time—those who now administer the Govern- 
ment. They are but the temporary ayents of the peo- 
ple; and they will collect revenue in whatever the 
people direct . It is no affair of the individual agents. 
It is the people’s. business, and is for the benefit of 
the whole. country. Gentlemen talk about the 
Government as they would in England, where the 
Government of King and nobles may have a dis- 
tinct and separate interest from that of the people. 
Here the interests are the same. The people de- 
cide, through Congress, in what their federal reve- 
nue shall be received; they decide, through the 
State Legislatures, in what their State revenue 
shall be taken; and they then decide, each man for 
himself, in what his own revenue shall be collect- 
ed; and what kind of money, or bank paper, he 
will receive from those who owe him.. Away with 
all such trash then, about “ one currency for the 
Government, and another for the people.” It is 
unworthy to be, either propagated, or listened to, 

| by any man of enlightened understanding. 

Those who assume to be the especial friends of 
the State banks complain that the General Govern- 
ment has lost confidence in them, and has changed 
its ground in regard to the system of depositories. 
The case isa plain one. The banks have failed 
to perform their engagements; they have violated 
their contracts with the Government; they have 
got our money, and cannot pay it out to meet the 
wants of the public. The system has, practically, | 
failed to answer the purposes for which it was 
adopted. Now, although the banks may have 
“Deen honest, and may have been driven to this 
condition of tbings without any agency of their 
own; although they may make it appear that the 
sysiem has nct had a fair trial, and that, under a 
new organization, they could do better than hereto- 
fore, still the administration is under no obligation 
to try them again. It does not choose to co so, and 
neither they nor their friends have any right to com- 
plain. Whatcan we do for them? Surely no one will 
propose to maie them our depositories now, whilst 


man ask ns to fake their notes in payment of public 
dues. 
vocales any where. What then is proposed? 
Shall we say thet the banks which resume 
I| ninety days shail reecive the ceposites; and their pa- 
i per shall be taken in ment of public dues? Suc 


money to Nicholas Biddle’s bank. Why, sir 


| they refuse to pay their notes in specie; nor would any | 


That would be too monstrous to Gnd ad- i 


inj 


ay 
ai 
an act would be a direct transfer of the public | 
, ho} 
| banks can resume specie payments, who have any | 


Europe is stopped. When is that to be? Specie is 
now worth in England only three per cent interest. 
On British securities, plenty of it can be had at that 
rate. No one will deny this. Through the agency 
of his British stockholders, Mr. Biddle can get what. 
money he wants. Suppose he were to aego- 
tate a loan of ten or twenty millions. in 
London ; enabling him to draw bilis to that 
amount bring down the exchange to par, and 
thereby stop. the exportation of specie at 
once. Every body knows that he can do this if 
he will, Tle could then resume specie payment 
at once; and, holding the exchange of the country. ° 
in his own hands, he could control the other banks 
who would, or would not, resume at the same time, 
_as he might direct. Without his approbation, they 
would have to wait till the foreign debt was ar- 
ranged through his means. Then the drain would 
be stopped, and they could resume in spite of him. 
But, in the interval, under our law, he would re- 
sume specie payments, and demand the public de- 
posites. Who could prevent his getting them? 
He would inevitably obtain them under such a pro- 
vision; and those who may advocate this policy, 
whatever may be their purposes, are, in. reality, 
playing into the hands.of the United States Bank. 
Let them beware of this, lest the: seed. they now 
sow should hereafter produce a harvest of public 
calamity and individual mortification. 

I shall not pause to discuss the’merils of the Sub- 
Treasury system. It will be time enough to do that 
when the bill comes before the House for its action. 
But I must say, in passing, that it is amusing to 
see the subterfuges to which the opposition are 
driven, to keep up a clamor, For years past they 
have been abusing the Executive branch .of the 
Government for having seized the sword and the 
purse; for having usurped all power, and trampled 
upon the Constitution; and especially, for having 
added an enormous amount of power and influence 
to what it formerly possessed, by its control over 
nearly one hundred deposite banks. All the presi- 
dents, cashiers, stockholders, and borrowers were 
supposed to be under Executive control, forming a 
large army, to enter the fields with millions of mo- 
ney, at every election! Now, what do we hear? The 
banks have separated from the Government. What- 
ever influence the Executive ever possessed over them 
is gone. It isproposed by the President not to employ 
any such agencies in future; but to let the money re- 
main in the hands of the collecting officers, who 
are to pay it out as it is wanted. It is not pro- 
posed, by the bill before us, to increase the num- 
ber of officers at all. There may be a few more 
clerks wanted; but the increase is too trifling to 
be named. Here is the Executive, endeavoring to 
keep clear of his old “army of dependants,” and to 
our uiter astonishment, the opposition are trying to 
force them upon him! They are abusing him for 
trying to get rid of this very patronage which they 
have so much deprecated in past time. What con- 
sistency there isin the public course of these gen- 
tlemen! Let the President do what he will, they 
oppse him. If he has patronage, they abuse him 
for it; if he proposes to abandon it, they abuse him 
for that. Ifhe remains silent, they quarre! with 
him because he does not speak out and let the 
country know what he thinks. If he gives his 
views upon a question, and suggests a course with- 
out expressly advising it, then they cry out “non- 
committal;” and if he comes out boldly, and recom- 
mends a measure as, in his opinion, fraught with 
public good, they Genounce him as a tyrant, at- 
tempting to dictate to the “House of Commons,” 

; representatives of a free people, what they shall 


in regard to this bill, 
Executive departments to accumulate power and 


It is the tendency of all 


patronage. Here is the Executive of our Go- 
vernmeat, voluntarily proposing, to relinquish pa- 
tronage, and those who are in opposition striving to 
retain it in his possession, to force it upon him. ft 
is perhaps the first instance in the history of free 
Governments where such a proposition has been 
made, and has met with opposition in such a quarter. 
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“What we shall see next, no man ‘can even con- 


jectures | ; : 
By. this scheme we shall be able, at all times, in 
peace.and in war,’ to command. our own funds. 
No revulsion in trade; no expansion or.contraction 
of: paper currency, no movements -of speculators; 
will. ever embarrass the operations of the Govern- 
ment: The: expense is but trifling, probably not 


fifty, thousand dollars a. year. The- losses from 
misconduet .of public officers will be no greater 


than at, present; for the money now all passes 
through:the ‘hands of these same men. Are not 
our. officers as honest as the officers of banks? Can- 
not,the. Government provide vaults that will be as 
strong and secure as the vaults of banks? In a 
word, ‘we have the alternatives presented to us, 
either to adopt this system, or resort to a national 
bank; for. to that point we must come, if we can- 
not devise a mode of collecting, keeping, an trans- 
ferring public money without bank agency. 

By. receiving our revenues in specie, and paying 
it out-among the people, we keep it in cireulation. 
We thus create a demand for it in the country, and 
prevent its going abroad. We shall infuse a larger 


specie basis into the circulating medium, and_ren-- 


der the State-banks more solid and: permanent than 
they are.at present... This- policy will prevent sud- 
den, and. great fluctuations, and will, in fact, aid the 
banks, by increasing the public confidence in their 
ability:t0 meet their engagements. 

Pass these bills, and all the banks which have 
been prudently managed can. resume specie pay- 
ments in. a short time. ` There are but two obsta- 
cles now. which prevent them from doing so. The 
first is, the debt: due to the Government; and the 
other, the debt due abroad, Our-bill for settling 
with the banks, and’ allowing them time, removes 
the first difficulty, . They can then open their doors 


- without the fear of having a Government draft 


pregented, which.would drain all the specie from 
ther -vaulis, and compel them to suspend a second 
time. As to the other obstacle, much of the foreign 
debt. has been already paid; and by giving tune to 
the merchants to pay the debt which they owe us, 
we.enable them to discharge and arrange the re- 
mainder, .The crops of this year—the cotton aud 
o-—Wwill pay’ a large portion ‘of. the foreign 


2 


debt. : 
and insolvencies will discharge the remainder. 
The drain of. hard money will, in a short time, be 
suspended; the banks can resume; business will 
revive; and the industry, frugality, and enterprise 
of the American character will soon restore the 
country:to that flourishing condition in which we 
saw it one year ago. 

The bill, now before us, to postpone the fourth 
instalment of the public deposites with the States, 
involves three questions. Do we want the money? 
Have we a right to retain it? Is it expedient to do 
80?.. Settle these interrogatories, and we shall 
know how to. vote upon the proposition to with- 


hold: the-money.... : : 

As to: the first, Edo'not see how there can be-a 
doubt. The President declares in-his message that 
there is a deficit in the Treasury, and that’ this mo- 
ney. is needed for defraying the public expenditures. 

he. .Secretary:ofthe..Treasury has told us the 


same, thing: in his:report,:and informed us‘ that he’ 


has not the. means of paying over thé money ‘to the 
States,, because there are no funds available for 
that purpose. Here are the high functionaries of tho 
Executive Department officially stating to Congress 
to the American people, and ‘to the world, in distinet 
and positive terms, that we want this money for the 
immediate nge of the General Government; that 
there is a deficit in the Treagury; and yet gentiemen 
here pretend to doubt aboutit. In opposition to 
these official statements, we have the guesses and 
conjectures of members upon this floor, who ask us 
to vole against the bill, because they say they can- 
not understand the Secretary’s report. “Sir, T will 
not say that there are nene so blindas those sho 


will nob see; but I will say, that without pretending: 


to any more sagacity or financial skill than other 
geutlemen, d:bave not found the slightest difficulty 
in understanding. the report. è 
from. remarks here; that “Mr. Woodbury deserves 
to have been consigned to:a’““dunce block” from 


his ehildhood to the- present hour; that he is not 


"Time: will, be obtained for some part of it; 


One would suppose, - 


f 
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; doilars to pay thirty-two with. 


qualified to’ play clerk in a counting-house, much 
less to take charge of the finances of a greatnation. 
Let us leok at his report for a moment, and see 
whether there is really any thing so unintelligible 
about it. = ; ke i 
` The question of a deficit has nothing to do with 
the thirty-seven millions intended tv have been 
deposited with the States. Let us leave. that out 
of the calculation entirely. - Its introduction only 
serves to confuse the mind. 
There was in the Treasury on the first of January, 
1837 eRe - $6,670,137 
The money received during the first 


six months of the year is - - 13,187,182 
The revenue for the last half of the k i 
year will be - - - 7,000,000 


Making, in ail - - - $26,857,319 
These are are our means for defrayıng the ex- 

penditures of the year: 

The expenditares for the first half of the year 1837, 


- $16,733,844 | 


are - - - 
For the last half.of the year. willbe - 16,000,000 
Total expenditures for 1837 - - 32,733,884 
Deduct the amount of our funds - 26,857,319 | 


Balance against the Treasury - $5,876,565 

Here is a clear balance of nearly six millions, 
which must be provided for in some way. There 
isno mistake about it. There can be none. He 
ihat rons may read; and with all the mystification 
of gentlemen, the figures will tell the truth, and 
must invariably produce the. same result. 

The law regulating the Mint authorizes the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury to employ a million of dol- 
lars in that establishment, to purchase bullion, and 
keep the whole in active operation. And the de- 
posite law contemplated that there should always 
be asurplnsin the Treasury of some five millions, 
to meet contingencies, which are unforseen, and 
not specially provided for. 


Take the above deficit - - $95,786,565 
Add for the Mint - - 1,000,000 
Say for contingent fund only - 3,000,000 

$9,876,565 


And we have a total sum of nearly ten millions, 
to be provided for this year. 

This calculation is so plain and simple, that a 
child can comprehend it; and yet grave and intelli- 
gent statesmen are daily complaining that the re- 
port of the Secretary on the state of the finances isso 
involved and obscure that they cannot understand 
any thing about our pecuniary condition! 

How is it proposed to get rid of this deficiency? 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Dawson) pro- 
posed the other day to supply it, by applying the 
unexpended balances of appropriations to that ob= 
jecu. Was eversuch an idea heard of before? The 
uncxpended balances are sums ordered by law to 
be paid out. of. the Treasury for various purposes, 
but which have not yet been paid. They are debts 
which the Government owes, but which are not yet 
due. They amount at present to twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars. The gentleman made the strange 
mistake ofsupposing that these balances were mo- 
ney in the Treasury, when they are claims upon the 
Treasury. His proposition amounts to this: A owes 
thirty-two dollars, and has but twenty-six. dollars 
to pay it with. Resides this, his note is out for 
twevty-four dollars, but it will not be due till next 
year. He complains to B thatthere is a deficiency 
in his treasury of six dvllars, having bat twenty-six 
His friend gravely 
advises him to take a part of that twenty-four dotlars, 
which is not due till next year, aad pay off the six 
dollars that are now due! - In other words, the gen- 
tleman supposes that the amount which a man 
owes indicates the amount of money he has in 
possession, especially if the debt is not due till next 
year! a : 

What is the next financial scheme for supplying 
this deficit? The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bell,) after a number of calculations for the relief 
of the Treasury, informed us that there were five 
millions of money in the hands. of. disbursing offi- 
cers which had been kept out of view by the Secre- 
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‘tary, and seemed to have-been lost sight of by the 


House. He felicitated himself upon the discovery, 
and defied any one to overthrow his position. Let 
us see how this matter is. i 
The expenditures of the year are thirty-two mil- 
lions, and the means twenty-six. I speak in round 
numbers, without noticing fractions. This leaves a 
deficit of six millions. But where are these twenty- 
six millions? Part of: that sum has been collected, 
and part has net; it is yet to come into the Treasury 
during the year. Of that which has been collected, 
part of it is paid out; part of it has been given to 
disbursing officers, who are ordered to pay it over 
to the persons who are entitled to it; and the ba- 
lance remains in the banks, the mint, and in the 
hands of receivers of land offices and collectors of 
customs. “When the Secretary comes to inform 
Congress where the money is, he. states that part 
of itis in the hands of these officers. But- does 
that give him any more money than the twenty-six 
millions? It is preposterous to talk about it. Let 
me illustrate the case. A owes two hundred dol- 
lars, due in small sums, to various individuals; he 
has but one hundred dollars in the world, and ap- 
plies to his friend B to loan him another hundred 
to discharge the claims against him. B inquires 
thim where his one hundred dollars are. He an- 
swers: fifty dollars in bank, forty dollars in his 
drawer, and ten dollars in the hand of a friend, 
who has agreed to call, the first time he goes to 
town, and pay a balance of that amount which he | 
owes in a store; and he is not certain whether. his 
friend has yet been to town and paid it ornot. Now 
what should we think of B. if he were to direct A 
to go to his friend, and get that ten dollars from him, 
and tell him he would then only want to borrow 
ninety dollars, instead of a hundred!!? | Could A 
believe him to be serious? And yet that is. the 
exact proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
word for word, and letter for letter. Was ever such 
a plan invented before by a financier to relieve an 
embarrassed Treasury? Why, A might as well go 
and get the forty dollars in his drawer also, and 
then he would have but fifty dollars to borrow; and if 
he would then call atthe bank, and get his fifty dollars 
in deposite, he would not want to borrow any 
thing, and his one hundred dollars would thus be 
made to discharge debis, to the amonnt of two hun- 
dred.. | Sir, this system is not quite equal to the 
“philosopher’s stone” which transmutes every thing 
it touches into, gold; but except that, it is superior 
to any thing within my knowledge for multiplying 
individual. and national wealth. me 
Several gentlemen have advised us to repeal the 
appropriations of last year, and thus get clear of 
our embarrassments.. Why do they not bring for- 
ward a bill for that purpose? What appropriations 
will they repeal? What public works are to be 
suspended? What roads, harbors, rivers, custom- 
housés, light-houses, are to be curtailed of the 
sums set apart for their benefit? Give us the items, 
and let us see who will vote for them. Are the sums 
allowed for the support of civil officers of the Go- 
vernment, for the army, the navy, the Florida war, 
or the removal of Indians, to be curtailed? Shall 


_ we delay the payments under. Indian treaties, and 


involve ourselves in more wars with them? Are 
the public works to be suspended, where. contracts 
are already made and hands employed upon them? 
Shall we violate our contracts, and turn a. large 
number ofindividuals out of employment? Would, 
this be relieving the people? Are the public works 
to be damaged, by remaining in an. unfinished 
state, and large expenses incurred in collecting - 
ands together at some future period—an ex- 
pense which we intended to avoid, by mak- 
ing large appropriations, so that .the hands 
need not be scattered, but could be kept to- 
gether, and. go on till the works were finished? 
Finally, as fifteen millions of the appropria- 
tions have been .postponed until next year,— 
so we are informed by the Secretary,—are these 
the same appropriations which gentlemen propose 
to postpone again, or are they oher, and different 
ones? Let us have light on this subject. Conjec- 
tures and generalities will not justify us in leaving 


| the Treasury empty, and the public service un- 


provided for, in direct opposition to the statements 
of the Head of the Department. 


Sept. 1857. 
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Have we a right to withhold this money? Upon 
this point it does seem to me that gentlemen have 
yun wild. With all due respect for them, I must 
say that their arguments remind me of scenes 1. 
have witnessed, when a very young man, be- 
fore a .magisirate in the country, where two 
young lawyers were ~engaged in pettifogging a 
case about five dollars. They read Blackstone 
and other elementary works, and gravely 
informs us that “a contract isan agreement to do 
or not to do a particular thing, upon sufficient con- 
sideration.” We are then told: that the General 
and State Governments made a- solemn contract 
about these deposites, which compels us to pay - 
them over, whether: we have the money or not! 
Gentlemen talk of this Government as though it 
were something foreign fro 5, and hostile to, the 
people and to the StateGovernments. Whatdelu-. 
sion! Who made this Government? The people of 
the several States, acting as separate communities, 
through their constituted agents. Whose Govern- 
ment is it? The people’s. Have they any interest, 
other than the interest of the Government? : Cer- 
tainly not.. Whose money is this? You say, the 
people’s. Very well. If the General Government 
and the State Governments both belong to the 
people, and this money also be.ongs to them, it is 
merely a question to which of the Governments shall 
itbegiven? The State Governments say they want it: 
so do we. We have collected it under our laws, and 
intended to place it with the States for safe keeping 
until we needed it; but it turns out that we want it 
before it has been passed over to them. Is the 
General Government to siop, in order that 
money may he placed with the States for safe 
keeping? The proposition is an absurdity upon its 
face. Are we to pay over this money for the 
pleasure of immediately calling it back? What 
statesman would advocate such a doctrine? 

When the Jaw of June, 1836, passed, this mo- 
ney was treated as a deposite. Every one knows 
that, as a distribution law, it could: never have 
passed through either House of Congress; and if it 
had, it would have been vetoed by the President. 
It is treated as a deposite. upon the face of the law. 
The Secretary is directed, by consent of the States, 
to place the money with them. The word consent is 
used as to the banks also, and for the -obvious rea- 
son, that we could not compel either the States or 
the State banks to take our money; they must consent 
to it, Neither the terms employed, nor the pro- 
ceedings enjoined, imply a contract, except that 
the States and banks shall pay the money to this 
Government when required to do so. Suppose 
Congress had repealed that law before January, 
1837, would the States have been entitled to any 
thing under it? Have they a vested right to the mo- 
ney? Suppose a war had broken out in the inter- 
val, between- June, 1836, and January, 1837, ren- 
dering all the fands we had necessary for the pur- 
poses of this Government—would any one con- 
tend that we weré still bound to go on, and depo- 
site the money? Congress did virtually repeal the 
law in-part, by appropriating. some bix or seven 
millions last session over and above: all the other 
money which they. had in the Treasury, and of 
course thus far encroaching upon. this fund. When 
the law of June, 1836, passed, we were told that the 
States were patriotic and high minded, and_ 
would pay this money promptly, whenever 
it should be needed; and. that, until that pe- 
riod, they could use it, which was much bet- 
ter than to allow the. hanks to use it for their pri- 
vate advantage. It was supposed it would be much 
safer too in the State Treasuries than in the banks. 
What do we see and hear now? Now if is acon- 
tract; and although three instalments have been 
paid, and the Treasury is empty, gentlemen here 
are willing to see the wheels of Government stop, 
that they may secure the. balance which their 
States expected to receive! Who would have anti- 
cipated this? We have given them our all, and 
they now want us to violate the Constitution, and 
borrow money to place on deposite with the States! 
If we can do.so for that purpose, we can borrow 
to loan to banks and individuals, or fer any other 
purpose under heaven. We placed this money 
with the States, supposing it would be safer than in | 
the banks. The banks can not now pay us what | 
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they have got, thoùgh they will finally discharge 
every dollar; but the amount witb the Sfates will 
indeed -be safer than in banks; for, from the 
spirit displayed in Congress, I" do not believe we 
shall ever get the consent of their representatives 
to pay back one dollar of what they have received. 
Gentlemen talk of contraeis, and of “public faith!” 
That will be keeping public faith, and falflling 
contracts, with a vengeance! f 

Ts it expedient to withhold this money? 1 think 
so. We are about to issue ten or twelve millions 
ef Treasury notes. They will be payabl@ one year 
after date. We should have a fund provided for 
their redemption as they fall dne. This money in 
In connection with what 
will bé paid in on the merchants’ bonds, we shall 
have a sum equal to the notes issued. The value 
of such paper as Treasury notes depends somewhat 
upon the ability to make prompt payment, as well 


; as upon the ultimate responsibility of the Govern- 


ment. The receivabilit7 of the notes in payment 
of public dues will create a demand for them; and 
the provision for their prompt payment will add to 
their value in the money market. 


Again: we must either retain these funds, or bor- 
row money to carry on the Government. We must 
issue stock, and create a national debt, or resort to 
these funds. Gentlemen say we are borrowing 
money when we issue notes. Well, be it so. Then, 
when I settle with my neighbor, and give him my 
due bill for the balance I owe him, because I have 
not the money, [have borrowed that sum of money 
from him! Is this the common, usual acceptation 
of the term? H it is not, why become so very me- 
taphysical and astute all at once, to fix upon us 
what is supposed to be the odium of borrowing mo- 
ney? We cannot pay, because we cannot collect; 
and, like honest mes, we give notes to those we 
owe, promising to pay as scon as we can get our 
money. That is the whole matter, disguise it as 
you will. 


We have not the means to pay this instalment to - 


the States. The Secretary has told us so. He can- 
not raise the money. Gentlemen affirm that the 
States will take the paper of the deposite banks, 
Why, we all know that this is not so. The States 
might take the paper of banks within their own 
limits, or in thcir immediate neighborhood; but 
the banks in the south and west have nearly all 
the money due the Government. There is no mo- 
ney in the north. Will Massachusetts take the pa- 
per of the Alabama and Mississippi banks—from 
ten to twenty per cent. below par in Boston—and 
bind herself to retorn specie, when called upon 
for payment? Will Maine, New York, or any 
other middle or northern State, do so? We know 
they will not. It is idle, therefore, to talk of turn- 
ing the banks over to the States. The States would 


| present their drafts upon the banks, get them pro- 


tested, and then retarn them upon the Treasury-— 
producing still farther embarrassment than already 
exists. < 

Ifwe create a debt by borrowing money, how is 
it to be paid? By new taxes levied upon the peo- 
ple. Not direct taxes, but but by a high tariff. Let 
the planting and agricultural States look to this. 
Withouta debt, there can be no pretext for keeping 
up the tariff. With such an ineumbrance, there 
will be a reason for its continuance; and when was 
such an opportunity ever known to 'slip through 
the fingers of the manufacturing interest, without 
being improved? It is time for the planter and the 
farmer to begin to take care of themselves. Those 
who produce all, and “pay for all,” are usually 
forgoiten amidst the contests and combinations that 
take place in legislating for cther portions of the 
community. They share the too common fate. cf 
modest, unobtrusive merit. They.are overlooked, 
whilst the clamorous, impudent and obstreperous, 


-often obtain advantages to which they have no 


just or well founded pretensions. 


As to the amendment effered to this bill by the . 


gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) I 
I see no particular objection 
to it, and shall vote for the bill whether the amend- 
ment prevail or not. In either case, my object 
will have been effected. ‘hat object is the post- 
ponement of the deposite, to enable the Govern- 


| 


ment to use its own funds, to pay its debts, | 
fulfil its obligations. N: : ae 

These are our measures; this is our systema. 
the opposition have any thing ‘better, let-theni 
sent it, and I, for one, will cheetfully vote fo 
The question presénted.to every gentleman now 
RELIEF OF NO RELIEF. Show us your hands, g 
tlemen! What do you intend to do? Have:you any. 
plan to relieve the country? Can you do any ‘thing, 
for the people? Are you willing the wheels of the | 
people’s. Government shall. move on, or do you 
mean to let them stop? These are grave qnes- 
tions; ‘and every man must answer. them to 
himself and to his constituents in the best mane y 
ner he can: But, sir, the people will not judge’ 
gentlemen by their professions; the practice must 
conform to them. And without pretending to the” 
gift of prophecy, I will predict, that he who ‘offers 
nothing for the public benefit, at this perilous and. 
interesting crisis, and at the same time opposes. all. 
measures presented by olhers—no matter how 
much concern he may avow. forthe sufferings of 
his country—on his return to the bosom, of his dis: 
trict, will find himself subjected to a fiery ‘ordeal - 
before his insulted constituents. The good sense. 
of the comitry will set this matter right, and by > 
that decision, willing or unwilling, we must all ` 
abide, E ig i 

For my own part, I shali sustain. the bills before | 
the House, believing them to be fraught with per- 
manent good for that common conntry, which: 
should be so dear to us all. And whether they súc- . 
ceed or fÆ, I shall at least have the consolationef 
knowing tbat, az an humble individual, I have. 
contributed every thing in my power to. deliver: 
both the Government and the people from the mis- ` 
fortunes and difficulties which at present surroud | 
them. l must close, sir, by thanking the House 
for their kind and patient attenion.. ` 


REMARKS OF MR. TAYLOR 
“Or New Yorg oo eoa se 
In the House of Representatives, September 26, 1837. z 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to post- 
pone the fourth instalment of deposite with the — 
States. . E 
Mr. TAYLOR addressed the committee as fols, 
lows: : f . Dooe 
Mr. Chairman: The subject under-consideration |’ 
has already been so fully and so ably discussed, _ 
that it will be dificult for me to offer any extended 
remarks, without cecupying ground already oceu-; 
pied by those who have preceded me. I shall 
therefore, sir, both from necessity and-inclination; 
endeavor to be brief. ae ae Fe eae 
Most of the gentlemen who have addressed the...’ 
committee in opposition to this. bill, have. com. : 
menced their remarks with a criticism, or rather 
denunciation of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gentlemen say they cannot understand 
il; that it is dificult to comprehend). that it is a 
labyrinth of perplexities and difficulties; and the 
gentieman from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) fears. to em-: 
bark in the attempt to fathom it, lest, peradven- 
lure, he might become entangled in ihe meshes of 
financial intricacy. The genileman from Virginia 
(Mr. Mercer) has gone into an investigation of the 
report, but, í must confess, I was unable to under- 
stand the errors which he endeavored to point out. 
He stated, to be sure, that. there was something 
over $780,600 of the Navy Pension Fund, which. 
ought not- to be deducted from the first instalment 
dae from the United States Bank, as proposed by. 
the Secretary. He also alladed to the condition-of | 
the mint, and came to the conclusion. that, instead- 
of reqniriag one million of dollars for its operation, 
amuen less sum would be amply sufficient for » 
that purpose. These seemed. te be two-imaterial 
points which the gentleman, dwelt npon-in his ex- 
pose of the errors of thet report, :- But, even sup- 
posing the gentleman correct in his views upon these 
points, what dors it amount to? Why, you do not 
save enough to cover the estimate of additional ap- 
propriation for the Seminole war, which is to be 
provided for by.a Dil now on your table; so thaf < 
by adding to your available means all the gentle...” 
man proposes by these two items, the ageregate of - 


cord 


deficit will not be diminished. Now, sir, I ask 


and 
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gentlemen who can not, or who will not, investigate 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as to 
expose its errors, if any there be, if they are not 
ound to take the statements of a responsible officer 
‘of this Government, especially wpon those points 
which are so clear that i 2y cannot be misappre- 
hended? It appears to me they are. Several gen- 
tlemen, on both sides of the question, have pre- 
sented their estimates, and I believe every one of 
them has come to the same resuli—that there will 
‘be a large defiċit in the Yreasury, of available 
means to meet the current expenses of the year. 
“And so says the report of the Secretary. Gentle- 
‘men have come to this conclusion by different pro- 
cesses, but they all come to the same result. 

Then, sir, if this be so, what is the remedy? 
“How shall this deficiency be supplied, and the 
Treasury relieved from its temporary embarrass- 
ment? The bill unde: consideration is deemed one 
among the most prominent measures of accom- 
plishing this object. ‘This measure has received 
the consideration and recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of the Treasury; the grave 
‘deliberation of one branch of Congress, who 
promptly acted upon it and sent it to this Hanse; 
and the Committee of Ways and Meaiis has re- 
ported it for our deliberation. Now, sir, what are 
‘the objections urged against the passage of this 
bill? 

The first objection which has been urged, and 
which has been reiterated by almost every gentle- 
man who has opposed’ the bill, is, that it impairs 
the validity of a contract—a contract binding upon 
the General Guvernment, for the performance of 
which it has pledged its faith, and from which we 
can not recede. Mr. Chairman, I am no lawyer, 
‘and with regard to those nice legal distinctions and 
technicalities of law which have been introduced 
to sustain this position, I have nothing to say. 
I shall leave gentlemen of the law to measure 
swords upon those points, for I believe this 
House is abundantly supplied with legal talent. 
I shall content myself with taking a plain common 
smse view of the subject. Well, sir, what are the 
facts? The law of 1836 directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposite with the several States the 
money which shall be in the Treasury of the 
United States on the Ist day of January, 1837, re- 
serving the sum of five millions of dollars, and to 
receive therefor certificates of deposite, pledging 
the faith of the States for the safe-keeping and the 
repayment thereof, according to the condition of 
the act, “ for the purpose of defraying any wants 
of the public Treasury.” This act, so far, is only 
binding upon an Executive officer of the Govers- 
ment, directing him in what manner to dispose of 
the public funds for safe-keeping; and he was 
bound to execnte it, so far as was practicable. Now, 
sir, what is the next step in this process, to make 
out what gentlemen calla contract binding npon 
this Government? I shail follow the example of 
my colleague, (Mr. Parker,) who referred to the 
State of New York to illustrate his views, and who 
presented to the House a correct statement of the 
effect this bill will have upon the people of that 
State. Ihave net before me the law of that State 
making provision for the disposal of its quota of 
the surplus, neither am I able at present to obtain 
it; but I state from recollection, that the enact- 
ment commences by saying that “the money which 
has been, or which shail be, deposited with this State 
for safe-keeping,” etc. and this the point to 
which 1 wish to call the attention of the House. 
There is nothing detinite either in the Jaw of Con- 
gress or the State as to the amount of money 

to be deposited. The State agrees to reecive for 
safe-keeping such an amount as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deposite with it, and to return 
it in limited amounts when called for by “ the 
wants of the public Treasery.? Thus far it will 
not be pretended there is any contract entered into 


between the parties, by which the faith of this 


Government is pledged to. deposite with ` the 
Slate any amount of money, or by which the 
State has a right to claim any amount. 
Fither party has a right to recede, to repeal 
its law. When, then, is this contract made? 
When is it consummated, if there be a con- 
tract? Certainly not until there is money de- 


posited with the State, anda certificate of de- 
posite given therefor. Then the faith of- the 
State is pledged for the safe-keeping of so much as 
is deposited, and for its return, when called for, 
agreeably to the terms of the law. But does it go 
beyond ‘his? Is there any contract for a doHar 
more than is covered hy the certificate of deposite? 
It appears to me not. And I ask gentlemen—I ask 
my colleague, (Mr. Sibley,) who so ably and elo- 
quently argued this point—if there is any contract 
for a single cent beyond this? Is it any thing more 
than a mere certificate of deposite, given by the 
Siate for the amount received? If the law of 1836 
is what it professes to be—what it was then declar- 
ed to be—an act of depesite, for the safe-keeping 
of the public treasure until it should be wanted for 
any purposes of the Government, I hold it is com- 
petent for Congress, at any time, to direct the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to discontinue to make fur- 
ther deposites with the States, and to appropriate it 
to such objects as the public service may require. 
These, sir, are my views of the much talked of con- 
tract, i 

Mr. Chairinan, F am not one of those who voted 
for the deposite law. Put Ë do not take ground in 
favor of the passage of this bill, because I was 
opposed to the act of 1836. The law having pas- 
sed, I bave never felt any disposition on this ac- 
count to throw any obstacles in the way of its com- 
plete fulfilment, were it in my power to do so. 
And none would be more gratified than myself to 
believe, that no necessity now existed for arresting 
its progress; and none will more sincerely regret 
any inconvenience which the States, or the people 
of any of the States, may experience from the pas- 
sage of this bill. But, sir, I take other and higher 
ground. We have not.the means of making this 
deposite. The Treasury does not possess them, 
if you take all the means in the deposite banks. 
subject to draft, you have not enough to mect this 
call, Iris not to be inferred that, by withholding 
this fourth instalment, you replenish the Treasury 
to that amounf, as seems to be intimated by state- 
ments which have been presented; for much of 
that on deposite in the banks is not at preseat avail- 
able, and besides, we have on our tables a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury gradually to 
withdraw the public money in their hands, in such 
manner as may be convenient for them, without op- 
pressing them; and if the Treasury drafts shall not, or 


| cannot be met by them when presented, the Secretary 


is authorized to give them suitable time, by receiving 
interest, and additional security. So then itis 
manifest, that the amount of money you detain 
from the States by the passage of this bill, is not 
now available toany large extent, for the means or 
‘he wants of the Government. Butit relieves the 
Treasury from much of its present embarrassment. 
It saves the Secretary from the necessity of further 


efforts to transfer to the States every dollar that can - 


be obtained, to the detriment of the public service. 
It disembarrasses the Treasury, as far as it goes, 
and that alone, is a very inportant consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard much about the 
passage of this bill oppressing the people ; and one 
gentleman even went so faras to say, he would 
entitle it “an act to oppress the people.” How op- 
press them, sir? in what manner? ‘You but detain 
in the Treasury: that which its immediate wants re- 
quire ; you relieve it from the embarrassment of 
attempting, at this time, to` distribute nine or ten 
millions of dollars among the States for deposite. 
Sur, do the people of these United States feel them- 
selves oppressed, because you do not distribute 
among them every dollar you have in the Treasu- 
ry? Ay, more, borrow millions for the purpose 
of distribution? Is this the estimate gentlemen 
make of the intelligence and patriotism of the peo- 
ple? If so, they greatly underrate them. They 
possess different views of the objects for which this 
Government was organized. They will never con- 
sider themselves oppressed by your taking proper 
care of the tiscal affairs of that Government which 
they have instituted, and to the maintenance of 
which they are devoted. 

It has been said that this bill will oppress the 
banks—will cripple them in their ability to accom- 
modaie the public. But, sir, how will it oppress or 
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injure them? Gentlemen proceed on the supposi- 
tion that if the instalment is paid, the States would 
accept drafts on the deposite banks, which would 
be more convenient for the banks ; but otherwise, 
ihe banks are to be called upon for payment 
in specie, which they cannot meet; and with 
this demand upon them, they could not afford 
accommodation to the public. Jt may be true 
that those States, where there is sufficient money 
deposited, might accept drafis on deposite banks, 
which would be more convenient for the banks to 
meet. But weuld the States. not so situated ac- 
cept drafts on distant banks, take their depreciated 
paper, and obligate themselves for the repayment of 
the fullamount? I think not. But, although the 
banks are under obligation to pay all their deposites 
in specie, if demanded, and much of which has 
been received in specie, the course hitherto parsued 
by the Secretary, and the bill to which I before 
alluded,—sheuld it become a law, show con- 
clusively that the banks will have extended to them 
every accommodation, cousistent with the public 
interest, in making payment of the deposites to the 
Government. Since the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, millions have been drawn 
from them by the acceptance of drafts, given to the 
public. creditors, in a manner satisfactory to the 
holders, without having paid a dollar in specie. 
And such, doubtless, will cant nue to be the case, 
toa considerable extent at least. So, then, I am at 
a loss to perceive how the passage of this bill can 
cripple the banks, and thereby lessen their ability to 
accommodate their customers. 

Now, sir, if this bill shall not pass, I ask gen- 
temen opposed to it, how is the deposite of the 
fourth instalment to be made to the States? It will 
not be contended that you have the means in the 
Treasury at command. Then how will you do it? 
Will you borrow the money—will you use the credit 
of the Government for this purpose? Will you 
raise money in any manner, either by taxation or 
on the credit of the Government, for the purpose 
of deposite with the States, to be immediately called 
back, or for distribution? Will you issue Treasury 
notes for this express purpose? That is the way I 
understand many gentlemen propose to accom- 
plish this object. I ask then, sir, by what autho- 
rity, upon what sound priaciples of constitutional 
legislation, will you raise money on the credit of 
this Government, for the purpose of distribution? 
I call it distribution, though the law calls it depo- 
site, for suc% is the expressed language of gentle- 
men of the opposition; and the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Mercer) said, when he voted for the 
law, he designed itasan act of distribution; he 
meant it as such, and the States had a right to 
the money. I take them, then, at their own ex- 
pressed understanding .of the law, and again ask, 
whence do you derive your authority to raise 
money for the express purpose of distribution? 
Will you find it in the Constitution? Sir, in my 
opinion, it would be a palpable violation both of 
the letter and spirit of that sacred instrament. It 
would be a perversion of the objects for which this 
Government was formed. Gentlemen may cover 
the design, by saying they raise money to enable 
the Government to carry on iis fiscal operations, in 
which this will be included. This would bea 
roundabout way, an indirect mode, of arriving at 
the same object. With the understanding of the 
intent and meaning of the 13th section of the depo- 
site act, as has been frankly avowed upon this 
floor, it would be indirectly doing what I am well 
assured you could never. get a vote of this House 
to do directly; and if it had been supposed, at the 
time the deposite law was passed, that it was to be 
a distribution act, it never could have received the 
vote of a majority of this House, or the sanction of 
Is it true, sir, that 
ihe power in question is to be derived from 
“the general welfare” clause of the Constitu- 
tion, as. seemed to be the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Halstead?) Why, 
sir, take that clatisein that sense, and you may 
make it cover any and every thing that one can 
possibly imagine may be for the general welfare ; 
and with the selfish feelings of men, their notions 
of “ general welfare” are too api to centre very 
near home. Every project, no matter how vision- 
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ary, whether among the enumerated powers of 
Congress or not, would be embraced under it, and 
the barriers of the Constitution trampled under 
foot. If such are the views of the gentleman, the 
question which he raised with reference to himself 
may, I imagine, be easily settled; for no democrat 
will assent to such a latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted by gentle- 
men that some portion of this money may become 
available by retrenchment—by withholding expen- 
ditures under the appropriations of the last Con- 
gress. Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury has told 
us, that when the revulsion in the mercantile 
affairs of the country commenced, or became 
seriously felt, in May last, a minute and criti- 
cal examination was instituted of the various 
items of appropriation, to ascertain what could 
be deferred, in order to relieve the Treasury from 
anticipated embarrassment; and ‘the result was, that 
enough could and would be postponed till next 
‘year, to amount to about $15,000,000." And upon 
this basis, his estimate of the condition of the Trea- 
sury for the last quarter was made, This, it ap- 
pears, in his judgment, is all that could be post- 
poned. Those who prepose to relieve the Treasury 
in this way, have not selected. the items which they 
would postpone, and- I apprehend it would be difi- 
cult for them to do so; and should a proposition be 
brought forward for this purpose, it would take three 
months to sefect and agree upon the items, consi- 
dering the various. interests involved, and the dis- 
cussion that would grow out of it; while immediate 
action is needed, to provide for the indispensable 
wants of the Government. 

I have heard much in the course of this debate 
about ‘measures proposed for relief of Government, 
but none for the suffering people.” Here isa 
theme on. Which gentlemea seem to dwell with 
great pathos and zeal. Sir, I would ask gentlemen 
what they mean by “affording relief to the Govern- 
ment, and none for the people?” What is yeur 
Government, but the Government of the people, 
instituted by their choice, and for their own exclu- 
sive benefit? Yoor army is the army of the peo- 
ple, for their protection, for the protection of your 
coast and your frontiers, your homes,,your fire- 
sides, and your altars, when threatened by danger 
from without. And this army must be provided 
for. Your navy, designed for the protection of 
your wide-spread commerce, extended over every 
sea, is the navy of the peoplé. Your appropria- 
tions for harbors, light-houses, and the improve- 
ment of. your navigable waters, are for the people, 
for the benefit of their commerce., Your re- 
lations with foreign Governments, maintained at 
considerable expense, is for the preservation of the 
rights, the honor, and the dignity of that Govern- 
ment, which the people have established. Talk 
about separating the Government from the people, 
as though they possessed separate and distinct in- 
teresi! Why, sir, what did the people send us 
here to do? Do they ask you to pay their debts, 
or to make appropriations to relieve men who have 
become involved in ruinous speculations? No, sir. 
We are but the servants of the people, sent here to 
make the necessary provision for the expenses of 
-their Government, and to adopt such measures as 


shall best promote the public welfare, within the . 


constitutional limits assigned us. And this they 
expect us to du. But they have not become such 
sordid worshipers of Mammon, as to sacrifice all 
these high public considerations, and to expect or 
wish us to legislate for the relief of private embar- 
rassment, or to scrape out every dollar from the 
public Treasury, and distribute it among them. 
‘When gentlemen complain that no measures of re- 
lief to the people are proposed, I would like to 
know what measures of relief they have in view— 
what do they propose? After the Presidcnt’s Mes- 
sage had been read in this House, it was then 
stated, that it contained no plan for the relief of the 
people. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in his place, said, he hoped gentlemen 
would be as bold and frank as the President had 
been, in bringing forward their measures of 
relief. The reply was, “we shall offer no re- 
medy—.we have no measures to propose.” Sir, 
I had heard that this was to be the course 
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of policy of the opposition; before I started 
for this place, I had seen it in the newspapers; it 
has been announced here. And, while ithas been 
said they would propose no measure of relief, it 
has been believed they would oppose every propo- 
sition the Administradion or its friends should pre- 
sent. But this, I hope and trust, will not beso. I 
hope gentlemen will not be contralled by conside- 
rations so narrow,as to oppose every thing and pro- 
pose nothing; thus keeping the country in continual 
agitation and suspense; that they may ultimately 
arrive at that object which they have so much at 
héart—a charter for a United States Bank. This, 
sir, is the only remedy, the only relief measure, 
which I have heard suggested by that party, either 
here or elsewhere. It is, with them, the grand 
panacea thatis to remove all political and pecu- 
niary embarrassments. But, sir, I apprehend the 
period is too far distant for relief to come through 
this channel. The resources, the energy, and the 
enterprise of the country, are too great, for the 
people to remain embarrassed and distressed 
long enough for this event to happen; they 
will not soon be induced, from panic and pres- 
sure, real or fictitious, to throw themselves, 
for relief, into the arms of an institution which 
so recently they have found.a most formida- 
ble political enemy, boldly entering the political 
arena, and doing battle with the powerful weapons 
of wealth and influence against the administration 
of the conntry. And the sooner the friends of a 
national bank settle it in their minds that the peo- 
ple of these United States will not yield, to their 
wishes in this respect, and act accordingly, they 
will, in my humble judgment, remove one of the 
o¥stacles in the way of a speedy return to a sound, 
heaithy, and prosperous condition of the business 
of this country. : 

But, sir, are there no measures of relief proposed 
by the administration and its friends? The greatest 
suffering, since the commencement of the revulsion 
and pressure in the business of pe country, has 
been, I believe, with the mercanfle community. 
The great agricultural interest of the country has 
suffered comparatively little; it is, in the main, in 
a prosperous condition. It is, thea, from the former 
class whence the ery of relief most loudly comes, and 
it is more directly for their benefitthat measures are 
proposed; and, for one, I am willing to do any thing 
for their relief, or any other portion of my fellow- 
citizens, consistent with my notions òf publie duty, 
and the trust reposed in me, as a representative 
upon this floor. But there is a constitutional bar- 
rier which I should not, and which I can not pass. 
T find, sir, upon my table, a bill from the Senate 
to postpone the payment of. duties on the merchants, 
bonds, a most important measure for their benefit. 
Another, to remit the duties on goods destroyed by 
the fire in the city of New York. Another, for the 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of ten mil- 
lions of dollars, or so much thereof as shall be 
required by the wants of the Treasury, which can 
not fail, not only to aid the merchants, but to be, 
at this time, of great public accommodation; and 
another bill, regulating the settlement with the de- 
posite banks, to which I have before alluded. And 
yet, gentlemen say, no measures of relief are pro- 
posed! But, sir, I will pursue this subject no fuar- 
ther; for it was not my intention to notice all 
those sweeping charges which have been brought 
against the administration and its policy; but to 
endeavor to confine myself to the subject under 
consideration. One word, sir, as to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr- 
Pickens.) 

I suppose all those who will vote for the amend- 
ment, but are opposed to the bill without il, aban- 
don the ground of a contract binding the action of 
this Government; for if you can by enactment 
postpone one year, you can five, ten, or indefi- 
nitely. It becomes, then, merely a question of 
expediency as to time: whether it shall be fixed 
for some future day certain that you will deposite 
with the States over nine millions of dollars; or 
whether, by an indefinite postponement, you will 
leave it for Congress hereafter to be governed by 
the condition of the Treasury.” For the present 
purposes of the Treasury, the amendment will 
accomplish all that would be accomplished by the 
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original bill. H will afford the temporary relief 
desired; but as to the future deposite with the States} 
I prefer leaving that for Congress to deiermine 
hereafter. Iam unwilling to hold oùt to the States 
the expectation that this deposiie will be made 
on the first of January, 1839, when, perhaps, 
at that time, you will have in: the Treasury no 
money to deposite; and especially am I opposed 
to pledging the faith of this Government that 
it shall be made at that time,~ whether we 
have the means or not, as proposed by the honora- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams.) 
I can not consent, by my vote, to pledge the faith of 
this Government to any such measure. My col- 
league (Mr. Foster) inquired if it was not the in- 
tention to carry out the provisions of the law, in 
making the last instalment, sooner or later? So far 
as my vote is concerned, I do not intend it shall be 
given to deposite money with the Staies for safe- 
keeping when you have none in the Treasury to 
deposite, and may have to resort to a loan, or other 
means, to raise it for that purpose. J hold the law 
to be, what it was professed to be, a deposite law, 
for the purpose of withdrawing from the banks a 
large amount of surplus money, which had accu- 
mulated in their hands, and depositing it with the 
States, where it would.be more safe, as well as more 
advantageous ‘to the public interest; and I choose 
not to regard it in any other light, whatever others 
may choose to call it—either a gift, distribution, or 
loan, by which the States have a right to claim it, 
or to be quoted hereafter asa precedent, which 
would be of dangerous tendency. I prefer, there. 
fore, the billin its original shape, leaving the ques- 
tion of time to the futare action of Congress, when 
there shall be a.surplus ou hand to deposite. But 
ifthe amendment prevails, I shall vote for the bill as 
amended; not regarding it, however, as pledging 
the faith of the Government that the money shall, 
uuder all and any circumstances which may exist, 
be paid to the States at that time. Having 
detained the committee longer than I intended, I 
will only add my hope, that we may come to a 
speedy action upon this subject, and “that the bill 
will receive the approbation of a majority of this 
committee. 


REMARKS MR. PICKENS, 
Or Sourn ÜÇAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, September, 19, 1837.— 
The bill to postpone the fourth instalment.of the 
payment to the States being under consideration; 
and Mr. Berr having concluded his speech upon 
it— 

Mr. PICKENS of South Carolina, said he had 
not risen to make a speech; he was not prepared 
for that; but that he merely rose to.touch upon the 
general grounds that would govern him. in the 
course he would pursue in relation to the bill under 
consideration. He would here take the liberty of 
saying that we had a commentator upon the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in the chairman 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
now we had another explanation of it by the gen- 
teman from Maryland, (Mr. McKim,) and, not- 
withstanding all this, it was still as bungling and 
confused a document as he had ever been called 
upon to analyze. Onc of these gentlemen had made 
the sum that would be in the Treasury on the Ist 
October, something under $2,000,000, and the other 
had made it $2,000,000. Mr. P. would recom- 
mend to the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) 
that, while engeged in the subject of reform, he 
should propose a reasonable appropriation, unde 
the direction of some fit and suitable person, sc 
that, during the recess between this and the regu. 
lar session, the Secretary might be taught bott 
arithmetic and grammar. This might be soanc 
economy, for it might save the time and trouble 
of this House in the discussion of points which we 
now witness for want of clearness and distinciness. 
With all the conflicts upon these points, Mr. P, 
was strougly impressed with a conviction that the 
Treasary would be embarrassed, whether from mis 
management and extravagance, or the pressure o 
the times, or fromall, he would not now say. H 
(Mr. P.) had no idea of now distributing $9,367,21. 
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Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. Cushman. 
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amongst the States, only that the tax-paying people 
of this country should be called on to pay back 
again that amount to supply the demands of the 
Government. He was not for incurring a debt 
merely to distribute money amongst those who 
would receive two-thirds of the amount, and not 
pay one-third in raising it. He would not go be- 
fore his constituents, and. tell them that he had in- 
volved them in a debt merely that other and more 
powerful sections might lay the taxes by which it 
was to be redeemed. Besides, Mr. P. contended 
that we must look at all the different measures pro- 
posed under the present embarrassed state of out 
affairs as one system, and not separately. He felt 
disposed to relieve, as far as this Government could 
legally do, that enterprising and meritorious class 
of citizens engaged in the foreign importations of 
the country. They deserved our sympathy, our 
aid, and fostering care. We had a bill before us 
proposing indulgence and extension of credits on 
their bonds. The Senate had passed one extending 
the time for nine months, and also for the same 
credits on all bonds for. a year after the Ist of Octo- 
ber next. Mr. P. was in favor of the very longest 
time possible, and, with that view, he wished the 
Treasury relieved from the immediate demands 
that wouid be had against it by the payment of 
this fourth instalment. If it were disembarrassed 
from this demand for the present, it would enable 
Us, Without difficulty, to extend the custom-house 
bonds. Let not those who desire relief to import- 
ing merchants embarrass the Treasury by too ma- 
ny demands upon it. 

Mr. P. also expressed himself in favor of a small 
amount of Treasury notes, unless, under very re- 
stricted limitations, their only qualities being their 
receivability in public dues. The gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell) had enumerated a number of 
appropriations which were extravagant and nst- 
less, and which ought to be dispensed with. Mr. 
P. agreed with him entirely on that point, and 
would here say, that if the gentleman would bring 
ina bill, enumerating the useless and extravagant 
objects, and calling for a reduction and withhold- 
ing of those appropriations, he would go with him 
heart and hand, and would move that the present 
bill be laid aside until the gentleman would have a 
fair opportunity to pass his retrenchment bill. He 
never had voted for these objects, and never would. 
But the gentleman well knew that no such bill 
would ever receive the sanction of this committee. 
A majority here were for extravagant appropria- 
tions, and would at any time expend money for 
any thing that the wit of man might propose, even 
if they inewrred a debt, and then distribute the 
$9,367,000 besides, and wring the last cent froin 
the productive industry of this country, for no other 
object than to divide the proceeds amongst their 
censtituents. Many came here good opposition re- 
form men, and continued to be so in words, for the 
first of the session, but in the last ten days, when 
it comes to voting appropriations, the gentleman 
would find them true to their interests, and voting 
millions upon millions, with reform upon their lips 
and extravagance in their hearts. : 

(Were Mr. Bet. inquired if Mr.P. meant to in- 
clude him. Mr. P. said, not at all; he meant the 
National Republican party from the middle and 
northern sections of this Confederacy. ] 

Mr. P. was afraid the majority here would not 
only take the $9,367,214, but pass the extravagant 
appropriations again and again, and incar a debt 
too of $20,060,000 without the slightest regret; and 
to effect their purposes, when objects of expendi- 
tare were exhausted, they would do as they had 
done before, propose to tack on to a bill containing 
large appropriations, a bill locating “marine hos- 
pitals” on the rivers and creeks of the far West, 
even beyond the settled country, where it would be 
difficalt to fill them with inmates, unless they were 
to collect the bears and wolves of the forest for that 
purpose. This is what the majority have done and 
willdo here. The Secretary of the Treasury last 
year estimated the wants of the year at $27,006,060, 
which was about $10,009,000 more than he ought 
‘to have asked, and yet what was the remarkable 
spectacle that this House exhibited? We not only 
voted the $27,000,000, bat $33,000,000; about 
$6,000,000 more than even an extravagant adminis- 


tration asked for. This is your economy and re- 
form. Mr. P. desired to hold back the fourth in- 
stalment, so. as to induce gentlemen to retrench in 
expenditures, uncer the hopes that they will get the 
fourth instalment divided hereafter, if they will re- 
duce the demands upon the Treasury. ; 
The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) Mr. 
P. continued, has maintained that the deposite act 
was a contract binding upon this Government; and, 
by consequence, thal we -were bound to make the 
distribution, whether we wanted it or not. Mr, P. 
said he could not thus view that act. He looked 
upon it as a deposite act, and not a distribution act 
—creating the States of this Union, for the time 
and for a particular purpose, branches of the Trea- 
sury of the General Government. This was the 
legitimate and only constitutional object of that 
act. We have no right, under the specific objects 
for which we can appropriate money under the 
Constitution, to give it to the States. Mr. P. then 


read the clause in the act regulating the deposites 


and the conditions as follows: 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the mc- 
ney which shal] be in the Treasury of the United 
States on the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, reserving the sum of five 
millions of dollars, shall be deposited with the 
several States, in proportion to their respective 
representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, as shall by law au- 
thorize their Treasurers or other competent autho- 
rities to receive the same on the terms hereinafter 
specified. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver the same to such Treasurer, or other com- 
petent authorities, on receiving certificates of depo- 
site therefor, signed by such competent authorities, 
in such form as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary aforesaid, which certificate shail express the 
usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of 
the State for the safekeeping and repayment 
thereof, and shall pledge the faith of the States 
receiving the same to pay the said moneys, and 
every part thereof, from time to time, whenever 
the same shall #e required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of defraying any wants 
of the public Treasury beyond the amount of the 
five mions aforesaid: Provided, That if any State 
declines te receive its proportion of the surplus 
aforesaid, on the terms before named, the same 
shall be deposited with the other States agreeing to 
accept the same on deposite, in the proportion 
aforesaid: And provided further, That when said 
money, or any part thereof, shall be wanted by the 
said Secretary to meet appropriations by law, the 
sune shall be called for in ratable proportions 
within one year, as nearly and conveniendy as may 
be, from the different States with which the same 
is deposited, and shall not be called for in sums ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars from any one State, 
in any one month, without previous notice of thirty 
days for every additional sum of twenty thousand 
dollars which may at any time be required. 

He then argued at length to show that it did not 
partake of the nature ef a contract, but a mere re- 
gulation of the surplus that might be in the Trea- 
sury, so intended, and bearing that intent upen its 
face. The title of the act was; “A bill to regulate 
the deposites of the public money.” 

He was ata loss to conceivé how this could be 
called a contract, which was intended as a direc- 
lion to the Secretary of the Treasury. There was 
no specific sum pamed to be delivered, and, if a 
contract, from its face, nu specific sam could be ree 
covered. The gentleman had said that it wasa 
contract stipulating the sum for the use and benefit 
of the States. There was no stipulation of the 
kind ever named in the act. The words use and 
benefit did notoccur. It wasa branch of the Trea 
sury which the States might control and dispose of 
at their own risk and responsibility. The only se- 
curity required was their faith. The limitations in 
the act were limitations upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not to draw back any sums, except in a 
certain way, and under certain restrictions, but 
there was no limitation. imposed by that act over 
Congress. Congress might call immediately for 
the whole amount by any appropriations they might 
make, but the Secretary could not; it limited him, 
but not. Congress. Suppose we had been visited 
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with foreign invasion, do you suppose that we 
could not then withhold the fourth instalment, 
because we were bound by contract to pay it 
over? As well might it be said that the law re- 
gulating. the Treasurer, and giving him funds un- 
der certain conditions, was a contract, and we 
were bound to give him the funds, whether in the 
Treasury or not. We had something of a contract 
with the United States Bank, created in 1816, by 
which we were. bound to deposite the surplus with 
thal institution, under certain conditions. Those 
deposites were seized and: removed in defiance of a 
plain contract, and yet the gentleman, with his 
friends, I believe, sustained that withdrawal of the 
funds. And we are now to be told that we must 
pay over the fourth instalment, under a contract, 
even though there be no surplus funds. How 
absurd must our position be, to say that we must 
now, under contract, make this deposite, when by 
that contract, if contract it be, it can be immedi- 
aiely recalled for appropriations, and which even 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized lo recall 
in different sumsif needed for any appropriations 
made by law.° This seems to be any thing but 
financial wisdom. If this had been a contract he, 
Mr. P. never would have voted forit. He was 
not for an entire postponement, but for disembar- 
rassing the Treasury at present, and enforcing fu- 
ture economy, so as to make the deposite or divi- 
sion hereafter. It was not the time for the South 
torun the risk of incurring a debt merely to dis- 
tribute a few thousand dollars, while others would 
get millions. If it bea contract, show the bond, 
and he would comply, although it might take not 
only the “ pound of flesh,” but blood too. 
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REMARKS OF MR CUSHMAN, 
Or New HAMPSHIRE. | 
In the House of Representatives, September 22, 1837— 

Made in Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union, upon the bill to suspend the 

4th instalment of the deposite act of June, 1836. 

Mr. Cuairman, considering the position which 
T occupied in the last Congress, relative to the sub- 
ject now under consideration, I hope the committee 
will indulge me while I make a few remarks. 
The gentlemen who oppose the passage of this 
bill, do it upon the ground that the law of June, 
1836, was a contract made by the United States 
with the several States, by which the General Go- 
vernment is bound to deliver to the several States, 
in four equal instalments, their due proportion of 
all the surplus revenue which should be found in 
the Treasury of the United States on the first day 
of January, 1837, save five millions. On the pas- 
sage of the bill regulating the public deposites, I 
recorded my vote in the negative, therefore I shall 
be excused, if I shall contend that, both in letter 
and spirit, that law is merely to regulate the depo- 
site of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
and not a contract by which the United States 
would be legally and morally bound to pay money 
to the several States, whether that money is in the 
public Theasury or not. If it be true that the 
United States are legally, as well as morally bound 
to deliver over the fourth instalment therein men- 
tioned to the several States, according to the decla- 
rations which have been made, over and over 
again by gentlemen upon this floor, then I acknow- 
ledge that I have been wholly mistaken as to the 
provisions of thatlaw. Gentlemen say that itis a 
contract which could be legally enforced in a court 
of justice, if the United States were amenable to 
civil process. If so, this bill to withhold the 
fourth instalment ought nol to pass. Nay, more, sir; 
if there be any moral obligation resting upon the 
General Government to deliver over or deposite, 
this money to the several States, then it ought not 
to be withheld; for when we legislate, we should do 
it upon. principles-as far above all legal liabilities 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

I contend, however, that. the devosite act s not 
such a contract as has been pretended. It is mere a. 
geatuity, which cannot form the basis of a legal 
contract. Neither does it lay the United States 
under any moral obligation to deposite money with 
the several States, which she does not now possess. 
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another that he would make him a present of a 
certain article, at a certain time and place, and 
suppose, further, that before the time should arrive 
for the delivery thereof, that article should be acci- 
dentally destroyed; would that individual be under 


any legal or even moral obligation to perfect that 


benevolent design? No, sir, there is not a gentle- 
man on this floor who will contend for the fulfil- 
ment of such’a promise, upon the ground that it 
lays the foundation of a legal contract, which can 
be enforced by suit at law. 

"Again, sir; suppose one individual should say to 
another that he had in the hands of his agent the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, for which he hac 
no present use. This sum you may have, with all 
the benefits you can derive from it, until he should 
be under the necessity of calling for it; when he 
should return it. to the owner. And it is farther 
agreed, that the same shall be delivered over in 
four equal instalments, in one, two, three and four 
months. Now suppose, sir, three of the above in; 
stalments to have been delivered over agreeably to 
the above mentioned promise, but before the time 
arrives for delivering the- fourth instalment, the 
gentleman who made the proposition is visited by 
some unexpected calamity; his property engulfed 
- in the ocean, or fire may have cons1med to ashes 
his dwellings, by. which calamity he is wholly una 
ble to complete his original design. 

Is here such a contract as could be legally en- 
forced in a court of justice? Would there be even 
the slightest moral obligation resting- upon that in- 
dividual, after having been providentially deprived 
of the meuns of fulfilling his design, to hand over 
the fourth instalment as above mentioned? No, sir, 
every gentleman must be compelled, if he intends 
to abide the truth, to answer this question in the re- 
gative. The person to whom such an overture 
was made, would not have the hardihood to assert 
any such claim. He could not louk his friend 
in the face, and tell him that he was guilty of a 
breach of faith. No, he would blush to make a 
charge of that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case, as above supposed, I 
have given you, as I think, a very fair exposition 
of the deposite law of June, 1836. That law was 
to regulate the deposites of the surplus revenue of 
the General Government. Three instalments of 
that surplus have been delivered over to the seve- 
ral States, agreeably to the reqnisitions of that act; 
but before the time had arrived for transmitting to 
the States the fourth instalment, she finds her finan- 
cial affairs in such asituation as to leave her 
without any surplus to deposite. How can there 
be any legal or meral obligation on the part of the 
United States to deposite a surplus revenue which 
she does not possess? It is foll y as well as madness 
to make any such pretensions. i 

I wilt now bring to the consideration of the 
House what I consider to be a test question upon 
this subject. Let it be admitted that on the first 
day of January last, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
1n pursuance to the requisitions of the deposite act, 
ascertained that there was then a surplus revenue 
of thirty. millions to be deposited with the States. 
Now, suppose that on the ‘day following, the whole 
of that sum had been annihilated? “What then? 
Why, forsooth, according to the arguments of 
learned gentlemen upon this floor, the United 
States are not only legally, but morally, bound to 
incor a debt to that amount, for the purpose of ful- 
filling her contract with the several States; that is, 
the United States must create a debt, in order to 
create a surplus to deposite with the States. ‘This 
would be an absurdity, for the creation of a debt 
shows the want of a surplus. 

I entreat gentlemen not to compel the United 
States tu borrow money to deposite. I implore 
them not to tax the people for any such un- 
holy purpose. Is there an individual in the com- 
munity who would be guilty of such gross folly as 
to borrow money of one bank for the sake of de- 
positing it in another? No, sir, no one save a 
madman can be found. The same course by 
which a prudent individual would -he governed in 
Managing his financial concerns, should govern 
Congressin the- present question. I again repeat, 
therefore, for the United States to borrow money 


Suppose, sir, that one individual should say to. 


to meet the fourth instalment under ‘the deposite 
act of June, 1836; would not only be an act of 
gross injustice to the pecple, but an act. of the 
grossest folly. - * 


SPEECH OF MR. WALKER, 
Or Miss:ssrprt, : ; 
In Senate, September 27, 1837—On the bill for the 
collection, safe keeping, and disbursement of the 
public moneys. 


Mr. WALKER said: theSenator from Kentucky l 


(Mr. Clay) has just explained *to the Senate the 
causes which, in his judgment, had produced the 
existing embarrassments. Among these causes, he 
enumerated the effort made last year in this body 
to reduce the tarif. This position appears to me 
most extraordinary. The manufacturing, as well 
as every other interest in the United States, had 
been greatly stimulated by the wonderful expansion 
of the bank paper system; and if it had been 
checked, as the Senator trom Kentucky supposed, 
by that effort to reduce the tariff, the overaction of 
the manufacturing interest had been so far dimi- 
nished, and the revulsion which followed must have 
proved less disastrous in itsresults. If, indeed, the 
artificial stimulus of an augmented tariff had been 
superadded to the expanding influence of the bank- 
ing system, the manufacturing interest would only 
have been lifted for the time to a greater height of 
seeming prosperity, to. have received, from the re- 


| vulsive shock which followed, a fall more fatal in 


all its consequences. If, then, the manufacturing 
interest, as is clearly shown, received no injury 
from the effort.in this body in February last to re- 
duce the tariff, still less could that failure have 
affected injuriously any other greatinterest. It was 
suficient, iu answer to this argument of the Senator 
from Kentacky, to say, that this effort to reduce 
the tariff was unsuccessful. But if it had suc- 
ceeded, I-can not perceive how a reduction of the 
taxes of the people could have increased or brought 
on the present disasters. On the contrary, I shall 
endeavor to prove hereafter, in the course of this 
address, that the rcduction of the revenue to the 
wants of the Government would have greatly alle- 
viated, if not altogether prevented, the existing 
embarrassments. The money would have re- 
mained in the pockets of the people, and would 
not have gone into the deposite banks, to have 
augmented their funds, and increased that ivun- 
dation of paper money, in the reflux of which we 
now find wrecked and stranded all the great inte- 
rests of the country... 

But the Senator from Kentucky, zs the great 
and. distinguished. champion of the tariff policy, 
might well oppose the measure now under conside- 
ration. That measure was to continue, now and 
for ever, the existing separation between the banks 
and the General Government. This fatal union of 
bank and Siate, it seemed to have been overlooked, 
was clearly calculated to produce a powerful alli- 
ance between the banking and tarif policy. So 
loag as the banks are continued as depositories of 
the revenues of this Government, it is their inte- 
rest to increase those revenues, and thus augment 
their deposites and dividends. By increasing the 
tariff, the banks then increase our revenues, and 
augment their deposites and profits, Hence it is, 
that, with so few exceplionsin this body, the friends 
of the tariff are found united in the effort to restore 
the former connection between the Government and 
the banks as the depositories of the public revenue. 
The re-alliance between the tariff and 
policy would be most formidable indeed, and 
should be resisted at every step of- its progress 
by the great agricultural interest of the coun- 
try. There was too much reason to fear that 
the great battle between the friends and op- 
ponents of free trade must be fought over again 
in 1842, when the tarif reached the lowest 
point in the scale of descending graduation. I look 
forward to that peried as the most critical in the 
future history of the country. It would then, per- 
haps, be finally decided, whether the tarif should 
be permitted to remain at the revenve standard, or 
whether it should be augmented and enlarged, to 
advance one favored interest by spoliations com- 


banking | 


` already greatand powerful. It consisted now of 


mitted upon another—by the collection’ of taxes be- 
yond the wants of the Government. . In lookiig 
forward to this period, and the'final adjustment of 
this great question at.that time, Tecan vote’ for no 
measure which would make it the interést of the 
banks to augment our tariff and revenues, with a 
view to the increase of their deposites and divi- 
dends. The banking interest’ of the count gi 


hundred and twenty-three banks, and what mig 
‘the number in 1842, if again stimulated by: heavy. 
deposites, no human’ foresight could predict or des 
termine; but if, in the next five years, it augmented 
in the same geometrical ratio as the last, we should 
have in 1842 nearly sixteen hundred banks, with a 
capital approaching one thousand millions of dol- 
lars. Especially—judging of the future by the 
past—would this increase in the number of banks 
be greatly promoted by reuniting them with the 
Government as depositories of the revenue. And 
shall I, a Senator from a State raising now nearly 
one-fourth of the great staple of ‘the South, and 


` destined soon to stand at the head of the great’ èx- 


porting States in the Union—shall I aid; by my | 
vote, in bringing either now, or in 1842, this preat 
banking interest of the country in aid of, and alli- 
ance. with, the tariff policy? - ws 
But if the re-alliance*between the banks and the ` 
Government would consummate the union between. 
the banking and tariff interests, the discontinuance | 
of the banks as depositories of the’ revenue, ` 
under the provisions of this bill and its amend- 
ments, will make it’ the interest’ of the banks to 
oppose the augmentation of the revenue. By this 
bil, the banks are at once and for ever discon: 
tinned as depositories of the revenue; and’ by 
gradual and successive steps, commencing now, 
and geing fully into operation in 1842, no bank 
paper after that period will be received in payment 
of the public dues; and consequently, after that 
date, these payments must be made chiefly’ in 
gold and silver. Now, the great argument of the 
friends of the bank deposite system. ‘is,: that this ; 
bill will diminish the spécie in the vaults of the” 
banks, by substituting that specie for bank notes 
in revenue payments. So far as this effect may 
ultimately be produced partially by this bill, it 
will make it the interest of the banks to diminish 
the tariff and the revenue, so as to diminish the 
calls upon them for the redemption. of their notes 
in specie, to be used in revenue payments. The . 
smaller the amount of the revenue, the less will 
be the influence of this bil in diminishing the cir- 
culation and profits of the banks. Thus, if under 
this system the. Government collected little ot no’ 
revenue, the bill under consideration would’ have 
little or no effect upon the circulation of the banks; 
whereas, wader such a tariff as that of 1828; the 
revenue from duties would amount now to ‘nearly’ 
fifty millions of dollars, and produce a wonderful 
curtailment of the circulation and profits of the 
banks. ‘The banks then, now, as well as in 1842, 
under the system we propose, would be directly’ 
interested in diminishing the revenue and keeping 
down the tariff. ENES 
Nor is it less obvious that, upon the same prin- 
ciples, the adoption of this measure would make it 
the interest of the banks to diminish the revenue 
from public lands, by a reduetion of their price, and 
by confining the sales to actual settlers; for other- 
wise, the prodigious sales of the publie lands for’, 
speculation, at existing prices, which amounted, 
during the lest two years, to near forty millions’of 
dollars, would produce such a presentation of the 
notes of the banks for specie to pay for the lands, 
as greatly to curtail the circulation and profits of 
these institutions, Bat if we continue the latë SYS- 
tem of bank depositories, and of receiving bank pa- 
per for the public revenue, it becomes the interest 
of these insiitations, as was clearly proved in 1835 
and 1856, to augment their deposites ‘by | in- 
creasing, through loans, the sales of the public 
ands. Indeed, under. this system,’ nearly the 
whole of ihe public jands worth purchasing, would r 
have passed, in a very few years, into the hands of 
speculators-—whole townships and counties being 
covered at an-entry, by quires of bank paper, to be 
redeposited in afew days in the banks which-had 
loaned the money. As, then, this bill is calculated ` 


: i keep and bring down the tariff and the price of 
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e public lands, and jimit the sales to actual set- 


“tlers, upon what principle can I refuse to sustain it? 


-From the first moment of entering this body, I have 


< vatiąbty advocated the reduction of the revenue to . 


invariably opposed the surplus distribution policy, 
in all its forms and under every aspect; and as in- 


“the. wants of the Government, by reducing the ta- 


riff, reducing the price of the public lands, and con- 
fining the sales to actual settlers or cultivators; and 


«Shall { now oppose a bill which must prove so pow- 


erful an-auxiliary of these great measures? 


"= Mor is.it less obvious that the re-establishment of 


‘a-great Bank of the United States as the fiscal 
“agent of. the Government, 
` powerful ally of the tarif policy. 
“eqtially its interest to increase the tariff, and thus 


-It would be 


` augment. its deposites and dividends. . And if, as 


“we are informed. by its friends, it could become the 
“yegulator.of the State institutions, existing, as. Mr. 
“Biddle has told us, by its forbearance, it could, at 
its- pleasure, wheel into column this army of de- | 


endent corporations, as auxiliaries. of the great 


„tank powerin augmenting the tariff. 


Bat the Senator from. Kentucky, among other 


` causes, which he enumerated as producing the pre- 


N 


~ of dollars. 
tributed among the. States, and was to be lost for 


sent disasters, was the veto of-hisland bill in 1832, 
by: ex-President Jackson.’ Now, by the provisions 


‘oft that bill, the nett. proceeds: of the sales of the 
_public. lands for the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, were to be distributed among the States. 


By a reference to the public documents, it appears 
that these, sales. amounted to about sixty millions 
This. sum was to be irrevocably dis- 


` ever by the General Government. Now we have 


already distributed twenty-seven millions of dol- 


- lars among the States, and are compelled to make 


a lemporary Joan of ten millions of dollars, as au- - 
thorized by the bill which bas, already passed this 


body, rendered necessary by.a deficit in the public 
revenue. Now this bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would have increased this deficit to forty- 
three millions of dollars, as proved incontestibly 
by the facts and documents now before us. 
This bill, then, would have reduced us to a most 
disgraceful bankruptcy. It would have involved 


. cas in. a new national debt, and rendered an in- 
| ‘eréase of the tariff inevitable. By this operation, 


the State of Mississippi, where it received one dol- 
lar, would have been compelled to pay back three, 
by the operation of the tariff, reducing the price of 
‘her ‘staple, and -depressing the great agricultural 
interest of the whole country: Such would have 
‘been the glorious effects of this measure—such the 
relief it would have extended to the community. 
Its relief would have been an immense national debt 
and. oppressive taxes. In the session of 1835- 
1836, the, Senator from Kentucky again advo- 


_ cated the passage of this bill, when I thought 


‘it my duty: to. oppose the measure, and point 
out. the .evil-consequences which the result has 
shown would have flowed from its adoption. At 
the last session, the Senator from Kentucky again 
introduced a similar measure, grasping for distri- 
bation these sales of the public lands, for the past 
‘as well as for the future, and terminating only on 
the last of December, 1841... This measure would 


- have. reduced: the: Government to still more-irre- 


trievable bankruptcy. . But the worst of its effects 
are yet to be told. > This bankruptcy, and its asso- 
ciated national debt, would have occurred or accu- 
mulated at the commencement of the year 1842— 
the-very year for the, final adjustment of the tarif 
under what is called the compromise act, when this 
accumulated debt’ would have rendered it impossi- 
ble to prevent an augmentation of the tarif. 
Such would have been the effects of the various 
land bills of the Senator from Kentucky. But, if 
that Senator could have united with me in the sup- 
port of the land bill introduced by me the session 
before the last, reducing the price of the public 


“ands in favor of settlers and cultivators, con- 
-fining ‘the sales to them, the present disasters, in all 
"| probability, would not have overwhelmed us. We 
~Jghould‘have. had little or no surplus. The enor- 


of. public lands to speculators, amount- 
in two.years, to about forty millions of dollars, 
“produced. this surplus. These sales would have 


would be a still more | 
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been prevented by the passage of that bill. ‘This 


“surplus, aS I took occasion then to predict, has been 


the potent cause of the present disasters ; and the 


-deposite—the fatal deposite distribution bill; with ` 


its no less fatal equalizing supplement, so strenu- 


ously opposed by me, precipitated the great catas-" 


trophe. This forty milliohs of surplus deposited 


with the banks has been regarded by them as capi- | 


tal, and upon it they have extended their issues to 
an extent unprecedented. . This inflation of the 
currency caused overaction jn all the departments 
of trade and business. ‘The banks not only swelled 
their issues, but, as a nesessary consequence, paper 
credit of every description increased to an alarming 
extent. Prices tose incredibly, and every thing 


fonnd a purchaser, upon credit, at almost any. 


price. Mercantile acceptances, founded not on 


‘money or produce, but on credit only, were aug- 


mented to an-extent heretofere unknown. New 
York and New Orleans, being the greatest theatres 
of these operations, were the first to feel the shock— 
the first link in the chain of paper credit breaking 
at New Orleans, and the next in New York. These 
calamities, though no one could tell the precise 


‘moment when the catastrophe would come, were 


clearly designated in the report in favor of the land 
bill, presented by me two. sessions ago. .The 
means, also, of guarding against these calamities, 
were fully pointed out- in that report. 
means were, to pass the land bill at once, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of that surplus which after- 
wards rose to forty millions, and swept before it 
the banks, the Government, and the people. I will 
only trouble the Senate with one short extract from 
that report : 

“ It is, then, the interest of the whole Union that 
those monopolies of the public lands should be ar- 
rested, and that capital should continually flow in 
the various channels of productive industry, If, 
among other causes, the existing embarrassments 
are now greatly attributable to the speculating in- 
vesiment of millions, during the past year, in wild 
lands, what will be the result if the system is per- 
mitted to continue for a series of years unabated? 
Is it easy to foresee that the necessary consequence 
will be increasing distress and embarrassment, or 
at least a diminution of the national prosperity.” 

At that session this land bill could scarcely ob- 
tain a hearing, and the predictions of the report, 
portraying the disasters that would occur from the 
refusal to prevent the accumulation of the surplus, 
were treated as wild and visionary. We were ca- 
reering onward upon the tide of an unreal prospe- 
rity, and no one could be induced to look forward 
to that shore where the mighty vessel of the Go- 
vernment itself was destined so soon to be wreck- 
ed andstranded. But, at the next session, when, 
as the report had predicted, whole States had been 
covered by speculative entries of public lands, 
with bales of bank paper obtained by loans of this 
accumulated surplus, then, at. last, when perhaps 
even then it was too late, this land bill obtained a 
hearing. It passed the Senate, but was, mest un- 
fortunately, defeated in the House, as also was the 
bill reducing the tariff; then, for the first time, we 


“set seriously to work to reduce the revenue to the 


wants of the Government, and the new deposite 
distribution project of the last session was defeated, 
on my motion, by the casting vote of Vice Presi- 
dent Van Buren. Andshall we not all learn, from 
the catastrophe which followed the surplus, the fa- 
tal tendency of that policy, and that the only path 
of safety for us isto reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government. 

The next great question presented in the address 
of the Senator from Kentucky, was the creation 
by Congress of a nstional bank, as the only mea- 
sure, in his opinion, calculated to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the country. Why then has he not favor- 
ed us with his project of a charter, that it might be 
examined by Congress, and by the nation? This 
the Senator had not done, and his failure to present 
his plan, would be regarded in no other light than 
as an acknowledgment of the great and intrinsic dif- 
ficulty involvedinsuch a question. Surely that Sena- 
tor could not ask the Senate to vote against the mea- 
sures now under consideration, unless he proposed 
some substitute. None, he presumed, were so entire- 
ly confiding, as to take upon trust any and every 


These ` 


| eharter of a bank which that gentleman might 
think proper for the present contingency. Let us 
see the bill with all its specific provisions, that 
Congress and the country may compare it with the 
measures now under consideration, and decide be- 
tween them with full light and knowledge upon the 
whole subject. However great the confidence which 
-any portion of the American people might repose in 
Senators opposed to the administration, he hardly 
thought the nation would be carried away by any 
vague or indefinite. proposition; any clamor, how- 
ever loud, for a national bank—a national bank, 
when the charter was withheld from their conside- 
ration. I now call. upon the Senators opposed to 
the administration for their specific plan of relief; 
for a view of their proposed bank charter; and if 
this were refused, it must either be conceded that 
they can present no practical project, or the charge 
of non-committalism,which had been so industrious- 
ly circulated, but without the shadow of founda- 
tion, against the President of the United States, 
must recoil on those who made it. 
_ But although the Senator from Kentucky had not 
favored the Senate or the country with the pro- 
visions of his proposed bank charter, yet he has de- 
signated the means by which at least a portion of 
the specie necessary to constitute a part of the capi- 
tal ofthe bank, may, in his opinion, be obtained. 
He tells us that fifteen or twenty millions may be 
obtained from abroad, and that if we object to the 
supposed influence which the foreign stockholders 
would have in the institution, to preven tsuch stock 
holders voting in the election of directors We 
have tried this heretofore, and it did not prevent this 
influence. The fact is, the ownership of so vast a 
portion of the stock of the bank by British lords 
and bankers, would necessarily give them a pow- 
erful influence over the institution, and enable 
them, by an alliance formed between the American 
and British banks to control the moneyed transac- 
tions of both countries, and to. elevate or depress 
the price of property at their pleasure. ‘I'he Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Webster] hada few 
days since derived this power of creating a nation- 
al bank from the authority given to Congress to re- 
gulate commerce; but were this position correct, 
which was not. conceded, are we prepared to sur- 
render this power of regulaling commerce to any 
great irresponsible moneyed corporation—much less 
to such a corporation, composed in part of any por- 
tion of the British -aristocracy—the hostility of so 
many of whom to our ‘republican institutions was 
so well Known, and clearly defined? To trust in 
whole or in part in their keeping the moneyed and 
commercial relations of this great republic never 
would be permitted by the people of the United States. 
Besides, were we willing thus to procure this 
amount of specie from England for these pur- 
poses—if the argument of the friends of a national 
bank in this body be true, that, what they have 
been pleased to call the forced importations of 
specie into this country, produced by the policy of 
the late administration, has caused .a comparative 
scarcity in Europe of the precious metals, and 
partly occasioned their and our existiig embarrass- 
ments, and the fall of cotton and of prices gene- 
rally—what, we may ask, would, upon these prin- 
ciples, be the effect of this sadden and immediate 
demand upon England, at this period, for fifteen or 
twenty millions of specie? It is in vain to sup- 
pose that we could, at this period, put a national 
bank in operation, by borrowing in England fif- 
teen or twenty millions in specie. No, we would 
have to lcok among ourselves for the stockholders, 
for the nation would permit no others; and the 
specie to put such a bank in operation must also 
be looked for among ourselves. 

A national bank, capable, according to the 
theory of its friends, of regulating the existing State 
banks, including the regulation of their late alleged 
regulator the Bank of the United States, rechariered 
by Pennsylvania, must possess an actual capital, 
as I shall prove hereafter, of at least seventy mil- 
lions of dollars, and, so far as páid in, consisting of 
gold and silver. No one would propose a bank, 
whose capital was not paid up, for the bubble bu- 

-siness of creating banks on the stock notes or cre- 
dit of the stockholders, could have no advocates in 
this chamber. Such a bank must commence its ca~ 
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reer on capital, not credit. Now, how is this apa 
to be obtained? Notas formerly by Government stock; 
for we have no debt to represent that stock, as we had 
in 1791 and 1816, when the first and second banis of 
the United States were created, and no one would 
presume to ask that the Government should be in- 
volved ina new national debt, (inviting a renewal 
of the tariff,) for the purpose of creating a national 
bank. In 1791, 


securities or funded debt of the United States, bear- 
ing 4 fixed interest, and redeemable from the pub- 
lic revenue at specified periods. A large portion of 
the capital of the second bank, consisted in five per 
cent. stock of the Government, representing a por- 
tion of the national debt, and redeemable at fixed 
periods. Of the thirty-five millions of capital of 
this bank, when all paid in, twenty-one millions 
ted of this public debt.. We have now no 
ded or other debt.to assume the shape of public 

securities, and constitute any portion of the capital 
of a national bank. How then is the capital of a 
new bank to be paid in? It can only.be paid in 
stock notes of the subscribers—or State bank notes 
—-or gold and silver. . No one would propose the 
first method, and, if proposed, it would give no real 
capital to the bank, but begin and ‘end in bank- 
ruptcy. The second method of payments, none 
would propose, for the depreciated paper of broken 
banks would constitute no capital upon which the 
new bank could issue a paper convertible into gold 
and silver. The precious metals then, could alone 
constitute the sole capital of the bank. | Now let 
us suppose the bank chartered, and with a capi- 
tal ofseventy millions. Where, at the present period, 
is this cnormous amount of gold and silver, or any 
large portion of it tobe obtained? Not from Eu- 
rope, as we have scen; and if attempted now in 
this country, even to the extent of fifteen or twenty 
millions, it would prevent, by this new demand for 
the precious metals, the possibility of the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the banks, or cause 
them immediately to suspend again, if they should 
resume specie payment. The passage, then, of a 
national bank charter at this time, with an adequate 
capital, would greatly injure, if not entirely over. 
throw, the banks of the States, and render sul 
more intense the existing ‘distresses. But were all 
these difliculties removed, and were sucha bank 
put in operation, by depriving the State banks of 
the means of obtaining the gold and silver necessary 
to resume specie payment, the emission of the 
notes of the new bank would still further depreciate 
the paper of the suspended institutions, and involve 
most of them, and large masses of the people, in 
one common bankrupicy. It is time, then, that 
those who look to-the establishment at. this period 
of a national bank, should’ awake to the reality, 
that such an event would, at this crisis, prevent the 
resumption of specie payment by the Slate banks, 
depreciate | their paper, so as almost to drive it out 

(circulation, or at least render it not receivable in 
payment of debts, unless at a ruinous discount, and 
increase and prolong the existing embarrassments, 
Nor should it be forgotten, that even if the attempt 
were now made. to. procure .from England the 
necessary specie to put a national bank in opera- 
tion, at the very time when so many of the State 
banks are endeavoring to obtain it from the same 
source, both could not succeed; and. the suspended 
banks, being the weaker power, would be broken 
down. in the conflict. 

But suppose the bank chartered and put in ope- 
ration, with, for the sake of argument, the power 
claimed by the friends of the late Bank of the 
United States to regulate and control the State in- 
stitutions. The capital of a new national bank, ade- 
quate at this period for these purposes, must con- 
sist, as heretofore stated, of at least seventy mil- 
lions of dollars. The number of the State banks, 
when the late Bank of the United States was ere- 
ated, was usually estimated at two hundred, and 
their capital one hundred millicns of dollars. The 
number of these institutions at this period is eight 
hundred and twenty-three; and their capital about 
three hundred millions of dollars. Ir, then, the 
augmentation of the controlling power is to ‘bear 
Any proportion to the increase ol the number and 
capital of the institutions sought “to. be controlled, 
the capital of the. new regulator must be at least 


three-fourths of ‘the capital | 
of the national bank then created, consisted in the | 


-bank capital of three hundred millions, 


_ curlailments were the 


double that of the old one, “which. would make it 
seventy millions of dollars. But we must also 
consider that the new bank. must not only. have 
adequate powers to contro! the eight hundred and 
twenty-three State banis, but also to control- the 
very power which is claimed to have regulated 
them, continued in existence by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, under a charter which its very able presi- 
dent (Mr. Biddle) tells us. renders that bank 
stronger and more powerful than it was udder its 
former charter. ‘The new bank, then, must be 
able to control the regulator, and the regulated; and 
as the former must have been more powerful than 
the latter, the capital of the new. bank must be at 
least double that of the old one. Indeed it must 
be much greater, in the precise proportion in which 
the power of the old bank as a regulator exceeded 
that of the institutions over which it exercised a 
control, Seventy millions, then, is the least capital 
upon which the new bank can be asked to be cre- 
ated, with adequate powers to regulate the State 
banks, and control the currency. Under. the old 
systems, the late Bank of the United States 
was regarded by its friends as the sun of the 
moneyed system, and the State banks as stars 
revolving round the central power. This sun 
and those stars are still in existence, 
all have been madly shooting from -their 
spheres, and the new bank orb must have power 
enough to control and regulate the whcie system, 
and to recall the greater and lesser lights from the 
ecceniric orbits in which they are now revolving. 
And are we prepared to create a power of such 
great, such terrific magnitude—a power wholly. ir- 
responsible to us, or to the people, and greater than 
the Government itself? Is it not clearly seen, that 
an institution of such overshadowing power, witha 
capital of seventy millions, and regulating a State 
weld not 
merely regulate the banks, and currency, and ex- 
changes, but would also regulate and conirol agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, and the price of 
all property and of all products throughout the whole 
Union. The prosperity of the whole country, and 
of the whole people, would be subject to its con- 
trolling power, and he who would be willing to ere- 
ate:such a power, in the hope-that it would he its 
interest and desire to promote the public welfare, 
must be prepared for a despotic Government, in 
hopes that the identity of interest between the 
monarch and his subjects would make him a kind 
and forbearing master. But, unfortunately, it is 
not always the interest of the mighty head of the 
banking system to promote the public welfare. On 
the contrary, when, from ils anxiety to accumulate 
heavy dividends, it has expanded to the utmost 
point the bank circulation, and when the revulsion 
comes, as come it must, this mighty power must 
either fall itself, or in ils efforts to sustain its credit 
by the recall of its issues, and the curtailment of its 
loans, spread ruin and dismay throughout the 
country. If any doubt the truth of this position, 
let them look back to the panic of 1834, when 
the late Bank of the United States curtailed its 
issues so many millions, within so short a period, 
and so nearly produced the catastrophe which 
now overwhelms us. Or, if any suppose that these 
necessary result of the con- 
flict between the Government of the people and the 
government of the tank, let them look back fo the 
period of 1818, 1819, when the relations of the 
bank and of the Government were of the most 
friendly character. Mr. Cheves, in 1819, president 
of the Bank of the United States, in his official 
expore, then published, tells us that the curiailments 
of the bank were “within the period of eight 
months, eight millions of dollars and up wards; 
and yet it was brought to the brink of ruin. In 
the same official document, Mr. Cheves says: “on 
the twelfth of April, 1819, the bank had in its 
vaults but $71,522 47, and owed to the city banks 
a balance of $196,418 47;-and its circulation was 
still “six millions.” He concedes that the sus- 
pension of specie payment by the bank was con- 
sidered nearly inevitable. Such was the condition 
of the great regulator in 1819, with one dollar ip 
specie for every hundred of its circulation, and 
expecting every moment to be compelled to suspend 
specie payments. So far from being enabled to 
regulate the State banks, which almost universally 
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and desolation. 


failed then, as now, this great regulator was brought 
to the brink of rain: "Tt “was saved, dnd barely 
‘saved, by its successive curtailments; bat the State 
banks were destroyed’ by the operation, 3 
country ruined. Speaking of ihat gloomy. per: d; 
Mr. Niles in his Registér of that date says: “From 
all parts of our country we hear of a sevère p. 
sure on men in business, a general stagnation. of 
trade, a. large reduction in the price. of Staple 
cles—real property i is rapidly depreciating.” 
highly respectable traders have become -bankni 
three per cent. per month is offered for the discount 
of promis sory notes, which a little while ago were 
considered as good as old gold. There ‘are 20,000 
persons daily seeking work in Philadelphia; in New 
York 19,000 able bodied men are said to. be wans 
dering about the streets looking for it, and we add. 
to them the women who desire something to do, the- 
amount cannot be less than 20,000.” Such is a picture 
of that gloomy period, as it will be found portrayed 
in all the public journals of that date.. The whole 
country presented one. boundless expanse of ruin 
And how produced? By. the enor- 
mous expansions, and as sudden contractions, of 
this great regulator, the Bank of the United States, 
The present “Bank of the United States proclaimed 
by President Biddle to be stronger under’ its 
sent than its former charter, has failed to regulate 
the currency even in the State of Pennsylvania; 
but this very. bank, although conducted by one of 
the most remarkable financiers of this or of any other 
country, as well as the rest, has suspended specie 
paymenis. This same institution, ‘under its: late 
charter from Congress, failed to regulate the cur- 
rency in 1819, when the local banks broke almost 
universally; and the old bank of the Union didnot 
succeed as a regulator when, in 1808-9, daring 
the existence and full operation of that bank, there 
was a general failure of the banks of New Eng- 
land, then being about one-third in number of all 
the banks of the Union, The attempt, then, to 
regulate the currency by a Bank of, the United 
States, ever has been a splendid failure, The 
experiment failed in 1808-9, under the: regulation 
of the old Bank of the United States. It failed 
under the dominion of the late Bank of the United 
States in 1818-19, and it failed again’ under. the 
continued existence of the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States; substituting, as it did, agencies 
for branches in the various States, and stronger 
(as the distinguished banker at its head has told 
us) under the new than the. old charter. At last, 
the mighty regulator has stopped itself; and, sœ fat 
from aiding, opposes the efforts of the State banks 
of New York to fix an early day for the resump- 
tion of specie payments. But even in its prostrate 
condition, this. mighty ` institution, under’ its nëw 
charter, is entering upon a new field of power and 
speculation. Heretofore it only professed ‘to vegu: 
late the State. banks, and exchanges, and currency: 
now if is regulating ‘the price of coiton, and of all 
commodities atfected by it. It-has turned cotton 
broker, and recently purchased an amount of. our 
great staple, usually estimated at three millions of 
doliars—purchas sed at a period of the greatest de- 
pression, produced, in part, by the panic appeals 
and gluomy pictures of its organs and.advocates— 
and will soon sell out at an advance, only after- 
wards to depress the market again, and make new 
purchases and new speculations. Nor is this all: 
In addition to its agencies in the States, procured by 
the wholesale purchase of several of the State 
banks, and the employment of other dependent. in- 
stitutions, it has established one of its own officers 
asa permanent agent in England, with an im- 
mense salary, there to overshadow our Minister by 
the afiliated power of its British stockholders and 
British bankers, to control for ever the price of. all 
our experts and fact our whole “commerce. 
Thus may this formidable alliance, by periodical 
contractions of the paper system, and: the, panics 
which ensue, bring down the price of our great 
staple, and purchase the erop when jt is low, ‘only 
by succeeding expansions and”. consequent in- 
crease of the price, to sell when it is high, and re- 
renew from time lo time these ruinous expansions 
and contractions whenever it, or its British bank 
allies, now. openly proclaimed and fully organised, 
think proper ‘to ‘renew the speculation. By ‘this 
means, if this mighty bank power does not regulate 
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‘that slavery of the South, so much denounced by 
so many.of its organs and advocates upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, it controls the value of slave 
‘labor and the price of all its products. Cotton rises 
‘or-falls, as the bank desires to sell or to purchase, 
and so does every other commodity affected: by the 


price of our great staple. And shall I, an advo- : 


“cate. of free trade, an opponent of tariff or bank 
“monopolies, be asked to place my constituents and 
their property béneath.the control of this powerful 
“{nstitution, by giving it a new charter from this 
“Government, or by making it a depository of the 
‘national revenue? And, ifnot, shall I be asked to 
crealé a-still more powerful institution, to regulate 
more than éight hundred State banks—to regulate 
thisvery Bank of the United -States—and control 
“the price of all property and ‘all products? Who 
“does not see, that before a year, the pre- 
sident of the present Bank of the United 
States; with his great American and British 
allies and stockholders,.would be at the head 
of the new institution, with increased and in- 
creasing power, and the oid bank, and the de- 
pendent State institutions, all regulated by the new 
bank’ potentate, would be but the subjects, existing 
by the forbearance of the mighty paper monarch. 
And sh 
sistible central power?. Shall I give it this triumph 
s he. people and over the States? subjecting the 
prize of all their property, and all their products, to 
ils expansions and contractions, and following, to 
some. distant capital, the ‘seat of the new moneyed 
power, with my constituents as captives, suppliant 
captives, in the triumphal procession of this more 
than Roman conqueror. No one acquainted with 
political economy can deny that the power which 
creates and regulates the issues of paper money, 
and augments or diminishes it at its pleasure, and 
; thus makes money plenty or scarce, does control 
‘the: price of all property and all products, and the 
_ wages of labor and industry. This is the very 


regulating power claimed for the bank and its ad- 
vocates. 


The tariff controlled the pursuits and 


the people and of the States, whilst this is a great 
irresponsible power, placed by its charley, for a 
series. of years, above and beyond the people; its 
managers not chosen by the people, or subject to 
theii instructions or reca!, but electing its own offi- 
cers, responsible only to the power of the bank it- 
self, and deciding in secret conclave upon the des- 
tinies of’ the nation, and the price of all the pro- 
ducts and all the property of every citizen. 

And who will ask, not merely the re-establish- 
ment of a similar power and similar institution,but 
the creation of anew and infinitely greater power— 
a mighty institution, capable of controlling the for- 
mer ‘regulator, and all its dependent corporations? 
‘Who does noi see that such a bank, with such re- 
gulating and controlling powers, would be stronger 
than the Government itself, and would control all 
its‘operations, either as ils.ally or conqueror? . If 
it came as an ally—as it must be--of the Admini- 
stration which created it, it would unite here the 
powers of the bank and the Government, and ter- 
minate in a sordid central despotism. -Talk not of 
the President or Congress of the people, when such 
an institution shall have been created. Our real 

resident would be the president of the bank—cur 
real legislators the directors of that institution; and 
the States—the States, subdued by the same influ- 
ence-——wouldgradually sink as undiscoverable spots 
upon the orb of a resistless central power. An am- 
bitious President, aided and sustained by such a 
terrific and corrupting influence,could indeed strip us 
in.a few years of ali but the forms of constitutional 
freedom; and the Government would be merged in 
the bank, or the bank be merged in the Govern- 
mënt. This merger took piace in France, in 1718, 
between the bank and the Government, and it has 
nearly taken: place in Great Britain. Here the 
union would bé inevitable, whenever the bank 
places a president in. power, and succeeded, through 
him, in obtaining a charter. 


all Laid in ereating this enormous, this irre- 


Yes, the creation of this great bank power, to 
become the ally of the British bank and bankers, 
is indeed a question not only affecting the forms of 
our Government here, but a question whether these 
States shall be re-colonized—whether the English 
bank, and its American allies, shall regulate a)l our 
commerce, and the ‘price of all our products. It 
is now boldly. asked, that England should have a 
vast circulation of gold and, silver, but that we 
should have very litle silver, and no gold, and 
substitute bank paper, controlled by the power 
which retains the metals. ‘That money should be 
debased in value here, to enable England to control 
our business and circulation—that England may sell 
her imports here at our paper prices, whilst she 


from a metallic or chiefly metallic’currency. No 
nation could long stand the operation of such a 
system; but the exporting States, the price of whose 
Staple depends chiefly upon the English market, 
and not the amount of American paper money, 
would soon be reduced to ‘absolute bankruptcy. 
With the.expansion of the paper money here, every 
article the planter desires’ to purchase would be 
enhanced in price, whilst his cottor, regulated by 
the English market and currency, would remain 
nearly stationary; till soon the expense of raising 
| cotton would be so greatly increased, whilst the 
price of. the article remained nearly the same, that 
little or no profit would be derived from the cul- 
ture.’ It is not the nominal paper prices of pro- 
perty here that gives real prosperity to the planter, 
but the nett profit upon the staple he raises, in cal- 
culating which the expenses of raising the article, 
arising. from the expansion of American paper 
money, is precisely so far a diminution of his profits. 
Upon the exporting States, then, is thrown nearly 
the whole burden of this system. They partici- 
pate in all the -evils of an explosion, and 
during the expanding process, whilst they give 
more for every article connected with conducting a 
plantation, their great staple experiences no corre- 
spondent rise, being governed by the less inflated 
European money market. To illustrate this posi- 
tion, suppose, from the absence of bank paper, the 
expense in. Egypt, the East Indias, or Brazil, of 
raising cotton, including the interest on capital, 
was one cent per pound, whilst here, from the pa- 
per expansion, it was six cents per pound; how long 
could we withstand the competition—the cotton of 


ii all. other. countnes bringing in Europe the same 


i price as ourown? Ts it not evident, thata few 
| years more of expansion of the American paper 
| system would reduce the exporting States to abso- 
lute bankruptcy, and the whole country to the most 
abject dependence on the money power of Eng- 
Jand—selling high her imports here by the false 
standard of our paper money, and purchasing low 
all our exportsfat the price regulated by her less in- 
flated currency? In this way, England would vast- 
ly retard our actual increase of national wealth, by 
selling her imports to us’ at our paper prices, for a 
vast amount, and giving us a less price for our ex- 
ports, estimated by her nearer approach to a me- 
tallic currency. Is it not seen, in this exchange of 
imports for exports, we get, for the same money, 
fewer imports, and England more exports, by the 
precise ratio in which imports are raised in price 
here by our paper money, and exports depressed by 
| being measured by a currency more nearly metal- 
lic, and thus the whole nation sustains a great loss? 

It would be most curious and instructive to com- 
pare tables from 1800 to the present period, repre- 
senting the prices current of cotton, of domestic 
produce consumed wholly in the United States, and 
; the amount of paper circulation. These tables I 
have neither had the time or opportunity to pre- 
pare; but this much must be known to every Sena- 
tor, that as the paper money, before an explosion, 
rose in amount, domestic produce rose also, whilst 
colton atthe same period repeatedly fell—being 
regulaied by the European money market. Orie 
factalone will be conclusive evidence of the princi- 
ple, that whilst from 1815 to 1825 the prices of our 
cotton, including Sea Island, averaged eighteen 


inclusive, the average price was less than iwelve 
cents per pound; whilst from 1815 to 1835, our 


paper circulation has nearly doubled. The price 
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gives] for our exports the diminished price arising - 


cents per pound, from the latter period to 1835, ||: : k 
llances due in the different States. 
‘ean we hope to have, under such circumstances, as 


of our cotton, then, insiead of augmenting 
with the increase of our paper money, has 
actually greatly fallen under the: operation. The 


expanded paper money: system- operates as a 


perpetual-tax upon the planter; and nothing is 
more clearly demonstrable than that, if every ex- 


. pense attending the conducting of a cotton plan- 


tation, including the property ‘itself, rose in the 
same proportion, for the next, as it had done for 
the last three years, whilst cotton remained sta- 
tionary, we should be compelled to abandon the 
business as altogether unprofitable. 

Nor. willa national bank prevent these expan- 
sions in this or any other country. The Bank of 
France in 1718, so. prosperous in the commence- 
ment of its career, was soon over-extended, and 
burst with a:fearful explosion, leaving upon the 
hands of the people four hundred millions of wor:h- 
less paper, spreading in every direction ruin and 
dismay, and convulsing the very foundations of the 
Government. Paper money was nearly abandoned 
in France for more than half a century; and when 
it rose again, out of the horrors of the French reyo- 
lution, again it exploded, with consequences, if pos- 
sible, more terrific than before; and now no bank note 
under one hundred dollars is issued in France; and 
more than three-fourths of her circulation is gold 
and silver. In this country, we see now the great 
Bank of the United States, proclaimed by its presi- 
dent more powerful under the new than the old 
charter, prostrate and suspended; we see the same 
institution in 1819 reduced to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, with one dollar in specie for every hundred 
dollars of its notes in circulation; and at the same 
period, as well as in 1808 and 1809, we have seen 
the State banks failing under the regulations of 
the Bank of the United States. The defect is in the 
system; for it is alike the interest of a national as 
of State banks, to expand their issues, with the 
view of augmenting their profits. Expansion js 
the vice of the entire system; contraction must soon 
follow, and suspension terminates. the scene; and 
when a national bank suspends, associated as it 
must be with the Government, and connected with 
all the pursuits and inferests of the people, the 
catastrophe must be great and overwhelming. The 
Government which created such a bank, might be 
held ‘responsible by the people for the dreadful 
calamity; and amid their agony and despair, they 
might seek-relief in revolution, Let us be most 
thankfui that we were saved, as it were, almost by 
a miracle, from the failure of the national bank in 
1819; and let no friend of this Union ever desire to 
subject it to a similar hazard: 

Bat we are told that the State banks, or nearly 
all, bear evidence to the regulating powers of the 
United States Bank, and desire itsrecharter. It is 
interest that prompts this action on the part of the 
banks, because, by the creation of a national bank, 
they are enabled to conduct their business with less 
specie, and, consequently, with more profit. Let 
us illustrate this by a few examples. Without a 
great overpowering national bank, substituting its 
paper for specie, the banks of New Orleans and | 
Natchez must keep in their vaults a larger specie 
basis, to supply the demand of the up-country tra- 
ders and producers, who, upon their return to their 
respective States, take home these balances in go'd 
and silver. To meet this demand, these banks 
must, in the absence of a national bank, issue less 
paper, or keep on hand a larger supply of specie. 
If, then, we look to the period when the Bank of 
the United States was in successful operation in the 
southwest, their banks are found to possess very 
little specie, and much less specie, as shown by 
their returns, in proportion to their circulation, 
than at the present period. And why is this? The 
cirewlation-of the paper of the Bank of the United 
States, in addition to the amount in the possession 
of the State banks, constitutes their basis of epera- 
tions, and is substituted for the specie in their 
vaults. In the mean time, the paper of the 
national bank ıs substituted for specie in the 
general circulation. It expels the specie from 
the country,.or prevents its importation, by pre- 
venting the use of and demand for it to settle ba- 
Never, then, 


all experience has proved, any great amount of 
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gold and silver in the country; for the national pa- 
per, which is the cheaper currency, expels the spe- 
cie, which is the more valuable. In pursuance of 
this universal law of the monetary system, we have 
seen that, at the period of the veto of the United 
States Bank, there was but about twenty millions 
of dollars of specie in the country, and now: there 
is eighty millions, which, in the absence of a na- 
‘tional bank, must.and will go on augmenting. 
But, it may be asked, why should the State banks 
desire the creation of a national bank, by the aug- 
mentation of its. circulation to usurp the channels 
of circulation, that might otherwise be occupied by 
the State banks? Because the paper of the national 
banks, whilst it diminishes the specie that must be 
kept on hand by the State banks, enables them to - 
make more’ money on a less actual specie capital. - 
But this is not'all: with the issues of paper by the 
national bank, added to the State bank issues, 
there is, till the explosion comes, a temporary rise 
of property; thus requiring more money in circula- 
tion to meet the augmented price of property. Thave 
called it an augmentation of the nominal price of 
property, but it-is in fact no increase of its real va- 
lue, bnt a sinking, a debasement, of the value of 
money, arising from the augmented circulation re- 
quiring larger nominal amounts of bank paper ta 
make purchases and conduct all transactions. No 
addition is made to the real wealth and real capi- 
tal of the nation; the only addition is to the danger- 
ous amount of bank paper circulation and the in- 
crease of bank dividends. 
State banks desire a national bank, not as a regu- 
lator to contract their issues, but in order to issue 
more paper on a smaller specie basis, and thus en-. 
large their profits. Hence it is, also, that with the 
enlargement or contraction of the issues of the na- 
tional bank, the State banks generally enlarge or 
contract also, the national bank paper being substi- 
tuted in place of a specie basis. Hence it is, that, 
were a national bank created as our fiscal. agent 
-and depository, it would be the interest of ali the 
State banks to augment its deposites by increasing 
the tariff, and thereby augment its own circulation, 
so as'to diminish the demand upon them for specie 
to redeem their paper. It is interest, then, and not 
a desire to be controlled or regulated by a national 
bank, ‘that urges the State banks to desire the esta- 
blishment of a national institution. And had it 
been established, and continued to this day, we 
should have had in the country but twenty millions 
of specie only, and with a paper circulation greatly 
expanded, and based, net upon specie, but upon 
national bank paper circulation, and when the con- 
vulsion came—as come it must—the State banks 
could not have existed for a moment, having. little 
or no specie. ‘ i 
With thé general crash and universal extinction 
of Gonfidence, the United States Bank must have 
fallen, (as its successor has lately done,) and the 
‘suffering would have becn more intense, and of 
longer duration. If any doubt this latter statement, 
let them look to the period of 1818, 1819, when, on 
account chiefly of the enormous over-issues by the 
national bank first, and State banks afterwards, 
the crash came; the United States Bank, reduced 
to one dollar in specie, for every one hundred in 
circulation, was barely saved from suspension; 
but, in saving it, the State banks and people were 
‘ruined, and the most mtense suffering and prostra- 
tion of business prevailed during a period of three 
years.. Now, even since the Message was pub- 
lished, confidence is already reviving, depreciated 
bank paper has risen—stocks have risen, ard bu- 
Siness is recommenced. Why this dfference be- 
tween the pressures of 1818, 1819, and of 1837? 
The eighty millions of specie, around which public 
confidence ean rally, creates the difference, as con- 
stituling the great basis for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments; whereas, had a great national bank 
been in existence, and substituted its paper, as it 
would, by expelling the precious metals, when the 
explosion came, the very existence of this na- 
tional paper currency would, as idid in 1818 and 
1819,- but increase the catastrophe, by the effort, 
which -the great national bank did then, and 
must ever make in such a convulsion. te save 
itself by calling in its issues, by curtafting and 
necessarily forifying itself with specie drained 
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from the State banks, which fall immediately be-. 
neath the pressure. This whole pretence of regu- 
lation of the State banks by the United States 
Bank is founded on the following by-law: 
Articug 25. “The offices of discount and depo- 
site shall at least once every week- scitle with the 
State banks for their notes received in payment of 
the revenue, or for the engagements of individuals 
to the bank, so as. to prevent the balance due to 
the office from swelling to an inconvenient amount.” 
Now this regulating article could have none or 
atleasta very trifling effect upon the distant banks, 
whose paper does not reach the office of dis- 
count of the Bank of the United States. And 
even as regards the banks affected by this” ar- 
ticle, are they by- its terms or directions to set- 
tle these balances in specie? No, there is. no 
such payment required, and in point of fact, it is 
rarely, if ever, made, and therefore does not com- 
pel fhe State banks to enlarge their specie; and 
check their operations; on the contrary, these 
balances are settled by drafts on other banks, and 
redrafts from them, often mere bank kites, founded 
on mere credit arrangements between them; or by ex- 
change often composed of mere accommodation mer- 
cantile acceptances endorsed by the State banks; 
and thus, or by other credit accommodations, these 
balances.are settled, but not a‘dollar of goldor sil- 
ver is seen in the whole transaction. And why is 
it that these State banks (which Mr. Biddle teils us 
existed only by the forbearance of the Bank of the 
United States): are not pressed to pay these balances 
in gold and silver? The great regulator dare not 
do it. It would break some two or three State 
banks; confidence would vanish; runs would be 
made on many other State banks, which, having 
litte or no specie, pay out till they break; the notes 
of the United States Bank are then poured in upon 
it for specie, and it must break all the banks, 
and rain the eccuntry by pressure and cnrtail- 
ments, or suspend also. The whole system 
is founded, not on’ a specie basis—for it 


is not there, in any of the banks, State or na- 


tional—but upon confidence that all these notes 
are convertible into specie upon demand; and when- 
ever a convulsion comes, this confidence in all 
bank paper is shaken; it is presented for redemption 
in specie; it cannot be redeemed; the delusion va- 
nishes, and ruin ensnes. This state of things will 
be constantly recurring under the dominion of a 
national bank as well as without it. Butif, when 
after the veto, and when this eighty millions of 
specie was coming into the conniry, the pater- 
nal recommendaiion of President Jackson, to 
abolish all bank note circulation under twen- 
ty. dollars, had been heeded, and this policy 
adopted by the States, we should. now be pros- 
perous and happy, with at least forty millions 
more of gold and silver, and greatly less bank pa- 
per; and antil this and cther necessary reforms of 
banking abuses are established by the States, a rc- 
sumption of specie payments will be bnt the signal 
for new and successive explosions, approaching 
nearer and nearer in time, and augmenting in ex- 
tent and intensity of suffering. Silver will never 
circulate to any extent, where notes under five dol- 
lars are permitted; and gold will never circu- 
late to any extent, where notes under twenty dol- 
lars are issued. This is taught us, not only by the 
soundest philosophy, amounting to absolute moral 
demonstration, but also by the experience of every 
nation of Europe and of the world. This, then, 
should be the commencement of the great reform, to 
be carried onwards and upwards, by the States, by 
every constitutional means, as rapidly as can be 
done by wise, cautious, gradual, and snecessive 
movements, uninfluenced by passion or prejudice, 
up to the point of absolute. security. Great 
will be the resistance of the banks and banking 
power, but greater still should be the efforts of a 
disinterested people. The continuance of such a 
system renders all the toil, and labor, and products 
of industry perfectly useless, for, when the balance 
returns in our favor from abroad, even in gold and 


silver, it is only ta find itsway into the vaults of | 


the banks, thsi t»ese our paper masters may make 
these metals the foundation of new emissions—new 
over-issue and new explesions. If any can doubt 
this last result, let them reflect-upon this, which is 
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a fixed law of the monetary. system, that when 
great expansion of bank issues, whether in the papet , 
of Nutional or State banks, takes place here; pres 
of all products or articles consumed here rise al~o; 
exports remaining unaffected in price by this event. 
And what follows? Why the vakte of money be- 
ing less here, and prices higher. ihan in foreigh 
countries, where no expansion of the currency. has 
taken place, the course of exchange rises against 
us in nearly the rativ in which specie, the universal 


‘standard, will bay more in the foreign country than 


inour own; specie comes not here, for it is sunk 
here to the level of our yet convertible bank paper. 
But prices of almost every article being much 
higher here-than abroad, vast importatioiis, beyond 
the power of the country long to consume, neces- 
sarily ensue; our bank paper is forced upon the 
banks for redemption in specie, to be shipped 
abroad, where it is more valuable than here; and 
exnlosion soon follows. So certain and unerring 
is this rule, that instead of there being written on 
the face of all our bank notes a promise to pay in 
specie on demand, the promise should be, if trath 
were consulled, not to pay on demand in specie in 
the contingency above described, and shown to be 
inevitable. i 

A national bank, we have seen, can neither regu- 
late nor control the system. It can only banish 


‘specie from this country, and make the banks 


weaker when the explosion comes, and in such a 
crisis wil! ever be found endeavoring to sustain 
itself, by crushing the Stale banks and the people. 

It was with no. ordinary pleasure, that I 
hailed the vote of yesterday in this body, rejecting, 
by more than two to ene, the proposition to create 
any Bank of the United States. With equal plea- 
sure I have seen the vote of the House, virtually 
rejecting, by a majority of thirty-three, the same 
proposition, I congratulate the country upon this 
great and glorious result. Jt is the triumph, we 
trust, the final triamph, of liberty over bank panics 
and bank power, and is worthy to be proclaimed 
from this chamber. It is. the great, the real relief 
measure of ‘this session; and now when the battle 
by the friends of a bank is fought and lost, if they, 
on their return to their constituents, will tell them, 
and tell them truly, that there is not, under any cir- 
cumstances, the slightest hope of procuring the es- 
tablishment of a national bank—that no panics or 
pressures can produce this result—that the con- 
tinued agitation of this question can only prove in- 
jurious to all classes, and especially to that great 
interest by which chiefly this measure bas been so 
strongly pressed upon us—they will give repose to 
the country, and the light of returning prosperity 
will soon dawn upon us. 

There was one remark made yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Keutacky, which I heard with peculiar 
pain and mortification, He told us that the ques- 
tion that Bank’ or no Bank of thefUnited States, 
was a question of union or disunion. And has it 
come to this, that the bank power, having failed by 
panics and pressures to extort a charter from an 
oppressed community, now openly threatens, in 
this chamber, the Union of the States? Are we to 
be told, that a bank is necessary to the existence of 
this Union; and that, unless a bank is chartered, 
the Union will be overthrown? And is it indeed a 
fact, that the conflict must come between the 
friends of a bank on one side, and the friends of 
the Union without a bank, on tbe other? Let 
that contest come when and where it may, I shall 
be found in the ranks against the bank, andin. fa- 
vor of the Union, supporting the flag of my coun- 
try, and preferring rather to perish: among its 
friends, than survive and conquer among its.ene- 
mies. The bank power has now assumed a new 
and imposing attitude—the attitude of menace and 
defiance ; proclaiming in- this Senate “chamber, 
through its able and distinguished champion, that a 
bank must be established, or the Union. will be dis- 
solved. No, sir, no: This Union fans the vital 
spark of liberty itself; itis.the very breath in the 
nostrils. of this Republic; and nobank power can 
shake. cr destroy ihis great confederacy; and, if it 
could, the argument against the creation of such a 
power, which could- hold in its grasp the. exis'g 
of the Unien, would become more potent a 
sistible: If the bank power be indeed equal to thg 
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power of the Union, then to create such an inetitu- 
tion, is econfessedly to transfer lo its keeping the 
exis.ence of the Government itself. And here I 
cannot withhold the expression of mv astonishment, 
that the Senator. from Kentucky, who, whatever 


political errors in my humbile-judgment he may 


have commitied, has always, and especially upon 
two critical occasicns; signalized his patriotism and 
devotion ‘to the. Unicn. should now menace that 
Union: with overthrow, if we do not take .to’ our 
embrace the basking power. = 
“[Mr. Cray-here arose and said, that the respect- 
ful manner in which his name had been-introdaced 
by the Senator froma Mississippi, induced him to 
explain to that Senator that he had not proposed 
. the:re-establishment of the present Bank of the 
“United States, much leds had he uttered any 
"menaces against the Union; that he had only ex- 
pressed the opinion that the failure to establish a 
natienal bank, which alone could supply a sound 
and unifo:m currency, might endanger. the Union.] 
Mr. Watxer said: F did not state that the Sena- 
` ter from Kentucky had proposed the recharter of 
the Bank of the United States, for he had proposed 
generally the creation of a new national bank; nor 
did: I intend to say, or wish ‘to be understood as 


‘stating or believing,’ that ‘the Senator from Ken- 


“tucky desired a-dissolution of the Union; far cther- 
wise} but that Senator had declared that the ques- 
tion of establishing a national bank and a sound 
cufrency, was a question of union or disunion. 
This: was his very language; for I was startled and 
astounded by the declaration, and could view it in 
“novother -light than as an open declaration by the 
great national banking power that it was necessary 
to the existence of the Union; and, consequently, 
could aphold or destroy it at its pleasure. 
ve The Senator. from. Kentucky bad informed the 
‘country, thet daring the period of the late adminis- 
tration, every thing but the mere forms of free go- 
vernment had been sacrificed to the Executive will, 
He told us that the Jackson party in Congress 
would not have governed the country so badly, had 
they not yielded their own views to Executive dic- 
tation. “Among the evidences enumerated by him 
in proof of this position, he was pleased to allude 

tothe case of Mr.: Dallas, ‘This gentleman, we 


were Oe ie in 1832, introduced and sustained. 


“here the bill rechartering the Bank of the United 
States, and after the veto went home to Philadel- 
-phia and addressed the people in favor of the veto 
and, against the bank, and now held the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Russia, I know Mr. Dallas, 
and every Benator knows that in his own native 
Pennsylvania his name is a passport for all that is 
honorable in principle, exalted in talent, estimab'e 
in benevolence an] virtue, and elevated in moral 
parity of character; and I cannot but regard the 
assault now made upon him in his absence as the 
representative of our country ata far distant court, 
as moat unjustand ungenerous. Mr. Dallas is the 
distingiished democratic son “of an equally distin- 
goished democratic sire, and neither of whom ever 
bent the knee to Executive or any other power than 
that of the God that made them. Inhis statement,the 
| Senator from-Kentucky omitted. to mention, that 
wheal, Dallas-introduced bere the bill r-charter- 
ing the ‘Bank “of the “United States, he stated his 
opposition. io any movement upon the subject at 
that time, and referred to the instructions ofthe 
Legislature of his State in favor of the bank, as 
constituting the ground of his action. True it is 
that Mr. Dalias had been at one period favorable te 
the recharter of the bank, with what he deemed 
proper restrictions and limitations, ‘and so was his 
State then, as indicated by unanimous instructions; 
bul when the bank, after the veto, openly came 
into the field with a candidate, or as a candidate for 
the Presidency; then it enteredt he arena of politics 
asa champion, and sought, by its enormous pow- 
ers; a congaest over the Government and people of 
the Union, Mr. Dalias abandoned it to ifs fate, and 
did address: the people in opposition to its recharter; 
and if Mr. Dallas changed his views with regard ty 
Abe bank, itwas after the bank changed its posi- 
tion, and assumed a. new-and hostile attitude to the 
Government and to the people; and Mr. Dallas was 
followed inthis change by the great mass of the 
peop'e of Pennsylvania, and of the Union, Why, 


: » Ssnater from Kentacky referred to 

Mr. course on this subject, aud his subse- 
ject, 

quent acceptance of the office he now holds from 


Pabes 


1 his personal and politica! friend, President Van Bu- 


ren? Did net the Senate, at the time, hail this ap- 
pointment with instantaneous and unanimous 
approbation? And in abandoning a mest lucrative 
practice for this stetion, no sordid or sinister mo- 
tives could have influenced his choice. The Sena- 
‘tor from Kentucky should have seen, in all this, 
nothing which rendered Mr. Dallas’s conduct a just 
subject for commentary or reproach upon this ocea- 
sion; and permit me to say, that the Senator from 
Kentucky is the last man in this house, or in this 
country, whoshould allude tu any chang of opinion 
by Mr. Dallasin regard to the Bank of the United 
States; for had not the Senator from Kentucky 
changed his own views upon this subject, and once 
denounced the bank in his well known and eloquent 
address in this body as most inexpedient, most dan- 
gerous to liberty, and grossly unconstitutional. 
And let me further add, that, if the. Senator from 
Keniucky thinks it a matter of reproach than any 
individual should have changed his views in regard 
to the bank, or a Bank of the United States, he will 
embrace in this censure nearly every eminent 


| stateman in America, including the Senator from 
Kentucky himself, and nearly every member of 


this body. To have supported at one time the re- 
charter, with adequate limitations, of the Bank of 
the United States, ere it had entered the arena of 
polities, and to have abandoned that support when 
the bank let fall the curtain which concealed its 
dangerous powers and alarming tendencies, is cer- 
tainly not one of those extraordinary cases which 
could justify the Senator from Kentucky in bring- 
ing into this debate tae name of Mr. Dallas. That 
gentleman has sustained at all times, from his 
youth upwards, the democratic party of his State 
and of the Union; and there is nothing at ail re- 
markable in his going with that party in 1832, in 
support of the bank veto of ex-President Jackson. 

But the Senator from Kentucky has also told us, 
that, after anxious consideration, he believes that 
the great measure of relief would be a change of 
rulers; and he seems especially opposed to the re- 


` election to the Presidency of a certain incumbent, 


whom he describes as five feet eight. No doubt, 
„if another gentleman of six feet one, a gentleman 
of captivating eloquence, and many excellent so- 
cial qualities and fine genius, was substituted in 


p'ace of our present Chief Magistrate, it would be. 


a certain relief to the numerous friends of that gen- 
tleman, and a great consolation to himself. 

The Senator from Kentucky strongly objects that 
the President has pledged the veto in certain cases. 
These cases ate the vetos upon abolition, anda 
Bank of the United States. These two promised 
vetos are the great ramparts of the Constitution 
and of the Union. Yes, abolition and the bank are 
tosharethe same fate fromthe Presidents veto. 
He has so declared it, and those who heretofore most 
unjustly represented him to the public as concealing 
or withholding his. opinions, how charge that he ex- 
presses his views in advance. Well, sit, the charge 
of non-committalism, so often and so’ unjustly 
urged against Mr. Van Buren, is thus openly 
abandoned—there is no non-committalism in the 
Message, but all is clear, bold, manly, and direct. 

And now, having discussed’ the qnestion of a 
national bank, its dangerous -tendencies, and its 
inapplicability as a measure of relief for the pre- 
sent—that measnre having, at all events, been voted 
down by a majority of more than two to one in this 


body—no bank charter being presented by its friends ~ 


for our consideration, and no one asserting, not 
even the Senator from Kentucky, that we ought to 


degrade this Government, by placing it in the atti- | 


tude of a suppliant for the aid and patronage of the 
Bank of the United States—the question recurs, what 
must be done? That something must be dene as 
regards the receipts, safe keeping, and disbursement 
of the public moneys, all concede; for since the 
repeal of the deposite bank system by the failure of 


| the banks to redeem their notes in specie, and pay 


the Government demands, a contingency npon 
which the express provisions of the law require that 
the system should cease, the. whole public moneys 
are left to the unregulated gontrol of the Secretary 
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of the Treasury. t this state of things can be 
permitted to continue, is denied by all. What, 
then, is the remedy, other than the system proposed 
inthe bill end amendment now before us? But 
ternative is offered, and that is the ènr- 
rency bill, proposed as a substitute by the able, 
patriotic, and distmen'shed Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives.) But here permit me to remind that 
gentleman that. his bill does not meet the case; 
it makes no provision for the present; it makes 
no provision for any definite period; it leaves a 
blank for some day in the year 1838, when the 
bill is to go into effect; and not certainly, but upon 
the doubtful contingency of the resumption of spe- 
cie payments by the banks. Then his system is to 
apply to the banks resuming specie payments by 
some unknown day in the year 1838. To my 
mind the objection to the bill is decisive, that the 
event contemplated by the bill may never take 
place, and that, in the mean time, it leaves the 
Treasury Department and the public moneys unre- 
gulated by law, and necessarily in hopeless confu- 
sion. We must make present, substantive, certain 
regulations; and if it be ever proper to support the 
bill of the Senator from Virginia, it will be at some 
future period, when the banks shall have resumed 
and the measure can go into operation. But I 
have higher and still stronger objections. I am 
opposed to re-uniting the banks and the Govern- 
ment; and here I shall recur te the facts on this 
subject. The currency bill. now introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia, (with the exception of one 
very material modification as to the banks to be 
included or excluded by the operation of his pro- 
viso,) is substantially the same bill which received 
the sanction of the great mass of the friends of the 
administration in this body at the last session. 
The bill was regarded by me, and so declared 
by me at the time, as supplemental in its operation 
to the fifth section of the deposite act of Jnne, 
1836. That section prescribed that no note of any 
bank issuing notes under five dollars should be re- 
ceived in revenue payments. The currency bill 
extended the exclusion to “all banks issuing bills 
or notes of a less denomination than twenty dol- 
lars.” No one then proposed the abandonment of 
the banks as depositories; and I conceived that the 
currency bill, so long as the deposite bank system was 
adopted, would, if carried into operation, have the 
wholesome effect of excluding all bank paper of all 
banks issuing notes under twenty dollars from re- 
venue payments, with the hope of enlarging greatly 
the specie, and diminishing the paper circn‘ation. 
Indeed, I voted for an amendment to the fifth sec- 
tion of the deposite law of 1836, having a similar 
object in view, when that bill was passed, as ap- 
pears by the Senate journal, as follows: “June 13, 
1836.—The deposite bill being under consideration: 
On motion of Mr. Benton to amend the reported 
amendment, by inserting, at the end of the fifth 
section, the following: ‘and, in selecting and con- 
tinuing banks as depositories of public money, a 
preference shall be given to the banks of good ere- 
dit which shall relinquish the circulation of all pa- 
per currency under twenty dollars, and which shall 
enter into arrangements to promote the circulation 
of gold.) My vote is recorded upon the journal 
in favor of the amendment; bat, unfortunately, it 
did not prevail. The currency bill- considered as 
aiming at the same object, and, in that view, it re- 
ceived my support. 

The deposite banks were then proceeding in full 
and successful operation, were highly recommend- 
ed in the President’s Message, and no one proposed 
their aban¢onment at that time as depositories. But 
does the Senator from Virginia fail to observe 
that this union then existing between the depo- 
site banks and the Government has been dis- 
solved, and that they have all most lamen- 
tably failed, and reduced themselves and the Go- 
vernment to bankruptey? It is the banks that 
have changed their course as fiscal agents of the 
Government, and not those who now oppose the 
re-union. .And here let me ask the opponents of 
the administration, who so long and loudly de- 
nounced the deposite bank system, when it was 
successful, why have they -now changed, and 
when the system has failed, now yield it their sap- 
port and countenance? Let me also ask them another 
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question. The national bank project has been 
voted down in this body by more than two to 
one, and the question now is between the divorce 
bill, and the re-adoption of the deposite bank 
system without a national bank. Now these 
gentlemen have repeatedly told us that, without 
the regulation of a national bank, State banks 
must fail, and fait incessantly. I ask them, then, 
as patriots, are.they prepared to surrender the des- 
tinies of their country, and all its resources, to the 
safe-keeping of banks which they themseives ad- 
mit must and will fail, and of course reduce the 
Government again to bankruptcy?) And is any 
Senator prepared to readopt this system? What 


assurances can he give, that before another year | 


we may not again be called’ here by the saine 
causes which have now assembled us, viz: the fail- 
ure of the banks and bankrupicy of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, if we renew this system, instead of our 
issuing commissions of bankruptcy against the 
banks, the banks can issue a commission of bank- 
ruptcy against this Government at their pleasure, 
or even against their consent. by a forced suspen- 
sion. But what is infinitely worse, our national 
honor may be tarnished, and our Federal Govern- 
ment disgraced, whenever fhe Bankof England, by 
successive expansions of American credit to Ame- 
rican houses, produces overtrading and overbank- 
ing here, and then, by a sudden withdrawal of that 
credit, causes first mercantile, and then bank fail- 
ures, and thus arrests the operations of the Govern- 
ment. A 
The history of one bank panic proves this impor- 
tant fact. When the currency has been inflated by 
the banks here, and our credit pushed into England, 
and importations made to an extent heretofore un- 
known, the Bank of England interposes—it suddenly 
withdraws the accustomed facilities from the great 
American houses. The English private and joint 
stock banks, and the money lenders, follow in the 
wake, and American stocks can no longer be sold, as 
formerly, in the English market, or American bills 
discounted. The Bank of England goes on cur- 
tailing; there js a terrific fall in the price of cotton, 
and a pressure for money ensues in England. The 
letters of credit given by the English to American 
merchants are withdrawn, and the latter is thus 
deprived of the expected facilities of meeting his 
acceptances at maturity; one of his bills is at length 
protested, and the failure here of some great mer- 
cantile firm is announced to the world; another, 
and yet another follows; confidence vanishes; a pa- 
nic ensues, credit is destroyed; the distrast becomes 
general; the most solvent merchants cannot nego- 
tiate even the best.securities; more. bills are pro- 
tested; the panic goes on augmenting; therc is a ge- 
neral fali of the prices of all property and all pro- 
ducts; the mercantile failures become almost uni- 
versal, the failure of a few firms bringing down 
many others, and all the endorsers for them. 
The banks which had -discounted so many ficti- 
tious mercantile acceptances, can no longer pro- 
eure payment. The suspicion extends to them; 
there is a run upon them for specie; it continues 
and increases; some one of the banks suspends 
specie payments; there is a run upon all, and final- 
ly all join in the general suspension. Specie rises 
in price, and bank notes depreciate; capital retires 
during the general panic; specie is hoarded, and no 
one will lend money to any one, except a few 
brokers and shavers at exorbitant and ruinous dis- 
count, and property and products can scarcely be 
sold at any price for cash. And now hundreds who 
so lately in their paper credit balloons, had been 
traversing both continents, the wonder and envy of 
the world, are seen thus suddenly to fall from the 
heavens, without even a parachute to bear to the 
earth these most unfortunate xronauts. This is 
the history of a real bank panic, and it continues, 
till labor and its products come to the rescue, and 
gradually repair the injury which over-trading and 
over-banking had done. The banks now call in 
their issues, and by the ruin of thousands, are at 
length enabled to resume specie payment; the 
solvent banks and individuals are separated from 
the bankrupt; confidence is gradually restored; the 
banks begin to reissue their paper; prices rise slow- 
“dy at first, but at length more rapidly; the banks, 
eager to increase their profits, overissue again; over- 


trading ensues, till a reaction takes place as before 
and the same disasters follow. Such is, and will 
be, the history of snecessive bank panics. And is 
the security of the people’s Government to depend 
upon the fluctuations of such a system as this? 
Must the Treasury become bankrupt, and Con- 
gress be convened, whenever the banks think. pro- 
per to suspend specie payments, and withhold the 


. Government deposites? Is the credit of this Go- 


vernment to rise or fall with that of the banks, and 
the Treasury be reduced to bankruptcy, whenever 
the banks so determine, or rather, when the Banik 
of England so determines? for we have seen that 
this bank, by stimulating at one time the credit of the 
English houses and bankers connected withthe Ame- 


‘rican trade, and then suddenly withholding that cre- 


dit, can produce extensive failures here, and the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the State institutions, 
And can any patriot be willing that this Government 
should owe its revenue, its very existence, to the 
Bank of England, or even to our own banks? : 
commercial credit rise or fall as it may; let the banks 
lose or maintain their credit, this Federal Govern- 
ment, the only bond of our Union, should never 
be permitted to fail, whenever bank panies or 
pressures assail us. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the danger increases at every.step of our pro- 
gress—that every epileptic fit renders the banks 
weaker and weaker, and public confidence more 
tremolous, and must necessarily render these bank 
failures more and more frequent and extensive, 
until soon, under the continuance of the existing 
system, Government and bank failures will become 
as frequent as mercantile failures, and our credit will 
be no better than theis. And if the danger is 
great in peace, how infinitely greater in war? Who 
can reflect with complacency, that but a year or 
two past we might have been engaged in a terrible 
conflict with one of the greatest powers of Europe, 
and at the same time the failure of deposite banks 
might have deprived this Government of the means 
of raising and equipping our forces, either by land 
or sea, till our coast was ravaged, and our cities 
and capital reduced to ashes, In peace we should 
always be prepared for war, and we can not thus 
be always ready, if our money is placed beyond 
our control, loaned out by banks that cannot refund 
when the Government most requires it. 

But we are asked to try this experiment again, 
by endeavoring to confine the deposite banks, and 
all others whose notes shall be received in revenue 
payment, to the issue of no notes under twenty 
dollars. By striking out twenty, and inserting five 
dollar notes, this would be but trying again the 
same experiment which has already failed. The 
fifth section of the deposite bank law confined the 
issue of the notes to five dollars. It failed; and 
now, when wecan not, by the mere incidental 
effect of our Treasury regulations, succeed in en- 
forcing and maintaining the five dollar principle, 
how could we hope for such influence over the 
banks as to induce them to abandon the circulation 
of all notes under twenty dollars? To their masters 
and creators, the States, we must look for a reform 
of the system. ‘ 

Rnt the Senator from Kentucky tells us that 
the bill under consideration would increase Exceu- 
tive patronage. Now the bil! ereatesno additional 
offivers; it gives to the President no additional con- 
trol over the existing officers; it merely imposes 
additional duties upon existing officers, requiring 
them not only to receive, but to keep safely, with- 
out use or loan, till the period of disbursement, the 
public moneys. I can see here no increase of 
Executive patronage. But this question must be 
examined by comparison with the proposed substi- 
tate, namely, a re-adoption of the deposite bank 
system. Now, no argumenthas heretofore been more 
strongly urged by the opponents of the administra- 
tion, than the vast and increasing patronage the 
deposite bank system would confer upon the Presi- 
dent of the Umiled States. These banks were 
denominated pet banks, the President's banks, 
and again and again was it said that the 
late President desired to retain the surplus in 
these bunks, (these miserable deposite banks, 
as they were then expressly called by the Senator. 
from Kentucky) with a view to influence the ap- 
proaching eleqion, Nor was this argument con- 


Let — 


fined to this chamber; but, inthe Hous@ sii net 
setatives, at the last session, 4 commilee.was 
raised by the opposition to prove, among etier 
things, the corrupt and corrupting influence of the 
deposite bank system, as connected with the agent 
of that system, and the Treasury Department. It 
would. be really amusing to read séme-of- the 

speeches of the opposition members: At- that 

-pericd, denouncing ‘the . corrupting” influentes 

of the deposite bank system, and the: vast pa- 

tronage it conferred upon ‘the Secretary. of .the 

Treasury. 1 have not time to’ read these speeches — 
to the Senate, but, from the documents presented 

by this committee, I will refer to iwo letters by 

them published. The first is from the cashier. of the 

deposite Bank of Burlington, Vermont, under: date 

of January 25, 1836. The cashier says: “ Being 

located in the same place where a branch of the 

United States Bank was. established, and, as, we 

are a deposite bank, when the branch here discon- 

tinued its operations, the public seemed. to expect 

that we could at once: afford the same. facilities 

and accommodations that. they enjoyed:whem.the 

branch was doing business There has: been, on _ 
the part of our directors, a, desire to meet.this eX- 

pectation; and the ‘consequences has been. that a 

very sensible change has taken. place, POLITICALLY, in 
favor of the Government; and, as iis our desire to 

strengthen. that sentiment, we feel that it is important 

to afford our farmers and merchants, the coming 

spring, a pretty extensive. accommodation, in-an- 

ticipation of the wool clip.” 

Here the sensible political change in favor of the 
Government produced by this bank depository, is clear- 
ly stated, and the importance. of augmenting “it by 
enabling the bank to discount more: freely on the 
Government deposites, is strongly urged by the 
cashier of the bank. I might detain the Senate for 
weeks by quotations from similar letters; but only 
make one other reference., It is to the letter.of:ihe 
president, directors, wand: cashier of the Seventh 
‘Ward Bank. of New York: to.the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated December 16, 1833, and:is as fol- 
lows: Pe ee 

“We the subscribers, officers, and directors in 
the Seventh Ward Bank, in the city of New York, 
friends of the administration, and of.. the revered 
chief at the head. of the Government, do solicit 
a portion of the siscan PaTRonaGE of ‘the United 
States Treasury, for the: Seventh Ward Bank; the 
terms as those most favorable to (he Government.” 

Can any man pernse this leticr without feelings of 
loathing and disgust; yet it is from, fourteen of the 
most respectable bankers of our great commercial 
metropolis. Does,it not demonstrate the dangerous 
tendencies and influences of: this’ deposite!. bank 
system? an entire bank, through all. its officers and 
directors, soliciting,“ a portion of the fiscal patronage 
of the United States Treasury,” on the grounds 
that they were “friends of the administration!” 
This report, published in. March last, containing 
these documents, I never perused till. after 
the close of the last session of Congress. : The 
deposite bank system, it is well known, in 
Mississippi, was in itsorigin no favorite measure 
of mine; in fact,it was the first measure of our 
patriotic President to which L had everexpres- 
sed any dissent, and I. only afterwards gave it my 
reluctant assent, as an aliernative to whal:the de- 
velopments of the spring of 1834 demonstrated 
to be a greater evil, and still more dangerous. mea» 
sure, the establishment of any Bank of the United 
States. But who can peruse these letters, and deny 
in the face of the American people, that.this. depo- 
site bank system did encrmously inerease the power 
and fiscal patronage of the Government, and that 
in the hands of a corrupt Secretary, and aspiring 
President, it might be made a political engine of the 
most dangerous and alarming character? That it 
was not so used or attempted to be used by our 

venerable President, or incorruptible Secretary, is 
proved by the documents accompany ing the reports to 
which I have referred; but that it was susceptible of 
such abuse is also -as clearly demonstrated. And 
what is the extent of this “fiscal patronage?” 
Why, by the last return of the Secretary cf the 
Treasury we see, under the last law, the number 
of deposite banks increased to 89, with upwards of 
eighty millions of capital, and discounts of notes 
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and bills of exchange, amounting to one hundred 
and thirty millions of do'lars—and this immense 
moneyed power was subjected to the influence and 
control of the Secretary of the “Treasary; for the 
whole. bank: correspondence will clearly demon- 

>" strate that many of these banks, from time to time, 
“owed their very existence to the forbearance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that often a Trea- 
>i $ury draft or transfer warrant would bave reduced 
: them to.a state of banruptcy. Trueit is, that all 
«ofthe: deposite banks could not thus have been de- 
esgttoyed’ by the Sécretary, yet the profits of all 
> would be greatly influenced -by the amount of re- 
svenue he deposited with, or withdrew from 
‘them. . ‘What, ‘then, was this power? It was a 
| power over eighty-nine of the strongest confederated 
banks.in the Union, wiih this enormous amount of 
loans and capital, and with stockholders, debtors, 
and customers, at least one hundred thousand in’ 
: number, all affected by the movements of the Se- 
erelary of the Treasury in the distribation or with- 
“drawal of the deposites. In May last, the Secretary 
of the Treasury had necessarily distributed among 
these institutions more than thirty millions of pub- 
“lic deposites, Whats tremendous-extent of power 
and patronage! “Why, sir, it was almost the lever 
of Archimedes; and if this system had gone on pro- 
: gressing'and augmenting, soon, very-soon, the banks 
by their power must have controlled the Government, 
or the Government controlled: the banks. And 
now when the President proposes to surrender all this 
monty, ahd power, and patronage, to dissolve this 
dangerous -connection between the banks and the 
. Government, shall he be opposed in this measure 
by those who so lately denounced the whole deposite 
: bank system as the very climax of political corrup- 
: tion?’ And what do we see now? Why, this career 
of illimitable discounts by banks on Government 
deposites is closed for the present, and the still more 
: dangerous attitude is exhibited, in which it is but 
: too probable that very many of the banks may 
soon be sued by the Government to recover the pub- 
‘lic moneys, or rather the States that own in whole or 
in part so many of these banks, and the debtors that 
| Owe them; for, as the banks can ouly collect their 
‘moneys by ‘suits: against their debtors, to sue the 
i banks at present, ‘is to sue the people. ` It was in 
' view of this state of facts that I succeeded a few 
. days since. in prolonging the time given to the 
„deposite. banks to make payment, to the Govern- 
ment, from two, five, and eight, to four, six, and 
nine months,-being the longest extension I could 
Obtain for them; and upon payment of the first 
nstalment, the two last ought lo be, and J hope 
will be, still further prolonged at the next session. 
‘But I could not but feel humiliated by the reflection 
that so many of my most worthy constituents— 
_ including two of our largest State institutions, and 
‘the -State itself the principal proprietor of one of 
‘them+should be placed in a position in which a 
“suit against any of them:could in any event be 
‘Tosorted: tu—a position arising out of this most 
Unholy connection between the banks and the Trea- 
“stuysa connection of unmixed evils, disastrous to 
the banks; the States, the people, and the Govern- 
ments so 5° Lae . : 
Well, then, may the Senator from. Scuth Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Calhoun,) who has on this floor so re- 
peatedly opposed the augmentatien of Executive 
power—well may he support the bilt now under 
consideration; because it not only adds nothing to 
Executive patronage, but. takes from it that alarm- 
ing patronage and power that it could have acquired 
through the deposite bank system. Sir, the Senator 
from South Carolina is right, and Ihail him back 
with pleasure, on this question, to the ranks of the 
; democracy, of which he was so long the pride ‘and 
ornament, when in March, 1824; I assisted in the 
¿great democratic convention of my native State in 
» nominating him upon the Jackson ticket for the se- 
» cond office:in the gift of the people. Sir, if-he can 

go-no further with us, let bim at least aid us 

ia breaking down this overshadowing Executive 


power, this dangerous and corrupting fiscal patron-- 


age, growing outof this unhallewed confederacy. 
of bank and State;throwing aside all other con- 
siderations, and sacrificing his persona! prejudices 
on the.aliar of bis country's good. Sir, { have 
heard much about Executive patronage as lurking 


in some of the features of this bill; but if it be so, 


it must be deeply concealed indeed, for no one has 
pointed out how it is accomplished. Vague and 
general denunciation we have indeed had, but how 
one iota of power or patrovage will be conferred 
on the, President by. this’ bill, in addition to that 
which he already possesses, has not been designated; 
but were it so, the bank patronage, of which this 
bill deprives him, woald. be infinitely great- 
er. The- receivers, who ‘are made depositories 
for safe-keeping only until disbursement, were 
already depositories until the transfer of the 
public moneys to the banks; and this bill 
only dispenses with one class of this double set of 
depositories, the banks. The machinery was thus 
made more complex and dangerous. The money 


co.lected by the Government from the people, was ` 
not leaned out to the people who paid it, but depo- ~ 


sited with banks, to be loaned out by them to bank 
votories, and to increase the dividends of a few 
corporated stockholders. The people were taxed 
for revenue, to be converted into bank capital, sti- 


“mulatng their over-issues, and rendering their con- 


dition more fluctuating and precarious. The fuc- 
tuation of banking business is bad enough under 
any circumstances. Why, then, should we aug- 
ment their natural tendency to over-issue by Go- 
vernment deposites? Will not the-banks issue 
enough of paper without this artificial stimulus? 
Why, then, should the Government inflate their 
issues, and drive them on more rapidly to explo- 
sion? Why not Jet them bank upon their own ca- 
pital and their own credit, without depending upon 
the Government for both—for capital in Govern- 
ment deposites, and for credit in Government en- 
dorsement for all their notes, as receivable in rc- 
venue payments? Is it not secn that the most in- 
solvent bank in the Union might thus be puffed by 
Le Government into. great and extensive tempora- 
ry importance, and then, when the Government pa- 
tronage was withdrawn, their depreciated paper 
fall dead and worthless in the hands of an unsus- 
pecting community? 

The President's Message is against the extension 
of Exccutive patronage. Its cardinal doctrine is 
this: “A limitation of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment to its actual wants, and of the revenue.to those 
expenses.” This, then, is the President’s doctrine, 


openly avowed in his ` Message—reduce your ~ 


expenses, reduce your revenues. This was the bag 
under which I have fought ever since entering this 
chomber; it is the flag under which I opposed your 
extravagant bills for local and sectional improve- 
ments; itis the principle I esposed at the first 
session of my service, contained in my resolution 
to reduce the revenue from the tariff and public 
lands’ to the wants of the Government. It is the 
great principle contained in the land bill proposed 
by me, reducing. to.settlers the price of the public 


‘lands, and confining ‘the sales to them; it is the 


great principle upon which I relied for the reduc- 
lion of the tariff, and especially the abolishing of 
the duty upon salt, that most odious duty upon light 
and heat, in forming salt from solar evaporation; and 
Jastly, it is the great principle upon-which, at the first 
as well as the last session, I opposed, in every form, 
the surplus distribution policy, that mother of ta- 
riffs, banks, and of the very catastrophe which now 
everwhelms us. Reduction of the expenses and of 
the revenue, economy in: all publie expenditures; 
and no “interference with the pursuits of the citi- 
zen.” “No special favors to individuals or any 
classes of them, to create systems of agriculture, 
manufacteres .or trade.” These are the doctrines 
of the Message, and do they enlarge Executive pa- 
tronage? Tilow is Executive patronage enlarged? 
It is chiefly by extending tle powers of this Govern- 
ment, and augmenting its revenues; for every in- 
crease of the powers and revenue of the Govern- 
ment, is an augmentation of the power of the Ex- 
ecutive functionary. This the message avoids; but 
what measures would the Senator from Kentucky 
give us to reduce Executive patronage? His policy 
would give us a quadruple alliance between the 
surplus, the bank, the tariff, and internal improve-. 
meats, all certainly tending to,-and terminating in 
a national debt, to create a new tarif. The tarif 
to regmate the whole industry of the whole people 
of the Union, and build up vast manufacturing 


establishments by the extension and perversion of 
the taxing power of this Government. A great 
national bank, to grow rich upon the revenue 
deposited from the proceeds of the tariff, deriving 
its profits from Government moneys, and of coùtse 
the ally ofthe administration which feeds and ere- 
ated it. The internal improvement policy, grow- 
ing and extending with the increase of the tariff, 
and making roads and canals in some favored 
States; by taxes collected from the whole people: and 
lastly, to give universality to the principle, the sur- 
plus—the annual surplus for distribution, from 
sales, by townships and counties at an entry, to spe- 
culators in the public lands—a system calculated to 
debauch and corrupt the States, to break down eve- 
ry feeling of State independence, to feed them an- 
nually, from the public Treasury, mere-stipendia- 
ries upon our bounty; supporting even their State 
Governments and State officers from the revenues 
of this Government. And at the head of this mighty 
system, this consolidation of all powers in this Go- 
vernment, wouid stand the executive of those pow- 
ers—the President of the United States, a MONARCH 
in every thing but in name. And, sir, this league of 
State banks, confederated by the Government, and 
fed by the tariff, increasing its deposites and profits, 
would be the next most potent ally of these systems, 
It would station some hundred bank fortresses 
throughout the States, armed and equipped by Go- 
vernment deposites, and extending Executive power 
and influence. All this President Van Buren would 
avoid. No, sir, no; it is not the principle or 
policy of this administration—Give us patronage 
and we will make ourselves popular. 

But il has been said that this bill establishes, in 
fact,a Treasury bank. And why? Because, al- 
though these depositories can neither use or Joan 
the public.moneys, where disbursements are tu be 
made at distant points, to avoid the expense and 
patronage arising froma new army of officers, con- 
stantly engaged in transporting the specie, drafts 
in payment of its dues may be drawn by the Go- 
vernment on these distant depositories—drafts drawn 
on actual deposites of gold and silver; and this is 
called a Treasury bank, and that too by the advo- 
cates of the deposite bank system, by which Trea- 
sury drafts, checks, and warrants upon and by the 
banks. may be drawn upon and by the deposite 
banks in the transactions of the Government. It 
is true these drafts will constitute the best exchange 
in the world, and thus far operate incidentally for 
the great convenience and benefit of the people; 
but this is no objection to the system, for the Go- 
vernment neither loans nor discounts, but simply 
pays the public creditor in gold and silver, or an 
order upon a depository, on which he receives the 
specie. 

But it issaid this bill, separating the Government 
from the banks, will divorce the Government from 
the peop'e. Are the banks the people? No, sir; 
this bill will elevate the people, and the Govern- 
ment of the people and of the States, above the 
banks, and prevent them from arresting the Go- 
vernment, as they now do, by withholding-the pub- 
lic revenue, It will have a still greater tendency 
to elevate the people above the banks, by diminish- 
ing, by its incidental operation, the amount of bank 
paper, and increasing the circulation of gold and 
silver—tor the payment of it into the Treasury will 
be as constantly flowing out, enriching and fertiliz- 
ing the whole country. 

But the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) says 
this bill will furnish one currency for thé Govern- 
ment, anc another for the people. ~ Is it contended 
ihat the Government should take and pay out the 
broken bank notes and local shin-plasters, because 
the people take them? Wo: the Senator from Vir- 
ginia does not propose this, butonly that we should 
receive the notes of banks that resume specie pay- 
ments under the existing law. Now, what is that 
law? I find it embraced in the Senate journal under 
date of the 6th of April, 1836, as follows: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the pay- 
mert of the revolutionary and other pensioners of 
the United States, for the year 1836.7 

The following amendment, proposed by Mr. 
Benton, being under consideration : 

Src. ——. And be it further enacted, That no bank 
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note of tess denomination than twenty dollars shall 
hereafter be offered in payment in any case what- 
soever in which mionéy is to be paid by the United 
States or the Post Office Department; nor shall 
any bank note, of any denomination, be so offered, 
unless the same shall be payable, and paid, on de- 
mand, in gold and silver coin, at the place where 
issued, and which shall not be equivalent to specie 
at the place where offered, and convertible into 
gold or silver upon the spot, at the will of the 
holder, and without delay or lossto him.” 


This provision was adopted, and is the law: the - 


vote in the Senate being ayes 22, noes 13, my own 
vote being recorded in its favor, Now this is the 
law, and the Senator from Virginia’ does not 
propose to changeit. Now, are thesé bank notes 
that the Senator from Virginia would permit the 
Government to pay out and receive, actually “equi- 
valent to specie, and convertible into gold or 
silver on the spot at the will of the:holder, and 
without delay or loss to him?” Then the result of 
thë law; as that Senator would have it remain, is 
the same in its operation in this respect as the bill 
now before us: gold and silver, or its full equiva- 
lent, being the effect of either. system. But if this 
be'not so, and these bank notes be in fact a baser 
currency than gold or silver, what right or power 
has this Government to force this baser currency 
upon the people by public disbursements, when 
this Government can make notbing but goid or 
silver a legal tender in the payment of debts? No, 
sir: the operation of this bill will be to improve 
the currency of the whole people by its incidental 
effects in diminishing bank paper issues, and en- 
larging, at least to that extent, the general circula- 
tion of gold and silver. But the deposite bank 
system will, indeed, force a doubtful and uncertain 
bank paper circulation upon the people, convertible 
into specie one day, and inconvertible and depre- 
ciated to-morrow. 

“We have been told that the terms divorce of Bank 
and State, as reminding ‘the people of the divorce 
of Church and State, are popular catchwords. I 
have not used these terms, although I firmly be- 
lieve that the union of Bank and State would soon 
prove as fatal to liberty as the union of Church and 
State; but, let me ask, are not the terms used upon 
the other side—one currency for the people, and 
another for the Government, and the terms sepa- 
rating the Government from the ‘people, mere 
popular catchwords which, will not bear, as we 
have seen, the slightest examination. It is said 
this bill will destroy credit, by impairing conf- 
dence in banks. Have not we had too much con- 
fidence in banks, and have they not proved the 
greatest and universal destroyers of all credit and 


all confidence? Yes, these very banks, by their - 


expansions, contractions, and failures, destroyed all 
confidence and all credit, not only in themselves, 
but also between man and man, and almost be- 
tween nation and nation. Itis the banks that ren- 
der prices, confidence, and credit, fluctuating and 
uncertain; and, before their existence, the page of 
history tells that confidence and eredit, between 
man and man, were infinitely more universal, and 
that protests of bills of exchange and mercantile 
tile failures were then almost wholly unknown. 
Specie was not hoarded, nor credit withheld from 
honest industry, but universally extended, uncheck- 
ed by that overthrow of ail confidence, and all 
credit, arising from expansions, contractions, and 
explosions of the bank paper system. We are 
told that confidence, confidence, is the magic word, 
and the Government has only to breathe into these 
banks the breath of confidence, and all will be 
well. Sir, if these banks, limited and restrained by the State 
Legislatures, ought to be continued, I would rather, by the ul- 
timate incidental operation of this bill, push a little more of 
their paper out of circulation, and mach more specie into the 
vaults, than all the false and delusive confidence that could be 
excited by the Government endorsement of eight hundred 
and twenty-three suspended State banks. se 

This Government’s endorsement, with its mighty surplas 
deposited . in Siate- banks, has been the fruitful cause of 
nearly all our disasters, and I shall never attempt to renew 
them by re-adopting the system from which these evils flowed. 
The danger is not of our having too few banks, and too titte pa- 
per; but precisely the reverse. To repr: his evil tendency, 
should.be the ultimate aim of every iot statesman. It is 
too many banks, and too much paper as involved us in 
too much debt, a04 more banks and. more hank paper weult 
only aggravate the evils i 

The Sia'e banks, so far as regards their mere _discontianance 
immediately as Government depositories, will be precisely 
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where they were before the removal of the deposiles. Andas to 
the exclusion of bank paper from revenue payments, it takes 
effect only in full on the Ist of January, 142. The bill pro- 
ceeds, as regards its operation on bank paper, by wise, ealutary, 
cautious, and progressive steps, keeping in view the existing 
difficulies,and the necessity of abstaining from any measure 
calculated to injure or embarrass the people. ‘The operation of 
this measure upon the banks. is much less than is generally 
supposed. It is much iess than the regulating and checking 
power claimed for the U. States Bank; for that. if faithfully cxe- 
cuted, would demand weekly balances in gold and silver, or its 
equivalent, from all the State banks, notonly for “their notes’ 
received in revenue payments,” but also for “their notes recei- 
ved for the engagements to the bank,” creating thus a. double 
check upon their issues. 

1 have shown that this article never wag or would be faith- 
fully executed; but the precise ultimate effect upon State 
banks of this measure wil! be this: Supposing the annual pub- 
lic revenues to be twenty millions of dollars, of which six mib 
lions would be the average amount in ‘Treasury depositories 
received for public dues, the banks would be required to check 
their issues so as always to be ready to furnish six mi}lioas of 
specie annually for revenue payments. Now, the entire mo- 
neyed transactionsof this country in.a year are estimated at 
twelve thousand millions of dollars, so that if the demand of 
the Government npon the banks for six millions be the crite- 
rion, it will be equal only to less than one per cent, of the mo- 
neyed transactions of the whole country; or if twenty millions, 
to less than two per cent. of these transactions, leaving all this 
vast field of trade and business open for the action of the banks. 
‘They lose the Government deposites and Government creuit, 
and are lefi to bank, as they ought, on their own capital and 
their own credit. But what is most important in separating 
the banks and the Government, is the separation of money, 
business and politics, the fatal union of which must always 
be the fruitful source of panics and pressures. 

Whilst, then, this measure, I sincerely believe, will have a 
most beneficial effect on the whole country, it is to me an inex- 
pressible gratification, that to the sunny south it will prove a 
fountain of wealth and prosperity. The war of over-expanded 
credit upon labor and its products, aided by a great National 
Bank at some distant capital. or by the concentration at or near 
the same point of the great northern banking capital, sustained 
by the Government deposites and endorsements, must cease, and 
paper credit and the products of labor left a fair field, without. 
artificial aid, will find labor and its products rising in the 
scale of importance and influence, and leaving the great sta- 
ple States a fair opportunity of carrying out their own exports, 
and introdacing their own imports, and the balances in gold ard 
silver, the real, solid, substantial business of their banks, being 
more safely augmented than all the ruinous aid they can ever 
receive from Government patronage. And now, sir. ifthe dis- 
tinguished Senators opposed to the administration on this floor 
will go home to their constituents, and explain the full and pro- 
cise effects of this measure, they can, in aiding the establish 
ment of a sound credit on sound principles—aiding in inspirh g 
a just confidence in the relief this great measure will ultimately 
extend to all the great interests of the country—they can have 
almost a moneyed millennium dawn upon the country at once. 
I appeal to them, then, as patriots, with hearts overflowing 
with sympathy for the distress of the country, as we 
have so repeatedly heard on this floor, to unite with us 
in producing this great, this glorious result; and the thanks of 
millions of grateful freemen will give them more real happi- 
ness, more genuine consolation, and more. trne and durable ap- 
plause, than all the party triumphs that could adorn the proud- 
est political conquerors. Letthem imitate the noble example 
of the distinguished Senator and statesman from South Carolina, 
in Jaying down, in support of this bill, his personal and political 
prejudices, as a burnt offering upon the patrioVsaltar of his 
country’s good, and for them, also, the swelling heart ofa mighty 
nation will throb with love and gratitude. Bnt should they es- 
teem it their duty to letermine otherwise—should their inspiring 
eloquence and great intellectual power be exerted inappealsto 
the people against this measure—should it ! e rep esented as a 
tropical tornado, about to sweep, in its destructive carecr over 
all the great and cherished interests of our common country, 
panics and pressure may follow fer a time; but soon, yee, very 
soon, the great principles involved in this bill must and will 
triumph, and it will then go forth with healing on its wings, 
hailed by the approving voice of the people. The measure 
itself will be justly viewed as a third declaration of American 
independence, and the day of its passage be celebrated in al} 
time to come asa great and glorious national jubilee. 
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REMARKS OF MR. HAYNES, 
Or GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, October 3, 1837— 
On the. Mississippi Election. 

Mr. HAYNES said that, until particular cir- 
cumstances had called his attention to the subject 
of discussion yesterday, he had not iniended to 
participate in it. 

In proceeding to examine the claim of the sitting 
members from the State of Mississippi to seats in 
this House, two points were presented for conside- 
ration. 
a vacancy exist in the representation as to autho- 
rize the Governor to issue his writ of eiection for 
filling it? and the second is, admitting such vacancy 
to have existed, how far is the validity of the 
election affected by its being limited to the present 
extra session of Congress by the proclamation of 
the Governor? 

In considering the first question, the questien of 
vacancy, and in the various definitions whieh 
honorable gentlemen had given of that term, he 
thought they had confined themseives to toonice and 
rigid a technicality. In the clause of the Consti- 


The first and most important is, did such | 


H. of Reps: 


tution which.confers upon the Governor-of.a $ 
the right, and which imposes on bim ihe; 
order an election to. fill a vacancy: in 
no term of limitation is. used restricting 
and that duty to any particular set of circumista) 
whatsoever. The words of the Constitution 
“When vacancies happen in the representatio: 
State, the Executive authority thereof. shall. is 
writs of election to fill such vacancies:} . Ce l 
language be more broad fnan that employed by the” 
federal convention in empowering the Governor of 
a State to fill vacancies in this House? It certainly ’ 
could not. But in arriving at a conclusion ‘upon i 
the subject of vacancy or no vacancy, it-appeared 
to him that gentlemen had earried to the considera~ 
tion of the causes which might produce such 
vacancy, the same narrow and erroneous notions 
which had governed their interpretation. of ‘the 
term vacancy itself. They had confined. those 
causes exclusively to the act of the individuat 
incumbent, or the providence of God acting upon 
him, when it-should have been. equally apptied to 
those whose duty it should be to See that no va- 
cancy should be suffered to exist, without having it 
immediately filled. . a 

To enable us lo arrive ata just conclusion of 
what was meant by the federal convention in‘con- 
ferring upon the Governor of a State the power of 
causing: vacancies in this House to be filled, it is 
necessary to inquire into the motives of that body . 
in organizing the Congress of the United States, 
And what was that motive? In announcing’ that 
motive, he would place himself upon ground which 
he was very sure no gentleman would contravert, 
that in creating the House of Representatives, as 
well as the Senate, it was the purpose of the con- 
vention, in each case, to create a perpetual office. 
That this was the office, is the necessary conses 
quence of their high purpose to create a perpetuak 
Government. They gave. to the Senators the term 
of six, and to the Repiesentatives the term of two ` 
years.. But as a consequence, too obviousjand in- 
evitable to be contested, of creating. a, perpetual, . 
office to carry on. a perpetual, Government, the 
succession must also be perpetual. In proof’ of 
such intention, various considerations of a charac- 
ter too irres'stible to be denied, may be presented 
to the consideration of the House. In setting the 
new system in motion, its operation commenced on 
the 4th of March, 1789; thus fixing the time from 
which the constitutional term of the members’ of 
the Senate and House of Representatives shonid 
be computed. A!l the elections to.Congress were 
completed in-anticipation of it; and on that day, 
if he was not greatly mistaken, was the. first. session 
of the First Congress commenced, thus fixing the 
starting point for calculating the commencement of 
every successive term of service in this House, 

In ascertaining the intention of the parties to a 
contract, whether public or private, we might de- 
rive instruction from a reference to-their practice 
under it. There were thirteen States concerned in 
forming the Federal Constitntion, seven of which, 
together with two others since formed. of portions 
of them, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, now keep up a perpetual 
succession in this House, sending here onc hundred 
and eighteen out of the one hundred and seventy 
members who represent the old thirteen States. 
The intention to preserve the perpetual succession 
already adverted to, is ds plainly indicated in the 
power conferred upon the Governor ofa State to 
fill vacancies, and that reserved to Congress to 
legislate in default of State legislation, as it. well 
could have been, so far from there being such re- 
pugnance between them as gentlemen have con- 
tended fer. GAIN 

The language of the Constitution is, “the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State, by. the legislatmre thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” For what purpose cculd the power be 
reserved to Congress over lime and manner of 
choosing Senators, and time, meaner and place of 
choosing Representatives, and the power to fill va- 
eancies conferred on the Governors of the States, 
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unless it was for the purpose of keeping those offi- 
ces constantly filled? It would seem to be impos- 
sible to forego the conclusion that this was the par- 
pose of. the convention, and no other. .In conside- 


„ring this’ point, gentlemen seemed to him to have 


` erred in taking it for granted that Congress and the 


States Had -done every thing required of them by 
the Constitution, when there had, according to his 
view of the subject, been a glaring omission by 


W both, in all cases. in which the election of Repre- 


sentatives in Congress has been postponed beyond 
the day on which the constitutional term commences 
biennially, counting from the 4th day of March, 
1789. “He therefore came to the conclusion, which 


. he did not believe a proper examination of the 


subject could-resist, that a perpetual office having 


` been created, perpetual succession must follow as 


an inevitable consequence; ‘and whenever such 
‘perpetual succession is broken, either by the aet of 
the incumbent, or the. constituent body entitled to 
fill it, a vacancy existed in the contemplation of the 


Constitution, which it is the right, and not only the- 


right, but the duty, of the Governor to cause to be 
filled, by issuing his writ of election. 

But to show the mischievous consequences of the 
opposite doctrine, it weuld be . sufficient to state, 
that.there was an actual House of Representatives 
in existence, on the 4th of March last, by the pre- 


“vious election of more than’one hundred and forty 


members, making a constitutional quorum for the 
transaction of business. Suppose some great national 
contingency had then made itthe duty ofthe President 
“to cotivene Congress at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod? > There. was a censtitutional quorum for the 
transaction of business in existence; andino one can 
deny the constitutional power of the Executive, 
under the contingency supposed, to. call them to- 
gether.. But although a quorum might have been 
‘so convened, and might constitutionally have pro- 
ceeded to transact the public business, a majority 
of the States would have remained unrepresented 
for months, unless their respective Governors had 
issued writs of election, according to the plain in- 
tent and meaning of the clause of the Constitution 


` requiring them to issue writs of election for filling 
: vacancies in this body. 


| bears upon this question. 


But thete is another view of. the subject which 
It has been contended, 
that as the Staies are only required: to elect repre- 
seniutives once in two years, the time of election 
iz, with them, wholly a matter of discretion. But 
this is certainly an erroneous view of the subject, as 


. that discretion was~plainly intended to be limited 
“by the necessity of the case; the necessity of keep- 


“then, by the negligence of those States and of 
ke Congress, the perpetuity of the succession has 
= been broken, how can that deprive a Governor of 
 his.constiiutional right 
high constitationa! obli 
c shall. be’ filled? 
; between the rights of the States or of Congress. on 


ing a perpetual succession unbroken and entire. 
By the Constitution, no day was fixed for commen- 
‘cing the operations of the new Government. That 
was settled by an ordinance of the Congress which 
ceased to exist the moment the Federal Constitu- 
tion went into operation; and the 4th day-of March, 
1789, was. the day appointed by them. As. the 
Constitution fixed’ the representative term at two 
years, and as that. term.was to date its commence- 
merit at the 4th of March, the elections in the seve- 
ral States were intended to conform to it, If this 
principle should not govern, and a majority of the 
States’ postpone, as they now postpone, their elec- 
tions beyond “the day ‘on whieh: the. term com- 
mences, their representatives are not elected for the 
term prescribed by the'Constitution; and hence we 
arrive at the result, that in all such cases there is a 
vacancy, and such a vacancy as is contemplated by 
the Constitution in the clause empowering and re- 
quiring their Governors to fill vacancies. If, 


or excuse him from his 
ion, to see that the vacancy 
s certainly no conflict 


There 


the one‘hand, and the Governor on the other, under 
this view ofthe subject. It was made the duty of 


: Legislatures of the States, and in deiault of them, of 
| Congress, to keep ùp a- perpetual succession in the 


representative body; and-in-the failure of either to 
de 80, the right and the duty’ ofthe Governor of a 
State requires of him to supply: the cmission. Nor 
is this view derdgatofy to the rights of the people, 


but in support and affirmance of them. In the case 
already supposed, or a convention of Congress at 


the commencement of the constitutional term, 


accordiag to the doctrine advanced by those who 
oppose the regularity of the Mississippi election. on 
the ground that there was no. vacancy, a majority 
of the States, under their present election laws, 
might remain unrepresented for months, and their 
constituency unheard in this body., But, according 
to the view presented by him, every State in the 
Union would be represented with no more delay 
than might be necessary for their Governor to con- 
vene the electors by his proclamation. ‘The conclu- 
sion of his argument was, that as the representative 
office is perpetual, and as that carries with it per- 
petual succession, if the State. Legislature shall so 
leave it that on the fourth of March, corresponding 
with the biennial commencement of the representa- 
tive term in this House, any State shall be unrepre- 
sented, a vacancy has happened, on which arises 
the power and the obligation of the Governor to 
cause itvto be filled. Tie said he was aware that 
this might, be considered a novel doctrine; but it 
was the legitimate consequence of his original pro- 
position, the perpetuity of the representative office, and 
its necessary result of a perpetual succession; and he 
had already shown thatthe people were deeply 
interested in the establishment of the doctrine. If, 
then, his premises and conclusion were legitimate, 
there was a vacancy in the representation of the 
State of Mississippi, requiring of the Governor to 
issue his writ of election for filling it; that such 
writ had been issued; the people had’ assembled 
at the places, and held the election in the manner 
required, and as a consequence, the honorable gen- 
tlemen claiming seats in this House as representa- 
tives from that State, are as clearly entitled to them 
as any members belonging to it. In regard to the 
second point in the case, the limitation attempted to 
be imposed by the Governor upon the term for 
which members were to be elected, it seemed to 
him to be waste of words to discuss it. There was 
a vacancy, and a vacancy running to the close of 
the Congressional term. The Govenor was not 
only authorized, but required to issue his writ of 
election to fill it. He did issue that writ, and be- 
cause ofthe attempt to limit the term to the present 
session, will any one seriously urge that the whole 
proceeding is vitiated by it? 

For whose benefit was that election ordered to 
take place? For the people of Mississippi. By 
whom was it conducted? . By the people who were 
interested in it. Andso far as we are informed, 
the whole canvass was conducted with a perfect 
understanding, that the election would cover the 


remainder of the term of the twenty-fifth Congress. 


And more, the canvass was animated, the election 
was full, and decided by a large majority. Who 
then will have the hardihood to say, because the 
Governor in performing his constitutional duty of 
ordering an election to fill a vacancy, attempted to 
limit and control the duration of that vacancy, that 


, the full and free expression of the public will of 


the State of Mississippi shall pass unregarded in 
this House? For his own part, in every question 
involving the rights of the people, he should al- 
ways be found in support of those rights to the 
best of his ability. 


REMARKS OF MR. PARMENTER, 
Or MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, Oct. 4, 
1837—On the bil] te authorize the issuing of 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. Spraxer: I have listened with great in- 
terest to the observations of my honorable col- 
league who has just taken his seat (Mr. Fletcher) 
as I always have elsewhere, when I have had an 
opportunity, from my great respect for his high 
moral worth and distingished talents, but entertain- 
ing somewhat different views from those present- 
ed by him and other gentlemen on the same side 


| of the question, I will with your leave state the 


grounds upon which I dissent. 

My colleague assumes two conditions which he 
considers as indispensable prerequisites to the pro. 
priety of supporting the bill under consideration, 


which are: first, that the Treasury is in need of the 
money; second, that the proposed mode is the best 
one for raising the money. On the importance of 
establishing these points, I agree with him, and 
shall endeavor to show why J consider the present 
bill necessary, and the best calculated for the con- 
venience both. of the Government and the people. 

It has been remarked by several gentlemen du- 
ring the debate, but not by my colleague, that they 
did not clearly comprehend the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and they have avowed their 
inability to come to- any definite conclusion, as-to 
the real state of the Treasury. This opinion was 
expressed and urged, immediately upon the report 
being laid upon our table, by members usually ar- 
dent in their political predilections and prejudices, 
quite as soen as it could be expected that so vo- 
luminous a document, embracing views of finance 
and public policy, as well as various statistics, 
could be examined. 

Having long entertained the most favorable 
impressions of the superior talents of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose ability and assiduity in the 
duties of his high stations, have been almost pro- 
verbial. in the nation for many years, I read his 
report with great attention, and discovered, as I 
thought, a plain, lucid, and perspicuous view of 
the finances of the country. I put down, therefore, 
in my own mind, the attacks upon him as the effu- 
sion of political opposion, without any more mean- 
ing than the general dissatisfaction of those who. | 
disagree with the present administration, I am 
the more confirmed in this impression, because, 
since the first few days of this session, after an 
opportnnity of full examination, all this hostility 
to the report of the Secretary has ceased, andit ap- 
pears to me to be generally considered a correct, 
able, and interesting exposition of the finances and . 
financial concerns of the country. I find by this 
report that there will be, in all probability, at the 
end of the year 1837, if there should be no deduc- 
tions from the outstanding appropriations, a deficit 
of about twenty-two millions of dollars; but if, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury supposes, fifteen millions 
of dollars of unexpended appropriations may pass 
over to the year 1838,then there would be an absolute 
deficit of seven millions of dollars, to meet which, 


. and for contingencies, and for the purpose of having 


a balance in the Treasury, on the first of January, 
1338, this bill proposes an authority to the Trea- 
sury Department to issue ten millions of dollars of 
Treasury notes. ‘This amount would have been 
nineteen or twenty’ millions of dollars, if the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the surplus re- 
venue had not been postponed to January Ist, 1839; 
andit will be seen by the conditions of the post- 
ponement bill, that the Treasury is entirely cut off 
from getting back any of the twenty-seven millions 
distributed among the States, which by the original 
law the Secretary would have had a right to call 
for. ` 

. Now, sir, my respected colleague would appro- 
priate the nine anda half millions in deposite 
banks, and fouraand a half millions standing to the 
credit of disbursing officers in said banks, or as 
much as may be necessary to meet the. wants of 
the Treasury. If this could be done there would, 
of course, be no need of issuing Treasury notes. 
But have we not a bill now before us, giving the 
deposite banks from four to nine months for the 
payment to the Government of the balances due? 
is it not agreed, on all hands, that the security of 
the debt, the welfare of the people of the States in- 
terested, require an accommodation? Has not one 
of the Representatives of a State in which two of 
the deposite banks, having a large balance, are lo- 
cated, said on this floor that it would be impossible 
for the banks to pay within the time proposed by 
the bill now before us, and that he should ask for 
more time? Is there the slightest doubt in this 
House that the bill from the other branch, now 
before us, must pass, or, if amended, by showing 
greater indulgence? This resource will then fail. 
As to the amount of four and a half millions in 
the hands of disbursing officers, there must al- 
ways remain from three to five millions of dollars 
in their hands. Ail experience has shown such 
amount to be necessary. These sums are drawn 


to pay contracts actually fulfilled, and always be- . 
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long to the creditors of the Government, and are, 
of course, entirely useless for a supply to the Trea- 
sury. Unless the operations of Government to- 
tally stop, it must be obvious that there always 
will be some few millions of dollars in the hands 
of the disbursing officers of army, navy, Indian 
department and other objects of . expenditure, 
awaiting the call of creditors of the Government. 
He also thinks that it would be proper to sell the 
bonds of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
which are held by the Treasury Department. — It 
adpears to me that there are to this proposition se- 
veral objections. I am not certain that it wonld be 
exactly proper to put those bonds into market. It 
might, by possibility, have an injurious bearing 
upon the institution. If so, it ought net to be done, 
as an act of justice. It is. not like an ordinary 
mercantile transaction. The directors of the bank 
undoubtedly had some object in view, in fixing an- 
nual payments; and I hope the Government will 
never give a cause of complaint to this institution, 
of the slightest character. Where will these bonds 
be sold? My own opinion is, that the bank would 
purchase its‘ own bonds. It appears to me it would 
be unwilling to multiply and vary its obligations in 
the stock market. It has already post notes on the 
London Exchange; and it appears to me, it would 
be unwilling to have these bonds there. If, then, 
these bonds should now go into the market, and 
the bank should think proper to purchase them, 
the debtors of the bank must necessarily be calied 
upon, and thus disiress the commercial and trad- 
ing community to that amount. If sold in Europe, 
London most probably, it would, to the amount 
of six millions of dollars, afford facilities for again 
over-trading, instead of being employed to relieve 
ourown country. I donot believe that at this 
time there is a very large unpaid amount of good 
debts from American to English merchants. The 
fall in exchange and specie shows that it is very 
much diminished, and it appears to me, we ought 
to avoid any course which would tempt to. ex- 
cesses in our foreign importations in the slightest 
degree. But the objection of substituiing the sale 
of these bonds fot the Treasury notes is still greater 
m another view. -It is an object to make this issue 
of Treasury notes incidentally beneficial to the 
community, by furnishing a means of remittance 
and one of a very valuable character. The Trea- 
sury notes would flow from the disbursing points 
to the communities who may want them for remit- 
tances. The West and South would receive them 
in payment of debts, or for the sale of their coiton 
and other great products, as well as for lands heid 
by individuals and companies. They . would find 
their way back to the Atlantic citics, forming a 


highly valuable circulating medium perhaps until - 


he time arrives, which cannot be very far distant, 
of a resumption by the local banks of specie pay- 
ments. 

_ It has been argued, that it would be preferable 
to authorize aloanin the form of certificates of 
stock. This appears to be liable to exceedingly 


strong objections as any which would apply to the- 


sale of the bonds of the United States Bank. . So 
far as it relates to the incidental benefit to the 
commercial community, it would be a sluggish 
operation. The steek wonid be all taken in 
the large cities, and the proceeds pass directly to 
the Treasury, where it would remain until 
called for by the Government creditors, and per- 
form none of the offices of a means of remittance. 
But my colleague and oiher gentlemen say, you 
do not need ‘Treasury notes, because you can con- 
tinue to make your Treasury drafts, and they will 
hereafter answer as they have heretofore. If these 


drafts were, in every particular, as beneficial as- 


tionabie, inas- 


Treasury notes, they would be obj 
much as they go io the worl w > stamp of 
dishonor upon iheir face; they carry with them, as 
they pass from hand to ‘hana, an indeiibie record 
of the discredit of the bank upon which they are 
made, and are therefore to be shunned and discard- 
ed as soon as possible, as offensive to the merchant 
who has a just sense of the importance of credit and 
punctuality. They are, moreover, inconvenient in 
amount, and unsuited to the habits and usages of 
the people. 

My colleague objects to the bill, because no rate 


of interest is specified; and he cannot give it his 
vote until he knows precisely what the obligations 
of the Government are to be. It appears to me, 
that this is one of the most valuable provisions of 


| the bill, because the rate of interest can be so fixed 


all the way from a very low rate to the maximum of 
six percent. and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will put it at the most advantageous rate for the 
Government and for the community.. And, it ap- 
pears to me, the rule would be a very plain one, 
to place the rate so that they would not be hoard- 
ed by the capitalist, or fall below par in the mar- 
ket, however small the demand for Government 
dues. And although, as has been strongly urged, 
there is very smali probability that, under almost 
any cireumstances, they would be below par, yet 
it -is better, in my judgment, to leave the whole 
matier io the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will understand best what the wants 
of the case may require. 

It is objected, that the issue of Treasury notes is 
unconstitutional; that they are bills of credit, and 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United States; 
that they were never issued in but one instance, 
and that during the war with Great Britain, when 


i it was difficult or almost impossible to obtain a 
, loan. If it were unconstitutional to issue Treasury 


notes, the fact that we were at war, and it was 
difficult to obtain. a loan in any other manner, 
would not have made it constitutional. I come 
to the conclusion myself, that Treasury notes were 
issued, at that time, for the same reason as now, 
because they are the most convenient to the Go- 
vernment and to the people. 

I have not entertained the opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present embarrassments of this nation 
have arisen from what may be properly called 
general distress. I believe, and think I shall be 
sustained in the opinion by the sentiments of many 
men of business in the commercial cities, that the 
stoppage of specie payments was owing to the alarm 
excited in the community, which caused a rush 
upon the banks for the precious metals, and thereby 
materially lessened their means, and by the impru- 
dence and extended speculation into which the 
debtors of ‘these institutions plunged. Had it not 
been for these circumstances, the suspension would 
not have taken place; and but for them, before 
this time, specie payments would have been re- 
sumed. It is true that the consternation was uni- 
versal—the panic was overwhelming; but that the 
evil was not deep rooted, and that there was not in 
reality a scarcity of the precious metals in the com- 
mercial world, is shown by various facts. Con- 
trary to the expectation of most persons in this 
country, the Bank of England continued, and still 
continues, specie payments, and money is abun- 
dant, and there is no want of coin and bulhon for all 
purposes. The speculations and investments in 
lands, amounting to many millions of dollars ; en- 
gagements in novel manufacturing concerns; 
building of railroads in all parts of the conntry ; 
and establishments of every variety which ingenuity 
could invent—a few of them usefni and profitable, 
but many, very many, most sorrowfully ruinous in 
their results—all tended to produce the mischief. 
The ordinary means of the banks were probably 
equal to their liabilities; but the inability of their 
debtors, in consequence of their imprudent and in- 
discreet course, crippled these institutions, and 
brought on the calamity of a suspension of specie 
payments—an evil which, while it continues, will 


blight every effort of enterprise and industry. 


The amount of specie within the control of the 
banks of the courtry was equal to their wants, 
greater than it bas been in many instances and at 
many times, but unsafe and improvident men 
obtained access to their resources; net that I mean 
to censure the managers of the moneyed institu- 
tions more than I would individuals, and copart- 
nerships, and corporations, for every body was 
infected with the mania of specu! the whole 
atmosphere of the business world y Pavith it. 
It drove people to the pine forests v 18, te the 
town sites on the Guit of Mexico, to every stream 
and river through the whole Republic, to the new 
cities of the West, and to engagements in manufac- 
tures, mechanic arts, and discoveries cf all kinds, 
in most instances lamentably unsuccessful, 
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My coileague objects that: the’ billig deceptive; 
dhat under the guise of authorizing ani; issuć of: 
Treasury notes, it effects a loan. -dt undoubtedly ; 
is an ure of the eredit of the country, tozoblain =: 
means of extinguishing sume of its‘liabilitiesjat 
in that Sense isa loan. But.there is no deception’ 
about it. Notes payable are never issued in money 
transactions, excepting for the purpose of substitu: > 
ting credit for money, or promising it, and therefore. 
always directly or indirectly operate asa negotias 
tion for a isan, What difference doesit make. as: 
to the matter ofborrowing, whether the money be ob- 
tained by one person of a third, and paid to a second 
one, or the note be given directly to the second per- 
son? Jn both cases, it is chtaining means.on loan; 
in ene instance directly, in the other indiréctly. 
Banks borrow continually, by their bills or notes, 
money of the community. Now, sir, as Treasury 
notes can be issued for no other purpose than to 
procure money or means on the credit of the United 
States, the bill cannot be deceptive, because, as it 


‘can have no other object, every body understands 


it. f 5 

I amin favor of the bill as it now stands, with 
cutany of the proposed amendments, particulariy 
those which propose the sale of the bonds:of the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, and to the = 
striking out the provision, authorizing the Sécreta- 
ry to pay interest, when, in his opinion, the good 
of the country may require it. It certainly ap- 
pears to me, that there can he no possible objec- 
tionto that provision. It will guard against the 
possibility, although I admit it is not a strong pro- 
bability, that they will be at any considerable dis- 
count, under ordinary circumstances. But we all 
know the nice calculations of dealers in money; 
and I should be exceedingly sorry to hear the cry 
which has so frequently sounded in our ears of 
depreciated currency, applied to any of the issues 
of the Government. 

I have confined myself strietly to the considera- 
tion cf: the bill now before the House, which ap- - 
pears to me to be so absolutely necessary, that. it :. 
is almost a matter of surprise that so much. time 
should have been employed in discussing it. It is 
called for by the Government, to enable them to 
comply with the requisitions of the public, and it 
is required by the people, as being the best mode 
by which their interests can be subse ved. 

The other bills before the. house for deferring the 
payment of thebonds due from merchants and 
granting additional credit, as well as giving a ere- 
dit on cash duties, it is universally conceded will 
pass, and I trust with few dissenting voices. For 
one, I feel strongly disposed to-afford every facility 
and practice every forbearance, which the most 
liberal Jegislation will warrant; and it would seem 
that the administration, whose friends are so gene- 
rally in favor of this forbearing course, ‘and: who 
are so willing to grant every indulgence to thosé 
who have the funds of the Government directly in 
their possession, or indirectly by want of punc- 
tuality in their own obligations and liabilities, 
should not be unnecessarily embarrassed in their 
measures, but should be met ina kind ‘spirit by 
their opponents. 

I have no fears in common with some gentlemen, 
that the issue of a limited amount of Treasury notes, 
for the present relief of the immediate wants of the 
Treasary, involves any objectionable principle. 
No apprehension was felt when the issue to a very 
great amount was made during the war with Eng- 
land, and it appears to me that the imegination 
must be exceedingly active which can discover 
danger in this simple process of anticipating -the 
futare means of the Treasury by a convenient and 
beneficial financial operation. 


© Or Inpiana, 

In House of Representatives, September 6, 1837.—Oa 
Mr. Boox’s resolation that ià the clection of 
Printer to the Housé, the vote of ihe members 
shall be given view vore. 

Mr. BOON said that he had no apology to’make 
in the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Dawsen,} or 
to the House, for having introdited a propositioa, 
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that in the election of public printer to the House 
of Representatives, the votes of the members shall 
be given vive voce. In this simple proposition, no 
charge, either directly or indirectly, was made. 
touching the melives of any gentleman. Mr. B. 
said the proposition he had submitted to the House 
was nota novel one. It was in strict accordance 
with the true principles of republicanism; and he 
wished to know the gentleman, if such a one there 
shonld be in this House, who stood opposed to a 
full exposition of all his public acts being made 
known to his immediate constituents and the coun- 
try at large. Mr. B. was not only in favor of the 
viva voce principle being applied in the election of 
public printer, but like the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia (Mr, Patton) he was in favor of extending the 
same principle in the election of all the officers of 
the House. These were questions on which the 
votes of each member should be given in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt as to how, or for 
avhom, he did vote. 

The people are ever jealous of their rights, and, 
who, I would ask, will deny their right to know 
how their represcntatives vote on all questions, as 
well in the eiection of public printer, and all other 
officers of the House of Representatives, as on 
other questions connected with their public duties. 
Why should a part of the public acts of the peo- 
ple’s representatives be conducted in a public man- 
ner, and part thereof be conducted in a secret man- 
ner? Such a practice Mr. B. considered anti- 
republican, and at vatiance with professions made 
by gentlemen on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who are in the habit of des!aiming in 
favor of the rights of their constituents. Mr. B. 
said that he had not risen to make a speech; his 
only object was briefly to express, in a very words, 
his preference in favor of the proposition which he 
had submitted to the House, and being desirous to 
kaow who, and how mary gentlemen were op- 
posed to the resolution by him submitted, he would 
conclude by asking that the question be taken by 
ayes and nays. 


REMARKS OF MR. HOLSEY, 
Or GEORGIA, , 
In the House of Representatives, Friday, September 22, 
1837--On the bill to postpone the fourth instal- 
meat of deposite with the States— 

Mr. HOLSEY of Georgia said he was in favor 
of the bill under discussion, so far as it proposed to 
withhold the fourth instalment from the States. A 
crisis has arrived (said Mr. TI.) when this Govern- 
ment has need ofall its treasure, It has no longer 
the ability to dispense bounty to the States in the 
form of deposite of a surplus fund. It has no suar- 
plus. Nay, more, sir, if every dollar of the fourth 
instalment be withheld; if it were all available in 
ihe hands of the Secretary of ihe ‘Treasury, it would 
not enable him to defray the necessary expenditures 
af the current year, and provide å proper fand for 
the use of the Mint and contingent calls upon the 
the Treasury. But one year since, sir, the coffers 
of this Crovermment groaned beneath their super- 
abundance, and your councils were perplexed as 
to its disposition, — The stream of your revenues, 
instead of being confined within the channels mari. 
ed out by the hand of the Constitution, has over- 
flowed its banks with a flood that could not be 
drained by the wildest and most extravagant ap- 
propriation, Tt was diverted. to the States, to be 
again returned, when demanded by the exigencies 
of the nation. But, before the last portion of the 
surplus has reached its destination, the fountains 
of your prosperity have been dried up; your ac- 
customed supplies are cut ofi; the wheels of the 
Government revolve slowly on their axles, and un- 
less that portion of the revenue originally designed 
for the States be now brought to bear upon them, 
will sooncome toa pause—a pause, Mr. Chairman, 
which no man who loves his country can for amo- 
ment contemplate, and which must inevitably hap- 
pen, bui for the adoption of the measure now under 
consideration, 

Sir, we have strong appeals to the faith of this 
Government to fulfil the expectations of the States, 
founded upon the deposite act of 1836. I deny tke 
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obligation. I can safely appeal to the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, and ask whether they 
desire for State purposes the money collected by. 
this Government, when it is necessary for Federal 
purpeses ? Is the fund necessary to meet the wants 
of the Government? This is the question. Let 
us refer to the report of the Secretary. This re- 
port has been condemned by the epponents of the 
bill as mysterious and incomprehensible. Be this 
as it may as to the details, the aggregate of means 
and liabilities is set down so plainly that “ he who 
runs may read.” 

The amount of means in the Treasury for the 
current year, in round numbers, is twenty-six mil- 
lions of dollars, exclusive of the nine millions due 
under the fourth instalment, and which is not a part 
of the income of the present year. The amount of 
expenditure, by virtue of appropriations, is thirty- 
two millions, leaving a balance of six millions 
agairst the Treasury, or a deficit to that amount. 
This debt of six millions cannot be paid except by 
a resort to the fourth instalment, or to those trans- 
fers which have already been made with the States. 
Shall we give them the fourth instalment in the left 
hand, and draw from them with the right,under the 
provisions of the deposite act? It is more easy to de- 
posite money with the States than to collect it from 
them. Sir, the process of collection will be fraught 
with delays, dangers, collisions between tho two Go- 
vernments, which will leave the Treasury totally nn- 
able to pay the appropriations. It is already announ- 
ced in this hall that the deposites.with the States are 
a gift to them. Many of the States have made per- 
manent investments of this fund. Some have de- 
posited it with banks, to be loaned to the people. 
All will feel reluctant to return it. If we might 
judge from the tone of debate, some of the States 
would, as thelr representatives have done, attempt 
to “argue the seal from the houd,” and prove the 
loan to be a gift. The difficulty is inherent in the 
nature of demands upon political bodies; the same 
which existed under the Confederation. Some 
will refuse to pay under colorable pretexts, and 
none will pay without all will pay. We must, 
therefore, discard the idea of drawing upon the 
States for the funds already on deposite with them. 
The only expedient left is to arrest the nine mil- 
lions due under.the last instalment. This amount 
in the deposite banks will not, in ali probability, 
cancel the debt of six millions. Indeed, the gene- 
ral and signal failure of those institutions to com- 
ply with their engagements renders it doubtfal 
whether any considerable portion of it can be col- 
lected. But as far as this fund can go to defray 
the expenses of the Government, it should go. It 
is not legitimate to divert it to any other object. 
But six millions of excess of expenditure is a 
minimum point; one to which all will, and, I be- 
lieve, have agreed. 

But the honorof our arms must be sustained in 
Florida, and its bleeding inhabitants protected 
against their savage enemies. One million and a 
half of dollars is estimated for this purpose during 
the present year. ‘I'he present session of Congress 
Will cost half a million. These two amounts are 
not put down in the report, and increase the excess 
to eight millions. If to this you add four millions 
at the end of the year, for the use of the Mint, and 
contingent calls upon the Treasury, you have an 
excess of expenditure and liabilities amounting to 
twelve millions of dollars. Can any gentleman 
equalize the income and expenditure of the present 
year? Will he strike a balance between the means 
and liabilities of the Treasury? ‘The gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) has indeed discovered a 
new and singular method of replenishing an ey- 
hausted Treasury—by considering the money in 
the hands of disbursing officers (five millions) as 
an increase of the means of the Treasury beyond 
the items already enumerated in the Secretary's 
report. I am sarprised that a gentleman of his 
experience in financial matters should fall into such 
an error. At the commencement of the Year, the 
Secretary, being required to calculate the amount 
in the Treasury, found fort ¥-two millions remain ing 
after reducing the outstanding appropriations to 
sixteen millions. The money then in the hands of 
disbursing officers was then justly considered as 
money paid out of the Treasury, and reduced the 
outstanding appropriations precisely that amount, 


which otherwise would have been twenty-one mil- 
lions, supposing five millions to have been in their 
hands. Of the: forty-two millions, there are nine 
millions remaining for deposite with the States, five 
millions reserved, one million six hundred and sev- 
enty thousand received from banks, and twenty 
millions from lands and customs, 
The account will then stand thus: 


Means— 
Remainder of the surplus - ~ $9,000,000 
Reserved for use of Mint, and on Ist 
January last © re - 5,000,000 
Returned from banka- - - 1,670,000 
From lands and customs - + 20,000,000 
Making an aggregate of - - $35,670,000 
Liabilities— > 
Fourth instalment to the States ~ 9,000,000 
Appropriations for 1837 - ~ 32,733,000 
Making an aggregate of -= ~ $41,733,000 


The excess in round numbers is six miilions of 
dollars. Now, the argument of the gentleman from 
Tennessee would add the five millions in the hands 
of disbursing officers to the means.of the Treasury 
already enumerated, and increase them. to forty 
millions. But all the possible sources of revenue 
have already been placed in the account, and the 
money in the hands of disbursing officers, instead 
of swelling the amount, only shows where itis. As 
weil might the gentleman add to -the means of the 
Treasury the funds in the hands of collectors, re- 
ceivers, and the officers of the Mint, and the whole 
amount to the credit of the Treasurer in the depo- 
site banks. The truth is, that the aggregate means 
of the Treasury is one thing, and the manner in 
which they are kept or disbursed is another. The 
one gives you the whole amount of revenue; the 
other tells how it is disposed, But the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee complains of the extravagant ex- 
penditure of thirty-two millions for the present year. 
He has been reqnested by the gentleman’ from 
South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) to bring in his billto 
repeal the objectionable items. The request is rea- 
sonable. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ex- 
pect, by a general denunciation of those appropria- 
tions, to alter the data upon which the income and 
expenditure of the Government are founded, and 
thereby to lessen the acknowledged deficit of six 
millions? The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
obedience to a call from the House, has already 
stated that an exact and scrupulous investigation 
has, been made in relation.to such appropriations, 
the execution of which might, consistently with 
the public interests, be deferred until the ensuing 
year, and that the amount thus deferred is fifteen 
or sixteen millions of dollars, leaving the necessary 
and indispensable expenditures of the present year, 
as stated in his report, thirty-two millions, and the 
outstanding appropriations sixteen millions, 

Ithas already been shown by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr McKay) that the in- 
creased amount of expenditure for the present year 
is owing mainly to extraordinary, but necessary, 
objects of appropriation: such as the Florida war, 
the increase of the pension list, and the exceution 
of treaties with various. tribes of Indians, among 
which is a treaty with the Cherokees which will 
probably demand, within the present year, one 
million of dollars. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Biddie) has taken oeeasion to strike 
this item from the list, upon the ground that it was 
appropriated for the last, not the present year. Why, 
sir, does not that gentleman perceive that it matters 
not when the appropriation was made, so far as the 
argument is concerned. It is not the time of appro- 
priation, but of expenditure. The appropriations 
may have been made one, two, or four years back; 
but if their execution fall upon the present year, 
they are properly chargeable to it. The gentleman 
from Tennessee, who, on this occasion, stands forth 
the advocate of retrenchment, wili not reduce even 
the basis of calculation, until he can lay his finger 
upon the items, and embody them in the form of a 
bill, for their repeal. Vague surmises of prodi- 
gality in an administration are at all times insuffi- 
cient as a basis of legislative action: they are pe 
culiarly so after “an exact and scrupulous investi- 
gation” into objects that may be dispensed with by 
the officer charged with the inguiry. Much, then, 
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as the genileman from ‘Tennessee has held outre- 
trcnchmeni as an argument to show the ability of 
he Government to meet its necessary expenditures, 
and, consequently, to defeat the passage of this bill, 
Lam persuaded that the lines of a strong necessity 
are drawn around the thirty-two millions assigned 
for the present year, and that reform will be driven 
to the fcld of outstanding appropriations to fight 
her battles. In such a ficld, neither her alarms, 
her victorious shouts, nor her dying groans, will 
affect the exigencies of the present moment. They 
meet us every where, in a form that none can pal- 
late or deny ; and it is our duty to the Constitution 
anei the country to meet'them by’a prompt applica- 
tion of the revenues yet in our hands. Bat, Mr. 
Chairman, it has again and again been reiterated 
in debate, by gentlemen who have opposed this bill, 
that the deposite act cf June, 1836, was a compact 
with the States which this Government is, bound to 
fulfil, Although 'I repudiate the doctrine of legis- 
lative contracts, except- in cases where it is ex- 
pressiy so stipulated on the face of the act itself,or 
vests the rights of property by grant, yet Fam wil- 
ling, for the sale of the argument, to consider it a 
compact. I adopt the fundamental rule insisted 
upon by all who have argued this question—the 
intention of the contracting parties. But I insist 
that the act of Sune was founded upon the idea of 
asipius beyond the wants of the Government. 
‘The C ss Which passed the act, intended only to 
de e a surplus revenue. The States intended. to 
receive it omy as a surplus. This feature is 
stamped on the act by its history—by the declara- 
tion of many of those who passed it, often repeated 
on this flo 
ple cons 
amount, rerard 

bat simnphs ausfer of the public treasure from 
pks to the Suten, us being safer depositories 
of so large an amount ol the public money. Con- 
tracts are made in reference to the existing stale of 
things. That state of things, in this instance, is 
the existence of a surplus in the Treasury during 
the whole time of the execution of the act itself. 
But, sir, the surplus is gone, and the obligation to 
deposite must go with it. There is no proposition 
more fixed than that the revenue of this Govern- 
ment is first to be applied to its ordinary operations. 
It was collected foe this purpose; and we are forbid- 
den tomakeany other disposition of it whilst theTrea- 
sury is unable to meet the demands created upon it hy 
law. Other gentlemen have varied the form of the 
aremmnent. Tt id the deposite act was a pro- 
mise given and accepted. I grant it. But not un- 
conditionally given or accepted. It has, at all 
times, been subjeét to be defeated by the contin- 
gency which has already happened—of a deficiency 
of the revenue to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment. The’ gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Loomis) 
demands, for his State, payment of the fourth in- 
stalment, in order that she may carry out her sys- 
tem of policy in regard to education. He requires 
the money of the people, raised for the use of this 
Government, to be paid to his State for the purpo- 
ses of education. fle expects it under the pro- 
mise. Suppose we give it to him. What shall we 
do to defray the current expenses of this Govern- 


ment? We are told by others to issue Treasury 
notes. These notes must be paid. And by whom, 
sir? The burden must fall most heavily upon that 


section which pays the most taxes. And that is 
precisely the section, Mr. Chairman, whose inte- 
rests Lam seut here to defend. Itis no less than a 
proposition to tax the cotton fields and sugar plan- 
tations of the South, two-thirds of the amount of 
the portion of Ohio in the fourth instalment, to 
carry out-her system of policy. Sir, the proposi- 
tion is not only at war with the Constitution, which 
forbids you to tax the people to raise money to de- 
posite or distribute among the Statcs, but it is 
odious for its inequality. itis one to which I can 
not, and will not, accede. 

Bat, sir, another doctrine more indefensible than 
all others, set up in relation to tbe surplus revenue, 
the money already on deposite with the 
tes is a gift to ihe States. This Funderstand to 
he ihe position assumed by the gentleman from 
Kentueky. (Mr. Underwood.) 

{Here Mr. Unprrwoop said that he had re- 


: the face of the law, that it was considered by both 


marked that although the States did not, or could 
not, have an absolute title to the fourth instalment, 
yet they had an equitable title to it.] 


The gentleman’s statement corresponds with my l 


recollection. The argnment isstill the same. Ken- 
tucky holds, in common with the other States; the 
bond of this Government, which is the act of 
1836, to pay the fourth instalment. When it is 
redeemed by payment, the title of the States to 
the money paid is complete. Sir, this is in effect an 
avowal of the principle of distributicn. I know 
the doctrine is openly avowed. Had this principle 
been asserted either in the act of deposite, or by 
those who brought it forward, the mark of the first 
murderer would have been stamped upon its fore- 
head. Every man’s hand would have been against 
it. The act purports upon its face to be a de- 
posite act. It is the first rule of construction that 
“you are not allowed to interpret that which has no 
need of interpretation.” The gentleman from Ken- 
tacky, versed as he is in Jegal learning, can find 
no rule in the books by which he is authorized to 
construe a loan fer a term of years, or at will, to a 
gift in fee simple. It would be directly in the 
teeth of the instrument, and unhinge the founda- 
tions of all human agreements. But if the act itself 
condemns such an interpretation, equally strong is 
the argument [rom the certificates of the States, 
plighting their faith upon the face of those instruments 


to pay the amounts received according to the terms, 


prescribed m the deposite act. If any argument 
could be adduced stronger than another to jus- 
tify this Government in withholding the fourth 
instalment, it wonld be difficult to conceive one 
more so than this assumption en the part cf the 
States. They renounce the treaty so far as their 
obligations are concerned, and yet claim its execu- 
jon as to oars, Even if the deposite act were in 
‘orm a treaty between the Government of the Unit- 
ed States of the one part, and the respective States 
on the other part, signed and. sealed by their mutual 
plenipotentiaries, and ratified by their respective 
sovereigns, a renunciation by one party would jus- 
tify a renunciation on the part of the other. Re- 
nounce a treaty, and yet claim its fulfilment! I ask 
for that part of the laws of nature and of nations 
which sanctions such a principle! Sir, I have thus 
far treated the act of June, 1836, as a compact, 
and atlempted to show that, according to every rule 
of sound construction, this Government is not bound 
further to execute the agreement. I shall now con- 
sider it as a mere act of legislation which this Le- 
gislature is competent to repeal. The doctrine of 
vested rights under legislative enactments, or of pro- 
perty in the laws, has already assumed a portentous 
aspect, and threatens, unless speedily checked, to 
bind one section of the Union to the car of the 
other, to prostrate the dearest rights and interests 
of the people, under the tread of privileged 
monopolies, and to chain succeeding genera- 
tions to the crimes and errors of the present. It 
is by virtue of this doctrine, sir, that the agricul- 
tural and consuming States of this Union 
are held to a ten years? term of service to the ma‘ 
nufacturing. Every effort which has been made to 
change this state of things has been met bya charge 
of violation of the compromise of 1832. For five 
years longer we are called upon to keep the faith 
and fulfil the obligations of that act, by submitting 
toa system of taxation which draws from the pock- 
ets of the people more money than is demanded by 
the necessities of the Government, and that, too, in 
a manner marked by the most odicus inequality 
and injustice. You can pass no law which may, 
in any degree, affect the interests or pursuits 
of any individual, or class of individuals, 
without a claim upon the Government of esta- 
blishing, or a charge “against it of infringing, 
vested rights. Tt is an inadmissible idea that laws 
are contracts with those who are benefitted by them. 
From the days of Cicero to Blackstone, and from 
that time to the present, it has been an axiem in 
politics that one Legislature is competent to repeal 
the acts of another. I wilf not deny that there are 
eases in which a Legislature may vest rights which 
a succeeding body cannot divest. Those cases de- 
pend upon the anthority of the Legislature to enter 
into the bargain, and it must clearly appear upon 


` first place, Congress has no authority to borrow. 


In-the: 


money, or tax the people to place on deposite Avi 
the States, when not demanded by the wants of t 
Government. In the second, there aré no.words: 
implying a compact on the face or in the terms of 
the act. The ordinance of 1787, iù relation to the 
Northwest Territory, is an instance of legislative 
compact; it is so expressed in the law. Itis not so. 
here; and if it were, it would be void as being: 
without authority. . For these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, lam in favor of withholding the fourth in- 
stalment from the States. 
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` REMARKS OF MR. BOULDIN,. 
Or VIRGINIA, Sate, 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, Septem- 2 


ber 26, 1837—On the bill authorizing an: issue of 
Treasury notes. Nee 


The question pending being the amendment: of 


Mr. Unperwoop, to authorize. the Secretary of 
the Treasury to dispose of the bonds of the Bank’ 
of the United States, to supply any deficiency 
there might be, if any, in the Treasury of the 
United States; and the amendment thereto by- 
Mr. Parron, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to draw drafis. on the deposite banks 
for the balances due the Government in. favor 
of public creditors, and directing the Secretary 
also to receive such drafts in payment. of all 
dnes to the Government. : 
Mr. BOULDIN rose, and addressed the House: 
as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: I will not detain the house with: 


apologies for doing that which is the duty: of. 
every membér- of ihis house, as weit -ast his: 
privilege,—I mean, to. express -his: opinions: to: 
the house and to his constituents. I-would not, 
however, trouble the house with any remarks of 
mine, were it not for what the honorable gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cambreleng) had 
said in regard to those who might vote for this: 
amendment. He said, sir, if I understood him, 
that any man who might vote for ‘it, and; at! thè- 
same time, being a hearty opponent of the Bank 
of the United States, was wanting in sagacity. 
Sir, I mean to vote for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and also for the addition 
to that amendment offered by my colleague; and 
I thought L had sagacity enough to know: that it 
will have no tendency to recharter that:bank. If 
it has. any such, tendency, I. would: be glad. to’ be.. 
informed how, and will go against H. “The gen- 
tleman from New York has not shown how. “He 
has shown that if any profit can be madc,the Bank 
of the United States of Pennsylvania will make it. 
This I knew. If there be any profit to be made 
of consequence, that bank, or some bank, or some 
capitalist, or some association of capitalists, will 
make it. But that is not a re-charter of the bank: 

Sir, Iam against a Bank of the United States, 
from the heart outward. I am not one of those 
who would have the constitution altered to allow 
one. Iam not one of those who, while they are 
against a Bank of the United States, will ransack 
new and old—heaven and earth—to find reasons 
to show:we cannot do without one. Iam opposed 
to it on the ground of unconstitutionality, for rea- 
sons often urged, familiar, and not necessary to be 
repeated here. I am against it, because I am 
against privileged orders in this country.: I am 
not willing to give any heartless corporation ‘the 
right and the power to raise the price of property 
to what it pleases, and depress it to What it pleases, 
without the consent, or even the knowledge, of the 
owncr. This corporation, the Bank of the United 
States, certainly had this power, andas certainly 
exercised it, by expanding of contracting us issues. 
Issue a great deal, property sells high; contract a 
great deal, property sells for nothing, or next to 
nothing. Sir, I listened with the attention. due to 
talent and character to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania CMr..Sergeant) as I had opportunity for 
several days. -Idid so, with that pleasure that a 
display of talentalways gives ine. Ee spoke with 
great earnestness of the condition of bis covsti- 
tuents, who, il-scems, arc mostly merchanis, and 
it made me feel more sensibly for my own. 
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He spoke of their enterprise and pérseverance, 
skill and success in trade, and I feela pride in their 
character as citizens of my own country. Sir, I 
knew that they had taken to themselves wings and 
flown to the uttermost parts of the earth, and over 
the most dreary and dangerous regions of the sea. 
He said they were in great distress, and I was sor- 
rowful tothe heart that they should be so. I have in- 
quired into the cause of thatdistress, and understand 
that, in a regular course of trade, they endeavored to 
purchase the produce of the farmer and planler—of 
my constituents, who are farmers and planters—at 


a price at which they could make a profit, and be- ` 


hold they made a loss, and were obliged to sell for 
half what they gave. If they had made a profit, as 
they anticipated, we should have heard nothing of 
their afflictions; they have made a hard bed for 
themselves, and their faithful and talented represen- 
tative argues, as I understand the effect of his pro- 
position, to have a United States bank, or, rather, 
the same one. rechartered, to take his constituents 
off that hard bed and put mineon. Now, sir, I have 
regard for the merchants, as I have for all the citi- 
zens of the United States: but when the question is 
simply, whether his constituents shall lie on this 
hard bed of their own waking, or mine shall; when 
the question is simply between his constituents and 
mine, which shall be in affliction, I prefer mine 
should not be. 

Sir, I have listened to the various arguments 
coming froma certain large portion of this house ; 
friends ofa bank of the United States; and they 
appear to resolve themselves into this, “ there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby a man 
‘might be saved,” excepting only by and through a 
bank of the United States! 
it would relieve the people, or even the merchants 
and not hurt the other people; and was not uncon- 
stitutional, I should be greatly tempted to go for it; 
for it gives me pain to see any suffer. Bul, sir, I 
cannot believe it will relieve the people in general, 
or fail to rain a vast proportion of them—whatever 
it may do with the merchants. 

Its paper, truly, might enable the merchants to 
pay their debts in Europe. But how? By restor- 
ing specie payments. And how is this to be done 
when there is, proportionally to the engagements 
now due, orto come due shortly, from the banks 
and their customers, scarcely any specie in the 
country? Sir, it must be by substituting the paper 
of the United States bank for that now in circula- 
tion. How can they pay specie without reducing 
the quantity of paper circulation? This might 
enable the merchants to pay their debts in bank 
notes of the Bank of the United States; and proba- 
bly would, it they be pradent, without trouble. But 
what would become of my constituents? Sir, they 
would bo put upon the hard bed, and those of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sergeant,) be 
taken of it. Mine would be sold out, instead of his, 
to raise this specie—to make a currency to pay debts 
abroad. ‘Po make a fit currency for a man to 
travel from one end of the world to the other with- 
ont suffering discount, wearing their pockets out 
with specie, or be troubled with changing notes. 
Sir, my conslituents owe no debis abroad beyond 
seas, and few of them travel beyond their own 
credit; much fewer beyond the credit of their own 
bank paper. Why then shonld they, or I forthem, 
take steps that will reduce all their paper contracts 
to specie settlements, and thus sell themselves out? 
Sir, it was against the wish and wdl of the people 
that banks, such as we have them, were created, 
They were made by their agents, and they with 
their love of peace and order submitted, and sub- 
mit to it. 


The people were then compelled, by the laws of. 


the United States, to make their contracts, ia 
effect contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, and lo that of every State, in paper. Sir, 
the contracts, whether cash or credit, are all 
in paper prices. If you have your gold, and I have 
my paper, and you bid and I bid, my paper fixes 
the price, unless the paper is above par with the 
gold. All contracts, executors’ bonds, guardians, 
bonds, and all, are in paper valuation; and, while 
ajman has money out on loan, and thinks himself 
safe, he may be sold out; his bed may be sold from 
under his wife, to pay of some security debt in 
‘gold and silver, for a debt contracted as security 
tor 2 prudent man possibly some tweniy years 
since; and whiva debt, when contracted, was con- 
tracted in paper. Or it might possibly be, as secu- 
rity for some guardian of an infant, having the 
utmost confidence in the prudence of the guardian, 


Sir, if I believed that | 


as well as of his solvency and integrity, who might 
be himself a money lender, and who, with the con- 
sent of the security, had received the sales of pro- 
duce on property, all at paper prices; and, hcw- 
ever worthless and extravagant the ward might 
be, the guardian and security, both money lenders, 
both prudent men, might be sold outto raise specie, 
ifsuddenly called upon, to make a better currency, 
or, for other reasons, just as this ward came ofage. A 
publie creditor, in order to get his money in United 
States Bank notes, liable neither to discount nor 
overburiben a man, to the amount of a thousand 
dollars, may, and will find, in many instances, his 
bed sold from under him to pay some other contract 
made, perhaps, years ago, either his own, or as se- 
curity for some one, who, let things go on gradu- 
ally, could pay. Many a man, to save five or ten 
per cent. discount, on the transfer of a note from 
one distant State to another, would have me vote 
for an United States Bank, when, were I to do it, 
and mine were the casting vote, it would, for other 
contracts made al paper prices and resolved into 
specie settlements, now when there is a great debt 
beyond the seas, sell the bread out of the mouth of 
his children. I think I know a case of this sort. 
Sir, I am against selling the people out in this way, 
either by the help of a Bank of the United States, 
or without it, in order to make a better currency 
for merchanis and travellers, or for the next gene- 
ration. 

As to banks, I never would have origmated 
them, and would get rid of them all, if I could do 
so without ruining the people or greatly injuring 
them. They came on gradually. Let them go off 
gradually. If one lose 5 per cent., and another the 
like, until the bank note is lost, it does not press as 
hard as for one to lose all, and be sold out. Let 
them go off by depreciation by degrees, as it came 
on by appreciation by degrees. 

Sir, I view a bank of the United States compared 
to a State bank, as a royal Asiatic liger to a cat. 
"I'he same in species, nature, and manner of doing 
mischief; differing only in the power. They have, 
generally, as far as I have looked into their char- 
ters, this other odious exclusive privilege. The 
property of the stockholders is exempt trom execu- 
tion by a creditor or a bank, while a co-partner of 
a mercantile company, or an individual, is liable 
in his property to the last cent, and his body liable 


‘to be incarcerated, put in prison. This, then, may 


happen: a stockholder in one of these banks may 
buy your whole estate, worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, and take possession of it and hold, and, to- 
gether with his brethren who may have done the 
like with others, declare the bank broken, taking 
care to have no tangible property, and leave you 
with their notes. You cannot touch them or their 
property. Nay, worse. ‘The one that bought your 
property and holds it in defiance of you, may, with 
one of the notes of this bank, have bought your 
bond for a thousand dollars, more or less, and put 
you iu jail for it, and, sir, walk at large himself. 
Sir, they have, at this time, the hitch upon us; not 
we upon them. Much as I dislike such exclusive 
priviiegesand monopolies, and unjust advantages, I 
am not willing to sell the people’s beds from under 
them for the bencfit of one of them, to the exclu- 
sion of all the rest, or to spite them all by requiring 
settlements of paper contracts now in existence, at 
specie prices now when there is none in the country, 
or next to none. Sir, L understand that, in a very 
short time past, forty millions have been laid ont in 
land in the wilderness; that, clear of interest on 
the purchase money, will not yield forty cents 
profit to the present holders in forty years to come. 
That something like fifty millions are lost on the 
last crop of cotton, and proportionally in tobacco 
and rice, amounting, in the whole, to something 
like one hundred millions. This, of itself, has 
created a great debt abroad, and a consequent de- 
mand for specie at this time, and must put our 
banking institutions to much difficulty, in relation 
to specie, without any thing else. Authorized as 
they are to issue three or four, or moretimesas much 
in notes as they have specie in their vaults, it is ob- 
vious, if they do any profitable business, and are 
tried by their ability to pay debis on demand in 
specie, they are broken from the first. Their sol- 
vency, in that view, depends on the accidental cir- 
cumstances of their creditors all coming at once. 
Tf too many do not call at an unlucky time they 
ean pay in specie. Otherwise not; so that our ss- 


-curity depends wholly, in good times or bad times, 
upon the accidental circumstance of all their cre-. 


ditors, or even of less than a moiety of them, call- 


ing upon the banks all at once. When, then, 
there is such a demand for specie to pay this great 
debt abroad, and when there is one great corpora- 
tion with such vast resources, still clinging to the 
name of Bank of the United States, endeavoring 
to convince us by all possible means—I will say all 
proper means—that she alone can keep on a good 
currency ; and when there isa powerful party fully 
persuaded, and by alllaudable means endeavoring 
to show that this Administration has produced, and 
i$ producing confusion and mischief in all our 
fiscal concerns, is it strange that so many should 
call at once that these banks cannot pay specie for 
their notes ? Certainly it is not; and the people do 
not consider it strange. Their noies, in their re- 
spective districts, will buy more property than 
specie would have bought last year. This shows 
the people are not surprised or alarmed at the fact 
of their stopping payment of specie Yet, we are 
told by gentlemen, that there is great distress, and 
it is intimated that there is no relief but by a Bank 
of the United States. Where is the distress ? What 
is it ? These land speculators and merchants have 
bought at high prices and sold at low prices. They 
have often bought at low prices and sold at high 
prices, and have stopped payment, and the banks 
stopred paying specie, but not making money by 
shaving the people. Travellers are pestered with 
shin-plasters ; yet, the bulk of the people are yet 
unhurt, except by the dread, that, by a Bank of the 
United States bemg created, or in some other way, 
their paper contracts will be forced to be adjusted 
in specie, and thus sell their property for little or 
nothing, as was done in 1818, 1819, and 1820, and to 
make a nice currency. Sir, the Bank of the United 
States then made it, but how and at what expense ? 
It was my hard fortune to taste some of the bitter 
fruits of relief then offered and now offered, by a 
Bank of the United States. Having encouraged 
speculation in that day, as banks have done in this 
day, so much that the president was so disapprev- 
ed of that he was dismissed and another one 
chosen. That bank began to make a good cur- 
rency; such an one as is now offered us, having 
less specie than almost any other bank of any cre- 
dit in her vaults; but, backed by the Congress of 
the United States, and the receipts of the revenue 
of the United States, to the amount of some twenty 
or more millions, she required all other banks, but 
herself, to pay specie, needing not to do it herselfex- 
cept nominally, because she had the teceipt and 
disbursement of therevenue. Her stock stood at 
something like an hundred and fifty ; and that ofa 
bank, having more specie, and under better man- 
agement, sunk to sixty. Then it was, sir, that the 
State banks, being called on to resume specie pay- 
ments, which could be done in no way but by draw- 
ing in their own notes to give place for some few in 
proportion of the United States Bank, that I 
tasted the full, no sir, not the full, for others got 
greater benefits and relief than I did~then it 
was that I myself enjoyed a portion of the relief 
now offered by the Bank of the United States 
and its friends, having just before purchased pro- 
perty, land, at the previous paper prices. Tomake 
a good currency for travellers and merchants, the 
relief I obtained was that I found infinite difficulty 
of getting either specie or paper to meet these en- 
gagements. Others of my friends, more prudent 
but less fortunate, had their property sold out en- 
tirely to meet engagements which were as prudent 
and circumspect, but for this relief, as could well 
be,— then it was that a vast proportion of the land- 


owners on the Roanoke, from the mountains to the 


ocean were selieved of the further trouble of their 
estates Which had been in the hands of them and 
their forefathers for ages before. Some had bought 
an advancement for a child; some owed a sinall 
store debt; some one small matters and scme an- 
other, nothing unusual; when this relief came and 
they enjoyed the whole benefit of it by being, with 
their families, turned adrift upon the world, to 
make a good currency for others. Sir, a traveller 
is a good deal plagued to change his money, and it 
is very comfortable to have money that is not heavy 
and will pass any where if convenient. It isnot so 
wonderful, considering the nature and frailty of 
man, that such men should be willing to give every 
thing up to the control of a Bank of the United 
States, for convenience. A man goes to a certain 
place hereafter, whieh froin al) accounts is not de- 
sirable for convenience, he cannot deny himself 
the present gatification to avoid the distant but great 
evil before him. Interest never carried a man 
there ; but what think you, Sir, of a man who has 
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no occasion to travel, no debts beyond the seas, nor 
out of. his neighborhood, no debts at ally suffering 
all these privations and sacrifices, availing himself 
of this kind of relief and beggering his whole 
family and his neighbors. This. may happen toa 
man ont of debt. There are few who have not been 
guardian or executor, administrator or security, 
forsome of them who may, though ever so prudent, 
be called on fo sniffer this kind of relief. I cannot 
speak for days, I leave statisties to periodicals, and 
details to those who may choose to indulge in them; 
but F submit to you [Mr. Speaker,] whether the 
previons banks that have been chartered, and espe- 
tially the Bank of the United States, have not 
taken the people rather by surprise? Whether the 
people ave not, when they were informed that one 
was templated, generally refused to elect men 
who went for them? {will not assert that is true 
ut i believe it to be true generally. 
ore closely to the amendments now 
under immediate consideration. Having said 
enough, I hope, to satisfy any one that I have not 
only voted and spoken hitherto against a Bank of 
the Unitet States, but am against it. F have little 
veneration for our banking institutions of any sort. 
I will mow come more closely to the considera- 
tion of the amendments immediately before us. Sir, 
i said, a few days ago, that I preferred to make 
sale of these bonds due for the stock of the Bank 
of the United States, as a means of raising money, 
but did not think there was any chance to get-it 
through this house. I anrfor it still; I am for get- 
ting clear of all the money in ihe Treasury not 
necessary. I want as much there as is necessary 
and no more.. I want. the administration to have 
its constitutional patronage and no more. 
Sometimes it seems we have millions on mil- 
lions; then we have none; which is it, sir? If 
these bonds are of no value, let them go; do not 
tantalize us with them as means. If our deposites 
jn the State banks are of no value, let us know it; 
if they are, n 5 
considered as of value; for the bill to withhold the 


money ow of their pockets. 

I have said nothing, sir, in regard to the particu- 
lar merits of the bill, but only of some of the amend- 
ments, and have availed myself of this opportunity 
to throw out some of my opiniuns generally in re- 
gard to the means of relief from the present diffi- 
eulties. I will goa very little further, and trouble 
the house no longer. In my opinion, the whole dif- 
fieulty arises from our having, or having had, or 
having supposed we had, and still supposing we 
have, too much money in the Treasury. Remove 
this, and all is simple and easy. T agree perfectly 
with the President of the United States in believing 
we have nothing to do in providing a currency, 
further, or other, than as the constitution literally 
mentions. That instrument fixes a standard to be 
used whea debtor and creditor come to points and 
cannot agree asto what the debt shall be paid in. 
The debtor can get clear by offering, and the credi- 
tor can require, if he pleases to do so, this specie 
which isthe standard. Congress cannot add to,nor 
take from, this privilege, in regard to either. Every 
law about money, witbout saying more, refers to 
specie only. Every judgment; every execution for 
money, without any thing more said in relation as 
to that point, is for. specie of course. The Trea- 
surer and Secretary of the Treasury have, by the 
constitution, the control of the money belonging to 
the United States to a greatextent. You may shel- 
ter them by authorizing them to place the money in 
this or in that bank. But you cannot make them 
more responsible. 

Theard, sir, a great man, I admit him to be so, 
proving that somehow the notes of a bank which 
didnot pay specie were paper money, but that the 
notes of a bank that paid specie, at the pleasure of 
the holder, were not paper money. The notes of 
banks last year were not paper money! The notes 
of the same bank this year are paner money! Yet 
the same notes this year will buy more property 


than the specie they promised to pay, had it been 
got, would have bought. Paper money this year 
then is better than specie last year. Make a law 
directing the officer ‘to place his money. in.a specie 
paying bank; it is grounded on distrust of the offi- 
cer. If he be not honest, Isay it shelters him. for 
he may take witnesses, and demand specie for. per- 
haps a note of one handred dollars, and get it, 
and then deposite five hundred thousand under the 
law, and he and the bank may divide it in specie, 
and stop specie payments. 

_ There is no getting round it. Put the money 
inan iron chest, and who is to keep the key. De- 
fend it with bayonets, and who is to keep the bay- 
onets off it? There is no way to keep such vast 
sums safely out of the hands of the immediate 
owners. : 

But stick to the simplicity of the cons:itution. 
Collect money for the only legitimate object for 
which you have the right to collect it. Let the 
law call for money, and nothing more; and direct 
money to be paid, and nothing more—I mean, 
naming the amounts, to whom payable, &c. 

If the public creditor demand specie, by the con- 
stitution he must have it. If he should not, the 
collecting officer being, as he should always when 
he can be, the disbursing officer, the thing is settled 
naturally and easily in the usual way, in any 
money that is current’ at the time. How simply 
and easily this thing is exemplified in the case of 
sheriffs, constables, and such like officers in the 
collection of private debts, and the revenue of sorne 
of the States. Very little money is lost in their 
hands. None are very jealous of their power and 
station. Ten times the amount of the proper 
revenue of the United States is thus collected of 
private claims and demands, with very little loss 
in the course of the year. 

All these judgments and executions, &c., or 
scarcely with any exception, are for gold and sil- 
ver, and yet they produce little or no difficulty or 
alarm, And why, sir? It is, that there is a eredi- 
tor, or plaintiff, watching and ready to receive his 
debt in any current money, and specie is not either 
demanded, or expected to be demanded. So it 
always has been, and will be, with the Govern- 
ment, when it had no more money than it needed, 
and did not attempt, by bank or otherwise, to regu- 
late the currency. Ifthe Government havea little 
more than it can immediately pay out, and-lose 
some by depreciation or otherwise, it will be but 
small in all probability, and they ought to lose it 
as others are liable to do. As to large surpluses 
either here, or lodged about among the States, I 
wou'd as soon undertake to administer medicine to 
the dead as to produce a cure for the evil effects 
while the fact remained.- 

These operations, sir, are simple and easy in my 
estimation; but let the sheriffs and constables, 
banks and the like, undertake to regulate the cur- 
rency and demand spécie, and insist upon it whe- 
ther the creditor or debtor wanted either to receive 
or to pay it or not, you would have trouble enough. 
No man would venture to inflict this generally. 
Few men fail to adjust these things to the satisfac- 
tion of the people if possible. It is only in a round- 
about way through a bank, as it was done in 1819- 


20, and about that time, that this cruelty can be | 


extensively inflicted. 

To conclude then, sir, I will vote for the sale of 
these bonds, or any other fands, belonging to the 
United States, with a view of getting clear of all 
surpluses, real or supposed. I want tò square off. 
The more we are entangled with or without money, 
the more likelihood there is that we may at last 
have to open the doors to this bank, which, with its 
old name and old propensities, is just at the thresh- 
hold waiting for a chance to enter. it has been 
often said that that bank makes no application here 
at this time, but waits for the proper time. And 
when is the proper time? Just, I suppose, when it 
has thrown so many difficulties, and obstacles, and 
arguments, and objections in the way of every 
thing we can propose or offer that we are willing 
to call on them. They do not bring in any bill 
trnly, but they endeavor to drive out all bills until 
some oneshall bring that in. Itappearsto me impos- 
sible that a man should not feel himself besieged 
here by that corporation from year toyear. It has 
been the case ever since Icame here. The stages 
were broken down, and wrapping paper reduced 
in price from four cents a pound to three, with me- 
lancholy and alarming representations of evils that 
never have happened. I have voted for measures, 
I expect again to vote for measures I do not alto- 


` duced in the North, by the former Ban 


: gether like, for ‘feat that, “at last, that institution’ 


should be rechartered, which I view as injurious 
to the whole. Union, and, particularly, ‘destructive 
to the prosperity of the South. Sir, why, is: it 
that. New. Orleans,- exporting as she. does, an 
amount of prodace far more than any one State 
in the Union, even than New York, should not.be 
able toimport directly any. thing worth speaking 
of from abroad? Jt is not because she wants cur- 
reney, either in paper or specie; she has that which 
is better than either—cotton, that will buy any 
thing in any market.’ I cannot but believe that it is 
owing to the concentration of moneyed capital, pró- 

t S of the 
United States, trading upon that which is our own 
money ; (for cotton, tobacco, and rice, amount to 
eighty out of one hundred millions, ahd in: that 
proportion of all the exports of the whole United 
States,) the profits from which, must pay for all 
the imports, if they are ever paid for, into the 
United States, in that same proportion; and these 
banks must have been the cause, in some degree, 
if not mainly, of that unnatural and. apparently 
unaccountable fact. 


REMARKS OF MR. TOWNS, 
ede Or GEORGIA, : 
In the House of Representatives, September 29, 1836.— 
- Upor the Mississippi Election. , . 

Mr. Speaker: I concur with the honorable mem- 
ber from Tennessee, (Mr. Turney) who has just 
taken his seat, that much respect is due to thè will 
of the people of Missisippi, as expressed at their 
late clection. I will not yield to that gentleman, 
or any other, in giving effect to the popular will, 
when I can do so, consistent with the high obliga~ 
tion Iowe to the Constitution and laws of the 
country. Nor do I-admire less than the gentleman 
the course ofthe sitting members in meeting prompt- 
ly, and without reserve or concealment, the ques- 
tion raised on the first day of this session by the 
honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. Mercer) 
affecting their right to a seat on this floor. What- 
ever may be the decision of the House, I am free 
to admit—I am gratified to say—that the deport- 
mentof the gentlemen from Mississippi (Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson) throughout the investiga- 
tion, has been characteristic of an elevated feeling, 
ahigh sense of honor, and a thorough conviction, 
on their part, that they are duly authorized to dis- 
charge the duties of representatives on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, my situation is somewhat peculiar, 
in reference to this subject. I was one of the com- 
mittee to whom this question was referred, and one 
of the minority of that committee, who dissented 
from the report of the majority. A duty I owe my- 
self, as well as the House, requires that I should 
distinctly state the grounds of my opinion, Let 
me premise, sir, that I claim but little weight for 
my opinions. Ihave at best but little relish for 
the discussion of a ‘purely legal question. But, 
sir, when I say this, I should add, that the honora- 
ble gentlemen from Mississippi are my personal 
and political friends, than whom there are none 
more entitled to my regard, or enjoy my good opi- 
nion in a higher degree. Sir, I will go further: it 
is due to candor, that I should state that my feei- 
ings have been with the silting members, while my 
judgment has been against them. Having said 
this much, I will at once proceed to the question. 

The fourth seation of the firstarticle of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that “ the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for Se- 
nators and Representatives, shell be prescribed in 
each State thereof; but the Congress may, at any 
time, by law, make, or alter such 1egulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” This 
provision of the Constitution imposes an obligation 
on the States of the Union, to fix by law “ke 
times, places, and manner of holding elections” for 
representatives to the Congress of the United States, 
butin the abundant precaution of the framers of 
that instrument, in order to guard more effectually 
the right of suffrage to the people, should the legis- 
lative authorities of the respective “States -fail 
io discharge their duty, the latter part of the clause 
expressly reserves to Congress the power to regu- 
late, make, or alter, the legislation of the States, 
should it at any time be deemed .necessary. It is 
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worthy of remark, that the -Constitution of the. 


United States, so far as can be gathered from the 
instrument itself, nowhere,. but in the section under 
consideration, enjoins the performance of a specific 
duty on the State Legislatures, while at the 
same time, it retains to Congress the power to do 
and. undo, at pleasure, the very duty required of 
the. respective States. The irresistible conclusion 
to be drawn from this fact is, that the framers of 
the Constitution regarded, with intense interest, the 
necessity and propriety of organizing the legislative 
department of the Federal Government according 
to.some uniform rule of law in each State. The 
legislative department of Government, so essential 
to the happiness of the people, so indispensabie 
to regular government, we can well imagine, 
justly claimed from the great men who gave birth 
to our Federal Constitution, their most undivided 
and patient consideration. Upon the organization 
of the representative branch of Congress essen- 
tually depended the great experiment of free go- 
vernment. However wise the balance of power, 
as respects the Judicial and Executive departments 
of the Government, however restricted and regu- 
lated by constitutional law, the framers of this 
instrament could but have foreseen the necessity 
of leaving nothing to chance as relates to the forma- 
tion of the popular branch of Congress. In submit- 
ting these views, claim no more for this section than 
was asked for by my. friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Pennybacker) for the 2d section of the same article. 
If, then, sir, we go by the letter or the intention of 
4th section, itseems to me equally clear that, in that 
section, and the laws of the respective States passed 
in pursuance of the same, are we alone to find the 
true channel through which all members composiúg 
this House must enter. But, sir, it is not alone the 
mode by which members are to come here, that has 
been cautiously prescribed by the Constitution; 
they must also have certain qualifications after 
getting here, without which, however regular their 
election, they cannot exercise the right of a repre- 
sentative on this floor. Sir, the Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘no persen shall be a representative, 
who shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a cilizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when clected, be 
ap inhabitant of the State in which he shall be 
chosen.” “Will it be contended by any one that we 
can disregard either or all at the above qualifica- 
tions? Could we, sit, say, by a decision of this 
House, that a member returned here not twenty- 
five years of age, should be recagnised as a repre- 
sentative of any portion of the people? Tapprehend 
not, Ifit, then, be true that we cannot discard the 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitution, can 
we disregard the mode prescribed with equal cer- 
tainty in the same instrument? Ifthe qualification 
of age and citizenship be necessary on the one 
hand, on the other of how much more importance 
is it that the law prescribing “ the times, places, 
and manner of helding the elections,” should be 
complied with? If public policy and the good of 
the people required that their representatives in 
Congress should have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, it seems to me the same considerations 
would apply in enforcing the laws of the respective 
States. It should be remembered, sir, that the 
laws of the States regulating the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections, are made by the very 
people who are mostly interested in their execution; 
and if you do not permit the people to act under 
them in choosing their representatives, you, in 
effect, say they are not capable of judging of what 
suits themselves. But this is notall. What, sir, 
let me ask, gives official character to the members 
of ‘this. House? What is it that gives them the 
power of speaking in the name and in behalf of 
the people? Why can they speak authoritatively, 
and bind not only their constituents, but these who 
are to come afier them? It is because we stand 
here under the qualifications prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, selected, chosén, and sent here as directed 
by that instrument; and then itis that the official cha- 
racter attaches to the person of such member, and 
our acts are binding upon our constituents. If, sir, 
we come here without the requisite qualifications, 
or in amanner different from that prescribed by 
the Constitution, and the Jaws of the States passed 


.the right of suffrage. ; 


in pursuance thereof, we are not here as repre- 
sentatives of the people, but as private individuals, 
unauthorized to speak in their name: The acts we 
would do, Would be our own—not binding on- us, 
much less upon the people. Sir, it would have been 
worse than folly to have thrown around the person of 
the representative, the qualification of age and resi- 
dence, in order to insure discretion and community 
of interest between the constituent body and the re- 
presentative, unless you steadily adhere to that por- 
tion of the Constitution, which, according to the 
letier and spirit, intends to give notice to the voter 
ofthe time, manner, and place, he may exercise 


Mr. Speaker, from what I have said, it seems to 
me I have established that the object of the fourth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, was 
the establishment by law in cach State, of atime cer- 
tain, places publie and notorious, and a mode stea- 
dy and uniform, whereby the qualified voters of 


the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, | 


could exercise the right of voting for members of 
this body, as secured to them under the Constitu- 
tion. 

This brings me now to. the inquiry whether the 
legislative authority of Mississippi has enacted a 


law in conformity with that clause of the Constitu- | 


tion establishing the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for representatives to the Congress 
of the United States. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Legislature of Mississippi | 
has passed a law literally complying with the Con- 
stitution, fixing, as the time of holding elections for 
members of Congress, the first Monday and the day 
thereafter in November, 1823, and the same days į 
every two years thereafter; under which law, 
the first Monday and day thereafter in November 
next is the only time known to the statute book of 
Mississippi for holding an election to this Congress. 
Under this statement of the case, two inquiries pre- 
sent themselves to the mind: first, has the law of 
Mississippi been complied with? secondly, if not, | 
what is the reason? To the first inquiry, it is not 
pretended that the sitting members were chosen by 
virtue of an election held in pursuance of the law 
of Mississippi; but, on the contrary, in direct con- 
travention of, or, at. least, non-compliance with, 
that law. Weil, sir, what is the excuse for this 
violation, or rather disregard, of the law of Mis- 
sissippi? Why, sir, we are told that a vacancy had 
happened, and that my honorable friends are re- 
presentatives on this floor, because they were 
elected to fill vacancies. This is the broad ground 
taken by a majority of the committee in their report, 
and to which I will now invite the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is due to candor to admit that 
if a vacancy, in the meaning of the Constitution, 
has happened in the representation of Mississippi 
at the time Executive of that State issued his procla- | 


i! 
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mation, ordering an election on lst Jaly last, then 
in my opinion, if the election was valid, the sitting 
members are clearly the representation from that 
State for the whole of the 25th Congress. The | 
proclamation and writ of election of the Executive 
of Mississippi, it is true, restrict the term of service 
to Ist November next, the time by law of holding 
the regular election. But, sir, E am not aware of 
any power in the Governor of Mississippi, confered | 
by the Constitution or laws of that State, authoriz- 
ing him to change, in any respect, the tenure of | 
office of a Representative to Congress. Such as- 
sumption of power has never been attempted be- | 
fore, that I know off, by the Executive of any State, | 
and { trust will never again be attempted. ATI the 
Governor of Mississippi could de, under the | 
Constitution, was io order an election to fill va- 
cancies, and the unexpired term, of whatsover 
duration, constituted the period of the official ser- 
vice of the incumbent thus to be elected. If, sir, 
the Governor of Mississippi could, by his gra- 
cious writ of election, divide the congressional 
term of service into two distinct parts, from Ist 
July last, to 4th March, 1839, I do not see why, 
by the same rule, he could not favor us with at 
least one dozen different Representatives before the | 
close of the 25th Congress. F will not trouble the | 
House but with one or two remarks more, on this | 
branch of the subject. Of the motives of the Exe- 


cutive of Mississippi I know nothing; but, sir, I 
must confess, no matter what the decision of this 
House may be, that I am at a loss to understand 
why he should have adopted the course he has 
thought proper to pursue, full of danger, as -he 
must have foreseen, when he had at his command 
a remedy adequate to the emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I will return to the consideration of 
the latter part of the second section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution, relied on by the friends of 
the report. Let us examine this provision of the 
Constitution. It reads as follows: ** When vacan- 
cies happen in the representation from any State, 
the Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies.” Sir, you lave 
heard much said in debate as to the true signtifica- 
tion of the word “happen.” I will not pretexl to 
take part in this contest. I will leave it for other 
gentlemen to consult the lexicographers of this or of 
another age, as to the true meaning of the word 
“happen.” To my mind, sir, it is of no consc- 
quence whether the one or the other of the views of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) 
or the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maury,) 
be correct. I shall meet the question broadly, dis- 
claiming any distinction between a vacancy that 
may happen, or one that exists, My remarks shall 
be directed to the inquiry whether, in point of legal 
fact, a vacancy existed at the time the election for 
members to the Twenty-fifth Congress from the 
State of Mississippi took place. If, sir, it be true 
that a vacancy at that time existed—I mean a vas 
cancy in the,representation from Mississippi, under 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
of said State, passed in pursuance thereof—then tl e 
right of the honorable gentlemen (Messrs. Gholson 
and Claiborne) to a seat on this floor can not 
be questioned. But, on the other hand, if no 
such vacancy existed, they have come to this 
hall, not in pursuance of law, but against law. 
Let us, sir, look fora moment to the express lan- 
guage of the Constitution, “when vacancies happen 
in the representation from any State.” Can lan- 
guage be more explicit? Is there a man whose mind 
has not been crowded with too much learning, that 
can doubt as to the distinct idea, intended to be 
conveyed by the framers of this instrument? Does 
itnot mean precisely what the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words conveys to every intelligent mind? 

Mr. Speaker, I may be too old fashioned in my 
notions on this subject, Tt may be that the lan- 
guage of the day when this instrument was fram- 
ed, is not the same of the present day. It may 
be, sir, that when the framers of this instrument 
said one thing, they meant another; but for one I 
shall take what they did say, as the best evidence 
of what they meant. Then, sir, they have said, 
that when vacancies happen in the representation 
from a State, “the Exccutive authority thereof,” 
shall perform a certain duty. What is understood 
by the term representation from a State? Does it 
mean the office of representative? Or does it mean 
the persons who may be chosen as representatives? 
Who, sir, constitute the representation fron the State 
of Georgia in this House? Nine individuals,and these 
nine individuals compose the representation from 
the State of Georgia. How is it that those nine 
individuals compose the representation from Geor- 
gia? When, sir, they were duly elected mem- 
bers of the 25th Congress, under the Jaw of Geor- 
gia fixing the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for members of Congress, they assumed 
an official character, and then it was, and not until 
then, that they collectively constituted the repre- 
sentation from Georgia. Well, sir, having shown 
what is meant by this term, ‘‘ representation,” as 
thus used in the Constitution, it remains only to 
be shown what is meant by the word “vacancy” 
in the same clause. If, sir, f am correct m what 
I have said of the true meaning of the words re- 
presentation from a State, it wiil follow, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the word “ vacancy” has 
a direct reference to the representation thus regu- 
larly selected, and out of which, from some cause, 
either from death, resignation, or otherwise, the 
functionary ceases. Whenever, from any cause, 
a representation from a Stale, in a part or in 
the whole, shall cease to exist, it is then 
competent; but on no uther contingency, for the 
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Executive authority of a State to “order an elec- | 
tion to fill such vacancy, or vacancies, as the case 
may be. The very word “ vacancy” presupposes 
an office once filled, *but now vacant. But this 
is not all. The clause under consideration not 
only means that there must be a vacancy in the 
representation, but that it must “happen,” thereby 
absolutely excluding the idea that the vacancy here 
alluded to was to be the result of the regular ope- 
ration of law, but something unforeseen and unex- 
pectedly happening, which, when occurring, should 

be provided for by the power vested in the Execu- 
live authority of the State. But, sir, if the words 

be not sufficient to give us the most unerring indi- 
cation of the true meaning of the framers of the 

Constitution, I ask gentlemen to consider the fourth 

and second sections of the first article of that instru- 

ment in connection; and no one, it seems to me, 

can doubt but that the fourth section was intended 

to prescribe a rule by which alone the House of 

Representatives was to be elected, and that the 

second section was only intended to provide that, 

should a vacancy happen by the death, resignation, 

or expulsion of a member by the House, such va- 

cancy could be filled by the Executive authority of 

the State. This construction, Mr. Speaker, gives 

full effect to every portion of the Constitution, and, 

I may also add, gives harmony, beauty, and 

strength, to the whole plan of representation. 

But, sir, if it be insisted that the case of these 
gentlemen, (Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson,) from 
the facts submitted, constitutes a vacancy, in the 
meaning of the Constitution, you then, by such 
construction, put to rest, for ever, the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution, in order 
to sustain the second section of the same articte. 
Sir, one of the best rules of construction for the 
liberty of the people that this instrument can re- 
ceive, is that which will harmonise the whole with 
all the parts—-sustaining all, giving effect to all, to 
the degree which the plain ‘ind ordinary acceptation 
of the words used would indicate.: Do this, sir, 
now and. hereafter, and the institutions of the 
country are destined to flourish, and become more 
solid from age. , 

Mr. Speaker, what are tke arguments of 
gentlemen against the construction I contend for? 
The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Bronson, 
insisted that there was a vacancy, in the meaning 
of the Constitution, from the 4th of March last up 
to the Ist of July, the time of the election of the 
sitting members. He contended, and properly, 
too, that the time of service for the members of 
the Twenty-fourth Congress expired on the 3d of 
March last. - Thus far he was right; but his con- 
clusion from these facts that there was a vacancy, 
isnot authorized. 

Sir, even. if it was trae, it would not heip the 
gentleman, unless he intends to prostrate, at one 
plow, the portion of the Constitution which requires 
the State Legislatures to fix the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections. “Whatever is-certain, 
uniform, and regular, cannot be said to be acci- 
dental, casual, or to “happen.” But, sir, the law 
of Mississippi absolutely prescribes the first Mon- 
day in November, biennially, as the time of hold- 
ing the cleetion for representatives from that State ; 
and yet, when that law was passed in Mississippi, 
it was as well known then as now that the term of 
service of members expired on the 3d of March 
anterior to Ist November, and that the State from 
that time would have no representation in the 
House; and yet, sir, Mississippi had nothing to 
fear, under ordinary circumstances; for the time of 
the regular meeting of Congress was fixed to the 
first Monday in December, every year, until 
otherwise. changed by law, which has not 
been donre. To this È may also add, that the 
power of the President to convoke Congress on 
extraordinary occasions was doubtless known to 
that Legislature of Mississippi which fixed on the 
first Monday in November, biennially, for holding 
elections for members of Congress. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker; with all these facts before ts, with a cull 
view of the power of the President under the Con- 
stisution, the Legistature of Mississippi, to whose - 
control alone, under the Federal Constitudon, was 
properly , entrusted this subject, ‘has thought | 
proper to select, as the time of holding elections 
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for representatives to Congress, the first Monday in 
November. And now, this House is called upon 
to sustain the right of the sitting members to their 
seats on this floor, on the ground that a vacancy 
had happened in the representation from that State. 
Tf, sir, the seats of the honorable gentlemen from 
Mississippi are to be sustained, on the ground that 
a vacancy has happened, I do not-hestate in say- 
ing, as the result of a deliberate conviction, that 
such a decision will annul the 4th section of the Ist 
article of the , Constitution, and, perhaps, what is 
not of less consequence to the people of Mississip- 
pi, their own State laws, Securing to them the free 
exercise of aright—dearer to freemen than all 
others—the right of suffrage. What, Mr. Speaker, 
isthe apology for this ruthless assault upon the 
Constitution and laws of Mississippi? Why, sir, 
we are told that each State shall be represented, 
and that the qualified voters of Mississippi have en- 
joyed this privilege in the selection of the silting 
members. This is trae; and so far as the people are 
concerned, what they have done is most creditable to 
them. ` 

But, sir, that is no argument for this House. Our 
duty is to inquire whether the sitting members 
come here, according to the form and ceremony 
of law; for if they appear on this floor, otherwise 
than by the ceremony of law, they have no official 
character. And if were true to the interest of the 
people of Mississippi or any other State, no gentle- 
man should be permitted to speak in their name, 
who was not returned here, in pursuance of their 
own State regulations. For although a tempo- 
rary inconvenience may result to them in the pre- 
sent instance, yet the evil, iffthe principle be 
once established, may subject them to bitter disap- 
pointment hereafter. 

Let us look little more closely to this snbject. 
Gentlemen in support of their views of the majori- 
ty, admit that, but for the entra session of Cangress, 
no vacancy, under the Constitution, wouid have 
“happened.” Look, sir, at the magnitude.of this 
proposition. Is it possible that the mere act of the 
President. can unseltle the law of all the States 
regulating the elections? Not only unsettle the law 
of the States, but absolutely change the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, under which the 
laws of the respective States are authorized, 
and which enactments of the respective States are 
the law of this House in settling such questions? 
Sir, the proposition is monstrous. Give this power 
to. the President, and, I ask, of what materials 
might not this House be composed? Let it be onee 
admitted that the mere will of the President, in 
convoking Congress, constitutes a vacancy in the 
States that may not have elected their representa- 
tion, and who will pretend to foretell the disasters 
that will befall this country? No, sir: the Presi- 
dent has no power to vary or change any provision 
of the Constitution, or any Jaw of a State passed in 
pursuance of that instrnment, and the laws 
of the United States. His duty is to enforce 
the law, to see it faithfully executed, net to 
annul or suspend it. Nor can the Executive 
of any State, of his own good will and pleasure, 
defeat the regular operation of election laws passed 
in pursuance of the Federal Constitution, though 
his only motive may be no other than to secure to 
the qualified voters of his State a free and full op- 
portunity of selecting their representation in this 
branch of Congress. . 

Mr. Speaker, having shown that there is no 
power either in the President, or in the Executive 
of Mississippi, to suspend or alter, to enlarge or 
contrac!, cither the Constitution of the United States 
or the laws passed in pursuance thereof, I will now 
give an example which it seems to me cannot fail 
in putting this question to rest. Suppose, sir, that 
there had been no call of Congress by the Presi- 
dent, that the members present had been elected 
by virtue of a proclamation of the Governor of 
Mississippi, ordering the election to iake place on 
the Ist Monday in July last, and that on the first 
Monday in Novemker _ next, in conformity 
with the laws of Mississippi, an election is held 
for members to represent that State in strict 
compliance with the laws of Mississippi, and 
at that election different individuals should be re- 
turned as having received a majority of the quali- 
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fied votes of the Siate: Task, sirj whatwould be 
the decision of the House in that case?  Is:there 
an honorable member in this hali who-could doubt, 
as to which representation. would be- entitledito” 
their seats on this floor? Tt seems to me that but 
one opinion can be entertained; and if the represen- 
tation chosen Ist November next, would-beventitled 
to their seats, as against the rights of these.chosen 
on the first of July, under the authority of ‘the 
Govemor’s proclamation, I, ask gentlemen to 
point out the difference between the case supposed, 
and the present. Sir, the principle would be the 
same, unless there be a magic power in the procla-- 
mation ‘of the President, when he convokes an 
extra session of Congress, whereby he can cause 
the law and Constituticn to sleep, until the Execu- 
tive of Mississippi can order and hold elections to fill 
vacancies, where vacancies did not exist. The Pres- 
ident and the Governor of Mississippi, by . their 
joint action, would have the power, under this view 
of the subject, to set aside ihe law. of. electionsof. 
the State of Mississippi, provided. the principle 
contended for by the report of the committee be 
correct. 7 4 E 

Mr. Speaker, my honorable friend from Virgi-. 
nia, (Mr. Pennybacker) in his very able speech on 
this question, objected to a literal construction of 
that part of the Consitution which says: “when va- 
cancies happen in the representation from: any 
State, the Executive authority thercaf shall issue 
wrils of election to fill such vacancies,” on’ the 
ground that if we adhere to the letter, should a va- 
cancy happen, there is no power in the Execulive 
to fill sueh vacancy. I believe, sir, that there are 
cases in the books where their construction. of 
penal laws, involving the life and liberty of the 
accused, would sustain the principle insisted on 
by the gentleman. But besore the gentleman can 
make gocd his position, he should at Jeast:show 
that this clause of the Constitution falls within: the 
reason of the decisions upon penal laws;'a.task Lap- 
prehend my honorable friend will not attempt before: 
this House.. But, says the. honorable gentleman, 
in settling upon the rights of the members to their 
seats here, we should take a» enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of the whole ground, having 
constantly in mind that the boasted right of free- 
men is a representation of their own choice. And, 
sir, the honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Bronson,) with like feelmgs with the gentleman 
from Virginia asserted “that the interest of 
Mississippi was to be sacrificed. upon -the 
mere play of words.” I hope that I should 
be among the Jast, now or at any other. time, 
to sacrifice the interest of any portion of: the 
people of this Union upon technicalities, much less 
the high-minded and patriotic citizens of Missis- 
sippi. Butso long as I advocate the supremacy of 
the law, whatever inconvenience to the people of 
Mississippi, or their most deserving and talented: 
representatives on this floor, may be the conse- 
quence, I shall feel that I deserve from their hands 
the respect due to all whose acts are alone prompted 
by honesty of purpose. Sir, the construction for 
which I contend, will never mislead cr deceive the 
people, but will at all times enable them to know 
the “times, places, and manner” of choosing their 
representatives to Congress. Whatever inconve- 
nience may attend the people of Mississippi, or the. 
honorable members now here, ts the fault dione of 
the Governor of that State; who, in my opinion, bas 
utterly mistaken his duly to the people of bis State, 
by ordering an election, instead of calling the Legis- 
lature together, to alter the time of holding that 
election. n 

Sir, to show that Iam not mistaken in the views 1 
have presented, ] think I may safely affirm, thatinall 
the reported cases ef contested elections that have 
fallen under my notice, in none of them do l find 
a single decisicn contravening the election laws 
of the States prescribing “the times, places, and 
manner of holding eleetions;” but, on the contrary, 
whenever the question has been ‘whether the elec- 
tion law of the State has been complied with or not, 
inevery instance, 50 far as I have examined, it has 
been considered necessary. : 

Now, sit, in answer to so much of the argument 
of gentlemen who have advocated the: ight of 
the sitting members on the ground that the true 
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intention of the Constitution is that each State 
should be represented, and that a decision 
against. their right would be productive of -great 
inconvenience and hardship to the people of Mis- 
-osippi,; I beg leave to give one or two rules of. con- 
struction laid down by Mr. Livingston in his able 
speech on the subject of the Turkish mission. 
“T consider (said Mr. L.) it (meaning the Consti- 
otntion).as I would any other ‘written instrament, 
by. its words when they are explicit; when there is 
‘doubt, by the context; by the plain object of its 
` framers, by a view of the evils it intended to 
remedy.” Again; “I must not be understood as 
saying that an, inconvenience attending any con- 
struction is sufficient. to show it to be false, or that 
to. be the true reading which avoids it. When 
-the words are express, when the intention is evi- 
dent, however inconvenient, they must be obeyed.” 
Here, Mr. Speaker, with these rules to guide us, 
‘might I not rrst the case. 
fdr. CAMBRELENG here moved the orders of the 
day, Mr. T. yielding the floor. 


: SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 

Or PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sdn.the Senate of the United States, on Friday the 
291k September, 1837—On the bill imposing: ad- 
ditional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers. 

“Mr. Presipent: It cannot be denied that the com- 

“mercial and manufacturing classes of our people, 

“throughout the Union, are now suffering severely 

ander one of those periodical pressures which have 
so often afflicted the country. Neither has the agri- 
cultural and other interests escaped without injury ; 
although they have not suffered to the same extent. 
` The exhaustion of the human system does not suc- 
ceed a high degree of unnatural excitement, with 
- more nnerring certainty, than that a depression in 
the business of the country must follow excessive 
speculation. The one isa law of nature, the other 

a scarcely less uniform law of trade. The degree 

of this depression will always bear an exact propor- 

_ tion ta the degree of overaction. As many degrees 

as the-system has been elevated above the point of 

“healthy action, so many degrees must itsink below, 

after. the effects of the stimulus have passed away. 

What has been the histury of the country in this 
respect? One of constant vibration. F can speak 
positively on this subject in regard to the period of 
‘time’since I came into public lie. What has been 
will be again. The same causes will produce the 
same effects, We can cherish no reasonable hope 
of a change, unless the State legislatures should 
take a firm and decided stand. The history of the 

ast will become that of the future. This year we 
nave sunk tothe extreme point of depression. The 
country is now glatted with foreign merchandise. 
There will, therefore, be but few importations. All 
our efforts are now directed towards the. payment 
of ourforeign.debt. The next year, the patient will 
begin to recruit. his exhausted energies. Domestic 
manufactures will flourish in proportion as forcign 
goods become scarce. The third year, a fair busi- 
ness: will be done. The country will present a 

` flourishing appearance. Property of all deserip- 
tions will command a fair price, and we shall glide 
‘along smoothly and prosperously. The fourth or 
the fifth year the era of extravagant speculation 
will return, again to be succeeded by another de- 
pression. At successive periods the best and most 
enterprising men of the country are crushed. They 
fall victims at the shrine of the insatiate and insa- 
tiable Moloch of extravagant banking. It is an 
everlasting cycle. The wise man says there is no 
new thing under the sun; and we are destined, 1 
fear, again and again to pass through the same vi- 
cissitudes. ‘The aspect is perpetually changing, but 
js never new. : 

Senators have p'umed themselves, and their ad- 
Mmirers throughont the country have applauded 

‘them, as being wonderfully sagacious in their pre- 

dietions.. Their respective partisans are ready to 
exclaini— 
©The spirit of deep prophecy he hath. 
2 Exceeding the ning &ybils of old Rome; 
What's past.and whats to come he can descry.” 

But no deep penetration into futurity was re- 
quired to make these prophecies. Unul existing 
causes shali be removed, the future must be the 
counterpart of the past,” 
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Whence this eternal vicissitude in the business 
of the country? What is the secret spring of all 
these calamities? I answer, thespirit of enterprise, 
so natural to American citizens, excited into furious 
action by the stimulus of excessive banking. It 
operates as does the inhaling of oxygen gas upon 
the human mind, urging it on to every extrava- 
gance and to every folly. i 

Ido not deny that several subordinate circum- 
stances have operated in unison with this grand 
cause to make the present catastrophe more severe 
than it otherwise might have been. Still it is the 
root of allthe evil. Itisthe chief and almost the only 
source from which the existing distress has flowed. 

Iwas not a member of this body when the dis- 
cussion took place on the veto of the bank charter, 
or the removal of the deposites. Although both 
these measures received my cordial approbation, 
yet I refrain purposely from replying, at this late 
period, to the remarks which have. been made on 
these subjects. They have already passed into 
history, and been sanctioned by the public approba- 
tion, 

Amongst these subsidiary causes of the.existing 
distress may be enumerated the destruction of 
capital by the great fire at New York in December, 
1885: The wild speculations in public jands, and 
in splendid towns and cities, upon paper throughout 


‘the western States, which withdrew capital from 


the commercial cities, where it was most wanted, to 
portions of the country where it was not required; 
and the specie circular, if you please, which, how- 
ever wise it may have been in its origin, ought 
not, in my opinion, to have been continued in force, 
afier it had performed its office and had checked. 
the wild speculations in public lands. I voted in 
favor of the bill at the last session which repealed 
this circular; and, under the same circumstances, 
I would again act in the same manner. But per- 
mit me to say that its effects have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. -It did not carry to the west any thing 
approaching the amount of gold and silver which 
Senators have estimated. According to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all the specie in 
all the western deposite banks, including Michigan, 
but little exceeded four millions of dollars at the 
date of the suspension of specie payments; and in 
the southwestern deposite banks it did not amount 
to one million two hundred thousand dollars. I 
shall not stop to inquire how much less gold and 
silver there would have been in these depositories 
had the specie circular never existed. Certain it 
is, that the comparatively small amount of specie, 
which came into these banks in consequence of this 
circular, could have produced but an inconsidera- 
ble effect on the business of our commercial cities, 
and still less upon the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. 

These causes may have made the revulsion a 
little more severe; but had they never existed, still 
it must have come wiih desolating force. 

Senators have attributed some portion of the ex- 
isting distress to the act of 1834, regulating the 
standard of our. gold coins. They have not told 
us, and they cannot tell us, how this act could have 
produced such an effect. It was noparty measure, 
and upon its passage, there were but few, I believe 
seven, votes against it in the Senate. It was a mea- 
sure of absolute necessity, if we desired that our 
own gold coins should ever circulate in this coun- 
try. Before its passage, a half eagle, as an article 
of merchandise, was intrinsically worth about five 
dollars and thirty-three cents in silver, whilst its 
standard value, as currency under our laws, was 
only five dollars. It.is manifest, therefore, that 
eagles and half eagles never could have entered 
into general circulation, had it not been for the 
passage of this act, which is now condemned. It 
was a mere adjustment of the relative value of gold 
to silver, according to the standard of other nations; 
and, if I am not greatly mistaken in my memory, 
conformed exactly in this particular with the 
laws of Spain and Portugal. 

I have been utterly at a loss to conceive the cause 
of the hostility of Senators to this necessary mea- 
sure, unless it be from a feeling similar to that 
which, it is said, made a distinguished gentleman 
desire to kill every sheep which came in his way. 
He could feel no personal hostility to these inno- 
cent and harmless animals; but wassuch a violent 
anti-tariff man, that the sight of them always re- 
minded him of our woollen manufactures. ` Cer- 
tainly no gentleman can entertain any objection to 
the eagles and half eagles themselves; but they may 
remind Senators of the efficient and untiring exer- 
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tions of the’Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) 
to introduce a gold currency into’cireulation. A$ 
gold, they may like these coins; but as Bentonian 
mint drops, they are detestable. — 

Senators have also contended that the present 
depressed condition of the country has been pro. 
duced, in some degree, by the large importations 
of specie which were encouraged by the adminis. 
tration of General Jackson. I shall not be diverted 


. from my main purpose by answering this objection 


in detail. Even if their position were correct 
which I by no means admit, that more gold and 
silver had been forced into the country than our 
necessities demanded, or the fixed laws of trade 
would have justified, still the effect would have 
been transient and trifling. It would have imme- 
diately flowed back through the channels of eom- 
merce to the places from whence it came, until the 
par of exchange had been restored. This 1s one 
of the fixed and invariable laws of trade, from the 
obligation of which we can never be released. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) inthe 
course of his remarks upon this subject, involved 
himself in a strange contradiction. At the com- 
mencement of his speech he deprecated, with his 
usual eloquence and ability, the policy of the past 
administration in forcing specie into this country 
contrary to the lawsof trade. Towards the conclu. 
sion, when his fancy became excited by the con- 
templation of the splendid bank of the United States 
which it was his purpose to establish, he seemed 
entirely to have changed his opinion. In order to 
obtain the necessary amount of specie capital, he 
proposed that some twenty or twenty-five millions 
of this bank stock should be transmitted to Europe 


„and sold to foreigners in exchange for gold and sil- 


ver. It wasa violation of the laws of trade, which 
must recoil upon us, to force a greater amount of 
specie into the country than our just proportion, 
for the purpose of putting it into circulation among 
the people; but when the purpose is to furnish a 
specie capital of twenty or twenty-five millions for 
anew bank of the United States, then all difficul- 
ties vanish from the mind of the gentleman. 

No, sir, said -Mr. B., without the agency of any 
of these secondary causes, the present distress must 
have come. It was inevitable as fate. No law of 
nature is more fixed, than that our over-banking 
and our over-trading must have produced the disas- 
trous results under which we are now suffering. 

Is there. now, in any of our large commercial 
cities, such an individual as a regular importing or 
commission merchant? I mean a merchant who is 
content to grow rich, as our fathers did, by the suc- 
cessive and regular profits of many years of indus- 
try in his own peculiar pursuit. If there be such 
persons, they are rare. No, sir, all desire to grow 
rich rapidly. Each takes his chance in the lottery 
of speculation. Although there may be a hundred 
chances. to one against him, each, eagerly intent 
upon the golden prize, overlooks the intervening 
rocks and quicksands between him and it, and, 
when he fondly thinks he is about to clutch it, he sinks 
intobankruptey andruin. Such hasbeen the fate of 
thousands of our most enterprising citizens. It is 
enough to make one’s heart bleed to contemplate the 
blighted hopes and ruined prospects of those who 
have fallen victims to the demon of speculation. 
Many of them have been the most promising, and, 
but for this fatal error, would have become the most 
usefulcitizens of ourcountry. Under the influence of 
this feeling, they not only risk their own all, but often 
the all of others which has been confided to them; 
not, as I firmly believe, with any deliberate purpose 
of being dishonest, but in the confident but delu- 
sive hope that fortune may smile upon their efforts 
and enable them to meet all their responsibilities, 

Far be it from me to utter one word against the 
profession of the merchant. By their ability and 
enterprise our merchants have cast lustre upon the 
character of our country throughout the world. 
They are amongst our most useful citizens. They 
are agents for exchanging our productions with 
distant nations and am ng ourselves. Commerce 
is the handmaid of agriculture and manufactures; 
and Heaven forbid tha I should be the instrument 
of exciting hostility between them. Again: I am 
the last man in the country who would crush that 
spirit of enterprise and of untiring effort which be- 
longs to the American character. It has produced 
miracles. It has covered every sea with our flag. 
With a rapidity unexampled in the history of the 
world, it has converted the wilderness into fruitfal 
fields and flourishing towns and cities. It has 
erected splendid improvements of every kind, It 
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has covered and is covering the face of our vast 
country with rail-roads and canals, and has enabled 
a nation, centuries behind in the start, to surpass 
all her rivals in the career of internal improve- 
ment. If I had the power I would regulate this 
‘spirit; I would limit it within proper bounds; God 
forbid that I should destroy it. i 

lt is impossible that manufaciures and commerce 
can flourish to any great degree in this country 
without the aid of extensive credit. I would not, 
therefore, abolish banks if I could. A return toa 
pure metallic currency is-impossible. ‘To make 
such an attempt would be ruinous as well as absurd. 
It would at once diminish the nominal value of all 
property more than fifty per cent; and would, in 
effect, double the amount of every man’s debts. Tt 
would enrich creditors at the expense of their debt- 
ors, and thus make the rich richer, and the poor 

oorer. It would paralyze industry and enterprise. 

would give enterprise wholesome food to feed 
upon ; but would not drive it into mad speculation, 
by administering unnatural stimulants. 

What power does this Government possess to re- 
gulate the banking system of the country? None— 
comparatively none. It belongs to the States. We 
shall soon see whether they will exert this power 
in a wise and beneficial manner. Every obstacle 
has been removed from their course by the general 
suspension of specie payments, But the banks are 
all powerful. Their presidents, their directors, 
their cashiers, their stockholders, and their agents, 
pervade our whole society. They are spread over 
the land. A common interest will unite them in a 
solid phalanx for the purpose of making a common 
effort. They will invade our halls of legislation, 
and exert all the influence which they may possess 
with every department of our State Governments, 
for the purpose of preserving their exorbitant 
privileges. The people may now establish these 
institutions upon a stable and useful foundation. 
The conflict will be tremendous, and I confess T 
tremble for the result. The weal or the wo of this 
country, for many years to come, depends upon the 
issue. 

In this crisis all which the General Government 
can éffect is, in the first place, to withhold its deposites 
from the banks, ang thus refrain from contributing 
their funds to swell the torrent of wild speculation ; 
and, in the second place, to restrain the extrava- 
gance of their credits and issues, in some small 
degree, by collecting and disbursing our revenue 
exclusively in specie, or in the notes of banks who 
will pay the balances due from ‘them in specie, at 
short intervals. ‘To accomplish these two purposes, 
as wellas to render the public revenue more se- 
cure, are the objects of the bill and amendment now 
before the Senate. 

The evils of a redundant paper circulation are 
now manifest to every eye. It alternately raises 
and sinks the value of every man’s property. Ii 
makes a beggar of the man to-morrow who is in- 
dulging in dreams of wealth to-day. It converts 
the business of society into a mere lottery; whilst 
those who distribute the prizes are wholly irre- 
sponsible to the people. When the collapse comes, 
as come it must, itcasts laborers out of employment, 
crushes manufacturers and merchants, and ruins 
thousands of honest and industrious citizens. 
we, then, by our policy, any longer contribuie to 
such fatal resulis? That is the question. 

The system of extravagant banking benefits no 
erson except the shrewd speculator, who knows 
ow to take advaniage of the perpetnal fluctuation 

in prices which a redundant paper currency never 
fails to produce. He sees, in the general causes 
which operate upon the commercial world, when 
money is about to be scarce, and when it will be- 
come plenty. He studies the run as a gambler 
does that of thecards. He knows when to buy and 
when to sell, and thus often realizes a large estate 
in a few happy ventures. Those who have been 
initiated into the mysteries of the paper money 
market, can thus accumulate rapid fortunes at the 
expense of their less skilful neighbors. 

The question before the Senate is not, whether 
we shall divorce the Government from the banks. 
The. banks themselves have done that already. 
The alliance is already dissolved. The question 
now is, shall we, with all the experience of the 
past, restore this ill fated union. No propitious 
divinities would grace the new nuptials; but the 
fatal sisters would be there ready again to cut the 
cord at the first approach of difficulty and danger. 


The Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rrves,) has- 


appealed fo us in the name of consistency to sup- 
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port his amendment. But circumstances have 
entirely changed since we veied for it at the last 
session. Then the union existed between the banks 
and the Treasury, and his bill prescribed the rela- 
tive duties of the contracting parties. Now the 
contract is atan end. The banks have violated its 


’ fundamental obligations, and the Government is 


free. The preliminary question now is, shall we 
enter into a new alliance. We must first determine 
that we shall, before any question of consistency 


. Can arise. Should we again connect ourselves with 


the banks, then, and not till then, can we- be called 
upon to adopt rules regulating the union. The 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia proceeds 
upon the assumption that our former relations are 
to be restored. I oppose the amendment mainly 
becanse I am hostile to this reunion. If Congress 
should first determine to resiore the old relations 
between the parties, then, and not till then, might 
there be some force in an appeal to our consistency. 

We are lefi at this moment entirely free to decide 
what is best to be done with the public money. To 
use the language of the Senator from South Caro. 
lina, (Mr. CaLuoun,) we have reached a point 
from whence we are about to take a new Ceparture. 
But three courses have been, or in the nature of 
things can be, presented fur our selection. We 
must either deposite the public money ina bank of 
the Uniled States, to be created for that purpose; 
or restore it to the State banks; or provide for its 
safe custody in the hands of our own officers, with- 
out the agency of any bank—state or national. 

And first, in regard to the creation of anoiher 
bank of the United States.—lt was not my. pur- 
pose, at this time, to offer my objections in detail to 
such an instituton., Even if E had intended to 
present my views fully upon this subject, the over- 
whelming vote of the Senate on Tuesday last, 
against the establishment of such a hank, would 
warn me to forbear. ft would be labor lost and 
time expended in vain. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with a few general observations npon 
this branch of the s Ht, and a short reply to some 
of the remarks which have been made by the ad- 
vocates of à new bank. 

In my opinion the most alarming dangers which 
would result from such an institution, have never 
yet been presented in bold relief before the people. 
This has arisen from the unnatural position of 
that institation towards the Government. We 
have seen it struggling against the Executive power : 
and its efforts have beentremendous. They would 
have been irresistible against any other President 
than Andrew Jackson. As it was, the conflict was 
of the most portentous character and shook the 
Union to its centre. But we have witnessed the 
exception ; not the rule. H is the natural ally, not 
the enemy of power. Wealth and power necessa- 


rily attract each other, and are always ready torush. 


io each others embrace. fn the language once 
used by a distinguished orator now no more, 
(Mr. Raxnotry,) “male and female created he 
thein.? Suppose General Jacksun and the bank 
had been in alliance and notin opposition? What 
then might have been the consequences, had he been 
an enemy to the liberties of his country? Armed 
with all the power and all the patronage which 
belong to the President of the United States, enjoy- 
ing mbounded popularity and wielding the com- 
bined wealth of the country through the agency of 
this all powerful bank and its branches, planted in 
every portion of the Union jacan any man say that 
our liberties would not have been in danger? All 
the forms of the constituuon might have remain- 
ed; thé people might still have heen flattered with 
the idea of eleciing their own officers; but the 
animating spirit of our free institutions would 
have departed forever. A secret, an all pervading 
influence, would have sapped the foundations of 
liberty and made it an empty name. Under sech 
circumstances a President might always select his 
successor. But, thank Heaven, the danger has 
passed away and I trust forever. _ : 

If any of my friends on this side of the house, 
who advoeate the establishment ofa national bank, 
should be elected President, and if their political 
principles are to prevail with a majority cf the peo- 
ple of this country, that majority could not make a 
better selection, in what situation shall we be placed? 
One of the first measures of the administration 
would be to establish a magnificent bank of the 
United States, with a capital of at least fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and with branches throughout the 
different States. A feeling of gratitude towards 
their ereator would render them subservient to his 
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will. It would be their pride and their pleasa 
promote his. infiuence and to extend his. pow 
We should have no more wars between the 
and the Government. ‘They: would move o = 
moniously together. In other days, the time might 
arrive when the bank would be used: by. some bad 
and aspiring President as a powerful instrument to 
subvert the liberties of his country. ee or 
Even if such a bank could. better regulate. the 
currency and the domestic exchanges of the country 
than any other instrument, still it would be infinite- 
ly better to bear the ills we have than to endanger 
the existence or the purity of our free institutions. 
Bat would such a bank control and regulate the 
issues of the State banks? -I answer,no, Jt would 
not if it could, it could not ifit would. In.the af- 
fairs of human life, if you expect one agent to re- 
strain and control another, you ought to render 
either their interests or their inclinations different 
and counteracting. To accomplishthis purpose, they 
must be “anlagonistical” to each other. When 
such agents are corporations, this is: emphatically 
trne. Peculiarly governed by self interest, they 
feel no enthusiasm unless it be to make large divi- 
dends for their stockholders. . Now. a bank of the 
United States would have precisely the same. inter- 
est with the State banks, in making extravagant 
loans and issues. Whenever, in their estimation, 
they could extend their accommodations, withouten- 
dangeving their own security, they would. pursue 
that course. This is the powerful. instinct: of selt 
interest.. You cannot change the fixcd laws which 
govern human nature, by making men directors” 
and stockholders in a bank of the United States, 
It is absurd to suppose that a large moneyed corpo- 
ration, having in view solely its own interests, will 
voluntarily beeccme the regulator of the paper, cur- 
rency of a great nation, and prevent those ruinous 
contractions and expansions under which both Eng- 
land and this country have periodically suffered. » 
Tt would be easy for me to prove, at least to my own 
satisfaction, that in peint cf fact, neither the first 
nor the last bank of the United States, ever did ex- 
ercise a reguiarand efficient control.over the issues 
of the State banks. On. the contrary, whenever - 
their interest impelled’ them to extend their own 
issues, they have pursued this course, and thus in- 
siead of checking they have given loose reins to 
the State banks. Both the one and the others have 
thus rushed together, and have together ministered 
to :hat spirit of over-trading and extravagant spec- 
ulation which has so often desolated our country. 
To pursue such a course. of illustration would, 
however, be to revive the old controversy; to tread 
the ground which has been so often trodden, and 
to divert me from that which more essentially be- 
longs to the present question. ae 
- The mistake committed in regard to the deposite 
banks, was the belief that they would be. able and 
willing to restrain the issues of the other State 
banks. . Fortified with the public deposites; and 
numerous as they were, they might possibly -have 
done something towards the accomplishment of 
such a purpose. But bank hke—human nature 
like, instead of aiming at any such result, the Gov- 
ernment deposiies became the instrument in their 
hands ef still more extravagant credits and. circu- 
lation, Their object seemed to be not to restrain, 
but to give loose reins to the other banks, and to 
themselves, and thereby increase their own profits. 
Bui could a bank of the United States, even if 
it would, regniate and control the issues of the State 
banks. [have astriking fact to present to the Sen- 
ate which bears directly upon this point. The 
Bank ef England has recently been placed in such 
a peculiar situation that it became its interest to 
use its power for the purpose of contracting the cir- 
culation of the local banks throughout the kingdom. 
It was compelled to make the attempt by an ‘over- 
ruling regard, not only for its own-security, but for 
its very existence. This effort proved wholly uña- 
vailing. font om 
The Benk of England was re-chartered for ten 
years in Angust, 1833. Previous to its re-chartet 
its capital was £14,553,000 sterling. This whole 
sum was loaned to the Government. According to 
the provisions of the last charier, one-fourth part of 
the debt due from the public to the bank was to be 
repaid. This was done by the assignment of that 
amount of three per cent. stock to the bank by the 
commissioners. for the reduction of the national 
debt. But as no division has been made. of. this 
amount among the proprietors, the bank capital, 
for every practical purpose, may still be estimated 
at £14,553,000, ‘or $70,000,000. ‘This bank has 
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branches at ten of the most important commercial 
and manufacturing points in the kingdom. Now, 
if such a bank be incapable of regulating and re- 
straining the issues of the country banks, then no 
similar institution of which we can conceive could 
efficiently exert this power. 

On the 28th December, 1833, the bank had in its 
vaults £10,200,000 sterling in bullion, or nearly 
one-third of the amount of its cireulation and de- 
posits combined. On the 15th November, 1836, 
this amount of bullion had decreased to £4,933,000, 
or less than one-sixth of its deposits and circulation. 

After long experience, it is admitted by al 1 sound 
practical men in Fngland, “that the true principle 
upon which’ bank issues should be governed is, that 
the circulation should at all times be kept full, but 
without any redundancy; and the simple means by 
which this state of things may be determined and 
regulated, are, (except on very extraordinary emer- 
gencies,) offered by the state of the foreign ex- 
chunges.” When these become against England 
so's2uch that bullion is exported, then the issues of 
bank paper ought to be contracted to such an extent 
as lo restore the equilibrium. The reason is obvi- 
ous. When the paper currency becomes redund- 
ant, vrices rise in the same proportion; and then it 
is more profitable to remit specie abroad, than to 
export any other article. 

The state of the foreign exchange was against 
‘England. ‘The specie of the bank was, therefore, 
gradually drawn from its vaults for exportation. 
Tt became necessary that it should make a vigorous 
effort to, diminish the amount of the circulating 
paper medium, and thereby restore the equilibrium 
of the foreign exchanges. For this purpose it con- 
tracted its issues in the vain hope that the joint stock 
and. private banks would be compelled to follow 
the example. What was the consequence? I will 

` not repeat the facts which have already been stated, 
“though for another purpose, by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Ene? It is suflicient to say, that, as 
it contracted, the oiher banks of the kingdom ex- 
panded theirissues; and that too ina greater pro- 
portion than its issues were diminished. Prices 
still continued to rise, and bullion still continu- 
ed to be drawn out of the bank for exporta- 
tion. The utter impotency of this grand re- 
gulator of the currency to keep the paper circula- 
tion of the kingdom within such limits asto prevent 
the exportation of gold and silver, has thus been so 
clearly demonstrated, that several of the ablest men 
in England despair of accomplishing the object in 
any other manner than by restricting the issues of 
paper money to a single bank, and regulating their 
amount by the Government. Here, then, is au im- 
portant ‘fact, incontestibly established. If this be 
true, and there ean be no question of it, I would 
ask Senators how a national bank, even with a 
, capial of fifty millions of dollars, could regulate 
and restrain, within proper limits, the issues of eight 
hundred State banks, scattered over the whole ex- 
tent of this vast country. The thing is impossible. 
It cannot be done by sucha bank. I call upon Se- 
nators who entertain a different opinion to furnish 
any explanation of this conclusive fact. Unless 
they can do so, then they must abandon one of their 


strongest arguments in favor of the creation of a- 


bank of the United States. 

By the same fixed and universal law of com- 
merce; which I have just stated, whenever the paper 
currency cf the United States becomes so inflated 
that prices rise beyond their proper standard, then 
it becomes profitable to import every foreign pro- 
duction into our country, and for the same reason 
our exporis are diminished. Specie must then go 
abroad to pay the balances against us. fn order to 
supply it, the banks must be exhausted of their store. 
They must contract their issues, and their debtors 
must suffer distress. Such has been the history of 
our country at several successive pericds, and such 
jt must continue to be, unless bank issues should be 
regulated by the Siate legislatures. 

“The Senator trom Kentucky (Mr. Gray} has 
eontended that the coustitutionality ofa bank of the 
United States ought no longer to be considered an 
“open question. That it ought to be regarded as 
settled by the past action of Congress, and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
From ‘this opinion I beg leave to dissent. From 
my early education and my pursuits in life, I have 
been taught to entertain a high degree of reverence 
for judicial decisions. 
to yield to them their proper influence. If Con- 
gress should create:a new. bank of the United 
States, and the judiciary ‘should decide it to be 


I fee] disposed in all cases | 


constitutional, I would bow with submission to 
their authority. The good order and peace of so- 
ciety require that such should be the conduct of 
our citizens whatever may be their private opinions. 
But after the charter has expired by its own limita- 
tion, and when Congress are again called to act 
de novo upon the subject, I should feel myself at 
perfect liberty to exercise my own judgment. In 
forming my opinion, I should treat with great de- 
ference and respect the former acts of Congress 
and the opinion of the Supreme Court; but, after 
all, if they shouid fail to convince me, I would con- 
sider myself guilty of moral perjury before Heaven 
if I voted for such a bill. 1 have sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States ; and my own 
judgment must be convinced that a law is consti- 
tutional before, acting in a legislative capacity, I 
can give it my sanction. I cannot cast the respon- 
sibility of such a vote upon others. Il is exci- 
sively an affair between me and my own conscience: 
If men, acting in a legislative character, should, in 
all cases, consider themselves bound by judicial 
decisions, what would be the consequence’? The 
judges who, in all ages and in all countries, have 
had a leaning in favor of the prerogatives of Go- 
vernment, would be the arbiters of popular rights 
and popular liberty in the last resort. There could 
be no appeal from their decision upon great ques- 
tions of constitutional liberty; even when they 
arose before the Legislature in cases where the 
personal or private rights of the citizen could not 
be affected. Their decisions would become as 
irreversible as the laws of the Medesand Persians. 
They would be sacred as the constitution itself. 
Congress passed the sedition law in 1798 in ex- 
press violation of that provision of the constitution, 
which declares that “Congress shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
This act was more equitable in its provisions than 
the common law, because it permitted the de- 
fendant to give the truth in evidence. ‘The popular 
odium which attended it was not excited by its 
particular provisions; but by the fact, that any law 
upon the subject was a violation of the constitution. 
It is now admitted by ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred, that Congress, in passing this act, 
transcended their powers; and yet this law was de- 
clared to be constitutional by the Judiciary, doubt- 
less with honest intentions. American citizens 
were indicted and tried and convicted, and sen- 
tenced and suffered fine and imprisonment under 
its provisions, If it were again proposed to pass 
a similar law, I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether he would feel himself bound by these de- 
cisions to believe and to vote that sneh a Jaw was 
constitutional. JT feel assured that he would not. 
Upon the same principles, the infamous decisions 
of a Jeffries or a Scroggs against. the rights and 
liberties of the people of England, ought to have 
been held sacred, and the glorious revolution of 1688 
was an act of usurpation. The decisions of judges, 
except on the particular case before them, must, 
like all other human things, 2e corrected by the 
experience of time and the lights of knowledge. 
The Constitution of the, United States confers 
upon Congress the power “to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposis and excises,” &c. and after enu- 
merating other powers, authorizes us “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” ‘The 
advocates of a national bank have derived the 
power to create such an institution from these two 
clauses, They have contended that a national 
bank isa necessary and proper instrument to col- 
lect, to keep securely, to transfer, and to disburse 
the national revenue; and therefore that it is con- 
stitutiona!. Such seems to have been the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, as delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Marsball in the case of McCullough against 
the State of Maryland. But that very decision is 
based upen the principle, that if Congress have 
determined such a bank to he an appropriate 
means to carry into execution this taxing power, 
the Judiciary could not interfere and declare that 
it was net. The degree and the urgency of 
this necessity must at last be left to the Legislature, 
unless in extreme cases. Upon an application for 
a new charter, the question appears thus-to be re- 
ferred by the Judiciary itself to the Legislative au- 
thority. Every member. should the case arise, 
must ask himself whether a Bank of the United 
States be a necessary and proper instrument to 
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carry into cxeeution the iaxing power of the Go- 
vemment. If he decides in the negative, he can 
not vote in favor of establishing such a bank, 
without personally violating the Constitution. 

And here [should have concluded the obseryg. 
tions which I had intended to make on the subject 
of a Bank of the United States, had it net been 
for the remarks made yesterday by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) He came 
out strongly in favor of a bank—no, I ask his par- 
don, he did not—because he solemnly disclaimed 
any such imputation when it was made upon him 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hub. 
bard.) I confess, if it had not been for this dis- 
claimer, I shou:d have fallen into the same error; 
because he insisted upon it, that during forty years 
of the period which had elapsed since the adoption 
of the Constitution. the first and the last Bank of 
the United Sttaes had furnished the country a perfect 
currency, and had regulated cur domestic exchanges 
to admiration. The gentleman had urged these 
topics strongly; and had pointed out no other spe- 
cific mode of regulating the currency end exchanges 
but through the agency of a bank: hence it was 
natural to infer that he intended to advocate such 
an institution. 

What then was the Senator’s main position. In this 
I think I cannot be mistaken. I wish to state it dis- 
tinctly and fairly. He contended that Congress 
not only possess the power under the Constitution, 
but that it is theirimperative duty, to create and 
furnish for the people of this country, a paper ecur- 
rency which shall be at par in ali portions of the 
Unien, and every where serve as the medium of 
domestic exchanges. In what particular mode, or 
by what means, this paper currency was to 
be called into existence, the Senator did not ex- 
plain On this point he was quie mysterious. 
He infers the existence of this power from two 
clauses in the Constitution; the first, that which 
confers on Congress the power ‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes;” and the second, 
“to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” F ; 

[Here Mr, Wenster also referred Mr. B. to that 
clause of the Constitution which prohibits the 
States from coining money cr. emitting bills of 
credit.] l 

What in my opinion constitutes the chief excel- 
lence of the Senator from Massachusetts, cs a 
public speaker, is the clearness with which he states 
his propositions, and his power of ecndensation in 
maintaining them. Whceh he happens to be in the 
wrong, these high qualities operate against himself, 
and render his errors more conspicnous. Such was 
my conviction yesterday, when he undertook the 


` Herculean task of deducing the power to create 


a paper currency, without any limit but the discre- 
tion of Congress, from the simple powers of. regu- 
lating commerce, and ceining hard money. 

By the state of the question before the Senate, 
the gentleman has been driven into a narrow place, 
and has chosen a position which his great powers 
will not enable him to maintain. The bill upon 
your table proposes to keep on deposite, and to 
transfer the public revenue where it may be requir- 
ed, without the agency of any bank. If these du- 
ties can be successfully performed by the officers of 
the Government, then there can be no pretence for 
claiming the power toincorperate a National bank, 
from that clause in the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 


i| impost and excises, and to pay the debts of the 


United States.” The present bill provides for all 
these purposes, independently of all banks. There 


~ean, then, be no necessity to create one as a fiscal 


suence, the 


agent of ihe Government; and, cf cons i j 
itonality 


ancient argumentin favor of its const 
falls to the ground. This was its or : this was 
the foundation on which it has formerly rested. 
The power to issue notes, and that to regulate the 
exchanges of the country, have hereiofore been 
considered as merely incidental to the bank itself, 
after it had been cailed inte existence as a necessa- 
ry fiscal agent of the Treasury. These have never 
been considered. as powers inherent in the Govern- 
ment, but as mere consequences of the regular ac- 
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tion of a national banking’ institution: 
isting direumstances, the Senator is driven even 
from these comparatively narrow limits. 
claims the idea of advocating, at present, the es- 
tablishment of a national bank. 


gument, called to ‘his aid the power “ to levy and 
collect taxes.” He has not even mentioned it. 
casts this power into the back ground; whilst he 
claims for Congress, from the other clanes of the 
Constitution which I. have read, the transcendant 


power of creating a paper currency without limits. ’ 


Let us for a few moments examine-his argument. 
The framers of the Constitution were sturdy pa- 
triots, who, with a. bold but cautious hand, con- 
ferred upon the General Covernment certain enu- 
merated powers. Dreading lest this Government 
might attempt to usurp otier powers which had not 
been granted, they have expressly declared that. 
“the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor Prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the. States, respectively, or to the 
people.” This caution was absolutely necessary 
to prevent astute and subtle lawyers from extending, 
by forced and ingenious coristructions,the clear and 
explicit grant of powers which was traced by the 
hand of ow fathers. Does the Constitution, then, 
any where expressly confer upon Congress the 
power of creating a national paper currency? This 
is not pretended, But the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has found it lurking under the power “ to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several. States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
What is the signification of the word “ regulate ?” 
Does it mean to create? Nosir. Such asignification 
would be to confound the meaning of two of the 
plainest words in the English langnage. You create 
something new; you regulate the action of that 
which has already been called into existence. The 
meaning of the word regucate,as used by the framers 
of the: ‘Constitution themsel ves, clearly appears in a 
subsequent clause’ of the instrument: “Congress. 

“shall have power to coin money, ‘regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, and- ‘fix the standard of 
yeights and measures.” To coin. “money, is the 
ztealion of the subject; after it-has -beea coined, 
and tbus brought into existence, you regulate the 
value of it and of foreign coin. There are no two 
words in the English language which have more 
distinct and precise meanings than to ereate and to 
reguiate. The word regulate. necessarily pre- 
supposes the _ previous exi of something to be 
regulated. nods its plain, clear si ion i 
the Cons on, Commerce had dong 
“ with foreign nations; and amòng the 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” previous to the 
date of the Constitution. I's fraimers took the sub- 
ject up:as they found it, and, acting upon the exist- 
ing’ state of .things, they authorized Congress to 
regulate, or to prescribe rules for condacting this 
commerce in all futare time. To infer, therefore, 
from this simple power of regulating commerce¢ 
that of creating and i a-supply of paper mo- 
ney for the country, 28 me as one.of the most 
extraordinary propositions which has ever been 
presented to the Senate. 

The limited signification of this word “regulate,” 
will a appear concinsively from the history of this 
provision of the Constitution, Under the Confede 
ration, each State acted independently of the : thers 
in framing commercial regulations. The conse- 
quence was, that whilst some States imposed high 
duties on the importation of foreign merchandise, 
others admitied it into their poris at low rates, or 
free of duty altogether. No commercial treaty 
upon principles of “recipr city conid be carried into 
execntion with foreign nations, because, whilst the 
several States exercised this prerogative, there 
could be no uniformity of duties, Again: those 
States which. admitted foreion productions either 
without duty or at low rates, endeavored to force 
them into the consumption ot the neighboring 
States where the duties were higher. ‘ney could, 
of course, under-sell the merchants who had been 
compel'cd to pay these higher duties of their own 
States. Thus the revenue laws of one State. were 
counteracted: by those of another;-and a. war of 
commercial restrictions arose among themselves. 
These were not only. the reasons for adopting the 
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cause for assembling the convention which framed 
the Constitution itself. This may. be seen from the 
proceedings which led to the adoption of that in- 


_strument, contained in the first volume of the Lays 


of the United States, 


` The States were jealous in the extreme upon this 


subject. They were reluctant to yield to Congress 
the’ power of regulating commerce. 
“proposed to surrender it for a term of years, whilst 
‘others refused to do any thing. On the 13th July; 
1785, a committee of Congress, of which Mr. 
“Monroe was chairman, recommended an amend- 
ment to ‘the articles of confederation, containing, 
among other things, a provision that the United 
States, in Cotigress, should have the exclusive pow- 
er “of regulating the trade of the States, as well with 
Soreign nations as with each other, and of laying such 
impost and dulies upon imports and exports as may 
be necessary for the, purpose.” This provision was 
subject to several conditions and limitations which 
I need not repeat. The meeting at Annapolis, in 
September, 1786, was held for similar purposes, 
but commissioners from five States only were pre- 
sent, who declined to act upon the subject, and re- 
commended the assembling of the convention which 
formed the present Constitution ef the United 
States. 

From this brief review you may judge, Mr. Pre- 
sident, what would have been the astonishment of 
those jealous patriots, who, with a reluctant hand, 
conferred this power upon Congress to regulate 
commerce, if they had been informed that it con- 
tained within itself the vast, the undefined and un- 
definable power of creating a paper currency, with- 
out limit and without restriction. In some ef the 
State conventions which were assembled for the 
purpose of ratifying the Federal Constitution, ex- 
treme inferences were drawn, according to the spi- 
rit of the times, as to the powers which might be 
assumed ‘by Congress from the language of the i in- 
strument: But no man in- ‘America, however - 
hauntéd he might have been with the- wildest ap- 
prehensions of Federal power, ever imagined that 
there was Inrking under the simple power lo regu- 
late commerce that of establishing a national paper 
currency. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
first detected this slumbering power.‘ The word 
“regulate,” says Crabbe, in his Synonymes, “ is 
applicable to things of minor moment where the 
force of authority 1s not: so requisite.” It is infe- 
rior in potency to the words “ rale,” “govern,” or 
“ direct.” In the hands of the Senator from Mas-' 
sachusetis, however, it becomes all-powerful. He 
can conjure with it; and raise up the phantom. of 
an all- -pervading and unlimited paper currency. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has commented 
upon the propositions laid down by the President 
in his Message, that “it was not designed by the 
Constitation that the Government should assume 
the management of domestic and foreign exchanges,” 
and “that as justly might it be called upon to pra- 
vide for the transportation of the merchandise of 
individuals.” Now, sir, might net the gentleman 
as fairly deduce this power from that of regulating 
commerce, as the power of issuing paper money? 
Way, might it not be done more directly? The 


first implication would naturally be, Congress pos- , 


sesses the power to regulate commerce, therefore, 
you may infer the power of transporting merchan- 
dise, without which commerce cannot exist. But 
commerce is the exchange of commodities; and 
where they are not of equal value, some me- 
dium is necessary to pay the difference; therefore 
Congress possess the power of creating a paper 
currency for this purpose. The power to transport 
merchandise is one step nearer to the fountain 
head than that of issuing paper. If you adopt 
such constructions of the Constitution, you are 
at sea. without chart or compass; and that iz- 
strument may be made to mean any thing or no- 
thing. The plain and obvious intention of its 
framers is sacrificed to the spirit of metaphysical 
subtlety, and to the desire of extending the powers 
of the Federal Government. __ 

The Senator asks is it possible that the Constitu- 
tion has given to Congress the power over com- 
merce, and yet has provided no currency by which 


“elause-in the Constitution authorizing Congress to`- 
‘regulate’ commerce, but they were the immediate +]. 
: Tney have provided a medium of exchat 
best in the - world.» 


-gress -to coin money, and to regalate.the 
: thereof and of foreign coin. 
ney: men. 
. Senator himself, they made gold and silver curren 


‘the. world: abroad: 
only medium of exchange which ce hare, pios 


Someof them "l 


_ ment. 


itt may be conducted?:: answa aE laidire 
‘that instrument were-guiliy of no such als 


They have empowered 


` They weve ha 
le expression: 


To use “a fori 
‘the law of the land at home, as: jt Was thelat 
This is the. ‘medium and: the. 


vided. : : 
And yet, sir, from. this clear and precise power s 
“ to-coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin,” the Senator from Massachu- 
setts alsa deduces the: power of issuing paper mo-, 
ney; and he has seriously insisted- upon this argu» 
Į confess I feel’ myself utterly. ata Joss to 
answer it. To contead that because Congress have: 
derived from the Constitution the express power, and. 
that only,cf coining gold and silver mosey;that ther 
fore itis their right and theirduty tocreate paperia 
hey, appears to me, with atl due deference, sto be 
monstrous: proposition, It can not be ‘maintained 
fora moment.. The framers of the- Constifritic 
have evinced their intention as clearly as human: 
language can manifest it, that our-currency should 
be gold and silver alone; and they have prohibited: 
the States from. making any. thing else: a, legal 
tender, And yetthe Senator ‘contends, that: from : 
these very provisions, a power resùlts to Congress of 
creating a paper circulation for the country. . ‘The 
framers of the: Constitution knew nothing of anys 
paper currency, excep! that.of the Revolution. This: 
they would not touch; they did not name it. Ttavas any 
example forever to be shunned, and never to be: 
followed. And yet they have done their work with 
so little skill, that they have authorized Congress 
to create a paper currency for the whole. ‘Union, 
which shal) serve asi the medium- of. our domec ; 
and foreign exchanges! .° ‘The . -Constitutioi 
estab} ished gold:and: silver as the currency’ , 
country, and. therefore itis” contended. they -have 
alithorized the emission of a vast paper circulation! 
Now I most sincerily believe, that if any such. 
constructions can prevail, then all the boundaries 
of federal power are at once prostrated, and we.are: 
rapidly on. the march towards consolidation..«Lt; 


wasin vain that our ancestors. granted powers td: 


this Government witha jealous ha and, and studious- 
ly sought to preserve the rights reserved to the 
States. Tt was in vain that they made.a specifie 
enumeration of the ‘powers of: Congress, and with- 
held from usvall incidentat powers, except suchas 
might be necessary a proper for carrying those 
w hich: were expressly granted. ‘into. etlect, . AL 
limitations are at once prostrated, and-our written: 
Constitution secures us nothing.: It has: become 
clay in. the hands of the petter, ready to assume: 
any shape aad receive any impression which the 
passions or the prejudices of the hour may dictate: 
' Two political schools haye existed in this. coun- 
try from the time the Constitution was. adopted, 
The one favored a sirist, the other a liberal con- 
struction of the instrument. . The one has been 
jealous of Siate rights, other the advocate 
of federal power. The S ar from Massachusetts, 
if we may judge from his argument upon the pre- 
sent occasion, is far in advance of those who have 
hitherto gone the farthest in support of federal 
power. - He has made large strides towards conso- 
lation or centralism. I use these terms with ‘no 
offehsive meaning. 

[have now reached the question. whether the 
public deposites ought tc be restored io the State 
banks. I contend that th ey ought ots. first, De- 
cause these banks are not and never have been safe 
deposiiorics of the public money. ..Iuvother words 
the experiment has extirely failed. , 

What is the great and peculiar privilege confer- 
red upen a bank of deposit, discount, and issue? 
A bill or promissory note is presented, with one or 
two gocd endorsers, and between six and seven per 
cent. per annum. is discounted from its lace. What 
does the bank give in return? Elihera credit entered 
on its books, í orbank noies payable on demand; and 
in either case withont interest. Their offer to ‘heir 
customers is: Twill give you my notes without 
interest in € exchange fo or ye ar notes, from which the 
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interest shall be deducted: in advance. > In conside- 
ration of enjoying this. profitable privilege, banks 


are -bound by the duty which they owe the public; 


always to’ preserve ihemselves in such a condition 
aslo be able to answer all the demands made upon 


them inthe regulat ¢ourse of business, in bad-as’ 


well aS: in ‘good times. ` TIt is not sufficient that they 


should be able to navigate a smooth sea. when the 


gales are prospercus. 
enough to endure the storm. . If they fail when the 
community. most requires theif support, then they 
are worse than useless. They have not answered 
the purposes of their existance. 

Jt is a common remark that the public w H not 
everitially suffer from,their failure, provided their 
debtors. be at last good for the amount wh'ch they 
owe: The same observation might be made with 
equal justice in regard 4o: a man not worth a dollar, 
if ha -hail-ben able to issue his own notes without 
interest, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dellars, in exchange for a like amount of the notes 
of solvent individuals’ bearing an interest. Ii his 
debtors should be able to pay him, he will eveptu- 
ally be able to redeem his notes. But this is not 
banking: it is speculating upon mere credit, without 
any solid capital to sustain it. ae 

According to the testimony given befsre | the 
secret. committee of the House of Commons by the 
directors of the: Bank of England, previous to its 
recharter, it appears that the-principle upon which 
they. had proceeded in regulating their issues, was 
to‘have as much coin and bullion in their cofers as 
amounted ‘to a third. part of the liabilities of the 
bank, inclnd’‘ng sums deposited, as well as notes in 

. circulation. : This rele of one for three may, or 
may not, be a correct standard. I shall not pre- 
tend to determine this point. That bank has since 
béen compelled’ to depart from it. by causes similar 
to those which have crushed our own banking 
institutions. This 1 will say, however, that if one 
dollar in specic, for three of circulation and depo- 
sites, be no more than a safe standard for the Bank 
of England,ethen our banks ought to have a larger 
proportion of the. precious metals to. render them 
secure. The circulation of each one of our eight 
hundred banks is: limited within a narrow sphere. 
Their paper doesnot travel far from home. When 
a panic: arises, from. any cause whatever, nearly 
their: whole circulation may be poured in upon them 
in the course of a very few days, and thus they 
may be compelled io suspend specie payments. 
Notso the Bark of England: its circulation is co- 
extensive with the kingdom, and its notes are every 
where a` lega! tender, except at its own counter. 
The joint stock and private banks pay their own 
notes with notes of the Bank of England. It fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that it would 
require. much time to make an extensive ran upon 
this institution; and any panie which might arise, 
would: have: ample opportunity to subside before 
their specie conld be exhausted. 


When the deposite bill was before the Senate at 
ius last session, the Senator from South Carolina 


offered an amendment prohibiting the Secretary of - 


the Treasury from-employing any bank as.a depo- 
sitory of the publie money, unless it had one dollar 
in specie for five of its circulation and deposites, 
public as well as private. This proposition, at that 
fime, received my hearty support. The whole 
subject was afterwards referred to a select commit- 
tée, of which I had the honor of being a member; 
and they reported a provision in substance requir- 
ing each depository to have one dollar in specie for 
five of its circulation and private deposites. You 
will observe, sir, that the public deposites were en- 
tirely excluded from this provision. They were 
hot taken into the estimate. No proportion of &pe- 
cie was required to secure them. One would sup- 
pose that, in all conscience, this provision was sa 
ciently liberal towards the banks. When the bill 

vards.came to be discussed before the Senate, 
‘as’ found that even this limitation would deprive 
iny Bese banks of the public depasites; and 
according to my recollection, in which I think, I 
can not be mistaken, if we had made it one for ten, 

several: of: thethwould have been excluded. . For 

this reason the Senate‘ determined, against my fee- 

‘ble efforts, not 10 yequiré the banks to hold any 
_ fixed proportion of specie compared with their cit- 


'Phey. ought to be strong. 


| sury. On -that occasion 1 turned prophet myself, 


culation and deposites. Every provision on. the 


subject was stricken out of the bill, and the amount -| 


of specie which the banks were to-hold was left en- 
tirely to the-discretion of the Secretary of the Trea- 


as several of my friends on this floor can-testify. I 


anticipated an.explosion of several of- the deposite . 


banks; but it came sooner than I had expected. 
‘Under these impressions, you may judge of my 
astonishment when F saw it stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his late report, speaking of the 
deposite banks in-the aggregate, that ‘ their imme- 
diate means, compared with their immediate lia- 
bilities, were somewhat stronger in November than 
May, but were at both periods nearly one to two 
and a-half, or greater than the usual ratio, in the 
best times, of most banks which have- a large 
amount of deposites in possession.” To sustain 
this assertion, he refers to table Q in the appendix 
of his report. Upon examining this table the diffi- 
culty at once vanished. I found that: the Secre- 
tary, instead of deducting the amount -due by 
these banks to ‘other banks, from an aggre- 
gate composed of the amount. due from other 
banks to’ them, and the notes of these other 
banks in their possession, and setting down the 
balance as an item of the immediate means of the 
deposite banks, had placed the sums due to other 


banks on one side of his statement, and the notes - 


of other banks, and the sums due from them, on 
the other. The inaccuracy of this course of pro- 
ceeding will appear clearly from a brief example 
which I shall present. Suppose a bank to possess 
$100,000 in specie, and its ċirculation and depo- 
sites to amount to $400,000. It would then stand 
as lto 4. But suppose it owed a balance to other 
banks of $200,000, and other banks owed it pre- 
cisely the same amonnt; by adding these sums of 
$200,009 to the ene and to the otherside of the state- 
ment, you would change the apparent condition of 
the bank, and make its immediate means the one- 
half, instead of the one-fourth, of its immediate 
responsibilities. The staterent would then stand 
thus, immediate means $300,000, and immediate 
responsibilities $600,000, or a proportion. of 
$1. for $2... In this very manner, as all can 
perceive who will examine the Secretary’s. state- 
ment, has he brought the average condition of the 
deposite banks up to. the standard of one for almost 
twoand a half. . ewer 

These accounts between the banks dre often 
adjusted. Balances are suffered to remain with 
each other, because they can at all times be rea- 
dily commanded for immediate use. If one bank 
has money in the vaults of another in its im- 
mediate vicmity, it is the same thing as if it were 
in its own vaults. Upon the least pressure it 
would be withdrawn. Therefore, the balance due 


to one bank from another upon settlement, and not- 


the full amount, can only be estimated. among its 
immediate means, : rs 

According to this method of calculation, which is 
clearly: the only just mode which can be adopted, 
the deposite banls, in the aggregate, have not quite 
one dollar of immediate means. to meet $4 40. of 
their immediate responsibilities; and that they have 
even this proportion, proceeds upon the supposition 
that they can command the balances due to them 
from other banks in specie. If they can not, the 
specie in their possession would- not equal one 
dollar for seven dollars and fifty cents of their cir- 
culation and deposites, 


Now this is the average condition of all the 
banks. Many individual banks among them are 
in a better condition, whilst many others are in a 
much worse.’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the same ta- 
ble, (Q,) has presented the “condition of deposite 
banks on or about June 15, 1837, in diferent sec- 
tions of the country.” In this table he classifies 
these banks under six different heads, according to 
the different portions of the Union within which 
they are situtated. One of these classes is Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee; and it 
appears that the deposite banks in these States 
have net one dollar of immediate means for 
twenty dollars.of their immediate responsibilities ! 
The whole amount of specie in their- vaults. is 


$1,168,022, whilst the balance due-by thera to other 
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hanks is $2,516,773. All the specie which they: 
possess would thus be less by $1,348,751 than 
sufficient to pay this balance. Independently of it, 
there would then be left $21,480,819 of circulation 


-and public and private deposites, without one 


dollar of specie to mect it; and-in these banks a 
large proportion of the public revenue is. now 


The deposite banks in -New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, and the Distriet of Co. 
lumbia, are classified together. Their specie and 
ihe balance due to them from other banks, 
amounted on the 15th June jast to the sum of 
$1,732,478 ; whilst their circulation and public and 
private deposites were $9,357,947. Thus. it ap- 
pears that these banks had not one dollar of im- 
mediate means for $5 40 of their immediate re- 
sponsibilities. If the balance due to them from 
other banks, which amounted to $987,921, is not 
to be considered as immediate means, then thcir 
specie, to wit, $744,557, is not equal to one dollar 
for $12 50 of their immediate responsibilities, 

The deposite banks of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, which are classed 
together, had in specie, and the balance due to 
them from other banks, $2,245,423, whilst their 
circulation, and public and private deposites, 
amounted to $13,423,627. Thus these banks had 
not one dollar of immediate means for $5 95 of 
their immediate responsibilies. If the balanee due 
to them upon a settlement with other banks, 
amounting to $176,469, be excluded from the esti- 
mate, then their specie, to wit, $2,068,954, is not 
equal to.one dollar for $6 45 of their immediate 
responsibilities. 

The deposite banks in each of the other three 
classes, composed of the New England States, New 
York, and. the western States including Michigan, 
were notin so bad a condition. Their immediate 
responsibilities were so much greater than one dol- 
lar for four dollars and forty cents of their imme- 
diate responsibilities, as to bring the general 
average of all the deposite banks throughout the ` 
Union nearly down to that standard. 

I have not examined each of these banks in de- 
tail. No doubt many of them are in a sound con- 
dition, My object is to show that the system, as a 
whole, cannot be relied upon by the General Go- 
vernment. I am one of the last men in the- Se- 
nate who would attack the credit of individual 
banks. I therefore- purposely avoid going. into 
particulars. I shall proceed no further than the 
course of my argument renders indispensable, and 
therefore justifies. 

The suspension of specie payments throughout 
the country, has, in one respect, been a most for- 
tunate occurrence for the deposite banks along the 
Atlantic seaboard. It has enabled them to pay 
nearly the whole amount of the public deposites in 
their possession in their own depreciated: paper. 
The public creditors were compelled to accept drafts 
upon them, because the Secretary of the Treasury 
had nothing better to give; and thus their debt to 
the Government hasbeen nearly extinguished. The 
balance still remaining due to us is chiefly depo- 
sited in banks beyond the mountains, 


The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has 
used some Strong expressions in regard to the 


` power which the bill authorizing the Secretary of 


the Treasury to settle with the deposite banks has 
conferred upon that officer. He said it was greater 
than ever ought to be confided to any man under a 
free Government, and would operate severely upon 
the banks. And what is this power? These insti- 
tutions had agreed to receive our funds on deposite, 
and to credit them as cash to our.account. They 
are liable, by the terms of their own contracts, 
to be drawn upon, at any moment, for the 
whole amount in their possession. We know 
that they are unable to pay, and therefore interpose 
for their relief. We awhorize the Secretary to 
give them time, and to accept the balance due 
from them in three instalments, payable at the end 
of feur, six and nine months, charging them no 
more than. two per cent. interest. If they fail to 
comply with these reasonable terms, then we direct 
suit to be brought. And yet this has-been de- 
nounced as confiding a dangerous discrétion to the 
Seeretary, and as a great hardship upon the banks 
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e what justice, T shall leave the Senate to de- 
cide. : ; 

And this is the experiment, which, according to 
the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) has not 
failed.. This is the experiment to which we ought 
to give another trial. I tremble for my country 
when I reflect what may be its condition hereafter, 
should its treasures be again entrusted to such de- 
positaries, No nation can expect perpetual peace. 
Dark. and portentous clouds are now gathering 
in the north.. The Maine boundary question is 
assuming a.threatening aspect.. In the South, we 
have serious disputes with Mexico. If war should 
come, and find us. with our treasures locked up in 
such depositories as- we have had, the .embarrass- 
ments of the country will be of the most formida- 
ble character.. Many of these banks could not 
exist for a moment, if it were not fot the boundless, 
extravagant, and foolish confidence of the public. 
‘The inflated bubble when touched by the spear of 
Ithuriel, must explode and dissolve into thin air. 
The whole fabrie. is. built. upon.the sand, and 
“when the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the wi 
fell; and greawas the fall of it.’ Nay, sir, a puff 
of air was sufficient to overtarn it. 

Apprehensions have been expressed, and no 
doubt felt in the course of this debate, lest a per- 
petuation of the divorce which now exists between 
the Traasury and the banks, might, lead to the 
establishment.of a Bank of the United States. This 
event would, in my opinion, be much more proba- 
ble should the late system he restored. It is, there- 
fore, natural that the friends of such a bank should 
be in favor of this restoration. 


be deprived of your own. treasares, but specie pay- 
ments will be suspended, the currency of the whole 
country will be deranged, and you will nol be,able 
to collect taxes irom the. people, unless it be in 
depreciated paper. 
the United Sates becomes inevitable. Let us then 
keep our money under. our own ‘control. Let us 
always have it ready for use when it is required. 
Let us depend upon no banks, whether State or 
national, for this purpose. : 

It may be said thal although the banks have sus- 
pended specie payments, yet the deposites which 
we have made. with them will eventually be paid. 
‘Bhis may, or it may not be. I doubt extremely on 
that point. If the event were certain, however, 
this is no answer to the objecti 
‘ing such depositories. In ti y 
cease to be banks. Your money, which is ihe sinew 
of war, is. withheld from.you at the hour of your 
utmost need. Whur resources are dried up, and 
your energies paralysed, at the very moment when 
the most energetic. ezertions are demanded. . It 
would be but a poor eonsolation, either to die Gu- 
vernmest or people of this country, that aft 
ving suffered all the evils ard calamities of s 
catastrophe, the Commissioners of ins 
should finally pay them. twenty shillings in the 
pound. . ; ; 

In the second place, Iam opposed to returning 
to the system of deposite. banks, because I feci no 
confidence that upon a second trial, it would prave 
bettcr than it did on the first. From the very na- 
ture and present organization of our State banking 
institutions, they must go from bad to worse. 
Their tendency is downward, and unless arrested 
by. the vigorous action of the Siate Governments, 
the whole system musi rush to inevitable ruin. ] 
defy the art of man to devise a worse banking sys 
tem than that whieh prevails throughout ihis 
í per was the 


haye no security that the whole amount of 
-eapital stock may not-be squandered; and the 
is, according to the statement of Mr. Gallatin, that 
cone hundred and sixty-five of ofr banks broke be- 
tween. 1811 and 1830. E 

These banks, or all of them’ with which I am 
acquainted, enjoy, under their charters, a privilege 


which exempts their stockholders, in. their indivi-.. 
dpal capatity, from the payment of any of the notes 


s blew, and beat upon that house, it 4 


; Tn such aa event, | 
let war come when it may, you will thei notoniy | 


At such,a crisis,a Bank of | 


z 


| become insolvent. There is, I beliéve, no restric- 


-specie in their’ vaults, compared with the amount 


- Each man puts into the concern the amount of his 


„notes or bills of exchange, discounting a high rate 


‘wards and splendid gifts have heen made to those 
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or debis, due by the corporation, in case it should | 


tion any where upon the amount of their profits or 
dividends, unless it be a trifling tax. Arid they are 
no. where required to have any fixed proportion of 


of their circulation and deposites: certainly they > 
are notin the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. . oo H 
If tbe Senator from Massachusetts and myself 
enter into a parthership to prosecute any business, 
and the partnership should fail, the private for- 
tunes of each of us would be responsible for the 
debts of the concern. The partnersand sharehold- 
ers in the private or joint stock banks of England 
are placed in the same situation. No holder ef 
such bank notes in that country, noneof their depo- 
sitors can lose one-dollar, until after the private for- 
tunes of all the stockholders shall have been ex- 
hausted. This is a great security to the public. 
Not so the bankers in this country. They are a 
privileged. class. That business which is more 
profitable than any other is conducted without any 
such risk. Cupidity is unrestrained by any such 
apprehension.. Ithas a fair field to display itself. 


stock. When that is’ paid, the bank proceeds to 
make money as fast.as it ‘can, without the fear of 
future responsibility. “How great is the temptation 
to excess! These banks create morey as if by ma- 
gic, in the form of bank notes or bank credits. 
These they exchange with individuals for their own 


of interest from their face. Their extravagant 
issues and credits give a stimulus to extravagantspe- 
culations; and our past history proves that the more 
they loan, the greater is the demand for new loans. 
The supply never equals the demand. The last 
few years has been the golden age for banks. I 
have no means of ascertaining their profits in dif- 
ferent portions of the Union. Jam sorry that the 
deposite law did not require the deposite banks to 
réturn to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
of their dividends. From all the information which 
I have received, they have been “enormous. ` The 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. King) hasinfcrmed us 
that the banks in the city where he resides (Augus- 
ta,) have divided, during the last year, at the rate 
of fifty per cent. per annum. f a 
These extravagant profits have tempted -the 
avarice of Gur citizens. Each one desires to reap 
his portion of the golden harvest. Oar Jogislative 
halls have been beset by borers for.new banks, 
genteclly denominated lobby members. Rich ‘re- 


of them who proved successful. The State Legis- 
latures have tco oftey yielded to their importunities. 
Then comes the struggls among competitors to 
obtain the stock. The scenes which have occurred 
upon such occasions, in some of our large cities, I 

not attempt to describe. It rises instantly | 
e par; and those who have been fortunate in 
sirogele, may sell out at an advance. This 
k, in many instances, is not paid for in money, 
het in what are called stock notes. The new bank 
starts, ofien without any large proportion of solid 
al, to run the same care:r, which seems to be 
prescribed to it by the law of its nature. 

Bank capital, bank notes, and bank loans, have 
increased with alarming rapidity for the last few 
years. The President, in his Message, states that 
between the commencement of the year 1834, and 
the first of January, 1836, the bank capital of the 
country had increased from $200,000,000 to $251,- 
060,099, the netes in circulation from $95,000,000 
to 141,000,600, and their loans and discounts 
frou $224,090,000 to §457,000,000. We know 
that since the frst of January, 1836, the increase 
has still been proceeding at a rapid rate, dnd many 
new banks have heen created; but after that period, 
we have received no accurate information of their 
capital, or of the amount of their issues and loans. 

Upon any sudden revulsion of trade, these bans 
either sink under the weight they have heaped upon 
themselves, as they -have recently done; or, if they 
survive the shock, they greatly injure, or wholly 
rùin, those members of the community around 
them who have unfortunately become their debtors. { 


In straggling for existence themselves, nevessity | land is, therefore, equ 


business, not the Keen spéculator; becaus 
snuff the danger from afar: ` It was'the‘horest 
industrious classes of society, who are without 
picion, and. whose pursuits in liie do not. re 
them fatniliar with the secret history óf bankin: 
We are now just experiencing’ another’ great 
evil which has resulted from the extravagant’ loans 
and issues, and consequent. stispension’ of specie 
payments by the banks. ‘Phe country is now dé- 
luged with small notes, vulgarly called shin. plas- 
ters. They are of every form and’ every denomi- 
nation between five cents and five dollars, and they 
are issued by every individual and every corpora- 
tion who think’ proper. It’ is impossible for ' the 
poor man to say‘he will ‘not takë them; for t é 
is scarcely any silver change in ‘circulation any 
where. He must receive them for his labo 
starve. | oe ae 
_ The paper on which these small notes are print 
ed is often so bad, and they are so inartificially go 
up, that itis almost impossible to. distinguish be 
tween the counterfeit and the genuine. + To coun 
térfeit them has become a regular business, and it 
has been carried to a greal extent. `> Hee 
Our currency below ‘five dollats now consists of 
this combined mass of genuine and counterfeit shin 
plasters; and many of the counterfeits are intrinsi- 
cally of equal value with the’ genuine. Some. are 
payable in one medium and some in another, Some 
on demand, and others have years to run before 
they reach maturity. ‘The very moment the banks 
resume specie payments, this mass of illegal and 
worthless currency will’ be-rendered entirely use- 
less. It will fall dead in the ‘hands’of: its: holders 
ane these will be chiefly the very men’ who aré 
least’ able 'to'bear the ‘loss. “A’scene of ausið 
and distress will then ‘he -presented whic eed 
not describe: Such is one of the effects of extra- 
vagant banking. ESNA 
There is a class of society for whom I have ever 
felt a deep interest, whose ‘attention I should 
gladly awaken to’ the evils of an excessive isstie 
of paper currency—I ‘mean’ our domestic manri: 
facturers. Do they not perceive that’ all the pro- 
tection which our laws afford them is rendered àl- 
most entirely useless by the extravagant amount of 
bank notes now in circulation? fest 
“It has been stated, in general terms, by those who 
best understand the Subject of: politreal economy, 
that if you double the amount of the circulating 
medium ofa cotintry, you thereby double ‘the 
nominal price of every article. “If, when the cir- 
culating medium is fifty millions, an article should 
cost one dollar, it would cost two, 1f, without any 
increase of the uses of a circulating medium, the 
quantity should be increased to a hundred millions.” 
Although we cannot apply strict’ arithmetical rules 
to this subject, yet all will admit that the pfoposi- 
tion is substantially correct. Let us then suppose, 
that our currency has reached such a point of de- 
preciation, when compared with that of our rivals 
in foreign countries, that an article which could be 
manufactured abroad for one dollar, would cost 
one dollar and fifty cents at home; and what isthe 
consequence? A premium of fifty per cent. is thus, 
in effect, given to foreign manufactures over those 
of domestic origin. For example: A piece of 
broadcloth costs one hundred dol'ars to the French 
manufacturer; he brings it here for sale, and, om 
account of the depreciation in our currency, he re- 
ceives for it one hundred and “fifty dollars; what 
advantage does he thns obtain? Being the citizen 
of a foreign country, he will not ‘accept our. bank 
notes in payment. He will take nothing home ex- 
cept gold and silver, or a bill of exchange which is 
equivalent. He does not expend this money here, 
where he would be compelled to support his family, 
and to purchase his laborand materials,at the same 
rate of prices'which the domestic manufacturer 38 
compelled tu pay. ‘The depreciation in our curfen® 
ey below the standard of that of France or Eng- 
à ivalent to a proportionate di» 


$ 
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yeet. protection to: the foreign over the dovkestic 


qnanufactarer... The. conclusion is. inevitable. It 


can uot be denicd. It is impossible that our mauu- 
iactare 


ial competition. They, above all men, ought 
exert their-great influence for the. purpose of 


confining the paper currency of out counti j 
in some reasonable limits. The fate of.the great 
D si in which they have embarked depends úp- 
OD it... a : 
 Our.farmers in the grain growing States are 
placed in a similar situation. The amount of our 
currency must be diminished, or foreign wheat will 
continue to be imported. far.domestic consumption. 
The: farmer.in the north of Germany will be able to 
undersell usin our own markets. 7 

: The banks, by their refusal to. pay specie, have 
now placed themselves in the power of the State 
Governments. They have forfeited their charters; 
and it now remains for the different Legislatures to 
decide upon what terms: they shall be restored. 
Amidst the general misfortunes of the country, it is 
one source: of consolation that. the banks have 
placed themselves within the power of the pedple. 
Had they not: done this by. their own conduct, we 
know that.a.numerous and: powerful party exists 
inthis country who consider a charter of incorpora- 
tion so-sacred, that no State Legislature, by any 
future law, could ever restrict their own banks from 
issuing notes under ten dollars, if their charter au- 
thorized them to issue notes of a less denomination. 
According to the doctrines of this party, all power 
over the paper circulation of the country, which, is 
one of the highest attributes, of sovreignty retain- 
ed-by the Staves, has, by them, been: irrevocably 
Sr to eight. hundred banks. Thank hea- 
ven 
and it will depend upon the wisdom and firmness of 
these Legislatures, whether we shall have a sound 
paper currency in time to come, proportioned in 
amount to the wants of the people, and placing the 
banks themselves in a secure condition; or whether 
we. shall again be overwhelmed with a deluge of 
paper, money and all its attendant evils. If they 


will but secure a specie basis for. out paper cireula- ~ 


tion, by prohibiting. the issue of bank notes, at first 
under ten dollars, and afterwards. under twenty; if 
they willrender the stockholders of banks personally 
responsible, at least for the amount of notes which 
they may issue; if they will limit the dividends. of 
the banks to a ‘reasonable profit on the investment 
of the stockholders; if they will require the banks 
to keep a just proportion of specie in their vaults 
compared with their circulation and deposites; and 
above.ail, if they will adjust the whole amount of 
bank notes to be issued to the wants of the people, 
upon. principles which have. been sanctioned by 
experience, so ag to prevent ruinous fluctuations in 
the amount of our currency——then, indeed, the evils 
which we. have suffered will be compensated. by 
the benefits.we are destined to enjoy. But I con- 
fess T dread .the result. We area strange people, 
The lessons of experience make huta feeble im- 
pression on our minds. We rise with so much, 


buoyancy from.our misfortunes, that whei.they have 


passed away they. are instanily, forgotten. . Should 


the banks resume specie.payments before.or shariy — 


after the next. meeting of our State Legislatures, 
and the current begin to run smoothly again, I fear 
that.no such changes will be made in the existing 


bank charters, and:that we must await the event | 


of. another crisis, which would then be inevitable. 
Until these or some such restrictions shall have 
been imposed by the States on their banks, they 
never can, they never will, become secure deposi- 
tories for the revenues of the Government, f 


In the third place, the union which is now dis- 


solved between the banks and the Treasury ought 
nut to be restored; because the public deposites 
_ Would: again become the fruitful source of over- 
issues; and extravagant speculation We have ne 
C to- regulate. the Siate banks; but we can 

ge oid from them our revenue, and thus prevent 
1EM irom Using our means for the purpose of de- 
isiness.. of society. If we can not 
earenot bound.to aggravate the radi- 
f $ sewconsitation. Jf we cannot prevent, 
we.need not become accomplices in their miscon- 


Bui I. have 


laking public officers depositó 


ra should Jong be abie. to sustain such an. 
- megua 


ry with = 


every difficulty: on that subject is now removed; - 


~already “incidentally said sq i 


nach in ihe course of my remarks on this branch’ || 


of the subject, that Inecd rot treuble the Sénare 


“with any further observations. | 


‘In ilie fourth place, the. divorce now subsisting 
between the- Treasury and the banks ought to be 
rendered perpetual, because of their stipposed or 
actual sitbserviency io -thé Goverfiment, and the 


| dangerous inflaence which might. be exeried over 


them by the Executive. - i 

`. E am not onc of those who believe that, hitherto, 
any attempt has been made to exert such an in- 
fluence; yet every éffort has been uséd by- a por- 
tion of the press to produce such an impression: 
These insitutions have been denounced as “ the 
pet banks” of the Government, and they have 
been. charged with granting peculiar favors to the 
minions of Executive power. True or false, this 
Charge has produced some efféct on the public 
mind. Besides, all the transactions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with these banks, rendered 
necessary by existing laws, have been denouncéd 
as tampering with the currency. And thus the 


| administration js always blamed for every disaster 


which: occùrs inthe -money market. A connec- 
tion with these banks is thus made to assume a 
political character, and. is, mixed up with all the 
party strife ofthe day. The public mind is inflamed 
upon the subject, and the public suspicion is ex- 
cited. This is an evil which can only be avoided 
by a permanent divorce ‘between bank and State. 

But again: If a Secretary of the Treasury were 
disposed: to exert.an improper influence over these 
banks, with what prodigious effect might they not* 
be used to accomplish his purposes? At the time of 
the suspension of specie payments there were eighty- 
six deposite banks planted throughout our country. 
Tore letters which were read ‘the other day by the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Walker,) prove 
how low some of the State banks were willing to 
cringe in order to obtain the deposites. Their 
language is unworthy of the proud bearing which 
ought to characterize American freemen. It proves 
at least, that some of them are not very scrupulous, 
when “thrift will follow fawning.” Such was the 
anxiety to obtain a portion of this boon, that two 
of, the most most respectable banks of the city of 
Philadelphia procured resolutions to be passed in 
the House of Representatives ef Petinsylvania, re- 
commending them to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as depositories of the public money; and these reso- 
lutions were sent to my colleague and myself, with 
a request that we might exert our influence to ac- 
complish this purpose. - Eighty-six affiliated banks, 
scattered over every State, and intent upon a com- 
mon object, could exert an immense political pow- 
er. An ambiticus and able Secretary of the Trea- 
sury might use them with prodigious effect in order 
to. make himself President. - And this could be 
done with the greater effect, because it would es- 
cape detection. The agent of the banks at Wash- 
ington. city. might be used as the instrument, and 
all the necessary measures might be adopted in the 
secret parlors of the. bank directors throughout the 
eountry... A - concerted movement might thus be 
made in every portion of the Union at.the same 


|! moment, which would almost be irresistible. 


I do not know but that such a league of asso- 
ciated banks might be rendered more dangerous 
than even a Bank of the United States. his bank 
would have its rights and its duties defined by law. 
It could claim the Government deposites, and that 
its notes should be received in payment cf the 
Government dues, under the provisions of its char- 
ter.. But the selection of these depositories, the 
amount of the public money which they shall receive, 
how Jong they shall retain it, in what manner they 
shall conduct their banks, all, all is left to Execu- 
tive discretion. What a boundless field for Exe- 
entive patronage! And yet the administration 
which anxiously desires to surrender this fruitful 
source of political power, has been charged with 
designs of extending Executive patronage! And 
for what reason?- Simply because it proposes that 
the existing officers of the Government, without 
adding one to their number, should be substituted 
as the depositories of the public money instead of 
these banks. Even if it should become neces- 
sary to appoint some ten or twenty additional: 
officers at the most important points to perform 
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| the executive. 


th’s dary; I wotld not compare” thòs- ihercase “of 
Executive patronage with that which the Executive 
Government is now volontarily willing to abandon, 
It would be but as a drop compared: with the oċean, 
Talk not, then, to me of the-incréase of patronage 
which the bill upon your. table would confer “on 
"They form a very unjust esti 
of the ‘hitelligence of ‘our ‘citizens, who t 
attempt to male them believe that a few Execitive 
officers, known to be such to all the surréunditig 
community, can exercis? an influence ‘over the 
people at all'to be compared with that of a league 
of eighty-six banking institutions. fs 

This now brings me to the bill upow your table: 
This bill is the only, remaining plan to which we 
can resort. It recommends itself to public appro- 
bation by the simplicity of its provisions. The 
existing officers of Government already collect aid 
disburse our revenues. It merely superadds to 
these duties, that of safely keeping and transferring 
the publie money, according to the exigencies of 
the Government, during the time which musf tie. 
cessarily intervene between its receipt and’ dìs- 
bursement. This is the whole bill. -If it be justly 
liable to any criticism, it is that the security of the ' 
public money might require the appointment of a 
very few additional officers in our large commercial 
cities. It has perhaps been framed more exchi+ 
sively with-a view to economy, than is consistent 
with the public interest. The object is a great and 
important one, and no moderate additional expensé 
ought te be spared which may be necessary for‘ its 
accomplishment. Such is the bill.’ i 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
has preposed an amendinent to this bill, preseribing 
the funds which shall be received'in payment of the 
public dues. And here permit me to observe, that in 
discussing that amendment! shall not inquire whéthér 
the Senator has come over to- us, or we’have goné 
over to the Senator, This is a question of but 
small moment, so that we are now together. The 
first extended effort which 1 ever made in Congress, 
was in defence of the conduct of that Senator, 
when I thought he had been unjustly assailed as 
Secretary of War. We stood together shoulder to 
shoulder in 1827, and throughout the trying còn- 
flict which ‘resulted in the election of General Jack- 
son. I rejoice’ that he is now found sustaining the 
Jeading recommendation of the Message át this 
important ‘crisis, and T trust that.on future oceà- 
sions we may receive his able and efficient support. 

With all these feelings of distinguished respect 
for the Senator, I am still sorry: that he has offered 
his amendment. I should ‘have’ been gladif the 
vote of the Senate could have been taken’ upon the 
simple proposition to divorce bank and State. On 
this single question we should have, I think, pre- 
sented a more united froni than when it shall be 
connected with the Senators amendment. It 
would have been, better first to have established 
the divorce, and afierwards to have determined, by 
a’separate bill, the nature of the funds which ow 
depositories shall receive. i 

For my own pari, as to the funds receivable, T 
feel strongly inclined to support the recómmenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. In page 23 
of his report, when speaking ‘on this subject, he 
says: 

“'This could be effected by directing what alone 
appears safe, and what is understood to be the 
practice ia both England and France, It is, ‘that 
the bills of no local banks be taken, which’ shall 
not, from the near location of the bank, be equjva- 
lent to specie; be able to be converted into specie 
at very short periods by the receivers and collec- 
tors, so as fo pay the public creditors legally, if 
demanding specie; and be thus accounted for at 
par, and without expense tothe Government, Ano- 
ther advantage from this course would be, its salu- 
tary check on over-issues by the neighboring 
banks.” 

If the depositories were authorized to receive and 
disharse the notes. of such banks, calling upon them 
at short intervals to settle the balances in spécie, it 
might, I think, have promoted the convenience of 
ihe public, as well as afforded a salutary check 
upon the issues of the surrounding banking institu- 
tions. I understand ‘such was-the course pursued 
by the late Bank of the United States, Iwas 
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willing. to proceed cautiously, and not, at the first, 
go the. length of:demanding exclusive.. specie pay- 
ments: .: gi 

But. the Senator from South Carolina has thought 


differently, and I shall be compelled to vote for or ii 
Giving every considera- | 


against his amendment. 
tion its proper weight, I have, since he has agreed. 
to modify. it, determined to yield it my support. As 
it-now stands, the notes of specie-paying banks will 
be receivable in the payment ofall the public dues 
up:till the last day of the year 1838; during the 
year 1839, one-fourth will be required.m specie; 
during the. year. 1840, one-half during the year 
1841, three-fourths; and not: until the year 1842 
shall we reach the point. of exclusive specie pay 
ments. ‘Its operation will be slow and gradual; 
and: if, in.the mean time, we should discover, at 
any stage of its progress, that it is too severe, we 
can easily change the law.: - GE 

What objections have been urged- against the 
entire system presented by the. bill and the amend- 
ment? 


APPENDIX: : 
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| if, in case of uceident, they should not be paid -by 
the depository, they would be more valuable tban 


would, therefore, remain in circulation, whilst gold 
and silver would accumulate -in the Treasury. 
Specie would thus continue to be drawn from the 
banks, to pay the dues of the Government, and a 
great part of it would not return into circulation. 
| ‘The interest.of the banks requires that this amend- 
ment should be adopted; although these “Treasury 
drafts would: constitute, to a limited extent, the 
soundest and best medium of exchange which the 
world ever saw. 


A third objection to the proposed system is, that 
it will furnish one kind of currency for the people, 
and another for the Government: or, in. the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Massachusetts, it will 
set the officers down to the first table, and the peo- 
ple to the second. Directly the reverse will be 
the effect. Itis our object, by these measures, to 
elevate the people to the first ‘table, from which 


. The first is, that it will increase Executive patron- | 


age. ‘To this I flatter myself I have already given 
a conclusive answer. 

Thesecond is, that it will operate with such se- 
verity upon the banks, and through them upon the 
country, as to produce wide-spread disaster and 
ruin. Gentlemen have taxed their imaginations 
to present the scene of suffering and desolation 
which it will produce. 

Now, sir, I cannot realize any of these horrors. 
The cause is tooimpotentto produce any such effects. 
On the contrary, I fear thatit will go but a small 
way indeed towards checking the extravagant issues 
of the banks, and that its influence will scarcely be 
felt. . With the public revenue reduced to the 
‘standard of the public expenses, which it now is, 
and.probably will be for many years to come, the 
specie 1 ill flow out of the Treasury almost as ra- 
pidly as.it flows in. -It will be kept in constant cir- 
“culation. The accumulation must be comparative- 
ly trifling. ` According to the estimate of the Presi- 
-dent;-ten millions of dollars in gold-and silver will 
be sufficient for. the purpose of paying and disburs- 
ing our annual revenue. I think his estimate ex- 
travagant, because one dollar will make many pay- 
ments in the course of the same year. 
tion ofthe system will be very gradual, and the 
necessary quantity of specie will gradually be 
brought into circulation without producing any in- 
juriousresults to the banks. 


and thus benefit the community, and render their 


own condition more: sound. After the year 1838, | 


there probably may, and I.trust will, bea somewhat 
greater demand upon them for specie than there has 
been; but this specie will go into the general circu- 
lation of. the country, and thus gold and silver will 
be made, to a greater extent, the basis of our paper 
circulation. Will any Senator object to such a 
change? ; 

Why, sir, when ‘last in’ New York, I was in- 
formed that the money transactions in Wall street 
often amounted io $5,000,000 per day. The trade 


ahd ‘business of our country is vasi, almost. be- | 
3 


yond conception. The receipts and disbursements. 
of the Government bear but a very trifling pro- 


portion to the receipts and payments of individuals. | 


How, then, can it be apprehended, for ai moment, 
that ten millions of dollars in specie, flowing into 
the depositories in little rills, from every portion of 
the Union, and constantly flowing back again to 
the places from whence it came, can . produce any 
injurious effects upon the business either of well 
conducted banks, or of the country?) Away with 
such. idle’ fears: Upon trial, they will be found to 
be: the ‘mere creations of fancy. 

The banks might be injuriously affecied, were 
it not for the amendment which was proposed by 
the- Senator. from: Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) and 
whichF trast may ‘be adopted. This will oblige 
the holders of ‘Treasury drafts- on depositeries to 
presehtthem for payment, within a short period. 


‘Without such a. provision, these drafts would inevi- | 


stably: go into:the general Circulation of the country. 
Representing the amount of silver añd gold which 
appears.upon their fice, and having the eventual 
desponsibility of the Government to sustain them, 


The opera-` 


It may, and } trast į 
„will, in some degree curtail their extravagant issues, | 


they have been excluded’ by the bankers, and bro- 
kers, and speculators of the country. We wish to 
spread before the American people a rich repast, and 
place them all upon. the same level. ` It is our pur- 
pose, so far as the influence of this Government can 
extend, to furnish them all with a currency of gold 
and silver, or of paper at all times convertible 
into. gold and silver. The only means we possess 
of restraining these banks from making extravagant 
over-issues, and thus always preserving them in a 
condition to redeem their notes in gold and silver, 
1$ to withhold from them our revenue, and require 
the payment of our debts in specie. It would bea 
great blessing to the country if this can be accom- 
plished.. Has any Senator proposed that we shall 
receive depreciated bank paper in payment of the 
public dues? Notone. If we were to adopt such 
a measure, itis true we might all sit down to the 
same table, but it would be a table covered. with 


hope for years to come of enjoying any: better: fare. 
The Government must stand firm at this crisis, in 
order to:sectire a sound currency for all the people. 

A fourth objection urged against this system 
has been its want of security, and that the public 
money will not be safe in the hands of .our deposi- 
tories. This: objection comes with a bad grace 
from those who desire again to entrust it to the 
keeping of deposite hanks. I might say, if I 
thought proper, that it will be at least .as safe in 
the hands of our officers as it has been in the depo- 
site banks. They at least will not lock it up and 
keep it altogether, ‘unless you will receive their own 
depreciated. notes in payment.: The one experi- 
ment has failed, and we have not yet tried the 
other. 


keeping, and disbursing the public revenue, has 
existed throughont the continent of Europe from 
the days uf the Roman empire. It is, therefore, 
not an untried experiment. {fs there any reason 
why, under proper guards and restrictions, the 
officers of Government should not safely keep 
what they receive until it is necessary for them to 
pay it ont again?’ Have we not as honest and 
capable men in this country as in any other? No 
plan which you can adopt will altogether secure 
you against peculation, whilst human nature 
remains as it is; but this plan, securing as it does 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and the inmediate responsibility to the Go- 
vernment of all the agents employed, furnishes as 
great security-as any which can be cevised.. The 
truth is, that we have been so accustomed to lean 
exclusively upon banks in this country, that we 
fear to stand erect and walk dfone, and rely upon 
our own native strength. i SN 
| Tt has been suggested in a distinguished Southern 
paper, (the Richmond. Enquirer) whose opinions 
are entitled to great respect, that the friends of the 
administration might all unite in making a few 
banks, at the principal points, the special deposito- 
ries of our money. My objection to adopt this 
proposition arises from a conviction that it would 
bestow exclusive privileges and advantages upon 
these selected. banks, to the injury of all other simi- 
| lar institutions, and that it would, therefore, greatly 


specie itself, for every purpose of remission. They. 


irredeemable and depreciated bank. paper, without . 


Bat, sir, the proposed mode of collecting and - 


Buchanan. 


extend, „Executive patronage? : it would 
operation? The agent of the Government colle 
its. dues in-gold and silver. These. are, placed 


: strong-box in the vanlts.of one of these 
draft is presented at its counter, whicthel 
Seeretary of.the Treasury or.the. deve itoy] 
in specie. In most instanċes the bolder óf the 

: would prefer receiving the notes,of ine bank 
cially if they were in cxtensivecredit... The cashier; 
would-pay himin bank paper, whilst an. équal” 

; amount in, specie would be taken-from -the -Strong 
box of the Treasury and transferred to the yankis: 
of the bank. “This would be the inevitable Cb 
The officers. of Goveroment, would thus be. made, 
collectors of specie for these favored banks, to the 
injury of all the surrounding institutions; andian. 
extensive circulation would. be secured to. their notes. 
by a knowledge of- this very fact. No, sir, yout 
true policy is to. detach the. “Governfnent . from „all 
banks. Let them all stand upon the same footing, « 
and receive the same measure of. jastice.. fro 
Congress. peek: E a Fe abe 

If any thing could reconcile me to, vote-fox t 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, (Mi 
Rives,) it would be the hope—if I could cherish - 
any. such —that, through the agency of the deposite 
banks, we might procure a more extended specie. 
basis for our paper currency... But, even if we 
could prevail upon them, which I very much doubt, 
considering the small amount, of onr present de- 
posites, to forego the advantage of issuing five, ten, 
or twenty dollar notes, and of receiving the notes 
of other banks who might refuse to enter. into the 
Same arrangement, what would be the consequence? 
Why, sir, the vacuum in the circulation thus:cre- 
ated wouid be immediately filled by the notes of 
otber banks, of ihe denomination of five and ten 
dollars. This you have no power to prevent.’ 
There would be, precisely the same amount of ci 
culation: in these smaller notes. . The. only diff 
enge which could.exist, would be, that they mig 
be.furnished: by’ other banks of a less sound cha- 
racter. ‘The Senafor. calculates much upon the 
moral influence which his amendment might exert. 
What, sir! a moral influence over a banking cor- 
poration in oppusition to its interest! I venture to 
say, that no such ageney as this can prove effectu- 
al. Tt is power alone which can. produce this res: 
sult. And where does this power exist?, No where, 
but in the State Legislatures. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful, wheiher they can ever 

_ be induced to exert it. IL is most dificult’ to unite 
twenty-six. independent sovereignties, having dif- 
ferent and‘ever-varying feelings and interests, in 
any such uniform system of policy; and. especially 
against the opposition of the local banks. During 
the last session, I had prepared. an amendment, to 
the Constitution, (and had it in my desk for a long 
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| time,) conferring upon Congress the power of pro- 


hibiting the circulation of bank notes under twenty 
dollars; but declined offering it, because I then 
deemed it a hopeless attempt. Circumstances have. 
now very much changed; and since ‘the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden) has so strongly 
advocated such an amendment, Í feel some confi- 
dence that it would meet with a favorable recep- 
tion frora the States. Should [conclude to offer it 
at the next session, I shall count largely on his 
able and efficient support; or, if he shouid prefer 
to take the lead himself, shall render him all the 
assistance in my:power. 

The Senators irom Kentucky and Massachusetts: 
(Messrs. Ciay and Webster) have both loudly com 
plained that we have proposed every thing for. the 
relief of the Treasury, but nothing for that of ‘the 
people of the conntry. Ts this: complaint. well 
founded? Have we not extended to. the banks a 
credit of four, six, aud nine months on the-deposites 
which they received from us: as cash, and were 
bound. to pay ns on demand? , Have .we not ex- 
tended for nine months the-credit. on merchants’ 
bonds? These indulgences to the banks and to the » 
merchants are, in effect, amindulgence to all their 
debtors.. We do not press them; therefore, they are 
ander no neeessily of pressing the community. In 
order to enable ourselves to extend this relief, -we 
have agreed fo make a loan of $10,000,000. in the 
form of Treasury notes, for one year.: These notes; 
| in relieving the. community, will be. equal to. the 
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creation of so much gold and silver. Their crèdit 
will be such that they may be sent abroad as 
mittanees, and thns pay our debt, equalize our for 
eign exchanges, and prevent the exportation of spe- 
éie: Task, what more could we have done torelieve 
thé country? But we have not proposed a Bank’ of 
the United States; and in the opmion of some gen- 
tlemen, all which we can do is nothing, if this’be 
left undone. It is the sovereign panacea for all the 
evils which flesh is heir.to. à 
“In addition to the relief measures which I have 
just enumerated, I ought not to forget the vote of 
more than two fo one upon the resoluticn reported by 
the Committee on Finance against chartering a bank 
of the United States. I consider that vete by far the 
mést’ important relief measure of the session. ‘Tf. 
the merchants of our country could but be prevailed 
upon to abandon every hope of the establishment 
of such an institution; and throw themselves upon 
their own resources, instead of expecting aid from 
the Government, how soon would the present 
gloomy aspect of affairs beginto brighten. Why 
should American merchants, whose abilitiesand en- 
ter prise render them more able to help themselves 
than those of any other country, be constantly invok- 
ing the aid of the Government to enable them_to 
conduct their foreign and domestic exchanges. Let 
all hope of obtaining a national bank vanish from’ 
their minds, and we shall soon see the exchanges 
conducted upon the same principles, and with the 
same success, which. characterize - similar opera- 
tions. in'Europe. Let our merchants first put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and then they need 
never pray to Hercules for relief. 
` ‘There is another cause which renders the charter 
of à new bank almost hopeless: It would be in 
bad taste for me ‘to ‘bring into the discussion upon 
this theatre, the Bank of the United States of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether it shall continue to exist, is a 
domestic question which we shall settle at home. 
My opinions in regard to this institution have been 
openly avowed upon all suitable occasions. But if 
the people of Pennsylvania should tolerate its con- 
tinued existence, you already have a Bank of ‘the . 
United ‘States. ‘That institution is too vast to be 
sustained by a single State.” Tt must be a Bank of 
‘the United States, or it can be‘nothing. Mr. Biddle 
truly said, in presenting its charter to the stock- 
holders, that it possessed greater advantages under 
it, than. it had ever enjoyed before. It has the un- 
limited power of buying and holding banking stock. 
Under this’provision, it has, I am informed, already - 
purchased two banks; the one in Georgia and the 
other in Louisiana, and it wil! continue to acquire 
other State Institutions, which will act as its 
branches. Besides, its agencies are already spread 
overthe Union. Tt is highly improbable that those 
interested in this institution will ever be the advo- 
‘eates of another National. Bank. A new bank, 
with a capital of fifty millions of dollais, would - 
not, probably, under any circumstances, be esta- 
blished in the same city beside a bank with a capi- 
tal of thirty-five millions... Attempt to create such 
abank in New York, and you will probably find, 
‘almost the entire: population of Pennsylvania, be- 
longing to all political parties, against it. ‘I throw 
out these stiggestions meérely to convince the mer- 
eantile community how very improbable it is that 
a new Bank of the United States will be establish- 
ed. if I could convince them of this truth, then 
the business of the country would soon conform to 
that state of things, and. we should not be kept in 
eternal strife by the agitation of this question. 

I should not further exhaust the patience of the 
Senate, had not the accuracy ef some of the state- 
ments of the President, contained in his Message, 
been questioned in the course of this debate. 

‘The President, whilst assigning the causés of our 
existing distress, for the purpose of. proving that 

-ithey werenot peculiar to this country, but were 
: -general in their nature, asserts, that similar causes, 
opetating at the same time, had produced. similar 
effects in England and other commercial countries. 
dés his remarks upon this subject with 
; which I shall read.’ Here Mr. B. 
xtract from the message: 
oii “Tn both countries, (the United States and Great 
Britaia,) we have witnessed ‘the same redundancy 
: ` Of paper money, and other facilities of credit; the 


: same, spirit of speculation ; the same partial suc- 
‘cesses; the-samé difficulties and reverses ; and, at 
length, nearly the’same overwhelming catastrophe. 
The most material difference between the results in 
the two countries: Has only been that, with us, there. 
` has also occurred an extensive derangement in the 
fiseal affairs of the Federal and State Governments, 
occasioned ‘by the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. 

“The history of these causes and effectsin Great 
Britain and the United States is substantially the 
history. of the revulsion in all- other commercial 
countries.” A 

The correctness of this statement, in point. of 
fact, has-been attacked in no measured terms; and 
it is my présent purpose to prove that it has been 
assailed without any just cause. : 

Even if the President had been in error in this 
particular, what would it prove? Certainly net 
that he intended to mislead others; because such 
an error, so far from sustaining, would be directly 
opposed to his own position. If he could have 


| said, with truth, that our peculiar system of bank 


credits was so very bad, that we alone, of ail the 
nations of the earth, were now suffering under 
dreadful reverses, whilst other commercial nations 
had escaped unscathed, this would have given 
great force to his argument. It would have added 
another powerful reason to those which he had al- 
ready urged in favor of divorcing the banks from 
the Treasury, and not contributing, hereafter, by 


credits and paper currency, which, in our countrf 
alone, had caused so much ruin and distress. Fhe 
only purpose, therefore, of those. who had assailed 
his statements, must have -been to convict him, not 
of intentional error, but of ignorance 

But is he justly liable to this imputation? 
tors have attempted to prove it, by showing that 
during the last few years the circulation of bank 
notes throughout England has not materially in- 
creased; and upon this isolated fact they conclude, 
that there. has been no over-banking nor over- 
trading in that country.. Now, sir, the premises 
may fe true; but I shall show they do notin theory 
warrant the conclusion, and that it is directly at 
war with the state of the fact. 

Although excessive bank issues undoubtedly are 
a powerful incentive to extravagant ‘speculations 
and overtrading, and such they have always proved, 
to a disastreus extent, in this country, yet these 
evils may, and sometimes do, exist in countries 
where the circulation scarcely varies in amount, 
and is almost purely metallic. If, then, gentlemen 
could show that the paper circulation of England 
had remained uniform for the last three years, this 
would not establish the fact that extravagant credits 


and speculations had not existed in that country. 
A friend has just reminded me of a case. precisely 
in point. I-refer to the French speculations in 
colonial produce, I think, of the year 1809. So 
intensely, at that time, did the spirit of .speculation 
act upon the minds of the people, that the French- 
man forgot his love of pleasure, and his fondness 
for spectacles; and the very theatres, whilst the play 
was proceeding, became commercial marts for the 
purchase and sale of these commodities. They 
rose to a most extravagant price, and the public 
mind became excited to the highest pitch. Napo- 
leon, in order to arrest this spirit, had it announced 
all over the country on the same day, that George 
the Third was dead. The bubble then burst; and 
the ruin of thousands was the consequence. These 
speculations were founded upon the prospect that 
ihe war with England would’ continue, and there~ 
fore colonial produce could not be imported into. 
France; and they were suddenly checked, because 
it was believed that the death of the English 
monarch would be the harbinger of peace. It is 
scarce necessary tò observe that the circulation of 
France is almost purely metallic. ae: 

But facts are stubborn things; and in the instance 
before us they will entirely destroy the conclusions 
of gentlemen. No country in the world has ever 
witnessed more extravagant bank eredits and spe- 


culation than England has done within the last 
eighteen months; and this notwithstand’ng the 
amount of bank notes in circulation has not greatly 
increased. ` ° 


Sena- 


the. public deposites, to swell the tide of bank 1 


In 1826, Parliament first authorized the establish- 
ment of joint stock banks, with anv. number. of 
partners, at a distance of not less than sixty-five 
miles from London. Let us examine the history 
of their progress, and:we shall find it exactly simi- 
lar to-cur own. During the first seven years; thir- 
ty-four of these banks had been established. . In 
the succeeding two years and eight months, ending 
on the 12th March, 1836, twenty-eight. were added 
to thenumber. About this time speculation began 
torage; and in April, May, and June, of that year, 
they increased. at the rate of five per month. Two 
of the fifteen -banks established within these three 
months had each: about seven hundred and fifty 
partners;—one of them had eleven, and another 
thirty-four branches in different parts of the king- 
dom. ‘The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1836, 
which is my authority for these facts, observes: 
“We have reason to think that the rate of this ex- 
traordinary increase has been since augmented rather 
than diminished. Latterly, indeed, the mania for 
joint stock banks seems to have become almostas 
prevalent as the mania for railways. - It is in fact 
hardly possible to take ‘up a newspaper without 
meeting with sundry announcements of such estab- 
lishments, all, of course, dressed up in the most 
captivating manner.” ‘The conjectures of the au- 
thor proved tobe correct. I have a statement be- 
fore ine cf the number. of joint stock banks in 
Ecgiand and Wales on the twenty-sixth of Novem- 
ber last, and they amounted to one hundred and two, 
besides an. immense number of branches. . Thus 
it appears that their increase between the Ist of 
July and the 16th November, 1836, a period of 
less than five months, amounted io twenty-five. I 
have no later return in my possession. ` . 
In what manner do these banks make the enor- 
mous profits which we know they realise? Cer- 
tainly not dy the issue of bank. notes; but by bank 
credits, or paper money in another form. Their 
notes in circulation in March, 1836, when their 


number was sixty-two, amounted to £3,094,025 


sterling. In December, 1836, when their number 
had augmented tò one hundred and four, their is- 
sues had increased to only £4,258,000, or about a 
million and a quarter, Lo : 

They discount notes and bills, and, instead of 
paying out the proceeds in their own notes, they 
place the amount to the credit of their customers 
on the books of the bank. These credits then 
become deposites, and constitute the capital on 
which individuals speculate and trade. ‘They are 
transferred from hand to-hand by means of bank 
checks, which are only another form of paper 
money. In large transactions bank notes are 
rarely used. A owes B ten thousand dollars, and 
has.a eredit in a joint stock bank for that amount. 
He gives him a check in payment of the debt. 
The account of A is charge. with.this amount, and 
the account of B is credited: Thus ends the trams- 
astion, without the use of a single bank note. 

If Senators will take up the Treasury report, in 
relation to any of the large banks in New York, 
they will discover that a very small portion of their 
profits proceeds from their issues. -The Bank of 
America, for example, with a capital of $2,004,000, 
has but $425,000 of notes in circulation, whilst its 
loans and discounts amount to $3,755,000. What 
has become of the remaining $3,300,000, the dif- 
ference between its circulation and its loans and 
discounts? This sum: consists of bank credits-—~ 
bank deposites, circulating from hand to hand by 
means of bank checks, which as well deserve the 
name of paper money. as banit notes. | 2 

The largest importing merchants in New York 
rarely keep any money in their éounting heuses, 
except. for incidental expenses. Their heavy bu- 
siness is all transacted by means of bank credits 
and bank checks. : 

The amount of bank notes in eirculation, how- 
ever much: expanded, must necessarily bear some 
proportion to the day transactions—the common 


‘dealings of society, and can not :be extended be- 


yonda certain point. The amount of bank. cre- 
its is not limited by. any- such rule. -All the 
great speculations, all. the large operations; are 


mađe through their agency. A ign TE 
nthe ist of January, 1836, the Wik potes in 


ciréalation. throughout our -eountry, although 
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amounting to the enormous sum of 140,000,000, 
did not equal the one-third of the bank loans and 
discounts. 

Never, then, was there a more fallacious idea 


than this, that because the amount of bank 
notes circulating in England had not greatly in- 
creased, that therefore extravagant credits and 
extravagant speculation did not exist. We may 
form some idea of the enormous expansion of 


` bank credits in that country, from a passage in: 


the Review to which I have already referred. 
* Mr. B. here read the following extract: ` 


“This rapid increase in the number and in the - 


issne of joint stock banks, has been in part a con- 
sequence, but in a much greater degree a cause of 
the late rise of prices, and of the existing excite- 
ments. l 


“But we should fall into the greatest possible er- - 


ror if we supposed that the influence of the banks 
in question was to be measured by the amount of 
their notes in circulation payable’ on demand. 
These, in fact, constitute but a comparatively small 
portion of their obligations. Most of them have 
been in the habit of trading, not on their own capi- 
tal, or on the deposites made with them, but on cre- 
dit obtained in the metropolis and elsewhere. In- 
stead of retaining the bills and other securities they 
have discounted in their coffers till they are paid, 
many cf the banks have been in the habit of imme- 
diately forwarding them to London to be redis- 
counted. To such an extent has this system been car- 
reed; that we are well assured that certain banks, with 
less than £500,000 of paid up capital, have discounted 
bilis and made advances to the extent of from PIVE to 
six millions; and the engagements of others have been 
even more incommensurate with their capital!” 
Comment is unnecessary. The rapid increase 
in the number of banks, and in the amount of bank 
credits, has produced the same effects in England 
that they have done in the United States. { will 


venture to say that no portion of the history of that. 


country presents a parallel to their late extravagant 

‘speculations. of every description.. The epidemic 
seems to have spent its force chiefly in the creation 
of joint stock companies, for almost every purpose 
under the sun. There are companies for the con- 
struction of railroads; for the manufacture of cot- 
tons; for tanning; for the manufacture of glass, 
pins, needles, soap, turpentine, etc. for dealing in 

coals; for raising sugar from the, beet root; for 
making railways in Hindostan; for the prosecution 
of the whale fishery; for trading and founding set- 
tlements on the southeast coast of Africa, and 
finally, for burying the dead. ; 

During the first three months of the last year, one 
hundred and four joint stock companies were form- 
ed in Manchester and Liverpool alone, with an 
aggregate capital of £37,987,500 sterling! To 
complete this picture of folly and extravagance, Mr, 
Poulett Thompson stated, in his speech in the 

- House of Commons, in the discussion relative to 
the budget, “that he had made afregister be kept of 
the various joint stock companies then on the tapis 
in different parts of the kingdom, and he found 
their numbers amounted to between’ three and four 
hundred; and that a capital of nearly two hundred 
millions sterling, or about twenty times the capital 
ofthe bank of England, would be required, accord- 
ing to the statements of the parties, to carry them 
“into effecti” 

The proposed capital of these companies formed 
in a few months, amounts to the enormous sum of 
one thousand millions of dollars, or to nearly four 
times the whole banking capital of the United 
Slates on the first of January, 1836! And vet, 
when it becomes necessary to convict the President 
of ignorance and mistake, we are told, that there 
has been ‘no over-trading, no excessive specula- 
tions, no extravagant bank credits in England; and 
that ‘too, simply because the amount of bank notes 
in circulation has not greatly increased. Most 
astonishing - efort! ‘The statement contained in 
the Message is true, both in letter and in spirit. 

If I were to contend, which I do net, that all our 
calamities in this country. have proceeded from the 
extravagant expansion of the paper credits of Eng- 
land, suéceeded by asudden contraction, it would 

. be much more plausible than the argument of gen- 
tlemen: What but this bloated credit tempted our 
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merchants to inundate the country. with foreign 
goods? The ancient customs of trade were aban- 
doned, and they were urged in every manner. to 
accept credits, and to draw bills of exchange, not 
founded upon any aciual exports, but on the hope 
that exports might be made at some future and in- 
definite period: bog OR, 
The two countries have proceeded: together with 
equal strides ‘on the road to ruin, stimulating each 
other in their downward career, and they have both 


suffered-the same penalties, and endured the same - 


misfortunes. -© As the President states, the chief dif- 
ference in their condition is, that our banks have 
suspended specie payments, whilst those of England 
have been able to weather the storm. 

But gentlemen allege that the President has com- 
mitted another grave error, in stating iat the fo- 
reign debt contracted by ourcitizens was estimated, 
in March last, at more than thirty millions of dol- 
lars. This estimate, they say,is below- ‘the trath 
some eighty or ninety” millions. lf it were, this 
would only be, as in the case of the other alleged 
mistake, so much in faver of the President's argu- 
ment—not againstit. Buthow do they prove this 
mistake? By adding to our actual foreign debt, 
now due and payable by the merchants, all foreign” 
investments in our stocks, and all the permanent 
loans which have been made in England to the 
several States and tocorporations. The bare state- 
ment of this fact is sufficient. It is evident the 
President was not estimating the amount of perma- 


nent investments made by foreigners in this coun- | 


try, but the actual amount of our commercial debt, 
due in March last, which it was necessary to extin- 
guish before our trade could revive. This debt 
may have been thirty-five or forty millions of dol- 
lars; but, from the information communieated by 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Tallmadge) a 
few days ago, that, in the opinion of the merchants 


of New York, it was now reduced to twelve mil- | 


lions of dollars, I should very much doubt whether 
it.at all exceeded thirty millions in March last. _ 

How cheering the intelligence that our foreign 
debt has been reduced to’ $12,000,000! . The re- 
sources of our country ‘are so abundant, that this 
debt must very soon be extinguished. Ournext 
cotton crop will create a large balance in our 
favor. The foreign exchanges will soon no longer 
be against us; and then the foreign demand for 
specie will cease. All sound banks may then with 
safety resame specie payments. ‘They will have no- 
thing to dread, except the want of confidence at 
home. ThisI fear has been greatly increased at 
least throughout. the interior of Pennsylvania, by 
the refusal of the banks in Philadelphia to meet 
those of New’ York, even for the purpose of con- 
sulting at what time it was probable specie pay- 
ments might with safety be resumed.. I have re* 
ceived numerous. letters on the subject, which all 
speak the same language. 
confident, did not arise from any apprehension, 
that these banks were less able to resume specie 
payments than those of their sister city. 

Mr, Van Buren is not only correct in his state- 
ments of fact, but, by his Message, he has for ever 
put to flight the charge of non-committalism—of 
want of decision and energy. He has assumed an 
attitude of moral grandeur before the Americin 
people, and has shown himself worthy to succeed 
General Jackson. He has elevated himself-much 
in my own esteem. He has proved equal to the 
trying occasion. - Even his political enemies who 
can not approve the doctrines of the Message, 
admire its decided tone, and the ability with which 
it sustains what has been called the new experi- 
ment. And why should the sound of new experi- 
ments in Government. grate so harshly upon the 
ears of the Senator from Massachusetts? Was not 
our Government itself, at ifs origin, a new 
and glorious experiment? Is it not now upon 
its trial? If it should continue to work as it 


„has heretofore done, it will at last secure liberty 


to the haman race, and rescue the rights of man, 
in every clime, from the grasp of tyrants. . Still, it 
is, as yet, but an experiment. For its fature suc- 
cess, it must depend upon the patriotism and the 
wisdom of the American people, and the Govern- 
ment of. their choice. I sincerely believe that the 
establishment of the agencies which the bill pro- 


This refusal I feel | 


| 


he is not himself obnoxious to the same c: 


poses will cxert a most happy influence upon ace 
success. of our. grand’ experimeng, and: thatiicwii 
contribute, in no small degrée, to the: prosperoas” 
working of our institutions generally. i ‘The, Mes: 
sage will constitute the touchstone of’ political pat 
ties in this coùntry for years to come} and.I:shalt 
always be-found ready to` do battle inisupport ofits 
doctrines, because their’ direct: tendency is. to -keep. 
the Federal Government: within ‘its: proper limits, 
and tò: maintain the reserved-rights of the: Slates. 
Fo take care of our own money, through the agency 
of onr own officers, withoti the employment of-any 
banks, whether State or national, will, in my opine 
ion, greatly contribute io these happy: results ;;and 
in sustaining this policy, I feel. confident Tan ad- 
vocating the irue interest and the dearest rights of 
the people. : ` : 


SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 
Or Norru CAROLINA} oo 0: 
In Senate, September 30,.1837—The bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories, in certain cases; 
on public officers, being under co7sideration==; 
Mr. BROWN said, in rising to. address the. Se- ~ 
nate, after the very able and luminous investigation 
which the subject then before them had undergone, 
he did so from no vain expectation that he should: be 
able, by any thing he night say, to impart any new 
interest to the debate, which had. been listened’ to 
so attentively, or to add any thing of force:to the 
argument by which it had been sustained. .The 
acknowledged importance of the question they 
were called on to decide, the powerful influence 
which it would exert on the future destinies.of «the 
country, either for good or evil, and the deep inte- 
rest felt in relation to it by the citizens of the State 
which he, in part, represented, would, he trusted, 
excuse him for presenting some of the leading cots 
siderations which. would goyern his: course-on. that 
occasion. ag aori Lae Hyd | 
Before, however, he entered into an examination 
of the merits of the proposed measiire, he would 


‘notice very briefly some observations, that had. 


fallen from several Senators who. had preceded 
him in the debate. The honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston;). who“ has 
fust taken his. seat, in the commencement of, his 
remarks, had alleged that the late Bank: of: the 
United States, had been constantly the subject 
of reference, by those who had spoken in this body 
in defence of the measures of the administration, 
and had deprecated its introduction into this debaie, - 
as tending to make up an erroneous issue ‘before 
the country. It surely could not have escaped'the 
observation of that gentleman, that. the course of 
the late administration, in relation to that institu- 
tion, had been severely arraigned by many of those 
who were politically associated with him, in the 
progress of the present discussion. Thus Invited 
by the political friends of that gentleman, in some 
measure, to bring into review the character and coh- 
duct of that institution, it could not justly be com- 
plained of, either by them or himself, that the invi- 
tation hzd been accepted, and that some reminis~ 
cences had been called up, not, perhaps, the most 
gratifying to ils friends, and but little caleulated to 
recommend it to the public favor. 

While, said Mr. B. the gentleman evinces So 
much anxiety that we should avoid making false 
issues before the country, is he quite-certain tiiat 
arge? 
When heimputes to the administration and. its 
supporters, the design of attempting- to establish 
an exclusive metallic currency throughout ‘the 
country, is he certain that he presents the question 
fairly?) Does he, when he represents them. as en- 
tering on a crusade to annihilate the State banks, 
and destroy the paper system, make np an inpar- 
tial issue? ‘He was. well-aware, that many of the 
opponents of the adininistration had used no ordi- 
nary industry, for some time past, to produce the 
impression on the public. mind, that it was a part 
of its system- of policy ‘to altempt the introduction 
of anexculsive metallic currency. — The friends of 
a national bank, had been especially distinguished 
for their untiring zeal, in endeavoring lo create, 
this impression, no doubt hoping t0 profit by the 
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a prehensions and distrusts which they expected 
to engender ‘in. the public mind, -by the use 
of ii against those in power... Neither. the late 
administration; ner the present, had, on any oc- 
casion, promulgated. this as a part of its policy. 
Neither,” che : was entirely confident, had | at 
‘any’ ‘time. entertained .a ‘design so. utterly 
visionary and impracticable: in. the: present condi- 
tion of the country.: How,he would ask, could 
any well-informed person believe, for-a single mo- 
ment, that’ such'was the design of those now In 


authority, when the Fedéral Government was en- _ 


tirely powerless to -accomptish, by legislation, any 
such purpose? The States had been in the undis- 
turbed exercise of the right to incorporate banking 
institutions, from the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution down to the present time. A right now 
universally conceded by all parties, and which 
none were disposed to call inte’question. Congress 
could not; therefore, interpose its authority, either 
to suppress existing institutions, or to prevent the 
establishment of new ones, and could only exer- 
-aige some indirect control over them through its 


revenue laws. Notwithstanding the insuperable. 
difficulties which stood in the way of such an at- 


‘tempt, as well from the want of constitutional 
power in-Congress. to effect.it, as its own. absolute 
imexpediency, yet we daily heard attributed. to the 


administration, asa part of its policy, the intention - 


to: destroy the banking institutions of the country, 
and to substitute in their stead an entire metallic 
‘currency: Although the power of Congress was 
mpotent-for such. purposes of destruction as were 
imputed; yet apprehensions were gravely express- 
ed, here and elsewhere, that some sneh deep design 
‘was in agitation against the entire paper system, 
and that the country was to be visited with ruin 
and desolation, in all its branches of business and 
‘lndustrys o e ae 
My. B. said he thought gentlemen might well 
dismiss. all apprehensions. which they seemed to 
entertain for the safety of that system, asthe danger, 
in his opinion, was much greater of its extending its 
„power over the country, than of its being restrained 
within any reasonable limits. It had acquired a 


power, he-feared, stronger: than the Government, | 


and: above the control.of the people themselves; .a: 


“power which, if it rethained unchecked, would, in” 


“hiş opinion, eventually overthrow our republicen 
‘form of Government. : 
"Poe friends of the administration had been re- 
proached by the sams gcn-ieman, in no very mea- 
sured terms, with having abandoned the State 
ks at this; the period of their greatest difficulty, 
vith having practised bad faith towards them, 
asing longer toempicy them as depositories 
of the public revenue. 
This charge was particularly applicable, said 
Mr. B. tothe banks, and not to the Government. 
It was’ they who had abandoned the Government, 
and violated the trust reposed in them. . By re- 
fusing to pay over large.sums of the public money 
evtrusted to them, they had deprived it, so far as 
depended on thént, of the méans necessary to con- 
duct its-orditiary operations. In having done this, 
they had voluntarily. changed. the relation which 


they had-before:stood into the Government, and : 


had incurred a forfeithre of their right to a longer 
continuance -as its fiscal agents, under a provision 
of the deposite act. In this condition of things, when 
the trust. reposed in them had heen so grossly 
abused, was there any thing to justify the re- 
proaches, which were thus attempted to be cast on 
the fricads of the administration, because they 
could not againgive the banks their confidence, and 
place the Government again in a situation to be em- 
barrassed by them? ‘The gentleman who had pre- 
ferred these charges, seemed to adopt a rule which 
was the very reverse of that generally acted on in 
` guch cases. Precisely in proportion as the banks 
havelabused tle trust confided to them, does‘he give 
` thea his confidence, and insist on their worthiness 
“46 Be wontinaed as the depositories of the public 
monëg < Wien an individual employed an agent 
“id fransiei his business, a flagrant. abuse of the 
| arust confided to ‘him, was the best of reasons for his 
“disms E Sg i 
=> Those in-opposition seemed, on the present ceca- 
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sion, tò discard this*-vatudble rule, founded as it 
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was in common prudence; and the very banks not 
long since so, unceasingly denonnced by them as 
wholly unfit to take charge of the public moneys, 
had suddenly become worthy of all confidence. 


The pet banks, as the gentleman. from South. 


Carolina had designated them, had . cause to con- 
gratulate themselves that they had -been so ably 
defended at this time by him, who but a short time 
since denounced their employment in the character 
of fiscal agents of the Government, as fraught with 
the most pernicious consequences to the country. 
The same gentleman, said Mr. B. had alluded, 
ni terms of sarcasm, to what he was pleased to call 
the repeated experiments of the party who for some 
time past had been in power, on the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of our country. He (Mr. 
B.) would ask what party was it that first com- 
menced experiments on this subject, so far as the 
‘action of the Federal Government was concerned? 
Was it not those who had defeated the obvious 
intention-of the framers of the Federal Constitution, 
to make ita hard-money Government? Was it not 
those who, in the early history of this Government, 
had established a national bank, and thus fixed on 


~-chiarge of tampering with the currency, and experi- 
r menting on. that delicate question, was due, and 
most dppropriately due, to that party who had 
introduced, and continued to advocate, a paper 


which, they had not only experimented on the cur- 
rency, but also on the Constitutiow'ynder which they 
had professed to act. To. recall the. Government 
to the course on this subject, which he:soiemnly 
believed to be that originally designed by those who 


‚experiments of those who advocated a national 
bank, was the great object which the friends of the 
present administration were endeavoring to. accom- 
lish. -> 

P If to bring the Government back, in this respect, 
to what its framers intended it, if to restore it to 
the true constitutional currency, constitute experi- 
ments, he, for one, was content to share in the 
reproach, in common with his political friends, 
which might be incurred by it. 

But it seemed that the gentleman from South 
| Carolina. was. not- only opposed.to what he had 
characterized as experiments, but he was most anx- 
ious that, the people should get rid also of the 
experimenters. i In this he was unquestionably sin- 
cere, as it would.no doubt gratify that gentleman 
to see his politicai friends placed in power: The 
public good which the gentleman held out as likely 
to result from this change, reminded him, however, 
of an anecdote he had read of a queen of England, 
of German origin, who had but shortly before 
arrived in that country. - While riding out one day 
in her carriage, she was saluted by many of the 
people of London with acclamations of great joy 
and respect; in return for which she most gra- 
ciously assured them that she had “come to England 
for their gouds.” ‘“ Yes,” added one of those in 
the crowd, “and for onr chattels too.” Mr. B. 
must be excused if he expressed the belief that the 
gentleman and his friends. felt quite as much inte- 
rest in the latter as they did about the former of 
those considerations. 5 

The honorable Senator (Mr. Preston) has had 
recourse to his fruitful imagination to aid him in 
presenting the policy of the administration, in rela- 
tion to its financial affairs, in the most unfavorable 
light.: He represents it as a constant succession of 
changes—one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, 
and likens its course to the signs in the celestial 
system, to illustrate what he is pleased to consider 
its ever varying policy. He had undertaken freely 
to condemn all its imputed aberrations, -but had 
not pointed out the manner in which they were to 
be corrected. He had undertaken to define the po- 
sition of those to whom he stands opposed in poli- 
tics, but has left it in some doubt under which of 
the signs of the political zodiac he himself will be 
found But, if he did not err greatly, from certain 
mysterious givings out, which had fallen from that 
gentieman in the course of his remarks, he would 
finally settle down under the inauspicious sign of a 
- national bank. =- ; 
He had heard thz remarks of the gentleman from 


. tħe country the paper system? The often-repeated ` 


system under the Federal. Goverament, in doing, 


formed it, and to rescue it from the paper money’ 
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Georgia, (Mr. King,) in relation to the Message of 
the President of the United States, with mineled 
feelings of regret and surprise.. He must be per- 
mitted to say, that he had done great injustice to 
that able document, characterized as it was, in- his 
opinion, by decision, moderation, and dignity. The 
gentleman: from Georgia bad taken issue with 
the President chiefly as regarded the expansion of 
the paper system, alleged by him to have taken 
place-cotemporaneously in Engiand with the ex- 
pansion in this country, and also as to the amount 
of foreign debt owing from our citizens, which is esti- 
mated in the Message at thirty millions of dollars, on 
the Ist of March last. Mr. B- had thought, as well 


- from the debates in the British Parliament as from 


such writings of that country on that subject as had 
fallen under his notice, that the expansion of the 
paper system there, in the. last few years, was 
almost universally admitted. The gentleman from 
Georgia was the first, so far as he was informed, 
to attempt to controvert this opinion. This he had 
endeavored to do by reading a statement of the 
amount of bank notes in circulation in England for 
the last four-or five years, in order to show that it 
had increased but little in that. period. He then 
draws the conclusion, because the amount of. bank 
notes have not much increased in that time, that 
the paper system had undergone no material ex- 
pansion in that country. 

This was a very fallacious standard, remarked 
Mr, B. by which to judge of the extent of business 
done by banks. Their transactions, in paper of 
various kinds, were-often very large, when the 
amount of their notes in circulation was compara- 
tively small.. That the rule assumed by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia was not a fatr one by which 
to test:this question, and that an expansion of. the 
paper system, toa very great extent, had taken 
place in England, he begged permission to read a 
few sentences from an essay on banking, in a late 
number of that very ably conducted journal, the 
Edinburgh Review. After exhibiting the great 
number of joint stock banks which had lately been 
established in England, the writer makes the  fo!- 
lowing very jnst remarks: “This rapid increase in 
the number and in the issues of the joint. stock 
banks, has been, in part, a consequence, but ina 
much greater degree; a cause, of the late rise of 
prices, and of the existing excitement. But we 
should fall into the greatest possible error, if we 
supposed that ihe influence of the banks in question 
was tobe measured by the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation, payable on demand. These, in fact, con- 
stitute but a comparatively, small portion of their 
obligations. Most of them have been in.the habit 
of trading, not on their own capital or on the de- 
posiies made with them, but on credit obtained in 
the metropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retain- 


ing the bills and other securities they -have dis- 


counted in their coffers till they are paid, many 
banks have been in the habit of forwarding them to 
London te be rediscounted.. To such an extent has 
this system been carried, that we are well assured 
that certain banks, with less ihan five hundred 
thousand pounds of paid up capital, have discounted 
bills and made advances io the extent of from 
five to siz millions, and the engagements of others 
have even been mere inecnrmensurate with their 
capital.” Here, then, is a statement fally proving 
the expansion of the paper system in England, ds 
alleged in the Message, and establishing the im- 
portant fact that the national bank of England is 
incompetent to regulate it, and to prevent its run- 
ning into those excesses, prompted by the inherent 
principles of the system itself. The great num- 
ber of bankruptcies which, a short time since, oc- 
curred in the great commercial cities of England, 
was another proof that went to show the existence 
there of the same speculating mania which had 
produced such calamitous consequences in this 
country.. He had, sot long since, seen it mention- 
ed, in.some of the publications of the day, that the 
number of failures, among the merchants. and 
traders in England, was much greater than the 
newspapers of that ceuntry had given an ac- 
count ‘of. There it was not necessary, for po- 
litical purposes, to send forth. exaggerated ac- 
counts of. mercantile distresses, and to publish 
daily bulletins of mercantile failures, to alarm 
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the. country. The disgraceful and extraordinary + 


avidity with which disasters of that kind had been:: 


trumpeted. to the world, by a large portion of- the 
opposition press in this country, often magnified 

greatly beyond what in reality they. were, afforded 

a melancholy example of the reckiess spirit of par- ` 
ty, which had proved itself bat too ready to sacri- 
fice commerce, credit, country, and every thing: 
that was sacred, to the advancement of factious’ 
purposes. i 

There was another circumstance, which he had - 

often seen stated in the publications of the day,and - 
. which remained uncontradicted, so far.as he knew, 
that, of itself, and ‘in itself, furnished. the most ir- 
reiragable proof of the-undue extensioa of the pa- 
par system in England; and that a spirit of wild’ 
speculation had been abroad there as well as on` 
this side of the Atlantic. Many of her great bank- 
ing houses connected with the American trade, are’ 
said to have actually despatched agents to the large’ 
commercial cities of this country, for the purpose’ 
of offering the most extended credit facilities to our 
> merchants. - It. was in this. way; that many who 
but a little while before were clerks, without 
either the capital or experience necessary to con~ 
duct large mercantile operations, were, suddenly 
converted int? great importing merchants; and ` 
having failed. for millions, the consequences of 
their own imprudence were now to be charged to 
the policy of the administration. It was this sti- 
mulas to overtrading, which had been furnished by 
the great. expansion of the paper system in that 
country, united with the same cause here, that had 
proved so disastrous to the merchants of our large 
cities. The very excitement which had character- 
ized it, in England as well as in America, clearly 
made out its diseased state there as well as here. 

Asto the second issue which the gentleman from 
Georgia had made up with the President, no pre- 
cise data had been furnished to. the. country by 
which it could accurately be decided. The Presi- 
dent,. in. his Message, estimates: the amount of 
debtowing in Europe, from. our citizens, on. the 
first .of March. last, at about thirty millions. 
The gentleman from Georgia thinks it much 
larger, and undertakes to prove it, by adding to 
what he supposes to be the mercantile’ debt, all the 
loans which have been negotiated. insEurope, by 
banks, railroad companies, and. other corporations in 
his country. . The President strely had ‘never in- 
tended to comprehend, in his estimate, all the debts 
and loans contracted in Europe by ‘corporations, 
sume of which were payable not until many years 
hence. On the contrary, he speaks of the debts: 
which had been contracted. by. our “citizens,” thus 
obviously alluding to the mercantile :debts:due -by 
individuals, as distinguished from those contracted by 
corporations. As he had already remarked, we had no 
means: of: arriving at certainty in estimating the 
foreign mereantile debt. He had, however funder- 
stood that the best informed merchants had sup- 
posed it not to have exceeded the sum of thirty 
millions-on the first of March last. . Its rapid liqui- 
dation, as is proven. by the great fall in the pre- 
mium on bills of exchange on England, goes great- 
ly. to favor the supposition that it had not:exceeded 
tkat amount, or otherwise it could not have been 
so much reduced in so short a time. 

The gentleman from Georgia attributes much of 
the disaster which has fallen on the nation, in its 
pecuniary affairs, to the. policy of the late Presi- 
dent in relation to the national bank, and thinks 
that what he has been pleased. to eall “glory,” is 
in a-rapid state of depreciation. Mr. B. was neither 


an-admirer of what was called national glory nor > 


of individual glory. . If, however, it was meant to 
convey the idea that the distinguished individual 
who had lately retired from the station of Chief 
Magistrate of this nation to private life, no longer 
enjoyed that exalted eminence in public esteem 
which he had before occupied as a patriot states- 
man, he begged permission to differ from him. In 
the single act which the gentleman from Georgia 
had complained of, the late President had done 
enough fo entitle him to imperishable fame, and to 
hand his name down to future ages as one of the 
great benefactors of mankind. In adding his hum- 
ble testimony to the eminent public services of the 
late President, he was the moré gratified to do so 


as it-was a just tribute due to an individual now no 

longer-in.the possession of official station, but in 

the unostgntations retirement of private life. 
He-could not concur with those. who sought a so- 


lution ef: the causes which had brought about the. 


present commercial distress. and embarrassment of 
the country in the policy of the late administration. 


: Cause. did not more certainly produce. effect than 


did the paper. system occasional revulsions. in 
trade and commerce, whether it existed’in the form 
of a national bank or of Stale institutions: This was 
undeniably proven by parallel cases of distress, 
which had occurred in this country during. the ex- 
istence of the late national bank, and which. had 
repeatedly occuirredin England with a-similar in- 
stitution. But, besides the. ordinary tendency of 
that system to visit on the country occasional pecu- 
niary distress, he saw, in the violent political war- 
fare which the United States Bank and its indefa- 
tigable partisans had waged against the party in 
power. for the last five or six years, many of the 
causes which had led to the present state of things, 
and which the real perpetrators, with characteristic 
dexterity, were now endeavoring to charge to the 
policy of the laté and present administrations. 

The primary causes which had led to this catas- 
trophe, in his opinion, were not of recent date, but 
had their origin some five or six years back. They 
originated in that rapid-succession of expansions 
and contractions resorted to by the United States 
Bank when it was seeking to effect a recharter. 
The history of no similar institution in the-world 
had been marked by so many and such sud- 
den fluctuations in its management. Unless all 
past experience in banking is false, unless all that 
has been written by the wisest men on this subject 
is to be repudiated as untrue, this course of itself 
was sufficient to give an impulse to that spirit of 
speculation, which, roused into action then, has 
since spread far and wide over the country. 

Among the most. effectual of these expansions 
by the Bank of the United States in doing mis- 
chief, was that in the latter part of the year 1834, 
and in the beginning of that of 1835, by which 
it increased its discounts, im the course. of afew 
months, from about forty-five millions of dollars 
to about sixty-five millions. It would be borne in 
mind, that this enormous increase took place some 
time after the removal of the public deposites from 
that institution, and after the State banks, strength- 
ened by receiving them, had filled the vacuum in 
the moneyed circulation of the country, occasioned 


t by the great reductions in its loans made by the 


Bank of the United States shortly. after the depo- 
sites were removed. The. United States Bank 


having thus discounted largely, when: the: channels 


of circulation were already full, powérfully contri- 
buted to create that redundancy in thé paper system 


which has since produced so much mischief., 


Besides he would ask what. periód has there been, 

since that time, that the country:Has enjoyed re- 
t 7 

pose, from the violent and contingal assaults made 


by that bank, and the powerfal. party.avhich has’ 


acted with it, on the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment? What expedient has been left untried by 
them to frustrate and defeat that policy? Is it, 
therefore, now to be tolerated, that the. perpetrators 
of so much of this mischief are to escape 
raising a false clamor against others? Imperceptible 
and difficult of detection as the means often were 
employed by a great moneyed power to accomplish: 
its purposes, yet he could not doubt that the pub- 
lic inteligence was fully competent to understand 
the sinister agency which had labored with un- 
tiring perseverance, and at the hazard of destroying 
the prosperity of the country, to effect its designs. 
They had heard much of reproach and vitu- 
peration cast on the administration for having, as 
was alleged, failed to present some plan by which 
to relieve the country of itsembarrassments Did 
gentlemen suppose, when they seemed to consider 
Congress so entirely competent to relieve the coun- 
try from its embarrassments, that it would pay the 


“debts of those involved, and restore the losses of 
‘those who had been unfortunate? 
edge of the principles of the Constitution forbade 


Their know- 


tHe'guppocition that this was the plan of relief de- 
sired by them. Every measure of relief, which, 
in his judgment, the exigencies of the times cailed 


‘the banks to pay over the Government 


by- 


for, and which was-compatible withthe-Constitu- 
tion, had been: presented for their consideration;and 
had received the.sanctionzof :that:bodye:° pe 
Was the bill whi¢hextended.a:‘very) Jiberal.an- 
dulgence to the merchants:.on a ‘large: amountiof ” 
debt due to the Goverament,. a: measure» bringing 

ne relief}. Was the bill granting further:tim 
adeposites, 


and which would ‘enable them- to., extend itore 
lenity to their debtors, of no value to the communi- 
ty?.. Would the bill which proposed.-the issuing 
of ten millions of ‘Treasury notes; rendered neces- 
sary by the indulgence extended t0 the merchants 
and deposite banks, produce no ‘beneficial, eflect? 
‘The very anticipation of the passage of. these Meas- 
sures, andof the latter more especially, it. was said, 
had already, in conjunction with other causes, pto- 
duced a favorable. lafluence. on the money market 
in the large cities: . If gentlemen imopposition, 
who. had presented: such exaggerated. pictures of 
distress, knew of other and better. remedies than:those 
already proposed, ‘and did not bring them forward, 
the country would hold them.:answeérable for a:de- 
reliction of public: duty. "The physician wwho:stood 
by and witnessed the agonies of. thé patier d 
who knew the remedy, and yet would not-apply.it, . 
was guilty of culpable- negligence. A: :natidrial 
bank, though not openly avowed as sueéh, ‘isyno 
doubt, in the estimation of gentlemen, the sove- 
reign cure for the. distresses: of. the times... Why, 
then, is it not proposed? Wherefore. is there:delay : 
in bringing it forward? Isit apprehended that: the 
patient is not yet-sufficiently. afflicted -by:distress: to 
make him willing to receive the remedy? :Ts it 
necessary that he should be further. tortwired::by) | 
bank chastisements, and alarmed ‘by: panic. eries 
of distress, to subdue him to an acquiescence:in ithe 
plans of those who have his good so much‘at heart? 
This plan of operations had been once before tried : 
it had failed then, and he predicted it would’fail . 
again. ; foe nae iga a 
- Having, said Mr::B. replied: to some. remarks of 
honorable gentlemen which . he. considered! of a 
character requiring especial notice; ‘ne: would, now 


‘present some of the principal considerations which 


had induced him to give the bill then before them, 
and the amendment proposed iby. the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) his. cordial sanc- 
tion and supporte- The same considerations«.of. 
wisdom and of common prudence whieh would ` 
induce an individual to-change an agent im:whom 
he had reposed a trast, and who had proved’una- 
faithful or incompetent, should admonish us, in our 
public capacity, to withdraw our confidence from 
those fiscal agents of the.Governmeat.whochad so 
signally failed in performing the duties undertaken 
by them. The State banks hac been tried as'fiseal 
agents of the Government, undeér.circumstanées:the 
most favorable to success: : The natiom’had: seen, 
with astonishment, in a period of profound: peace, 
with no public debt burthening our resources aud 
witha Treasury abounding. in means beyoad.all 
former example, the Government of the United 
States suddenly deprived of the means to carry on 
its ordinary operations, by the determination of:the 
banks having possession of its revenues to suspend 
specie payments. Was it the part of wisdom, under 
such circumstances, to renew the connection be- 
tween the Government and the banks? Was it 
proper for those entrasted with the duty of conduct- 
ing public affairs, again to subjectthe Government 
to. the recurrence ' of the same evil, with, perhaps, 
still more aggravated injury? PRS 
For one;ihe wished to see the Federal- Govern- 
ment. taken- cat of the keeping of irresponsible 
banking corporations, and subject to be controlled 
‘alone by the will of the people,-its only: legitimate 
masters. So long as banks: were made the:déposi- 
tories of the public revenue, the Government was 
dependent on them in conducting its. rost- impor- 
lant operations, either in peace or in war. Its 
action might be arrested by: their withhoiding its 
means in periods of the: greatest public emergency. 
It could not ia war command a squadron to sail 
or put a battalion in motion, if the banks entrusted 
with its revenue should determine to withhold: it. 
Its very existence-might be endangered by being 
brought. to. a pause for the want of means... The 
reflection’ way humiliating, that. a.-Geverriment, 
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which was noble in the republican simplicity of its | 


* structure, and destined to solve the problem of the 
capacity of man to govern himself, should be made 
to depend on the will of banking corporations for 
so important an element of its success as the cer- 

-tain command; ‘of its revenue. In placing it, in 

ofthis. way, at their mercy, it was exposed in: its 

financial affairs to all the evil influences which they 
< might exert, whether arising from caprice, political 
hostility; or the. vicissitudes of trade...Nor was 

¿this exhibiting the danger arising from this system 
An- its true extent. It could be demonstrated that 

<- the banks of any single one of the large commercial 

Gilies, in. a period of over-trading, would have it 
entirely in-their-power, by suspending. specie pay- 
ments, to compel a: general suspension of all the 
banks. throughout the United States; and, by doing 
so, arrest the regular operations of the Govern- 

„ment! The banks of a single city in one of the 
eastern States, ata very gloomy period of the last 
war, availing themselves of the balances which had 
accumuiated in their favor, in the course of trade, 
against the large commercial cities of the middle 
States, had, by a demand on, them for payment in 


specie, caused a suspension by the banks through- 


. out. the United States | This: movement: siruck a 
: blow at the: Government, which had: well. nigh 
proved fatal to the success of all its operations in 
athe (great contest in which it was then engaged. 
. That it was, ina great degree, the result of hos- 
tility tò the cause in which the country had 
embarked, was then extensively believed, nor has 
that impression to this. day been removed. 
» $ Fhe: State banks are, from the course of com- 
mercial transactions, so intimately and closely con- 
nected together; that. what affects any portion of 
‘.them in any one of. the principal cities, is, to a 
‘greater.or less extent, felt by all.. The stoppage of 
‘the banks at either of the great commercial points, 
“almost. withthe quickness of electricity is felt by 
all, and is followed by all throughout the country, 
as a measure of self-protection. If this was proven 
to have been the case by the occurrence of that 
kind which. took place in the last war, the circum- 
stances of the country. which now exist, are still 
„mòre peculiarly calculated to. produce such a re~ 
suit. ‘The: great ‘increase in our internal trade, as 
well as foreign Commerce, andthe rapidity of com- 
munication now existing between the remotest 
points of our country, had produced a still closer 
connection and sympathy between the banks than 
formerly existed, and doubly subjected all to. the 
danger of:being affected by causes operating on a 
ufeio. at a single great commercial point. 
|: He had shown the great uncertainty and danger 
which the Government, by depositing its revenue 
: with the banks, would be continually liable to, in 
its financial affairs: He had shown that these re- 
- sults might be brought about by the determination 
of the banks, at a single leading commercial city. 
Was: it the dictate. of wisdom thus to place this 
already great and rapidly growing Republic under 
the’control ofa few. great commercial cities, nm a 
matter so materially involving its success, as well 
as its very being? Was it sound policy in that way 
40° éxpose. its’ financial action to the deleterious in- 
fiuence.of ‘the national bank.of Eugland, and the 
»great moneyed power of that country? Much the 
larger portion of the foreign commerce. carried on 
by our great: cities was with England. He was 
informed thateven a very. large portion of the trade 
carried on by American merchants with other 
foreign countries, was conducted by means of credit 
obtained throagh the great banking houses in that 
country. 

It was the misfortune of our great cities, if it was 
to be regarded as such, almost constantly to stand 
indebted to England in a very large amount. 
Whenever our merchants overtraded with her toany 

considerable extent, her national bank couid, if she 
chose it, produce a pressure through them on our 
city banks, and produce the hazard of their stopping 
specie payments. Fier powerful agency to accom- 
plish such a catastrophe may be seen in the suspen- 
sion:of spécie payments by all of our banks which 
has. lately-occarred in this country. The first 
. movement whichled.to that unfortunate result was 
that made. by that: bank, by which she compelled 
- thefgreat- banking houses of .England, connected 


with the. American trade, to discredit American 
merchants: Indebied to England as they were in 
a sum estimated at about thirty millions, and una- 
ble longer to draw bills to meet their payments on 
her banking houses, which had before given them 
almost unlimited credit, they were driven to the 
only other expedient left them of making remit- 


tances in specie, the demand for which compelled - 


the banks first in our great commercial emporiu 
to close their vaults. Py ; eee 

Nor would a narionaL BANK have shared a dif- 
ferent fate, if one had been in existence, under the 
same overwhelming causes. It would, no doubt, 
have been forced, under the great and extraordi- 
nary pressure for specie, to have yielded to the 
storm. To re-unite the Government with the 


| banks, would be, therefore, to subject it, in a 


period of over-trading, to’ the dangerous influence of 
the great moneyed power of England, operating at 
such a time, first on our merchants engaged in fo- 
reign trade, next on the banks, and, through them, 
onthe finances of the Government. {fiis indepen- 
dence was to be preserved—if its regular constitu- 
tional action was to be kept up, impelled alone by 
the vigor of the public will—then the separation of 
its financial interests from the banks entirely was 
a measure indispensable. That alone. could se- 
cure to the people, in its administration, those great 
and important ends in a republican form of Go- 
vernment to which he had alluded, and free it 
from the extraneous. influences which threatened 
such serious mischief 

Nothing, said Mr. B. was of greater importance 
to the happiness: and. prosperity of a people, than 
stability in the monetary concerns of a country. 
Could any one hope to see so desirable an object 
accomplished so long as the Government remained 
connected with the banks by whom the’circulating 
medium of the country was almost entirely sup- 
plied? Could any one hope to see an end of those 
wars on tne currency, which had been so inces- 
santly waged, for some years past, by the party 
opposed to the administration, in the hope to eon- 
vince the people that they had acted unwisely 
in refusing to agree to-the recharter of the national 
bank? Was itto be expected, if the Government 


- was again re-united to the banks, that party vio- 


lence and ambition would not again sirike at the 
moneyed affairs of the country, constituting as they 
did the most sensitive nerve in the body. politic, 
with a view to drive the administration from 
power? When the national bank’ was. refused a 
recharter, it became the signal for that attack on 
the State banks, which has been sò incessantly 
kept up ever since. The removal of the 
public deposites from that institation, furnished 
another excuse for the same course of hostility, 
greatly embittered by their having been placed by 
the Government in the State banks. When com- 
mercial embarrassments began to thicken over the 
country, when: it was plainly perceived by the 
keen-eyed sagacity of the managers of the moneyed 
power, that the banks had. endangered themselves 
by excessive issues, then it was that the war was 
pushed with renewed vigor, in the hope, no doubt, 
that the blow which would resalt from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments would prove decisive of 
the fate of the administration. 

He had noticed some weeks previous: to the 
banks having stopped specie payments, the simul- 
taneous movements of certain - presses, devoted. to 
the interests of the Bank of the United States, tend- 
ing to produce that result. They predicted that 
the banks would stop, and some of them zea- 
lously urged them to that course. 
positively know that’ it was their design, 
through the instrnmentality of a panic, to bring 
about that result, to which their labors had power- 
fully tended for so long a time; but the time, the 
manner, and . the circumstances, all went strongly 
to favor that supposition. The lime selected for this 
movement, when mercantile failures were daily 
occurring, was of all others the mast favorable to 
produce distrust and: alarm -in the publi¢ mind, as 
to the solvency of the banks,.and consequently, to 
cause a. general demand on them for specie, by 
depositors, and those who held their notes. - The 
manner of the attack, by commencing it about the 
same time-at three. or four important points, distant 


© Government and the banks. 


He did not- 


from each other, showed it to be, if nota matter of 
concert, at any rate asingular coincidence. The 
circumstances under. which it was made, were ex. 


-ceedingly well calculated to produce the political 


effect doubtless ardently desired by those engaged 
in the crusade against the administration. Very 


“many of our citizens were involved in heavy 


pecuniary embarrassments, the fruits of the wildest 
speculation. The States—many of them in the 
anticipation of receiving their proportion of the 
surplus revenue-—had embarked in expensive plans 
of improvement; and the whole of the pubic reve- 
nue belonging to the General Government was 
deposited in the banks thus liable to. be affected. In 
this state of things, it was no doubt imagined by 
many of those who are desperately determined on 
producing a political revolution, that to stop the 
banks was lo pull down the administration. It was a 
blow which, by the sufferings it inflicted, was to 
awaken the slumbering community to the merits of 
a national bank. It would disappoint the States in 
their expectations of receiving the surplus revenue. 
Finally, that it would stop the wheels of Govern- 
ment, and afford the enemies of those in power the 
opportunity of exultingly pointing to its bank- 
rupley, and proclaiming the mismanagement of its 
revenues.. He regarded the great body of those in 
opposition as honest and patriotic citizens, and was 
far from. believing that they were prompted by such 
motives as he had alluded. to; but at the same time 
he felt regret at being compelled to express the 
belief, forced on him by the circumstances he had 
described, that there were some to be found among 
them ready to compass. their objects at the expense 
of the prosperity and best interests of their country. 

It would not, he thought, be doubted, on a can- 
did review of the history of the Jast three or four 
years, that the connection between the Government 
and the banks had invited and been made the cause 
of the harassing warfare which, to subserve party 
purposes, had been, in that space of time, almost 
constantly kept up against the deposite banks; and, 
consequently, affecting to a great extent the inte- 
rests and business of the country. The streams of 
the money circulation never. can run clear or 
smooth while they are liable to be muddied and 
lashed into impetuous violence by. being mingled 
with political excitement. ‘The country will be 
perpetually liable to experience inundations at 
one time in its-circulation, and at another to suffer 
sudden reactions. The true remedy is, then, to remove 
the’ cause, by severing the connection between the 
By doing this, many 
of the most powerful motives to produce agitation 
on. this most delicate and sensitive question will be 
effectually removed. 

Another consideration, by no means of secondary 
importance, in favor of such a step, is the expe- 
diency, if not absolute necessity, of confining within 
more moderate bounds the relation of debtor and 
creditor between the Government and its citizens. 
While the banks are employed as the depositories 
of the public revenue, they must necessarily loan 
itout to individuals, to indemnify themselves for the 
trouble and risk in keeping it, and for the interest 
which they are bound to pay on it to the Govern- 
ment, The public money thus loaned ont by them, 
though nominally due to the banks, is, in reality, 
owing to the Government. ‘The relation of debtor 
to it, in this way, becomes ramified throughout 
every part of the country; a relation which, when it 
exists to any considerable extent, is dangerous to 
the existence of the Government which creates it, 
and destructive of patriotic sentiment in the citizen. 
It is the firebrand by which faction may inflame 
public feeling, and by which civil war may be 
lighted up. If the Government is at any time com- 
pelled to demand its money from the banks,. when 
they are pressed, designing politicians would. not 
fail to ascribe the pressure which it might oecasion 
to tyrannical and unworthy motives. 

-Let us suppose that the Government, at the. pre- 
sent time, instead of granting indulgence to the de- 
faulting banks for the large amount.of money due 
it, was to yield to its necessities; and resort. to 
rigid measures to enforce its immediate payment, 


- ean any one doubt but that appeals would-be made 


to‘all. the interested and selfish motives of those 
who are indebted, to: array them against those. at 
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present in power? ‘We need only refer to the cir- 
minal: conduct ofa certain class of individuals, 
who had threatened resistance to the Government 
mot.long since, because the postages were demaiid- 
ed of them in the legal currency of the United 
‘States, when they well-Knew it would be an open 
‘violation of jaw for officers of the Government to 
receive any other. 


The measure proposed was no innovation on the 


principles of our Government; but was, in fact, a 
revival of those practised on in the early days of 
the Republic, under the very extensive powers given 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by the law first or- 
ganizing that department. When but few banks 
wxisted at that time, individuals engaged. in the col- 
Hection-of the revenue, in many instances, were re- 
‘quired to keep and disburse the public moneys, 
when called on by that officer. To him, the 
‘system of collecting,. keeping, and disbursing 
the public moneys of the Federal Government, 
through its own officers, was te. most obvi- 
ous and simple that could’ be devised. ‘Nothing 
appeared more natural and appropriate, than 
that a Government should execute its own 
laws, through officers appointed by itself, and ac- 
countable to its authority. When the Constitution 
was framed, there were but few banks in the United 
States. Its framers, therefore, must have intended 
that its finances should be managed by its own offi- 
cers; otherwisethey would have given the power, in 
that instrament, to Congress, to create a bank cor- 
poration for that purpose. As the system now pro- 
posed, therefore, was that evidently intended by the 
framers of the Constitution, gentlemen paid them 
“put a poor compliment when they denounced it as 
fraught with so much danger to the liberties of the 
people. Of nothing was he more entirely con- 
vinced, than that its tendency was to lessen greatly 
“Executive patronage, instead of to increase it, as had 
Deen so confidently insisted on by those who were 
opposed to it. -It proposed no addition to thé num- 
ber of public officers already existing. It involved 
an expense of only: comparatively trifling amount. 
Where then was the increased patronage so much 
complamed of? That it would greatly diminish 
the patronage of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment to discontinue the employment of the 
State banks as its fiscal agents, the speeches of gen- 
tlemen in opposition could be cited abundantly to 
‘prove. 

When the law was, at a former session, under 
consideration, by which they were made the depu- 
sitories of the public revenue, it was then repre- 
sented by them as placitg the State banks utder 
the control of the Executive; and organizing a mo- 
neyed power to be wielded at his will for the de- 
struction of the liberties of the country. Politically 
hostile to the administration, as he believed much 
the larger portion of those who managed them were, 
jn reality, they brought no strength to the party in 

ower, but were rather the source of weakness. 
ut to an administration of congenial politics with 
themselves, they could bring a power and influence, 
dangerous’ to the liberties of the’ country. By 


ceasing to employ them, the Government in ef- 


fect removed the means ofits influence froma vast f 


number of persons wko were engaged in managing 
those institutions, and, so far as their fiscal agency 
was concerned, were to be regarded as its officers. 


It was then almost susceptible of positive demon- 
stration, that the proposed measure, by greatly re- 
ducing the number of those engaged in conducting 
the fiscal affairs of the Government, to that extent 
diminished the patronage of the Government. 


The President, in recommending a severance of 
the connection between the Government and. the 
banks, had. assumed an attitude of dignified firm- 
ness and moral elevation, worthy the character of 
the Chief, Magistrate of the nation. it carried out 
the doctrine into practice, that simplicity in the ad- 
ministration of a Government founded on the. 
will. of the. people, while it is the readiest means 
of perpetuating its principles, is the surest way of 
‘securing their esteem and approbation. Tt volun- 
tarily- proposed to relinquish whatever of power 
and influence- might be. derived to the Executive 
branch ofthe Government from:a connection with 
moneyed: institutions, and in. doing'so, would leave 


it to repose on the wisdom of its policy, and the 
merits of its measures, for public support. 

The objection, said Mr. B. that to-carry into ei~ 
féct the measure proposed, would bean attack on 
the banking institutions of the country, and, through 
them, on the people, was to his mind equally un- 
founded. 3 : 

Unless it could be proved that the banks were the 
people, it would, he thought, be difficult to establish 
this assumption. ` He mew that the paper system 
was rapidly gaining a powerful ascendancy over 
public opinion; but ithad not yet so entirely usurped 
their privileges and prerogatives, as to make them 
and the banks convertible terms. What right, he 


would ask, had the banks to the custody and enjoy- 


ment of the public revenue? Was itat all necessary 
to the maintenance of. their proper credit, that they 
should be employed to manage it? The first inquiry 
was answered by the conduct of the banks, in with- 
holding from the Government its means, and thas 
crippling its. operations. To the second, it ‘may 
very properly be answered that, they, like indivi- 
duals, should be left to their own intrinsic merits 
and means to sustain their credit. If they conduct 
their business on prudent and sound principles of 
banking, and act with honesty and fairness in their 
transactions, their credit will be, as a matter of 
course, established. ‘To that extent they are entitled 
to credit, and no more. Any other credit beyond 
that is fictitious, and productive of injurious conse- 
quences. ` 

Many of the banks who had been in posses- 
sion of the Government deposites, had no doubt 
been injured by the excerses to which they had 
been stimulated in consequence cf it, excesses pro- 


had borrowed of them. Its tendency was to ex- 
pand the paper system beyond its proper bounds, 
by enabling the barks to discount largely on funds 
not their own; and when called for, as they must of 
necessity be by Government at short intervals, the 
frequent consequence would be a pressure on the 
community by the banks who loaned them, that 
they might be enabled to meet the Government de- 
mand. The effect then of using the banks as de- 
positories, in this point of view, is to produce fiuc- 
tuations in the bank note currency of the country, 
and to produce those shocks in trade and busi- 
ness, so detrimental to, both. 

An objection not less specious and unfounded, 
than that which he had just noticed, and which 
had been used as an argument against the policy 
of the bill, was that it attacked, what, in his judg- 
ment, was erroneously called the credit system. 
Towards the true credit system of the country, 
none felt more attachment and respect, and a 
more anxious.desire to preserve it, than himself. 
But, if it was meant that the effect of the measure 
would be to put an end to that supendous system 
of legalized fraud and plunder, which, under every 
variety of the paper system, had for some time 
preyed on the industry and prosperity of the 
country, he, for one, would rejoice at such a result. 
He most sincerily wished to see that system of 
credit, which was the offspring of merit, probity, 
or wealth, protected to the fullest extent; but not 
that system which prompts its followers to seek 


their ends through all the avenues of gambling and 


fraudulent speculation. It was a system, by which 
the ‘more honest, but less wary, class of society 
were made viciems of the schemes and. arts of the 
more practiced and designing. 

Among the strong recommendations (continued 
Mr. B.) in favor of placing the public moneys in 
the hands of individual depositories, is the perfect 
and entire power which it affords to the Govern- 
ment at all times, through its agents, to look into 
the state of its funds by actual inspection. The 
bill provides thet the Secretary of the Treasury 


! shall cause examinations of the moneys on hand 


and accounts of each depository to be made at 
least once a year, and as much oftener as he may 
deem necessary; and, for this purpose, authorizes 
him'to appoint special agents. In this way, the 
Government will always be enabled to know the 
actual condition ‘of its finances. This power can 
not be exercised over the State banks, because they 
are corporations existing jndependently of the will 


of Congress, and, therefore, subject to no mode of 
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ving alike injurious to themselves, and those who | 


“the case, in this point of view; bê impro 
„by. thé -efficers of the late bank to-a-committé 


‘moneyed: corporations to evade investigation): 


investigation by the Secretary of the Treasury 
than that afforded oby their retur Nor woi 


nationalbank existed, and was made’ the'de 
tory of the public revenues.” The resistan: 


pointed by the House of Representatives t 
mine. its condition, shows the*power: and 


by those from whom. they hold their charters. 

As to the comparative ‘safety of ‘the ‘two plans, 
in taking care of the public reventė; as a whole it 
was in favor of the system to be conducted by in- 
dividuals. Some of them might, occasionally, be- 
come defaulters; as, in the management of human 
affairs, under the Wisest. system, it was impossible 
to avoid casualties and difficulties. . But, “under no 
circumstances, could it be expected a state of things 
would occur which would deprive the Government 
of the use. of its entire means, as had lately beeh the 
case, by the banks having resorted to a suspension 
of specie payments. In that aspect of the case, 
then, the question of: superior safety was against 
the banks as depositories of the: revenue, ‘and in 
favor of the plan proposed. PPR ip ia 

The proposition of the -gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) so to amend the bilkkas to 
make.the public dues, of every description, aftera 
certain period, payable only in gold or silver coin, 
or in such notes, bills, or paper, issued under theat- 
thority of ‘the United States, as may ‘bè ‘directed 
to be received by law, met his: hearty concurretice. 
The able arguments by which it had already been 
enforced would occasion him “to confine’ his: re- 
marks to a few of the principal benefits which 
would result to the country from its adoption... 5> 

It would, in the first’ place, free’ the Federal 
Government from all the casualties, difficulties, 
and embarrassments with which its. financial 


| action had been so repeatedly oppressed by “the 


receipt. of bank paper,- It. was’ not only. ‘im- 
portant, in the operations of Government,’ hat: it 
should be able promptly to’ command ‘its money, 
but that it should-be of a‘kind universally curret 
as well jn the country as out of it, Money was'the 
great agent which gave to Government its action 
and efficiency. In proportion as it was good, was 
the energy and success of its operations in periods 
of emergency. In proportion as it was debased, 
was itsaction wealrened, and its success jeopardized. 
Much of the success of a Government depended 
on its practising the ‘principles of. justice in its 
transactions with its citizens, by which it inspired 
sentiments of respect, und: strengthened it in’ their 
affections. Disbursing, as‘ it did, annually large 
sums-of money in ‘the public expenditures, ‘made 
throughout the country, it could not fail fo lessen 
those’ sentiments ‘of respect” and:.attachment “by 
making ils payments in‘a currency of less value 
than that recognised -by its Constitution, ‘because, 
in doing so, it would violate the principles of jus- 
tice which itself had established. , 
Again: its tenlency would be, if aided by the 
passage of another bill then on the table, proposing 
to abolish credits in the payment of all the public 
dues, and substitute cash payments in their stead, 
to check that spirit of over-trading and excessive 


importation which had prevailed to such an extent - 


among our merchants engaged in foreign trade. 
From it, evilsof the greatest magnitude had arisen 
to the currency of the country, as well as to our 
trade and commerce at home and abroad: >'The 
great facilities afforded by the banks in obtaining 
loans would powerfully stimulate our merchants:to 
over-trade, so long as bank notes were made receiv- 
able by our laws in payment of the- customs. ~The 
effect of this measure, then, would be to reduce'the 
imports from abroad nearer to'the standard. of. our 
exports, and remove the evil-effects on the business 
and currency of the country, always the ‘consequence 
of over-trading. . In doing this, lhe receipts of the 
Government would be lessened and brough! down 
to a point making it incumbent on it to practice 
economy in ifs-expenditures. ; 
Another effect, of not less public utility, which 
would result from it,‘in his opinion, as auxiliary io 
the benefit: óf placing the public money doe: the 
hands of individual depositories, was the suppres- 
“sion, to a great extent, of that system of fraud and 


rrent, « 
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“speculation: in the public lands, which w was so much 
“anid so justly complained of throughout the coun- 
try. ‘The Specie circular had proved inadequate to 
effect: this object, though-it had, no deubt, contri- 
-buted.to lessen the evil. The specie paid into the 
hands of .the-receivers for the purchase -of public 
lends; «was, under the late .system,~ deposited 
ins the banks, and by them again loaned out 
to, land- speculators, by whom it was again paid to 
the receivets, and. again deposiled in the banks 
othe sane identical specie thus: performing a per- 
petualround,and employed in that way to effect 
numerous purchases in the public lands. If bank 
notes ‘are.again' made receivable id the public dues, 
the facility of obtaining them, by loans from the 
banks, will: revive the spirit of speculation in the 
publie | lands, and the public domain will soon pass 
almost entirely into the hands of speculators. By 
requiring payment in gold and silver, and placing 
it in-the hands of individual depositories. when col- 
‘lected, it effectually cuts off the means of conduct- 
ing these operations: first, because. the banks will 
not loan their specie to speculators, when they 
‘know it will not be returned to them again in the 
shape of Government deposits. Secondly, when 
-paid into the hands. of individual depositories, it 
cannot: be used in loans’ to speculators without in- 
curring very. severe penalties, but will return to 
“eiteulation among. the public only i in the form of 
` Government disbursements. 

Uf the observation that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple would furnish ‘ one currency for the Govern- 
‚ment; and another, of inferior value, for the peo- 
ple, was’ intended, for argument, certainly none 
was more- shallow and easily refuted. If it was 
intended as a: mere attempt at popular delusion, 

„then he would say none was more easily detected. 
s om, he would. ask, did the Government be- 
long, for whom ‘this amoney was to be collected? 
Why, to the people. To whom did the money be- 
long, thus collected? To the people. For whose 
benefit was it to be expended? Certainly for their 
‘benefit. Nothing could be of such great public 
utility, as the steady and regular administration of 
ok wala for which purpose it was to be 
ase! 

If carried into practices} it was: destined, as he. be- 
sHeved, to perform an- eminently beneficial public 
purpose. : It would raise the , Federal Government 

above the influence of bank corporations, and place 


it on its own proper energies, to-discharge the great | 


and important trusts confided tot. It would bring 
into circulation, necessarily, more of the precious 
„metals, and’ cin. ‘that way forma mixed. currency 

now almost exclusively composed of paper. The 
liberties. and prosperity of, the conntry. were now 
almost sinking beneath the. effects and aboses of 
the paper system. The Federal Government was 


‘the only power competent to redeem it from that | 


situation., Tt Was bound, constitutionally, to exert 
‘its “power. to-.reslore, as. far’ as it could, the only 
kind of currency it was authcrized to establish. 
Phat itwould prove of great advantage to the 
country he could nat doubt. Not only to the peo- 
ple themselves, by being the means of diffusing a 
“more-extensive metallic currency, but to the banks, 
likewise, by affording ‘them, in its wider-circula- 
tion, aifund to: recruit from in times of exigency. 
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Inshort, that which was denounced as a measure | 


destructive to the banks , and to the interests of the 
people, was a measure, in his estimation, emi- 
tently calculated 10 benefit both. 


„Mr: B. in conclusion, said it was now very ap- | 


parent, that the decision “of Gongress would be ul- 
imately narrow ed down toa choice between the 
plan of fisca} 
dishment of a national bank. The State banks had, 
‘ona fair trial, proved themselves incapable of fal. 
filling. the duties of such a trast, 
sorted to; would, in all probability, sooner or later, 


vairésestia repetition of the difficulties in which they | 


chad: ‘reeenttly involved the Government and the 
country. :.'Fo ihe creation of a national bank, in 


any form, he had objections of an insuperable cha--: 


vyacter. The: argument made by gentlemen. who 
had preceded him: in’ debate against its constitu- 


tionality; was unanswered and unanswerable. The: 


objections 10 ity as a-meéasure of expediency, were 


equally strong and decisive: The remedy which ʻi 


Lagency, then. proposed, and the estab- | 


and if again re- ` 


it would afford would be worse than the. disease, 
which its friends. professed its capacity 10 relieve. 
Besides its tendency to produce pecuniary distress 
for somé time before it could go into operation, if- 
established ander the pressure of the present pre- 
tended necessity, 1t would be fixed on the country, 
notwithstanding any abuses it might commit, for 
ages. to come. The: argament would be constantly 
and ‘readily used, by its-advocates, that it mast be 
continued, or the prosperity ofthe country rained. 
Es success would bring into power, as a neces- 


sary consequence, the political party who have sup- 


ported such a- system with such: zeal and. perse- 
verance, in all its fortunes. With such an institu- 
ion; devoted,.as it would be, to the party that 


` placed it in ascendancy, the. Government would be- 


come stronger than the people, and their will would 
be superseded. It would be hailed as a triumph 
by the friends of the moneyed:power in America 
and Europe, over that spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence now existing in the Republic. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
Or ALABAMA, 

In the Senaie of ithe United States, Wednesday, Oct. 
4, 1837.—The bill “imposing additional duties, 
as depositories in certain cases, on publie offi- 
cers,” being under consideration, and on its third 
reading— 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama, addressed the Senate to 
ihe following effect: 


Mr. Presipent: Before the vote is taken on the 


-passage of this bill, E must ask the indulgence of 


the Senate for a few moments. ‘Until very recent- 
lv, I had intended to remain silent; but regarding 
the importance-of the measure, its capacity for good 
or evil effects throughout the country, and the re- 
sponsibility of the vote I am about 10 give, lam 
anxious that the principles and views by which I 
am governed shall be correctly understood. 

By the able debate, which has so long occupied 
the Senate, and to which I have listened with the 
deepest interest and attention, the messure before 
us has been made to assume a triple aspect. Shall 
we pass the bill under consideration, and ecnfine 
the receipt.and -disburseinent of the public money 
to individual officers. and agents? Or, shall we 
continue the State banks and local institutions as 
our depositories and agents? °Or, wid it be bet- ` 
ter to charter a national bank? or recharter the late 
bank of the United States? Thus has been brought 
in review the whole history of the Government, as 
regards its financial affairs, and its agency in regu- 
lating the currency of the country. 

I confegs, sir, when this delicaté and Imporiant 
subject was first brought forward, T had some hesi- 
tation, some doubt, as to its prabable tendency ; 


but the more I have refieeted,: deliberated). investi- |f 


gated. the subject,:the’beter have become satished. 


- that its effects will be. galutary, . in regard to the 


immediate interests of the Government itself, and 
that they will not-be pernicious; but, on the con- 
trary, beneficial to the interests of the people—our 


constituents, 


As the measure was first. proposed by the Com- | 
mittee on Finance, I apprehended the disconnec- 
tion—divorce, if you choose—of the Government 
from the banks would be too, sudden, and would 
consequently cripple the banks; :and occasion a 
shock in the monetary affairs of ‘the country gene- 
rally. But, sir, these ` apprehensions have been 
obviated and removed by. the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South. Carolina, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) as itis now modified. Under that amend- 
ment, the bills of such banks.as now pay specie, or 
as may think proper to resume specie payments, 
will be receivable in payment, and to the full 
amount, of all public dues, for customs, lands, cte, 
till the Ist of January, 1839 ; thereafter, three- 
fourths of such public dues, til the Ist of January, 
1840; thereafter, one-half till the Ist of January, 
1841; and, thereafter, one-fourth till the Ist of 
January, 1842. 

Here, tben, is inducement he ia out to the banks 
now paying to continue, and to such as have stop- 
ped-tò resume specie payments. We say to them, 


-in effect: “ We invite you to resume specie pay- 


this, and. we will endorse: your notes.” 


edlation, and thus, almost in a moment, 
‘the value of property one-third; sometimes one- 


anaa 


ments; show. that you are solvent, that your notes 
are.cenvertible into specie when desirable, and.we 
will receive them in payment for public lands, and 
for all other revenue;” in the strong language of 
some of the gentlemen who have addressed. us, “do 
What 
stronger motive could be held out to such banking 
institutions as are so! Ivent, honest, and desirous to 
effectuate the- -purposes of their creation? If the 
public interest and. convenience be the object of 
bank directors, as legitimately they ought, would 
they not, by responding. to this invitation and offer 
on our part, give greater value to their paper, give it 
a wider circufation, and adapt it to the use and inte- 
rest of the community? And would not such banks 
as resumed at once derive all the advantages of 
superior eredit, farnish the circulating medium, 
and do the business of the country, to the exclusion 
of such as failed or refused to comply? The an- 
swer is palpable; no man can doubt on these ques- 
tions. 

Again, sir: The change in the mode of collecting 
the public revenue, in the kind of money receiva- 
ble for it, will be so gradual as to occasion no 
shock whatever, to the credit of the banks, or to 
the commercial community. Before we- entirely 


: discontinue receiving bank paper, more than four 


years. will have elapsed. All this time will be 


` allowed for the banks and merchants to adapt their 


business to the new system contemplated, and con- 
form their business to the new state of things. It 
will give time for the State Legislatures to regulate 
their “banking institations, so, as, in future, to pre- 
vent over-issues of paper—to restrain them from 
generating, or encouraging, a spirit of over-trading, 
and inordinate speculation—to restrain them from 
making. promises they cannot redeem—and thus 
restore to the country a sound circulating medium, 
and the just equilibrium of trade, and business of 
every description. 

Moreover, we, ourselves, shall have time to see 
how the new system works—to check its velocity, 
if it be too great—or accelerate it if it be too slow; 
and modify “it in all respects, as its results may 
indicate to be safe and expedient.” As already. 
shown, no change in. the description of funds re- 
ceivable for public dues, will take place for the 
next fifteen months; for the year 1839, a reduction 


of one-fourth; for 1840, one-half may be paid in 


specie-paying bank paper; and so on to the con- 
summation of the plan. If it be discovered that 
the: policy operates ihjuriously, there will be. ampte 
hime to amend or “modify. it. 


But, sir, I haye no apprehension that any inju- 
rious result will follow the adoption of this mea- 
sure. The chief embarrassments of the commu- 
nity have arisen out ef inordinate expansions of the 
circulating medium, excessive accommodations, 
begetting extravagance and reckless speculations; 
aid tien sudden contractions, withdrawals of those 
enormous. loans, reductions of the amount of cir- 
reducing 


‘half. The Government deposites. have, doubtless, 
heretofore nurtured, and increased this propensity 
of all banks to excessive issues and accommoda- 
tions. They have loaned out the public money, as 
if their own; and when called upon to pay it over, 
they have been necessarily compelled to press and 
coerce payments from their borrowers, who had, in 
their turn, treated this borrowed. money as: ‘their 
awn, and have thus occasioned embarrassment, the 
sacrifice of property, and, in too maby’ instances, 
the impoverishment and ruin of- their éustomers. 
To illustrate the correctness of. these remarks, I 
need only refer -you to the greater pecuniary dis- 
tress. and embarrassment of communities around 
any of the banks which-have been large. deposito- 
ries of the public money, compared with those’ 
remote from such institutions. If they have no 
large sums of publie money on general deposite,on 
which to grant accommodations, they will- know 
and understand better the. proper ‘limits to prescribe 
tosheir liberality; they will have. noluctuations, no 


. auginentations or- diminutions~- of capital to mis- 


em;. their accommodations: will be more 
, and the amount of their: circulation bear 


rsome? -felation to: the. amount of specie: in. their 


vaults: ‘This being brought about, the value: of 
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produce and: property of al’ descriptions will be 


more steady and uniform: we shall not havea’ 


¢ ga thousand or fifteen hundred dol- 
Tats to-day, ‘sold twelvé months ‘hence to pay half 
the amoint” of consideration—land at one time 


wenty- 


minding “twenty-five dollars, and then -nòt worth 
Py Ay at TE ORL * r Sa 


ht. RE 
Lét it not Be said ‘that the withdrawal of ten or 
twelve millions of dollars frony the banks, were ‘it 
éven true that itis to be‘lockéd’ up for the year, is 
to produce anv ruinous effect on thé business -of a 
country requiring a-circulation of from one hun- 
dred and eighty to two hundred millions. ‘Twelve 
millions-will ‘be ‘a sufficient sum to carry on the 
Government, if economically administered; and, if 
collected: ant disbursed asthe bill proposes, it will 
not be “withdrawn from circulation. or the general 
use. While it is being received almost daily, it 
will be returning tothe circulation in payments to 
the officers. and agénts of the Government, and 
those engaged i the piiblic works, through whose 
hanids' it will pass into those’ of the farmers, who 
Supply them ‘with “subsistence; of the mechanics 
who build their houses and make their implements 
of husbandry; of the merchants who supply them 
with foreign and “domestice manufactures; and, 
though last, not Teast with many of us, into the 
hands ‘of keepers of hotels ‘and’ boarding houses. 
Of the'large sums which are almost daily. paid to 
the ‘heads of departments arid’ their subordinate 
officers; ‘to members of the two houses’ of Con- 
gress, to the military, judicial, and other officers of 
this Government; how much is lacked cp and with- 
held from circulation? Ts it not a practical truth, 


which can ‘he attested by all, that most of it is’ 


immediately paid out again to some of the other 
classes?’ How many members of Congress, heads 
of departments, or clerks, did. any one ever know 
to” hoard: money: or get rich? ‘Phe -question is 
almost enough to prodice’ á“ melanc‘ioly ‘simile. 
A member of Congress, or any other officer ‘of the 
Government, get rich!’ Why, ‘sir; it is absurd: 
we all (at least many of ws) ‘can ‘too ‘truly attest 


the groundlessness and absurdity of such a propo- 


sition. ; 
Then, why talk of abstracting from the business 
operations of society the amount of the necessary 
revenue for the support of Government, as if, like 
the miser, the recipients would lock it up, or place 
it in the strong box of our Treastry, never again to 
see the light of day! 
tically, without foundation. With what propriety can 
. gentiemen insist’that we are establishing one cur- 
reney for oursélves, and another for the people. 
No Senator has proposed, and I venture to say no 
one will propose, that the public dues should be re- 
ceived’ in any thing but gold‘and silver, specie pay- 
ing bank paper, or Government securities or paper. 
No one, here, has offered a proposition that the 
Government shall receive depreciated bank paper, 
and T trast never will. Do gentlemen pretend that 
ivisfor the individual benefit of the ‘officers af Go- 


vernient, that specie, or itsequivalent, is required? + | 


On the contrary, is it not “to sustain. the Govern- 
ment and its credit, and to. give efficiency to its 
operations? ` Ti 

Ithas been well maintained, that it will have the 
effect of making the local bank paper better. The 
issues’ of the banks being restricted, their paper 
will be convertible. into specie; for all local pur- 
poses, at feast, t will be of equal :alue, and an- 
swer the same ends; and if the banks are rendered 
sound, any one having their paper may get the 
specie, if desired. ; 

Bat, sir, it is said this bill, if passed, will greatly 
inerease the Executive patronage. This objection 
seems to have been transferred from the deposite 


banks, to which it was formerly urg d, by the op- | 


ponents of the Administration, and applied to the 
system under consideration, sa Soon as It was pro- 
posed by the Executive. “Whilst the late plan of 
receiving and disbursing the public money prevail- 
ed, the“ pet banks’? were to be regarded as the 


most execrable instruments of. despotism ever con- | 


ceived; as increasing ‘the Executive patronage 
gost enormously; as placing both the purse and 


me ‘sword’ in the hands of the President; as sub- | 


ffiy dollars’ per acré,'at another notmòre < 
and‘our great ‘staple’ one while com- - 


Any such idea must be, prac- | 


“pay itout with equal facility. 


‘average of a 


CONGRESSIONAL: 


wé find: some of ‘those, who. formerly held ‘these 
sentiinents towards: “the leagué of banks,” after 
they have failed to realize the hopes and ex- 


-pectatiois of the Administration and: the people; 
_Teady to-continué them, and deprecating the adop- 
tion of the -policy recommended, as dangerously: 


increasing the power of the Executive! “According 
tomy view ‘of the subject,the Executive power 


‘jecting every ‘thing'to the will ef one man. = Now, ; : 
jt We were-told; on the very'floors of Congress; thd 


and patronage will be greatly diminished by the | 


proposed change. Ithas not been yet recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, so far as I have 
seen, to increase the number of collecting and dis- 


' -bursing agents; and I see Jitfle necessity for ihe 
: employment-of any additional officers, unless it be 


a few clerks. In most places, the same officers 
who have heretofore collected and paid over the 
public revente to the banks, can collect, keep, and- 
But, suppose one 
hundred additional officers were necessary, would 
itso increase the power of the Executive as to com- 
pare with that of seventy or eighty banking institu- 
tions? It is fair te suppose that there would be an 
hundred stockholders, or more, in 
every institntion—amounting in the aggregate to 
eight or ten thousand, These would be, principally, 
men of wealth’ and influence in society. Would 
not this number of individuals, ander the influence 
of the Executive, with the contro] of such a vast 
amount of capital, be more dangerous 10.our liber- 
ties, than a few additional collectors. or clerks, 
bound and restricted, as they are intended to be, 


“by the provisions of this bili? It seems to me, sir, 


that instedd of increasing, this measure might. be 
much better entitled, a bill to diminish Executive 
patronage. , 

' Sir, the Government ought, always, to be able 


‘to command its funds, and have them ever ready to 


meet any exigency. Experience has taught us, 
that this ean not be expected while we rely on 
banks. Gentlemen tell us, that although the State 


_ banks -have failed to meet our-expectations, Wë- 
ought to continue their agency. They ask us, 


would we’ discontinue the use of steamboats, be- 
causé a boiler may sometimes explode, and produce 
fatal results?. By no means, ‘sir, while care and 
skill may reasonably be expected to insure safety, 
and prevent such calamities. But were we to 


: discover that: the machinery is entirely uncontrol- 


lable; and the boiler liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion—carrying universal misery and death a.aongst 
the passengers and crew, in despite of all the sci- 
ence, vigilance, and fidelity of the engineer—would 
it be wise or prudént to trust ourselves on board? 


: What-would have been the sitnation of the country 


in May last, when the ‘banks suspended specie pay-' 
ments, had we been involved in war: with some 
powerful foreign enemy? Whatever might have 
been the emergency, we should not have beet: able 
to have commanded the resources of the nation. 
We might have been without a dollar for the pay 
or subsistence of an army to resist the invaders; 
our energies would have been erippied; and the 
most disastrous consequences might have followed. 
When we find that such is the unfortunate ten- 
dency of “the experiment,” as gentlemen choose 
to call it, it is time we should abandon it, by whom- 


-soever instituted or approved heretofore. 


But, sir, was not the Bank of the United States 
an “experiment,” and-has not that also failed to 
answer jüst expectation? No other Government, 
but our own, ever did employ such a fiscal agent, 
with powers of the same magnitude. It was, in- 
deed, a fearful experiment, and well nigh fatal in 
its results. Yet, the recharter of the late United 
States Bank, or the establishment of.a new one, is 
now announced, as the only eficient rewedy—ihe 
sovereign panacea—for existing evils. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr: Clay) bas, to my asion- 
ishmetit, gone so far as to identify the establishment 
of such an institution with the permanency of the 
Union! It would seem, the question of a national 


‘bank is always portentous—involving consequences 


of the most ‘alarming character. Shortly after the 
removal ofthe deposites from the late Bank of the 
United States, we were told, by the same distin- 
guished gentleman, that we were then “in the 
midst of a revolution!” and the seniiment was 
responded to, by the presses and politicians of the 


| 
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‘opposition; from:one end-of the: Unioni -the-othen 


the “deposites. must’ restored: tog: or. wis revohition® 
was at hand. `The same sentiment:-was.annow 3 
when two members of Congress; during: the same= 
_ panic session, addressed :ati assenrbled:maltitude in 
: Baltimore on Sunday. According ‘to.:the:new 
“papers of the day, it was said by way of justificas: 
tion, “there were no: Sabbaths in revolutionary: 
times!” Sir, the subject ‘of a nationab. ors United? 
States bank can not be-touched without an attempt 
to produce excitement and- agitation... 1t afford: 
one of the most conclusive reasons against the es- 
tablishment of such an. institution, that it: has’ the: 
ability to produce such. tremendous effects: The... 
concentration of such an immense moneyed power, s 
in the hands of a’ few individuals, isat; war with: 
our peace and quiet; too dangerous to our liberties. i 
It would soon: control all our eléchions, from the» 
highest to the lowest, and direct'the operations, na 
usurp the powers, of the Government itselfer oin 
The main, if not the exclusive, inducement relied ;. 
on by most of the friends of the late: :Bank ofthe. 
United States, to justify its establishment}: was Xo 
make it the depository of our. public «money: dts 
the fiscal agent of the Government. Lrepeat,isiry«: 
that it failed to answer-the purposes of its creations) 
I lay down the broad proposition, and. undertake « 
to demonstrate its correctness, by a..referencesto 
historical facts, thatit was neithera: safer noni fit: den: i 
pository or fiscal agent... No agent can be ‘saferand.:. 
proper taal refuses obedience lo the instructions of hist 
principal, or wilfully acis at variance. with, themy nor: 
can that agent be suitable that seeks. to control hia! 
principal. To this preposition, no intelligentand:. 
impartial individual ortribunal,.can withhold ready: 
assent. [might refer 10 many acts.of the institusi.. 
tion alluded to, showing its unfitness under the. prin-.” 
ciple laid down; a few may suffice on this ocea:: 
ston. EEEE A T 
“Topay the. debts”..of the: nationis a:power-as. 
‘expressly confided to’ Congress, and ‘the: Exeeut 
officers of the'Guvernment, as any-other tobe foun 
‘in the Constitution. - In the petformanee-of “this. 
duty, about the menth of: March, 1832; 1he Secre- _ 
tary of the Treasury gave notice to the president-of : 
the bank of the intention of the Gov rament to resi: 
deem one-half of the three-per cent. stocks, (amount-:. 
ing to aboutto about six and one-half millions of : 
dollars,) on: the first day of July thereafter, -The 
president immediately visited Washington, and: 
urged and procured the postponement of. pay menty: 
for the accommedation of the bank, til the frst 
day of the succeeding October, Finding it incon-: 
venient to make the payment, as the tinie‘approachs< 
ed, “the president'‘of the bank, and the exchange®: 
committee, ‘determined* to: open a negotiation. sine: 
in Europe, forthe postponement, ‘for one'year, of 
the payment of five millions of the three’ per. 
cent. stocks held abroad; but they. carefully 
concealed their intention from the Government, 
and. there is strong reason to believe, indeed: it 
is certain, thatit was concealed also from the Gos; 
vernment directors, (placed. there:to represent: the. 
Stock, and protect the interest cf the United States,} 
and from the board itself” An arrangement was. 
accordingly made by the agent, thas sent, “ with: 
the house of Barings, Brothers, and Co. of Londen, 
providing for the purchase or postponement of fives 
millions of the stock,” alluded to, for one year longer, 
than the time appointed for payment, ‘ The. Ba- 
rings proceeded, under this contract, to make: pur- 
chases of stock, on account of the bank, and, forthe 
bank, to the amount of $1,798,597 57, -and:pro-. 
cured the postponement of $2,376,481 45, iw al 
amounting to $4,175,079 02.°. The speedy extin- 
guishment of the public debt was at the time the 
favorite and laudable policy of the. adminis- 
tration; indeed, it was the anxious desire’ of the 
great mass of the people; yet, this. fiscal agent 
thought proper to pursue its own course, and. dis- 
ebey the express order of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Not only this, but showing a disregard of 
all “obligations, jt violated the express letter, as 
well asyspirit of the’ charter, which declares it 
“ shall net be-at Hkerty to purchase any public debt > 
whatever.” : 
Again, sir: The pension law of June .7, -1832,. 
_ required payments to be made, “atsuch places and 
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times;-as the Secretary of the Treasury may diréct.”- 
Ac-jeint -resolution,; which passed subsequently, 
transferred this duty, withthe power of perform- 


ing it; to: the. Secretary. of War, instead of the . 


Secretary. of the Treasury. Under these circum- 
stances, the Secretary of War directed the transfer | 

_ ofthe. funds; books, and papers of the pension ` 
agency, in. the possession of the Bank of the United 
States; to. the Girard Bank. The president of the 
United States Bazk refused to comply with this order; 
attempted to prove,-by argument, that the Secre- 
tary was ignorant of his duty, and misunderstood 
the law; and, adds: insult to disobedience, by say- 
ing, “thatif the bank’ makes the transfer pursuant 
to the order, its accounts may be disallowed by the 
accounting officers!” .Can any one believe this 
was the. true reason? .. Could it have been reasona- 
bly. supposed that the subordinate officers of a de- 
parzment would disallow a claim arising under the 
order of its head? Whatever may have been the 
opinion of the president, or the board of directors, 
it'was, practically, a refusal of the agent to obey, 
and an attempt to control the principal. 

To guard the interest of the United States as a 
stockholder, and to enable the Government to see 
how far its agent faithfully performed the trust re- 
pesed; the charter-expressly. provides “‘ that it shall, 
at ali times, be-lawful for a committee of either 
House of. Congress, appointed for that purpose, to 

“énepect the books, and to examine into the proceedings” 
of the bank. Yet it will be recollected that, in the 
spring of 1834, a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed: for the purpose, visited Phila- 
delphia, and made an attempt, bat were denied the 
opportunity’ of making such an examination as 
they proposed, and as was contemplated by. the 

’ charters... Here, again, was a palpable disregard of 

the law-of its very existence; and the assumption of 
the right to resist the acknowledged organ of the 

Government. ` This refusal on the part of the offi- 

cers of the bank went to defeat the only means 
provided to enable the Government to detect vio- 
lations of the charter, to arrest the abuse of the 

privileges conferred, and preserve its interest, i 

Did this fiscal agent show its fitness and claim 
to owr confidence in ‘the Jransaction- of the. draft 
drawn: on the French Government for. the first 
instalment of the indemnity: payable under the 
treaty, of 1831, when it claimed damages, on its 
protest for non-payment, to the amount of about 
one hundred and sixty thonsand dollars, having an 
the mean time in its. own hands, employed for. its 
own benefit, a much larger amount of the money 
of the Government than that called for in the bill? 
In this instance, too, the bank pursued its usual 
course, by making itself the arbiter of its own 
cause, withholding the funds of the Government to 
the amount cf its pretended claim, and not having 
paid them over to the present day. 

Sir, I ask, can an institutioa be a safe and pro- 
per fiscal. agent which has so repeatedly and 
recklessly violated the terms of its charter, defied and 
disobeyed the orders of the Government, and ma- 
nifested its subordination to no law, but its own 
capricious will? . Can that depository be safe,* 
which withholds the funds ofthe Government when 
demanded, assumes. the ‘right. to determine the ex- 
tent of: its own liabilities, and arrogates the power 
“to -see:the laws, faithfully executed,” to the ex- 
clusion of the Chief Magistrate. the constitutional 
organ, charged with that duty? On the same prin- 
ciple, the directors of the bank might have refused 
the payment of money, under circumstances of 
the greatest possible emergency. They might have 
differe.t in opinion with the constitnted authorities, 
in regard to the policy, or justness of a war, or 
have determined that it had becn uaconstitutionally 
waged, and withheid the means of carrying it on. 
Admit the right of any fiscal agent to judge when 
it is proper to pay over the funds of ihe Govern. 
ment, though ordered and required by the proper 
organ of-the Execu.ive, and yon at once place 
them beyond its control, whatever may be -the 
exigency. 

“Even now, as I have been recently informed, the 
officers of the bank refuse to furaish the Secretary 
of the Treasury detailed statements of the manage- 
ment of the stock, one-fifth of which belongs to the 
Government, in direct violation of the fifteenth 


Government is denied information-of the condition 
of its interest, amounting to-seven millions of dol- 
lars. It is also understood, that a large amount of 
‘the notes of - this institution (perhaps equal to 
$7,000,000 or $8,600,000) are now in circulation, 
having, as itis believed, been reissued since the 
expiration of the charter. 

I beg gentlemen, who magine that a majority of 
the people are favorable to the establishment of a 
national bank, to recollect that these transactions are 
too recent, and have made too deep an impression 
on the public mind, to be so soon forgotten. 
intelligent freemen of this country can never forget 
the panic of 1834, when, in the midst of prosperity, 
and in a state of profound peace, the late bank and 


| its friends left no effort untried to agitate and con- 
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vulse the country from Maine to New Orleans, 
for the purpose of extorting from their fears what 
was condemned by their judgment—a recharter. 
Those of the west and southwest, I am. sure, can 
never cease to remember the treatment they re- 
ceived at the period alluded to, when, after inordi- 
nate expansions of its accommodations for some 
time preceding, it began suddenly to curtail about 
the month of Augusi, 1833, and by the month of 
March following, had withdrawn from its branches 
in the valley of the Mississippi about three mil- 
lions and-a half of dollars; and, of this enor- 
mous sum, ‘nearly one milion of dollars was 
withdrawn from the branch of the city of New 
Orleans alone, the great emporium of all that 
fertile region. No period of the year could have 
been so inauspicious tothe interests of the inha- 
tants in that quarter of the Union, for so sudden 
and large a contraction of accommodations. It 
was the market season for all the products of the 
West, and the great staple of the South; and such a 
step was calculated to produce, and doubtless did 
have, most injurious effects on prices generally. 
Bul, sir, the intelligent and hardy yeomanry of that 
great region could neither be cajoled, nor terrified 
into acquiesence. Appreciating their constitutional 
liberty as above all price, they resisted all the ma- 
chinations by which they were sought. to be influ- 
enced. or controlled, with a degree .of inflexibility 
and moral firmness which would have done honor 
to any age, or any country. . 

Judging from the experience of the past, it seems 
to be among the unfortunate and. most reprehensi- 
ble. characteristics: of. these. great. moneyed cor- 
porations, to intermeddle with the political affairs 
of the county. We have the high authority of the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,). who was also 
a member of the Senate in 1811, that the old 
Bank. of the United States was obnoxious to 
this charge. In his able and eloquent speech, de- 
livered on that occasion against the bank, he made 
the imputation, on evidence which he declared 
satisfactory. to himself, especially as regarded. the 
exercise of its influence in support of Jay’s treaty. 
-We can not forget that the late Bank of the United 
States entered the arena of politics, almost .with- 
aut the modesty to. attempt concealment. Up to 
the year 1829, when the late President. first inti- 
mated the inexpediency of rechartering it, the sum 
paid for printing had notamounied toa thousand dol- 
lars in any one year; and, in some years, had been 
less than two hundred.. Immediately afterwards, 
however, this item of expenditure began rapidly 
to argument and at. the close of the vear 1832, (ac- 
cord ng to the memorial of the Government direct- 
ors,§ for the three and a half years preceding, the 
amount paid for printing was about $100,000! One 
fifth of this sum (being $20,000) was the money of 
‘the people, expended not for any legitimate object 
under the charter, but to prostrate the then admin- 
istration, and bring into power another disposed to 
faver its designs, and perpetuate its existence. 
What inducement could have prompted a loan of 
more than $52,000 to- the two editars of a widely 
circulating and influential political paper, against 
all the ordinary rules of banking, without indorsers, 
and a portion of it payable in five annual instalments? 
Whatever may have been the motive, the effect was 
scon apparent. For a long period before this “ fair 
business transaction,” the paper alluded to had 
been “warmly opposed” to 
days aflerwards, it became its apologist, and then 


fundamental article of the corporation... Thus the 


The '{|.we any assurance 


the bank; a few. 


its friend. . These things can not, ought not, to be 
forgotten, x : 

Sir, disguised as it may be,the real issue is, bank 
or no bank? Whether, after all the evidence we 
have had, we shall renew the “experiment” -of 
a great national bank, with capital and. power 
sufficient. tọ control, the numerous . State institu- 
tions, and regulate the currency of our whole coun- 
try? Ay, sir, to control and regulate the Govern- 
ment itself, And what reason have we to suppose 
that another institution, with like powers and 
privileges, would not be equally obnoxious? Have 
that buman nature has 
changed. in all its principles, and propensities ? 
Has man, within the short period of one or two: 
years, become less avaricious, less corrupt, or less- 
ambitious of power? If gentlemen say, we can. 
impose new, or additional restrictions—I ask, of’ 
what avail will it be? The charter made.the late: 
bank the fiscal agent of the Government; yet, in-- 
stead of subordination and obedience, we have: 
seen it seeking to control its principal, and violat-- 
ing its commands. The charter expressly declared, . 
“it should not be at liberty to purchase any public: 
debt whatsoever;”? yet we have seen it secretly, and: 
in opposition to the instructions of the Secretary of” 
the Treasury, parchasing a portion of the public: 
debt, in the form of 3 per cent. stocks. By the: 
éharter, it was bound, “whenever required,” to 
“give the necessary : facilities for transferring the 
public funds from place to place;” yet it refused to: 
transfer the funds of the Government to the Girard 
bank. But I will not fatigue the Senate, by reciting 
further evidences of its total disregard of all the re- 
strictions imposed by the charter, on.the late bank. 
It managed -to elude the most efficient means pro- 
vided to irisnre a revocation of its charter, on the 
ground of its violation, by. refusing, as before 
shown, fo submit to ae examination of the com- 
mitice of the House of Representatives, and has 
proved, most conclusively, that a moneyed corpora- 
tion can be restrained by no compact, however so-- 
lemn, by no penalties, however severe. = 

Sir, the power and irresponsibility of such ans 
institution were. properly. understood, and depre-~ 
cated, on the attempt, in 1811, to renew the charter- 
of the first Bank of the United States. . The hono- 
rable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) to- 
whom I have before alluded, in reference to the- 
capital then contemplated, much smaller, it may. 
be presumed, than would now be satisfactory, ther 
asked—‘‘may not the time arrive when the concen 
tration of such ‘a vast portion of the circulating 
medium of. the country in the hands of any corpo- 
ration, will be dangerous to our liberties? By whom 
is this immense power. wielded? By a body, who, 
in derogation of the great principle of all our insti- 
tutions—responsibility to the people—is amenable 
only. to a few. stockholders, and they. chiefly fo-. 
reigners.” The distinguished gentleman also al-- 
lauded, on that occasion, with great. force, to the. 
dangerous potency of such an institution, in times: 
of domestic or foreign war. How much more ap- 
pallmg would be the power deprecated, if, in addi- 
tion to.the vast concentration of individual capital, 
which would now be expected, i: should also be- 
come, as desired, the depository of. all the. treasure 
of the Government, and its fiscal agent ! 

Gentlemen have ascribed to a national bank an 
efficiency and infallibility which are not supported 
by past experience.. Neither of the institutions 
chartered by Congress was in operation in time of 
war with any foreign: power. Whether, under 
such cirenmstances,. they would have had the 
ability to sustain themselves, cannot now.be deter- 
mined. We know, however, that in. the early 
period of the late bank it became much embar- 
rassed, was in great danger of stopping payment, 
and was only extrieated by the great sagacity and 
financial skill of Mr. Cheves. We have seen the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, with as much 
capital, and, as it is alleged, æ better charter than it 
had from this Government, sink under the pressufe 
of the times, in common with similar institutions 
throughout the country. It is known, too, that 
the Bank of England, with its immense capital, and 
all the favor that.could be conferred by that power- 
ful Government, was unable to sustain itself during 
a period of war, and actually suspended specie 
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payments for more than twenty years. From these 
facts, we are not authorized to conclude that a 
similar national institution in this country would 
be able to afford the Government or the people a 
sound currency, or the necessary fiscal aid, in the 
time of our greatest need. i : f 

In regard to the passage of. the bill under consi- 
deration, we are met, by gentlemen opposed to it, 
with the objection that it is “another experiment.” 
It is true, sir, that the collection, safe keeping, and 
disbursement of the public revenue, exclusively 
through the officers and agents of the Govern- 
ment, has not heen. sufficiently practised in this 
country to give it the sanction of our own expe- 
rience. But though it may be new here, it is not 
so in some of the most enlightened Governments of 
the world. It has been long tried, with success, in 
England and France. In the former, the pub- 
lic revenue is gathered fiom the people by a 
class of officers called. collectors and disurrbutors 
of stamps. ‘When so collected, it is paid over to 
a superior class of officers called receivers general, 
by whom it is paid into. the Exchequer; where 
nothing is received but cash, or what is, by 
law, recognised as such. The funds, thus received, - 
are kept in the Exchequer, and disbursed by the 
officers of the Treasury. This system has been so 
long pursued in England, where they have a na- 
tional bank, that it must be regarded as the highest 
evidence of its successful operation. .In France a 
similar practice prevails. There, too, the taxes.of- 
different kinds are collected by local officers, in 
specie, or Government drafts, which are deemed 
equivalent, and paid over to creditors; or local pay- 
masters or receivels. The residue is remitted to 
Paris under direction of a proper ofticer, and there 
kept in Exchequer chests. It appears then, sir, if 
this be an “experiment,” it has been well tried; 
and, as the highest evidence of its, approval, it is | 
still centiaued by Governments having the fallad- 
vantage of all the Jights of experience. If it has 
been successiul with them, it is.not unreasonable 
to conclude it will eventuate in like manner here. 

The provisions of the bill, now on its passage, 
Mr. President, embrace every guard and guaranty, 
for the security of the public treasure, and its 
honest and faithful disbursement, which could be 
devised. Under them, I believe, these desirable 
objects will be accomplished. With these views, 
of this important measure, I feel bound to give it 
my support. 


Nore.—In the course of his remarks, Mr. Cuay of Alabama, 
alluded to the argument of Mr. Cray of Keauieky, that the 
charter of a national bank and the permanency of the Union 
were identified; and also remarked on the declaration made by 
the distinguished Senator from Kentacky, (Mr, Clay,) shortly 
after the removal of the deposiles, (male in Uhiladeiphia,) that 
“ we were in the midstof a revolution.” He also spoke of de- 
clarations made in newspapers and elsewhere, (hat the de- 
posites must be restored, or a revolution was at hand; and i 
that matters went so far, according to the accounts of the news- į 

apers; that two members of Congress addressed the mab at | 

Airai on Sunday; and as he understood it, one of those 
members had said, by way of apology that there were no | 
Sabbaths in revolutionary times i 

When Mr. Cray of Alabama concluded his speech— 

Mr: WERSTER rose, and thanked him for having allu 
the subject; tathe knew such areport had been in circu 
through the newspapers, as that he, or awother gentleman, (Mr. 
Binney,) then a member of the other House, had made it: bat 
that it was false and calumntous; that he heard no such re- 
mark made on that occasion. 

Mr, CLAY rejoined, that be believed, whatever might be the 
character of the report, it had emanated from newspapers 
which supported the correctness of the gentleman's position; 
that he spoke from the newspaper account, which he had never 
before heard controverted. 


having premised that, from the statement of the Senater from 


Massachusetts, n0 man would have supposed that any such 


remark had been made on the occasion by ‘any one. 

“Mr. WEBSTER said that he was very sorry to be compelled 
o rise again on this subject.. But circumstanceshad come with- 
jn his own knowledge which he deemed it necessary to mention. 


i! consideration. 
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When he arrived in Philadelphia, on his return to Washington, 
he received information of the very extraord:nary communica- 
tion sent by the President to the Senate; and certainly all that 


Ae coniversed with, viewed it with the utmost alarm and disap: 
probauion. When hearrived at Balumore, he found multitudes., 


of peoplein the streets, certainly not assenibled in a riotous 
manner, but evincing a deep state of feeling from sortie great 
cause. When the boat arrived at the wharf, a gentleman came 


forward, and. introduced one. venerable man, who addressed: _ 


him by saying, “I am a member of the Presbyterian church; 
and you may be surprised to see me in the crowd on such a day; 
but I remember that we had no Sabbaths in revolutionary times 
to interfere with our duty to our country...We know. that our 
liberties are in danger; and we come down to you for the pur- 
pose of making you acquainted with our true situation, and to 
ask what we are to dependon.” : i 
Having read this extract from Mr. Wessrer’s account in 
the Senate, just after his return from Baltimore— g 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama, said he was wiling to- submit it to 
the Senate how far the declaration of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—that he had heard no such remark as the one men- 


‘tioned. at the Baltimore Sabbath meeting—was correct. 


Mr. SBSTER replied that he certainly didnot make any 
personal imputation against the Senator from Alabama, in 
what he had before stated, but against the newspaper report. 

Mr, CLAY of Alabama, rejoined that he (Mr. C.) certainly 
did not understand the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. W.) 
as so intending. or he should have treated him very differendy 
from what he did on the sccasion. 


> 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMAS, 


Or MARYLAND, 
In the House of Representatives, September —, 1837— 
In reply to remarks of Mr. BrppLe, concerning 
a bankrupt law. : 

Mr. THOMAS did not rise to participate in 
the discursive debate which had been invited. by 
the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Biddle.) His attention had been attracted by 
the closing remarks of that gentleman, and he 
would do now, what he had desired to do a few 
days since, and submit to the House, and to the 
country, a brief explanation, due to the commit- 
tee of which he had the honor to be the chairman. 

When the gentieman from Pennsylvania hereto- 


fore called on the chairman of ihe Judiciary Com- 


mittee, to respond to certain inquiries, Mr.T: was 
about to givea full and detailed reply, but’ was 
warned by the Chair that such a proceeding would 
not be in order, 


law at this special session of Congress, was adopt- 
ed in the committee, and it became his duty to pre~- 
sent it to this House. After the resolution had 
been agreed to by the committee, he inquired of the 
members present whether he should state to. the 
flouse the reasons by which they had been influ- 
enced; and was told, that it would be most agreea- 
bie to all concerned to have the conclusion they 
had come to announced withont comment. This 
was accordingly. done.- - - 

The manner in which these proceedings have 
been adverted to by the gentleman, calls fora few 
words in explanation, to guard against misappre- 
hension. 

There has been no purpose to disguise the opi- 
nions of the Judiciary Commiitee, or of any of its 
members, on the grave subject committed to their 
‘The members have been frank with 
each other in the commitlee room, and have neth- 
ing to conceal from this House, or from their con- 
stituents. It is to be hoped that no man supposes 
that they have sought to avoid a direct decision on 
any question that could be at this time, with pro- 
priety, disposed of, At their first meeting, no opi- 
nion could be formed as to the probabie duration of 
the present session.of Congress. Ifit was to be 
extended beyond the first Monday of December, 
ample time would be afforded to act upon the busi- 
ness to be reported by the Cummittae of Ways and 
Means, and also to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. But if the session was to be closed 
before that period, and in time for members to go 
home, and return again, all foresaw that the whoie 


time of the House would be engrossed by the mea-. 


sures expected from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Under these impressions, the committee 
determined not to act upon the matter referred to 
them, until they could be satisfied that the House 
would take that subject into serious consideration 
at the present session. After it had been ascer- 
tained that the present session wonld not be blended 
with the regular session of Congress, the com mittee 
again assembled, ali the members being present but 
one, (Mr. Hoffman.) A motion was made ihat 


Í Subsequently, a. resolution: de- -| 
‘claring that it is inexpedient to report a bankrupt 
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| ever for speedy action, they would doubtless. have’ 


.no necessity for hasty action, , Jt isnot: probabl 


‘the-committee be discharged fromthe consideratio 
ofthe policy of establishing-a uniform:system of 


The resolution. dec 
it to be inexpedient to report a. bankrupt, billa 
present session’ was then adopted without oppositio 
These: particulars «re given, ‘that the:public- may: 
see that a decided majority of the: committee-ar 
disposed to. examine further: at the next session 
if that’ duty should be imposed upon them, into’ 
the propriety of exercising thë ; powers conferred: 
on Congress respecting bankruptcies... o tese 
The establishment of a uniform system on thats 
subject is now a work of great- difficulty and delica 
‘cy. The people of the several States have béen: 
long accustomed - to. -insolvent systems, differing’: 
essentially from each other, -Ifan attempt is to'be: 
made to supersede them by a general law of: the 
United States, it is certainly desirable:that, ample: : 
opportunity should be: first afforded for a full de-s 
velopment of public opinion on. the subject.: Since: 
the Message of the President, and the:report of the 
Secretary, was.referred, a» very.:.short..time has 
elapsed. Notwithstanding: this, if the. committee: 
had supposed that there existed any necessity what 


proceeded with.the lights already before them., But: 
this is manifestly not the case. We have been’ in- » 
vited by the President and- the : Secretary. of - the. 
Treasury to explore the power granted. to this «Go. 
veenment concerning bankruptcies, to see- whether: . 
we can not, ina manner authorized by: the Con«. 
stitution, impose. some | salutary check. upon» 
the issue of paper money, and guard against: 
a recurrence of that great catastrophe which)’ 
has inundated the whole country. owithorva 
depreciated currency. ‘The evil to be remedied `: 
grows out of the mismanagement of the banking 
corporations created by the several Stales. Now, «: 
whether the operations of a bankrupt system is tos“ 
be extended to banks: already in existence, or only: 
to.such as may be hereafter created, there canpess 


that any State. will, under existing circumstances, 
create any more institutions similar to those ` 
whose dark bodies now cloud the landscape of” 
the whole Union, and whose. misconduct and. 
misfortunes have prompted.a thorough examina- 
tion into all the powers of this: Government 
to discover, if possible, some . means to. maki 
them respect our fixed policy, and act in strict: 
subordination hereafter to the laws of the -iand. 
Neiiher is it probable that Congress. would be: 
inclined to subject existing banks, without, delay, : 
to the. operations of a bank law.. Time: ought to 
be given to these institutions, on. account: of: theirs 
numerous stockholders. and debtors, to: recover. 
from the dilemma into. which they shave fallen: 
Before we undertake to enforce a new rule oft, 
morals, altering csseutially the past policy of the 
country, all parties to be affected should have 
lime to prepare for the change. In no event, then, . 
can there be a necessity for acting on- the: res. 
commendation of the President, concerning banks, ’ 
at the present session. At. the regular ses- 
sion it can be deliberately disposed of with.. 
ont injustice to any interest invoived. Mores. 
over, it will be perceived, that neither the Message of 
the President, nor the report of the Secretary, refer- 
red to the committee, contains any proposition. to 
devise a general system of bankruptcy, applicable 
to merchants and others: ‘and the committee believe >, 
ed that they would not have met the expectations; 
and requirements of the country, if they had reporte | -~ 
ed a biH applicable to banking corporations alone. + 
Between the close of this and the commeneement 
of the next session, the public mind maybe turned « 
to tnis very important subject, and Congress will 
re-assemble in December, with the advantage of 
much additional information. 

How far these. considerations, or- any of them, 
have operated on other members of ‘the Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. T. was not- prepared to say. 
Suggestions similar tò these. were made, when the 
resolution was assented to, which has been handed 
to the House. But he was not authorized to sag į 
whether any one, or all of the majority of the-com-,. 
miltee are- ready to adapt or repudiate the measure 
recommended by the President. On that point he 


dyz: 
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could speak for himself only. He had bestowed 


upon that, measure a good deal of reflection; and - 
had examined and listened to many of the arguments” 


urged against it, and yet had not heard nor found-any 
thing to.bringto his mind:the unwelcome convic: 
tion thatthereis ne‘power in any ofour Governments, 
State or Federal, to .check and control effectually 


the-corporations of the country. He was. reluc-- 


tant to-believe: that a State can,- by: a grant of a 
charter, secùre toia portion ofits cilizens an ex- 
emption from- the obligations intended to be im- 
. pôsed on all: the“ people of the United States, by 
one.of the most important articles in- the Federal 
Constitution: . That instrument denies to the States 
the power to impair the: obligations of a contract 
There.is no distinction to be.found there between 
the:eontracts of corporations and those of individual 
citizens. The obligations of all are to be held 
sacred, untouched by: State legislation. Nearly 
all, if not all, the corporations that have’ se- 
eure banking privileges from the States, are 
required to pay specie on demand for their 
notes and other liabilities. © In fact, nothing but spe- 
cie can. be made a legal tender by a State in pay- 
ment of any contract into which they may enter. 
The notes containing such’.a ptomise are received 
by the community, and without that promise they 
would not be accepted. And he was unwilling to 
believe that Congress can not interpose when these 
contracts are violated, and; deny to any State the 
right to impair their obligations, by attempting to 
legalise a; suspension of specie payments. The 
position of the banking institutions of the country 
atthis moment can not but induce a. strict search 
into-all. the powers of the General Government for 
‘a remedy co-extensive withthe evil now afflicting 
the country. : ` 

For inviting attention to this subject, the President 
_is entitled to~tbé thanks of every patriot and phi- 
lanthropist. The banks of the States onght to be 
indulged in the free exercise of all powers lawfully 
granted. But they must not be permitted to inun- 
date the whole country with their promises to pay, 
and then, with impunity, depreciate the currency 
thus put.afloat, and subject the people at large to 
the: evil. sconsequences. of this mismanagement, 
while their stockholders are -not only exempt from 
the’ losses incurred,’ but have an ‘opportunity, in 
common with the whole community, to speculate 
in, and profit by, the @uctuating valne of their own 
contracts. The directors of these institutions may 
be valk honest and honorable men, but, assuredly, 
they often set ov fosta system of shaving—he had 
almost said of: plunder robbery—by which 
the speculator snatches from the hand of indusiry 
half the bread it has earned. 

“The gentleman from Pennsylvania has read to 

the House a portion of a speech made by Mr. Van 
Buren, in the Senate, in 1827, to show that the sen- 
umënts then entertained by that distinguished man 
differ widely from those contained in his late Mes-’ 
sage to. Congress. Supposing that he had esta- 
tablished this inconsistency, the gentleman tells’ us 
ihat he will nit indulge in harsh epithets. Be it 
sso, sir, If, however, the . gentleman should 
change his mind, and-think proper to character- 
izes harshly. what he considers -an inconsistency, 
Mr. ‘Te: presemed that, if the Chief Magis- 
wate did not think proper to defend himself, 
some one of his friends could, without difficulty, 
satisfy the country that be had been unjustly 
assailed; ‘but he flattered himself that this would 
not become necessary. When the gentleman has 
deliberately reviewed the speech and the Message, 
and has taken into calm consideration the cireum- 
stances under which they have been severaily 
uttered, he thought the gentleman would find that 
denunciations of their author would be misplaced. 

The President, in his Message, suggests “ That 
itis our duty to provide all the remedies against a 
depreciated currency which the Constitution enables 
us:to afford. The Treasury Department, on seve- 
ral former ‘cecasiens, has su 
and: importance, of a uniform law concerning 
bankrupteiés. of eorpcrations, and other bankers. 
Through the instrumentality of such a law, a saiu- 
tary check may, doubtless, be interposed, on the 
issues of paper money, and:an effectual remedy be 
given to the citizen, ina way at once equal in all 


-account of the failures of the banks. 


asied the propriety, 


parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the ` 


Constitution.” 
This language the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


supposes conflicts with the declarations made by: 


Mr. Van Buren, in a speech delivered in the. 
Senate, in 1827, against'an amendment offered -by 
Mr. Branch: fo the general bankrupt bill then and 
there under consideration. If. this supposition was 
well founded, there would. be no just cause to apply 
“harsh language” to the President. He ‘could 
have avoided, without censure, making the sugges- 
tions in the Message, which have. exposed him to 
the charge of inconsistency. This wiil not be de- 
nied. If, then, he was not .compelied to speak; if 


Mr, Van Buren could with propriety bave been 


silent, let us inouire with what proprie:y any un- 
worthy motive could be imputed to him? No one 
will maintain, Mr. T. imagined, that the Chief 
Magistrate has not a large share of sagacity and 
foresight. His enemies impute to him powers of 
mind almost magical. He must have known, then, 
that he has, by siggesting a bankrupt law asa 
remedy against depreciated currency, put in peril 
his popularity at home, where he must be most 
anxious to stand firm. in the affections of the pec- 
ple. He has, too, by the same step, risked an ad- 
dition to the number of. the enemies of his admini- 
stration throughout the country. ; 

Whatever might be, therefore, thought of the 
wisdom of his opinions, surely no one ought to 
impute to him selfish or unmanly inducements, if, 
in fact, he had in the Message contradicted the 
doctrines of the speech. . But is thistrue?. To test 
the correctness of the charge, it will be necessary 
to examine what would have been the effect, and 
look to the object, of the motion which Mr. Van 
Buren resisted. 

The bill before the Senate in 1827 was founded 
on the assumption, that all who were to be sub- 
jected to its provisions were natural persons. For 
the enforcement of its requirements, heavy personal 
penalties, including imprisonment, were to be re- 
sorted to. Mr. Branch proposed to amend this bill 
by inserting, in the first section, the words “ or 
other banking corporations.” This amendment 
was opposed: by Mr. Van Buren, in the speech 
from which. extracts have been’ read to the House: 
If the motion had ‘been assented to, without other 
material alterations in the bill, it would have been 
an anomaly in legislation. 

Banking corporations are intangible, ideal beings, 
and could, of course, do nothing which, according 
to the bill, would have amounted to an act of bank- 
ruptey. Seeing this, Mr. Van Buren supposed, if 
the amendment prevailed, that if would hecome ne- 
cessary to new model the whole bill. He therefore 
proceeded to inquire, if the clause were to be in- 
serted, upon whom the pains and penalties of the 
law could, with propriety, be made to rest. He 
insisted that the officers of the banks ought not to 
suffer in their persons or private property, on 
They are but 
the employed agents of the stockholders, and must 
‘act in obedience to the directors of the institution; 
and it would be the gressest injustice to make them 
individually responsible, not only for their own 
acts, but for the misfortunes and losses of corpora- 
tions which they had no power to control. He 
maintained, also, that the private. property of 
stockhelders in hanks then existing ought not to be 


_ subject to seizure by commissioners ef bankruptcy, 


to satisfy the debts of the corporation. 

By the charters of these mstitntions, the stock- 
holders were expressly exempted from all Hability 
for the disasters of the corporation; and Mr. Van 
Buren contended that Congress could not, by an 
ex post facto law, inflict upon individuals serious 
personal penalties, and seize their-private property, 
to enforce contracts entered into by their agents 
under an authority which exempted them from 
all Habilify whatever. i 

These opinions are not antagonistical to the sug- 
gestions contained in the President’s Message. 

The- Constitution of the United States, without 
attempting to define the provisions or objects of a 
bankrupt law, clothes Congress with power to esta- 
blish a uniform system of bankruptcy. The Pre- 
sident has not pointed out any specific mode in 
which this power shall be exercised... But says, 


- cess? 
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that; through the instrumentahty of that power, 
such regulations may be established as will impose _ 
a salutary check on the issues of paper money, and 
give to. the citizen an effectual remedy, equal ia z3i 
parts of the. Union, against some of the evs of a 


depreciated currency. If this cannot be done with- 


out controlling the laws of the States, as. proposed 
in 1827, then the suggestions of the Message are 
inconsistent. with the views of Mr. Van Buren, as 
expressed in the debate in the Senate, but not other- 
wise. ‘ 

This is not a proper occasion to inquire whether 
it is competent for Congress to bring the. general 
authority conferred upon it by the Constitution over 
the indebtedness of bankers, whether individual or 
corporate, in atd of the State lews. Z2But it will not 
be difficult, when that elfort shall be made, to show 
that.it can be done conveniently, and in strict ac- 
cordance with the constitutional doctrines contend- 
ed for in the speech of Mr. Van Buren. 

If the bankrupt. question should come, while he 
was a.member, fairly up for discussion in Con- 
gress, Mr. T. would undertake. to examine how 
far the several States can limit and restrain the 
Government in the exercise vf an undoubted pow- 
er, expressed clearly in the Constitution, by grants 
of privileges-and immunities to their citizens, ire 
compatible with that which may be made the su-. 
preme law of the land. But, at present, it was not- 
necessary to enter upon what is well known to be- 
debatable ground. The suggestions of the Mes-. 
sage can be readiiy carried out, without trenching. 
upon the privileges secured to incorporated ban-. 
kers, by the laws of the several States. The con-. 
dition of the country, at this moment, furnishes. 
an opportunity for an apt illustration of this opi- 
nion. The charters of nearly all the banks of the 
country have been forfeited, by a suspension of 
specie payments. Until this ocenrred, the evils of 
our banking system, although known to be great, 
were not generally esteemed to beintolerable: Since 
that event, speculators and shavers are out like 
hawks upon the wing, preying without restraint upe. 
on the community, by buying and selling a, depre- 
ciated and fluctuating paper currency. In many- 
Gases, those. who are interested in fallen banks, 
may, and probably will, amass fortunes, at the ex-. 
pense of the producing classes, by purchasing at a. 
discount, the liabilities of the institutions with 
which’ they are identified. © Ii will be confessed 
that this state of things aggravates essentially the- 
calamities incident to a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. If. the States do not, could not. Congress 
effectually interpose to correct. this revolting spec- 
tacle? Could not Congress, after a specified delay, 
in the. payment of their notes and. other 
liabilities, which they are required by their 
charters to redeem in specie, provide by a general 
law, that the creditors.of such banks may apply to 
the courts of the United States for adequate prc- 
cess. It would not be requisite to inflict upon the 
contractors, or their agents personal penalties; bub 
commissioners might be appointed to take intos 
custody their effects, for the bencfit of all their cre-. 
ditors, Such a proceeding towards an insolvent. 
eorporators, would produce- measurable ` relief 
against some of the mischiefs often complained of. 
The acts and doings of such a commissioner would- 
be public. All parties interested would have ac- 
cess to his papers, and thereby be able to estimate 
correctly the value of the liabilities of the corpora- 
tion. At present, under the existing. systems of 


„many of the States, the managers of banks thathave 


failed, continue to direct secretly their operations. 
They, and they alone, know minutely their condi- 
tion, and can ascertain clearly the value of their 
engagements. The directors may, foo, give im- 
proper preferences to creditors, or transfer the whole 
fands of the banks to trustees, instead of making 
a fair and speedy distribution of them for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

Would not all these mischiefs be prevented by a 
transfer-of the papers and effects of a bankrupt 
corporation to a. public officer, to whose proceedings . 
all parties interested could have unrestrained ac- 
And would not a measure of this character 
operate to restrain the issues and business ef banks 
within reasonable bounds? If the stockholders 
were apprised, that on the happening of a certain 
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event the assets of the bank were to be disposed of 
for the benefit of all concerned, it is not unreascna- 
ble to believe that they would take care to guard 
against the occurrence of such a contingency, by 
precautions: better than those which have. been 
generally used. This being true, here is a simple 
mode in which the suggestions of the Message can 
be responded to, not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, of the United States, which does. not in the 
slightest degree encroach upon the authority of the 
States to grant bank charters, or interfere with -the 
personal immunities intended to be secured by such 
grants; and it has none of the attributes of. the 


measure proposed by Mr. Branch, and opposed by.. 


Mr. Van Buren in 1827. 

There are other modes in which the great object 
of the Message—a remedy against depreciated 
currency—could be furthered through the instru- 
mentality of a bankrupt law, not inconsistent with 
the doctrines contended for in 1827. Bat it is 
unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject. 
Enough has been said to show that the President 
has not exposed himself to just censure or denun- 
ciation, and that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has discharged faithfully the duty imposed on it 
by the House. i 

Mr. T. bad arisen to establish those two posi- 
tions, and not to enter into the debate at large; and 
having said all that he thought needful for that 
purpose, he concluded. 


SPEECH OF MR. WRISHT, 
Or New Yors, 

In Senate, October 2, 1837.—The bill reported by 
the Committee on Finance, imposing additional! 
duties as depositories of the public money, upon 
certain public officers, and the amendment there- 
to, offered by Mr. Catnoty, to prescribe the 
currency to be received in payment of tLe public 
dues, being under consideration—. Ţ 
Mr. WRIGHT said, but for his situation upon 

. the committee, which reported the- bill upon. the table 


he should nct only not feel it to be his duty, but he 


should not even feel excused, for occupying the atten- 
tion of the Senate at this time, and adding to this 
already full debate. Indeed, so extensively had all 
the important points presented by the various pro- 
positions been referred to, and ably debated, by 
those who had preceeded him, that he should feel 
justified in preserving silence, had not certain 
charges. heen made egainst the committee, touching 
te discharge of their duties, which he felt himself 
compelled io notice. He did. not use the term 
“ charges” in-any offensive, or improper sense, but 
as expressing strong differences of opinion between 
himself and those who had complained. 

The reference of this and all the other impor- 
tant subjects which had occupied the attention of 
the Senate during its present session, {o a single 
committee, though strictly appropriate, had neces- 
sarily devoived upon the members of that commit- 
tee some labor, great anxiety, and high and deli- 
cate responsibilities. It was impossible, therefore, 
thatany one of them, and most especially any one of 
the majority of the committee, who had concurred 
inits reports, could have listened to. this debate 
with any other than the most interested feelings; 
nor could they pass in silence, charges of insensi- 
bility to the crisis, and its influence upon all the 
cilizens of the country, or of a culpable neglect of 
any important, duty confided to them. What then 
were the charges to which he had referred? 

The first was, that the committee had confined 
their deliberations, and the measures they had pro- 
posed, simply to the wants of the Government, in 
disregard of the higher and paramount wants of 
the people. It had been said that the great and 
important purpose of this extra convention of Con- 
gress was to relieve the people, and that the wants 
of the Government were secondary and unimpor- 
tantin the comparison. He did not himself un- 
derstand this new doctrine of a separation of in- 
terests between the Government and the people. 
He had supposed that the wants of the people, 
which it was within the constitutional power of the 
Government to relieve, were, of necessity, the 
wants of the Government itself; nor.could he un- 
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dersiand how it was possible that the Government 
could have any want, which was not a want of the 
people. The public Treasury wants money. Is 
thata want of the Government and not a want of the 


people? For what is the money wanted? To carry 


out the dearest interest of the people, in all the ob- 
jects of a good Government, of a Government of 
their own choice.’ Why is the want of money’ for 
the public Treasury a want of the Government? 
Simply because it is a wantof the people, inas- 
much as, without it, their Government can not be 
carried on. i 

` He would examine, for a moment, the. measures 
which the committee had reported to the Senate, 
that, ‘in that way, it might be seen what was their 
tendency and effect, and how far the committee 
had been derelict in their attention to the wants of 
the citizens generally, or in proposing such mea- 
sures of relief as the Government could properly 
adopt. He certainly did not intend to discuss now 
measures which had passed the Senate and gone to 
the House many days Since, but he trusted a refe- 


‘rence to these measures, for the purpose he had 


_ money to transfer for. safe-keeping. 
‘dered it wiser and better to postpone the transfer, 


avowed, would be not only pardonable, but proper. 

The first was the bill to postpone the transfer of 
the fourth instalment of the deposite with the 
States. The committee found that the existing law 
made it the duty of the Secretary to make this 
transfer to the States, of about nine and one third 
millions of dollars,on the first day of the present 
month; on yesterday. They found that the means 
in the Treasury, from which alone itcould be made, 
were in the late deposite banks, and in the deferred 
and unpaid merchants’ bunds for duties. If the trans- 
fer must be made, the banks and the merchants must 
be called upon for immediate payments,to enable the 
Treasury to make it. Consequently, thecustomers of 
the banks, and of the merchants, must be called 
upon to pay them, that they might be able to pay 
the Government. ‘The committee supposed it im- 
politic to make the call,and oppress the debtor citi- 
zens, merely that the Treasury might obtain the 
They consi- 


and give time to the banks and merchants to pay. 
Therefore they presented the bill’ in question: and 
was it not a relief bill? Did any one look on it as 
a relief to the banks and merchants only? Did any 
one suppose that the banks actually had in their 
possession, locked up in their vaults, the money 
they owe to the Government, or that the merchants 
were in funds to pay their de*erred bonds, without 
a call upon their customers? On the contrary, did 
not all know that the banks had loaned there mo- 
neys in the ordinary course of their banking opera- 
lions, and that they could not pay without collect- 
ing in these loans at this difficuit. period for bor- 
rowers to pay? Did not al! know that the inability 
of the importing mercnants to pay, proceeded from 
the inability of their customers to pay, and that, if 
pressed for payment by the Government, they must 
press those customers? And who are the custo- 
mers of the banks and the merchants? Are they 
not the people, and the whole people? Would any 
one say, then, that this was nota relief bill? That 
this was a bill for the Government, and not for the 
people? : 

The second bill reported by the committee, was 
to authorize the emission of ten millions of dollars 
in value of Treasury notes; in this form to borrow 
upon the credit of the United States the sum of ten 
millions of dollars in money—and for what? To 
enable the Treasury to get on, and grant time to 
the debtor banks and merchants. The committee 
found the Treasury in want of means to answer 
the ordinary calls upon it, and that those means 
must be realized, either from a prompt collection of 
the demands due to it, or from moneys raised upon 
the public credit. For the reasons which induced 
them to recommend a postponement of the further 
deposite with the States, they were also induced to 
present this bill to the Senate, and thus, so far as 
the current calls upon the Treasury should require 
it, to interpose the public credit between the wants 
of the Government and the rigid collection of its 
dues. Was this bill to be considered in the mere 
light of a care for the Government, without regard 
fos the interests of the citizens? Who were tv be 
affected by a prompt and rigid collection of the 
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public dues? - Not the Government,-or-the Tr 
Ty, but the publie debtors: -Who were: the 
debtors? The-banks and the merchants. imme 
ately: the. borrowers from the banks and the custo-: 
mers of the merchants substantially. ; 
were the borrowers from’ the banks and:the-eu: 
mers ofthe merchants but the people of the. < 
ry? PR te see 
The third bill reported by the committer 
grant time to the importing merchants upon 
bonds due, and to become due, for a-year from: the 
present time. The extension, as assented to by the 
committee, and ordered by the Senate, was: nine 
months upon each bond. Would any one question 
that that was a. relief measure to the merchants? 
Did any one suppose that the relief afforded. by 


edic 


that bill was designed to reach. no farther than -the . : 


merchants who owed the bonds? No, sir. It. was 
the customers of those merchants, the persons who 
had purchased for consumption and. use the goods 
upon which the duties. were payable, that the bill 
was to relieve, Few, comparatively, of those who . 
occupy these. seats would have voted. for. that 
measure, had its influence and action, been confined > 
to the merchants only. But they could not indulge 
their debtors unless they could: be indalged by:the 
Government, because they- must. collect. if. they 
must pay. To enable them to grant the indulgence 
which the state of the times and the condition of 
the monetary affairs of the country demanded, was 
the design and object, and would be the effect, of 
the bill. Who, then, would deny to. it ils: relief 
character? ; ; 

The fourth bill which the committee presented 
for the acceptance of the Senate, was one to extend 
a proportionate indulgence to ihe late deposite 
banks for the payment of the balances remaining 
due from them to the public Treasury. It was true 
that these institutions stood upon a different footing 
from the merchants. They had merely received 
the public moneys for safe keeping.: The moneys 
were legally and technically in the Treasury, but 
were they. there in. fact? Could. the Treasurer 
command them for the. uses of ‘the Government, or 
the people? No. . They were unavailable funds in 
the Treasury. And why were they unavailable 
funds? Because the banks had got them locked in 
their vaults, and were not willing to pay them upon 
demand?. No, sir: but because the banks. had 
them not; because they were loaned to the. cus- 
tomers of the banks, the citizens of the country, 
who could not pay on demand. The relation. of 
debtor and creditor, in its ordinary acceptation, was 
not intended to be’ created by the law establishing 
the late bank cenosite sysiem. Tf was a: mere 
agency for the safe keeping of the money, which: 
the Jaw recognised, but that agency had been 
turned into the relation of debtor, and. creditor: by 
the failure of the banks to. fulfil. on their part— 
into the most unpleasant relation of debtor and 
creditor; a creditor who wants and debtors who can 
not pay. Indulgence, therefore, became a matter 
of interest to the creditor, as adding to the chances 
of eventual payment; and of fevor to the debtors, 
as giving them time to collect the means:for pay- 
ment. To whom, then, was the favor, the relief, 
extended? To the banks or to their customers? 
Most assuredly to the latter. The banks could pay 
if they could collect; and, if compelled to pay, they 
would be compelled to collect. Their power to 
indulge depended upon the indulgence extended to 
them; and could it be said that a measure giving to 
them four, six, and nine months, to pay. their 
balances to the Treasury, was a measure solely 
confined to the protection of the Government, 
without regard to the relief of the people? 

These were the first four bills presented by the 
committee to the Senate, and yet. they were told 
that they bad forgotten the suffering interests of 
our great community in their exclusive care for 
the Government and its officers. Was the charge 
just or merited? ‘These bills had all received the 
final action of the. Senate, and all, save one, had 
passed this body by nearly unaninicus votes, while 
that one had passed. by a large majority. Tt was 
true that the connecticn between thera was inti- 
mate, and that, to a greater or lesa extent, each 
subsequent one was predicated upon the success of 
its predecessor, while all were most intimately cona 
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Senate. 


nected with the conditien and action of the public ll 


‘Treasury. 
“indeed, it was but candid to say that the com- 
miitee knew of no. direct relief which Congress 


‘could properly aford to the distresses of the people- 


of the Gountry, but such as should grow cut of the 
existing connection between the means of the Trea- 
sury and the banking and mercantile interests. 
‘These bills covered all that ground, and ne dif- 
ference of opinion could possibly exist as to them, 
unless it should arise upon the principle of indul- 
gence, or the time of indulgence. No such dif- 
ference had been manifested in the action of the 
Senate upon the respective measures, and therefore 
it was right to assume that none existed. Some 
had supposed that it was the daty of Congress to 
borrow the nine and one-third millions, covered- by 
the first. bill, that it. might be transferred to the 
States for safe-keeping; and propositions having 
that tendency had been presented to, and acted 


upon, by the Senate, but they did not meet with- 


favor. The body did not seem to suppose that 
such a disposition of the public credit would be a 
measure of relief either to the Government or the 
people, and it was rejected. . 

Take, then, the four measures referred to, sum 
them up in their combined action, and to what do 
they amountias relief tothe community? The first 
is equal to:a forbearance to collect nine and one- 
third millions of dollars from the customers of the 
banks and the merchants, to be transferred to the 
States for safe-keeping. The three last authorize 
a loan; upon the public credit, to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars, to pay the expenses of the Go- 
yernment and meet the public appropriations, and 
a forbearance of the collection of that sum from the 
public debtors, that they too may be able to for- 
bear collections, at this trying period, from those 
who are indebted to them. Here, then, is direct 
and positive relief to the amount of nineteen and 
one-third millions of do!fars. Might he not, then, 
ask, with some force and some justice, whether the 
committee were obnoxious to the charge of having 
forgotten the interests of the people in their care for 
the Government? He would here dismiss this topic. 

The next and only remaining charge against the 
committee which he proposed to notice was, that in 
their action they had entirely overlooked, . or 
wholiy neglected to-act npon, one of the most, nay, 
the very mest, important of the subjects presented 
for their action in the Message of the President re- 
ferred to them; that they had reported no bill de- 
claring the descri : 
receivable in pay:nent of the public dues. He did 
not refer to this complaint against the action of the 
committee for the purpose of representing it as 
unjast or ungenerous; not even fer the purpose of 
refuting it. {i had come from opposite sides of the 
hou e, and it might be well founded, The fact was 
certainly as alleged; and his only purpose was to 
give the reasons which governed himself, and 
which, he was certain, governed the majority of the 
committee, in the conclusion to report no bill upon 
the subject of the currency to be received into the 
public Treasury. Those reasons had been, and 
still were, satisfactory to himself, as hs doubted not 
they were to his colleagues upon the committee; 
but the course of action of the Senate upon this bill 
seemed to indicate, and its final action would pro- 
bably show, that they were not satisfactory to the 
majority of the body. Shonld this be so, the com- 
mittee would be content, when their reasons had 
been placed fairly before the Senate and the country. 

They found the Message presenting, amoug 
others, two distinct points, both, in the judgment 
of the committee, most deeply interesting to the 
public Treasury, the Government, and the country. 
The first was a continuance of the separation be- 
tween the moneys of the people and the State banks, 
which the operation of the existing laws and the 
conduct of the banks had already produced. 
other was a gradual and safe discontinvance of the 
reception. of the bills of the State banks in payment 
of the public dues, and an eventual return to the 
collection of gold and silver and such paper as 
should be issued upon the faith and credit of the 
United States, and be, by the laws of Congress, 
made receivable for debts due to the United States, 
The laws as they are, upon the subject of the de- 


hon of currency which should be’ 


The | 


posite and safe keeping of the public moneys, 
seemed to the committee to require immediate ac- 


tion, if the recommendation of the President was to 


be carried out and “made a part of cour permanent 
policy. Hence they reported to the Senate the bill 
now under diseussion.. They were not unmindful 
that some regulation as to the descriptions of cur- 
rency to be received in.payment of the public dues 


~might become necessary, in case the new system of 


Aeposites should be adopted and the present condi- 
sent condition of the banks and of the law upon this 


action, or for any present change of the existing 
laws. They felt that the two subjects were some- 
what connected, but not so intimately as to require 
or demand that both should be embraced in the 


same bill. They knew that great diversity of sen- 


timent prevailed as to both, and that different opi- 
nions were held by those who had hitherto been 
friends and supporters of the administraticn, as 
well as between them and their common political 
opponents. Under these circumstances, and with 


‘the distinct expression of a desire, on the part of a 


large majority of the Senate, that the present ses- 
sion should ‘be terminated at the earliest possible 
dav, the committee felt bound to present every 


distinct form, and in a shape which might receive 
the definitive action of the body with the least pos- 
sible consumption of time. With this view 
they reported separate bills upon every subject 
upon which they did report,. and the same 
consideration influenced them to omit re- 
ports upon all subjects which they supposed 
might .be deferred to the regular annual 
session, without injury to any important interest, 
public or private. By the Jaw, as it stands, the 
notes of non-specie paying banks can. neither be 
received in payment of the public dues, nor paid 
to the publie creditors. He was sorry to be com- 
pelled to say that, for all practical purposes either 
to the Government or the people, there were, at this 
time, no other banks in the country, and he was 
much more sorry to be compelled to believe that 
there would not, ina practical sense, be any such 
banks until after the time when Congress would be 
again in session. Noone had proposed, and he 
was happy to know. that no one would prcpose, to 
make the inconvertible notes of non-specie paying 
banks receivable at the public Treasury, and surely 
no one could have expected such a proposition from 
the committee. The revenues, then, to every prac- 
ticable‘extent, are now receivable in-gold and silver 
only, unless Congress shall, at its present session, 
create a paper upon the faith and credit of the Go- 
vernment, and make it receivable for the public 
dues. Hence the absence of any immediate neces- 
sity for legislation upon this point. The committee 
further believed, what has already been proved to 
be true, that any bill upon this subject would lead 
to long and grave discussion, and tend to protract 
the session, . For these reasons they had omitted to 
report upon this subject, and he bad as yet secn 
nothing to change his opinion of ‘the wisdom of 
their course. He still believed that the connection 
of these two subjects in the same bill was undesira- 


feared, embarrass the bill which the committee had 
reported, and the passage of which they considered 
to be of high public importance. The matter, 
however, was now with the Senate, and he should 
cheerfully submit to its choice. If called upon to 
vote upon the propositions before it, he was ready 
to vote, whether they should be insisted upon as 
amendments to the committee’s bill, or as an inde- 


pendent measure. 


Having said thus much by wey ef explanation, 
and he hoped, to some extert, jusiificaticn, of the 
course and action of the committee, he would now 
pass toa brief discussion of the bill before the 
Senate. 

The crisis, he said, was one of the deepest inte- 
rest. Every man in these seats, every citizen of the 
country, felt it to be so. Still, its peculiar charae- 
ter could not be ton often adverted to, or too firmly 
fixed in the memory of all. During a period of 
profound peace; after a series of years of unexam- 
pled abundance in every production of the earth, 


tion‘of the banks should be changed; bnt in the pre- ` 


point, they could see no necessity for immediate - 


subject from their hands in the most simple and - 


ble; that it would retard action, and, he greatly . 


and every product of labor; with a currency more 
abundant than obr young country had ever before 


` witnessed, and standing as strong in the public con- 


fidence as our paper currency had ever stood; with 
ready markets, and prices higher than any former 
period of peace had sustained; under the influence of 
all these elements and evidences of prosperity and 
wealth, national and individual, and at the entrance 
upon another of those rich and fruitful seasons with 
which a kind Providence so frequently blesses our 
fertile soil—-a season not surpassed by any which 
has preceded it in the abundance it has returned to 
the husbandman for his labor—at such a time, and 
under such circumstances, the revulsion came, and 
in an instant, as it were—in a single night, the 
whole beauty of this rich scene was changed. That 
currency, so abundant and creditable, became de- 
preciated, inconvertible, and debased. ‘Those mar- 
kets, so quick and active, and profitable, became 
stagnant and deserted. Those prices, so alluring 
to enterprise and industry, were changed to a price- 
less mass of unsaleable commodities. : 

That all should have inquired after the causes of 
this sad and sudden change, was most natural. 
That statesmen should have done so was necessary 
to the discharge of their delicate and responsible 
duties. The President of the United States, to 
qualify himself for the performance of his constitu- 
tational duty of giving to Congress “ information of 
the state of the Union, and recommending to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge ne- 
cessary and expedient,” has done this. In his 
Message, he has given to us his opinion of the 
causes which have brought upon our country this 
sudden and sweeping revulsion. It was nothis pur- 
“pose to examine the correctness of these opinions of 
the President. No one had expressed a doubt that 
they were honestly entertained, and all admitted that 
they had been clearly, frankly, and firmly express- 
ed. They had been the subject of able and extend- 
ed eriticism in the course of this debate, and he 
thought also the subject of equally able and per- 
fecily triumphant derence. Entertaining this opi- 
nion, he had but a single remark to make in regard 
to them, and that was, that he had-heard criticism 
and contradiction from some quarters of the house 
delivered in a manner and in language which ex- 
cited his profound regret—in a manner and in lan- 
guage which he would not, if he could, (and he 
was most thankful he could not,) imitate, towards 
friend or opponent. , 

He had listened to the debate, however, with 
profound attentiot; and while all had their peculiar 
views of the causes of the present derangement in 
our monetary affairs, and while the views of the 
different speakers differed materially as to the 
immediate and most active causes, he thought there 
were certain general positions substantially con- 
ceded by all; which, being drawn out and placed in 
their proper order, would advance us very far in 
the wide field of discussion presented and occupied 
by the various members. He had endeavored, 
therefore, to place these positions upon paper, and 
to give them an order best calculated to promote 
this object. They were as follows: 

1. That wide-spread and highly injurious de- 
rangements have been, and are experienced, in the 
banking concerns; and in most of the business 
transactions of the country. 

2. That the present embarrassments in the affairs 
of individuals are, to a greater or less. extent, 
caused, or greatly increased, by the existing embar- 
rassments in the affairs of the banks. 

3. That an undue multiplication of banks by 
many of the State Legislatures, and excessive issues 
of paper money by the State banks, are among the 
most prominent of the causes which have brought 
about these embarrassments of the banks, and con- 
sequently of business generally. 

4. That a material enlargement of the specie 
basis for our paper circulation, is indispensable to 
the security of the banks, and the stability of the 
papereurrency. . — 

5. That all-banks of issue and circulation are 
liable to excesses, and that the State banks, from 
their distant locations, rival interests, and the varie- 
ty and diversity of their business and associations, 
are peculiarly so liable, which renders it desirable 
and important that the fiscal action of this Govern: - 
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ment should never be so directed as to promote these 
excesses, while, so far as that can be safely and con- 
stitutionally done, it should be so directed as to 
‘have an equal tendency, in all parts of our extend- 
ed confederacy, to check them. 

6. That the powers of Congress, to prevent the 
evil of excessive banking by the State institutions, 
are, in no sense, direct and positive, but are, in 
whatever form they may be exercised, incidental 
and consequential, growing out of the expressly 
granted powers. 

So far he thought all could agree and walk to- 
gether in this trying crisis. He was not aware that 
any one would controvert either of these positions, 
while he was sure that most of those who had ad- 
dressed the Senate, in the course of this debate, up- 
on whatever side of the house, had substantially 
assumed them. ` i 

The difference seemed to arise'as we passed the 
last proposition, and came to inquire how this inci- 
dental power of Congress should be exercised.. The 
late catastrophe to the banks and- business of the 

_ country, had satisfied all that something was wrong 
in the working of our monetary system, but the 
seat of the ‘disease, and the appropriate remedy, 
were questions upon which opinions difered. 

The President was bound, in recommending to 
the consideration of Congress, such measures as he 
judged necessary and expedient, to point out his 
view of the evil, so far as he should consider it 
connected with and remediable by federal legisla- 
tion, and. to present his plan of remedy. | He has 
dons so frankly and fully, and as the majority of 
the Committee on Finance have agreed with him, 
and have reported the bill under consideration to 
carry out his recommendation upon this point, it 
would be his duty, Mr. W. said, to examine that 
bill in its favorable and unfavorable influences up- 
on the Treasury, upon the Government, upon the 
banks, and upon the currency generally. The safe 
keeping of the public moneys bécame separated 
from the State banks, in May last, by the volan- 
tary suspension of specie payments by, the banks, 
‘and the operation of the existing laws upon that 
act, and the'bill proposes to continue the separa- 
tion. 

Before he could proceed with his argument, he 
must here notice a position taken by the Senator 
from South Carolina, who addressed the Senate 

yesterday, (Mr. Preston,;) and which position, he 
must say, he heard assumed with some surprise. 
It was, that the existing law had not. produced a 
Separation between the public Treasury and the 
State banks; that they were not legally separated, 
and that the only separation which did exist was 
one forced by the Secretary of the Treasu:y, with- 
out the requirement of law and against the publie 
interests. If he correctly understood the Senator, 
this was a fair statement of his argument; and he 
‘would repeat, he had heard it with surprise. The 
answer to it should be an extract from the law it- 
self; and it would be found a triumphant answer. 
That part of the eighth section of the deposite act of 
the 23d of June, 1836, which prescribed the rule 
for the action of the Secretary upon this subject, 
was in the following words : 

“Sac. 8. And be it further enacted, That no bank 
which shall be selected or employed: as. the place 
of deposite of the public money, shall be discon- 
tinued as such depository, or the public money 
withdrawn therefrom, except for the causes herein- 
after mentioned; that is to say, if at any time any 
one of said banks shall fail or refuse to perform 
any.of said duties as prescribed by this act, and 
stipulated to be performed by its contract ; or ifany 
of said banks shall af any time refuse to pay ils own notes 
in specie if demanded; or shall fail to keep in its 
vaults such an amount of specie as shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall 
be, in his opinion, necessary to render the said 
bank a safe depository of the public moneys, hav- 
ing due regard to the nature of the business trans- 
acted by the bank; in any and every such case it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
discontinue any such bankas a depository, and withdraw 
Srom it the public moneys which it may hold on depo- 
sile at the time of such discontinuance.” 

- This was the law. ‘What had the Secretary 
done?’ He had discontinued the defaulting banks 


as public depositories. Had he obeyed the law in 
doing this, or had he forced the separation? Tt 
was true, as the gentleman had stated, that there 
were yet six specie paying banks, and consequently 
six deposité banks upon the list; but where were 
they located? What were the collections of the 
revenue at those points? What was the impor- 
tance of any one of them as a fiscal agent of the 
Treasury? The gentleman had not seen fit to give 
to the Senate these facts in connection with his 
elaim on behalf of this remnant of the deposite 
banks, and certainly he did not intend to detain the 
Senate to do it. It was enough for his purpose that 
the connection was, for all practical and useful 
purposes, either to the Government or the people, 
wholly dissolved; and if it again existed, must 
exist by a re-union, not as a continuance of any 
present existence. ‘ 

The conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was complained of by the Senator. Had the Secre- 
tary attempted to force a separation between the 
public deposites and the six remaining deposite 
banks? This was not alleged. They were placed 
upon the list of depositories in the report of the 
Secretary, laid before Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session; and in the same state- 
ment the location of each, and the amount of pub- 


lic money on deposite in each, +> enable the Senate | 


and the country to judge ef the importance ofa 
continued connection with these banks as’ fiscal 
agents of the Treasury, were plainly given. From 
this statement the assertion had been made, and 
was now repeated, that, for all practical and useful 
purposes to the Treasury or the people, the connec- 
tion between the deposite banks and the public 
moneys was atan end. Nor was the Secretary of 
the Treasury in any sense chargeable for the disso- 
lution of this connection. So farfrom it, his own 
statements to Congress show that he has fallen short 
of the execution of the law. It commanded him, 
upon the failure of any bank to pay specie for its 
notes, when demanded, not only to discontinue 
such bank as a depository, but to “withdraw from 
it the public moneys which it may hold on deposite at 
the time. of such discontinuance.” Hashe done this? 
No: for he tells us that the larger portion of the 
means in the Treasury, at this moment, exist in 
balances due from these banks as portions of the’ 
deposites they have received for safe keeping. Has 
the Secretary brought suits to recover these balan- 
ces, when the banks have failed to make legal pay- 
ment? He tells us not, except in a few cases where 
it was considered necessary, for the eventual secu- 
rity of the public property. He, then, is the last 
person in the werld who should be charged with 
persecution against thé banks, or with an attempt to 
force a separation between them and the public 
Treasury. If He is culpable at all, it is in not 
having obeyed the law, by withdrawing from them 
the moneys they held in deposite at the time they 
discontinued the payment of their notes in specie, 
when demanded. If he has violated the law, he 
has violated it from lenity to the banks; and all 
know that this lenity bas been wholly compulsory, 
growing out of the situation in which the banks 
have placed themselves. So much for the charge 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has forced the 
separation between the banks and the Government. 

He would now proceed to inquire what influ- 
ences, favorable, or unfavorable, the bill to make 
this separation between all banks and the public 
money permanent, would exert upon the public 
Treasury. It would give to the ‘Treasury direct 
possession, and a perfect knowledge, of its means, 
at all times, and under all circumstances. They 
would consist not of bank credits, but of money, 
and would, therefore, not be subjecttoany of the 
fluctuations to which bank credits must be always 
Hable. The means ef the Treasury would be the 
value received, and not the mere representation of 
that value in account. 

Tt would give to the Treasury the perfect com- 
mand of its means. It would no longer be troubled 
with unavailable funds, a description of funds well 
known to it for the last twenty years; which have 
always grown exclosively out of its connection 
with banks; which now constitute almost its only 
resource for the payment of the public creditors; 
and the consequence of which character given to 


ithe means of the Treasury, so far ashe was informed, 
had, more than any other single’ ¢ansé, compell-d 
the convention of Congress at. this inconvenient, 
and he thought he might safely say, dangerous s¢a- 
son of the year. It might be-well here to‘ define 
this term “ unavailable funds,” as applied. to’ the 
means in the public Treasury. `, He. understood 
them to consist, now and upon all fermer occasions, 
either of bank notes, which the banks issuing them 
could not redeem in specie, or any thing’ else 
which wonld psy the debts of the Government; or 
of moneys received by the banks for safe keeping, 
and which they could not pay, upon demand, in 
the legal currency of the country, or in any cur- 
rency, which the creditors of the Government would 
consent to receive as money. An entire separation 
from banks would, of course, relieve the public 
Treasury from this embarrassment for te future. 
It would, at all times, enable the Treasury to pay 
the demands upon it, when the money of the peo- 
ple had been collected and placed in its keeping 
for that purpose; whereas, under the connection, 
these moneys were liable.to become unavailable in 
the hands or the banks, and the people again to be 
called upon to raise, either from their pockets, or 
upon their credit, the means to pay those very debis 
for the payment of which they had once provided, 
by depositing the money in bank, : 

A continuance of the separation would farther 
relieve the Treasury, from the necessity of using 
ifs means to sustain the creditof banks, when re- 
vulsions in trade, and general shocks to credit, 
should bring the banks in jeopardy. These revul- 
sions must be always more or less frequetit in every 
commercial country, and most frequent, and most 
severe, in fhose which most extensively adopt a 
sysiem of paper or credit circulation and currency. 
If, then, the means of the National Treasury are 
confided to the safe keeping of the banks which 
furnish that paper or credit circulation and cer- 
rency, they must be always. subject to the fluctua- 
tions, revulsions, and incidents, te which the credit 
of the banks are subject. They: become mere 
credits with the banks, and cannot be exempted 
from the influences which affect its other credits. 
Can the fiscal officers of the Government, then, 
neglect to put forth their exertions, and the means 
at their command, to sustain the credit of those 
banks, when occasion shall call; whose credits con- 
stitute the means of the publie Treasury itself? 
He was not ignorant of the fact, that loud and 
startling complaints had been made in this hall, 
against a late Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
mere suspicion that he had used the means of the 
Treasury to sustain the credit cf the denosite banks; 
but would any gentleman deny that, under this 
concise and practical view of the consequences of 
aconnection between the Treasury of the people 
and the banks, it must frequently become the im- 
pericus duty of that officer,a duty as binding as 
that of keeping the Treasury in a situation to an- 
swer the calls upon it, to exert this power, and so 
to locate the means of the Treasury, as to render 
it as effective as possid'e? ‘he consequence was 
unavoidable, and still the exercise of such a power 
would always be odious. in a political sense, and 
must always be more or less invidious in a finan- 
cial sense. It could never be exerted equally to- 
wards all the banks, but must be used especially in 
favor of these which should be, for the time being, 
the depositaries of the public funds. Its mfluence, 
then, might often be unfavorable, and even inju- 
rious, towards institutions which had promoted, 
as much as any other, the collection aud prompt 
payment of the public revenues, but which should 
not, on the day of trouble, be safe keepers of any 
portion of those revenues. Is it not desirable, if it 
can be done with safety to all interests to be re- 
garded, to relieve the Treasury, and the head of 
the fiseal department of this Government, from this 
always so delicate, and frequently so odious, an 
exercise of the power and influence of the public 
funds, upon the eredit of the banks and the busi- 
ness of the country? He must say that a proper 
national pride, and a just feeling of patriotism, 
seemed to him to demand it, at any expense short 
of the positive sacrifice of some paramount public 
interest. n 

A further benefit te be derived from a system 
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which shall make the Treasury the keeper of Its 
owh means, and especially if those means shall be 
‘collected aid disbursed in the legal currency of gold 
` and silver, or’ of paper issued upon the faith and 
“credit of the Government only, will be a perfect uni- 
“formily. of value in the collections and disburse- 
“ments of the Treasury, wherever made. -~ Its opera- 

tions will become stable ond certain in every sense, 


and all the contracts with the Government may be. 


made without the customary deductions on account 

of the anticipated receipt of a depreciated medium 

ef payment. Every citizen can make his preposals 

for the public works or publie supplies, wherever 
. may be the place of his residence, or the place of 
' | payment under the contract, based upon the par of 

money, and will not be driven to’ an uncertain cal- 

‘eulation upon the fluctuations of exchange and the 
~ uncertainties of credit. . 

These are some of the benefits to be anticipated 
to the publie Treasury from a permanent separa- 
tion, from the banks. What are the injaries, the 
unfavorable influences, if any, to stand against 
these benefits? He had heard but one suggested, 


so far as the interests and conveniences of the: 


“Treasury are concerned, and he must say but ‘that 
one had occurred: to: his mind. The expense and 
“trouble of remitting specie, in cases where that 
_shonld become necessary, was, he Believed, the only 
drawback upon the Treasury for all these benefils, 
and a short examination would show the weight of 
this objection. i 
. ‘Under the system of bank deposites, drafis from 
the Treasurer, upon the ditferent depositories, and 
from one depository upon another, are made the 
medium of remittance in all ordinary eases, and, 
where the drafts are fully credited, supersede the 


necessity of an actual transportation of the money - 


` in almost all the operations of the public Treasury. 
Nothing, in the system proposed, prevents the use 
of the same medium for remittance and exchange. 
The drafts of the Treasurer of the United States 
upon a receiving officer of the Government will 
“certainly have as good credit as his drafts upon a 
© deposite bank, and when they are known to be 
drawn upon: the ‘specie in safe keeping, and upon 
nothing else, they can not fail-to be as acceptable 
| tò ‘the public creditor as any similar drafts have 
‘heretofore becn. The trouble and expense, there- 
force, of transporting specie funds from one portion 
of the country to the other, for disbursement to the 
public creditors, will not probably be more exten- 
sive undeér this bill than under the bank system, 
i whieh it proposes to supersede. i 
But we here meet an objection from the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) which requires 
an answer. He says the system proposed, thus 
carried out, will constitute a bank, a bank of dis- 
count, a bank of issue, a national bank, a Govern- 
ment bank. He reasons thus. One of. the deposi- 
tories constiuted by the bill will make his draft upon 
another and deliver it to the public creditor. The 
receipt of the draft by the public creditor is a dis- 
ecunt of the paper of the officer making it. The 
person receiving the draft may transfer it to his 


neighbor: before it is presented for payment, and it. 


may pass from hand to. hand, before it finds its 
way to the officer upon whom it is drawn, and who 
has the specie in keeping for its payment. This 
will convert the draft iuto an issue of paper, and as 
it is drawn upon specie funds in actual deposite in 
the bands of the drawee, the whole machinery 
must constitute a baik, and a bank, too, of depo- 
site, discount and issue. Now the only answer 
which this argument requires is simply to say, that 
if this constitwes a national bank, a Government 
hank, ora bank of any sort, then we have had 
such a bank under the system of deposite with the 

: State banks, because the public disbursements have 
consiantty been made, and the public fands. distri- 
buted and equalized by exac'ly similar drafis Me 
no force whatever in ment, unless it 
resigned to fright , like himself; 
y partial to: any description, 

i ; tea natioual or 
„With the apprehension that such 
ik was Tas Sly buried under the bill, and 
< Would be disinterte ad spring into life at its pas- 
_ Sage. Now he w Steady to say tu the Senator 
> ftom South Caroling, and" to all the friends of that 


-a bank was ms 


Senator, who were so very anxious for the esta- 
blishment ofa national bank, that, opposed as he 
was to sach an institution, in name or in principle, 
is they would compromise by the acceptance `of 
such a bank as this bill would establish, they 
should have it with his cheerful assent, and_ this 


_longand heated agitation about a Government bank 


should be-for ever amicably settled. 

He would now look at-the influences of this 
measure upon the Government. 

It wou!d discharge its legislation from bank in- 
finences of all-sorts. He spake not of improper 
or corrupt influences, but of those constituent inte-. 
rests, which must be represented in Congress so 
long as the connection between the public Treasury 
and banks of any description was maintained. 
He addressed those who must understand him, and 
who must have seen and felt thess influences in our 
official action here. Who, he would ask, had oc- 
cupied one of these seats for the last five years, and 
had not scen the power of this influence upon our 
deliberations? Who had failed to see that it was 
an influence. more- nearly. overpowering and be- 
yond our control than any we had been called to 
encounter? Who did not'see and feel it now as 
pressing upon us with a giant force? It was true, 
we had formerly and most usually encountered it in 
the consolidated fe:m of a national bank, and that 
it now presented itself to us in State detachments; 
but it was the same influence similarly exerted. 
It was the effort of cupidity on our free institutions 
—an effort to make money out of the moncy and 
means and credit of the people. 

He uttered these sentiments with extreme re- 
Inctance, and with. the-most extended charity to- 
wards all those who differed from him. He knew 
well that not ‘only political opponents, but those 
who had ever been political and personal friends— 
those towards whom he had ever entertained, and 
still did entertain, the kindest feelings, did differ 
with him upon these points.. He most cheerfully 
yielded to their integrity, sincerity, and patriotism, 
every indulgence which he asked for himself, but 
the crisis, the importance of the questions presented, 
and our imperious duty to our constituents, de- 
manded from us frank and fearless action. 

Was it not, then, in case he was right, most 


| desirable to free the legislation of Congress from 


bank influence altogether? Would it not tend 
more than any other single act we could perform, 
to take from ourdebates and deliberations that bit- 
terness and acrimony which had too. strongly cha- 
racterized them for the last few years, but which, 
he was proud to say, had entered, in a much less 
degree, into the present debaie in the Senate, than 
into any similar debate for many years? For himseif, 
he felt that this consideration alone demanded the 
passage of this bill; that it was éntirely paramount 
to any objections he had yet heard urged against 
it; thatit was as much superior to considerations of 
financial convenience and. pecuniary profit, as 
was the purity and permanency of our political 
institutions to the temporary advantages of a bar- 
gain or the facilities of borrowing money. - 

This was not the only advantage the Govern- 
ment would derive from a permanent separation of 
its finances from the banks. Jt would discharge it 
from that eternal round of imputations to which, 
under the connection, its every fiscal action is sub- 
jected. Jf it be atime of prosperity and plenty, 
all are struggling fur the profits arising from the 
safe keeping of the Governament funds; and the 
failure on the part ‘of its fiscal officer to select a 
given bank as a public depository, is not only 
matter of personal offence, but is immediately con- 
verted into the active cause of all the pecuniary 
calamities which the friends and customers of that 
bank may experience through all time to come, 
If it be a time of scarcity and pressure, like the 


: present, the drafts of the Treasurer upon the money 
| of the people in safe keeping with the banks is a 


ruthless attack, a war upon them, and is intended 
to prostrate the institutions. The former keeping 
of the funds becomes a merit and a virtue, and to 
ask for their payment to the public creditors is 


| ingratitude and injustice. 


If the Executive, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion,sees proper to issue an order requiring pay- 
ment in money for the whole, er any portion, of 


oo 
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the public revenue, this: is converted into an attack 


-upon the banks, a distrust of their credit and sol- 


yency, and a wrong inflicted by the Government 
upon the whole people. Can it be desirable to pre- 
serve a connection which is the subject of inces- 


‘sant complaint on the part of the banks and 


their friends, and of constant embarrassment 
to the operations of the public Treasury, and of 
imputation upon the most faithful and worthy 
public offieers? He thevght not. He considered 
this connection of the fiscal affairs of the Govern- 
ment with the credit and business of the banks, 
and of business and commercial men, ang the con- 
stant imputations brought upon the Government 
thereby, as promoting a political mcrality in the 
public mind most dangerous to our institutions; as 
doing more to weaken the confidence of the people 
in the Government of their choice, than any and 
all other causes of distrust combined. If we would 
listen to the slander and misreprescntations of the 
times, we must believe that all our misfortunes, 
public and private, are imputable to our Govern- 
ment—all our presperity to a resistance to its meä- 
sures and its policy. And whence do these impu- 
tations come, but from our connection with the 
banks? They all emanate from that source, and 
from no other. That connection is now dissolved, 
by the operation of law and the voluntary action 
of the banks themselves; and he would say, let it 
be perpetual—tet it never be renewed. 

The effect of this measure upon the banks should 
next occupy his attention. : 

It had been considered as a measure of open and 
violent hostility to those institutions, as fraught 
with unmixed evil to them. Was this the. true 
view. of it? Had it these exclusive tendencies? 
He thought not, and he would attempt to point out 
some pesitive benefits to the banks from its adop- 
tion. 

It wenld Jeave the State banks to operate upon 
their own means—upen the capitals which the re- 
spective State Legislatures had thought proper to 
give to them, and upon the funds derived from 
their private depositors. These means would be 
perfectly certain and uniform, so far as they con- 
sisted of the capitals of the banks, and would be 
subject to no dangerous fluctuations, so faras they 
consisted of private deposites. . Hence the action of 
the institutions could always be regulated by a cer- 
tain standard—the extent of their means for the ac- 
commedation of their customers. This would dis- 
charge them from the inducement to those dan- 
gerous expansions and contractions, which not 
only promote, but cause, revulsions such as that 
under which the country now suffers. 

The Governnient has been charged’ with being 
the cause of the present pecuniary embarrassments 
of the country, and he thought not without some 
foundation, but he considered the connection be- 
tweet the Treasury and the banks the only four- 
dation fer such acharge. What had we done? 
We had deposited our funds in the State banks. A 
period of unexampled prosperity had visited our 
country. Importations had become excessive, and 
the duties thereupon had swelted the public revenue 
from that source beyond all reasonable anticipation. 
The banks received the excess of revenue which 
the warts of the Government, and the public ap- 
propriations, did not call for. The same causes 
promoted unusual and utiexampled sales of the 
public lands, and thus, from both of the great 
sources of revenue to the’ United States, streams 
were poured into the public Treasury, widened and 
deepened by their own accumulation and velocity. 

he banks were the safe keepers of the public 
funds, the fiscal agents of the Treasury, and they 
were also the reservoirs from which the importing 
and other merchants drew their means, and from 
which the speculating purchasers of our immense 
domain were supplied with funds for iheir opera- 
tions. So faras the Government. was concerned, 
the consequences are obvious. The moment the 
yevenue exceeded the wants of the Treasury, the 
excesses fed the passion they ought to have con- 
trolled: The banks were the receivers and the 
payors. They received, to keep for the Govern- 
ment, and loaned to the merchants and purchasers 
of our lands. The system, in fact and in practice, 
was one of indefinite credit for both duties and 
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lands. The money paid for both went into the banks 
for safe-keeping., The Treasury did not want it or 
call for it for paymentof the public dues. The banks 
loaned it to their customers, who were the payors 
for daties and lands. Under these circumstances, 
and this action of the system, excesses were inevi- 
table, and they had visited their consequences 
sweepingly upon the country and upon the Treasu- 
ry itself. : 

` Ought not this state of things to bea lesson to 


the wise not to renew’a connection which had been - 


so disastrous to every interest involved? To the 
Government and the public Treasury, as a creditor 
of the banks; to the banks, as debtors to the Trea- 
sury and creditors to the citizens; and to the people 
at large, and especially to the commercial commu- 
nity, as debtors to the banks. ` f 

That the times have promoted over-trading and 
over-banking no one will deny; but that the con- 
nection between the Government and the banks, 
and the forty millions of dollars of surplus funds in 
deposite with them, immensely increased the over- 
banking, is equally undeniable. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the managers of banks will keep money 
without making profitable use of it, when that use 
is presented and urged updn them. This remark 
was not made in censure of the officers of the deposite 
banks. Their stockholders, and the community 
about them, knew that they were in possession of 
the funds; and the use would be demanded, nay, he 
might say commanded, had the officers of the insti- 
tutions resisted. The evil lay farther back. It 
was in placing and retaining the funds in the banks, 
which the immediate calls upon the Treasury did 
not require. ` 

The fault of the Government, however, did not 
stop here. We passeda law exacting from the 
banks interest for these funds, and thus not only 
sanctioned, but compelled, their use of them in 
their ordinary loans and discounts. Could a bank 
keep money, and pay interest upon it, and: derive. 
no interest from its use? Most certainly not, and we, 
‘therefore, compelled the banks, by our express le- 
gislation, to promote the evils of which we now 
complain. - We compelied them to loan our money 
in their hands for safe keeping, by charging and ex- 
acting from them an interest for its use, and thus 
stimulated them to increase the excesses of over- 
wading and over-banking.. We furnished them 
with a capital of seme forty millions of dollars, 
and forced them: to use it in making loans. 

Can any thing more strongly, or clearly, show 
the impolicy to every interest of any connection of 
a financial or interested character, between the local 
banks of the country, and the Treasury of the na- 
tion? The imputations cast upon us, as having 
caused the present pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country, have this justice, and let us discharge 
ourselves from similar imputations for the future. 
Our real fault has been, not that we have unduly 
checked the excesses of the times, but that, in the 
outset, we promoted the expansions by the banks 
which necessarily led to those excesses, and that 
all our efforts, legislative, and executive, have been 
insufficient to avert the catastrophe which has now 
come upon the country. We see our agency in 
the mischief, when itis too late for us to apply a 
remedy. The incidental relief in our power, we 
have already offered to the country, so far as the 
action of this body is concerned, and now let us 
pass this bill, and protect ourselves against all im- 
putation as wrong doers for the future. 

A further benefit to the banks, to be derived from 
a continuance of the separation is, that when they 
shall win the public confidence by their sound 
management and permanent means, they will 
possess and retain it, independent of public patron- 
age, independent of any action of the Federal Go- 
vernment, and exempt from the fluctuations which 
congressional legislation or Executive discretion 
may otherwise cause. This is the description of 
public confidence which these institutions should 
possess and rely wpon, and these should be i's foun- 
dations. Tts, own ‘capital, and the miegrity and 
ability of its managers, should be the dependence of 
a banking institution; “not the uncertain and 
changing patronage of any body, much less the 
fluctuating and dangerous patronage of Govern- 
ments, State or National. A credit founded upon 


7 


operatións? 


such patronage, must: be delusive. To-day, you 
deposite with a bank a million of dollars; to-morrow 
it extends its accommodations upon the strength of 
your funds in its keeping: the day following its 
favored customers expand their business, and en- 
large their credits; on the fourth day you require 
your funds, and draw upon’ the bank for them. 
Your deposite has given to the banik a false confi-. 
dence in its means; its extension has given its cus- 
tomers ‘a false estimate of -its ability ‘to indulge 
them; their expansion has given to the community 
false expectations as to their power of indulgence; 
and your call for your money undeceives all, after 
the ‘mischief is done, the excess committed, and 
just in time to produce the derangement and distress 
and suffering which must always, sooner or later, 
follow excessive credits and mistaken confidence. 


The institutions which are to furnish to the people . 


of this country a circulating paper to answer the 
purposes of money, ought not to be subjected to 
fluctuations of this description. Their love of gain 
ought not thus to be stimulated, and especially by 
this Government, which has none but an incidental 
control over their proceedings. They should be 
left by us to operate upon their own means, to rest 
their credit upon ‘their own ability and good cha- 
racter, and not upon our funds. 

But it is said the withdrawal from the State 
banks: of our confidence, countenance and pa- 
tronage, in this particular, will prostrate and de- 
stroy those institutions; that the attempt to šepa- 
rate the finances of this Government from them, js, 
in effect, a declaration of war-against them, which 
they can not survive. Is this, can- this, be so 
Will any sound and solvent State bank fail, be- 
cause the*United States does not entrust to it the 
safe keeping of the moneys of the people? Did 
the State Legislatures, in chartering these banks, 
expect, or intend,that their credit, orsolvency,should 
be sustained by the legislation of Congress, or the 
use of the funds of the ‘Federal Government. If 


so, why have they limited and fixed. their respec-. : 


tive capitals, and attempted to set bounds to their 
‘Why. have they assigned. different 
amounts of capital to different banks, dependent 
upon their location and business associations? Cer- 
tainly no other answer can begiven to these interroga- 
tories, than that they intended that each bank should 
have a capital equal to the wants of the business 
community surrounding it, and that all the banks 
of their creation should have a credit and confi- 
dence with the people, and should transact a busi- 
ness proportioned to the capitals granted to them 
respectively, and not beyond that limit: You, then, 
by making your deposites with these institutions, 
destroy the proportions which the State Legisla- 
tures have intended to establish and preserve.. Your 
deposites are teated as capital by the banks, and 
an extension of their loans, and an augumentation 
of their business, beyond that which their own 
means would allow, is the necessary consequence 
of your patronage. Can this disposition of vour 
moneys fail to promote excessive banking? The 
members of the State Legislatures bave a know- 
ledge of the business wants of all the places at 
which they locate banks, and their object is to mea- 
sure the banking capital at any given point by the 
wants of business at that point. When they have 
done that, you come in with your deposites, distri- 
buted. not upon the basis which governs the State 
Legislatures, butaccording to your own convenience 
for receipt or disbursement. The consequence is, 
that you pour your millions into these State institu- 
tions, without reference to: the legitimate business 
galls for banking facilities at the points where your 
deposites are made; and thus derange and destroy 
the proportions, as to these facilities, which the 
local Legislatures have determined to be safe and 
proper. Ta this way your patronage becomes an 
evil, and not a benefit. Itstimulates the cupidity 
of the banks, and they, in tarn, stimulate the cupi- 
dity of the business commanty around them, until 
excesses on the partof all produce revulsion, dis- 
tress, and bankruptcy. 

gull it is urged that our withholding this evi- 
dence of our confidence in the State banks will 
destroy their credit, and prostate the institutions, 
Will any one pretend that the States have rested 
the credit of their banking institutions upon the 


patronage ¢ 
: that man be foond who will'adm 
ber of the Levislature of his State, Hel 
banks with ‘the ‘expectation’ that “th 
solvent, or insolvent, as: the *pleasuré of 4 
shall determise? “Will not ‘every such man tel 
you that hè- has given tothe banks, 
- aided to create, a capital stoek upon 
vericy and crédit willy the people-is 10-res 
with honest and. prudent management; each bank: 
has within itself, and. under’ its own control, the: 


| elements of ‘ils own: prosperity, and” is ‘not depen - 


dent upon your smiles, or to be ruined by -youn 
frowns? This onght'to be so, ahd is'sos..: Ls 
How wasit with the State banks during the- per: 
rind from 1816° to 1836? The Bank of the United 
States then enjoyed the exclusive privilege of keep-. 
ing the public funds, and its notes alone were by 
law made receivable in payment. of: the public: 
dies, Were the State banks discredited, or ruined; 
then? “Was-that separation between them and.the 
funds of the Government treated as.a war upon: 
them? a war of extermination? | No; sir: The 
operations of these institutions: wëėre': never more: 
stable and safe than during that period; adr di 
they ever stand stronger in. the public confidence: 
than then. Away, then, with the idea that ‘the 
solvency or credit of the State banks rests upor. 
our patronage, or favor, or that our frown ‘upon: 
them is annihilation. ae ee ee 
He knew that, were we to withdraw oar confie 
dence from a particular bank, aod extend it- to all. 
others, the inference would justly be that we sus- 
pected its solvency and responsibility, and that this 
might do it injury. But when we separate our- 
selves from all banks, State or National, and de- 
clare our object to be a political as well as a finan~. 
cial separation, will it be said that we cast distrust 
upon the banks, which will destroy their: credit? 
Will it be contended that the banks established by. 
the States’ have a right to the safe-keeping and use” 
of the'revenues of the nation? “He thought nol;: 
and if not, then could the separation of our finances. 
| from them be. justly termed’ a war against them?” 
No. - The position was absurd and unsustainable. 
He had no feeling of hostility to the State banks,. 
but he was not to concede their right to the pos« 
session and use of the moneys of -the people, lest 
they should choose to consider a denial of th2 right 
an act of hostility. He would go as far as any. 
man should go to protect these institutions in the 
full enjoyment of all their constitutionat. and legal. 
rights; and he would go quite as far to compel them 
rigidly to fulfil their most sacred obligations ‘to that 
confiding people who take their promises to pay 
upon demand as money. af civ eg 
In every light, then, in which he could. view this 
matter, it was his deliberate opinion that the banks 
would be benetitted; and not injured,° by ‘making 
the existing separation between them and the pub- 
lic Treasury: perpetual. The passage’ of this bill, 
at this time, might have some tendency to weaken 
the confidence of the community in the institutions; 
but if such a consequence musi attend this change 
of our policy, could there be a better time than. the 
present to make that change? The banks arenow, 
he would not say insolvent, for he did not. believe 
that was the condition of any large portion of 
them, but unable to pay the demands upon them, 
That fact was avowed by themselves, and known 
to all the world. They were in a quasi insol- 
vent state, and all the distrust which could grow 
out of such a condition they had’ brought ‘upon 
themselves by their. voluntary suspension of 
specie payments. It was in vain, then, to ¿talk of 
the delicacy of their present credit. © That:delicacy 
had been destroyed by their own act, and before 
they could ever again „restore. themselves: to: the 
confidence of the community; they musi be sound 
in fact, and able to discharge, to the fullest extent, 
every obligation which general distrast could bring 
against them. It was erroneous to suppose that 
they could ever resume and sustain specie pay- 
ments, until. they were thus prepared and thus 
armed.. They must build up for themselves a new 
character, based upon a perfect falfilment of all 
their obligations. . If, then, we are to separate from 
them, ‘and that separation is to have’ any tendency 
to affect their credit, this is the very. period when it 
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is most desirable to them that the declaration of a 


perpetual divorcement. should be made. Now it 


can do them no harm. They are already in a 
condition from which main ‘strength alone can 
raise them; but at atime when their credit was 
unsuspected, and their operations unembarrassed 
and, unimpeded, the measure might give them 
an injurious shock. Let it be done now, therefore, 
that when they do rise it may be distinctly known 
- that they rise upon their own strength, unaided by 
onr-patronage, and untrammelled by. our. move- 
ments. j 
Mr. W. said he had touched but incidentally the 
question of the receptibility, or non-receptibility, of 
the notes of the. State banks in payment of the 
public dues. He did not now propose to detain 
the Senate by remarks. upon that point. The 
proposition affecting that question had not come 
from the committee, but from a member of the Se- 
nate in his place, and to him he should leave the 
discussicn of that topic. For himself, he agreed 
with the view of this matier which he understood 
his honorable colleague to take, that, in case the 
deposites were confined to the safe keeping of the 
officers of the Government, it was a question of 
mich less interest to the banks than seemed to be 
generally supposed. If the banks were not made 
the depositories, it could not be supposed that 
their notes, if made receivable, would be re- 
tained for any length of time in safe keeping. 
It wonid be a necessary result of this mode 
of keeping the public funds, that all bank notes 
received must be presented at short intervals 
for paymeut ; and he could not see that it would be 
any very valuable favor to the banks, as a perma- 
nent system, to receive their notes merely for the 
purpose of immediate presentment and payment. 
In this respect, he was fully conscious that the 
cha:ige should not be precipitate or rash; most es- 
pecially it shold not while the heavy balances re- 
main due t: ic Treasury from the late deposite 
banks. Fer this reason, the graduation provided 
for in the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Caluoun) met his approbation; 
nor did he think time very material upon this point, 
and he should be willing to make the graduation 
even more slow than that proposed, in case any 
important interest would be favorably affected by 
further time, The preservation of the principle 
was what he wished, but he did not desire rashness 
or precipitancy in bringing it into practice. 
He would now examine very briefly the influ- 
ences which he supposed this measure would exert 
upon the currency generally. 


It would give a stable and uniform value to the, 


currency received into and paid from the public 
Treasury, in whatever portion of our widely ex- 
tended country the receipts or payments should be 
made, 

It would also preserve the currency of the Trea- 
sury at the standard fixed by the Constitution and 
the laws of Congress, and guarantied to all the citi- 
zens of the country, as the only currency they 
should be compelled to take in payment of debts. 

It would stimulate, if not compel, the banks. to 
elevate their paper currency to a level with the cur- 
rency of the public Treasury, and would go very 
far to measure the public confidence in these insti- 
tutions by the standard which regulates the currency 
received and disbursed by the Government. If 
they keep their paper up to that standard of value, 
it will have currency and confidence ; and if they 
do not, it will have neither. There will be a rule 
for jadgment which cannot err, because it will be a 
rule of intrinsic value, and not of paper credit. 

In this sense he deemed the measure of immense 
nationalimporiance. Hitherto the standard of cnr- 
rency fixed by the Constitution had been, in prac- 
tice, erected no where; while the banks, State and 
National, had been left to establish the standards of 
value in all quarters of the country, and these stan- 
dards had been as various, at different points, as 
the fuctuations of trade could make them. The 
fiscal operations of the Federal Government had, 
hitherto, been made, to every. practical extent, to 
follow the interests of the banks, and the uniformi- 
ty of receipts and disbursements in the various por- 

itons of the Union had only been the uniformity of 
bank ereditg; and the uniformity in value of bank 


paper. It was high time thata more permanent | aspect. It necessarily presupposes that a better 


standard, and one in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, should be established. Congress alone could 


i 


establish it; and Congress, in his judgment, could f 


only establish it in connection with the receipts 
and disbursements of the public revenue, and to 
the extent of those receipts and disbursements. 
He hailed this measure, then, as one calculated to 
produce this great reformation, and to bring us back 
to the starting point of 1789. With these feelings 
he advocated it, and hoped for its passage. 

A further beneficial tendency of this measure 
will be an extension of the specie basis for our 
broad paper circulation. This is admitted by all 
to be a matter of indispensable. necessity. Who 
then should contribute to it, if not the Federal Go- 
vernment. Are the banks expected to do it, when 
it is in the very face of their interests to promote 
the circulation of the metals? Are the States to do 
il, when they can not ‘coin money or regulate the 
value thereof?” Whence is this great good to the 
people of the country to be derived, unless Con- 
gress shall bring its powers to aid in the work? 
And how shall Congress accomplish this purpose 
but by the receipts and disbursements of the public 
revenue? 

The adoption of such a system by Congress 
would constitute a point, in the broad field of our 
currency, exempt from the fluctuations and revul- 
sions to which a currency of credit must be always 
subject. It would be a fortress to which public 
confidence would retreat in times of trouble, and 
within which it would remaia uninjured, however 
violent the convulsion which should‘shake the mone- 
tary world. New we were without any such rock of 
safety. The storm, which was now sufficiently 
powerful to agitate the great oczan of credit, shook 
alike the Treasury of our country and the hum- 
blest bank. This ought not so to be. The finances 
of arich, and powerful and prosperous nation, 
ought not to he subject to these fluctuations. They 
ought to be exempted from the reverses and revul- 
sions to which private cupidity will always subject 
the business of an enterprising people. Place them 
upon the basis of a currency of intrinsic value, and 
you accomplish this great object. Leave them to 
stand upon the credit of banks, and you ensure the 
recurrence of a crisis like the present, when, with 
abundant means in account, your Treasury is 
destitute of means at command. 

But we are told that the passage of this bill will 
establish one currency for the Government and its 
oficers, and another for the people. This argu- 
ment had been repeated from varions quarters of 
the House, and he was disposed to consider it as 
advanced in all candor and sincerity, and to reply 
to it in the same spirit. 

He must premise, however, that he could not 
comprehend this mode of treating the Government 
and the people of this conntry as separate interests, 
much less as antagonist interests. He had sup- 
posed that our Government consisted of mere ser- 
vants of the people, charged, in their several 
stations, with the execution of the will of the peo- 
ple; and that, beyond the execution of that tempo- 
rary trust, the officers of the Government were, to 
the extent of their numbers, the people themselves, 
and one with them in feeling and interest. How, 
then, it would be possible to create or establish a 
currency which, properly and practically speaking, 
should be a currency for the Government, and 
should not, at the same time, be a currency for 
the people, was entirely beyond his comprehension. 
The officers of the Government principally reside 
in the country, and among the people. They re- 
ceive their compensation, whatever it may be, 
from the people, and the expenses of themselves 
and their families are paid, like those of other 
citizens, to the people from whom they purchase 
and with whom they deal. The currency they 
receive from the peopie as a compensation for their 
services, they must pay to the people in discharge 
of their debts; and how a currency thus employed, 
received from the people and paid back again to 
the people, could be a Government currency as 
contra-distinguished from the currency of the peo- 
pie, he must again repeat, he could not at all 
comprehend. , 

But he would look at the argument in another 


currency is to be secured to the Government and 
its officers, and a baser for the people. The cur- 
rency proposed to be secured to the National 
Treasury is gold and silver, or their equivalent. 
The currency which the argument assumes the 
people are to have, is bank paper. What, then, 
do these who use the argument assume? Most, 
certainly that the currency of bank paper is always 
to be baser than the currency of gold and silver; 
because if the currency of paper be equal in value 
to the currency of gold and silver, then the argu- 
ment has no force, as urged, to show that the 
Government and its officers are to be preferred in 
our legislation to the people at Jarge. Taking the 
argument with this assumption, and in what pre- 
dicament do those who use it place themselves? 
They, by their own assumption, urge us to adopt, 
by a law of Congress, a standard of currency fer 
the Treasury of the nation baser than gold and 
; silver, to avoid the invidiousness of giving to cur- 


j; Selves a belier currency than the people are to have. 


| Has this argument been well considered, and its 
consequences duly weighed? He thought not, or 
it would not have been presented. 

Gentlemen might suppose it popular to talk 
about the currency of the people as base and de- 
preciated, but they would permit him to ask, to 
whom are the people to look for an elevated stand- 
ard of currency—for a standard of currency such as 
is guarantied to them by the Constitution—ifnolto 
Congress? Shall they look to the banks? The com- 
: plaint of the argument is that the banks are to 
į furnish them a base paper currency, while the Go- 
vernment secures to itself a currency of gold and 
silver. Are they to look to the States? They have 
no power to fixa standard of currency even for 
their own citizens, much less for the nation. They 
! must, then, look to Congress and to the Constitu- 
tion. And what shall Congress do to promote the 
interests of the people in this matter? Fix a stand- 
ard of value baser than that which the Constitution 
has guarantied to the people? Adopt bank paper 
as the standard of valne of the country, for fear 
that the Government will have a better cnrrency 
than the people? Can the people ever have a het- 
ter currency than the Government, so long as the 
regulation of the standard resis with the Governa 
| ment? Most certainly not. If we adopt a stand- 
ard baser than the coins, the people cannot clevate 
it. If we keep our standard upon the level of the 
Constitution, the people can compel the banks to 
come up to that standard, because no law can obli- 
; gate them to receive the paper of the banks, or to 
give to them their confidence, and they will, of 
course, do neither, unless the banks furnish them a 
currency equal to the legal standard of the country; 
but, adopt by your legislation a baser standard than 
gold and silver, and do you think—does any one 
think—that the banks will furnish a better curren- 
cy for the people than you prescribe for the public 
Treasury? No, sir. The supposition would be 
absurd. Ifyou do not fix and maintain a proper 
staudard of currency, none can exist in the coun- 
i try. If you adopt and adhere to the constitutional 
standard in your transaciions, the influence of your 
example will be all-powerful with the banks, and 
with all future State legislation, in regard to them. 
| The Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
| ster,) manifested some alarm, lest the officers of 
; the Government should he set down the first 
| table, and the people left to supply themseles at the 
į second. He was one of those who claimed to be 
| as democratic as the honorable Senaior, and as 
; unwilling to degrade cur masters the people, but if 
the cook were to supply. the first table with base 
food, in order that the master of the mansion might 
set at it with the servants, he conld not believe that 
the honor ofthe situation would compensate for the 
unwholesome character of the bill of fare. Would 
it not better comport with the duty of a faithful 


Ri 


į servant to provide sound, healthful, nutritious food 


for every table, and thus enable the master to con- 
suit his pleasure, as to which he would be fed from, 
without danger to hishealth. True, if bad food 
were not provided and cooked, the servants could 
not eat bad food, but it was as true, that if sound 
food were not provided, the master could not have 


sound food, whatever table he might choose it from. 
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If we do not provide a sound’ standard of curreney, 
our masters, the people, cannot enjoy a sound car- 


rency, for to.us,they have entrusted the duty of 


- selecting and establishing that standard. We act 
for them, and not for ourselves, and the standard of 
currency we adopt for the. public Treasury, is 
adopted for them, and not for us. 


Another argument, very nearly allied in charac- 
ter tothe last, is urged. against the passage of this 
bill. It is said its effect will be to raise the salaries 
and compensations of the public officers. Some 
have stated the increase to be equal to ten, someto 
twelve and a half,and he believed he had secn’ 
some statements. raising it as high as twenty per 
cent. upon the present compensations. What 
foundation had this argument?. The same as the 
former. It went upon the. assumption that the 
currency of the country was now, and was always 
to remain, base and. depreciated.. That. a dollar 
of currency was not, and was not-to be equal in 
value to a statute, standard dollar. Look at the 
position in its true light, and its fallacy will be in- 
stantly manifest. The compensations of all public 
officers are fixed by law. Take our own compen- 
sation. for example.. We are to receive a given 
number of dollars per day, for each day of our 
service. This is the contract between us and the 
people. How then are we to be paid? Are we to 
have eight dollars for each day we occupy these 
seats, or are we to have eight promises of some 
bank to pay, which are worth but four dollars? 
Does any man doubt which was the intention of the 
law? Will any man contend that we are over paid 
if we receive eight dollars .in gold or silver, as the 
value thereof is regulated by Congress? Will not 
all admit that we are not paid according to the law 
unless we receive that value? But, say gentle- 
men, gold and silver bears a premium in the mar- 
ket, and therefore any given amount paid in the 
standard coins of the country, is over paid to the 
extent of the premium upon the coins., Here rests 
the error. . The premises are false, and. the conclu- 
sion, therefore, falls to the gronnd. Gold and silver 
does not, and can not, properly speaking, bear apre- 
mium: An American silver dollar can no more 
be worth one hundred and ten, or one hundred and 
twenty-five cents, in’ this country, than a standard 
pound can weigh a poundand a quarter. The one 
thing is as impossible as the other. Both are them- 
selves standards, the one of value,and the other of 
quantity; and the former can no more vary than 
the latter. The dollar is worth exactly one hun- 
dred cents. Itis the measure of that value, and 
cannot be worth either more or less than that sum. 
It is itself the par of money. Whatever is above 
it bears a premium, and whatever is below it is at 
adiscount. This error in computing the value of 
money, and the value of our paper currency, is so 
universal, that it is not singular this argument 
should appear plausible to most minds, without a 
somewhat close examination. All the statements 
we see published, adopt the value of the paper as 
the par of money; and. because the gold and silver 
„are more valuable, and command a higher price in 
the market than paper, they are said to bear a pre- 
mium, ‘The error arises from adopting an erro- 
neous standard for the par value. The paper'is 
not par when gold and silver are worth more than 
it. Theyare the par, and the paper is depreciated. 
A moment’s reflection will show every man that 
this is the true position. Why, then, it will be 
asked, are not the statements of the market value 
of our currency, daily published to the country, 
made upon the true, and not upon a false basis? 
The boards of brokers and bankers and dealers in 
money would probably be able to account for the 
manner in which these statements are made. It is 
much more acceptable to them, and doubtless much 
more favorable to the circulation and credit of the 
depreciated bank paper, to use it as the par, the 
standard of value, and to present gold and silver at 
a premium, as being actuaily worth a tenth beyond 
its statute value, its value asa tender in the pay- 
ment of cebts. 

A single faci which transpired in this city but a 
day or two since will show. the practical effect of 
this mode of computing the- value of money. A 
member of the Senate, within the last few days, re- 
lated to me. the following incident. The Senator 


‘to the danger of public liberty itself. 
“examine concisely this startling objection. 


cers who now collect them. 
appointed by the President and Senate, by the 
i President alone, or by the heads of some one of the ` 
Executive Departments. 
cers of the Government, responsible to it, and to 
| the people, for their. official acts. 
“now removable atthe pleasure of the President. 


stepped into a shop upon the Avenue to purchase - 
some small article. The price was given. to him. 


by the shopkeeper at eighty-seven and a. half 
cents. He presented a dollar. in silver to make 
payment; when he was informed that the price was 


given at eighty-seven:and a half cents under the 


‘expectation that payment would be made in paper, 
in “shin plasters.” as they are called, and „that it 


received a quarter ofa dollarin change and the 
‘article .he desired. - Was this difference of price.a 
-premium-upon.the silver? No, sir. It was an ad- 
‘dition to cover the depreciation of paper. The 
seventy-five cents was- the value of the article in 
: money. The eighty-seven and a half cents was 
‘the value-in depreciated paper. This little incident 
shows us the tax which would be imposed upon the 
public creditors, including. the officers of the Go- 
‘vernment, if we were to pay them ina depreciated 
currency. It shows us that we should, at. once, 
sink their compensations’ about one-sixth, as that 


every necessary of life, because they must make 
payment in a currency so much depreciated. It 


‘shows us also the immense tax which the whole 


community must pay so long as they are compelled 
to use a base currency; and shall we then be urged 
to adopt a standard of currency for the public Trea- 
sury below the value of gold and silver? 

A third argument against the passage of this bill, 
urged with great zeal and earnestness by those 
who petit forth, is, that it will extend most fear- 
fully the Executive patronage of this Government; 
that it will tend to: strengthen the Executive arm, 
He would 
The 
bill creates no new officers. It proposes to entrust 
the-safe-keeping of the public funds with the offi- 
These officers are all 


They are all-public ofti- 
They are all 


The bill does not propose to change the mode of 
their appointment, or to increase their liability to 
dismission from office by the Executive. In what 
way, then, does it increase the Executive power 


| over them, or strengthen that arm of the Govern- 


ment for good or for evi} He would take a case, 
the more clearly to illustrate his views: the coliec- 
tor of the port of New York, a place of high trust 
and responsibility already, and to'be made much 
“more so if this bill becomes a law,.is appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; he is removable at the pleasure of 
the President without cause, either proved.or as- 
signed; this is the. relation of that officer to the 
Executive branch of the Government, under the 
existing laws. Does the bill before us propose to 
change that relation? Not in any way whatever. 
It merely proposes to make that officer keep and 
disburse the money he collects, instead of handing 
it over toa bank for safe-keeping; and it will re- 
quire that he should strengthen his official bond 
- and sureties to meet the increased official responsi- 
bility. But would any gentleman explain to him 
how the power or influence of the Executive over 


That power and influence could oniy be exerted in 
reference to his appointment io, or removal from 
office;“and the existing law upon that subject was not 
to be changed. The office was made no more 
valuable by this addition of duty and responsibility, 
and, therefore, the bill would canse no increase of 
a desire for the possession or retention of it. 

it was a mistake, then, of fact, that the Exeeu- 
tive patrcnage was increased, or the Executive arm 
strengthened, by the provisions of the bill. Itwasa 
delnsion, which gentlemen had permitted their 


foundation in the proposed law. This would be 
rendered more apparent by the fact that this argu- 
ment was most urged by toose who preferred a re- 
turn to the system of deposites with the State banks. 


| Had any gentieman, who had cccupied a seat here 


for the last few years, or who had tarned his atten- 
_tion at all to the proceedings of Congress since the 


was but seventy-five cents if paid in specie, and he: | ; 
: to Congress or the people, which-that system -h 


would be the additional charge against them for | 


public moneys were transferred for, safe 
from, the late Bank,ofthe United. States to 
banks, forgotten. the viyid. pictures,’ 
upon this “floor, of the immense stride a 
been -taken by the Executive power in the adop. 
tion of that system. of deposites? “Were we. nol 
stantly told. of the. army. of: bank agents, bap 


į 


officers, and bank directors, persons: unknown .t 


‘the Constitution, and the law, and not respór 


ad 


feel that there was some force. in these remarks? 


And who that was.a, friend to the then admtnis 


‘gress? And are: we now. to be urged to return to. 
managers, and reconnect them with the Executive 
of Executive patronage. and.“power, by the simple 
ernployment. of: officers of our own appointment, 


absurd. It was to urge us upon the very. eyil we 


from one of a merely imaginary character. - 


dispassionate view. cf this subject, they would see 
that the bill would inerease immensely, fearfolly, 


people will hold the President respyasible for his 


safe keeping of their treasure; and they will hold 
the head of the Treasury Deparment respon- 


over these depositories. This will be the influence 


brought within Executive influetice, and. engaged: 
in the sérvice of the Executive? . Who did not'then. 


$ 
a 


tion, did. not. struggle incessanuly to procure the, : 
passage.of some law which should bring that system. .. 
of deposites within the power and control of Cony . 
‘that system, to re-enlist that namerous.body of bank 
branch of the Government, to preventan extension. . 
directly - responsible to the people, ‘and. to the. repre- ; i 
sentatives of the people here? | The-position was, , 


were cautioned to avoid; to embrace a danger. ` 
existing in its worst form, to discharge ourselves. . 


No, sir: if gentlemen would take a calm,and - 
the Executive. responsibilities, not the Executive . 
power.. If the system proposed be adopted, the _ 


selection of the officers to be entrusted with. the | 


sible for an incessant and sleepless vigilance . 


the bill will exert upon the Executive branch of the . 


Government. It wijl throw: upon the Executive 


officers a great increase. of care. and responsibility — 


noi an increase of power or influence. 


impressed itself upon the mind of one of. the gen- 


as to induce him to entertain the apprehension that 


wished he could entertain more apprehension upon 


the officer was to be increased by these proceedings. | 


imaginations te ptactice upon them, which had no į 


Indeed, so strongly had this increase of responsi- | 
bility, even upon the minor Executive officers, . 


tlemen who-had addressed the Senate, (Mr. Rives,) ` 


For himself, he was almost ready to say that he ; 


this point than the argument of the Senator had ins | 


spired him with. He had no fear of living to see | 
that period when the lucrative and honorable and.: 


desirable offices of this Government would go-beg- 


ging for incumbents; when candidates, of, the most , 


unquestioned qualifications in every sense, would 
not voluntarily present themselves, and conflict 
with each other for. the places. . At points where 
the emoluments of office did not present adequate 


temptation, the collections must be ‘small, and the . 


trust light; so that he was at perfect ease upon this 
point, and had only alluded to it to enforce his own 
position, that the bill was calculated to increase 
Executive responsibility, not to extend Executive 
power. ; 

A feurth argument against the bill claimed a 
It was that it would work the. enr. 


passing notice. [ 
This apy 


tire destruction of credit in the country. 


springing from an excited imagination. What 
were the premises fiom which this frightfal concla- 
sion had been drawn? Siate them in: their worst 
form and utmost extent, and what were they? 
That the Governinent of the United States. was, 
| hereafier, to contine the safe, keeping of the pub- 
lic moneys to the hands of. its own officers, and 
was gradually to discontinue the receipt of bank 
notes in payment of the public dues. These were: 
the things proposed to be done. The effect of, 
such a policy npon the credit and business of the 
local banking institutions of the country he had 


tion, had shown: that its adoption would promote, 
ang notinjure, the usefulness of those inshtatiens,, 
considered. in the light of public instiutiens, 
founded for the benefit of the people at large 


men of proper character, standing, and responsibi- 
lity could not be found wilting to accept the trusis. ; 
t 
| 


peared to him to be, most clearly, an objection., 


already fully discussed; and to his own satisface 
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and deserving credit: and confidence precisely in 


proportion as: they should confine their operations 


within their fixed means, and should discharge 
faithfully and promptly all the obligations im- 
posed’ by their charters. In’ this light only was 
he disposed to discuss the claims of the local 
banks: upon: the country, or the confidence of the 
people. The profits’ of the corporators was not a 


consideration to enter into a discussion like the 


present. It wasa mere consequence of the faith- 
ful discharge of one of the highest trusts which 


any’ Government could delegate, the trust of 


making a currency for the people of the country; 
and if he had succeeded in showing that this trust 
could be more safely and perfectly executed with- 
out, than ‘with, a fiscal connection with this Go- 
vernment, he ‘had. accomplished his object, and 
proved that the just credit of these institutions was 
not to be injariously affected by the bill. 

« Who would contend that its provisions were cal- 
culated to injure any other description of credit? 
Would not wealth and integrity receive the same 
confidence with the community, whether the funds 
of this Government were kept in the State’ banks, 
or. in the hands of the. officers of the people? 
Would notindustry and enterprise gain the same 
esteem, and command the same credit, wherever 
the Government should choose to place its strong 
box? ‘Would neighbor cease to trust and confide 
‘in neighbor, because bank notes were not to be re- 
ecivel in payment of the public dues? Certainly 
not... ‘Fhe picture was an imaginary one, and 
this consequence of the passage of the bill, upon 
the credit between man anè man, was not to be ap- 
prehended. It was the cbjection of an excited mind, 
and not of sober reason. j 

` An argument of a character very similar to that 
last noticed; had proceeded from the same source. 
It was that the passage of this bill, the separation 
of the funds of the Government from the banks, and 
the gradual suspension of the receipt of their paper 

„in payment of the public dues, would lead to an 
universal and exclusive metallic currency for the 
whole country in all its business operations, That 
it would lead. to a currency equal in value to gold 
and silver, and convertible into’ gold: and silver at 
pleasure, he hoped and believed. But that it would 
destroy the State banks, and send us back to an ex- 
elusive . metallic currency, there was not the 
slightest reason for believing. If he had not 
labored in vain, in a former part of his argu- 
ment, he had shown that the effect of this 
policy would be favora*le to. the banks, favo- 
rable to the certainty of their means, to a safe 
measure for their operations, and to the stability of 
their credit and confidence with the people. If 
these positions should prove to be true, there was 
no jusi fear that the banks would be destroyed, or 
that banks chartered by the States would not con- 
tinue to exist. And surely, while banks of issue 
were in operation in the country, no one need fear 
the prevalence of an exclusive metalliccurrency; for 
nothing was more certain than that bank paper and 
gold and silver of egual denominations could not 
circulate together. 
the general purposes of business, of equal value 
with gold and silver; but while the ene was the 
promis of a bank to pay, and the other the means 

y which alone that promise could be redeemed 
and while it was the direct interest of the bank that 
the promise should take the place of the real value 
and circulate in its stead, the one would be with- 
drawn from circulation and hoarded, and the other 
would be scatiered upon the wings of the wind. 
His fear was, that the whole operations of the 

public Treasury would be inadequate to furnish a 
sufficient specie basis for cur paper circulation. 
What were those operations in the aggregate, com- 

ared to the monetary operations of the country? 
he. Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 

had Said they were estimated at from one and a 
half to two per cent. Call them two per cent.; 
call them five per:cent., and will they distribute a 
quantity of the metals sufficient to sustain the im- 
mense superstructure of paper, amounting to the 
remaining ninety-five lor ninety-eight per cent.? 
And from what other source were we to look for 
an extension of our specié basis, if not from the 
operations of this Government? Here then was 


The paper might be made, for 


the fear, and ‘not that too extensive a metallic cur- 


rency would be diffused among the peorle. 


He would notice a single other objection to this 
system, and close his remarks upon this branch of 
the subject. It had been said that its effect would 
be to hoard vast amounts of cash capital from the 
uses of business. How farwas this effect to be 
anticipated? -When the revenues of the country 


„were made to bear ajust relation to tts expendi- 


tures—-a relation which he hoped our recent expe- 
rience would induce.us most rigidly to preserve for 
the future—there would be nothing. to hoard, in the 
practical sense of thatterm. We should receive 
with one hand, and disburse with the other. “The 
payments into the public Treasury, and the pay- 
ments out of it, would be made in the same de- 
scription of currency; and what was taken from 
the uses of business by the receipts, would be given 
back to those uses in the disbursements, without 
material delay. It was true that the great extent 
of our territory, the great number of points at 
which both receipts and disbursements were to be 
made, and the wide distance of their locations from 
each other, and from the Treasury here, keeps a 
large sum in suspense, and in transitu, during the 
whole time. That sam might be liberally esti- 
mated at from three to five millions, and it was the 
whole amount which the ordinary operations of the 
Treasury would, in. any sense, hoard—the whole 


amount which it would withdraw from the uses of 
business, when the revenues and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment should be justly measured together. Thissame sum was 
now exacily similarly employed, aad was suspended in the de- 
posite banks to await the presentation of outstanding drafts: that 
is, it would be so suspended if the banks were in a condition to 
fulfil theirobligations,and meet the drafts of the Treasury in 
specie or its equivalent. : ' 

But itmight be said that, when our revenues should again 
become abundant, and exceed our expenditures, so that another 
surplus should accumulate, this system of deposites would pe- 
cessarily lead to hoarding. This ‘consequence he most cheer- 
fully admitted, and he considered it one of the strongest merits 
of the system. He hoped never again to see the time when a 
surplus revenue should afflict us; but if that time did ever 
again come, it must proceed from an excess of impo tations, 


and a renewal of the speculations in our vast public. domain. . 


In that case he wished to see the excess of the revenue hoarded, 
closely locked up from the uses of the trading community, as 
the most efficient, speedy, and certain check to the over-trading 
and speculations. 

What, he would ask, would have been the surplus of revenue 
during the late excesses, had the accumulations of money in the 
public Treasury, paid for duties and lands, been hoarded then, 
and not surrendered to the uses of the customers of the banks? 
That surplus, under the system of deposites then in use, reached 
an amount beyond forty millions of dollars. Does any one sup- 
pose it would have reached one-third of that sum, if the gold 
ani silver had been demanded in payment of the public dues, 


and closely locked up in the public depositeries? No, sir: a - 


pressure upon the money market would have heen produced, 
and the excesses arrested before you woul:l have hoarded ten 
millions of coin by this process. What an infinite benefit to 
the country would have been produced by such an action. We 
should have been saved from the almost incurable evils of a sur- 
plus revenue, and ofits practical distribution among the States 
of the Union; and, what would have been of far more impor- 
tance, we should have been saved from this tremendous revul- 


‘sion, which the excesses of credit have bronght upon us. 


What, sir, has been ourown agency in this national calamity? 
Our revenue wasaccumulating millions upon millions beyond 
our wants . Weplaceditin the banks for safek eping, exacted 


` from them interest for its use, and thus compelled them to make ` 


loans uponit in the ordinary course of their business. ` It was 
atime of plenty,and their own means were full, but yet they. 
must nse ours to indemnify them for the use which the law 
compelled them to pay. Could any system have been better 
devised to promote the excesses of which we now complain. 
Every dollar co lected towards the public revenue added, not 
one dollar simply, but, being used as capital, two or three dol- 
lars, to the Joans* which the cupidity of the banks stimulated 
them to make, 
veinment were concerned, promoted its own increase, and so it 
must ever be while the banks are made the depositories of the 
public moneys. Should we not, then, dismiss the idea thata 
hoarding of capital is to be a dreaded evil of the proposed sys- 
tem: so regulate our legislation that the revenuesand expendi- 
tures, in times of stability and regularity of business, will meet 
eich other; and desire to hoard. when excesses in trade, or 
credit, or speculation, threaten ta disturb the healthful equili- 
brium of the currency, and to plunge usinto reverses such as 
we are now experiencing? For himself, he had nohesitation 
upon the subject. Ifa regulator of the general currency of 
the country was within the power of Congress, he thought this 
that regulator, and this action of the proposedsystem of sepa- 
ration from the banks seemed to him to be more valuable than 
almost any feature in it. 

In addition to the remarks he had made, and the objections 
he, had attempted to answer, he found it to be his duty to no- 
tiče asingle feature of the bill which had been the subject of 
much apprehension and criticism. He referred to the provi- 
sion for the securitv of the public moneys in the hands ef the 


Hence the evil, so far as the funds of the Go.. 


visions for sureties ant pecuniary liabilities were full and com- 
plete without it. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) had expended 
mach of his argument in showing thai the public funds would 
be insecure in such keeping; and, to fortify himself in his posi- 
tion, he had exhibived to us the long list of defaulting public 
officers which is annually laid before us, and which comprises 
every defaulter from the commencement of the Government to 
the presentday. This was a part of the history of our country 
most unpleasant and painful, and he could not dwell upon it 
with any pleasure; but the Senator, in bringing it to his aid 
upon. this occasion, seemed to have forgotten that all these de. 
faications had happened under an established system of bank 
deposites, State or national; and; therefore, did not go a step to 
show either the danger of a permanent keeping and disburse. 
ment of the public moneys by the public officers, or the greater 
security of a syste. of deposite in ban‘te than of a keeping by 
the officers themselves. The cases cited did go to show that 
there would sometimes be defaulting officers; and he did not 
flatter himself. that the present bill, or any other which 
human i: nuity coukl form, would constitute a perfect 
exemption of the Government from such losses, or a perfect 
security to the: public funds in any condition, One thing, 
however, was clear, and would be conceded by all, which was, 
that the depositories proposed to be established by this bill 
would not all fail.at once, and thus effectually block the wheels 
of the Treasury, with an abundance of means in its posses- 
sion, in case those means could be commanded, Such was its 
present ‘condition under the system of State bank depasites. 
With millions in the banks, the Treasury had nota dollar at 
command, and isnow, at thismoment, compelled to resort to the 
public credit to carry onthe Government. No such revulsion 
to the Treasury could be experienced under the system of de- 
posites proposed to be adopted; and even if we should ovcasion- 
ally lose a small sum by a defaulting officer, we should not. be 
driven to the expense of extra calls of Congress in consequence 
of such defaults 

He would not detain the Senate, to add any thing further to 
this branch of the argument. The President, in his Message, 
had placed the ordinary aspect of the subject too clearly before 
Congress and the country, to admit of confirmation by any 
thine he could add to these forcible and practicable views. 

This closedthe examination he proposed to make of the plan 
ofthe administration, for the exercise of the incidental powers 
of Congress over the general currency of the country, and of the 
prominent objections to that, plan; and he would now pas to 
the alternatives proposed by those who differed from the 
President. . ` 

The first of these was the plan proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) which, in substance, is a 
return to the system of State baak deposites, connected with 
the general receptability, upon certain conditions, of the netes 
of the State banks in payment of the public dues. What he 
had already said in reference to the administration plan, would 
excuse him from any further discussion of this proposition, 
than what related to its limitations. The proposition was, in 
substance, similar to one formerly introduced into this body 
by the same distinguished Senator, and upon that occasion it 
underwent a full discussion. It was not, therefore, a proposi-. 
tion new to the body; but as he had not taken part in its dis- 
cussion then, and as jt was new brought in conflict with a 
system he approved, he felt itto be his duty to test its effi- 
ciency.to accomplish its proposed objects. 

Those objects seemed tu be two; the first of which was to 
strengthen and sustain the State banks, and facilitate their re- 
turn to specie payments; and the second, to extend and strength. 
en the specie basis for the paper circulation of the banks, by 
expelling from circulation small bank notes. 

Mhe first object.was proposed to be accomplished by a con- 
tinuance of the public deposites with these banks, and by mak- 
ing theid notes, when redeemed witli specie, receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues. He-had already discussed both these 
points, as fully as he proposed to do it, under. the head of the 
influence upon the banks ofthe passage of the bill beforé tho 
Senate. He had there given his reasons for the opinions that 
even a connection, as depositories, between the State banks and 
the National Treasury, was injurious to the banks; that if the 
connection as depositories did not exist, the receptability of the 
notes of the banks in payment of the public dues was a matter 
of little practical interest to them, because the netes so received 
mustbe immediately presented for payment, and could not be 
permanently retained in safe keeping, and that if the separation 
between the banks and the Treasury was to be made perpetual, 
the present was the most favorable time, so far as the banks 
are concerned, to make that declaration. 

It therefore remained for him simply and concisely to ex. ~ 
amine the efficacy of the Senator’s plan to exclude small notes, 
and extend the circulation of specie. 

These two great objects were proposed to beacoumplished 
by the enactment that no note of any State bank should be re- 
ceived in paymentof the public dues, which. bank should, 
aftera specified day, issue notes below a specified denomina- 
tion. The restriction is mada to commence at the passage of 
the act, with a limitation of notes not below five dollars; after 
the year 1839, no notes are to be issued below ten dollars; and 
after the year 1841,n0 notes below twenty dollars; and the 
receptability of the bank paper by the public Treasury is made 
dependent upon an observance by the banks of these restric- 
tions. No alterationof the presen bank deposite laiv is pro- 
posed; and that compels the banks, as a condition of their par: 
ticipation in that patronage, not to issue notes below the deno- 
mination of ten dollars. Neither the deposite law, nor the pro- 
position of the honorable Senator, appeals to the controlling 
power of State legislation to make them effective. Neither 
could do so with propriety, as both are mere regulations of 
federal legislation, addressed to the interests of the State 
banking institutions. This address to such instiiutions isal- 
ways the safe one, so far as their power of action is within 
theirown control; for no principle can be more safely depented 
upon than that a moneyed incorporation, by whatever authority 
brought into existence, will govern its action by ifs interests. 

It isin this single sense, then, that the practical results to be 
expect d from the adoption ofthe plan of the Senator from 
Virginia are to he examined. How far will the interests of the 
State banking institutions of the country induce them to sub- 
‘ect their action to his proposed restrictions? The inducement 
offered is the receptability oftheir paper in the payment of the 

utilic dues. The disability is that of issuing no swall notes, 
He had before suggested, as the result of his reflections, that, 
unaccompanied by a portion of the public deposites, the recep- 
tability of the notes of a local bank in payment of the public 
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dues wag a very trifling, if not a very questionable, boon. 
impression confidently remained _ He therefore conciuded, that 
the interestsofno banks would induce them, voluntarily, te 
subject themseives to the restrictions proposed, except such as 
should be selected as depositories. The value of this patronage 
would be greatly impaired, if the notes of the deposite banks 
were not s0 receivable. These institutions, therefore, would 
bring themselves. within the restrictions and within the benefits 
ofthe system... What, then, would be the effect, in practice, 
upon the currency of the country? There are now some eight 
hundred State banks in organization. The greatest num- 
þer selected under the laie deposite law was about one-tenth 
of the whole; and it is known at the Treasury, and will 
be readily seen by ali who will make a practical examination 
of the subject, thatone of the greatest evils of that law was 
the large number of banks which its provisions compelled. the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the then bloated state of the public 
funds, to select as depositories. From thirty to forty is the 
largest. number which: the convenience of the receipts and dis- 
bursements, and the safe management of the public funds, can 
ever require. But suppose the highest number heretofore 
employed shoul l be retained; still we should have more than 
seven hundred banks not submitting themselves to the proposed 
restrictions, and consequently not restrained, except by iheir 
from ihe issue of small notes. Go farther, and sup- 
pose that the interests of one-haifof all the banks of the country 
shout? induce them to come within the provisions of the pro- 
posed bili.. The field for the circulation of sma!) paper would 
only be made richer for those which did not come in, and until 
the established laws ofcurrency be radically changed, and silver 
dollars and half eagles can circu'ate in common with one and 
five dollar bank notes, the four hundred banks would make 
much more from this circulation, than from any additions we 
can make to their business, by receiving their notea. The 


> inducement which the proposition holds out, is wholly inade- 


quate to the accomplishment of the objects proposed, and not a 
dollar will be added to the specie circulation of the country 
under it. ‘These considerations rendered this plan less desirab.e 
to him than that propused by the President. 


True it wight be said that the plan of the President did not 
act upon the banks by way of restraint upon the amount or de 
scription of their issues. It was true as to the description of 
their issues. That was left to Siate legislation, the source from 
which they derived their existences, and te which belonged the 
limitation of their powers, so far as they were to be limited by 
legislation. The plan of the President sought to act upon these 
institutions in a diferent way, and by a more powerful lever. 
Specie was their tife-bloo:l; and the creation of a demand for it 
was the only efficient control over them. Bring the public 
revenues, then, to agpecie standard, and you most effectually 
limit the amount of issues of the banks, so far as your opera- 
tions can impos: such a jimit. Make your disbursements in 
gold and silver; and aithough the small bank paper wil dis. 
place it, your continued and perpetual action will draw the 
same specie again from the banks, and: will thus keep an 
amount, equal to your receipts and disbursements, in a con- 
atanily active state. In this way alone, in his judgment, is it in 
the power of this Government to expand the specie basis fer our 


immense paper circulation. 

He could not see that the action of the bill proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia would accomplish this object, while it 
did appearto him that a perfect separation from the banks, and 
a gradual return to a metallic currency for the operations of the 
National Treasury, might reach it. 


The only other alternative which had been presented was a 
nationalbank No distinct proposition, in a legislative form, 
for such an institution, was before the Senate; but the debate 
had developed the fact thai such an institution was the favorite 
alternative of a large minority f the body, and theretore he 
made this allusiontol. It was not his purpose to discuss it in 
any manner. Inthe absence of any distinct proposition, and 
after the recent expression of the Senate upon that point, he 
could net feel warranted in taking the time even to reply to the 
arguments which had been advancedin favor of this plan. The 
whole subject had constituted a topic of copstant discussion be- 


fore the country for years, and he could not hope, at this late: 


day, to give any new ideas upon it to the Senate, or to the public. 

He had upon his notes several other replies which he had 
intended to make, but the lateness of the hour, and the full dis- 
cussion which every important point in the debate had received 
from others, would induce him to omit them, with a single ex- 
ception. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) had scem 
ed to suppose that nothing had transpired to weaken the confi- 
dence of those who had formerly favored the system of State 
bank deposites. He was one who had favored that system, 
when it was adopted by the Executive in 1933-4. Te then ex- 

ressed his confidence in the ability and fidelity of the State 
banks to discharge the trusts confided to them. At that time he 
entertained fully anid honesily the confidence he expressed in 
those institutions. Their subsequent conduct had gone farto 
convince him thathis confidence was excessivo and misplaced. 
He would not.say that that system of deposites had entirely 
failed, as that seemed to he a point of debate and question, but 
ho would say that the banks had failed to compty with their 
obligations; that both the Government and the peopie had been 
reduced to extremities by this failure on their part; that we 
found ourselves here, at this unseasonable period, in conse- 
quence of it; and that, in view of these facts, he heard with 
some surprise, the declaration confidently pronounced, that 
nothing had taken place to authorize & change of opinion as to 
he safety of that system. 


He had been. repeatedly published to the country as grossly 
inconsistent, for supporting and sustaining that system of de- 
posites in 1834, and for failing to support it now. He did not 
feel the force of the charge; but whether inconsistent or not, 
when convinced of his error, he was most cheerful to retract 
it. Time had shown that he then possessed a confidence in the 
banks which they had not sustained, and which he was bound 
to presume. they could not sustain. Was he, for the sake of 
consistency, or for any other cause, to assume to entertain bis 
former confidence, when every foundation for it had been 
swept away, by the voluntary action of the banks themselves? 
No, sir, such was not his course. He left the defence of such 
a position to those who could see no difference between sound 
specie paying banks, and banks which. refused to pay specie 
upon their promises; between. banks which promptly, upon 
demand, fulfilled all their obligations to the public and the 
National Treasury, and banks which complied with their en- 
gagements to neither, 


In Senate, October 3, 1836.—In reply, on his amend- |; 
ment to separate the Government from the banks., 


Mr. Presipen?: In reviewing this discussion, I 
have been struck with the fact, that the argument 
on the epposite side has been limited, almost ex- 
clusively, to the questions of relief and the curren- 
cy. These are, undoubtedly, important questions, 
and well deserving the deliberate consideration of the 
Senate; but there are other questions involved in this 
issue, of a far more elevated character and com- 
manding control, and which more imperiously de- 
mand our attention. The banks have ceased to be 
mere moneyed incorporations. They have beccme 
great political institutions, with vast influence over 
the welfare of the community; so much so, that a 
highly distinguished Senator (Mr.Clay) hasdeclared, 
in his place, that the question of the disunion of 
the Governmentand the banks involved in its con- 
sequences the disunion of the States themselves. 
With this declaration sounding in our ears, it is 
time to look into the origin of a system which 
has already acquired such mighty infiuence; to 
inquire into the causes which have produced it, and 
whether they are still on the increase; in what they 
will terminate, if left to themselves; and, finally, 
whether the system is favorable to the permanency 
of our free institutions; to the industry and business 
of the country; and, above all, to the moral and in- 
tellectual development of the community. I feel 
the vast importance and magnitude of these topics, 
as well as their great delicacy. I shall touch them 
with extreme reluctance, and only because I be- 
lieve them to belong to the occasion, and that it 
would be a dereliction of public duty to withhold 
any opinion, which I have deliberately formed, on 
the subject under discussion. 

The rise and progress of the banking system is 
one of the most remarkable and curious phenome- 
non of modern times. Its origin is modern and 
humble, and gave no indication of the extraordinary 
growth and influence which it was destined to at- 
tain. It dates back to 1609, the year that the bank 
of Amsterdam was established. Other banking in- 
stitutions preceded it; but they were insulated, and 
not immediately connected with the systems which 
have since sprung up, and which may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the Bank of Amsterdam. That 
was a bank of deposite—a mere store-house—esta- 
blished under the authority of that great commer- 
cial metropolis, for the purpose of safe-keeping the 
precious metals, and facilitating the vast system of 
exchanges which then centered there. The whole 
system was the most simple and beautiful that can 
be imagined. The depositor, on delivering his 
bullion or coin in store, received a credit, estimated 
at the standard value on the books of the bank, 
and a certificate of deposite for the amount, 
which was transferrable from hand to hand, 
and entitled the holder to withdraw the deposite 
on payment of a moderate fee for the expense 
and hazard of safe keeping. These certificates 
became, in fact, the circulating medium of the 
community, performing, as it were, the hazard and 
drudgery, while the precious metals, which they, 
in truth, represented, guilder for guilder, lay quiet- 
ly in store, without being exposed to the wear and 
tear, or losses, incidental to actual use. It was 
thus a paper currency was created, having all the 
solidity, safety, and uniformity, of a metallic, with 
the facility belonging to that of paper. The whole 
arrangement was admirable, and worthy of the 
strong sense and downright honesty of the people 
with whom it originated. 

Out of this, which may be called the first era of 
the system, grew the bank of deposit, discount, and 
circulation—a great and mighty change, destined 
to effect a revolution in the condition of modern 
society. Itis not difficult to explain how the one 
system should originate in the other, notwithstand- 
ing the striking dissimilarity in features and charac- 
ter between theoffspring andthe parent. A vast sum, 
not less than three miilions sterling, accumulated 
and remained habitually in deposite in the Bank of 
Amsterdam—the place of the returned certificates 
being constantly supplied by new depositers. Wit 
so vast a Standing deposite, it required but little re- 
flection to perceive, that a very large portion of it 
might be withdrawn, and thata sufficient amount 
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or, what would be the same in effect, that an equi 
amount of fictitious certificates might be issued’ be- ; . 
yond the sum actually deposited. Hither process, 
if interest be charged on the deposite withdrawn, . 
or the fictitious certificates issued, would be'a near 
approach to a bank of discount. - This once. seen, 
it required but little reflection to perceive, that the. 
same precess would be equally applicable to a 
capital placed in bank, as stock ; and from that the 
transition was easy to issuing bank notes, payable 
on demand, on bills of exchange, or promissory 
notes, having but a short ume torun. These come 
bined, constitute the elements of a bank of discount, 
deposite and cirenlation. a 

Modern ingenuity and dishonesty woul! not have 
been long in perceiving and turning such advanta- 
ges to account; but the faculty of the plain Bel- 
gian was either too blunt to perceive, or his honesty 
too stern to avail himseif of them. To. bis honor, 
there is reason to believe, notwithstanding. the 
temptation, the deposites were sacredly kept; and 
that for every certiticate in circulation, there was. 
2 corresponding amcunt in bullion or cóin in 
store. St was reservéd for another people, either 
more ingenious or less scrupulous, to make the 
change. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694, 
eighty-five years after that of Amsterdam, and 
was the first bank of deposite, discount and circu- 
lation. ts capital was £1,200,000, consisting 
wholly of Government stock, bearing an interest 
of eight per cent. per annum. Its notes were re- 


| ceived in the dues of the Government, and the 


public revenne was deposited in the bank. It was 
authorized to circulate exchequer bills, and make 
loans to Government. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and contemplate this complex and potent 
machine, wader its varions chsracter and func- 
ions. j . EEE 

As a bank of deposite, it. was authorized, to 
receive deposites, not simply for safe keeping,. to 
be returned when demanded by the depositor, but 
to be used and loaned out for the benefit of the 
institution, care being taken always to be provided 
with the means of returning an equal amount, 
when demanded. As a bank of discount and cir- 
culation, it issued its notes on the faith of its capi- 
tal stock and deposiies, or discounted bills, of 
exchange and promissory notes backed by respon- 
sible endorsers, charging an interest something 
greater than was authorized by law to be charged 
on loans; and thus allowing it, for the use of its 
credit, a higher rate of compensation than what 
individuals were authorized to receive-for the use 
and hazard of money or capital loaned. out. It 
will, perhaps, place this point in a clear light, if we 
should consider the transaction in its true charac- 
ter, not as a loan, but as a mere exchange of credit. 
In discounting, the bank takes, in the shape of a 
promissory note, the credits of an individual so 
good that another, equally responsible, endorses his 
note fer nothing, and gives out its credit in the 
form of a bank note. The transaction is obviously 
a mere change of credit. If the drawer and 
endorsers break, the loss is the bank’s; but if the 
bank breaks, the loss falls on the community; and 
yet this transaction, so dissimilar, is confounded 
with a Joan, and the banks permitted to charge, on 
a mere exchange of credit, in which the hazard of 
the breaking of the drawer and endorser is incurred 
by the bank, and that of the bank by the commu- 
nity, a higher sum than the legal rate of interest on 
a loan; in which, besides the use of his capital, the 
hazard is all on the side of the lender. 

Turning from these to the advantages which it 
derived from its connection with. the Government, 
we shall find them not less striking. Among the 
first of these in importance is the fact of its notes 
being received in the dues of the Government, by 
which the credit of the Government was added to 
that of the bank, which added so greatly to the 
increase of its circulation. These again, when 
collected by the Government, were placed in depo- 
site in the bank; thus giving to it not only the profit 
resulting from their abstraction from circulation, 
from the time of. collection till disbursement, but 
also that from the use of the public depcsites in the 
interval. To complete the picture, the bank, in its 
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Calhoun. 


Senate, 


eity of lending to the Government, in fact 


paid‘in: its notes ‘which rested on the’ faith of’ 


thë Government stock, on which it was drawing 

eightper cent.; so that, in truth, it but loaned to the 

Goveriiment its own credit.’ : 

_ “Bueh were the extraordinary advantages ‘con- 
ferred on-this institution; and of which it’ had an 
exclusive: monopoly; aid these are the causes 
which gave ‘stich an extraordinary impulse to its 
growth and influence, that it increased in a little 

“gore hana hundred. years, from 1694 to 1797, 
{when the second era of the system, commenced 
with’ the establishment of the Bank of England, 
arminated,) from 1,200,000 to nearly £11,000,000; 
‘ad this mainly by the addition to its capital by 

vans to the Government above the profits of its 
anual dividends. Before entering on the third era 
ofthe ‘system, I pause to make a few reflections 
on:the second. 
Iam struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find 

. that, notwithstanding the great dissimilarity of 
features.which the system had assumed in passing 
from a mere bank of deposite to that of deposite, 
discount, and circulation, the’ operation of the 
latter was confounded throughout this long period, 
as it Fegaids the effects on the currency, with the 
bank of deposite. Its notes were ‘universally 
regarded as representing gold and silver, and as 
depending on that representation exclusively. for 
their circulation; as much so as did the certificates 
-of ‘deposite in the original Bank of Amsterdam. 
No one supposed that they could retain their credit 
fora moment after they ceased to be convertible 
into the metals. on demand; nor were they sup- 
posed to have the effect of increasing the aggregate 
amount of the currency; nor, of course, of increas- 
ing prices. In a word, they were in the public 
mind ‘as completely identified with the metallic 

currency as if every ncte in circulation had laid 
up in the vaults of the bank an equal amount, 
pound for pound, into which all its paper could be 
converted the moment it was presented. 
` All this was a great delusion. The issues of the 
bank never did represent, from the first, the precious 
metals, : Instead: of. the representutives, its notes 
were in reality thé substitute for coin. Instead. of 
being the mere drudges, performing all the out-door 
service, while the coins reposed at their ease in the 
vaults of the banks, free from wear and tear, and 
the: hazard of loss or destruction, as were the certi- 
ficates of deposites in the original Bank of Amster- 
dam,’ they substituted, degraded, and banished 
the coins. Every note circulated became the sub- 
stitute of so much coin, and dispensed with it in 
circulation, and thereby depreciated the value of 
the precious metals, and increased their consump- 
tion in the same proportion; while it diminished, 
in the same degree, the supply, by rendering money 
lessi productive. The system assumed gold and 
silver as the basis of its circulation; and yet, by 
the laws’of ils nature, just as it increased its cir- 
culation, in the same degree the foundation on 


which the system stood was weakened. The con-:. 


sumption of the metals increased, and the supply 
diminished. As the weight of the- superstructure 
increased, just. in the-same:proportion its founda- 
tion. was: undermined and weakened. Thus, the 
germ of destruction was implanted in the system at 
its birth; has expanded with its growth, and mustter- 
minate, one day or other, in its dissolution, unless, 
indeed, it should, by some transition, entirely 
change its nature, and pass into some other and 
- entirely different organic form. The conflict be- 
tween bank circulation and metallic (though not 
perceived in the first stage of the system, when 
they were supposed to be indissolubly connected) 
is mortal; one or the other must perish in the strug- 
gle. Such isthe decree of fate: it is irreversible. 
Near the close of the second era, the system pas- 
sed. the. Atlantic, and took root in our country, 
where it found the soil still more fertile, and the 
climate more. congenial than even in the parent 
country. The bank of North America was esta- 
blished in-1781, with a capital “of $400,000, and 
bearing’ all the features of its prototype, the bank 
of -England:In the short space cf a little more 
than -half-a‘century; the system has expanded from 
one bank to about eight hundred, including branch- 
_. @8, {no one knows - the: exact amount, so rapid the 


_vernment were comparatively small. 


“would fall speedily as low as the old continental 


increase) and froma capital of ‘less than a half 


million, to about $309.000,000, without apparently. 


exhausting or diminishing its capacity to increase. 
So accelerated has been its growth with us, from 
causes which I explained on -a former occasion ;* 
that already’ it -has attained a point much 
nearer. the: assigned limits of the system ‘in its 
present form; than what it has in England. 

During the year 1797, the Bank of England sus- 
pended. specie payment; an event destined: by its 
consequences to effect a revolution in public opin- 


-ion in relation to the system, and. to accclerate the 


period which must determine its fate. England 
was.then engaged in that gigantic struggle which 
originated in the French revolution, and her finan- 
cial operations were on the most extended scale, 
followed by a corresponding increase in the action 
of the bank, as herfiscal agent. It sunk under its 
over-action. Specie payments were suspended. 
Panic and dismay spread through the land—so deep 
and durable was the impression, that the credit of 
the bank depended exclusively on the punctuality 
of its. payments In the midst of the alarm, an 
act of Parliament was passed making the notes of 
the bank a legal tender; and to the surprise of all, 
the institution proceeded on, apparently without any 
diminution of its credit. Tis notes circulated 
freely as ever, and without any depreciation, for a 
time, compared with gold and silver; and continued 
so to do for upwards of. twenty- years, with an ave- 
ragé diminution of about one per cent. per annum. 
This shock did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank notes represented gold and silver, and that 
they circulated, in consequence of such representa- 
tion, but without entirely obliterating on that point 
the old impression, which had taken such strong 
hold on the public mind. The credit of its notes 
duriag the suspension, was generally attributed to 
the tender act, and the great and united resources of 
the bank and the government. ; 

But an event followed of the same kind, under 
circumstances entirely different, which did more 
than any preceding, to shed light on the true nature 
of the system, and to unfold its vast-capacity to 
sustain itself withont exterior aid.. We finally be- 
came involved in- the mighty struggle that had so 
long desolated Europe, and enriched our country. 
War was declared against Great Britain in 1812, 
and in the short space of one year, our feeble 
banking system- sunk under the inereased 
fiscal action of Government.. I was then a 
member of the other House, and had taken my 
full share ‘of responsibility in the measures which 
had led to that result. I shall never forget the sen- 
sation which the suspension, and the certain anti- 
cipation of the prostration of the currency of the 
country, aS a consequence, excited in my mind. 
We could resort to no tender acl; we had no great 
and central regulating power, like the Bank of 
England; andthe credit and: resources of the Go- 
Ur der such 
circumstances, I looked forward to à- sudden and 
great depreciation of bank notes, and that they 


money. Guess my surprise when I saw them sus- 
tain their credit, with scarcely any depreciation, 
for a time, from the shock. T distinctly recollect, 
when I first asked myself the question, what was the 
cause? and which directed my inauiry into the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. I soon saw that the system 


contained within itself a self-sustaining power; that. 


there was between the banks and the community 
mutually the relation of debtor and creditor, there 
being, at all times, something more due to the 
banks from the community, than from the latter te 
the former. I saw, in this reciprocal relation of 
debt and credit, that the demand of the banks on 
the community was greater than the amount of 
their notes in circulation could meet and absorb, 
and that, consequentiy, so iong as their debt- 
ors were solveni, and bound to pay at short periods, 
their notes could not fail to be at or neara par 
with gold and silver. I also saw, thatas their 
debtors were principally the merchants, they would 
take bank noies to meet their bank debts, and that 
which the merchant, and the Government, which 


*Norg.—See speech on Mr. Wesster’s motion to renew the 
charter of the United States Bank in 1634.: 


are the great money dealers, take the rest of the: 
community would also take. Seeing all this, I 
clearly perceived that self-sustaining principle, 
which poised and impelled the system self-balanced’ 
in the midst of the heavens, like some celestial. 
body, with scarcely a perceptible deviation from its: 
path from the concussion it had received. è 

Shortly after the termination of. the war, specie 
payments were coerced with us by the establish- 
ment of a national bank, and a few years after. 
wards, in Great: Britain, by an act of Parliament. 
In both countries, the restoration was followed by 
wide-spread distress, as it always must when ef- 
fected by: coercion, for the simple reason, that 
banks cannot pay. unless their debtors first pay, 
and that to coerce the banks, compels them to 
coerce their debtors before they have the means to 
pay. Their failure must be the consequence; and 
this involves the failure of the banks themselves, 
carrying, in their consequences, universal distress. 
Hence f am opposed to all kinds of coercion, and 
am in favor of leaving the disease to time, with the 
action of public sentiment, and the States, to which 
the banks are alone responsible. ’ 

But to” proceed with my narrative. Although 
specie payments were restored, and the system ap- 
parently placed where it was before the suspension, 
the great capacity it proved to possess of sustaining 
itself without specie payments, was not forgot by 
those who had its direction. The impression that 
it was indispensable to the circulation of its notes, 
that they should represent the precious metals, was 
almost obliterated; and they were regarded rather as 
restrictions on the free and prefitable operation of the 
system than as the means of its security. Hence a 
feeling of opposition to gold and silver gradually 
grew up on the part of the banks, which created an 
esprit du corps, followed by a moral resistance to 
specie payments, if I may so express myself, which 
in fact suspended, in a great degree, the conversion | 
of their notes into the precious metals, long before 
the present suspension. With the growth of this’ 
feeling, banking business assumed a bolder charac- 
ter, and its profits were proportionably enlarged; 
and with it the tendency of the system to’ increase 
kept pace. The effect of this soon displayed itself 
ina striking manner, which was followed by very 
important consequences, which I shall next explain 
It so happened that the charters of the Bank 


of England and the late Bank of the United 


States expired about the same time. As the period 
approached, a feeling of hostility, growing out of 
the causes just explamed, which had excited a 
strong desire in the community, who could not par- 
ticipate in the profits of these two great monopo- 
lies, to throw off their restraint, began to disclose 
itself against both institutions. In Great Britain, it 
terminated in breaking down the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Bank°of England, and narrowing 
greatly the specie basis of the system, by making 
the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender in 
all cases, except between it and its creditors. A 
sudden and vast increase of the system, with a great 
diminution of the metallic basis in proportion to 
banking transactions, followed, which have shocked: 
and weakened the stability of the system there. With 
us, the result was different. The bank fell under 
the hostility. All restraint on the system was re- 
moved, and banks shot up in every direction almost 
mstantly, under the growing impulse which I have 
explained, and: which, with the causes I stated 


| when I first addressed the Senate on this question, 


is the cause of the present catastrophe. 

With it commences the fourth era of the system, 
which we have just entered—an era of struggle, 
and conflict, and changes. The system can advance 


. no farther in our country, without great and radical 
| changes. 


It has come to a stand: The conflict 
between metallic and bank currency, which I have 
shown to be inherent in the system, has, in the 
course of time, and with the progress of events, 
become so deadly, that they must separate, and one 
or the other fall. The degradation of the value of 
the metals, and their almost entire expulsion from 


| their appropriate sphere, as the medium of exchange 
| and the standard of value, have gone so far, under 
| the necessary operation of the system, that they are 
+ no longer sufficient to form the basis: of the widely 


extended system of bankings From the first, the 
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gravitation of the system has béen in one 
ditection—to dispense with the use of the metals; and 
hence the descent from a bank of deposite to one of 
discount; and hence, from being the representative, 
their notes have become the substitute, for gold and 
silver; and hence, finally, its present tendency to a 
mere paper engine, totally separated from the 
metals. One law has steadily governed the system 
throughout—the. enlargement of -its profits and 
influence; and under that operation, through 
which metallic’ currency became insufficient 


for circulation, it has become, in its progress, 


insufficient for the basis of banking operations; 
so much so, that, if specie payments were restored; 
it would be but nominal, and’ the system would 
in a few years, on the first adverse current, 
sink down again into its present helpless condition. 
Nothing can prevent it but great and radical 
changes, which would diminish its profits and influ- 
ence, so as effectually to arrest- that strong and 
deep current which has carried so much of the 
wealth and capital of the community in that direc- 
tion, Without that, the system, as now constituted, 
must fall, unless, indeed, it can form an alliance 
with the Government, and through it establish its 
authority by law, and make its credit, unconnected 

_ with gold and silver, the medium of circulation. 
If the alliance should take place, one of the first 
movements would be the establishment of a great 
centralinstitutionjor,if that should prove impractica~ 
ble; a combination of a few selected: and powerful 
of the State banks, which, sustained’by the Govern- 
ment, wonld crush or subject the weaker, to be 
followed by an amendment of the Constitution, or 
some other device, to limit their number and the 
amount of capital hereafter. This done, the next 
step would be to confine and consolidate the supre- 
macy of the system over the currency of the 
country, which would be in its-hands exclusively, 
and, through it, over the industry, business, and 
politics of the country; all of which would be 
wielded to advance its profits and power. 


The system having now arrived at this point, the . 


great and solemn duty devolves, on us to determine 
this day what relation this Government: shall here- 
after bear to it. Shall we enter into an alliance 
with it, and become the sharers of its fortune and 
the instrument of its. aggrandizement.and supre- 
macy? This is the momentous question, on which 
we must now decide. Before we decide, it be- 
hoves us to inquire whether the systern is favorable 
to the permanency of our free republican institu- 
tions, to the industry and business of the country, 
and, above all, to.our moral and intellectual deve- 
lopment, the great object for which: we were placed 
here by the Author of our being.. Can it be 
doubted what must-be the effects. of a system whose 
operations have been shown to be so unequal on 
free institutions whose foundation resis on an 
equality of rights? Can that. favor equality 
jwhich gives to one portion of the citizens and the 
country such decided advantages over the other, as 
I have shown it does in my opening remarks? 
Can that be favorable to liberty which concentrates 
the money power, and places it under the control 
of a few powerful and wealthy individuals? It is 
the remark of a profound statesman, that the reve- 
nue is the State; and, of course, those who control 
the revenue control the State, and those who can 
control the money power can the revenue, and 
through it the State, with the property and industry 
of the country, in all its ramifications. Let us 
pause for a moment, and reflect on the nature and 
extent of this tremendous power. 
The currescy of a country is, to the community, 
what the blood is to the human system. It consti- 


tutes a small part, but it circulates through every - 


portion, and is indispensable to all the fanctions of 
hfe. The currency bears even a smaller propor- 
tion to the aggregate capital of the community, 
than what the blood does to thesolids in the human 
System. What that portion is, has not been, and 
perhaps can not be, accurately ascertained, as it is 
probably subject to considerable ‘variations. It is 
probably between twenty-five and thirty-five to one. 
Twill assumé it to be thirty to one. With this 
assumption, let- us suppose a community whose 
aggregate capital is $31,000,000; its currency would 
be, by supposition, one million, and the residue 
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of its capital thirty millions. This being assumed, 
if the currenéy be inereased or decreased, the other 
portion of the capital remains the same, accord- 
ing to the well known laws of currency; pro- 
perty would rise or fall with the increase or de- 


crease; that is: if the currency be increased to two: 


millions, the aggregate value of property would 
rise to sixty millions; and, if the. currency be re- 
duced to $500,060, it would be reduced to fifteen 
millions. With this law so well established, place 
the money power in the hands of single individual, 
or a combination of individuals, and by expanding 
or contracting the currency, they may raise or sink 
prices at pleasure; and by purchasing when at the 
greatest depression, and selling at the greatest eleva- 
tion, may command the whole property and indus- 
try of the community, and control its fiscal opera- 
tions. The banking system concentrates and places 
this power in the hands of these who control it, and 
its force increases just in proportion as it dispenses 
with a metallic basis. Never was an engine in- 
vented better calculated to place the destiny of the 
many in the hands of the few, or less favorable to 
that equality and independence, which lies at the 
bottom of all free institutions. 

These views have a bearing not less decisive on 
the next -inquiry—the effects of the system on the 
industry and wealth of the country. Whatever 
may have been its effects in this respect in its early 


Stages, it is difficult to imagine any more mis- |! 


chievous on all of the pursuits of life than the fre- 
quent and sudden expansions and contractions to 
which. it has now become so habitually subject, 
that it may be considered its ordinary condition. 
None but those in the secret know what todo. All 
are pausing and looking out to ascertain wheth- 
er an expansion or contraction is next to follow, 
and what will be its extent and duration; and if, 
perchance, an error be committed—if it expands 
when a contraction is expected, or the reverse, the 
most prudent may lose by the miscalculation the 
fruits of a life of toil and care. The effects are to 
discourage industry, and to convert the whole com- 
munity into stock-jobbers and speculators. The 
evilis.constantly on the ‘increase, and must conti- 
nue to increase just as the banking system becomes 
more diseased,till it shall become utterly intolerable. 

Bat its most fatal effects originate in its bear- 
ing on the moral and intellectual development of 
the community. The great principle of demand 
and supply govern the moral and intellectual 


world no jess than the business and commercial. | 


Ifacommunity be so organized as to cause a de- 
mand for high mental attainments, they are sure to 
plausible, without containing one particle of rea- 
be developed. . If its honors and rewards are allot- 
ted to pursuits that require their development by 
creating a demand for intelligence, knowledge, 
wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, patriotism, and 


the like, they are sure to be produced. But, if al- | 


lotted to pursuits that require inferior qualities, 
the higher are sure to decay and perish. 


and rewards of the community, in avery undue 


proportion, to a pursuit the least of all others favor- | 


able to the development’of the higher rental qual- 
ities, intellectual or moral, to the decay cf. the 
learned professions, and the more noble pursuits of 
science, literature, philosophy, and statesmanship, 
and the great and more useful pursuits of business 
and industry. With the vast increase of its profits 
and influence, it is gradually concentrating in itself 
most of the prizes of life—wealth, honor, and in- 
fluence, to the great disparagement and degradation 
of all the liberal and useful and generous 
pursuits of society. The rising generation can 
not but feel its deadening influence. The 
youths who crowd our colleges, and behold 
the road to honor and distinction terminatmg 
ina banking house, will feel the spirit of emu- 
lation decay within him, and will no longer be 
pressed forward by generous ardour to mount up 
the rugged steep of science, as the road to honor 
and distinction, when, perchaps, the highest point 
he could attain in what was once the most honora- 
ble and influential. of all the learned professions, 
would be the place of attorney to a bank. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the 
removal of the deposites, although I was opposed 


I object | 
to the banking system, because it allots the honors 


‘which were daily increasing, that the system mad 


| rabble of objections (I can call them. by no- better 


| character. 
the columns of a newspaper, I could not but smik; >- 


| guardian of the money of the country. 


; nied? 


to the removal, and in favor--of their:restér 
because I believed “it. to be unconstitutional and 
illegal, yet, foreseeing what was- coming; “and 
wishing there should be any mistake as to’ my-opi#:: 
nion on the banking system, {stated herein my place: 

what that opinion was. I declared that I had lon 
entertained doubts, if doubts they might be- icali 


the worst possible-distribution‘of the wealth of: thi 
community, and that it would ultimately be found < 
hostile to the further advancement’ of ‘civilization *. 
and ‘liberty. This declaration was not ‘lighily” 
made; and. I have now unfolded the grounds oú” 
which they rested, and which subsequent ‘events. 
and reflection have matured into a settled convic: 
tion. a i 
With all these consequences: before us, shall we- 
restore the broken connection? shall we again: 
unite the Government with the system? And’ what 
are the arguments opposed to these high and weighty 
objections? Instead of meeting them‘and denyitig’: 
their truth, or opposing, others of equal weight, ‘a 


name) are urged against the separation; one éur: 
rency for the Government, and another. for the’ 
people; separation of the people from the Govern: 
ment; taking care of the Government, and not-the 
people; and a whole fraternity of others of like 
‘When I first saw them advanced in- 


in thinking how admirably they were. suited to an 
electioneering canvass. They have a certain plausi- 
bility about them, which makes them troublesome 
to an opponent, simply because. they are. merely’ 
son. I little expected to meet them in discussion’ 
in this place; but since they have been gravely intros 


' duced here, respect for the place and company 


exacis a passing notice, to which of themselves- 
they are not at all entitled. I begin with that 

which is first pushed forward, and seems to be‘most'. 
relied on—one currency;for the Government and 
another for the people. Is it: meant that-the Gos» 
vernment must take in payment of its debts; what!” 
ever the people take in payment of theirs? ` If'so; it: 
is a very broad proposition, and would lead to im- 
portant consequences. The people now receive 
the notes of non-specie-paying banks. - Is it meant 
that the Government should also receive. them? 
They receive in change all sorts of paper,:issued. 
by we know not whom. Must the Government-also- 
receive them? They receive the notes of banks 
issuing notes under. five, ten, and twenty dollars. 
Ts it intended that the Government shall also per-~- 
manently: receive them? . They receive bills :of ex- 

change. Shali Government too receive them? Ifnot; - 
Task the reason. Is it because they are not sùitä= 


` ble for a sound, stable, and uniform currenéy? The 


reason is good; but what becomes of the principle, 
that the Government ought to take whatever the 
people take? But, I go further: Itisthe duty of Go- 


| vernment to receive nothing in its dues, but which 


it has the right to render uniform and stable in its’ 
value. We are by the Constitution made the 
For this 
the right of coining and regulating the value of 
coins was given, and we have no right whatever 
to receive or treat any thing as money, or the 
equivalent of money, the value of which we bave 
no right to regulate. If this principle be true, and 
it can not be controverted, [ask what right has Con- 
gress to receive and treat the notes of the State 
banks as money? If the States have the right to 
incorporate banks, what right has Congress to re= 
gulate them or their issues? Show me the power 


į in the Constitution. If the rizht be admitted, what’ 


are its limitations, and how can the right of sub-! 
jecting them to a bankrupt law. in that case be de=: 
Tf one be admitted, the cther follows a& a 
consequence; and yet those who are most indignant: 
against the proposition‘of subjecting the State banks: 
to a bankrupt law, are the most clamorous to re- 
ceive their notes, not seeing that the one involves 
the right of the other. -I am equally opposed to 
both as unconstitutional and inexpadient. We 
are next told to. seperate from the banks, is to se- 
peraie from the people. The banks then are aha 
people; and the people the banks—united, identifed, 
and inseparable; and as the Government belongs 
to the people, it follows of course, according to this 
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argument, it belongs also to the banks, and of 
course is bound to do their biddings. 
so grave a subject, and in’so grave a body, an al- 
‘most invincible repugnance in replying to such ar- 
guments;.and I shall hasten over the only remain- 
ingone of the fraternity which I shall condescend 
to notice, with all possible despatch. They have no 
_right.of.admission here, aud. if I were disposed to 
, jest ön 50 solemn an. ceeasion, I should say they 
_ovgtt tobe. driven’ frem. this chamber under ihe’ 
47ih rule.* The next of these-formidable objections 
“to.the. separation. from the banks is, thatthe Go- 
vernment, in so doing, takes care of itself, and, not 
of the people. Why, Lhad supposed that the Govern- 
ment ‘belonged to the people; that it was-created 
by them for their own use, to promote their inte- 
rest, and secure their’ peace and liberty; that in 
taking care of itself, it takes the most effectual 
care of the people; and in refusing ali embarrass- 
ing, entangling, and dangerous alliances with cor- 
porations of any description, it was but obeying 
‘the great law of self-preservation. But enough ; 
iI can not any longer waste words on such objec- 
tions, I intend no disrespect to those who.have 
urged them ; yet- these, and arguments like these,_ 
are mainly relied on to countervail the many and 
formidable objections, drawn from the highest con- 
siderations that can influence the action of Go- 
vernments or individuals, none of which have 
been refuted. and many not even denied. 

. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) 
urged:an. argument of a very different character, 
but which, in my opinion, he entirely failed to 

_ establish. He asserted that the ground assumed 
on this side was an entire abandonment of a great 
constitutional function conferred by the Constitu- 
tion:on Congréss. To establish this, he laid down 
the proposition, that Congress was bound to take 
care of the money of the country. Agreed; and 
with this view the Constitution confers on us the 
right ofcoining and regulating the value of coins, in 
order to supply the country with money of proper 
standard and value; andis it an abandonment of 
this right to. take care, as -this bill does, that it 
shall not. he cxpelled from circulation, as far as the 
„fiscal, action. of this Government. extends? . But 
having taken this unquestionable position, the Sena- 
tor passed (by what means he did not condescend 
to explain) from taking care of the money of the 
country to the right of establishing a currency, and 
then: to the right of establishing a bank currency, 
asil understood him. On both of these points, I 
leave him in the hands of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Buchanan,) who, in an able and 
constitutional argument, completely demolished, in 
my judgment, the position assumed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts I rejoice to hear such an 
argument from such a quarter. The return of the 
great State of Pennsylvania. to the doctrines of 
rigid construction and State rights, sheds a ray of 
light on the thick darkness which has long sur- 
rounded us. 

But we are told that there is not gold and silver 
enough to fill the channels of circulation, and that 
prices would fall. Be it so. What.is that compared 
to,the dangers which menace on the opposite side? 
But are we so certain-that there is not a sufficiency 
of the: precious metals for the purpose of circula- 
tion? -Look at France, with her abundan supply, 
with her channels of cirewlation full to overflowing 
with coins, and her flourishing. industry. It is 
true that our supply is insuficient at present.. How 
could it be otherwise? The banking system has 
degraded and expelled the metals—driven them to 
foreign lands—-closed the mines, and converted 
their products into costly vases, and splendid uten- 
sils and ornaments, administering to the pride and 
luxury of the opulent, instead of being em- 


{ feel on- 


ployed as the standard of value, and the instru- | 


ment of making exchanges, as they were manifest- 
ly intended mainly to he by an all wise Providence. 


Restore them to their proper functions, and they 
vill return from their banishment; the mines will 


Jagain be: opened; and the gorgeous splendor of 
wealth will again reassume the more humble, but 
useful, form:of ‘coins. 

But, Mr. President, Iam not driven to such al- 


“*Nove.It is the 
he debby of the Senate.’ < 


le regulating the admission of persons in 


i gives denunciations, instead of arguments, l con- 


venue, and would be subject 


ternatives. I am not the enemy, but the friend of | 
credit—not as the substitute, but the associate and | 
the assistant of thë metals.. In that capacity, I bold | 
credit to possess, in many respects, a vast superior- "| 
ity over the metals themselves. I object to it in 
the form which it has assumed in the banking sys- 
tem, for reasons that are neither light nor few, and 
that neither, have nor can be answered. The ques- 
tion is not whether credit can be dispensed with, 
but what is its best possible form—the most stable, | 
the least liable to abuse, and the most convenient 
and cheap. I threw cut some ideas on this impor: | 
tant subject in my cpening remarks. I have heard | 
nothing to change my opinion. I believe that | 

! 


Government credit, in the form I suggested, com- | 
bines all -the requisite qualities. of a credit circula- | 
tion in the highest degree -and also that Govern-. 
ment ought not to use any other credit but its own | 
in its financial operations. When the Senator from || 
Massachusetts made his attack on my suggestions, 
I was disappointed. I expected argument, and he |; 
gave us denunciation. Itis often easy to denounce, į 
when it is hard to refute; and when that Senator | 


clude that it is. because the one is plenty, and the 
other scarce. ; 

We are told the form I suggested is but a repeti- 
tion of the old continental money—a ghost that is 
ever conjured up by all who wish to give the banks | 
an exclusive monopoly of Government credit. The 
assertion is not true: there is not the least analogy 
between them. The one was a promise to pay 
when there was no revenue; and the other a pro- 
mise to receive in-the dues of Government, when 
there is an abundant revenue. H 

We are als» told that there is no instance of a 
Government paper that did not depreciate. In re- 
ply, I affirm that there is none, assuming the form 
I propose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a 
paper receivable in the dues of Government had 
any thing Jike a fair trial, it has succeeded. In- 
stance the case of North Carolina, referred to in my 
opening remarks. The drafis of the Treasury at 
this moment, with all their incumbrance, are 
nearly at par with gold and silver; and I might 
add the instance alluded to by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, in which he admits that, 
as soon as the excess of the issues of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the 
proper point, its notes rose to par. The case of 
Russia might also be mentioned. In 1827, she had 
a fixed paper circulation, in the formy of bank 
notes, but which were inconvertible, of upwards of 
$120,000,000, estimated in the metallic ruble, and 
which had for years remained without fluctuation, 
having nothing to sustain it, but that it was received 
in the dues of the Government, and that, too, with 
a revenue of only about $90,000,000 annually. I 
speak on the authority of a respectable traveller. 
Other instances, na doubt, might be added; but it 
needs no such support. How can a paper depre- 
ciate which the Government is bound to receive in 
all payments to it, and while those to whom pay- 
ments are to be made be under no obligation to re- 
ceive it? From its nature, it can only circulate 
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when at par with gold and‘silver; and if it could 
depreciate, none could be injured but the Govern- 
ment. 

But my colleague objects that it would par- 
take of the increase and decrease of the. re- 
to greater ex- 
pansions and contractions than bank notes them- 
selves. He assumes that Government would 
increase the amount with the increase of the 
revenue, which is not probable, for the aid of its 
credit would be then least needed; but if it did, 
what would be the effect? On the decrease of the. 
revenne, its bills would be returned to the Treasury, 
from which, for the want of demand, they could | 
not be re-issned; and the excess, instead of harg- 
ing on the circulation, as in the case of bank notes, 
and exposing it to catastrophes like the present, 
would be gradually and silendy withdrawn, without 
shock or injury to any one. {t hasanother and 
striking advantage over bank circulation, in its. su- 
perior cheapness, as well as greater stability and 
safety. Bank paper is cheap to those who make it, ` 
but dear, very dear, to those who use it—fully as 
muuch so as gold and silver. Itis the litile cest of 


Senate. 


its manufacture, and the dear rates at . which. 


it is furnished to the community, which gives 
the great profit to those who have a-monopoly 
of the.article. Some idea may be formed of the 
extent of the profit; by the splendid palaces which 


‘we see under the name of banking houses, and the 


vast fortunes which have been accumulated in this 
branch of business; all of which must ultimately 
be derived from the productive powers of the. com- 
munity, and of course adds. so much to the cost of 
production. Onthe otherhand, the credit of Govern. 
ment, while it would greatly facilitate its financial 
operations, would cost nothing, or next to nothing, 


both to it and the people, and of course would add. 


nothing to the cost of production, which would 
give every branch of our industry, agriculiure,com- 
merce and manufactures, as far as its circulation 
might extend, great advantages, both at home and 
abroad. a 

But there remains another and great advantage. 
In the event of war, it would open almost un- 
bounded resources to carry it on, without the ne- 
cessity of resorting to what I am almost disposed 
to calla fraud—public loans. I have already shown, 
that the loans of the Bank of England to the Go- 
vernment, were very little more than loaning back 
to the Government its own.credit; and this 1s more 
or less true of all loans, where the banking system 
prevails. It was pre-eminently so inour late war. 
The circulation of the Government credit, in the 
shape of bills receivable exclusively with gold 
and silver in its dues, and the sales of public lands, 
would dispense with the necessity of loans, by in- 
creasing its bills with the increase of taxes. The 
increase of taxes, and, of course, of revenue and 
expenditures, would be followed by an increased 
demand for Government bills, while the latter would 
furnish the means of paying the taxes, without in- 
creasing, in the same degree, the pressure on the 
community. This, with .a judicious system of 
funding, at a low rate of interest, would go far to 
exempt the Government from the necessity of con- 
tracting public loans, in the event of war. 

Tam not, Mr. President, ignorant, in making 
these-suggestions, (I wish them to be considered 
only in that Jight,) to what violent opposition every 
measure of the kind must be exposed. Banks have 
béen so long in the possession of Government cre- 
dit, that they very naturally conclude they have an 
exclusive right to it, and consider the withdrawal 


of it, even for the nse of the Government itself, as 


a positive injury. I have some experience on this 
subject. It was my fortune to take a stand on the 
side of the Government against the banks during 
the most trying period of the late war—the winter 
of 1814 and 1815~—and never in my life was I ex- 
posed to more calumny and abuse—no, not even 
on this occasion.. It was my first lesson on the 
subject. I shall never forget it. I propose to give 
a very brief narrative of the scenes through which 


I then passed; not with any feeling of egotism, for, ` 


I trust, lam incapable of that, but to illustrate the 
truth of much I have said, and to snatch from ob- 


livion not an unimportant portion of our finan- 


cial history. Tsee the Senators from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Webster,) and of Alabama, (Mr. King,) who 
were then members of the House of Representa- 
tives, in their places, and they can vouch for the 
correctness of my narrative, as far as the memory 
of transactions so long passed will serve. 

The finances of the country had, at that time, 
fallen into great confusion. Mr. Campbell had re- 
tired from the head of the Treasury, and the late 
Mr. Dallas had succeeded—a man of talents, bold 
and decisive, but inexperienced in the affairs of the 
Departmént. His first measure to restore order, 
and to furnish the supplies to carry on the wat, 
was to recommend a bank of $50,000,000, to be 
constituted almost exclusively of the new stocks 
which had been issued during the war, to the ex- 
clusion of the- old, which had been issued before. 
The proposed bank was authorized to make loans 
to the Government, and was not bound to pay spe- 
cie during the war, and for three’ years after its 
termination. : 

It sò happened that I did not arrive here till 
some time after the commencement of the session, 
having been detained by an attack of bilious fever. 
{had taken a prominent part in the declaration of 
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the war, and had every motive and disposition to 
sustain the administration, and to vote every aid to 
carry on the war. Immediately after my arrival, 
I had a full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at his 
request. I entertained very kind feelings towards 
him, and assured him, after he had explained his 


plan, that I would give it my early and favorable - 


attention. At that time I had reflected but little on 
the subject of banking. Many of my political 
friends expressed a desire that I should take a pro- 
minent part in its favor. Their extreme anxiety 
roused my attention, and being on no committee, 
(they had been appointed before my arrival,) I 
took up-the subject for a full invertigation; with 
every disposition to give it my support. I had not 
proceeded far before I was struck with the ex- 
traordinary character of* the project: a bank 
of $50,000,000, whose capital was to consist 
aimo-t exclusively of Government credit in 
the shape of stock, and not bound to pay 
its debts during the war and for three years 
afterwards, to furnish the Government with Joans 
to carry on the war! I saw at once that the effect 
of the arrangement would be, that Government 
would borrow back.its own credit, and pay six per 
gent. per annum for what they had already paid 
It was impossible for me to give it 
my support under any pressure, however great. I 
felt the difficulty of my situation, not only in op- 
posing the leading measure of the administration at 
such a crisis, but what was far more responsible, to 
suggest one of my own, that would afford relief to 
the embarrassed Treasury. Icast my eyes around, 
and soon saw that the Government ‘should use its 
own credit directly, without the intervention of a 
bank; which I proposed to do in the form of Trea- 
sury notes, to be issued in the operations of the Go- 
vernment, and to be funded in the subscription to 
the stock of the bank. Treasury notes were, at 
that time, below par, even with bank paper. The 
opposition to them was so great, on the part of the 
banks, that they refused to .receive them on depo- 
site, or payment, at par with their notes;.while the 
Government, on its part, received and paid away 
notes of the banks at par with its own. Such was 


the influence of the banks, and to such degradation ` 


did the Government, in its-weakness, submit. All 
this influence I had to encounter, with the entire 
weight of the administration thrown into the same 
scale. I hesitated not. I saw the path of duty 
clearly; and determined tu tread it, as sharp and 
rugged as it was. When the bill came up, I moved 
my amendment, the main. features of which 
were, that, instead of Government s:ock already 
issued, the capital of the bank should consist of 
funded Treasury notes, and that, instead of a mere 
paper machine, it should be a specie paying bank, 
so as to be an ally, instead of an opponent, in re- 
storing the currency to a sound condition on the 
return of peace. These were, with me, indispensa- 
ble conditions. I accompanied my amendment 
with a short speech of fifteen or twenty minutes; 
and so overpowering was the force of truth, 
that notwithstanding the infinence of the ad- 
ministration, backed by the money power, and 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which 
was unanimous, with one exception, as J un-, 
derstood, my amendment prevailed by a large 
majority; but it in tarn failed—the opposition, the 
adherents of the administration, and these who had 
constitutional scruples, combining against it. Then 
followed various but unsuccessful attempts to char- 
tera bank. One was vetoed by the President, and 
another was lost by the casting vote of the Speaker, 
(Mr. Cheves.) After a large portion of the session 
was thus unsuccessfully consumed, a caucus was 
called, in order to agree on some piaa, to which I 
and the few friends who still adhered to me, after 
such hard service, were especially invited. We 
of course attended. .The plan of compromise was 
unfolded, which approached much nearer to cur 
views, bat which was still objectionable in some 
features. I objected, and required further conces- 
sions, which were refused, and was told the bill 
could be passed without us; at which I took up my 
hat and bid good night. The bill was introduced 
in the Senate, and speedily passed that body. On 
the second reading, I rose and made a few re- 
marks, in which I entreated the House to remem- 


| ber that they were about to vote for the measure 
against their conviction, as had been frequently 
Expressed; and that in so doing, they acted under a 
supposed necessity, which had been created by 
those who expected to profit by the measure. I 
then reminded them of the danger of acting under 


such. pressure, and I said that they were so sensible 


of the truth of what I uttered, that if peace should 
arrive before the passage of the bill, it would not 
receive the support of fifteen members, I concluded 
by saying, that I would reserve what I intended to 
say on the question of the passage of the bill, when 
I would express my opinion at length, and appeal 
to the country. My objections had not gone to the 
people, asnothing that I had said had been reported— 


such was my solicittide to defeat the bill, without. 


extending our divisions beyond the walls of the 
House, in the then critical condition of the country. 
My object was to arrest the measure, and not to 
weaken confidence in the administration. 

In making the supposition, I had not the 
slightest anticipation of peace. England had been 
making extensive preparations for the ensning 
campaign, and had made a vigorons attack on 
New Orleans, but had just been repelled; but, by a 
most remarkable coincidence, an opportunity (as 
strange as it may seem) was afforded to test the 
truth of what I said. Late in the evening of the 
day I met Mr. Sturges, then a member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut. He said that he had 
some information which he could not withhold 
from me; that a treaty of peace had been made, 
and that it had actually arrived in New York, and 
would be here the next day; so that I would have 
an opportunity of. tesiing the truth of my predic- 
tion. He added that his brother, who had a mer- 
cantile house in New York, had forwarded the 
information to him by express, and that he had 
forwarded the infermation to connected houses in 
the southern cities, with direction te purchase the 
great staples in that quarier, and that he wished 
me to consider the information as confidential. I 
thanked him for the intelligence, and promised’ to 

j keep it to myself. The rumor, however, got out, 
and the next day an attempt was made to pass 
through the bill; but the House was unwilling to 
act till itcould ascertain whether a treaty had been 
made. It arrived in the course of the day, when, 
on my motion, it was laid on the table, with less 
than fifteen votes against the motion; and I had 
the gratification of receiving the thanks of many 
for defeating the bill, who, a short time hefore, 
were almost ready to cut my throat for my perse- 
vering opposition to the measure. An offer was 
then made to me to come to my terms, which I 
refused, declaring that I arose in my demand, and 
would agree to no bill which should not be formed 
expressly with the view to the speedy restoration 
of specie payments. It was afterwards postponed, 
on the conviction that it could not be so modified 
as to make it acceptable toa majority. This was 
my frst lesson on banks. Jt has made a durable 
impression on my mind. 

My colleague, in the course of his remarks, said 
he regarded this measure as a secret war wared 
against the banks. Jam sure he could not intend 
to attribute such motives tome. I wage no war, 
secret or open, against the existing institutions. 
They have been created by the legislation of the 
States,.and are alone responsible to the States. 1 
hold them not answerable for the present state of 
things, which has been brought about under the silent 
operation of time, without attracting notice, or dis- 
closing its danger. Whetever legai or censijiutional 
rights they s, under their charters, ought to 
be respected; and if attacked, I would defend them 
as resolutely as Į now oppose the system. Against 
that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompro- 
mising hostilities, originating not in opinions re- 
cently or hastily formed. I have long seen the true 
character of the system, its tendency, and destiny, 
and have looked forward for many years, as many 
of my friends know, to the crisis in the midst of 
which we now are. My ardent wish has been to 
effect a gradual change in the banking system, by 
which the crisis might be passed without a shock, if 

| possible; but Ihave been resolved for many years, 

| that should it arrive in my time, I won!d discharge 

i 
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my duty, however great the difficulty and danger. |l 


I kave, thus far, faithully performed: it, according 
to the best of my abilities, and with thé blessing. 
God, shall persist, regardless of every’ obstacl 
performing with equal fidelity to the end... °. 

He who does not see that the credit system i 
the eve of a great revolution, has formed: a “very. 
imperfect conception of the past, and anticipation 
of the future. | What changes it is destined tò un.. 
dergo, and what new form it will ultimately às- 
sume, are concealed in the ‘womb of time, and not 
given us to foresee. : Bat we may perceive in the” 
present, many of the elements of the existing sys- 
tem which must be expetled, and others which 
must enter it in its renewed form. ; ~ 

In looking at the elements at work, T hold it cer-' 
tain, thatin the process there will be a tctal and 
final separation of. the eredit of Government and 
that of individuals, which have been so long 
blended.” The good of society, and the interests of 
both, imperiously demand it, and the growing in- 
telligence of the age will enforce it.: It is unfair, 
unjust, unequal, contrary to the spirit of frée insti- 
tutions, and corrupting in its consequences. “How 
far the credit of Government, may be used:*in ‘a 
separate form, with safety and convenience, rë 
mains to be seen. To the extent of its fiscal ac- 
tion, Limited strictly to the function of the*collec- 
tion and disbursement of its revenue, and in the 
form I have suggested, Iam of the impression it 
may be both safely and conveniently nsed, and 
with great. incidental advantages ` to: the’ whole 
community. Beyond that limit see no safety, and 
much danger. : fs 

What form individual credit will assume after 
the separation, is still more uncertain; but I see 
clearly that the existing fetters that restrain it will 
be thrown off. The credit of an ivdividual is his 
property, and belongs to him as much as his land 
and houses, to use it as he pleases, with the single . 


under the provisions of which all may be at liberty 
to. use their credit jointly or separately, as freely as 
they now use their land and houses, without any 
preference by special acts, in any form or shape, 
to one over another. Every thing like monopoly 
must ultimately disappear before the process which — 
has began will finally terminate. 

Tsee not less clearly, that in the process a sepa- 
ration will take place between the use of capital 
and the nse of credit. They are wholly diferent; 
and under the growing intelligence of the times, 
can not much Jonger remain confounded: in their 
present state of combination. They are as distinct 
as a Joan and an endorsement}; in fact, the one is but 
giving to another the use of our capital, and the 
other the use of cur credit; and yet so dissimilar 
are they, that we daily sce the most prudent indivi- 
duals lendirg their credit for nothing, in the form 
of endorsement, or sccurity, who would not ‘loan 
the most inconsiderable sum withent interest. But 
as dissimilar es they are, they are completely con- 
founded in banking operations, and which is one 
of the main sources of the profit, and the conse- 
quent dangerous flow of capital in that direction. 
A bank discount, Instead of a loan, is very little 
more, as I have shown, a mec exchange of 
eredit—an exchange ef the joint credit of the drawer 
and endorser of the note discounted for the credit 
of the bank in its own note. In the exchange, the 
bank insures the parties to the nete discounted, and 
the community, which is the loser if the bank fails, 
virtually insures bank; and yet, by confouading 
this exchange of credit with the use of capital, the 
bank is permitted to charge an- interest fer this 
exchange, rather greater than an individual is per- 
mitted to charge fur a loan, to the great gain of the 
bank, and less to the community. | I say toss; for 
the community can never-enjoy the great and full 
benefit of the credit system, till foans and credit are 
considered as entirely distinct in theirnature, and the 
compensation for the use of each be adjusted to their 
respective nature and character. Nothing would eive 
a greater impulse to all the business of society.: The 
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superior cheapness of credit would add incalcula- 
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bly. to the productive powers of the community, 

when the-immense gains, which are now devised by 
confounding-them, shall come in aid of produc- 

tion. 

. Whatever other changes the credit system is des- 
tined to. undergo, these arè certainly some which 
cit; must; but when and how the revolution will. 
‘end—-whether itis destined to be sudden and con- 
` yulsive, or gradual and free from shock, time alone 
can disclose. Much will depend on the decision of 
the present question, and. the course which. the advo- 


} 


cates of ihe system will pursue. If the separation 
takes place, and is acquiesced in by those.interested 
in the system, the prospect will be, that it will gra- 
dually and. quietly- run down, without shock or 
convulsions, which is my sincere prayer; but if not | 
—-if the reverse shall be insisted on, and, above all, 
if it should be effected through a great political 
_Struggle, (it can only be so effected,) the revolution 
weuld be violent and convulsive. A great and 
thorough change must take place. It is wholly 
unavoidable. The public attention begins to be 
roused throughout the civilized world to this all 
absorbing subject. There is nothing left to be con 
trolled but the mode and manner, and it is better 
Jor ali that it should be gradual and quiet than the 
reverse All the rest is destiny. 
‘Ihave now, Mr. President, said what I intended 
` Without reserve or disguise. In taking the stand I 
have, I change no relation, personal nor political, 
nor alter any opinion I have heretofore expressed 
orentertained. I desire nothing from the Govern- 
“mentor the people. My-only ambition is to do 
my. duty, and shall follow wherever that may 
` lead, regardless alike of attachments or antipathies, 
personal or political. Iknow full well the respon- 
_ sibility [have assumed. I see clearly the magni- 
‘tude and the hazard of the crisis, and the danger of 
_ confiding the execution of measures in which I 
take so deep. a responsibility, to these in whom I 
have no reason to have any special confidence. 
But all this deters me not, when I believe that the 
permanent interest of the country is involved. My 
course is fixed. -I go forward. If the administra- 
. tion recommend what I approve on this great ques- 
tion, 1 will cheerfully give my support; if not, T 
. Shall oppose; but, in opposing, I shall feel bound 
_ to suggest what I believe to be the proper measure, 
and which I shall be ready to back, be the respon- 
sibility what it may, looking only to the country, 
and not stopping to estimate whether the benefit 
shall enure either to the administration or the oppo- 
sition, 
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SPEECH OF MR. GHOLSON, 
Or MISSISSIPPI, 
In the House of Representatives, Oclober 8, 1837—On 
the proposition of Mr. Uxperwoop to amend the 
` bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 

Means, to authorize the President of the United 

States to issue $10,000,000 in Treasury notes, so | 

as to defer the issue of the Treasury notes, ex- 

cept for the amount of $3,500,009, until after the 

Government bonds held by the Bank of the United 

‘States shall have been sold: Provided, That, if 

those bonds are not sold at the expiration of | 

three months, then the Treasury notes, to the 
amount of $10,000,000, are to be issued, as pro- 

posed.in the bill. i 

‘Mr. GHOLSON took the floor, and addressed 
the Hotse substantially as follows : 

Mr. Spraxer: If, by remaining in my seat, I be- 
lieved the vote on the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) or 
on the bill itself, would be taken at an earlier pe- 
riod, I surely would content myself with giving a 
silent vole, however anxious I may be, or may | 
have. been, to express my views. I am in bad 
health, worn down with previous labor, angi find 

myself but illy calculated for the effort of debate. 
The course of the whigs on this floor, ever since the 
comimencement of the session, has assured me that 
their object is, and has been, that this House shall 
hot act on any bill likely te relieve the embarrass- 
menls.o OUntry. 

Sir I justified in saying that the object of | 
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„the whigs is, and has-been, to keep up excitement 


in the country, and add embarrassment to the: 
already embarrassed condition of the Government 
and the people. When this session first commenced, 
we were told by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bell,) and the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise,) who are regarded by me and by the coun- 
try as the oracles of the whig party, that they had - 
no measures of their own to bring forward to 
relieve the Union. The gentleman from Virginia 
went further. He requested or directed his whig 
allies to bring forward no measure to relieve the 
country. He said that, for one, he would let the 
country groan on; that. it was not the intention of 
the administration party here to carry oùt the 
recommendations of the President; and even went 
so far as warn my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens) to be on his guard, lest he were 
arrested and shot as a deserter. Being how hard 
pressed in this quarter, and this bill (which has 
been so bitterly denounced) being likely to be 
finally voted on before the close of the session, he 
calls in the aid of his ally trom Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bell,) and solicits that.gentleman to aid him in 
occupying the time of the House with fruitless 
discussion and vapid denunciation until the close 
of this extraordinary session; and thus prevent 
what is so much dreaded by both gentlemen—that 
relief which the country so imperiously deman is, 
and which, if we possess the power, we are bound 
to afford.to it. 

Well, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee has not 
been unmindful of the appeal of the gentleman 
from Virginia. He has prompily obeyed the man- 
date, and has gone to his aid; and with the skilland 
management of a political grimallin, he consumed 
the whole of Saturday in discussing a motion that 
he never intended should be voted on; and after a 


.day and a part of the night had been consumed by 


descanting on that time-killing motion, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Whittlesey) came forward, 
and asked the gentleman from Tennessee to with- 
draw his motion. The request was instantly com- 
plied with, thus conclusively proving, to my mind, 
that the whole design and cbject of the gentleman 
was, and is, confusion, excitement, embarrassment, 


not aclion or relief to the Government or the peo- | 
ple. +: 


Sir, we have now progressed on this legislative 
journey till we have reached the last week of the 
session. And what, Mr. Speaker, let me ask, have 
we; the administration party, been permitted to do? 
By onr untiring exertions we have got one little bill 
through the House! The suffering people have a 
right to know to whom this delay, this waste of 
time, of money, this trifling with their rights and 
interests, is to be ascribed. Sir, this remissness, 
this flagrant injustice, and wanton dereliction of 
duty, can not, and must not, be charged to the ad- 
ministration party; for if the whigs, as they avow, 
have no projects or plans of relief of theif own, 
why have they not permitted us to carry out those 
plans of the administration, which we stand ready 
to execute? Is it because they fear the country will 
be relieved? 

What, sir, said the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bell,) when he came forward, on Saturday, 
with bis time-killing project? He said he had told 
the people, “the dear people,” just before the elec- 
tion—at a time when he undoubtedly cherished a 
very warm and tender feeling of regard for the peo- 
ple—that it would be in the power of the adminis- 
tration to relieve the country in sixty days at fur- 
thest! Well, sir, why does not the gentleman 
bring forward the plan that he suggested to his con- 
stituents? Is he not bound to do so, if he believes 
what he has said in re’ation to the plans set forth 
in the Presidents Message? Surely he is. When 
he undertakes to say that the schemes suggested in 
the President's Message are wild and visionary, 
and impracticable, have we not a right to expect 
from him some plan that will, according to bis own 
views, afford relief, practicable relief—a plan that 
is in itself practicable and reasonable? What was 
the vast and wonderful scheme that the honorable 
gentleman suggested to the people of his district? 
He says that it was a scheme to force the Govern- 
ment to take up the $100,000,000 of irredeemable 
bank paper now afloat in the country! Indeed, sir! 

Mr. Speaker, common sense, the commonest 
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reasoning, and the teachings of every day’s éxpe- 
rience and observation, all go to prove the utter 
impracticability of the proposition. I have too 
high a regard for the gentleman’s intelligence, to 


| believe, for a single moment, that he believes in the 


cere 


practicability of. any such project. Those banks 


-which have flooded the country with a redundant Pà- 


percirculation, have failed, and their paper become 
worthless in the hands of the people, at the vor 
time when they were sustained by all the resources 


of this mighty and munificent Government daily 


poured into their vaults. They failed, sir, when 
they were sustained, net only by the Government, 
but by the confidence of the whole American peo. 
ple, and by that still stronger power, public opi- 
nion. If they failed under the existence cf such 
props and such patronage—if they could not exist 
as organic bodies, and perform the functions re- 
quired of them by law and by their charters, under 
the existence of circumstances so favorable—and 


‘if their paper, as we all know to be the fact; has de- 


preciated fifteen per cent. how much more signal 
and complete must be their failure, when they do 
not and can not obtain the confidence of the people? 

Sir, I defy the Government to give the people 
confidence. in these banking institutions. They 
have already failed, and without the confidence of 
the people, they can not be resnscitated; they can not 
sustain themselves. 3 

Mr. Speaker, who, let me inquire, ever heard of 


a Government like ours, in a time of profound ` 


peace, dealing in paper known to be depreciated, 
and attempting to make that paper the circulating 
medium of the country? Do we not all know that 
this plan is wild, visionary, impracticable, and un- 
heard cf? I know, sir, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee does not believe it practicable; if he did, he 
would bring it forward ina tangibleshape. I have 
too much confidence in his ability as a statesman, 
too much confidence in his intelligence as a finan- 
cier, to do him the injustice of believing him at all 
in favor of the plan of which he has spoken. 

The causes that have moved the gentleman from 
Tennessee in this matter, are easily divined; nay, 
they cannot be misunderstood. He had said some- 
thing on this subject to the people of his district, to 
his constituency if you please, and he wished to con- 
sume the time of this House, above all, he wished 
to aid the federal bank party in this House, and to 
attain. his ‘ends, he came out with the plans on 
which I have animadverted, and hoped to impose 
on the country. . I say this, for this further reason, 
that the whole course of the opposition, with whom 
the gentleman from Tennessee is acting, has been 
directed to the single and sole purpose of preventing 
any thing. being done by the administration to re- 
lieve the country. They are influenced in their 
course by the belief that if they can keep up the 
present excitement in the country, they can force 
from the necessities of the people the recharter of 
the United States Bank, or a national bank subser- 


vient to their wishes. They know that this question ` 


has been again and again submitted to the people, 
and the PEOPLE, after calm deliberation and reflec- 
tion, have decided that they will not have a bank. 
But, not satisfied with the unqualified expression of 
the people’s voice, they still cling with tenacity to 
the desperate hope, that has been made to tell its 
“ flattering tale,” by the present unnatural exeite- 
ment and derangement that new pervades every 
section of the country. They know that if the 
country is relieved, and the present excitement can 
be quelled, their hopes of a national bank will be 
laid prostrate. And this is the reason, Mr. Speaker, 
this struggle has been so desperate; this, sir, is the 
reason that the cry of Executive Bank, has been 
sounded through this hall; this is the reason that 
we have been so often boastingly told, that nnless 
a national bank were incorporated, the country 


weuld be-convulsed. This is the true and only 


reason thatexists for thecry wehave so often heard, 
that this bill will sap the liberties of the country; that 
by meansof this Executive bank,the President would 
be enabled to place his foot on the necks of the 
people. This cry has been raised because gentle- 
men know thata bank is yet unpopular; and they 
hope to prejudice the country against this bill be- 
fore it passes, by calling it an Executive bani? bill. 
Sir, they seek to frighten us by telling us that when 
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we give our assent to this bill we give our assent 
to a measure that is to convulse the country. For 
one, Mr. Speaker, let me tell gentlemen, that names 
have no terror for me. Ihave no fear that this 
bill will enable the President to place himself above 
the Constitution and the people; I am not so timid 


that I can be alarmed by. such bug-bear. appeals to: 


my courage, 

Bat why, let me ask, have we this. constant ery 
of bank, bank, from the known bank party on this 
floor! It has been said that this bill was intended to 

` defeat a National Bank. I am willing to place it 
on that issue before the American people; I will, 
and do, hereby declare my assent to this mea- 
sure, humble as gentlemen say it is, and at 
the same time I avow my decided opposition to 
any national bank. And, sir, if convulsions, 
anarchy and confusion are to be the conse- 
quences of our refusal to charier a national 
bank, let them come, and I shall be prepared to 
meet them. Sir, I have stated that names have no 
terror for me. Iam in favor of this bill. I wish 
these Treasury notes to enter into the ‘circulation 
of the county, and. if they do get into circulation, 
depend upon it, sir, the one-half of your embarrass- 
ments will be removed at the instant they find their 

‘way from the hands of the Secretary. This bill 
has no similitude to a bank, Mr. Speaker, and if 
gentlemen attempt to distort itinto any thing of 
the kind, they will get their labor for the pains, 
The Treasurer, under it, has no power to issue 
bills, except as the creditors of the Government 
may require them. -The passage of the bill will 
not enable the Secretary of the Treasury to throw 
thousands and millions of paper into circulation in 
a day, by which the price of property, and of labor, 
and of every thing else, will receive fictitious valu- 
ations, and then by suddenly withdrawing the cir- 
culation, depress the price of the same substances 
and properties far beneath their jnirinsic value. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully ask gentlemen to do 
me the favor -of pointing out the resemblance 
that this bill ‘bears to a bank; I ask. them to par- 
ticularly point out the characteristics by which 
they are enabled to determine that this is an 
Executive bank. 

The next direct attack made upon this bill, is 
the one now pending m favor of that defunct mon- 
ster, the late United States Bank, offered by the 
gentleman ‘from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood.) 
This amendment, has, I believe, been already 
twice rejected by this House, and is now properly 
out of order. 
of order, I will make no question of thatsort. This 
amendment, like the late United States Bank, is no 
sooner defeated in one shape, than it rises in ano- 
ther. By this amendment, it is proposed to offer in 
lien of the, bill, the bonds executed by the late Uni- 
ted States Bank to this Government, in that insti- 
tution. Then it is proposed to thrown into’ the 
market in these times of general depression, 
$6,000,000 of bank bonds dne-in.the course of the 
next four years, payable by instalments of $2,000,- 
000, bearing interest from the date of their execu- 
tion. Now, sir, who are to be the purchaser:? 
We know in these times of general distress, no in- 
dividual, and scarcely any incorporation, has the 
ability to make such a purchase. Then if these 
bonds are thus untimely thrown into the market, the 
Government must and will sustain an immense loss. 
The old bank may or may not be the bidder for 
these bonds. The course that that institution has 
heretofore, and is now pursuing, is this: A short 
time after the suspension of specie payments, that 
bank threw into the market $5,000,600 of bank 
bonds, or post notes, payable at a future day in 
England. These bonds or notes were sold in the 
market for a premium of five per cent. The agents 
of the bank proceeded to the cotton-growing States, 
and with the notes of the Pennsyivania Bank of 
the United States bought cotton to meet these bonds. 
The notes of the institution commanded a premium, 
owing to the immense debt due from the South and 
West to the eastern and northern cities. The fund 
upon which these $5,000,000 was first drawn 
having been exhausted, this is the game that is now 
being played off by Mr. Biddle on the South. He 
has his agents there, selling the notes of the old 
bank, which neither the United States Bank of 


Bat, as I am no stickler for poinis ` 
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Pennsylvania, nor any other institution, is bound 
to redeem. This paper, in these: times of distrust 
and oppression, commands a premium over the 
local bank ‘paper of the country. It first passes 
into the’ hands of our southern merchants, they 
paying a premium for it of about 15 per cent. 
above local bank paper. The merchants pay it 
over to the agents of the northern merchants, who 
are literally swarming like hungry locusts through 
the country; who, kn¢wing its. utter worthlessness, 
and that no one is bound to redeem it, immediately 
sell it for local bank paper at a premium. “With 
this paper they buy cotton. -In this way, one set of 
these irredeemable notes buys the catton of the whole 
neighborhood at a discount 5f at least 15 per cent. 
Thus is the ghost of this institution enab'ed to plun- 
der my constituents out of 15 per cent. of their 
labor, ; 

This system of plundering the South, so long 
practised by the northern capitalists, has enabled 
that section of the country, through the agency of 


the institution of which I speak, to play agame | 


that must be suspended, and it is to an evil so 
monstrous that I am anxious to apply a remedy. 
This can be done effectually by the rejection of the 
amendment and the passage of the bill. In this 
way, this institution willbe driven out of the 
market; for when the notes proposed to be issued 
by this bill enter, as they will, into ‘the circulation 
of the country, the worthless paper of this insolvent 
institutioa referred to, will be banished from cir- 
culation. x 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman frorn Tennessee 
(Mr. Bell) complains that I have no right to place 
the construction on his acts that I have so freely 
and fully expressed; and, sir, he has added that 
I have expressed opinions in reference to him 
that are not justifiable by facts. Sir, I must 
be allowed to tell that gentleman that the 
actions and conduct of publie men in this hall are, 
and of right should be, public property. As such, 
I have a right to come to my own conclusions „in 
relation to them. Having formed my opinions as 
to the moving cause for.the conduct of that gentle- 
man in the present instance, I have taken the 
liberty to express those dpinions, and I claim the 
right of doing so. Sir, I should be sorry to do any 
gentleman an act of injustice: I have misstated no. 
matier of fact; and if I have otherwise done the 
gentleman injustice, I. shall be found at all times 
ready to render him the most prompt and adequate 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman bas taken cecasion 
to say something in relation to the interest of my 
constituents, Now, sir, I will tell the gentleman 
that I am their representative, and that if I misre- 
present them I am accountable to them for the act. 
Therefore, neither they or. we require any aid or 
advice from the gentleman from ‘Tennessee. 

I know, sir, that I represent a suffering people, a 
people who are immensely in debt; but, thank Ged! 
we have a climate, a soil, aud a production, that, 
when added to the never-ceasing vigilance of cur 
people, will cnable us to pay, in a short time, a 
larger debt than can be extinguished by any other 
peopre of the globe. 

Much, sir, has been said about the immense 
debt our banks owe the Government, and not a 
little has been said and insinuated about the alleged 
insolvency of those institutions. Sir, I ask gentle- 
men, before they make any more assertions on this 
subject, to examine inio the true situation of our 
banks. I make the assertion, without fear of 
contradiction, that our banks, THE BANKS oP THE 
Srare or Mississippr, have as large an amount of 
assets in their possession as any banks ‘in this 
Union which have not a greater circulation afloat. 
I have no doubt they are as solvent, and will 
resume specie payments as soon, as any banks in 
the Union having at the time of the suspension 
as large a circulation as they had. 

Bat itis said the banks have asked for indul- 
gence. Isayitis untue. If they have asked in- 
dulgence Tam not informed of it. J, on my own 
responsibility, asked indulgence for them in or- 
der that I might favor their debtors. Now, sir, if 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) with his 
prociaimed charity for my constituents, will aid me 
in keeping the hands of this Government off of 


_ crisis, and share my fate. 
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our banks fora short time, he will rénder usgood 
Service. Any attempt. to- force these. banks topay. 
their debts unnaturally oppresses ‘the debtors i+ 
terest. _ Whenever the Government. presses 
‘banks, it. presses its own debtors, and thug the 
vernment directly oppresses the people... 2") 
If. the Government continues, according: to the 
suggestions of the gentleman‘ from Tennessee; who 
is so charstable, to draw on our banks, .these.dralts 
must, for some: time to come, come back protested: 
This will keep down our ‘money, and farce usto 
pay the highest premium. tkat we have heard &o 
much talked of. Ryo, Be 
Sir, I care but little for those banks as mere: cor- 
porations, but I havea great good feeling ‘for the 
people who are in their power. You have relieved 
the balance of your Government debtors, and why 
not relieve them also? I am sure they are as mēri- 
torious as your northern merchants. N ow, sir, the 
passage of this bill, without the amendment, appears 
to me to be the only means by which the country | 
can be relieved. . It is the only hope I have for our 
banks soon resuming specie payments; for, when 
this bill shall have passed,:the Government will be 
relieved. Ten millions will be liable to be gradu-. ` 
ally thrown into circulation. You can then give 
oar banks reasonable time; and thus ge wholewil 
be accommodated. i 
Sir, the: gentleman from’ Tennessee (Mr. Bell) 
said something about forcing the Government. into 
terms. What terms does he mean? Tne-termsof 
these irresponsible banks? . If these are his terms-— 
if a submission on the part of this administration to 
the dictations of these banks are the terms upon 
which we are to buy the peace of the country, it is 
such a peace as I do not want. If this is the way 
that quiet in this land is to be kept, Jet-ns have the 
confusion of which we have heard so much since 
the commencement of the session. I thiak the 
sooner it comes, the better. i i 
Sir, has it come to this, in tbis land of: liberty 
,and of law, that these banks can, and will, dictate: 
‘to.an American Congiess? Are wé eno: tonger 
independent? Are we to be forced to:ask these most 
soulless corporations. what we shall do, and what 
we shall not do? Surely not yet. This is the direct 
policy of the bank party on this floor. I am pre- 
pared to record my vote; I am prepared to meet the 
I have no fears of the 


result. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to have proceeded 
further in discussing these topics, but I find myself 
unable, from exhaustion and debility, to go on any 
further. ~ 


Tnenanemaaernma rana 


REMARKS MR. HUBBARD, 
Or New Hamrin, 

In Senate, October, 11, 1837—On the bill to ‘re. 
‘voke the charters of certain banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarkéd that before the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts to Strike 
out the first and second sections of the bill shall 
be voted upon, he should propose amend ments, and 
his motion to amend the sections, takes precedence 
of the motion to strike out. He feitan entire con- 
fidence that the bill could be amended, so as ty 
make it entirely acceptable to the banks in this 
city. He was well'satisfied that there was.no dis. 
position in this bedy, nor was there any feeling 
ameng the members of the Committee on Finance, 
to harrass or in any to incommode the District 
banks. The committee felt it ‘to be their duty to 
present the subject to the consideration of the Se- 
nate. Ft was here that Congress possessed the ne- 
cessary jurisdiction. The banks created by their 
legislation, had all suspended specie payments; 
they had done no more than the other banks of 
the country kad done; bat it was here; and here 
alone, that Congress could act with e fect; 
and Congress was. now’ in. session, and it 
seemed to the commitiee to.be not only in 
itself proper, but in a. measure indispensable, 
for Congress to consider the course which the 
institutions established Dy their power had taken, 
and to see if. there was an unavoidable necessity 
for the action of the banks, No one doubted that 
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“these local banks had violated their’ charters by 
refusing to redeem their notes with specie, when 
‘demanded; and yet there may have been such a 
controlling necessity for this measure, as would 
exonerate, the banks from censure. The commit- 
tee:then had reported the bill now before that body 
: as a measure called for. by existing circumstances, 
_-by the exigency of the times; a measure due to the 
banks themselves, and due. also to this community. 
: But, sit; the committee felt no unkindness towards 
: these: banking institutions. The measure- they have 
“recommended would, if adopted, have a most salu- 
tary influence.. He had no belief that the banks 
in this District. could resume specie payments, 
while the banks of the surrounding States con- 
' tinued to refuse the redemption of their paper. 

But if Congress should require the banks within 
their jurisdiction to resume specie payments within 
a limited time, it could not fail to produce upon 
the whole country a most happy and beneficial 
effect. It would induce a corresponding action in 
the several States; and, so far from expecting that 
the banks will be able within thirty or sixty days 
to resume specie payments, be believed that the 
Committee on Finance would. sanction the propo- 
sition for amendment which he intended to make. 
He would. wove to strike out in the sixth line of 
the first section the’ words “sixty days,” and to 
insert the words “ four-months;” and in the eighth 
line to strike out the word “thirty,” and insert the 
word “sixty.” If these amendments should be agreed 
to by the Senate, the banks would have sufficient 
time, itis believed, to resume specie payments, as 
the section would then require. He was satisfied 
thatthe banks in this city were in as good condition 

_ to resume specie payments as the other banking 
institutions of the country. The last official re- 
< turns from these banks show this; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that those who had the direc- 
ticn of the banks in this city,as far as his know- 
ledge: extended, were anxious to have the banks 
resume specie payments. Put it must occur to 
every man conversant with this subject, that the 
means of resuming specie payments must be drawn 
from the debtors of the banks. For it can not be 
: questioned that the extent of bank credits has in- 
‘volved the banks in their. present ca!»mities—and 
='as:soon as.this bank credit shall be in a measure 
cancelled—as soon as the debtors of the banks 
shall te able to satisfy their liabilities, then will 
the banks be able to fulfil their obligations to the 
people. The fact can not be denied, that the banks 
must be able to withdraw a portion of their paper 
circulation, before they can safely resume specie 
payments. Thiscan only be accomplished through 
the agency and instrumentality of the debtors to 
these institutions. The banks in this District, and 
throughout the country, have, since May last, 
greatly curtailed their paper circulation. ‘Their 
discounts have been, within that period, much re- 
- duced; and the time can not be far distant when these 
hanks will ke perfectly able to resume specie pay- 
ments, As far as his own knowledge extended, 
and he had cndeavored to tnake himself acquainted 
with the fact, these banks have had no connection 
with the manufacture of paper money of a less 
denomination than five dollars; if they have re- 
ceived the bills: of other corporations of a small 
denomination, the fact is. undeniable that the 
banks themselves are not justly obnoxious to the 
charge of making any such paper currency. 
Whether these banks can be justified in issuing 
small bills, he would not pretend to say; but the 
banks have not considered themselves as acting in 
the violation of their charters to receive and to 
pay out these small bills of other corporations; 
certain the fact is, that the banks have, in no in- 
stance, been guilty of manufacturing bills of a less 
denomination than five dollars. He was anxicus 
to have his amendment adopted, and the sec- 
tions, as amended, passed. He was persuaded 
c that the effect here and elsewhere would be mest 
< salutary. Ele was also much in favor of an im- 
mediate action upon the third section of ‘the bill: 
-the:interestand the well-being of this people de- 
: mahded this measure at our hands. The state of 
the curreney -in the, District of Columbia was such, 
that every Senator must feel himself called upon to 
gorrect thir gross evil. - And, sir, he did hope that 
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something would now be done. He thought the 
best interests of the banks demanded it, and that 
the best interests of this community demanded it; 
and if no other part of the bill could be acted on 
for-want of time, he trusted that the knowledge of 
the present paper currency in this District would in- 
duce an immediate action upon the third section of 


“the bill. 


REMARKS OF MR. BRONSON, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, October 7, 1837—On 
the bill to authorizé the issuing of Treasury notes; 


and on the motion of Mr. Brut of Tennessee to” 


strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 

Mr. BRONSON said he felt unwilling that the 
question should be taken on this motion now pend- 
ing, and that the bill should finally pass from this 
House, witheut giving his views upon the measure 
under consideration; and, from the peculiar cha- 
racter which this debate had now assumed, and 
particularly since the- remarks of the honorable 
gentleman from Tennesse, Mr. Bronson said he 
felt more strongly impelled to state some of the rea- 
sons which would influence his vote, and which 
rendered it clear to his mind that the bill under 
consideration should become a law.’ I have (said 
Mr. B.) regarded this measure as one peculiarly 
calculated to relieve the pecuniary distresses of thé 
country generally, and to benefit the people, as 
well as to furnish immediate aid to the Treasury; 
as one which has been viewed in that light by all 
parties in and out of this House; and even till 
within the last forty-eight hours, I did not consider 
that there was any serious opposition to an issue of 
Treasury notes, or Government stock, in some 
form. On my journey to this city, I frequently 
heard it suggested that such a measure would be 
eminently calculated to give relief, and one which 
Congress should adopt by all means, if practicable; 
and, what is worthy of remark, these suggestions, 
in almost all instances, came from the opposition— 
from the political friends of those wno are now op- 
posing this bill on this floor. After my arrival here, 
the project was frequently spoken of, and always 
with favor; in fact, a sentiment decidedly friendly 
to the measure prevailed here, so far as I heard 
any expression on the subject, (with one or two 
exceptions,) until about forty-eight hours ago, 
and after this bill had been some time under 
discussion, when suddenly it seemed that new 
Lgbt had breken in upon this matter. Yester- 
day morning, Mr. Speaker, we heard from New 
York that specie had fallen in that great commer- 
cial mart—that Treasury drafts were worth as 
much all to about 1 per cent. as specie—stocks 
rising and trade apparently reviving, There was 
also, Mr..Speaker, every reason for the public then 
to suppose, not only that this bill would pass, but 
that the duty bonds would be extended and further 
time given to the deposite banks to pay the balan- 
ces due from them as provided by the bills on 
your table. Now, sir, it is a little singular that on 
the receipt of this news, and when. it would seem 
that better times were dawning upon the country, 
when business appeared to be reviving, and when 
this and other measures recommended by the Exe- 
cutive, which it might be supposed would pass 
this House, appeared to have the effect to allay ex- 
citement and restore confidence, I say it is singular, 
sir, at such a moment, that a most vigorous effort 
is suddenly made to defeat this bill, and prevent 
the issue of Treasury notes, which, on all hands, 
so far as I have understood, has been viewed asa 
measure so well calculated for the relief of the 
country. We have heard much, sir, on the sub- 
ject of the Government taking care of itself without 
any care for the people. The measures recom- 
mended by the administration have been denoun- 
ced on this floor as having a single eye to that ob- 
ject, and it has been made matters of complaint 
here that no measures of relief for the people were 
proposed. This, however, has been looked. upon 
asa measure calculated to relieve the people as 
well as the Government; as a measure that would 
throw into circulation ten millions of dollars, 
which would be equal to so much addition to the 
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specie capital of the country—furnishing great fa- 
cilities, either as remittances or domestic exchanges 
particularly to all classes of the commercial com- 
munity. And yet, sir, the moment there is a pros- 
pect that this measure will be adopted, and carried 
too as an administration measure, the whole oppo- 
sition party are arraigned against it; and unless J 
have entirely misunderstood the scope and tenor of 
this debate, their hostility to the measure, f it did 
not originate on reception of the news from New 
York above alluded to, it did, atleast, then assume 
a more vigorous, obstinate, and powerful shape, 
so much so as to impress upon my mind most 
strongly the belief that there was some connection 
between the cause and effect. 

Did gentlemen of the opposition suppose that if 
this bill passed it would immediately give relief, re~ 
store confidence, and redound to the credit of the 
administration? That such wiil be the efect to a 
very great extent, I have no doubt; and I had hoped 
that this consideration might not be entirely over- 
looked by the opponents of this bill—or if noted by 
them, that it would not add zeal to their opposition, 
I hope it has not. 

My Speaker: Ihave listened to the debates on 
this bill, and given them all dueattention; and the 
various objections which bave been raised in the 
progress of this discussion against an issue of Trea- 
sury notes, have received from me attentive consi- 
deration. 

I was in favor of the project from the first, if the 
state of the Treasury was such as to warrant it, and 
Ihave heard nothing yet which to my mind is a 
sufficient objection against it. Let us look for a 
moment to the ground which we occupy in rela- 
tion to this matter, and the point at which we have 
arrived in this discussion. 

Is it not, sir, a conceded point that the Treasury 
is nearly or quite exhausted—that in a short time 
it will be necessary to raise money, either by loan 
or otherwise, unless the unavailable funds now in 
hand can be realised? I shall not here go into a 
review of the financial condition of the country, or 
the state of the Treasury, as exhibited by the Se- 
cretary’s rey ort, or the various explanations of that 
report, which have been made on this floor. J as- 
sume the position that there is no money in the 
Treasury, or that such will be the case very short- 
ly—and that money is needed to carry on the ope- 
rations of the Government. — We are told so by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. The whole of 
this debate has. prececded upon that supposition; 
and with the exception of the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell). and perhaps one or 
two others such has been allowed to be the true 
state of the Treasury by all who have addressed the 
House on this subject. There can be no question 
that such is the fact, and the point thatis now pre- 
sented is simply, in what manner shall we replenish 
the Treasury; I say merely rus Treasury, and not 
an exhausted or bankrupt Treasnry; for, sir, we 
have ample resources, as soon as they can be rea- 
lized, without resorting to taxes or duties. Jt is 
only necessary to resort to some temporary expe- 
dient to enable the Government to go on and to fur- 
nish the Treasury with the necessary means, until 
the debis due to the Government, and the ample 
but at present unavatiable means which we have, 
can be realized without unnecessary distress or 
pressure upon the people. 

By the strong vote in this House last evening on 
the subject of selling the United States Bank bonds, 
it was urequivocally determined that we would not 
adopt that measure. We must then call upon the 
deposite. banks for the immediate payment of all 
balances due from them, and also upon the mer- 
chants for the instant payment of the duty bonds, or 
a resort must be had to the issue of Treasury notes 
or Government stocks for a short time unul those 
claimscan be realized. Can gentlemen devise any 
other course? ` 

You have now, sir, upon your table a bill pest- 
poning the payment of duty bonds nine months, 
and another allowing time to the deposite banks to 
pay the balances due from them, neither of which 
are yet acted upon in this House, but both of which, 
so far as any opinion has been elicited, meet with 
universal favor, In fact, sir, I doubt whether 
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there isa member on this floor who is not prepared 
to support both of those measures; and gentlemen 


opposed to the administration and to this bill, are- 


supposed to be particularly favorable to those. 
Can gentlemen of the opposition then fail to see 
the effect that the defeat of this bill must have upon 
those measures? Are they sincere in desiring a de- 
lay upon the duty bonds, and the allowance of 
further time to. the deposite banks, and yet oppose 
this measure, which if defeated must- necessarily 
result in the defeat of both those bills? Are they 
willing to assume the responsibility of denying any 
extension to the banks, or on the duty bonds, which 
must be the inevitable consequence of refusing to 
pass this bill? I apprehend, sir, that gentlemen 
have not duly weighed these considerations, and 
yet it would seem impossible that they can have 
overlooked the fact that, by exacting immediate 
payment of the duty bonds and bank balances, not 
only the security or safety of the debts might be en- 
dangered, but that increased pressure and distress 
must be felt through all the ramifications of society; 
and yet, sir, how can that result be avoided if this 
bill is defeated? i : i 
But, sir, another and more weighty objection is 
now urged to this bill. After it had been debated 
nearly two days, it was suddenly discovered to be 
an enemy in disguise; a scheme fraught with all 
orts of mischief to the country, and danger to our 
institutions : in short, an éneipient slep towards a 
Treasury bank,as an entering wedge towards a perma- 
nentnational paper currency. The changes have been 
rung upon these words in all forms and shapes, 
until the ear is weary of the repetition; and, like 
the old United States Bank, which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts insisted had become a kind of 
“ stalking horse” in this House, sir, this idea of a 
“Treasury bank,” a Government paper cur- 
rency” has become a kind of “stalking horse” to 
this bill, which is led in upon this floor by every 
speaker of tne opposition, to ‘frighten members out 
of their votes. in favor of this measure. . Now, sir, 


I am as much. opposed to a Treasury bank as any . 


of the gentlemen who oppose this bill; and I would 
go as far in opposing any measure which would 
be an incipient step towards such an institution, or 
towards the establishment of an irredeemable Go- 
vernment paper currency, as the most patriotic of 
them; but after a very candid examination of the 
subject in all its bearings, and after a careful peru- 
sal of the bill, I can not discover the lurking dan- 
gers with which other gentlemen seem to think it is 
fraught. I am not able to perceive any founda- 
tion for a ‘Treasury bank or for a permanent Go- 
vernment paper currency lurking about the bill, or 
incident to it. It is, sir, a very plain, intelligible 
bill; just what it purports to be on the faceof it, 
and meaning nothing more than is expressed: a 
mere temporary expedient, to enable the Treasury, 
by an issue of Treasury notes, to a limited amount, 
to fulfil its obligations; thus anticipating the mo- 
neys due to the Government, and at the same time 
to do it without laying any taxes or new duties. 
The issue of Treasury notes is confined to ten mil- 
lions, beyond which amount no issue can be made; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, I will myself 
propose the amendment offered in Committee 
of the Whole, by the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland, (Mr. Johnson,) limiting the time within 
which these notes shall be issued to the first of 
June, 1839, or some other shorter time, so as to 
throw around the biil all those safeguards neces- 
sary to render it, as it is intended to be, and as it 
purports to be on the face of it, a measure merely 
temporary. By the passage of this bill we shall, 
sir, be able to extend all reasonable indulgence to 
the Government debtors, at a time when it is 
not only the interest but the duty of the Govern- 
ment to do so; we shall furnish a temporary circu- 
lation which may and will be used, not only as a 
remittance to Europe, but between the different 
paris of the Union—which will have a tendency to 
equalize exchanges, retain our specie from foreign 
exportation, restore commercial confidence, and in 
every way relieve the country, without injury to 
the Government or danger to our institutions. I 
say without danger to our institutions, for really, 
sir, I cannot see the least shadow of foundation for 
the apprehensions of gentlemen on that point. 
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This is a measure which has before been adopted 
by this Government, and without any objection as 
to its constitutionality.. It is no new experiment, 
Sir; no trifling with the supposed powers given us 
by the Constitution; but the judicious exercise of 
those powers clearly granted, and an exercise 
sanctioned as well by authority of a former Con- 
gress, as by sound discretion and a just regard for 
a suffering country. . 

But, Mr. Speaker, before resuming my scat, I 
feel bound to notice more particularly, some of the 


remarks of the honorable gentleman from Tennes- | 


see, (Mr. Bell.) That honorable gentleman, sir, 
addressed himself to various interests in. this 
House—to the South and Southwest—and particu- 
larly to those members whom he denominated the 
~ Conservatives on this floor, and invited them most 
earnestly to conie and do battle with him on this 
field, against this measure. Whether he intended to 


include me among the members of this latter class 


Ican not say; but at all events I beg leave most 
respectfully to decline his invitation altogether. I 
can not do battle in any such cause or in such 
ranks. But the honorable gentleman says he does 
not understand the course of the administration 
party in this House; that he is mystified as to the 
conduct of a certain portion of the party which he 
denominates the Conservatives; that on all subjects 
they go with the administration, and are uniformly 
arlayéd on this floor in favor of the measures of 
the administration; that he does not know what 
to make of it, and he inquires, very significantly, 
whether they-have made peace, and what are the 
terms; and asks to see the bond of compromise, or 
to be-told what is to be the future course of those 
whom he calls conservatives. 

Now, sir, I shall not affect to misunderstand this, 
or doubt, whether I was one of those members to 
whom these queries were addressed. I was one of 
those who voted for Thomas Allen as printer to this 
House, and neither then nor now, here or elsewhere, 
have attempted to.conceal my vote on that occasion, 


My reasons for that vote, I am not now called upon - 
to give; this isnot the time or the occasion for that, ` 


sir; but the fact, perhaps, furnishes a sufficient rea- 
son. of itself, why, I may conclude that the hono- 
rable gentleman addresses himself, in part at least, 
to me. Neither, sir, will I affect to misunderstand 
the ultimate object of the gentleman’s inquiries, and 
I beg to carry out those queries, and give them the 
point, to which the whole seemed to tend—to arrive 
at once to the gist of the matter, which the delicacy 
of the gentleman, and perhaps, his disposition to 
avoid blontness, induced him to sappress—and 
which was no more or less, than asking myself and 
others, “Do you intend to act with the opposition? 
will you throw yourselves into the arms of the 
whigs?” I answer, no! and I thank the gentleman 
for the opportunity he has afforded me, of answering 
this question thus unequivocally and unreservedly 
in the negative. To my friends, no such answer 
was necessary; but if he or any other member of 
the opposition, have supposed from that vote that 
any such expectation could be fairly entertained, I 
now take this occasion to put a final extinguisher 
upon any such supposition or expectation. I 
speak without authority as to others, and only 
fer myself; but I feel persuaded that I do but 
speak the well-known sentiments of those. men- 
bers of the New York delegation, who the 
honorable gentlemen calls conservatives, er who 
voted for Mr. Allen, when I say that there 
are no truer friends of the present Executive on 
this floor, than they are, and none less likely to 
abandon their principles or their party. They 
were elected as the friends of the present adminis- 
tration, and Ihave ro doubt will sustain it in all 
honor and good faith. For myself, at least, I can 
say that I shall do so. And thongh I did differ, on 
the occasion above alluded to, in the choice ofa 
printer, with some of my political friends, and may 
perhaps again have occasion to differ with some of 
them on unimportant or uwnessential points, or 
questions of expediency merely, not involving any 
political principle, and not touching the funda- 
mental principles of the democratic party, yet I feel 
confident that I am surrounded here by political 
friends, who are too magnanimous, and who have 
too high a respect for personal independence and 
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freedom of opinion, to look-upon eyéry difference ` 
of opinion as a difference of “principles. who do 
not consider that party faith means party. servrlity; 
and who will respect honest differences of opinion, 
and not, as a test of party faith or politicalintegrity, 
exact a blind and slavish obedience to every. whim 
or project which any or every member of the party 
may bring forward. I stand here, sir, as the repre- 
sentative of a free constituency, to act as becomes 
a freeman, and to represent my constituents faith- 
fully, so faras I am able to do it.’ Iwas elected 
as a friend of the administration, and by its friends; 
and while I have the henor of a seat here, “it wilt be 
no less my inclination than my duty, to give to this 
administra:ion that honorable and ‘hearty support, 
which, from these. circumstances, may "be justly 
expected of me, and which shall be alike consistent 


_With patriotism and principle, and a conscientious 


discharge of duty. > 

Bat, sir, the honorable gentleman from T'enneg« 
see asks, what arë the terms of compromise between ` 
the members of the democratic party on this floor? 
what is the bond of union?—as though some contract 
had been drawn. up and entered’ into between’ the 
friends of the administration, by whieh they were 
enabled to act in concert and harmony in the Houge; 
and one could suppose thathe expected to see some 
written instrument, perhaps, with the great seal of 
state appended toit. Ican assuré the gentleman 
that there is no such document in existence, to my 
knowledge; but should there be, he shall certainly 
be gratified with a perusal of it, : 

But there is a bond of union, sir, between the 
friends of the administration, much stronger and 
more powerful than any such written instrument; 
and that bond of union, sir, is the political princi- 
ples which we hold in commen; those principles 
which were characteristic of the last and present 
administration; which were promuigated by Thomas 
Jefferson; which froni his day to this time have dis- 
tinguished. the democratic republicans from their 
opponents, of whatever name or description, and 
have been sanctioned by the voice of the people;aud 
by the dictates of justice and reason. . This is: the 
bond of union between the friends of the adminis- 
tration; and this it is that enables them to. act uni- ~ 
tedly; and this, sir, is the reason why the honorable 
gentlemen see such an uniform array on the floor of 
this House, in favor of the administration’s mea- 
sures; and why. he will continut to see the same 
thing so long as those measures are in accordance 
with those principles, and while they tend (as they 
hecessarily must, when in accordance with those 
principles) to the weifare of the country, and the 
permanency of the Union. i . 

I trast the mystery is explained, and that the 
honorable gentleman will, hereafter, have no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the course of the friends of 
the administration, and the reason for their acting 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause will not prevail; but that 
this bill, as well as the other one now before this 
House, which I have before alluded to, will pass; 
and that thereby the most essential and immediate 
relief will be afforded, (as I verily believe it will,) 
not only to an almost exhausted Treasury, but 
more especially to the people generally, whose 
patience, I fear, is as nearly exhansted as the pub- 
lic Treasury, and who are anxiously looking (and 
[trust not in vain) for such relicf as itis in the 
power of Congress to afford, and such as we can 
consistently grant, and which the exigency of the 
times so imperiously demands. 


SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 
Or TENNESSEE, PP cys 
In House of Representateves—Upon the Report of the 

Committee of Elections in the case of the Repre- 

sentatives from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker: The question submitted . for . the 
consideration of the Huse, by the report of the 
Committee of Elections, now on your table, is one 
that isnew and.somewhat novel in its character; 
We are now called on, for the first time since the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
to put a construction on the second section of the 
first article of that instrament, which isin these 
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words: “ When’ vacancies happen in the represen- 
tation from any State, the fxecutive authority 
thereof. stiall issue writs.of election to fill such’ va- 
vancies.” © 
terpretation of this section, gentlemen advocating 
different sides of this perplexed question have had 
reference to. the third section of the first article of 
-the same instrument, which provides for the filling 
of vacancies that may happen in the United. States 
Senate, They have also read and commented on 
“the eases of Lanman and. Sevier, and insist that 
those cases are cecigive of the question now under 
consideration. ; 
I have taken a different view of this subject. Let 
us for a moment reflect and see what was intended 
-to:be provided for by each of those sections, by 
which means J think we will be enabled to arrive 
at the true intent and meaning of the section which 
provides for the filling of vacancies in this House; 
and in doing this, I do not feel myself called on to 
inquire into the correctness of the cases before re- 
ferred 10. Lhold, sir, that the framers of the Con- 


stitution did intend that each State should have its - 


fall representation in each branch of the Congress 
of the United States, and effectually to secure 
which, the two sections which I have adverted to, 
were inserted, and in ‘each-of which the word kap- 
pen is used. The use of this word creates the only 
doubt or difficulty in the case. Let us compare 
the two sections, and see if we can not, by that 
means, arrive at the sense and meaning of the 
word happen, which the framers of that insiru- 
ment intended it to have. Let it be borne 
in mind, that in the case of a Senator, the va- 
cancy is to be filed, not.by an election, the 
only safe and constitutional mode of appointing 
members of that body, but by the temporary ap- 
pointment of the Governor, to continue only until 


the Legislature of the State shall be in session, 


when they shall fill such vacancy. Tis, sir, was 
conferring a very extraordinary power upon the 
Executive of a State; one, in the opinion of the 
framers of the Constitution, very unsafe, and 
therefore not to be exercised, except on extraordi- 
nary occassions, and times of great emergency. 
And, sir, to prevent an abuse of that power by 
. the Executive anthorities of the States, the framers 
of the Constitution have carefully imserted addi- 
tional guards to prevent Executive usurpations of 
power. This, sir, brings us to a more minute and 
critical examination and comparison of the two 
sections of the Constitution now under considera- 
tion. f 
The second section, sir, simply provides that if 
vacancies should HAPPEN in the representation of any 
State, then the Executive thereof shall issue his 
writ of election to fill such vacancy. In the case 
of a Senator, the provision is very different. It 
provides that should a vacancy happen, by resigna- 
ticn or otherwise, in the recess of the Legislature, then 
the Executive may appoint, &e. ` 
Here, sir, to authorize the Executive to make an 
appointment, there must not only be a vacancy, 
but that vacancy must have occurred in the recess 
of the Legislatnte, and by resignation or other- 
wise. Permit me. to ask you, Mr. Speaker, why 
these words. were used in the third section? Were 
they not used for the purpose of limiting and re- 
stricing the power of the Governor? and was not 
this limitation and this restriction imposed to pre- 
vent the frequent use of a power which the framers 
of the Constitution believed to be safely, and with 
more propriety, lodged with t e immediate represen- 
tativesofthe people? This, sir, it seems to me, will 
not be controverted by any one. Then they fixed the 
tenure of the Senatorial office at six years. It was 
believed that no vacancy could, or would, happen 
in the tecess of the Legislature, except those pro- 
duced by resignation, death, or removal, and there- 
fore they made the power to appoint to he depen- 
` dent on the cause which produced the vacancy, to 
awiti by resignation orothe:wise. It can not, and, 
-Lpresnme, will not, be pretended, that the word 
“othenvige,’® as used in the section, will have the 
.effect, or was designed, to destroy the sense and 
meaningof the words “by resignation;” but all 
must agree tbat that word was inscrted to cover 
every possible case where a vacancy occurred by 
any unforeseen event, and in the recess of the Le- 


In order. to arrive at the legitimate in- . 


gislature ; and, sir, I aim fally sustained in this con- 
clusion, by the cases which have Leen referred to. 
* We come now, Mr. Speaker, to consider more 
fully the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United-States.. Here we find 
no:such language tó limit and restrict the power of 
the Governor of a State to issue his writ to fill a 


_ vacancy in this House, that we find to limit and 


restrict his power to fill a vacancy in the Senate by 
his own appointment. In the case of a Senator, 
sir, I have shown the vacancy is to be filled, not by 
the safe and constitutional mode of an election, but 
by the legal constituted authority, giving rise to 
an uncertain and dangerous exercise. of Executive 
patronage. 

How, sir, in relation. to filling vacancies which 
occur in this House, 1s there a departnre from the 
fundamental principles. ef the Government. In 
this case the member is to be elected by the people, 
and will any member on this floor pretend that the 
people can not at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, be trasted to choose their own agents to 
represent them in this Heuse, 

. But, sir, to.return to the section under considera- 
tion. If the framers of the Constitation intended 
to limit the power of the Executive to issue his 
writ of elecjion to cases where the vacancy had not 
only happened, but to snch vacancies as kad been 
produced by “resignation or otherwise” of the in- 
cumbent, I ask why they did not so express it by 
their language, as they did in the case of a Sena- 
tor? Sir, the fact of their failing to do so, coupled 
with the consideration tha there was no good rea- 
son why this power should be limited, is conclu- 
sivé, to my mind, that such was not their intention; 
and I am more inclined to this opinion from the 
consideration that the meaning of the word happen, 
‘as used in this section, was a subject of delibera- 
tion when the Constitution was framed, and that it 
was intended to authorize and empower the Exeen- 
tive to issne his writ of election in all cases where 
a vacancy existed in the representation of a State, 
In the case of Senater, the power of the State 
Executive is made to depend not alone upon the 
fact of vacancy, but that thf vacancy must have 
been produced by a specified cause. There the 
Constitution locks not only to the vacancy to be 
filled, but also to the cause which produced it. In 
this case, however, the Constitution looks alone to 
the vacaney, and, if it is found to exist, it provides 
the mode and manner by which it is to be filled. 
This, sir, has been done in this. instance, and in 
strict conformiiy with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. ` 

But suppose, sir, I was mistaken in this view of 
the subject, and that it should be believed, as insis- 
ted on by my colleague, (Mr. Maury,) that the 
second section is to be viewed and interpreted in 
the same limited and restricted sense that is embra- 
ced in the third section, st'll, sir, if the case of 
Sevier is to be received as authority, Messrs. 
Cla‘borne and Gholsen are entitled to their seats. 

‘In that case the vacancy happened by the expira- 
tion of the ‘erm of service of the Senator, and that 
term was made to depend upon the allotment of 
the Senator, which allotment and expiration hap- 
pened during the recess of the Legislature, and, 
of course, was unforeseen, and, consequently, could 
not be provided for. In this case, case, sir, the 

Senate has made the word “otherwise” embrace not 
only the cases of death or removal, but also to em- 
brace every possible case of unforeseen vacancy, 
although that vacancy may happen by the expira- 
tion of the term of service. What, sir, is this case? 
The Constitution provides that Congress shall con- 
vene at least once a year, and that the time of 
meeting, until otherwise altered by law, shall be on 
the first Monday of December. It also authorizes 
the President to convene Congress on extraordinary 
occasions. Here, sir, the Legislature of Mississippi, 
with a full knowledge that Congress was not to meet 
until the month of December, had fixed by law the 
day of election in the month ef November; in 
ample time for their members to arrive in time to 
take their seats on the first day of the session. 
Eat, sir, in the mind of the President of the United 
States, Congress ought to be convened to consider 
of and act upon weighty and important business 
of the nation, at an earlier day than that fixed by 


the Constitution; and he accordingly issues his 
proclamation for that purpose. Did the Legislature 
of Mississippi know that the President would issue 
his proclamation? Could they have known of 
those extraordinary events which rendered it neces- 
sary for him to do so, or were not those circum. 
stances which rendered the filling of the vacancies 
of the representation from that State at an earlier 


’ period than that fixed by the Constitution, and were 


not all these circumstances unforeseen by them? 
If.so, sir, then, according to the strictest construc- 
tion contended for, those gentlemen are entitled to 
their.seats. 

But, Mr. Speaker, itis contended by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, that for as much as the Con- 


- stitution requires that the Legislatures of the States 


should fix the times and places of holding elections, 
that this election is void, because the Legislature 
of Mississippi had not by law fixed the day on 
which this election was held as the day of election 
of their representatives to this House. ‘This. argu- 
ment, sir, if it proves any thing, it proves too much; 
for, sir, it’ no election bui those held on the 
days fixed by Jaw are legal, then, sir, if a 
seat was vacated, either by resignation, or death, or 
removal, the Executive of the State would have no 
power to issue his writ of election to, fill such va- 
cancy, because he would have no power to pre- 
scribe the time of holding the same.. This general 
provision of the Constitution, and the laws enacted 
in pursuance thereof, were only intended to regu- 
late the time, place, and manner of conducting the 
general elections; and was not intended to inter- 
fere with or to abridge the power in those special 
cases, provided for in the section under which this 
election was heid. 

Mr. Speaker, Permit me here to admonish gen- 
tlemen to pause and reflect before they give their 
votes, denying to the people of Mississippi the right 
to be represented on this floor; a right, sir, which has 
been secured to them by that instrament which 
g ves life and existence to this Government, and 
which, sir, each of us stands most solemnly pledged 
to support. Iam one of those, sir, who believe that 
the peopie are capable of self-government, and that 
they can, and ought to be, trusted at all times, and 
under all circumstances; and when I am called on 
to give a construction to the great charter of our 
liberties, I shall endeavor to‘adopt that role of in- 
terpretation which will best secure to the great 
mass of the people their full privileges and powers; 
and knowing, as I do, that the State of Mississippi 
has an undeniable right to her representation in this 
House, and believing that her late election was at 
least authorized by the spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution, and also by its letter, I will, sir, unless 
the reasons which has brought my mind to this con- 
clusion, shall be met and confuted, vote for a con« 
cutrence in the report upon your table. 


merece 


SPEECH OF MR. PENNYBACKER, 
i Or VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, Seplember , 1831— 
On the Mississippi Election. 

Mr. Speaker: T, like the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Maury) am a member of the Com- 
mittee of Elections, The relation which I bear to 
the report of the majority has caused me to rise. 
It is due to myself, due to the majority, and perhaps 
due to the TIouse, to explain the reasons which in- 
duced the committee to come to their conclusion. 
In doing sv, sir, I shall endeavor to be as brief as 
possible. 

The facts of the case are simply these: Messrs. 
Gholson and Claiborne were members of the 24th 
Congress; their term of office expired with that 
Congress: this came to pass on the 3d of March 
last. By the law of Mississippi, her general elec- 
tions are directed to be held in the month of No- 
vember, biennially. The coming November will 
be the time at which her general elections would 
have: taken place, under ordinary circumstances. 
But, the President of the United States having 1s- 
sued his proclamation convening Congress on the 
first of this month, it was seen by the Executive 
of the State of Mississippi, that, unless the elec- 


ll tions were sooner brought on, the Slate of Missis» 
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sippi would be unrepresented in the extra session. 
To prevent this, he issued his writs, commanding 
the sheriffs to hold an election, in July last, for two 
representatives, to serve, however, until the’ first 
Monday in November next, when, it was supposed, 
their successors could be regularly chosen. The 
writs were executed, and Messrs. Gholson and 
Claiborne were returned as elected. ` 

Upon this state of facts a question has arisen : 
are these gentlemen entitled to their seats? and, if 
‘so,-for what period of time? 

First. Are the gentlemen entitled to their seats? 

This brings us immediately to the consideration of 
the clause in the Constitution read by the gentleman, 
(Mr. Maury,) and which is in these words: “ When 
vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies.” .From 
this clause the Executiveof Mississippi claimed his 
authority to issue his writs: under this clause the 
members elect insist upon their seats. We are 
bound, therefore, to ascertain its meaning. 

Before Mr. P. would enter upon a particular ex- 
amination of the clause in question, he would tres- 
pass upon the House a very few moments, by 
making some remarks of a general nature. 

Sir, (said he,) the will of the lawgiver makes the 
law. The intention of the law is that which alone 
constitutes it “a rule of action.” It is its essence, 
and must ever be sought after in cases of construc- 
tion. 
to the language employed; but not by looking to the 
language alone. The thoughts of man are almost 
infinite; the combinations of the human min@ are 
almost infinite. Words are finite; language is 
finite; and the one, therefore, can never properly 
become the representative of the other. If it were 
otherwise; if it were possible for each word to have 
an exact and invariable meaning, and it were pos- 
sible for every intellect to become acquainted with 
such meaning, and it were then possible for each 
word, or for any combination of words; to repre- 
sent exactly the thoughts conceived, language of 
itself would be sufficient. But this, unfortunately, 
is not so. We are constrained (said Mr. P.) by 
our very natures to look to other aids. Happily 
for truth, such aids exist. One ‘powerful one is 
ever at hand. What is it? A consideration of the 
object of ihe Jaw. “When this is. ascertained and 
well understood, another aid rises and comes to our 
help. And what is this? The thought, sir, that 
where there is the like reason, there should be the 
like law; where the evil is the same, the remedy 
should be the same; where the mischief is identi- 
cal, the means of removing it should not be diffe- 
rent. Thus a standard is created:.by ‘this standard 
the given-case can be judged. Tried by it, if it 
shall come up to it, we at once conclude that the 
framers of the law had the. given case in view. 
And from this conclusion, though the language 
employed should seem not to justify it, we will not 
be driven; nay, sir, from this conclusion we ought 
not to be driven; for to be so, would be to say, we 
will be governed by an opinion formed only upon 
a given set of means, rejecting all others, no mat- 
ter how powerful; and that, too, when the very 
means employed are acknowledgedly imperfect. 

Bearing these remarks in memory, let us proceed 
(said Mr. P.) to the clause in question. 

Its language is: “ When vacancies happen, &c.” 
Here, at the threshold, the inquiry arises, had va- 
cancizs happened when the writs were issued? That 
vacancies existed can not be denied. ~The thing of 
liself was nearly self-evident. Mr. P. did not know 
thathe could make it any plainer; nevertheless, 
he would attempt to do so. By the Constitution of 
the United States various offices are created. Those 
of President, Vice President, Judge of the Supreme 


Court, Senator in Congress, and Representative in’ 


Congress, are among the number. By the same 
instrument, also, the ienwres of, those offices are 
fixed and established ; those of President and Vice 


President being four years; that of Judge daring 


How shail it be found? Partly by looking | 


-without relation to any other thing. 
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pired with that Congress. This came to pass on 
the 3d of March last. On the 4th of March, then, 
their offices were vacant: So they continued until 
after the writs were issued. 

Having established this position, Mr. P. would 
proceed; : ann 

Tt was said by the gentleman, (Mr. Maury,) 
though vacancies existed they had not happened; 
that he had examined the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the term, and found its meaning not to apply; 


that it was only applied to cases of casualty; that | 


it would be absurd to say the sun happened to rise, 
the tides happened to flow, &c.; that there was no- 
thing fortuitous in these events—they were fore- 
Seen, foreknown, and must occur—so with a va- 
cancy by efflux of time; and that the obvious 
meaning of the Constitution was, vacancies occur- 
Ting by death, Sc. To this Mr. P, could not sub- 
scribe. It appeared to him that the term chance 
more exactly represented the gentleman’s meaning. 
The Constitution did not read “ when vacancies. 
chance to happen;” but jts terms were “when va- 
cancies happen, &¢.” He, like the gentleman, had 
looked into authority. He had found one exactly 
in point. From it he learned (to use a figure) that 
to happen was a genus, whilst to chance was a spe- 
cies; that.the one included the other, but not vice 
versa. Mr. P. then read from Crabb's Synomymes, 
(a book from the library,) the following: ‘To hap- 
pen (that is, to fall out by a hap) is to chance as 
the genus to the species; whatever chances happens, 
but not vice versa. Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea; chance 
comprehends likewise the idea of the cause; 
and order of the events. J¥hatever comes to pass 
happens, Whether regularly in the course of events, or 
particularly and out of order; whatever chances hap- 
pens altogether without concert, intention, and often 
The newspapers 
contain an account of all thal happens in the course of 
the week.” Now, (said Mr. P.) whilst I do not as- 
pire to the character of a critic, and will not arro- 
gate to myself any great degree of learning, I will 


‘say, upon the authority I have just read, that the 


rising of the sun may be well said to happen; the 
going down of the same may be said to happen; the 
flowing of the tides may be said to happen; eclipses 
happen; and that vacancies, occurring by the efflux 
of ume, may be said to happen: And why, sir? 
Because they all come to pass. 

Then, from the language of the clause, the Exe- 
cutive of Mississippi had authority for his writs. 

But, sir, (said Mr. P.) Jet us still go further. Let 
us avail ourselves of the other great aids. What 
was the object of the clause in question? Was 
it not to keep the seats here filled? Was it not 
that each State, and the whole nation, might be 
fally represented upon this floor? It was, sir. 
None will deny it;—none can deny it. Now, what 
reason can exist for filling the one kind of vacan- 
cy, which does net exist, for filling the other? 
‘None can be conceived of. I can readily imagine 
some shades of difference; but they are merely 
shades:—no subsiance—no reality in them, and 
very attenuated in themselves. Again, sir: If it 
be desirable that a single vacancy, occurring by 
death, resignation, &c. in ordinary times, when all 
is tranquillity, should be filed, how much more 
important is it, in extraordinary times, when all is 
dismay, confusion, and calamity, and when neces- 
sity has forced a cail of Congress, that a whele State 
should not be unrepresented? But, again, sir: 
Every Government shouid be capable of self-ex-- 
istence; it should contain within itself the principle 
of its own preservation. It is true (said Mr. P.) 


places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
torsand Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State, by the Legislatures thereof,” and “that 
Congress may, at any time, make or alter such re- 
guiations’—but what then? Congress has, as yet, 
made no such regulations: and suppose the States 
shculd omit to do their duties, will it be said that 


ed “to make regulations.” Suppose some si 
‘States, who hold the majority of. the whole répre- 
sentation, should fail. to do their duty;. theve would 
be no Congress which could be céuvened, i 
I know (said Mr. P.) I shall: benet with &n ar. 
gument here. It will be said, if my constrūctión be 
correct, the Executive of a State,” though a titme 
has been prescribed for holding. her elections, nvay° 
cause them to be held whénever he pleases: +Y. ea 
sir, it will be said, the Executive ofa State: would 
be bound to issue his writs whenever the vacancies 
happened; for the language of the clause is impera- 
tive in that respect... In answer, I say: first; that 
the possibility that a power may be abused ‘which 
has been granted, can never safely be made ‘an: ar- 
gument against its existence. The President is 
empowered, “on extraordinary occasions,” to call 
together Congress. He, too, alone, is the judge ‘of 
those occasions. Yet, because he may upon ordie 
nary occasions exercise the power, no one will say 
the power has not been’ granted.: Secondly,. I 
reply, I think differently-from gentlemen. F con- 
strue the clause according to its spirit.) Look atit, 
It obviously contemplates the existence’ of a neces- 
sity before it shall be exercised. Suppose a dase 
to happen: suppose a gentleman has been elected; 
that he has served a first and second session of 
Congress; that the second session terminated on 
the first day of January, leaving a little more than 
two months of the Congress yet to expire; let. the 
gentleman ihen die; will any one say that the Exe- 
cutive of the State would be justified in issuing his 
writs to fill the vacancy? harrassing the people by 
an unreasonable election, when there. was no ne- 


'-cessity for it; and that, (oo, when the member to be 


eiected would go out of office in a few days? -And 
yet, if the argument be correct, that. the clause is 
imperative, such a result would necessarily be pro- 
duced, Sir, (said Mr. P.) there must be a necessity 
for calling into action the latent power. . : 
The language of the clause then, ‘its spirit, its _ 
object, all go to prove the correctness of the report. 
But, sir, (said Mr. P.) suppose, for the‘argument, 
that the language of the clause did not embrace the 
case. Will it be said, we must stick to its letter? 
By no means. Tale the clause under considera- 
tion. Look at it. It says, when vacancies happen 
writs shall be issued. Now, will any one say, it a 
vacancy has happened a writ can not be issued? 
Again, sir, there is a parallel clause in the Consti- 
tution, which empowers the President “to fill up 


‘vacancies which may happen during the recess of 


the Senate, by granting commissions,” &e. Sup- 
pose that, whilst. the Senate were in session, and, 
conscquenily, when there s no recess, the’ collec- 
tor of the port of New York should- die, and the 
Senate should adjourn before the news of ‘his:death’ 
had reached the President, and, consequently, be- . 
fore it were possible for him to nominate his suc- 
cessor, would it not be competent for the Presi- 
dentto fill the vacaney? Or, would he be required, 
though perhaps three-fourths of the revenne of the 
United States are collected at that port, to waif un- 
til the Senate should again come together, in order 
to be enabled to make a nomination? Sir, (said 
Mr. P.) the Constitution is a practical instrument, 
and as such shouid be practicaliy construed: “Qué 
heret in litera, heret in cartice.” Mr. P. regarded, 
also, the clause in gnestion as aaglogous to a reme- 
cial statute, and felt disposed to apply to it the 
rules by which such statutes were always to be ex- 
pounded. They justified a liberal construction, 
and enjoined it upon the judges as an imperative 
duty to “suppress the mischicf, and advance the 
remedy.” 

The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maury,) 
had relied upon precedents. We had etted the 
eases cf Johns and Lanman. On examination of 
them they would be found net to support him. In 
John’s case, Mr. Read of Delaware, had resigned 
his seat in the United States Senate, on the 18th 
of September, 1795; that was during the recess of 
the Legislature. The Legislature met in Janu- 
ary following; it adjourned in February, 1724. 


On the 19h of March, and subsequent 1o the ad- 
| journraent, Mr. Johns was appointed Mr. Read’s 
| snecessor. Thus, it willbe perceived, that the Legis- 
lature had met- after the vacancy happened, „and 
adjourned without electing any- successor. Now 


cation, six years; and that of Representative two || full the national representation? Would not the 
years. Though the terms of the offices may expire, || State Executive. in a case such as this, though the 
the offices themselves remain with the Constitution. vacancies had occurred by purpose and design, have 
Now, the terms of office of Messrs. Gholson and || a right to issue his writs to fill such vacancies? It 

_ Claiborne, as members of the 24th Congress, ex- |} will not do to say, that Congress might be conven- || 


that the Constitution provides, that “the times, | 
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the Constitution authorized the Executive to ap- 


point only. in the reezss. The appointment was to 
‘eontinue, too, only “until the meeting of the next 
Legislature.”.. But the time had passed by, within 
which to: mals it; consequently the appointment 
was void. . f : 

“Phe case of Lanman was as little to be relied 
on. “He was appointed before a vacancy ; though 
it-Was anticipated. that one would happen. 
ground-of the decision could readily be imagined. 
The Executive of the State was only authorized to 
make:his appvintment. “if vacancies happened.” 
No such occurrence had taken place, and there- 
fore the appointment was without authority. Lock 
to the consequences growing out of this doctrine. 
If an appointment could be made before a vacancy, 
it. might be made at any time. before. Thus a Go- 
vernor,’ elected stmultaneously with a Senator, 
might appoint his successer; and this, though ihe 
appointment might not take effect for six years to 
eme. This evidently was the ground of decision. 
In the report of the case, in a marginal note, it is 
said, in italics, that the appointment had been made 
before a vacancy had happened. f 


Mr. P. had himself looked into some precedents. . 


Two had been found which seemed to be authority. 
Tue one was ‘the case of Mr. Anderson, of Ten- 
nessee’; the other the case of Mr. Smith, of Mary- 
land. ‘ Both the gentlemen had been members of 
the Senate, and their terms had expired by efflux of 
time.. They were reappointed by their respective 
Governors, and were solemnly pronounced to be 
entitled to their seats. 

There were two more cases Mr. P. would allude 
to. He regrelted exceedingly he had not been able 
tò see them. They were the cases referred to by 
the gentlemen from Mississippi, (Messrs. Gholson 
and Claiborne,). in their printed argument. If 
those cases’ were properly stated, (and no donbt 
they were,) then here were the opinivns of distin- 
guished jurists (Messrs. Wirt and Taney, late At- 
vorneys General) upon the very point. They had 
solemnly advised their respective Chief Magistrates 
that the Constitution of the United States empow- 
ered them to fill original vacancies. 

So much, said Mr. P. for the first branch of the 
question. The gentlemen elect are entitled to their 
seals. i : 

As.to the second branch, Mr. P. would not dis- 

- cuss it. There was scarcely a diversity of opinion 
about it. The Constitution had settled the ques- 
tions The tenure of office was fixed to two years, 
and no power of the Governor of Mississippi could 
echange or.alter it. As well might the President 
and Senate of the United ¢ tates, in filling the office 
of one of the judges, attempt to change the tenure 
of the office. 

Mr. P. would conclude. His remarks had been 
desukory. He had scarcely expected to speak 
upon the subject, and certainly not upon that day. 


REMARKS OF MR. ROBERTSON, 

S Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, October 11, 1837— 
“On the Dill imposing additional duties, as depo- 
sitories in certain gases, on public officers. - 

Mr. Crama: As the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Legare) has declined for the pre- 
sent occupying the ficor, and no other gentleman 
seems disposed to address the committee, I avail 
myself of the occasion to ask ashare of its atten- 
tion. Before attempting to express my views, per- 
mit me, sir, to advert to an amendment which I 
had the honor, some two weeks past, to lay upon 
the table, and which, with some modificaticns, it is 
still my wish, at a proper time, to present. 

~{Mr. Rorerrson here requested that the Clerk 

‘might-read a part of his proposed amendment.] 

-` My. ‘proposition, sir, substantially is, that the 
“public treasure shall be placed as a special deposite 
‘in. the local banks. 

Tue bill before “us, Mr. Chairman, presents for 
our consideration two questions, essentially distinct, 
which, however, seem frequently confounded: one, 
as to the medium in which the public dues should 


“be paid; the othér-as to the manner in which it | 


The ` 


should be kept. 


Th: one is a question of currency: 


-the other of custody merely. 


Agreeing, sir, with my colleague, (Mr. James 
M. Mason,) that no Government ought to exact 
from the people a currency which they cannot com- 
mand without a heavy sacrifice, I am prepared to 
go farther than he is. After so strongly protesting 
against such a policy, he-must pardon me for say- 
ing that in-insisting, as he doves, on specie, or the 
notes of specie paying banks, he runs.counter to 
his own doctrine. 
tween his scheme indeed, and that of the bill before 
us, which he denounces as cppressive. The only 
difference is, that he would permit the whole reve- 
nue to be paid in notes of specie paying banks, 
whereas this bill permits three-fourths only for the 
ensuing year, gradually diminishing the proportion, 
until, at the end of four years, specie only shall be 
received. Butat this time, and until the banks shall 
open their vaults, hoth propositions are equally op- 
pressive; foruntii that shall happen, and no man can 
forete!] the day,there can be no notes of specie paying 
banks, and gold and silver therefore is exacted by 
both. To-afford any effectual relief, we must re- 
ceive such currency as the people can procure; 
we should take from them, until the resumption 
of specie payments by the banks, such notes as 
they take from each other; such as the State Go- 
vernments receive in payment of public dues—pro- 
vided they be not too greatly depreciated. If gen- 
tlemen can ensure a speedy resumption, it may be 
well to insict'on gold and silver, or the notes of 
banks which pay it ont; but to exact either at this 
tiie, is to be guilty of the very oppression my col- 
league so justly denonnees. ‘The only remedy for 
the evil which. these who have the power, 
propose to apply, is to be found in the plan 
they have adopted of issuing ‘Treasury notes. 
The manufactory of paper money just esta- 
biished in Washington, is to afford usa currency 
adeguate to all cur wants. My colleague who 
supporied the measure, disavows any design 
of creating this currency witha view to cirewlation. 
Iam glad that he does. But the object has been 
explicilly avowed by many ofits friends on this 
floor. We have been told by the President that 
eightor ten millions will suffice for public pay- 
ments; and with the view of meeting those pay- 
ments, we authorize the issue of ten millions in 
Treasury notes. It only requires authority to con- 
tinue them in circulation, by a reissue; to supply 
the whole annual revenue. Shou'd this system be- 
come established, all the channels that lead to the 
Treasury will be supplied with our new paper 
money, and not a dollar of specie, in all probability, 
find its wav to it, except what may flow from the 
mint. This is the plan of our hard money Govern- 
ment; and to reconcile us to it, the gentleman from 
Marvland, (Mr. McKim ) by a strong figure of 
speech, calls this paper gold and silver. 


I do not profess to measure the consequences of 
this new issue of paper money. I believe it to be 
calculated, if not intended, to throw diseredit upon 
the State banks, and am unwilling myself to engage 
in a war upon them, All the States have adapted 
the policy of banking. Their right to do this none 
will question: they have a deep interest in their re- 
spective banking institutiens. The State repre- 
sented by myself and colleagues has invested in 
them her funds for education and internal improve- 
ment. Under these cireumstances, it is not in onr 
place fo read homilies to the State Governments on 
the impolicy of banks, nor to do any thing here 
in our representative character, with the view of 
crippling or destroying them. On the contrary, 
within our constitutional power, we should rather 
endeavor to restore their credit and stability. 

As for that part of the bill which directs in what 
currency the public dues shal! be paid in all time 
to come, it seems to me .unnecessary and prema- 
ture. We need not legislate in this matter for 
posterity; nor even for the next three or four years. 
The present state of the currency is such, that we 
should act more wisely to leave this question to 
those who will come after us, and content curselyes 
with providing for the present emergency. But, sir, 
I waive the subject of currency, as one in regard to 
which the Government has already settled its policy, 
and pass on to the other very interesting question 


There is but little difference be- ` 


presented. by the bill—that relating to the custody of 
the public money. 

~The plan which I have had the honor of sug- 
gesting—by no means, however, of originating— 
that of special/y depositing the publie funds in the 
local banks, is essentially different, not only from 
the bill, but also from fhe amendment, of my col- 
league, (Mr. Garland:) It maintains the principle 
of separating this Government, both in its. pecuni- 
ary and political, concerns, from banking corpora- 
tions, which my colleagne’s amendmest, providing 
for a general deposite, does not, and at the same 
time secures the public treasure from the risk to 
which the bill subjects it, by leaving it in the cus- 
tody of individuals. We have already experi- 
enced the ruinous consequences of leaving the vast 
revenues cf the Government in the banks as a 
basis. for banking operations. The plan of spe- 
cial deposites, if adopted, will prevent their recur- 
rence for the future; and prevent, too, the no less 


serious evils which may be anticipated from 
suffering these immense treasures to remain 
in the hands of our revenue officers. There 
is every reason to fear that those officers 
will themselves use the money, as the deposite 
banks have done, by way of loan and discount, or 
be tempted to employ it in private speculations. 
The instances of such abuses are, unfortunately, 
but too frequent. I must say, however, that those 
alluded to by my colleague, (Mr. Garland,) as 
having occurred in Virginia, do not justify the use 
he has made of them to show that his plan of gene- 
ral deposites in bank is exempt from danger; for 
they occurred under. that very system, and not, as 
he seems to have supposed, under a system resem- 
bling what is called the Sub-Treasury. The same 
may be said of the almost innumerable defaults in 
the Post Office. Sull, they .prove the dificulty of 
resisting temptation, and the danger to which the 
public treasure must be always exposed under the 
most guarded regulatiun; and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, apply with increased force to the scheme 
containec in the bill. a 

There are but three modes suggested, ef provi- 
diug for the custody of the public money; by pla- 
cing it in bank as a general deposite; or as a special 
deposite; or leaving it in the hands of individuals. 
{prefer the plan of special deposite; but if com- 
pelled to select between the bill upon your table, 
and the amendment, imperfect and exceptionable 
as itis, I must say unequivocally, I will take that 
which insures a separation, rather than that which 
perpetuates the union between the Government and 
the banks; between politizal power and moneyed 
capital. I hope, sir, the measure in its present 
shape will not be forced upon us. It is because I 
wish the principle to be snecessfully carried into 
practice, that E object to a plan almost certain, by 
its failure, to give. a triumph to ils enemies, and 
pave the way for a national bank. 


All agree, Mr. Chairman, that a national bank, 
at this time, is Inexpedient and unattainable. Yet 
no one can be so blind as not to see that the friends 

fsuch an institution have it in full prospect. The 
whole course of the debate during the present ses- 
sion proves that they by no means despair of its 
ultimate establishment. Elaborate arguments have 
been urged with a view to forestal public opinion. 
I must, therefcre, sir, ask the indulgence of the 
Committee, not to enter at length into the exami- 
nation of a subject so thoroughly investigated by 
the ablest statesmen that an idea can scarcely be 
presented ‘that has not been repeatedly presented 
before; but to glance al. the grounds upon which it 
is urged, and the reasons which render it the object 
with me of apprehension and aversion, 

The power to establish a national bank is de- 
duced from various clauses in the Constitution. 
No cne pretends that it is granted in express 
terms; and the varicty of sources from whence 
it is inferred, is a strong argument against the 
pretension, We are referred to the clause which 
authorizes Congress io regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States. The 
term regulate is expounded as synonymous with 
facilitate, and then the grant of power is’ made 
out without difficulty; for banks, none will deny, 


facilitate commerce; and so, it may be asserted 
| with equal truth, do ships, and canals, and roads; 
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and the conclusion to-which we arrive that Con- 
gress may incorporate a bank, is equally strong in 
favor of the right to build ships or incorporate 
companies for constructing roads and canals; and. 
this conelusion, accordingly, Mr. Hamilton and 
the federalists have always adopted. It leads us 
still farther: for it would justify, as indeed Mr. 
Hamilton assérts, the power to incorporate compa- 
nies to carry on a foreign trade, and, as may upon 
the same principles be maintained, to incorporate 
companies to carry on agricultural parsuits—for 
commerce is essentially dependent upo agricul- 
ture, and, indeed, cannot exist withoutit. The 
argument that proves alt this, proves too much; 
and, proving oo much, proves nothing. $ 
But Congress may coin money and regulaieits value, 
and, therefore, may establish.a bank. Making 
bank notes is not, in the sense of the Constitution, 
or in any sénse, “coining money.” It would be 
a reflection upon the understanding of those who 
framed the Constitution, to suppose they did not 
know the meaning of the terms they used. If to 
issue paper be to coin money, then every State vank 
has exercised this high prerogative of sovereignty, 
and usurped the power exclusively conferred upon 
Congress. Printing or stamping paper is not 
coining, more than 4 bit of worthless paper so 
printed or stamped is really what the gentle- 
man from Maryland terms it, gold and sib 
ver. I will not admit, sir, that bank paper. or 
Treasury paper is a coinage; but I fear that in 
establishing this manufactory ef paper money, the 
friends of State rights have done the very act 
which they denounce. They have established a 
bank—the worst of all banks—a Government bank. 
Let gentlemen turn to the able argament of Mr. 
Hamilion—for able it unquestionably is—and they. 
will find that one of his strongest reasons in favor 
of the right to incorporate a national bank is de- 
duced {rom the power, which he contends they pos- 
sess, to establish just such a manufactory of 
Treasury notes as that which we have recently 
created. Assuming that power, which he con- 
siders in essence the power to engage in 


banking operations, he readily and plausibly at ` 


least contends, that it to create a bank be lawfal, 
it cannot be unlawful to incorporate it. Sir, I will 
not say that; but I will say, if it be lawful to create 
a bank, it is wholly immaterial whether the power 
to incorporate it existor not. It is the banking 
principle to which I am opposed, not the mode in 
which it shali be carried into- practice; or rather I 
would say, this power to engage in banking opera- 
tions, is more odious’ when exercised directly by 
the Government, than when exercised through the 
instrumentality. of a corporate body. One man 
may be a banker, as weli as a corporate body; a 
Government a$ well as an individual. Gentlemen 
war against the power of incorporation; but the real 
danger isin the power of banking; and of all the 
modes of which ihat power can be exercised, the 
most odious, I repeat, and the most dangerous, is 
that by its own direct agency; in other words, a 
Government or Treasury bank, such as we have 
just created. } 
Gentlemen teil us again, that all duties must be 
uniform, and that this provision presupposes the 
right to establish a national hank. No, sir, it re- 
quires nothing more than to exert the power vested 
in Congress to coin money, and regulate its va- 
lue. When this is done, all duties are easily made 
uniform by requiring them to be paid in the same 
currency, or in other equivalents. It requires no 
bank to do that. f 
There is yet another ground: the plea which 
justifies every usurpation—the plea of necessity. 
` Congress may make all laws necessary and proper to 
carry inte effect its granted pewers; and we are told 
that a bank is necessary to enable the Government 
to collect and disburse its revenue. Ideny the ne- 
cessity or propriety of such an institution for such 
a purpose. That institution can not be regarded as 
necessary or proper in the contempiation. of the 
Constitution, which didnot exist for years after it 
was adopted; without which we conducted our fis- 
cal operations from 181110 1816, and from 1832 
tothe present moment. We have the authority, 
too, of Mr. Madison, recently after its adoption, 
uncontradicted, that the power to grant corpora- 
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tions was applied fer, and refused. It would be a 

reflection upon the understanding of the sages who 

framed that instrument, to hold that the incorpora- 

tion of a bank was necessary and proper, and yet 

that all power of incorporating such an institution 
: was denied. 

Sir, to assert the necessity of such an institution 
is to fly in. the face of facts, and to endow Congress 
with a discretionary power to do whatever they 
may choose to declare necessary. It is to assume 
absolute and unlimited power. ae 

If the constitutionai right of Congress, however, 
sir, were undisputed, I should still oppose a nation- 
al bank asinexpedient. I concur, sir, most fully, 
with my colleague, (Mr. Funter,) that the credit 
system needs no artificial stimulus; or, if it does, 
that it has no claim to derive its aliment from 
the public treasure. I am no enemy to the 
credit system within its legitimate bounds: that 
credit. which rests upon anticipated returns of 
capital or labor, will deserve aid and encourage- 
ment; but a credit having no such solid founda- 
tions, leads to far different results. The facilities 
afforded by an undue increase of banking capital, 
often tempt those who rest solely on borrowed 
means, to engage in wild and reckless adventures; 


speculations in fancy stocks, in lands yielding no ~ 


product, in cities without a house, harbors with- 
outaship, Ifthe gambler in these lotteries should 
fail, the loss falls on the laborer or the capitalist. 
If he succeed, it is often at their expense. His 
palaces rise like exhalations, and he lolis in his 
magnificent coach, while the farmer or the mecha- 
nic, often with ten times his substantial capital, 
can scarcely afford an humble dwelling or a one- 
horse chaise. 

But the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hoff- 
man) informs us that the credit system works well: 
not, I believe, sir, just at present. Doubtless it 
has worked well, through the aid of the Bank of 
the United States; at Jeast in the North, and so 
it may again. But what has been its effect 
at the South? Upon this subject, my friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) has given 
us some interesting details. Look back, sir, 
to the condition of the South before and since 
the establishment of the first national bank, 
and you will not fail to be struck with the rapid 
advance of the northern Staies compared with 
the southern. Tt may be that other causes have 
conspired to increase the relative prosperity of the 
North, and depress the South, But the result is 
most striking: Virginia, with one of the finest 
harbors in the Union—with three lorge rivers Jead- 
ing to the interior; rich as she is in vegetakie and 
mineral wealth—is tributary to the North fer most 
of the foreign goods she consumes. And is it not 
reasonable to suppose that much of this may be 
attributable to the cause I have mentioned? Wonu'd. 
not the necessary effect of such an institution be to 
afford superior facilities to those among whom its 
capital was principally divided, and render it im- 
„possible that the sogthern merchant could come in 
competition with the northern? 

There is another and obvious injury which a 
national bank may inflict upon the South. ‘The 
able man who presided over the last, has boasted, 
itis said, of his power, whesever ke pleased, to 
crash the banking institutions of the States. This 

power—the power materially toe affect our pres- 
| perity, by sudden expansions or contraciions of its 
| loans—may never be exeried. But itis one too 

dangerous to be entrusted with those whose inte- 
rests are not identified with our own. Money, sir, 
ithes been often and wel! said, is power. We 
should not be satisfied to look at the mere expe- 
diency of themoment! We shou!d look to the fu- 
ture, as well as to the past. -In all free States, col- 
lisions may be expected to arise. An oppressive 


racy to its centre, and brought us to the very verge 
of civil war. A restless band at the North are 
even now plotting the destruction of our domestic 
jj institutions. We have heard of a Pennsytvania 
I| legion of ten thousand ieady to draw the swerd at 
the command. of the Executive. Such threats 
should not disturb us; but for one, sir, I frankly 
declare that I should be unwilling the South should 
| contribute the means which may be employed for 


7 : 
4] her own destruction. 


tariff has once, already, nearly shaken our confede- 


, A national bank owas: never. 
a favorite measure in. Virginia Eveniiin 1816F 
though many yielded to the pressure of -thestimes, 
‘a majority of her delegation. voted againstit and - 
in 1791, when the original sin was committed; it 
received the. support of but three membersof. the 
entire representation from the south side of the’Ras 
tomac. I trust the attempt will never again suceeed: 

I say not this, sir, in an invidious spirit,-or with 
any unkind feelings to the North. But the common 
treasure—the credit of the Government—should 
not be. made the means of aggrandizing one-seg+ 
tion ef the Union exclusively, siill less made the 
instrument of oppression to another. It-is for these 
reasons, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to seeca 
national bank ever re-established. Sincerely ap- 
proving the principle which. the bill upon your 
table proposes to carry into practice, I would have 
it as free as possible from all serious objection; that 
this Government may. be once again, and for éver, 
separated from any. direct interest in the business’ of 
banking corporations, and they cease to have any 
influence over the political movements of ‘the Go- 
verament.. That principle, assailed as it has been 
by argument and ridicule, every friend of our free 
institutions should wish tosee successfully adopted. 
It is not, as-my colleague (Mr. Wise) supposes, a 
novel one, originating in an‘ agrarian spirit.’ It 
claims a much loftier origin... It. received the 
sanction, many years ago, of Mr. Jeffersor. 
Sir, it is not my habit to lean upon the authority of 
great names; but it may be regarded as. among 
the evil auguries of the times, that the opiniens of 
Mr. Jefferson are made the theme of ridicule, while 
the ultra federal doctrines of Mr. Hamilton are 
quoted with approbation in this hall. No man 
was ever more ardently devoted to the cause of 
liberty than Mr. Jefferson; few ever. possessed a - 
more vigorous or original mixid, or, more. indepen- 
dently expressed the opisions he. entertained: . It is 
to him, as much at least. as «to any of ‘the: great 
statesmen of his day, that we are indebted for what 
is most. valuable in the free institutions under which 
we live. f 

But, sir, we need not the aid. of his name 
to vindicate the principle we maintain. Our own 
history gives us proofs that it is neither a newidea, 
nor had its birth ina factious’ spirit.. We need 
only go back to the session of 1834 to find it-sup- 
ported by men whose patriotism and sound repub- 
lican principles will not be questioned. . Early in 
that session, Mr. Gamble of Georgia moved an 
inquiry into. the practicability -of dispensing. with 
banks in our fiscal operations. Subsequently, when 
the deposite bill was before the House, Gen. Gor- 
don, then my eolleague, proposed his plan for what 
is new called the Sub-Treasury. Approving the 
principle, but believing it imperfect in details, I 
had che honer of submitting a motion to reeommit 
the bill, with instructions to amend it so as to dispense 
with bank agency. On this motion the yeas and 
nays were called: ninety-one members, including 
Gen. Gordon, himself, and the opposition party 
almost to.a man, voted in favor of the motion: 
one hundred and fifteen, almost exclusively the 
friends of the administration, voted against it. 
‘Were those who sustained it agrarians, or actuated 
by a spirit of factious opposition? None will as- 
sert-it. For. myself, [can truly say the motion 
was made in good faith. It was placed ‘upon 
the ground of the insecurity and danger, both 


p in a pecuniary and political view, of a connec- 


tion between this Government and banking 
corporations. On the contrary, the administration * 
party derided the proposition; those: particularly, 
who have since occupied conspicuous stations in the 
House The present Speaker, then chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, warmly com- 
mended the State banks as every way competent, 
and worthy of all confidence. The present chair- 


man of the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Cambreleng) also opposed it. He has reminded us 
of his speech, in which he said he concurred with 
me in the principle, but did not think that the pro- 
Yes, sir, I remember it 


per time to assert if. 
well. 
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money in the State banks was passed. It was 
the favorite measure of the party in power. But, 
sir, strange to say, those who seemingly, at least, 
favored the principle of separation, now denounce 
itas factious and chimerical; and its opponents 
have become its warmest advocates. It is not for 
me to question the sincerity of either party. That 
is between them and their consciences. We have 
to do here with measures; not motives. I think 
now, as I thought then; and. will noi change my 
course, because the administration party, or the 
opposition party, may think fit to change theirs. I 
have never so far enlisted under the banners of 
either, as to give up the exercise of my own judg- 
ment, nor consented to submit to the dictation of 
any party, or-of any man in this House—or in the 
other House—or in the White House. Still less will 
I yield up the convictions of my own mind, because 


my political adversaries have acknowledged their | 


truth. The experience of the Jast two years has been 
enough to open their eyes; and I will hope, sir, 
they have seen their error. To adhere to an opin- 
ion, when reason and experience show it to be er- 
roneous, is to be a bigot, or a hypocrite. It is 
equally true that those who desert their own prin- 
ciples, and act in opposition to theirown judgment, 
are slaves, mere puppets, moved by the will of 
another. Maelzel could construct a House of Re- 
presentatives, as fit fo exercise the functions of 
Jegislators—yes, sir, Speaker, orators, and all, 
down to that important personage—The Previous 
Question. 

But it is asked, why legislate upon the subject 
now? The separation has taken place, and. the 


Sub-Treasury scheme is in full operation. True, 
sir; bat how has this been effected? By the simple 


mandate of the Executive. Is it net obvious, too 
that this plan itself, as now practised, is inseenre, 
and stanes in need of legislative provisions? 

It is the duty of Congress to provide for the safe- 
ty of the public treasure. We cau not justify our- 
selves if we abandon it to the control of the Execu- 


tive. Itis a power never safely entrusted to any | 
but the immediate representatives of the people. | 


Yet our legislation is almost wholly shaped, so far 
as concerns the revenue, by the other House, or 
by the Executive. We have even received bills 
for raising supplies from the Senate almost without 
aumurmur, ‘The bill fordepositing the surplus with 
the States, ir has been often said, was amended at 
the White House, so as to meet the views ot the 
President, Look, sir, to the history of the 
Treasury circular—a_ measure, adopted in known 
opposition to the will ef Congress :—and the 
act repealing it:—-pocke:cd by the President, and, 
for augut we know, now at the Lfermitage: 
Look to the course pursued for years past, in 
regard) to the custody of the public money: re- 
moved from the place where you had appointed it 
to be kept, to places you had never authorized to 
receive it. Yes, sit, you had ordained an union 
between the Government and the national bank; 


not, perhaps, strictly in the bonds of lawful matri- | 
ted for years; it was severed | 
by the Executive fiat; our Chiet Magistrate ent | 
the knot with as little ceremony as Henry VIII, | 
and then took up with almost as many wives as | 
sarronnded King Solomon—forty or more—eichty, 

The State banks came | 
into favor. It wasan illicit connection; the banns had | 
never been celebrated. We were called upon to sanc- | 


las. 


as 


mony. This umon 


sir, it is said around me. 


tion both acts, the divorce, and the new unionsand we 


compied :—most obediently. The State banks, in 
turn, have given offence :—by too faithfully obeying | 
the orders of their lord and master:and now, the royal | 
edict has again gone forth, and the ery is, “ of with | 
theit.heads.” The chamber of Blue Beard never | 


exhibited a more bloody spectacle. 

little more than two years, these new favorites are 
discarded; and after ihe fia tering picture drawn of 
the entire: security of the State banks, we now be- 


hold upon our table a bill to settle up our accounts | 


~ with the date depositories of the publicgmoney. The 
Executive has again taken the public treasure into 
its keeping, or, rather, has scattered it ihronghout 
the land, without the authority of law, in the hands 
of thousands of individuals. I repeat, air, dt does 
“not become us to leave it in that condition, We 


“yaay avoid the danger to which it is exposed, 


Yes, sir, in 


it 


in my humble judgment, by. placing it as a 
special deposite in the local banks, and in 
making that deposite, preserve, substantially, the 
principle which the Sub-Treasury scheme is 
designed to assert. Special depositesno more imply 
any pecuniary or political union between. the Go- 
vernment: and the banks, than such an union 
would spring from employing a railroad, or steam- 
boat company, to transport the mail or munitions 
of war. -I trust, therefore, sir, we shall have the 
aid of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to amend the bill in the way I have 
had the honor to suggest. It would be the most 
effectual means of rendering the measure success- 
ful, and putting an end to the hopes of those who 
look to its failure as resulting in the establishment 
of a national bank. 


REMARKS OF MR. HUNTER, 


Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, October 10, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill “ im- 
posing additional duties, as depositories in 
certain cases, on"public officers.” 

Mr. Speaker: I arise under the painful sense that I 
am asking almost too much of this committee, when 
I throw myself upon its indulgence whilst I express 
my views in relation to the subject before us. But 
our present position is highly responsible; the con- 
sequences of our action in the existing crisis may 
be lasting to the country, and I wish to be heard in 
vindication of the principles whi-h will govern my 
cuurse. We stand, sir, in the midst of a great 
commercial revolution; we have jasi witnessed an 
explosion in the credit system, through which the 
siream of capital circulates and dispenses its 
mighty agency to the country. Old channels have 
been abandoned, new ones are being formed; and 
now, sir, when every institution of the land is 
trembling under the shock,and our mostimportant in- 
terests are sympathizing with the distress in'the cir- 
culating system of the body politic, the eyes of the 
people are turned in anxious solicitude upon our 
course. 

They have suffered with exemplary patience, 
under calamities which would have goaded almost 
any other people to tumult and bloodshed ; and 
they have even forborne to speak forth their griev- 
ances, as if fearful that the clamor might disturb 
the presence of mind of those whose peculiar task it 
was to work the ship of state-off the lee shore upon 
which it was driving— Nee tumultus, nec quies;” 
but there is that state of deep and silent suspense 
which more forcibly than by words seems to say 
that, upon this occasion, “our country expects 
every man to do his duty.” I feel, sir, a most 
painful.sense of the responsibility of my position. 
On the one hand, I know that he can not be justified 
on the plea of ignorance who lightly tampers with 
the important interests now concerned in our ac- 
tion; and, on the other, if personal or party con- 
siderations were to deter me from doing whatever 
may be done for the relief of the country, I feel 
that my name wouid deserve to be pursued throngh 
all posterity with execrations. I might, perhaps, 
escape responsibility by declaring that, as I had 
nothing to do in producing the present distress, so 
I was bound to do nothing towards restoring things 
to a sounder condition. Sir, I scorn the excuse. J 
think I see something which may be done for the 
good of the country, and { am willing to share the 
responsibility with those who will attempt it. In 
taking my course I form no new connections, I make 
no alliances; I act as Į was sent here to act. I 
legislate not for party, but for the good of our 
common couniry. : 1 tread all personal and party 
considerations into the dust, when they present 
themselves in competition with the most important 
interests of the people. 


Mr. Chairman, if I can free this Government | 


from a corrupting connection, if I can aid in so 
moulding its action as to remove the causes by 
which it has disturbed the natural level of our 
circulating capital, and advance one more Step 
towards that perfect freedom which American 
trade ought to enjoy, I shall be content, be my own 


fate what it may; but if I should. unfortunately 


work harm where I mean good, I shall only regret 
that others will suffer under the consequences of 
my mistake. But, sir, I turn from these considera- 
tions to the great question before us. How can we 
exercise the powers given us by the Constitu- 
tion, and remould the fiscal action of the Govern- 
ment, so as to relieve the country of its sufferings, 
and prevent their recurrence again? It has been 
well said that debt is the evil under which we are 
suffering. The real balance of trade has been 
against us; the foreign creditor demanded the ad- 
justment of this balance in specie ; and the currency 
system of the country, having been inflated beyond 
its just dimensions, was unable to mect the demand 
for a conversion so sudden. What, then, can be 
done, sir, to relieve the people from this pressure? 
There are but two modes of relief from debt: the 
one consists in its payment; and the other palliates 
the evil by obtaining time, so as to divide between 
several years the burden which is too heavy for 
one. It is obvious that, asa Government, we have 
neither the right nor the means of paying the debt. 
Governmenis may spend money, but they never 
make it; and their attempts at political alchemy 
have always resulted, like the vain search after the 
philosopher’s stone, in more expense than profit. 
Has the Government the means of extending 
the credit upon the debt due abroad? If this could 
be done, we should undoubtedly find immediate re- 
lief. Instances have oceurred in the history of 
English commerce, and in some of our own 
States, in which Government has effested this 
purpose, by interposing its own credit between the 
domestic debtor and the foreign creditor. There 
are times when a people may be unable, without 
great suffering, to meet a sudden call for the 
balance of trade which exists against them. But it 
can scarcely happen that they should not be ulti- 
mately able to meet the call, if time were given. 
On these occasions, the foreign creditor presses, 
because he can not well know the actual responsi- 
bility of individuals. In such situations, the Eng- 
lish Government has exchanged its own credit, 
which was undoubted, for that of the domestic cre~ 
ditor, who was thus enabled to make his remittan- 
ces abroad in undoubted securities. We have no 
power here to enter into any such trade; and 
although the exercise of this power might occasion- 
ally be useful, yet it is too liable to abuse to have 
been wisely entrusted to us. The direct fiscal action 
of Government might have been rendered condu- 
cive to this end, and eminently beneficial. If we 
had issued certificates of loan upon time for the 


; money necessary for Government, I believe, sir, 


that the merchant, instead of exporting his specie, 
would have given it to us in exchange for this 
paper, which would have served a better purpose 
abroad. In this way we should have done much 
for the relief of the country; we should have avoided 
all danger of a depreciated paper currency issued 
by Government, and we should have been clearly 
within the limits of our constitutional power. But 
the occasion has passed away; we have passed a 
bill for Treasury notes; and when I connect the dis- 
cretion, as to interest, confided to the Secretary, 
under the bill, with his known opinions on that 
subject, I am bound to conclude that they will be 
issued and designed as currency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that subject in not now be- 
fore us, and T will not detain the committee with its 
further consideration. 

Ishall pause but a moment to consider the expe- 
dient of a United States Bank, which has been sug- 
gested by some as affording the means of producing 
immediate relief. If this were so, the suggestion 
wonld be useless to those who, like myself, believe 
that it is demonstrable, and that it has often been de- 
monstrated—that we have no power under the Con- 
stitution to charter such a bank. But, for one, I do 
not believe that the expected effect would flow from 
an institution. It would enter the field as a rival 
of the State institutions, and could only sustain the 
compeution by either debasing its currency to the 
level of the State institutions, or by elevating their 
circulation to the sounder level which it might 
establish for itself. The first operation would pro- 
long the present evils; and the other, if attempted 
by any but the most gradual means, would break 
the State banks, and aggravate the distress of th 
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which are not within our reach, to those which may 
be. And here I beg leave to pause upon our fiscal 
policy, and its incidental effects upon currency. and 
trade. Ifit has introduced causes which disturb 
the natural level of circulating capital, and fur- 
nished a false excitement to currency and credit, 
that policy ought to be changed. Public conve- 
nience may require that the change should be gra- 
dual, but important interests demand that it shall 
be ultimately made. After much consideration, I 
have come to the conclusion that the present and 
past commercial distresses have been mainly pro- 
duced by the American banking system; a system, 
sir, which, by the law of its creation, hurries to its 
downfall as the necessary result.of its own action; 
and this catastrophe is only hastened by the excite- 
ment of the connection between itand the Govern- 
ment. ; 

Ithas been said, Mr. Chairman, by McCulloch, 
one of the ablest political economists of the present 
day, that our system of banking is the worst in the 
world. I wil] not stop now to institute that com- 
parison, or to examine his conclusion; but I shall 
demonstrate that its naturnal tendencies are to pro- 
duce a state of things like the present, if I succeed 
in showing, first, that it causes a false distribution 
of capital, and secondly, that it creates a diseased 
action in the credit-and currency systems, by form- 
ing an improper connection between them. 

According to our banking policy, these institu- 
tutions have the exclusive right of making a paper 
currency; and their paper only is received in pay- 
ment of public dues. To these exclusive privileges 
they unite the power of drawing interest from an 
amount greatly exceeding their capitals. ‘Take, in 
connection with this, the usury laws, which exist, I 
believe, in all of the States of the Union, and you 
have the result that capital, loaned through bank 
agency, will draw an interest greatly exceeding that 
which any other capitalist can derive from money 
lent. The loanable capital of the country will of 
course seek that investment, and fill those channels 
of circulation before it reaches any other—the 
consequences of the artificial direction thus given 
to capital, is its false distribution between the 
different sections of that country, and the different 
classes of society in that country, in which banks 
have those exclusive privileges. The loanable 
capital will seek the places in which these 
institutions exist, until it has exhausted the demand 
for it there, before it reaches those portions of the 
same country in which banks do not exist. It will 
do so, because through bank agency it can derive 
more than the legal interest within the sphere of 
its operations, whilst beyond that sphere its profits 
are confined to that interest. The system esta- 
blishes, in effect, a bounty upon capital lent to the 
mercantile, and those classes whose labor brings a 
speedy return, at the expense of the agriculturists, 
whose returns are slow. Loans for thirly or sixty 
days are obviously more profitable. than those for 
longer periods. © It is the difference between simple 
and compound interest. ‘The merchant, therefore, 
whose outlay is speedily returned to him, can thus 
afford to deal in these short credits, whilst the agri- 
culturist, whose returns are generally annual, finds 
himself ferced to pay compound, for what the mer- 
chant returns only simple interest. The effect of 
this is.so much felt, although its causes are perhaps 
not generally understood, that in my State it is re- 
ceived almost as an adage, thatno farmer can af- 
ford to go into bank. There is yet another mode, 
sir, in which the system produces a false distribu- 
tion of capital. The available profits of these in- 
stitutions, within the limits presented to them, are 
so great that they may become credit insurance of- 
fices. ‘The directors, under these extraordinary 
advantages, may ran the risk of insuring a favo- 
rite’s credit when it is doubtful, when he may have 
no real resources, and thus the fair trader will be 
injured by the reckless and often ruinous competi- 
tion of these men who have nothing in fact to lose. 
This, sir, will always happen’ when a bank has 
supplied the demands of good customers without 
reaching the limits of circulation prescried to them. 
The temptation to run this. risk is so strong that 
they too often yield to it, 


But I pass from the consideration of 
the means of immediate relief, real or imaginary, 


| in our commodities. 


_ Mr. Chairman, it is no answer to these objec- 
tions, to say: that every section of the country may 
be supplied with its due proportion of banking 
capital, The country is cnpplied with banks 
through its Legislature, and no Government -has 
the ‘means of ascertaining the relative wants of 
different sections in this respect. But, sir, if the 
Government could ascertain the relative propor- 
tions in which the different sections should be sup- 
plied to make the distribution just, it would be una- 
ble to make that distribution. A supply of all the 
capital wanted for loan in any country, through the 
medium of banks like ours, would expand the 
credit system so rapidly, from causes which I shall 
endeavor to show, as to produce. revulsions which 
would present a scene of wide spread ruin and dis- 
aster. A fact which is so impressed upon the pub- 
lic mind, that every Legislature not perfectly wild 
in its movements, seems to have endeavored to re- 
strain the system within the supposed wants of the 
country, rather than make the attempt to supply 
the value demanded. If I have been successful 
so far, Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this sys- 
tem is injurious in giving a faise direction to capi- 
tal, which, if left to itself, would seek those invest- 
ments which had most uatural advantages, and 
which therefore would have paid the highest profits. 

I come now then to the false and artificial 
Jaws of expansion and contraction, which are in- 
troduced into our currency and credit, (as I main- 
tain) by the banking system as it exists here. In- 
stead of leaving currency and credit to the regula- 
tion of the great laws ordained by nature for that pur- 
pose, instead of leaving them to that self-regulating 
power which would adapt them to thechanging condi- 
tion of society, and harmonise them with each other, 
our Governments vainly practice their political 
alchemy, to the injury, and sometimes to the de- 
struction of both. At their very creation, we arm 
these corporations with incompatible functions. We 
unite in them the money-making and the money- 
lending powers, and what, sir, are the inevitable 
consequences? Why they make as much money 
as possible, that they may have the more to lend. 
They have a direct interest in issuing as much as 
possible, and they always do it. When their capi- 
tals are loaned out, they can not add a dollar to 
the credit of the country, without making a like 
addition to the currency. The latter, under this’ 
system, is swelled to an undue proportion, and when 
once it is beyond its level, its overflow is inevita- 
ble. Debase itin the Jeast desree, and its down- 
ward tendency is ever increasing. he moment 
you increase, in this way, the nominal or moncy 
price of commodities, the catastrophe is unavoida- 
ble. The merchant who deals annua'ly in 410,000 
of bank credit, when wheat was $1 per bushel, will 
require $20,000.of the like credit to deal in the 
same quantity of grain. The banks which sup- 
plied the demand for credit, when wheat was at 
one doilar, are unable to meet that demand, when 
it is at double its former price. The ery is there- 
fore, “ more banks,” and more paper meney is 
the consequence, until the proportion between the 
currency and. the material wealth of that country 
is greater than in other parts of the world. If the 
real balance of trade then turns for a moment 
against us, a great commercial catastrophe occurs. 
And even if this should not. be the case, the trade 
in our currency becomes more profitable than that 
This currency promises to 
be convertible into specie, which is of uniform 
value every where. The Constitution of this coun- 
try requires that it should beso convertible, and 
when the paper currency is purchased with com- 
modities, the holder geeks a redemption of the 
pledge to pay in specie. : 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to that period in the Eng- 
lish history, when its paper currency was so in- 
flated as to furnish to a foreign enemy, the means 
of a direct attack upon its credit system. It is 
known that Claviere, whilst the Brissotine faction 
prevailed in France, bought up bills with the direct 
purpose of presenting them for specie. and break- 
ing the Bank of England. A scheme which threat- 
ened so much of mischief as to have furnished the 
secret cause (as many belicve) of the suspension 
of specie payments by that bankin 1793, a mea- 
sure which is said to have been advised by the 
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to all who have a use for it, and doubts have been 
expressed as to the existence of enough of the, pre~ 
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ministry itself. Iam greatly mistaken, sit; ; 
‘very trade inour currency has not been one, of the. . 
leading causes of our present distress: “But. 1- will. 
not enter into an inquiry which would lead Jhrough:: 
so wide a field of speculation. . I have thus endea- 
vored to show, sir, how this artificia! connection be-- 
tween credit and currency causes them to perform 
that perpetual cycle of contraction and expansion; 
from which our country has suffered. so much and 
so often. It onght not to surprise us then if these 
vortices in our credit system, like those of the wild 
theorist ofantiquity, should produce strange combi- - 
nations and unexpected results. The epicurean 
philosopher accounted for the existence of the 
world, by supposing it to result from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, in these notices and we, not at 
all wiser, have attempted to build up a fabric of 
credit upon a revolving foundation. . 

Lhave said, Mr. -Chairman, that- the process 
which I have just described is the result of an uns 
natural connection between the credit and currency 
systems. It may be asked, in what respect. isthis 
connection. unnatural?) Why, sir, in this:.:we 
make the currency expand with the credit of ‘the 
country, when in truth, although credit must ex- `., 
pand when currency is increased, yet it may. in- 
crease when currency remains the’same.’ For in- 
stancé, if we were suddenly to double the. amount 
of money in the world, the same real value in - 
credit must be doubled also in its nominal amount 
But if the currency remained the same, new re- 
sources discovered in one country, making the em- 
ployment of capital more profitable there, might 
readily draw a greater proportion of currency, as 
a measure of value, than circulated there Before 
the discovery. Instead, then, of making the 
currency and credit systems the means of ma- 
tual. expansion, they ought to be left sepa- 
rate. When each is true in the discharge 
of its own- functions, they vary. according..10 
different laws and upon different principles. . , Let.us 
look fora moment to the functions of. each sepa- 
rately, for the purpose of ascertaining. the-trae 
laws of their variation.’ And here I first inquire 
what is currency? Itis that nominal and floating 
standard, by which mankind have consented to 
measure the value of their commodities, and to re~- 
gulate their exchanges. To discharge these func- 
tions, it must first be durable, so as not to be con- 
sumed in the use; secondly, it must be portable, so 
as to be transferred conveniently fiom place to 
place, as the uses of exchange ‘may require; and, 
thirdly, it must be uniform as a measure—by which | 
I mean that the proportion between the currency 
and the material wealth of all countries. should be 
the came; and to be a perfect measure of. value, 
this proportion should not only be invariable in: all 
places, but in all time, from age to age. The last 
desideratum, as to uniformity from time to time, has 
never heen supplied in practice or even suggested 
in theory; but the first requisites are to be found 
but in one mediam—I mean the precious metals. 
Thess, sir, are highly durable, are portable, and if 
not obstructed in their flow by artificial regulations, 
which disturb their level, their proportion to mate- 
| rial wealth will be the same in every country, be- 
cause the supply would be in proportion to 
the demand, and as there would be most demand 
for them where there was most material wealth, so | 
the supply would also be greatest in those places. 
Tt is also a manifest requisite in currency, that. it 
shonid exist in sufficient quantities to be available 


cious metals for the uses of money. But these I 
have always thought unfounded. -Ft is obvious, 
that from time to time, even if the. quantity re- 
mained the same, it would appréciate in value so 
gradually as not to affect the niass of contracts 
which are for short dates, by its change as a mea~ 
sure of valne. Andif the relation of debtor and 
creditor were not seriously affected by the change, 
it would be as convenient to use a half ounce of 
silver in the dollar as one. ounce. This change 
would of itself present-the means of doubling the 


currency. . Datif v 


pat this ont of the question, 
we have the facts that the quantity of the: pre~ 
cious metals now bestowed on croamental. uses 
is supposed lo exccea 
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the gold and silver. -coinage of those coun- 
tries by more than a fourth, and that the mines 
are: constantly pouring in new supplies, which 
are capable of still. further increase. . Take 
these facts into- consideration, and there is every 
treason to believe that the supply of these -metals 
would be adequate to our purposes, if Governments 
would abandon. their contrivances for furnish- 
ing a paper money currency. The general tendency 
of the metallic currency, through a series of ages, 
has-been to increase somewhat faster than the ma- 
terial wealth of the world, so that experience would 
here seem to support me independently of theory. 
This very circumstance has sometimes operated to 
affect seriously those contracts which embrace a 
Jong period of time in their execution, asis the case 
in some of the English leases. But this change has 
been so gradual,.that the great mass of contracts, 
which were for a shorter time, have been adjusted 
by this measure of value without serious inconve- 
nience. If any improvement upon this metallic 
currency has been suggested in modern times, it is 
perhaps to be found in some such expedient as that 
of the bank of Amsterdam; a system which, upon 
an actual deposit of specie, issues a like amount of 
paper, for the actual return of which specie, upon 
the demand of the bearer of the paper, the faith of 
the State is pledged, or some security, equally un- 
doubted, is given. ‘The advantage of this circula- 
tion is, that it varies precisely with gold and silver 
as a'standard of value; thatitsaves the loss by wear 
of these metals, and renders them in effect as portable 
as paper. ; 
If the State Governments will have a paper cur- 
rency, this is undoubtedly the safest mode in which 
they can put it forth, Buta paper currency put 
forth by Government on any other principle, will 
always have the unfortunate effect of continually 
changing the measure of value by which contracts 
are to be adjusted. Different Governments adopt 
different rules of issue. ‘The proportion of paper 
currency to material wealth, is different in each. 
‘A man contracts, expecting to deliver by one 
standard, and owing to its change is forced to de- 
liver by another. He receives, perhaps, in ounces, 
and is forced to return in pounds. This injurious 
change inthe relations between debtor and creditor, 
leads to disasters and sufferings, so often witnessed 
that F need not depict them. Other Governments 
have means of palliating the evils of this sudden 
changein the measure of value, not within our reach. 
‘When a demand is made for a sudden adjustment 
in specie, of contracts formed under the expectation 
that they are to be redeemed in paper, these Go- 
vernments can, and always do, interfere to prevent 
this change in the relations between debtor and 
creditor. They make the paper a legal tender be- 
tween man and man. Indeed, the English Govern- 
ment seems to be well aware of the necessity of 
making paper currency a tender, after it is once is- 
-sued; it sees so clearly that contracts will always be 
made under the expectation of redeeming them in this 
paper, and that it would be impossible to force their 
adjusiment in specie, that it has. made the paper of 
the Bank of England a legal tender by a standing 
law.of the land: ‘Here we can resort to no such expe- 
dient. ` Nothing but gold-and silver can be ‘made a 
legal tender; a point of difference which no Ameri- 
can statesman’should lose sight of. What folly is 
it, then, to introduce by legislation a standard of 
measure in the formation of contracts, which can 
always be altered by the creditor at his pleasure, in 
despite of our laws! How vast and complex is the 
‘fraud which we thus practice upon our citizens, 
when we indirectly force them to contract by one 
standard, whilst the Constituiion requires them to 
pay by another! If a law were passed requiting 
every man who had contracted to deliver a bushel 
of.corn to deliver iwo, the injustice would not be. 
greater, nor the mischief more, than our paper cur- 
Teñey bas often produced. So much, Mr. Chair- 
Mäh; for the operation of our banking system upon 
fhe ctitrency;let us trace now its effects upon credit. 
"What is credit? and what is the real law which 
Tegúlates“its expansion and contraction? Credit, 
sir, is the contrivatice-by which we translate future 
resources to Our present use and employment; or in 
other words, itaffords the means by which we obtain 
the present use of capital by a pledge of future 


resources—of resources which exist either in mind 


| of credit, to endure, sir, must rest on the solid rock 
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or matter—of resonrees to be found, sir, either in 
our skill and industry, or in capacities yet to be 
developed in our material possessions. The fabric 


of responsibility, and not upon the fleeting sands of 
mere confidence: or, sir, if I may change the figure, 
credit is the venoussystem through which the stream 
of capital flows, to visit every part of the body 
politic with its Hife-dispensing power. Disturb for 
a moment the free and natural course of its circu- 
lation, and you derange every function of social 
Leave it to follow its natural courses, and it 
will quicken anew the spirit of enterprise, impart 
mote vigor to the arm of industry, and dispense 
health and freshness to the frame and spirit which 
it supports and vivifies. 

Ihave said, sir, that it was the pledge of future 
resources, for the present use of existing capital. 
Tò make the operation beneficial, this pledge must 
be upon real resources; so that the borrower may 
not only return the principal and interest of the 
capital employed, but also’ retain a profit himself. 
If his employment returns him an amount just 
equal to, or a less amount, than the principal 
and interest of this capital, there is a clear 
loss to society of his laber, at least, and perhaps of 
more. It is manifest, then, that this operation, if 
beneficial to society, must be founded upon real 
resources, and new capacitiesfor producing wealth. 
There isa certain amount of capital in the world, 
to which Government can not add by any of its 
regulations. This is all which can be distributed; 
and if the credit system exists in a sound condi- 
tion, this capital will be distributed between the 
differents parts of the world, and amongst different 
individuals in society, in the relative proportion of 
their comparative resources. That country which 
can give most for the tse of capital will be first 
supplied, according to the Jaws of trade; and any 
community which, directly or indirectly, gets posses- 
sion of more capital than its relative resources entitle 
it to enjoy, receives it upon the terms of paying for 
the use of more capital than it can advantageously 
employ. This, sir, could never be the case if Go- 
vernment were not to interfére; but, unhappily for 
mankind, it too often happens that a Government, 
under the vain hope of benefitting its people, pur- 
sues a system of measures which disturbs the natu- 
ral level of capital. For an instance of this, I need 
only refer to the currency operation of our bank- 
ing system. I have shown, sir, that the operation of 
this system has a tendency to increase the currency 
of the country, in which it exists, far beyond the 
basis of the metallic, which is the currency of the 
world The nominal amount. of ‘money is. in- 
creased, and its real value diminished. Suppose, 
for instance, that two dollars represent the same 
amount of the necessaries of life which were for- 
merly represented by one. The capital which. is 
borrowed at this nominal rise in its money price, 
must be returned when the nominal price falls, and 
the real value is raised. In other words, the com- 
munity which borrowed in half dollars must return 
in dollars. The reason of this is obvious. The 
credit system of any country, when it is sound 
rises or falls with its relative resources. This is 
the true and single law of its valuation. But Go- 
vernment interposes and alters the measure of va- 
lue; It doubles, for instance, the proportion be- 


tween the paper currency, and the material wealth 7 


of the country, by forcing every addition made to 
credit, through the banks, to produce a like addi- 
tion in currency. The country, then, which has 
fewest resources in comparison with others, may 
have the largest nominal credit system, on account 
of the inordinate expansion of the standard hy 
which its value is measured. 

The credit system being thus expanded,. let us 
look for a moment into the mode of redeeming the 
obligations thus incurred. This-debt can only be 
discharged by a system of exchange, under which 
one debt is made to offset another, so as to save the 
necessity for currency; or else by redeeming the 
obligations inmoney. So far as the exchanges ad- 
just the balances due on a certain day throughout 
the country, the operation is beneficial; and the re- 
Jations between debtor and creditor are not ruin- 
ously affected, notwithstanding the inflation of the 
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currency. But in this diseased state of affairs, the 
operation of the conversion of that portion of the 
credit system which must be redeemed by money 
The obligations were contracted upon 
the paper standard, but they must be redeemed in 
specie, if the creditor chooses to demand it, and 
this he will do, if the paper currency exceeds its just 
proportions, because then it will be to his interest 
to exact this mode of adjusting contracts. So far 
then, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to prove 
to this committee that our banking system pro- 
duces, first, an unjust distribution of- capital be- 
tween the different sections of the same country 
and the different classes of the same society; and 
secondly, that the connection which it instituted 
between currency and credit caused them both to 
expand and contract, according to laws different 
from those which nature had prescribed for their 
regulation. If I have been successful in my effort, 
I have shown that these effects must flow from the 
very laws of their creation, and that this was the 
original sin of them both. ` 

I know, sir, that some advantages have also 
resulted from their operation, but none, in my 
opinion, which compensate for these evils. The 
advantage of adjusting the balances, due under the 
credit system, by exchange or offset, so as to avoid 
a direct result to currency, is immense; and it is 
true that a large capital is necessary for this busi- 
ness. It is necessary, because the greater the va- 
riety of exchanges commanded by any one institu 
tion, the greater the facility for offsetting the one 
debt against another. The limit to this advantage 
is only to be found when the amount of capital 
employed in this way, by any one institution, is so 
great as to preclude competition. It was the opinion 
of Mr. Baring, however, one of the most intelli- 
gent of English merchants, when examined before 
a committee of the House of Commons on this 
sabject, that the important business of exchange 
could be effected more readily through private 
dealers than by banking institutions; and there 
seem 10 exist strong reasons for his opinion. Be 
this as it may, however, and let us suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that in a young country like ours 
we can only raise capital enough to deal in ex- 
changes, domestic and foreign, by means of corpo- 
rations, still I maintain, sir, that these corporations 
should be single in their end and aim. They 
should be confined to the business of dealing in 
exchanges, and all power of issue should be denied 
them. If the banking system of this country is 
ever reformed, the change must be conducted in that 
spirit of analysis which haseffected most of the mo- 
dern reforms in science. If currency be the object of 
the Constitution, I have already intimated the model 
upon which I think it should be moulded. If the re- 
gulation of exchange and the diffusion of loanable 
capital be the object, the institution should be con- 
fined to this end alone. A currency bank should 
exist for currency alone, without the power to dis- 
count; and a bank of discount should be confined 
to that purpose without the power to issue. The 
true secret, I believe, sir, of regulating the ma- 
chinery of corporations so that it shall work the 
precise end intended for it, and no other, is to 
create them with a single purpose, upon which they 
will then be sure to move. But, sir, unite in them 
incompatible functions, and you ‘are apt to intro- 
duce a complexity into their operations, which will 
often produce results entirely unexpected at their 
creation, and contrary to the public good. 

I believe, sir, that the history of our system 
of paper currency connected with credit, as we 
have instituted that connection, would illustrate 
the truth of my views, if there were time to enter into 
this inquiry. I willnot raise an issue of fact, how- 
ever, when my purpose is satisfied by dealing with 
first principles. I will not enter into the history 
of that.early struggle between the colonies of Mas- 
sachuseits and Rhode Island, for the field of circu- 
lation which each was endeavoring exclusively to 
oceupy with its paper issues; a contest which 
waxed so warm as to make a reference of their 
disputes to the Crown necessary for the preserva- 
tion of peace. Neither will I occupy the commit- 
tee with the history of that continental money, 
whose improvident issue was said by one who 
both felt and knew its consequences, to have caused 
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more real suffering than all the complicated horrors { 


of the war of the Revolution. Did time permit, 
Imight well pause, for the purpose of tracing to 
the inevitable tendencies of our banking sys- 
tem, the wide spread derangement of our cur- 
rency and credit, from the suspension of spe- 
cie payments during the war, until 1819, 
when the bank of the United States itself 
was perhaps only saved from a like catas- 
trophe by the suspension ofa Treasury draft. Yes, 
sir, and for confirmation almost as strong as proof 
of holy writ itself, I might tarn from that pericd 
to this. In a time of profound peace, when the 
mighty energies of the American people were task- 
ing themselves to their utmost upon the finest 
theatre for exertion which any people ever en- 
joyed, we have seen their career suddenly stayed, 
and the arm of enterprise itself. folded in the mourn- 
ful contemplation of the ruins of the prostate 
system of credit; a fabric which fell, sir, as £ before 
observed, because it was founded, not on the solid 
rock of reponsibility, but upon the fleeting sands of 
a mere confitience—a false confidence—engendered, 
sir, by those very institutions which were relied 
upon as the pillars of the edifice. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let me not be misun- 
stood. I do not war upon existing institutions, 
put with the policy which gave them birth. I would 
be the last man in this community to encourage 
a violation of these vested rights. Neither do I 
blame individuals, sir, ọr entering into employ- 
ments to which the policy of their State Govern- 
ment invited them. I have no desire either to re- 
turn suddenly from one measure of value to 
another, so as to disturb the relations between debtor 
and creditor. I go for reform, sir, nor for revolu- 
tion. I wish to see a change of policy, it is true; 


Icare not how gradual it be, so the prospect of 


reform be certain. As one of the means of effect- 
ing thisgradual reform, J propose a divorce between 
this Government and all banks. I propose it, sir, 
as a measure required by public interest, and ulti- 
mately beneficial to the banks themselves. The 
deposites of public money, upon which these insti- 
tutions trade, and the credit given to their paper 
by means of its receipt in public dues, only serves 
to stimulate an action already false in its nature, 
‘and tends but to hasten the round of expansion and 
contraction which they are ever performing. In 
that point of view the connection is injurious 
alike to the Government, the people, and the 
banks. Upon every occasion, in which this con- 
nection has existed with the State banks, we 
have seen it result in a general explosion of 
the credit system. I believe no. one doubts but 
that this connection hastened the late catastro- 
phe, which furnished the occasion for. the late call 
of Congress. The receipt of bank paper in pay- 
ment of public dues increases its credit, and extends 
its circulation. The amount of paper currency 
necessary for making all the payments required in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue, is 
acded to the natural circulation of the banks, and 
has no other basis than the confidence that it will 
be received in payment of Government dues. As 
this revenue expands and contracts, so this portion 
of the currency increases or diminishes. Whilst the 
surplus revenue was collecting, this circulation 
increased upon that credit: it increased, too, from 
the use of the deposites upon which they traded; 
and when the surplus and annual revenues of the 
Government were being distributed, and diminished, 
a portion of this currency was drawn from the field 
of circulation; and being no longer useful, its con- 
version was sought in specie. Hereig the unhappy 
and fruitful cause of fluctuation in credit and cur- 
rency, which must always exist under a connection 
between Government and bask. There were doubt- 
less other causes growing out of that connection, 
which tended to hasten the suspension of specie 
payments. I throw them out of consideration, 
‘however, because they do not enter into the 
‘general question, and take only those con- 
sequences which necessarily flow from a con- 
nection between bank and Government under 
any circumstances; and having shown the 
injury which they work to the bank. I turn to 
their operation upon the fiscal concerns of the 
Government: when this violent rapture of the ties 


which bind them together takes place, the Govern- 
ment is forced either to take depreciated paper, 
or to demand specie. If they take the first alter- 
native, they give a bounty to each State to depre- 
ciate its paper, to lower its taxes, and duties be- 
come no longer uniform. If they choose the latter 
alternative, they find that its operation is to raise 
the taxes upon the people. precisely at the time 
when they are least able to encounter an in- 
crease of expenditure. If, on the other hand, this 
connection had never ,existed, the banks would 


have been better able to meet their engagements, ` 


because their circulation would have been more 


. limited and more justly proportioned to the wants 


of trade. The operation, too, would have kept 
enough of specie in circulation to have met the de- 
mands: of Government, and to have afforded a 
rallying point to the banks when any sudden 
emergency created an unexpected demand for 
specie. If I have shown, Mr. Chairman, that this 
connection injures both bank and State., I need 
not state the obvious consequence, that whatever 
injures either the banks or the Government, injures 
the people also. But my colleague seems to sup- 
pese that this Government can find the means of 
regulating the operations of these banks, and of 
producing, through them, a sounder currency. His 
projet supposes a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, through the fiscal action of- this Govern- 
ment, which is so to control the banks as to effect 
this salutary end. I will not revert to those views 
which I have just given, to show that this expecta- 
tion is false in theory; nor will I pause, to cite to 
him the opinion of Secretary Dallas, who, after a 
long experience, in 1816, pronounced this hope to 
be impracticable; much less would I cite to him as 
authority my own opinion upon this subject. I 
will take his position as true, for arguments sake; 
and then I weuld ask my honorable colleague how 
itis that, thinking with me that this Government 
can not charter an institution for the purpose of con- 
trolling currency, still-he will maintain its right to 
buy up the corporations of the States, and regulate 
their chartered functions, so as to control the. cur- 
rency and the exchanges of this country? 

But, Mr. Chairman, mach as I object to the 
connection between this Government and the banks, 
on account of the disturbing causes which I think 
it introdaces into the action of the currency and 
credit systems of the country, I have another ob- 
jection still more powerful: I never wish to sce the 
banks converted into political engines again. Of 
all the enormous additions which have been made 
to Executive patronage, in late years, I regarded 
its connection with the State banks as- the most 
fearful. The army of office-holders, though you 
should count them as 100,000 strong, would confer 
not half the power upon the Executive which the 
possession of the State banks would give to him. 
Convert them into political engines to be worked 
by his hands; give im the control over the ex- 
changes and currency of the country; give him the 
dispensation of bank favors, and if he were disposed 
to use them for personal advancement, he would 
scorn your title of king, and your gewgaw 
of a crown, as if the offer intimated a doubt 
of his absolute authority without them. If the 
choice of means were given to a wise king, who 
wished to maintain his power, he would not choose 
a nobility, said to be the natural support of the 
crown; but he would ask for some hundreds of cor- 
porations, wielding the money power of the whole 
country. He would ask for those whose delibera- 
tions might be secret, whose agents might be invisi- 
ble, and whose march upon their purpose could 
only be diverted by that impulse of interest which 
he alone could regulate. Give him these, sir, and 
he would despise your standing armies and your 
orders of nobility as cambrous devices, unworthy 
of the refinement of the spirit of modern despotism. 
Mr. Chairman, I have always regarded the connec- 
tion between bank and state in this country as a 
conjuncture most ominous to our liberties. Use 
the public money to buy up the State banks for 
the use of this Government, or of its Executive 
branch, and you at once convert them mto political 
engines, you deprive the States of the- control of | 
their own institutions, and you place the people 
under the dominion of a league of corporate influ- 
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ences. Endow a moneyed corporation. with the 
functions of Government, and you behold at once 
the most ruthless of all despotisms; and the history 
of human suffering and of East Indian oppression 
is not silent upon this subject. - You may place | 
the worst of men in authority, and. he will have 
some touch of human feeling. - Not so witha mo- 
neyed corporation: it deliberates in secret; it. moves 
by the power of a majority, with no sense of pèr- 
sonal aud individual responsibility at the bar of 
public opinion; and it is governed by ihe single im- 
pulse of interest. You can not move it to pity for 
the present, or to remorse for the past; for its action 
is mechanical, and not under the influence of eel- 
ing or of soul. I protest then, sir, against any at- 
tempt to bind the moneyed corporations to. one 
government, and by one common political purpose. 
I have given my reasons for objecting to any con- 
nection between Bank and State, and perhaps it 
may be reasonably required of me to suggest. some 
better plan for the castody of the public treasure. 
If the selection were left to me, sir, I should, adopt 
the plan of special deposites.. The General Govern- 
ment should be independent of the banks as to the 
medium in which its revenues are collected, and 
banks would be independent of the Government 
when they were no longer exposed to the power of 
its rewards through the privilege of trading upon the 
public deposites. If such an arrangement, could 
be effected by giving the banks a fair compensation 
for keeping the public money, at the same time 
that they were effectually restrained from using it, 
I should much prefer it to the scheme proposed by. 
the Committee of Ways and Means. The pecu- 
niary responsibility would be greater than that of 
individual collectors, and ‘its custody of the public 
revenue would, perhaps, be safer. But the chief 
recommendation would be in the means which this 
plan would afford the representatives of the people 
to ascertain the state of the public money, if at any 
time there was cause to suspect either the ability or 
the honesty of the Secretary of the Treasury. [shall 
not fatigue the Committee, however, with. the details 
of a scheme which I shall not propose by way of 
amendment, as there would be no reasonable pros- 
pect of its adoption at present. I should greatly 
prefer a bill carefully framed upon this basis to the 
one now before us; but I give to that the decided 
preference over the other alternatives, of a United 
States Bank, or the connection between the Govern- 
ment and the State banks. Doubtless, there will 
be difficultics attendant upon any scheme for regu- 
lating the custody of the public revenuc. The 
money power. in all its combinations, presents the 
most difficult problem to be solved im the science 
of Government.- But we must choose the best plan 
within our reach; it is idle to expect perfection ina 
system of finance. I go, sir; for thegteat principle 
of divorce, without committing myself to the speci- 
fic details of this bill further than by the expression 
of a preference for them over the connection be- 
tween Bank and State. In that comparison, I have 
satisfied myself that it does not increase Executive 
patronage, as its opponents maintain; nor do I. be- 
eve that its tendency will be to retard the resump~ 
tion of specie payments. It, in fact, diminishes the 
Executive patronage by a larger amount than any 
other reform ever proposed under thisGovernment. 
It subtracts the entire amount of banit patronage 
from the Executive, and in comparison with this, 
the few additional officers to be created are as 
nothing. How is this-bill, sir, to retard the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks? ` They 
will be afraid, it is said, of runs upon them for spe- 
cie to be paid for public dues. This objection, sir, 
is more specious than valid.. ‘The quarterly re- 
ceipts of this Government will range from six to 
eight millions. The- greatest possible amount 
of the addition to be made. to the legal cur~- 
rency, under this bill, would be six or eight 
millions, and in point of fact Iam informed that a 
far less snm would. suffice, as the public money is 
paid out nearly.as fast as it comes in. Is it to be 
suppesed, sir, that the eight hundred banks of this 
country could notmeet such a requisition, if they 
were ready in other. respects for the resumption of 
specie payments? But, sir, in point of fact, the 
requisition for specie upon the banks, or upon the 
country, under this bill, can not. amount to a dollar 
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revenues, The banks, Mr. Chairman, can not resume 
specie payments generally until the foreign debt is 
nearly or wholly liquidated. "When that. is done, 
if. they “will elevate the value of their currency to 
the par of specie, partly by curtailing their circu- 
lation gradually, and within the limit of the ‘pre- 
sent discount upon their paper, and partly by a 
judicious command of exchanges for converting 
‘theirown obligations, they may then safely resume 
specie payments. Whenever their paper will com- 
mand its par in specie in the market, they may 
safely undertake to give spécie for it themselves. 
This I believe to be the only trae mode of effecting 
the resumption, and this operation is entirely inde- 
pendent. of the fiscal action of the Government. 
Rely upon it, sir, that a speedy resumption of spe-. 
cie payments by any other means would be imprac- 
ticable; without producing more distress than we 
have yet seen in the community. To take their 
depreciated paper in payment of the public dues, 
would rob them of all inducement to resume, as 
the Government credit would thus be worth more 
to them than it would be ‘if their paper was con- 
vertible. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I have this day pre- 
sented views which, if true, will disturb the dream 
of those who believe that an infusion of banking 
medium, like the fabled juice of Medea, will reno- 
vate the body politic, and restore to age the vigor 
: I know, sir, that there are 
many who will view my opinions as wild and ex- 
travagant. Bat I am willing wo leave the issue be- 
tween us to the arbitration of time and future ex- 
perience. I am aware, too, that you cannot touch 
a fibre of one of the cords. imposed upon trade, by 
the restrictive system, without exciting a host in 
opposition, But, sir, in a contest upon the great 
principles of free trade, I am willing to enlist for 
the war. I feel that they must succeed, because I 
trast to the power of truth. Its pace may be 
hobbled, but its march will still be onward. Yes, 
sir, it will be onward and onward, until the people 
awake to a sense of the injustice which imposed 
fetters upon the free spirit of American enterprise. 
I hope yet, sir, to see the day when the captive will 
throw its hands loose from their bonds, and pro- 
claim in joyful exullation to tae world, that it is 


Sfree—free to pursue the impulses of its own genius, 


free to take the dircetion of its own interest, and 
ready to put forth the whole of its mighty energies 
to the fulfilment of the proud destiny which will 
then await it. 


ECH OF MR. MOORE, 
Or New York. 


In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers. : 

Mr. MOORE addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: , 

Mr; Cuairman: Itis with a degree of reluctance 
that I solicit the ‘indulgence of the committee at 
this late period of the session. lt is well known 
that, since I have had the honor of a seat in this 
House, T have troubled it but seldom with remarks 
of my own. Indeed, I have long considered ii 
neither proper nor respectful in any member of 
any legislative body to engross the time to be de- 
voted to public business in speech-making, unless 
the speaker have it in his power to impart some 
important information, or shed new light on the 
subject of debate. And here, sir, I feei bound to 
confess, that were I now to be governed strictly by 
this rule, I would have refrained from participating 
in this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that such is the 
poor and ‘unprofitable fashion of the times, that, 
unless ihe “people's representatives cccasionally 
make long “and lusty speeches, they are bat too 
Hable to incur the people's displeasure. And for 
“this reason, they often deem: it expedient to make 
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elaborate “speeches on some given subject, that 


shall, when printed, occupy so many columns of a 
newspaper, or so many pages of a pamphlet. In’ 
order to comply with this requisition, the member 
is often compelled, especially when the subject 
does not happen to be a very fraitful one, or the 
speaker does. not chance, to possess that kind of 
creative power which can produce something out 
of nothing, so to draw out and dilute his ideas, 
that.the reader, should he judge from their texture 
and gossamer properties, would be liable to con- 
elude that, like the spider’s web, they had been 
spun rather from the bowels than the brain. The 
cause of this evil, sir, lies, in a great measure, 
with the people themselves. The representative, 
unless he inflicts some half dozen speeches upon 
the body to which he may belong in the course of 
a session—whether called for or not, whether to 
the purpose or noi—returns to his constituents 
under the apprehension that he will not receive at 
their hands the gratifying welcome of * well done, 
good and faithful servant.” The political aspirant, 
thereforé, must either make up his mind to swim 
with the current of public opinion, and speak often, 
or to remain silent, and sink beneath its waves; 
‘and as legislators, like other men, are more or less 
moved by self-love, pride, and ambition—passions 
upon which hang the fever of the world, and which 
stimulate men to action—they are but too liable to 
consult their own, rather than their country’s inte- 
rest, and to embarrass the business of the nation, 
by making speeches designed for home consumplion, 
and their own political aggrandizement. Sir, I 
intend no disrespect to the members of this body, 
nor to the people who send them here; I but speak 
of a custom which I conceive to be justly obnoxious 
to censure; I speak of men as I find them, and as 
they are. E am aware, sir, of the irrelevancy of 
these remarks, and will not furtheroccupy the time 
of the committee by pursuing them. $ 

Previously to approaching the subject, properly 
before the committee, I will briefly notice certain 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Naylor,) who has just taken his seat. He 
has paid high and deserved compliments to the 
workiagmen of the north—to their intelligence, and 
to their integrity. To those sentiments my heart 
most cordially responded. _ He represented himself 
to be a workingman; he professed great regard for 
the interests of workingmen; he declaimed most 
energetically in their behalf; but he uniformly votes 
against every measure which they advocate. Dur- 
ing the present session he has voted for the United 
States Bank; he has expressed his determination to 
vote against the bill on your table. Bathe knows 
that the workingmen are opposed to the United 
States Bank; that they are in favor of the divorce 
bill, so called; and I feel justified in saying, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred workingmen are 
favorable to this bill. Sir, the relation in which I 
stand to the laboring classes enables me to judge of 
their views on this subject. £ am in daily corre- 
spondence with workingmen in different parts of 
the Union; and [ know that an unanimity. of opi- 
nion and of sentiments in its favor prevails amongst 
them. Sir, I can not conceive how the honorable 
gentleman can reconcile his professions with his 
practice. If he knows the feelings and the opi- 
nions of the workingmen as he ought to know 
them, and if he estimates their intellicenee and 
iheir integrity as he professes to estimate them; 
why then does he go counter to their views and to 
their will? Sir, the laboring classes have had tao 
many such advocates! They have been too often 
flattered and betrayed by politicians! Too often 
deceived by those. who caressed and bepraised 
them! But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, not content with enlogizing the Iaboring men 
of the north, has made a false issue with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) 
by misrepresenting his views. Sir, what was 
the position taken by the gentleman from South 
Carolina? I understeod him to say that the in- 
corporate monopolies of the norih were inimical 
to the interests and the liberties of the laboring 
classes; were calculated to abridge their natural 
and political freedom, and to subject them to a 
moneyed aristocracy; and, for the expression of 
“these sentiments, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
į vanta has thought proper to rebuke him. Bat let 


me tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the 
jaboring classes of the north are apprehensive of 
the very evils so ably depicted by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Look at iheir organs; con- 
sult their papers; and you will find that exclusive 
legislation—that the grants of chartered monopo- 
Hiesare regarded by them. as hostile to their in- 
terests, and dangerous to their liberties. And did 
pot the gentleman from Pennsylvania, previous to 
his election,.and during the canvass, did not he in- 
timate his opposition to these very moneyed mo- 
nopolies, now dignified by him under the utle of 
institutions: And how has he answered the ex- 
pectations which he created by his professions? 
By voting fora United States Bank! By oppo- 
sing the bill which proposes to disconnect bank 
and State! In a word, by warring with all the 
principles, and opposing all the wishes, of the 
laboring classes! “If such be thy gods, O, Israel! 
wo! wo! to those who bow before them ! 

I now, sir, feel constrained no notice, briefly, 
some remarks which weré made yesterday by my 
honorable and much respected colleague (Mr. Hoff- 
man) while addressing ihis committee cn the bill 
under consideration. I understood him to say, sir, 
that the present Chief Magistrate is, in a great de- 
gree, indebted to the influence of the banks for his 
political elevation. Sir, I deny the correctness of 
this assertion, I am satisfied that Martin Van Bu- 
ren owes his elevation to his own merits, and to 
the unbought suffrages of a majority of the Ame- 
rican people. But, sir, if my colleague represents 
this matter truly, and the election of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren to the Presidency was achieved through bank 
officers or bank influence, what an important lesson 
does it teach us? And how forcibly does it illus- 
trate the dangers of the banking system? If banks 
band together in one political contest, they may in 
another. Lf they unite their energies in behalf of 
one individual, they also may unite in behalt of 
another, ‘without any regard to his merits, his vir- 
tues, or his qualifications, previded he will lend 
himself to their interests. Thisis a fruitful theme, 
but I will not pursue it at present. I now-tum to 
the subject of political changes, on which my ¢ol- | 
league has said so much.. If I mistake nof, he 
tock occasion to rebuke the chairman of the Com- 
mittee.of Ways and Means for certain alleged ‘poli- 
ucal somersets, which he is said to have made 
some. few years since. My friend over the ‘way 
(Mr. Cambreleng) is fully competent to defend 
himself from the charge, and I shall, therefore, 
leave this part of the subject in his hands. On the 
general topic of political changes, my colleague 
(Mr. Hoffman) has all the advantages over. me 
which practice and experience can give. It would, 
therefore, be manifestly imprudent for me to enter. , 
the lists with so old and so experienced a tactician 
in this branch of political science. Did I desire. in- 
struction on this subject, my colleague woul be 
the very first man to whom I would apply.,. He 
should be my preceptor abcve all others: forI am 
satisfied that none can be better qualified than him- 
self, to descant on the facilily with which political 
changes.can be made; none have the power to 
speak more feelingly and understandingly on the 
subject. It was but a short time since, sir, when 
my colleague and myself stood foremost in the 
ranks of the democracy; when the old wigwam re- 
sounded with our respective voices; when we advo- 
cated the same measures and the same men;. when | 
we sang the same political hosannas, and worship- 
ped at the same political altar. But, sir, that time 
has passed; and my colleague, instead of joining 
with me inthe old rallying ery, chooses to lift-up 
his musical voice in a political palinode; and we 
now find ourselves planted foot to foot as political 
Opponents, instead of standing shoulder to shoulder, 
as political associates, as we were wont to stand.: 
In the course of his remarks, my colleague dis- 
coursed right eloquentiy on the calamities of. the 
times and on thé sufferings of the peeple. But on this, 
topic he is not singular ner alone. All his whig. 
brethren have strenuously emulated each other in 
their extraordinary professions of peculiar love far 
the patient people. When I reflect on the wonder- 
ful solicitude manifested by. the. members of the 
opposition for the welfare..of the nation, I can nat. 
withhold an expression of admiration at the patrio- 
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tic and benevolent spirit which pervades and warms { 
and expands their benevolent bosoms. 

We have heard gentlemen from the East and the 
West, from the North and the Sôuth, mingling 
their notes of lamentation over the sufferings of the 
unfortunate wherever found. Every fibre of their. 
heads and hearts, every feeling of their souls and 
bodies, appears to be attuned to benevolence, and 
o vibrate with deepest sympathy at the calamities 
which they assure us have befallen our common 
country. Sir, these are honorable feelings, and 
highly creditable to human nature. Patriotism so 
exalted, philanthropy so generous, sympathy so 
sincere, benevolence so pure, holy, and disinterested, 
cannet fail to challenge our warmest admiration. 
When we hear men sincerely deplore the misfor- 
tunes of their fellows, we can not but admire, honor 
and respect them. But how are these feelings of 
fespect. and admiration strengihened and aug- 
mented when we behold them exerting their ut- 
most energies in behalf of the unfortunate ; when 
we see them promptly and eagerly rashing to the 
rescue ! 

And, sir, here T must be permitted to intimate to 
my political opponents, that in order firmly to esta- 
blish their characters for superior patriotism and 
philanthropy, it will be necessary for them to act 
as well as to feel. If you kuow the remedy, gen- 
tlemen, and apply it not, the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions may be doubted. The uncharitable may 
surmise that party is your object, and public good 
the scapegoat. Sir, what would we think of the 
patriotism of the man who was able, but unwil- 
ling, to succour his country in the hour of her ex- 
tremity?, Or what would we say of the benevo- 
lence of a physician, who refused to administer to 
his sick and dying patient the remedies which he 
knew would restore him to life, health, and vigor? 
And are not gentlemen aware, that after having so 
constantly, so earnestly, and so eloqnently, bewailed 
the fallen fortunes of their country, they will natu- 
rally be looked to by that country with anxious 
shuddering solicitude for the remedies competent to 
heal the deep disease, which, we are told, is prey- 
ing upon its vitals? Are they not aware that their 
benevolence will be questioned, and their sincerity 
doubted, even by the confiding and the faithful? 

But; sir, we have been told that the friends of 
the administration have the power, and that the re- 
sponsibility rests with them! Sir, what are we to 
understand by this? Is it meant to be insinuated 
that the administration party in this House have 
the power to relieve the. distresses. of this country, 
but that they have not the will to exercise it? Is it 
meant to be affirmed that the dominant party are 
so utterly destitute of feeling and of patriotism, as 
willingly and intentionally to withhold the aid 
which they might rightfully and constitutionally ex- 
tend to the people? Is it their intention to re- 
present us to the American people in so odious and 
offensive a light? Sir, Iam aware that the gentle- 
men inthe opposition have long claimed all the 
wisdom, and all the worth, and. all the decency; 
but I did not suppose, until now, that they also 
claimed all the patriotism, all the benevolence, and 
all the sympathy. f 

For one, sir, protest against such unwarranta- 
ble and unfounded pretensions. I am clearly 
against this additional monopoly. If the gentlemen 
really possess all the charity and benevolence which 
they claim, I trust that they will not be inexorable 
towards us; that they will not thrust us beyond the 
pale of humanity; that they will not strip us of ail 
the common attributes of civilized men, nor paint 
us assavages or brutes, by representing us to be 
deaf or indifferent to the voice of distress. © Why 
should we be thus treated as guilty of the grossest 
injustice—of the most flagrant inhumanity? Ifthe 
gentlemenof the opposition do not consider adequate 
the means of relief proposed by the Executive, let 
them suggest such as will be effective, and, my 
life on it, if these means shall be just, proper, and 
constitutional, the friends of the administration will 
cheerfully yield them their most cordial and hearty 
support. We confess that we know no other re- 
medies for the ills complained sof than those we 
have already suggested. Andif the gentlemen in | 
the opposition have it in their power, as they would | 
have us and the country believe, of proposing an | 


efficacious and constitutional remedy, for heaven’s 
sake let them tellus what itis! If there be a balm 


, in Gilead—if there bea physician there—let him 


administer the balm to our afflicted country. Do 
not, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not any longer 
keep secret your political catholicon, like quack 
physicians; but, like good and true patriots, make it 
publicly known, that it may be employed for the 


healing of the nation. 


My colleague has pronounced the Sub-Treasury 
system unconstitutional, but did not attempt to prove 
it so. Now, sir, by way of a set-off, I pronounce 
unconstitutional the substitute of my colleague, a 
national bank; and so J shall endeavor to prove it, 
by calm and dispassionate argument. A national 
bank being the principai antagonist measure to the 
bill under discussion, I shall confine my remarks 
principally to that subject; and, as this is the only 
point that has not been fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the progress of this debate, there will be 
the greater propriety in this course. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt to argue at length this part of the sub- 
ject. 

I can find no authority in the Constitution for 
granting charters of incorporation, of whatever 
name, kind, or description; and no honorable gen- 
tleman, I presume, will hazard the declaration that 
such power is directly given to Congress by the 
Constitution.. The most hardy and reckless advo- 
cates of a nationai bank have never ventured to 
affirm that such power was specific and direct—tnat 
the warrant was express. 


doctrine of implication and construction. Sir, let 


-us examine this doctrine; let us take up the Consti- 


tution in a spirit of honesty and soberness, and see 


. What clause of that instrument, if any, vests in 


Congress even an implied power to incorporate a 
national bank. ; 

Sir, Lam aware of the vastness of the subject 
which I propose to examine. lam aware thal the 
constitutionality of a national bank has been re- 
peatedly discussed hy the most eminent jurists and 
statesmen of the nation. And Iam also aware thatan 
attempt, on my part, to grapple with a subject of 
such magnitude, and under such circumstances, 
will be attributed by many to a want of discretion, 
if not toa culpable vanity. Beitso. I conceive 
it to be my duty—I know it to be my right—to 
express my views fully on this subject; and, al- 
though I may be unable to shed any additional 
lighton this long agitated and vexatious question, 
yet I will, nevertheless, state the arguments and 
considerations which exert a controlling influence 
on my judgment. Permit me then, sir, to call, fora 
moment, the attention of the committee to the pe- 
culiar character of onr Government. It is con- 
ceded by all parties, I believe, to be a Governmen: 
of limited and specified powers; which powers are 
expressly prescribed by the Constitution. To the 
Constitution then,and to the Constitution alone, must 
Congress look for all and every power they would 
exercise. Unless, therefore, the power to grant 
charters of incorporation be expressly granted by 
the Constitution, the exercise of such power, on 
the par tof Congress, would be a violation of that 
instrument. But, say gentlemen, although we do 
not pretend to assert, that the power to incorporate 
is given in direct terms to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, we contend, nevertheless, that such power 
is derived by fair and legitimate construction, But, 
when the advocates of this doctrine have been 
called upon to designate the clause of the Consti- 
tution which confers on Congress the power to 
incorporate a bauk, they have been sadly puzzled 
to comply with the requisition, but have wandered 


and wandered from article to article, and from | 


clause to clause, seeking in vain for authority. 
When driven from one position they flee to 
another; ever vacillating; never fixed in their views; 
never satisfied with their own, nor with each 
other’s arguments. No unity of opinion prevails 
among them as to the particular clause in the 
Constitution, where this doctrine of construction 


and implication, anthorizing acts of incorporation, is ; 


to be found; but, like certain deluded ones of old, 
one eries, lo! it is here, and another, lo! it is there; 
when, as was the case with the asses of Kish, it 
happens to be “nowhere.” But, sir, let us examine 
those parts of the Constitution where this power is 


They all resort to the | 
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said to reside. ` Some have attempted-to locate itin 
the first article of the éighth section ofthe Consti= 
tntion, which gives. Congress the power totay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to” 


pay the debts, and provide for. the common defence | . 


and general welfare, of the United States. The 
power to ‘lay and collect taxes” and to “ pay the 
debts of the United States,” in other words; the. 
power to raise and appropriate money, ands the 
power to grant charters of incorporation, I believe 
never have been, and I presume never will be, re- 
garded as synonymous, even by the most desperate 
“‘constructionists.” Those, therefore, who pretend 
to find authority to grant charters of incorporation, 
in the article under consideration, must look.for it 
in the words “ common defence and general wel- 
fare.” And it is from these words thaf somè. pre- 
tend to derive the power to incorporate a national 
bank. . Can those who have contended ‘for 
this construction have considered well of the 
consequences which must inevitably follow from 
an exercise of such implied. powers? , Have 
they reflected, that, by giving to- these words. the 
construction they contend for, they render the enu- 
merated powers of the Constitution nugatory? that 
they virtually annul the powers reserved to the 
State Governments? break down all the constitu- 
tional guards designed to protect the rights of the 
States, and of the people, and make the Constitu« 
tion itself, in the hands of Congress, what clay 
would be in the hands of the potter? And, lastly, 
have they considered that this doctrine is’ flatly 
contradicted by the tenth amendment to the 
Censlitution, which expressly declares that “ the 
powers not delegated to the United States. by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it. to. the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people? General Hamilton, latitudinarian as 
he was on the subject of construction, had too 
much regard for. his reputation to give to the 
words, “ to provide for’ the common. defence and 
general welfare,” a construction.that would confer 
on Congress powers not enumerated in the ‘Consti- 
tution. By reference to his report on manufactures, 
it will be found that he confines, in every instance, 
the application of these words to the power given 
by the first sentence of the clause; and in this par- 
ticular Mr. Jefferson agrees with him. The lat- 
ter, in adverting to this subject, calls it “a gram- 
matical quibble, which has countenanced the Gene-. 
ral Governmentin aclaim ofuniversal power. For,” 
continues he, “in the phrase to lay taxes, lv pay the 
debts, and provide for the general welfare, it is a 
mere question of syntax, whether the two last 
infinitives are governed by the first, or are distinct 
and co-ordinate powers; a. question unequivocally 
decided by the exact definition of powers. imme- 
diately following.” Sir, I conceive that the claase 
of the Constitution under. consideration admits of 
but two constructions: the one limiting the pow- 
ers of Congress, as contended by General Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Jefferson; the other, conferring 
on Congress powers incompatible with the spirit, 
and utterly subversive of all the express: pow- 
ers of the Constitution—powers independent of, and 
paramount to, the Constitution itself—powers inde- 
finite, boundless, omnipotent. If the latter con- 
struction be admitted, the will of Congress, and not 
the Constitution, is the law of the land. Or if, 
peradventure, Congress should think it expedient 
to revert to the Constitution: al all, it. would only 
be necessary to refer to that part of it containing 
the cabalistic words “common defence and gene- 
ral welfare: and as these words, according’ to 
certain commentators, convey a plenary powerou all 
subjects, and are applicable to all cases that come 
within the jurisdiction of the national legislature, 
it would be quite unnecessary to look further. 
This would be economical, withal—saving much 
precious time to the peopie’s representatives, which 
otherwise might be squandered in wandering about 
the constitutional kingdom-in search (as weil search 
for the lost. pleiad) of the enumerated powers, 
which, unfortunately, have been swallowed up by 
the implied-powers discovered in the words “com- 
mon defence and general welfare.” Let us sup- 


| pose the-doctrine here combatted to be. established 


and carried out into practical legislation. Congress 
is applied to by a number of influential individuals 
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for an act of incorporation, grantmg to them 
and. to their successors and assigns for ever, the 
sole and exclusive right, extending to all the States 
in the Union, of smelting iron ore with anthracite 
coal, and: of manufacturing the same. The me- 
morialisis set forth: in their petition the immense 
benefits that would result to the nation from their 
contemplated enterprise. They dwell upon the 
advantages incident to associated capital, and con- 
centrated wisdom and industry. They represent 
that the mining interest of the country would 
be. benefitted in proportion to the extent of 
the monopoly—inasmuch as the products of the 
iron and coal-mines would ever find a ready mar- 
ket at the company’s works; that the public in 
general would be enabled to obtain the manufac- 
tured articles at a much cheaper rate, and of a 
better quality; and that, in time of war, arms and 
ordnance could be furnished with greater facility, 
and of superior temper and calibre. The States, 
notwithstanding all these plausible representations, 
remonstrate—individuals remonstrate. The States 
urge that the grant would be a violation of 
their reserved rights, and the principle upon which 
the Union was founded; and demand of Congress 
the source whence the power is derived to grant 
such charter of incorporation? Congress very 
complacently point them to the potent words 
“common defence and general welfare,” and 
the thing is setiled. Individuals represent, that 
an equality of civil and political rights constitute 
the basis of purely democratical governmeyits; 
that none but equal laws can legitimately flow #rom 
the principle of equal rights; and that all laws, 
which invade that principle, conflict with the spi- 
rit of our institutions, and are, to all intents and 
purposes, legislative frauds upon the rights of the 
people; and, consequently, utterly destitute of con- 
` stitational sanction. They further show, that an 
exercise of power, such as asked for by the peti- 
tioners, would confer exclusive privileges and 
legislative favors—infringe on their natural and 
political rights—violate the sacred principles of 
justice and political equality, and, for this reason, 
be élearly unconstitutional. “But Congress, regard- 
less of the trath and propriety of these representa- 
tions, grant the charter of incorporation, and when 
called ‘upon to show their constitutional right to do 
so, triumphantly refer to the magical words “ com- 
mon: defence and general welfare,” and there the 
matter ends. Ihave put this case for the purpose 
of illustrating the evils consequent upon an as- 
sumption of power, such as contended for by those 
who maintain that the clause we have been ex- 
amining authorizes Congress to establish a federal 
bank, And, as legislators are as much subject to 
infirmities as other men, and the world not having, 
as yet, approached that desirable state of which 
Plato dreamed— the perfectibility of man”—it is 
not only possible, but very probable, that ca-es of 
this kind might frequently happen. Nor can those 
who contend for the principle which merges all 
power in the words ‘common defence and general 
welfare,” or, what amounts to the same thing—in 
the will of Congress—object to any case coming 
within that principle, however dangerous and per- 
nicious in its consequences. As this clause of the 
Constitution has been, and is still, much relied on 
by the advocates of a United States Bank, i will 
take the liberty of introducing such authority in 
opposition to their views, as will, I trust, have 
weight, both with this house and the nation. The 
fourth resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, in December, 1798, reads as follows: 
“Phat the General Assembly doth also express its deep 
Tegret thata spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested by 


the Federal Government to eniarze its powers by forced con- 
structions of the constitutional char:er which defines them; 


were the 
mening 


“The first question hero to be considered is, whether a spirit 
has, in sundry instances, heen manifested by the Federal’ Go 
verament to enlarge its-powers by forced constructions of the 
constitutional charter, : 
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“The General Assembly having declared their opinion 
merely, by regretting, m general terms, that forced consiruc- 
tions for enlarging the federal powers have taken place, it does 
not appear to the committee necessary to go into a specification 
of every instance to which the resolution may allude. The 
alien and sedition acts, beiag particularly named ina succeed- 
ing resolution, are of course to be understood as included in the 
allusion. Omitting others which have less cecupied public 
attention, or been Jess extensively regarded As unconstitutional, 
the resolution may be presumed to refer particularly to. the 
bank taw, which. from the circumstances of its passage, as well 
as the latitude of construction on which it is founded, strikes the 
attention with singular force; and the carriage tax, distinguished 
also by circumstances in ita history, having asimilar tendency.” 

* f . > * 


“1, The general phrases here meant must be those ‘ of pro- 
viding for the commion defence and general welfare.’ 

“Tn the ‘Articles of Confederation,’ the phrases are used as 
follows, in Art. VIH: ‘AN charges of war, and al! other expenses 


that shall he incurred for the common defence and general” 


welfare, and allowed by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall 
be supplied by the several States, in proportion to the value 
of all land within cach State, granted to, or surveyed for, any per- 
san, as such Jand and the buildings and improvements thereon 
shall be estimated, according to such mode as the United States 
in Congress assembled shall from time to time direct and 
appoint.’ 

“Tn the existing Constitution, they make tho following part of 
sec. 8: ‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, (0 pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States? 

“This similarity in the use of the phrases in the two great 
federal charters, might well be considered as rendering their 
meaning less liable to be misconstrued in the latter, because it 
will scarcely be said that, in the former, they were ever under- 
stood to be either a general grant of Power, or to authorize the 
requisition or application of money hy the old Congress to the 
common defence and general welfare, except in cases after- 
wards enumerated, which explained and lim‘ted their meaning; 
and ifsuch was the limited meaning attached to these phrases 
in the very instrument revised and remodelled by the present 
Constitution, it can never be supposed that, when copied into 
this Constitution, a different meaning ought to be attached to 
them. 

“That, notwithstanding this remarkable security against 
misconstruction, a design has been indicated to expound these 
phrases in the Constitution, so as to destroy the effect. of the 
particular enumeration of powers by which it explains and 
limits them, must-have fallen under the observation of those 
who have attended to the course of public transactions. Not to 
multiply proofs on this subject, it will suffice to refer to the 
debates of the federal legislature, in which arguments have on 
diferent occasions heen drawn, with apparent effert, from these 
phrases, in their indefinite meaning.” — Alliots Debates, vol. 
4, pp. 577-8. 


Again: the same distinguished personage, in a 
letter to Mr. Stevenson, dated November 27, 1830, 
in which he examines the origin and progress of 
the clause under consideration, remarks that: 


“A special provision, says Mr. Madison, could not have been 
necessary for the debts of the new Congress; for a power to 
provide money, anda power to perform certain acts, of which 
money is the ordinary and appropriate means, must, of course, 
carry with them a power to pay the expense of performing the 
acts. Nor was any special provision for debts proposed, till 
the case of the revolutionary debts was broucht into view; and 
iris a fair presumption, from the course of the varied proposi- 
tions which have been noticed, that but for the old debts, and 
their association with the terms, ‘common defence and general 
welfare,’ the clause would have remained, as reported is the 
first draught of a constitution, expressing generaily ‘a power in 
Congress to lay and collect taxes, dudes, iinposts, and excises,’ 
without any addition of the phrase ‘to provide fr the common 
defence and general welfare? With this addition, indeed, the 
language of the clause being in confermity with thatof the 
clause in the articles of confederation, it would be qualified, as 
in those articles, by the specification of powers subjoined to it. 
But there is sufficient reason to suppose, that the terms in 
question wonld nat have been introluced, but for the introduc- 
tion of the old debts, with which they happened to stand ina 
familiar, though inoperative relation, Thus introduced, how- 


ever, they pass undisturbed throagh the subsequent stages of | 


the Constitution. 

“Hf it be asked, why the terms ‘common defence and gene- 
ral welfare.’ if not meant to convey the comprehensive power, 
which, taken literally, they express. were nat qualified and ex- 
plained: by some reference to the particular power subjoined 
the answer is at hand, that although it might easily have been 
dene, and experience shows it might be well if it had been 
done, yet the o ission is accounted for by an inattention to 
the phraseology, occasioned. dœubtless, by the identity with the 
harmless character attached to it in the instrument from which 
it was borrowed. 

“ But may ic not be asked with infinitely more propriety, and 
without the possibility. of a satisfactory answer, why, if the 
terms Were meant toembrace not only all the powers par- 
tarlicularly expressed, hut the indefinite power which has been 
ciaimed under them, the in ention was not so declared; why 
on that supposition. so much critical labor was employed in 
enumerating the particular powers, an tin defining and limiting 
their extent?” 7 


“The obvious conclusion, to which we are brought, is that 
that these terms, copied from the articles. of confederation 
were regarded in the new, as in the old instrament; merely as 
general terms, explained and limited by the subjoined specifica. 
tions, and therefore requiring no critical attention or studied 
precaution.” ~ 
Ld < * * s * * 

“Mr, Wilson, justly distinguished for his intelectual powers, 
being deeply impressed with the imnortance of a bank at such 
a crisis, published a small pamphlet, entitled Ca : 
on the. Bank of North America? in which he endeavore:?: to 
derive the power from the nature of the Union in which the 
colonies were declared and became indepenent States: and 
algo. from the tenor of the ‘articles of conf:deration’ ther- 
selves. But what is particularly worthy of notice is, that with 
all his anxious search in those’ articles for such a power, he 


msilarm idna 
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never glanced at the terms ‘common defence and general wol- 
fare,’asa source of it.”—Elliott’s Debates, vol. 4, pp. 646-7. 

And here, sir, I think I may safely rest this part 
of the subject. 

`The second paragraph of the &th section of the 
Constitution, which vests in Congress the power “to 
borrow money on the credit ot the United States,” 
has also been appealed to by the friends of a na- 
tional bank. But as nothing like an argument has 
ever been adduced in support of this position, as it 
rests upon mere conjecture, without the shadow 
of authority to support it, and as a bill to charter 
a bank isnot a bill to borrow money, I will not 
trouble the committee with any further remarks on 
this point, but procced to examine the third para- 
greph of the 8th section of the Constitution, which 
gives Congress the power “To regulate commerce 


` with foreign nations, among the several States, and 


with the Indian tribes.” This clause has been 
appealed to by the advocates of internal improve- 
ments, as authorizing Congress to constract roads 
and canals, &c.; it has also been appealed to by 
the friends of the tariff system, as vesting in 
Congress an implied power to protect our do- 
mestic manufactures; and lastly, it has been 
appealed to, as authorizing Congress to esta- 
blish a United States Bank. Now, sir, in my 
humble opinion, the power to regulate commerce, 
does not include the power to make internal im- 
provements of the character just noticed—to pro- 
tect manufactures by imposing a tariff—nor to esta- 
blish a national bank. Neither the clause imme- 
diately under consideration, nor any other found in 
the Constitution, authorizes Congress, in my judg- 
ment, to do either of those three things. Sir, is it 
meant to be affirmed, that the power to “regulate 
commerce” includes the power to regulate the cur- 
rency of the several States? If so, then is Congress 
authorized, under the power to “regulate com- 
merce,” to regulate the issues of all the State 
banks—for these constitute the principal currency 
of the country:-on the other hand, if it be meant 
that Congress have not the power, under this clause 
of the Constitution, to regulate the currency, how 
can it bo said that Congress are thereby authorized 
to charter a bank for the purpose offregulating com- 
merce, When the only object of a national bank, as 
we are told, is. to regulate and equalize the ex- 
changes and currency of the country? Again: if the 
power to “regulate commerce” includes the power 
to incorporate a bank, why may it not also include 
the power to grant charters of incorporation for 
other purposes? Why not authorize Congress to in- 
corporate companies for objects of internal improve- 
ments, for manufactures, or, what would appear to 
be rather more congenial, for ordinary commercial 
purposes? If Congress can, by this clause of the 
Constitution, atithorize one set of men, under an 
act of incorporation, 1o deal in bank paper, they 
possess equally the power to authorize another set 
to deal in silks and satins, calicoes and ginghams. 
Nor can this position be controverted. The stock- 
holders and agents of a bank are as much traf- 


‘ficers and dealers in paper. money, which is a 


species of commercial commodity, as merchants 
are in broadeloths and cassimeres. If an act of 
incorporation, therefore, can be claimed in the one 
case, aS a proper and necessary means to “regulate 
commerce,” it unquestienably can in the other. 
But the clause in question confers no such power. 
The power to “regulate commerce,” and the power 
to grant charters of incorporation are separate and 
distinct. The former is conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, the latter is not. ‘Sir, what was the nature 
of the power which the framers of the Constitution 
intended to confer on Congress by this clause? 
Evidently, to authorize Congress to prescribe or 
establish certain 1ules by which commerce should 
be governed. _ But will it be pretended that the 
authors of the Constitution meant that this power, 
which they vested in Congress alone, should. be 


‘transferred by Congress to an incorporated com- 


pany? That a chartered company should possess 
the exclusive power of regulating the commercial 
interests of the nation? of prescribing rules for its 
government? of determining the principles on which 
it should be conducted? and thus pl:ce one of the 
great interests of the country beyond legislative 
and constitutional control? No one, I presume, 
will say, in direct terms, that such was the intens 
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tion of the framers of- the Constitution; and yet 
such is the inevitable result to which the doctrine of 
construction, here combatted, leads. If such rules 
of construction prevail, it will be impossible to de- 
fine the liniits of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the clause, “Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce,” &e, I will conclude my 
remarks on this: clause, by reading from Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s official opinion on the constitutionality of 
a United States Bank, the follow extract: 

“To erect a bank, and to regulate commerce, are very dif- 
ferent acts. He who erecis a bank creates a subject of com- 
merce in its bills: so does he who makes a bushel of wheat, or 
digs a dollar out of the mines, Yet neither of these persons 
regulate commerce thereby. To make a thing which may be 
bought and sold, is not to prescribe regulations for buying and 
selling. Besides, if this were an exercise of the power of 
regulating commerce, it would be void, as extending ax much 
to the internal commerce of every State, as to its external. For 
the power given to Congress by the Constitution, does not cx- 
tend to the internal regulation of the commerce of a State, 
(that is to say, of the commerce between citizen and citizen,) 
which remains exclusively with its own Legislature; but to its 
external commerce only, that is to say, its commerce with 
another State, or with foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes. 
Accordingly, the bill does not propose the measure as a ‘regula- 
tion of trade,’ but as ‘productive of considerable advantage to 
trade,’ ? 

Some have attempted to locate the power to in- 
corporate a national bauk—Mr. McDuffie, for ex- 
ample, in his report of 1830, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means—on the fifth arti- 
cle of the cighth section of the Constitution, which 
gives Congress the power “to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures :” 

“ The power to ‘coin money. and fix the value thereof,’ is ex- 
pressly and exclusively vested in Congress, This grant was 
evidently intended to invest Congress with the power of regu- 
lating the circulating medium. ‘Coin’ was regarded. ai the pe- 


riod of framing the Constitution, as synonymous wiih ‘cur. ' 


rency,” as it was then generally believed that ban notes could 
only be maintained in circulation by being the true representa- 
tive of the precious metals. The word ‘coin,’ therefore, must 
be regarded as a pardcular term, st g as- the representa- 
tive of a general idea? — Rep. I R. 
359, vol. 3, p. 6. 3 
Now, sir, if “coin and currency are synony- 
mous,” signifying the same thing—if coin be car- 
rency and currency coin, Congress is vested with 
the power. “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign currency.” > According to 
this reading, Congress is authorized, not only to 
regulate the currency of this country, which.con- 
sists principally of bank notes, but also the currency 
of other nations, whatever symbols of industry they 
may select as mediums of exchange. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means appears 
to have been as much at fault in his knowledge of 
the currency, properly considered, as of the charac- 
ter and powers of the Constitulion; otherwise, he 
would not have confounded bank noies with coin— 
the pretended representative with tbe thing represcni- 
ed. Isay the pretended representative, because the 
amount of papermoney afloat exceeds, at least, five 
times the amount of specie wherewith to redcem it. 
It is not, therefore, strictly speaking, a representa- 
tive of coin, or real money. It has become rather 
an instrument of speculation, than a measure or 
representative of value. The currency of a coun- 
try, in order to bé sound, as every political econo- 
mist knows, ought to be equal to the precious me- 
tals, or to consist of the metals themselves. But 
the paper currency of this country is, and was even 
during the existence of the late Bank of the United 
States, but the mere supposilitious representative of 
property. That paper money can never become a 
proper standard of value, is evident from the fact 
that it is constantly liable to fluctuation, deprecia- 
tion, expansion, and contraction. And.would it be 
doing justice to the framers of the Constitution, to 
their sagacity and integrity, so to construe that in- 
strament, or any part thereof, as to authorize 
Congress to make paper credit, of whatever 
kind or description, a standard of value? The 
only standard or measure of vaine known to 
the Constitution is gold and silver; a standard, 
by the way, which has been recognised. and 
adopted, from the earliest ages, by all civilized na- 
tions throughout the world. 1f Congress are au- 
thorized to incorporate a- company, which shall 
possess the independent and sovereign right to coin 
or manufacture money, and regulate the value 
thereof, why may they not also invest such corpo- 
rations with power to control the commerce of the 
eountry in all such exchangeable articles or com- 


modities that may properly come under the stan- 
dard of weights and measures? , Why not go-still 
fariher—for if Congress can delegate to a corpora- 
tion this prime attribute of sovereignty, the esta- 


-blishment of a standard of value—why not, I say, 


extend it to. every other .specitied power of- the 
Constitution? For,I repeat it, if Congress have 
the power, under this or any other clause of the 
Constitution, to delegate to a corporation of its own 
creating any one of the enumerated powers, they. 
may, with equal propriety, delegate to it every 
other power. Let Congress recognise this con- 


struction, and what wonld be the consequence? Sir, | 


we should no ionger be a nation of freemen, living 
under a free Constitution; but the slaves of soul- 
less corporations. An independent and irresponsi- 
ble power would be established in the land; the 
restraints and limitations imposed upon Congress, 
by the Constitution, would be overthrown; and the 
foundations of your Government net only rocked, 
but riven. 

Sir, let us examine a little farther the extraor- 
dinaty argument urged by Mr. McDuffie.in sup- 
port of his most extraordinary position. ‘ Coin,” 
says he, “ was regarded, at the period of framing 
the Constitution, as synonymous with currency, 
as it wasthen generally believed that bank noies 
could only be maintained in circulation by be- 
ing the true representatives of ‘the ‘precious me- 
tals.” What! sir, coin and currency—ccin and 
paper money—coin and bank notes regarded as 
one and ‘the same- thing, as synonymous, at 
the time of framing the Constitution? What! 
“generally believed at that period,” that paper 
money was “the true representative of the pre- 
cious metals?” Sir, does not the whole his- 
tory of “that period” contradict these reckless 
and unfounded assertions? J appeal to the histori- 
cal recollections of every gentleman on this floor, 
if it docs now Is it not notorions that the framers 
of the Constitution were emphatically hard-money 
men? Is it'not notoricus that gold ‘and silver are 
the only currency recognised by the Constitu» 
tion? Is it not known to all that Congress have no 
power, under the Constitution, to authorize any 
individual, company, or corporation, to issue fede- 
ral paper money? Every part of the Constitation 
which relates to the subject of money is clear, 
explicit, and unequivocal. The intention of the 
framers of the Constitution on this subject, is not 
only made manifest by the letter of the Constitution 
itself, but also by a law passed immediately after 
the meeting of the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution, which defines the kind of money to be re- 
ceived by the Federal Treasury. This law pro- 
vides .“ that the fees and duties payable to the Go- 
vernment, shall be received in gold and silver coin 
ONLY.” This statute, be it remembered, was 
passed within one month after Congress had assem- 
bled. And again, the Jaw in reference to that part, 
of the revenue accruing from the sale of the public 
Jands, passed in 1800, deciares that specie and 
evidences of the public debt, shall alone be received 
in payment of such lands. These two acts relating 
to the subject of the federal revenue, passed imme- 
diately after the adoption of the C ought, 
and must be, regarded as unerring interpreters of 
that instrament, so far as the point immediately 
under consideration is concerned. Ifthe members 
of the first Congress regarded paper money and 
“eoin” as synonymous, why did they enact that 
gold and silver coin only should be received in pay- 
ment of the federal revenne? If they even corside- 
red paper money,- or bank notes, as synonymous 
with coin, as contended by Mr. McDuffie, they 
appeared, at all events, to discriminate between 
paper coin and gold and silver coin, by making the 
latter only receivable in payment of the public dues. 
So that “ gold and silver coin,” and not paper coin, 
appear to be the only currency known to the Cen- 
stitution, or to the laws of Congress which define 
the kind of currency to be received in payment of 
the federal revenues. 

ĮI would now call the aftention of the commiitee 
for a few moments, fo the last paragraph of the 8th 
section of the Constitution: “To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper to carry inte 
effect the foregoing powers.” It will net be pre- 
tended, l. apprehend, that this clause vestis in Con- 
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gress any new substantive power; orthatiit in’ 
wise supersedes or invalidates any one-of' th 
merated powers. This position would be' too 
travagant, too monstrous, foreven modern soph: 
to take.~ Tt will, I trust, be “conceded, ‘that 
powers comprehended in this clause-are subordi:: 
‘hate and incidental in their nature, merely confer: 
ring on Congress the right to exercise such means 
as shall be strictly necessary and proper to’ execiite 
the express powers; or, without which, the powers 
expressly granted cannot be carried into: effeét! . 
This peint yielded, as yielded it must be, the qués- 
tion arises, whether a national bank bea necessary 
and proper mean to carry into effect any of’ the 
specified powers? In order to show that it is neces- 
sary, essential, indispensable, it must be made to ap- 
pear that the enumerated powers can not be.carried 
into effect independent of a national bank. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that they can, one and all. 
And, in the second place, in order to prove that a 
national bank is a proper mean, it must be shown 
that the power to create it is an incidental, and not 
a substantive power; which, I apprehend, can not ‘be 
done. No, sir, it cannot be shown that the power 
to grant charters of incorporation, is merely “an 
incifental or subsidiary power. Among all the 
powers chumerated in the Constitution, I defy geht 
tlemen to designate asolitary one that is capable of 


-being wielded with more potent effect; not for good, 


but for evil. If Congress possess the -power to 
grant a charter of incorporation, in their national 
capacity, in one case, they do in another. If they 


| possess it at all, they possess it without limit, and 


can extend it, whenever they think proper, to any 
and every object whatever; whether it be in dero- 
gation of State and individual rights, to a Missis- 
sippi land monopoly, to a monopoly of the trade 
of the Tndies, or to the cod and whale fisheries, 
Sir, what is the distinguishing characteristics of in- 
corporations? They are essentially aristocratie 
in their nature; being invested with exclusive 
privileges—privileges withheld. from: the’ rest’ of 
society. They are allowed to purchase’ and hold 
real estate; which the United States themselves can 
not do without obtaining the consent of the States; . 
They are allowed to hold: property in mortinain, 
and are capable of being so organized or constitu- 
ted as to change the course of descent in the several 
States; I mean where their corporate character is 
concerned. Nor is this all: so sacred are ‘their 
rights held, and so carefully guarded are they by 
the legislature and judiciary, that they can not 
be reached by law without’ permission on their 
parts: nay, more, they are even placed beyond the 
control of future Legislatures=-at least, such is 
the opinion of some. And yet we are told that a 
power to in¢orporate—a power of such great and 
fearful magnitude, and capable ‘of producing. so 
much mischict—is, after all, a mere incident of `a 
power! - Think you, sir, that if the members of the. 
convention, who framed the Constitution, had con- 
sidered a national bank either a proper or necessary 
means !o carry into effect any of the enumerated 
powers of the Constitution, that they would have 
rejected a direct proposition to establish a bank, or 
refused to invest Congress with power to grant 
charters of incorporation, of whatever description? 
Is it probable that wise and patriotic men would 
bave acted so inconsistently—so absurdly? “Tt is 
known,” says Mr. Jefferson, “that the very power 
now: proposed as a means, was rejecied as an end, 
by the convention which framed the Constitution.” 
“A proposition,” he adds, “ was made to them to 
authorize Congress to open canals, and an amenda- 
tory one to empower them to incorporate. » But 
the whole was rejected; and one of the reasons: of 
rejection urged in debate was, that they then 
would have power to erect a bank.” Here then, 
sir, is authority net to be questioned, not to becon= 
tsoverted, that the power to erect a bank, “ pro- 
posed as a means, was rejected as an end,” by the 
very authors of the Constitution itself. The fact; 
therefore, that the framers of the Consiltution 
deliberately and designedly withheld from Con- 
gress the power to incorporate a bank, utterly ex- 
cludes the idea that such power was intended to be 
granted, either expressly or incidentally, specifical- - 
ly or impliedly. To contend that a power, intere 
lional’y withheld from Congress by the framers. of 
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the Constitution, can be rightfully exercised by Con- 
gress, is to outrage common sense, and all. approv- 
ed rules of construction. Let the principle be once 
established, that neither the express letter of an in- 
strument, nor the evident intention of its author or 
authors, is to be taken as evidence of its meaning, 
and all written constitutions, contracts, laws, and 
chartets, become a dead letter. I would entreat 
gentlemen to consider well before they give fur- 
ther countenance to such doctrines. I would re- 
spectfully remind them, that by disregarding the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution, and the evi- 
dent intention of its framers, and resorting to con- 
struction and implication alone for authority, they 
will eventually raise up a monument of folly, 
which, if not as impious, will create as much con- 
fusion as that which towered on Shinar’s plain. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that I would deny 
the existence of all implied powers. I am aware, 
sir, that the convention, in framing the Constitu- 
ticn, marked out and enumerated the principalends 
of Government, without particularizing all the 
means by which these ends were to be secured. A 
discretionary power, to a certain extent, must ne- 
cessarily be left with Congress. The Constitution, 
for example, has vested in Congress the power to 
raise and support armies. . Butat what time armies 
are to be raised, to what extent, and for what cause 
this power is to be exercised, it has necessarily left 
to be determined by the National Legislature. 
Many other cases might be cited, where the means 
necessary to carry into effeet the enumerated pow- 
ers are left to the selection of Congress. But the 
mean, or incidental power, ought, in all cases, to 
bear a due relationship to the specified power. It 
was well remarked by a distinguished Senator 
(Mr. Clay) in debate, that: 


“In all cases where incidental powers 
principal and incidental oughe to be con 
and partake of a common nature. The incider 
to be strictly subordinate, and limi ed to the ead pi eposed to be 
attained by the specified power, In other werds, ender the 
name ofaccomplishing one object which is speciticd, the pe wer 
implied ought not to be made to embrace other objects which 
are notspecilied in the Constitution. 1, then, you could esta- 
blish a bank to collect and distribute the revenue, it ought to be 
expressly restricted to the purpose of such collectign and distri- 
bution. 

“I contend that the States have the exclusive power to regulate 
Contracts, to declare the capacities and incapacities to contract, 
and to provide’ as to the extent of responsibility of debtors to their 

“ crediwys. If Congress have the power to erect an artificial 
body, and say itshail be endowed with the attributes of aw indi- 
vidual—ifyou can bestow on this object of your own creation 
the ability to contract, may you nat, in contravention of State 
rights, confer upon slaves, infants, and fomes covert, the abil ty 
to contra And ifyou have the power to say that an associa- 
tion of individuals shall be responsible for their debts only in a 
certain timited degree, what isto pr xtension of asimi- 
lar exemption to individu be limitation upon 


are acted upon, the 
ial wiii each other, 
power ought 


this power to set up carporarions? sh ene in tie 
heart of a State, the basis of whos né You may 
erect others, whose capital shall consist of Jand, slaves, and per- 


sonal estates, and thus the whole property within the juris: 
of a State might be absorbed by these political bodies. ‘The exis 
ing bank contends, Chit it is beyond the power of a State to Wx 


and, if this pretension be well founded, it is in the power of Con- 


gress, by chartering companies, to dry up all the sources of State 
revenue,” 2 

Yes, sir, the honorable Senator was right, when 
he said that the incidénial power ought to be’ strict- 
ly subordinate, and limited to the end proposed to 
be attained by the specified power. ite was right 
in saying, that in all cases where incidental powers 
are acted upon, the principal and incidental ought 
to be congenial with each other, and partake of a 
common nature. And he would have been equal- 
ly right, had he added, that no means can be pro- 
per that are not compatible with the spirit of the 
Constitution and the genius of our Government. 
But Iwill no longer detain the committee on this 
branch of the subject, having already shown, as I 
believe, beyond all cavil, that the clause which 
has been Jast examined does not confer on Congress 
power to incorporate à moneyed institution of any 
deseription. 

I will now proceed to examine arguments—not 
of a constitutional character, nor strictly appiica- 
ble—but nevertheless frequently appealed to by, 
the-advocates of å national bank. T allude to that 
class of arguments which rests on precedent alone 
for: support. | The friends and champions of a 
United States Bank, when no longer able to find 
Jegitimate support, when forced to abandon every 
constitutional position, seek refuge in the misty re- 
gions of precedent. The acts of former legislatures, 
and the opinions of the Supreme Court, and not the 


? 


! son and conscience should alone. preside? 


Constitution, are appealed to for authority: and lo! 
King Precedent is anointed with the unction ofin- 
fallibility, becomes the keeper of their consciences, 
and the object of their idolatry;his behests the laws, 
his standard the missletoe, which these political 
ruids venerate. But. to vary the figure—what is 
there in the character or nature of precedent so 
sanative and holy that can héalall moral maladies, 
and justify all political transgressions? Or, where- 
fore is it, that precedent should fetter the intellect, 
destroy moral agency, and bear sway where rea- 
ir, 
would it not be well for those who have sworn to 
support the Constitátion, to pause and reflect before 
they subscribe to a doctrine so fraught with mis- 
chief, and so inimical to reason? 
It is alleged, by some of the servile brain-bound 


ed in chartering a bank, (at the present time,) 
whether authorized by the Constitution or not, be- 
cause similar institutions have hitherto existed. 
They contend, that inasmuch as those institutions 
were established by Congress, submitted to by the 
people, acquiesced in ty the States, and sanctioned 
by the Supreme Courf, that they were recognised 
by all the acts which imply the sanction of organic 
law. Sir, I can not, for one, yicld assent to doc- 
trines so false, so loose, so licentions. I deny that 
the great body of the American people, the de- 
mocracy, are, or ever were, in favor of a charter- 
ed money monopoly, whether State or National. 
The insinuation is a rank and insolent libe?! on their 
patriotism, their intelligence, and their integrity. 
No, sir, the frank and honest hearted democrats of 
this country ulterly reject and abhor the doctrine, 
that time or precedent can sanctify iniquity, or 
justify any infraction of the social compact. 

It is contended by another, but similar class of 
moralists, that the Constitution ought to be so con- 
strued, as to expand with the growth of the coun- 
try, and conform to its ‘diversified and mutable 
relations. Against this doctrine, also, I enter my 
protest. It is too ductile to be either safe or 
sound; too liable to be drawn out to dangerous 
lengths, and bent to mischievous purposes. Sir, 
what is the nature of the obligation under which 
we act? What is required of us before entering 
upon our duties as representatives? It is required, 
by the Constitution, that “ the Senators and Re- 
presentatives and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive” and judicial 
officers, both of the United States, and of the seve- 
ral States, shall be bound, by oath or affirraation, 
to support this Constitution.” Sir, the requisition 
is emphatic and positive-—couched in langnage not 
to be misunderstood. Our duty is palpable—we 
can not err ignorantly. We are bound, by all the 
obligations which an oath imposes, to “support THIs 
Constitution.” We are not required to “ support” 
the forced constructions that may be given by a 

"pliant court, or by a careless or venal Legislature. 


We are notcalled upon to “support” a constitu- 
lion corrupted by congressional interpolations, or 
distorted and sophisticated by the legal mumme- 
ries of the bar or the bench. Nor are we obligated 
to support a constitution that may be construed to 
| change with times and circumstances; that may 
| grow with the growth, and decay with the decline 
lof the country: but we are bound by our 
solemn oaths or affirmations to “support this Con- 
stiution” in its purity and integrity, unsophisti- 
cated and uncontaminated. Sir, there are two 
| classes of menin this world who rely upon precedent, 
and who seem to believe in its infa!libility with 
a great deal of spiritand perseverance. The one, 
the morally lax, who have no objection to trans- 
gress, provided they can find a pretext in prece- 
dent; the other, the menially indolent, who find 
less labor in adopting the opinions of others, than in 
analyzing and investigating for themselves; while 
the rigidly honest and intellectually industrious, 
spurn all mental tyranny, r: fusing, in all cases, to 
yield their assent but as the result of their convic- 
tion. Sir, let me not be misunderstood when I 
say that precedent is dangerous and pernicious; I 
mean that it is so when regarded as an obligatory 
rule in matters of legislation, and in the common 
| affairs of life. In courts of justice, in the 
dispensation of civil and criminal law, it’ may, 
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-in any other than in a judicial sense. 
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to a certain extent, be advantageously referred 
to as a guide. For so diversified and com- 
plicated are the subjects of litigation, that it is 
impossible for the legislator to anticipate and 
provide for every case that may occur. It be- 


comes the duty, therefore, of the judge, the 


organ of the law, not only to proclaim the writ- 
ten law of the land, but also to decide in 
cases where no statutory provision has been 
made, as rehson and justice may dictate. Nor, 
as a general rule, ought decisions thus made be 
lightly regarded by succeeding judges, especially 
in cases where the points in litigation are analo- 
gous. But, sir, while I willingly admit that pre- 
cedent may be propeèly referred to as authoriiy 
in the administration of the law, I utterly deny 
that it is necessarily obligatory upon legislative 
bodies. It matters not, therefore, whether a prece- 
dent in favor of a United States bank be found in 
the acts of former legislatures, or in the decisions 
of the Supreme Court; it is, in either case, incom- 
petent to control the acts of this body. Congress, 
I trust, will never be willing to acknowledge the 
binding force of precedent, in the decision of con- 
stitutional questions. But, sir, admitting, for the 
sake of argument, precedent to be good authority, 
what does it prove in this case? I apprehend thas 
it would rather make against, than in favor of, a 
bank. We find, in 1811, when a renewal of 
the charter granted in 1791 was applied for, that 
its constitutionality was discussed, and that the 
application was rejected. And further, when the 
bank petitioned Congress for time to wind up its 
affairs, the petition was referred to a committee 
who reported against the application, urging that 
it was unconstitutional, and the report was concur- 
red in. In 1813, when the subject of a bank 
was again before Congress, nnd while under discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives, a distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) then a member of the House, declared in 
his place, while opposing the bank, that the renew-~ 
al of the bank charter had been refused, because it 
was unconstitutional; and Congress again de- 
cided against a bank. In 1832, the bill to renew 
ihe charter granted in 1816 was vetoed by the 
late President, and subsequently rejected by 
Congress, both alleging that it was unconstita- 
tional: So that the precedents, so far as the action 
of Congress is concerned, are equal. If refer- 
ence be had to the States, we shall find thata 
large majority of them have been opposed, on cons 
stituticnal ground, to a United States Bank. Whats 
ever authority, therefore, may attach to precedent, 
makes againsta bank. But the Supreme Court 
has decided that Congress have power to incor- 
porate a bank; and these decisions are appealed to 
with as much apparent triumph by the advocates 
of a national bank, as if the decrees of that 
court were binding on Congress, and settled 
the constitutional question for ever. Sir, what are 
we to understand from this? Is it meant to be 
insinuated that the three departments of Govern- 
ment are not co-ordinate, and that the Judiciary is 
clothed with the exclusive attributes of supres 
macy? that neither the Execulive nor the Lea 
gislative Departments are allowed to jedge of 
their own powers, when acting within their ap- 
propriate spheres, and in the discharge of their 
official duties? Is it intended that the understand- 
ings, the oaths, and the consciences of the other 
two departments, are to be silenced and over- 
awed by the despotic fiat of the bench? This 
heretical, sérvile, and detestable doctrine, is indus- 
triously propagated, I am aware; not boldly and 
openly, but clandestinely and insidiously, by hints, 
inuendoes, and mysterious givings out. Ged for- 
bid, patriotism forbid, that it should ever be 
acknowledged by ths Executive or Legislative 
Departments, or received by ihe American people. 
For one, I reject it with disdain. I deny, and defy 
mortal man to prove, that the decision of the 
Supreme Court can scttle a constitutional question 
It can not 
affect legislation—can not control the decisions of 
Congress, or of the Executive—can not control the 
sovereign and absolute power of the pecple, 
nor of their representatives. It is just as much 
the province of Congress, or of the Executive, ta 
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decide upon the constitutionality of any matter that 
may properly come before them for their action, as 
it is for the Judiciary when it -comes before them 
for decision. Congress is no more bound by the 
cpinions of the Supreme Judges than are the judges 
by the opinions of Congress. The Constitution vests 
“ the judicial power in a Supreme Court, and in 


such inferior courts.as Congress may from time to’ 


time. ordain and establish.” In all instances, there- 
fore, where suits are prosecuted in the courts of the 
United States, of which the courts have. jnrisdic- 


tion. and decided by the Supreme Court, all such | 


decisions are final. That being the court of the 
last resort, the parties can not appeal, but in all 
-cases are bound to abide by such decision. But, 
as has. been before remarked, no decision of the 
Supreme Court can ke obligatory uponeither of the 
other co-ordinate departments. When either is 
called to the discharge of its appropriate duties, 
that branch, and not the Supreme Court, is the 
judge, under the Constitution, of its own acts. Nor 
are the decisions of the Executive or Legislative 
departments binding upon the judgés of the Supreme 
Court, when acting within their appropriate spheres. 
So long as each of the several departments acts as 
a check upon the other, there is less danger of the 
abuse of power—whether springing from ignorance 
or ublawful ambition. But, it may be asked, how 
constitutional questions are to be settled in the 
event of a non-concurrence of opinion in the co-or- 
dinate departments?’ I answer—by the: people 
through the ballot boxes, For let it be borne. in 
mind, that this Government is emphatically a Go- 
vernment of the people: it emanates from the peo- 
ple—its powers are granted by the people, and are 
to be exercised for their benefit; and, so far at least 
as the representative department is concerned, in 
pursuance of their instructions, whenever they may 
think preper to exercise the right. . All the depart- 
ments of Government, the Executive, the Levisla- 
tive, and the Judiciary, were established by the 
perple to transact their business, agreeably to the 
powers bestowed. Consequently, when contradic- 
tory opinions are entertained by the several depart- 
ments, with regard to the extent of. their constitu- 
tional powers, thé people are. the only tribunal. to 
which the matter in dispute can be properly re- 
ferred; and their decision, proclaimed through the 
ballot box, must be final and conclusive. I am 
aware, sir, that this doctrine will not be very popu- 
lar in certain quarters; but I conceive it, neverthe- 
less, to be in accordance with the genius and spirit 
of our institutions, and maintainable upon strict 
democratic principles. j 
It being admitted, then, that the several depart- 
ments are co-ordinate, and their opinions, therefore, 
not binding upon each other, it remains to be con- 
sidered what weight is due to the decisions of the 
judiciary in favor of the constitationality of a 
United States Bank? Sir, whatever importance I 
might Fe willing to attach to the opinions of such 
an enlightened tribunal on doubtful and intricate 
subjects, T am unwilling to concede to them a con- 
trolling influence in the decision of a question hike 
the one under discussion, when I am furnished with 
a written Constitution for my guide, and in which 
every delegated power is distinctly and accurately 
delineated, both to the natural and the menial eye. 
Sir, I have examined this instrament intently, 
anxiously, and, I trust, honestly ; but no where do 
I find in it a power to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion, Sir, 1 affirm, and hold that Iam able to 
maintain, in defiance of all the arts of sophistry 
and mystification, that the convention which 
framed the Constitution did neither grant any ex- 
press power authorizing Congress to charter a na- 
tional bank, nor intend that any power whatever, 
whether incidental or otherwise, should be exer- 
cised for'such purpose. And, further, that the con- 
vention positively rejected a direct proposition to 
‘empower Congress to incorporate a national bank, 
and repeatedly rejected written propositions to grant 
charters of incorporation. But Jet us first cx- 
amine for a moment the ground assumed by the 
judiciary, in arguing the constitutionality of a na- 
tional bank. By reference toa decision had in the 
ease of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, 
it will be found that the principles upon which 
the judiciary rely are substantial the same which 


prevailed) in 1791, and ushered into’ being 
the first Bank of the United States. The main 
point of the argument of General. Hamil- 


ton, as well as that of the Supreme Court, in sup- 
port of the constitutfonality of a bank, tarns upon 
the alleged -necessity of the measure. The judges, 
as I understand them, acknowledge the absence of 
all express constitutional authority, admit that the 
power can only be derived by implication, and 


only exercised. on the ground of a just necessity. , 


That is,a bankis, constimtional, if it be necessary 
to carry into execution any of the express powers; 
but, if not necessary to that end, or if that end 
can be attained by other appropriate means, then 
it is not constitutional, the power to incorporate 
not being expressly granted to Congress. Upon 
this hypcthesis Congress have no constitutional 
power io charter a national bank, if such bank 
be not absolutely aud indispensably necessary to 
the execution of a specified “power. Query: 
Would even the necessity of the measure justify 
its adoption, without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution? But, sir, it yet remains to be shown 
that a national bank is an essential mean of 
exeenting any of the cnumerated powers, and, 
until this be’ done, the opinions of the judiciary 
avail nothing. Whatever may be the general 
principle affirmed by them, their arguments 
neither make for, nor against, the constitutionality 
af a national bank. It is affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, in the case already alluded to, that “the 
Government which has a right to do an act, and 


‘has imposed on it the daty of performing that act, 


must be allowed to select the means.” Sir, T 
am constrained to doubt the validity of this doc- 
trine, when carried to its fall extent. Suppose we 
putit to the test. Tt is not only the right, but 
the duy of Congress, to ‘regulate com- 
merce,” Dees it follew that they have the 
right to mabe vse of what means. they please, 
in order to accomplish that end? FE so, they may 


‘Incorporate a company for, that purpose, alleging 


that an act of incorporation is a necessary mean 


for the attainment of the end proposed; in other. 


words, that the regulation of commerce conid not 
be so well effected in any other way. And why 
not? There is no constitutional difficulty in the 
way that may not be surmounted with the ladder 
of construction. And if Congress should only hap- 
pen to think that a chartered company would be the 
best mean to “ regulate commerce,” what would 
there be to prevent such incorporation? According 
to the position assumed by the Supreme Court, you 
can first raise this power from an incident, and then 
consider it a principal—confer on it the power of 
legislative: procreation, and authorize the mother 
institition to propagate her bastard progeny in 
every State and Territory in the Union. And why 
not, Tsay? You have all the authority in favor of 
it whieh precedent can furnish, in the charter of the 
late United States Bank. Thai institntion had the 
power conferred upon it by Congress of multiplying 
its progeny at pleasure. Tt bad the power, by vir- 
tue of its charter, to establish branch banks, with- 
out the consent of the States, whenever and where- 
soever it pleased. It had the legislative power 
delegated to it by Congress, in defiance of the 
checks and restraints which the American Consti- 
tutions interpose, of ereating, at its option, other 

anks and other directors; and this power received 
the sanction of the judiciary. If Congress possessed 
the constitutional power to incorporate a moneyed 
institution, such as the late United States Bank, it 
may also possesss the power to charter a com- 
pany, and endow it with the faculty of legislative 
ecun lity, to regulate the commerce of the coun- 
try. Only let Congress adopt. the principle 
that they have the pewer to select what means 
they please, in order to carry into execution a spe- 
cific power, and all the limitations, all the restraints 
which the grant of delegated powers impose, are 
broken down and subverted forever, Sir, I must 
be permifted to say thet I consider this doctrine not 
only false, bat dangerous to liberty. The exercise 
of a diser } 


tionary power in the selection of means, 
must necessarily be limited to such means as are 
strictly proper; and no means that incompatible 
with the principles upon which our Government is 
founded can be proper, however convenient they 


may be. A-chartered monopoly: is:not, can not be; 
& proper mean to carry into effect any ofthe ends of | 
a Government based on the: principles. of political 
equality. Would you consider - the -exercise: of 
exclusive political privileges: as an appropriate means 
to promote the. principle of. equal political rights? 
The idea is absurd upon the very face of it. ee 
Mr. Chairman, I would not wantonly assail the | 
reputation of the judiciary. 1 trust that Lam eape-. 
ble of fairly and honestly appreciating the character. 
of that enlightened and ‘honorable tribunal. -Bút 
however highly I may esteem them for purity of 
purpose and integrity of character, I can not; with. - 
the evidence before me, regard them as unerring: in: 
judgment;; and I trast that the day is far. distant: 
when they will be recognised by Cong ess, or the 
American people, asa body of infallibles. Sir, I 
believe that I am justified in saying, that the circum- 
stances which surround and necessarily operate upcn 
the American judiciary, are unpropitious to liberty; 
thb nature of their office, the tenure by which it 
is held, and the fact of their -non-accounta« 
bility to the people, must—on the known prin- 


< ciples of human nature—have a.tendency torens - 


der them covetous of power, arbitrary and despotic. 
Nor is this all. Indectrinated from thëir youth- in 
the principles and prejudices of English jurists; 
educated ia English books; ever consulting English 
authorities; constantly familiar with monarchical 
doctrines; in a word, all the laws of mental associ- 
ation, wider which their intellects are reared and 
fashioned, are inimical to that boad-based ‘and 
high-toned freedom which the American people de- 
light. to cherish. Ncr will the truth cf this position 
be doubted or denied, by those who are familiar 
with the history of the past; who have studied the 
springs of human. action; reflected upon the nature 
of human power; and observed its constant prone. 
ness to enlarge, or overleap its boundaries. But. 
why appeal io hypotheses, when T can so readily 
summon facts to my aid? . Tue history of the Su- 
preme Court is rife with destimony directly: to’ the 
point, Bya careful examination and: analysis.of 
its decisions, it will be found, that: they -have, in 
most instances, leaned to the side of federal power; 
overlooked the rights of the citizen and of the States; 
and evinced a strong and uniform bias for a con- 
solidated Government. The alien and sedition 
laws-—notoriousiy unconstitutional, and so. pro- 
nounced by Mr. Jefferson and the American peos 
ple—received the sanction of that court. Thesedi- 
tion, or “gag law,” made it an offence, punishable 
by indictment, to publish any thing which even had 
a tendency to bring into disrepute the officers of 
the Government; and many- worthy and patriotic 
citizens were, in pursuance of that nefarious law, 
incarcerated for daring to complain of the oppres- 
sions of their rulers. And this law, unconstitr- 


tional as it was, and subversive of the rights of the 


citizens and of the principles of our Government as 
it was, received the jndicial sanction of the Su- 
preme Court. Sir, I will hazard the declaration, 
and without the fear of contradiction, that, 
if ail the principles which have received the . 
sanction of the jndiciary, were now in full force 
and operation, the American people—bereft of 
all the blessings of a free Constitution—would, 
at this moment, be writhing under the un- 
mitigated oppressions of a heartless, ruthless des- 
potism. And, yet, sir, strange as it may appear, 
there are those among us, notwithstanding their 
knowledge of this truth, and notwithstanding all 
the jedicial libels upon the Constitution, which are 
plain to their eyes and to their understandings, who 
still cleave to that tribunal with all the zeal and 
enthusiasm of infaiuation—regard it as the excla- 
sive depository of wisdom, of freedom, of patriot- 
ism—and its decrees as infallible, fixéd, and immu- 
table, as the flat of fate. G 

But, sir, I will bring the decisions of the judi- 
ciary to a decisive test, viz: the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution with regard to such in- 
stitution. And here, then, I wish it to be borne in 
mind, that the judiciary'Lave uniformly admitted 
that the power to incorporate a national bank was 
not among the enumerated powers of the Constitu- 
tion, and that. it could only be derived by impliea-' 
tion, In admitting that the power in question’ was 
an implied, and not an express powcr, they necessas 
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rily assume that the framers of the Constitution 
intended to. vest in Congress a power which they 
omitted to specify; for surely it could not be pretended 
by an intelligent body of men, such as compose 
our judiciary, that Congress possessed the con- 
stitutional; power to do an act which the Con- 
stitution no where expressly authorizes, and 
which the framers of that instrument evidently 
intended. to interdict. This doctrine of construc- 
tion, therefore, rests entirely upon. the known or 
supposed intentions of the convention which framed 
the Constitution. It is incumbent, therefore, on 
those who allege, in the absence of all direct au- 
thority, that. Congress . possess an implied power’ 
to incorporate a national bank, to show, at /eust, 
that the convention did not intentional/y withhold 
the said power from Congress. Now, sir, if this 
can not be done, but, on the contrary, if it can be 
proved that the subject in question was agitated 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
that propositions were there made to invest Con- 
gress with power to carter a bank, and that all 
propositions having that object in view were re- 
jected by the convention, it necessarily follows, 
that Congress possess no such power, whether ex- 
press or implied—the decision of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary notwithstanding. I then 
take this ground: that, inasmuch as there is no ex- 
press constitutional authority given to Congress to 
charter a bank, and as the framers of the Cunsti- 
tution repeatedly and deliberately rejected all pro- 
positions to vest in Congress power to grant acts of 
meorporation of whatever description, that Con- 
gress, therefore, are as virtually and morally pro- 
hibited from granting a bank charter (inits national 
capacity) as if the Constitution contained an ex- 
press prohibilory clause with regard to it. I repeat, 
that thisis my ground; and if I can show that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend to vest 
in Congress power to grant acts of incorporation of 
any kind, but designed/y withheld such power, then 
the constitutional right to charter a bank, does not, 
and can not, belong to Congress. In order to show 
what were the views entertained on the subject of a 
national bank, as well.as of every other species of 
incorporation, by the framers of the Constitntion, 
it will be necessary to consult the journal of the con- 
vention, as well as the statements of several of the 
delegates after the convention rose. But previous 
to introducing these authorities, I will state—what 
‘is already known to the commiltee—that there were 
two parues in the convention, who held opposing 
views relative to the form and character of the Go- 
vernment proposed to be established. The one, 
advocated a supreme national or consolidated, the 
other, a federal form of Government. The latter 
eventually triumphed. The friends of a supreme 
Government, after being defeated in all their direct 
efforts, endeavored to accomplish their purpose by 
indirect means, as fully appears by the following 
extract from “Taylor's New Views of the Consti- 
tution: á 
“August 18. It was proposed to empower the Legislature of 
the United Sates, (the word national is now dropi) ‘to grant 
charters of incorporation in cages where the public good may 
require them, and the authority of a single State may be in- 
competent; to establish a university; to encourage, by proper 
remiums and provisions, the advancement of useful know- 
lelge and discoveries; to establis rminaries for the promotion 
of literature and ‘the aris and sciences; to grant-charters of 
jacorporation; to establish institutions, rewards, and immu- 
nities, for the promotion ofa ulture, comroerce, an} maru- 
factures; and to regulate st on the post-reads,’ which, with 
other propositions, were referred to the committee of July 23d. 
“September 14. ‘Question, To tk of meorp 
tion for canals, et cetera; negatived. ‘Yo establish a univer: ty; 
negatived,’ 
“Their rejection was a necessary consequence of substituting 
a Federal! tor the National Government, zealously contended f 
from the 29th of May tothe Mth of September. “It was obvious 
that powers to establish corporations, prescribe the mode of 
education, patronize local improvements, and bestow rewards 
and immranities for the promotien of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, would certainly swallow upa Federal, and 
introduce a National Goversment. BWhen, therefore, a federal 
sysiem obtained the preference, it would have been inconsistent 
with the high degree of intelligence possessed by the members 
of the convention, to have permitted their determination to bs 
defeated by these indirect attempts. This intelligence was 
assailed by the soothing but insidious restriction, that the pow- 
ers to incorporate, grant exclusive privileges, and exercise 
every species of patrcnage, were only to be exercis:d “ in cases 
where the public good may require it.” The same soothing 
but insidious argument is now addressed to the intelligence of 
the public, to justify an exercise of the very powers which the 
intelligence of the convention withhek! from e Federal Govern- 
rent; and whether the promise of publie good, has been 
fallacious or fulfilled by the monopolies of currency, of manu: 
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factures, and the exténsion of federal patronage, the public 
can decide. Yet, whatever may have been their temporary 
effect, it is obvious that the enlightened framers of the Consti- 


tution considered the condition of public good, as an enlarge-- - 
ment, and not a restriction of power; and that it would defeat 


all_the limitations of the Constitution; by which a Federal 
Government could be formed or sustained. It was a pretext 


_which would fit every encroachment or usurpation; and no 


powers could be more indefinite and sovereign than those of 
granting exclusive privileges, bestowing rewards and immuni- 
ties upon the three comprehensive interests of society, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, and patronising capitalists, 
paupers,knowledge,and ignorance. Such a nest of powers,though 


“exhibited as sleeping in the bed of public good, hore so strong 


a resemblance to the old bed of justice in France, which was the 
repository of evil as well as good, thit they were ail rejected. 
It was evident that they would be sufficient to re-hatch the 
strangled national form of Government; and the convention 
having finally preferted the federal form, thought that no good 
to the public could result. from such powers, which would re- 
compense it for the evils it would sustain from. the subversion 
of that form., The convention saw, that if Congress could 
exercise such powers for the public good, itmight, upon the 
same ground, usurp any powers whatsoever, and in rejecting 
the prepositions decided between investing that body with a 
general or limited federal authority. Hence the power to regu- 


late commerce was not intended to revive the rejected proposi- . 


tions te empower Congress i0 bestow rewards upon agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. Hence the rejected propo- 
sition to empower Congress to direct the exercise of the judicial 
power, can not enable it to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; and, for the same reason, a power to make 
war can not revive the rejected power to make canals, or to 
perform any of those ef celeros, whatever they were, re- 
ferred to by the journal. If these sweeping and indefinite 
sovereign powers, ev all powers thought by those who exercise 
them to be necessary for the public good, with an et, cetera 
besides, though proposed and rejected, do yct pass to Congress 
under the Constitution, then the battle between the national 
and federal partics in the convention terminated quite contrary 
to the vsual course of things; the vanquished were victorious, 
and the victorious were vanquished; and if they were new 
alive, one party would be as much surprised to ciscover that it 
had carried the consolidating propositions which it had lost, ax 
the other that it had lost the federal principles which it carried. 
The spectacle of the slain rising up alive, and the living falling 
down dead, could not have been expected by cither. 

“No powers can be more sovereign and arbiuary than those of 
deciding and doing whatever may administer ʻo the public 
good. and of pilfering private property by privileges, partialiues, 
premiums, monopolies, rewards, and immunities; nor, more 
capable of reaching any end. Had the rejection of such pow- 
ers been unnecessary for the security of a federal form ef 

Yovernment, the convention might have still been justifiable 
for the act. as de ming them tyrannical, fraudulent, and op- 
pressive. Did the convention reject them in fact, and replant 
them in masquerade? {discern no evidence in the journal to 
excite such a suspicion. Colonel Hamilton, fay from discerning 
the supposed ingennity of sinking a national form of Govern- 
ment in a lake of obscurity, to be fished up by a long line of 
constructions, when it might be safer to avow the intentions, 
scems to have quitied the convention iu despair, soon after the 
failure of his project. Mr Randolph, undoubtedly influenced 
by having Jost. his plan also. refused to sign the Constitution, 
And though Mr. Madison and Colonel Hamilton both signed it, 
and Mr. Randolph supporte#it in the Virginia convention they. 
must have been influenced by the patriotic motive of effecting 
some good, though they could not accomplish all which they 
attempted. These are strong reasons to prove that the gentlé- 
men who hac contended for a supreme national Government, 
anil of whose prepositions for that purpose not one was adopted 
by the Constitution, dit not imagine they hail succeeded.” 


It appears that the indirect and insidious means 
(which were intended to be exercised through the 
medium of incorporations and exclusive privi- 
leges) of the consolidatienists, to establish a su- 
preme national Government, shared the same fate 
in the convention, as did their more open and di- 
rect efforts. Eut, sir, let us proceed to examine the 
evidence on the point in question, in the order in 


which it stands on the journal of the convention. 


On the 29th of May, the third day afier the conven- 
tion had formed a quorum, Mr. Pinckney, dele- 
gate from South Carolina, submitted the plan of a 
constitution, in which he proposed to bestow on 
Congress the power “to borrow money,” &c. &e. 
After various propositions, plans, and resolutions, 
had been sufficiently debated— 

Feki was moved and seconded that the procecdings of the con- 
vention for the establishment of anational Government, except 
what respects the supreme executive, Le referred toa commit. 
tee for tne purpose of reporting a constitntion, confarmably to 
the proceedings aforesaid—which passed unanimouly in the af- 
firmative.” 

On the 24th of July, the committee, consisting of 
five, were chosen, and on the 6th of August, the 
committee reperted the “draft of a Constitation,” 
and among other powers proposed to he given to 
Congress were the following: ‘To lay and collect 
taxes, to borrow money, and emit bills on the credit 
of the United States.” 

On the 16th of August, when this “ draft of a 
Constitution” was under discussion, and particu- 
larly the power last above mentioned: 

“Tt was moved and seconded to strike ont the words ‘and 
emi! bills’ out of the eighth clause of the first section of the se- 
venth article—which passed in the affirmative. j 

‘Yeas. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, 9. Nays, New Jersey, Maryland, 2.” 


The convention, after having denied to Congress 


| the power to emit bills of credit—which power had 


been possessed by the confederation—deemed pro- 
per to extend a like prohibition to the State Go- 
vernments; this subject was decided on the 28th 


' day of August, when the 12th article was under 


consideraticn: 


“Yt was moved and seconded to insert the words ‘nor emit 
bills of credit,’ after the word ‘money,’ which passed in the afo- 
firmative.” 


On the 18th of August, as. has already been: 
shown, two different propositions were made to au~ 
thorize Congress to grant acts of incorporation, and 
were both rejected. On the 14th of September, the: 
power to create corporations was again proposed 
to be vested in Congress, but was again, and for 
the third and last time, rejected, (see journal.) Thus 
far the journal of the convention. I would now 
ask the attention of the committee to the state- 
ments made by the members of the convention. 

Luther Martin, a delegate from the State of' 
Maryland, in his disclosures to the Legislature of’ 
that State, makes the following remarks: 


“By our original articles of confederation, the Congress haye> 
power to borrow money and emit bills of credit on the crudit 
of the United States; agreeable to which was the report on this 
system as made by the committee of detail. When we cane 
to this part of the report, a motion was made to strike out. the 
words ‘ta emit bills of credit; against the motion we nvrged, 
that it would be improper to deprive the Congress of that power}. 
that it would be & novelty unprecedented to establish a Go- 
vernment which shoutd not have such authority. That it was 
impossible to look ferward into futurity so far asto decide, that 
events might not happen that should render the exercise of 
such a power absolutely necessary; and that we doubted, 
whether If a war should take place it would be possible for this 
country to defend itself, without having recourse to paper 
credit, in which case there wold be a necessity of becoming a 
prey to our enemies, or violating the Constitution of our Go. 
vernment; and that, considering the administration of the Go- 
vernment would be principally in the hands of the wealthy, 
there could be little reason to: fear an abuse of the power by 
an unnecessary or injurious exercise of it, But, sir, a majority 
of the convention, being wise beyond every event, and being- 
willing to risk any political evil rather than admitthe idea of a 
paper emission, in any possible case, refused to wust this aus 
thority to a Govemment, to which they were lavishing the most 
ualimited powers of taxation, and to the mercy of which they - 
were willing blindiy to trust the liberty and property of the - 
citizens of every State in the Union; and they erased that: 
clause from the system.”—Elliol’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 413. 

“ By the tenth section, every State is prohibited from ewit». 
ting bills of credit. As it was reported by the committee of” 
de a'l, the States were only prohibited from emitting thesrwith-- 
out the consent of Congress: but the convention was sc.smitien 
with the paper money dread, that they insisted the prohibition: 
should be absolute. It was my opinion, sir, that the States: 
ought not to be totally deprived of the right to emit bills of’ 
credit, and that as we had not given an authority to the Gene- 
ral Government for that purpose, it was the more neccesary to 
retain it in the States. I- considered that this State, and sóme 
others, have formerly received. great benefit from paper emis- 
sions, and thatif public and private credit should once more be: 
restored, such emissions may hereafter be equally advantageous; ; 
anil further, that it is impossible to foresee that events may not. 
take place which shall render paper money of absolute neces. 
sity; and it was my opinion if this power was not to be ex y- 
cised by a State without the permission of the General Go- 
vernment it ought to be satisfactory even to those who were 
the most haunted by the apprehensions of paper money; F 
therefore thought it my Quty to vote against this part of the: 
system. 

“The same section, also, puts it out of the power of the: 
States to make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in; 
payment of debts, or to pass any law impairing the obligatiora 
of contracts.” — Ih. p., 422. 

“ March the 11th, 1798.—When the bank bil was under dixi- 
cussion in the House of Represéntatives, Judge Wilson came 
in, and was standing by Baldwin. Baldwin reminded him of 
the following fact which passed in “ the grand convention.» 
Among the enumerated powere given to Congress, was ime to 
erect corporations. Itwason debate struck out. Several par- 
ticuiar powers were then proposed. Among others, Robert 
Morris proposed to give Congress a power to establish a na- 
lionalhank. Gouverneur Morris opposed it, observing that it 
was extremely doubtful whether the Constitution they were 
framing could ever be passed at all by the people of America; 
that to give it ite best chance, however, they should make it as 
palatable as possible, and pul nething into it not very essential, 
which might raise up enemies; that bis coleagne (Robert Mor- 
tis) well knew that ‘a! ank’ was in their State (Pennsylvania) 
the very watch wordof party; that a bank had been the great 
bone of contention between the two parties of the State, from 
the establishment of their Constitution, having been erected, 
put down, erected again, as either party preponderated; thar. 
therefore, to insért this power, would instantly enlisi against 
the whole instrument, the whole of the anti bank party ip Penn- 
sylvania. Whereupon it was rejected, as was every other spe- 
cial power, except that of giving copy-rights to authors, and 
patents to inventors; the general power of incorporating being 
whittled down to this shred. Wilson agreed to the fact. Jef- 
ferson’s Memoirs 


Now, sir, let us consider, for a moment, the 


-several statements made by the delegates to the 


convention, and of Mr. Jefferson, in connection with 
the evidence contained in the journal, and see if an 
array of testimony be not presented in opposition 
to the unfounded and impudent assumption—that 
it was the intention of the convention to authorize 
Congress to “emit bills of credit”—that is decisive 
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and overwhelming. It appears by the disclosures 
of Luther Martin, as well as by the original jour- 
nal, that propositions were repeatedly made, in the 
convention, to authorize Congress to emit “bills of 
credit,” and that all propositions to that effect, were 
the most signally rejected! Ii is expressly stated by 
Attorney General of Maryland,thata majority of the 
convention “were willing to risk any political evil 
rather: than admit the idea of a paper emission in 
any possible case; and that they (the convention) 
“erased that clause from thesystem.” And again, 


when speaking of the extension of the prohibition - 


to the States, he remarks: that “the convention 
were SO smitten with the paper money dread, that they 
insisted the prohibition should be absolute!” So 
that both Congress and the States, as we have 
already seen, are prohibited by the Constitution 
from “emitting bills of credit; or from issuing 
paper money, “in any possible case.” It is 
contended by Mr. Gallatin, in his “Considera- 
tions on the currency,” &c. that bank bills and 
bills of credit are one and the same thing. He 
remarks: “the Constitution of the United States 
prohibits every State from issuing bills of credit; 
now, the bills emitted by a bank,” he adds, 
“are to all intents and ‘purposes bills of 
credit.” -And hence he concludes, that the State 
whieh creates such bank, violates the Constitu- 
tion. Ifthe bills issued by the State banks, are to 
all intents and purposes “bills of credit,” in the 
constitutional sense, as Mr. Gallatin contends—and 
Tam not disposed to dispute the point with him at 
present—then would bills issued by a United States 
bank also be bills of credit. If a State, therefore, 
by issuing bills of credit, or by incorporating a 
bank for that purpose, violates the Constitution, 
Congress, by doing the same thing, equally violates 
that instrument; because, as has. already been 
shown, the power to “emit bills of credit,” was 
‘withheld from Congress as well as from the States. 
The reason why a prohibitory clause was notin- 
corporated into the Constitution in relation to the 
United States, as well as to the State Governments, 
is obvious. By the articles of confederation, Con- 
gress were expressly authorized to “emit bills of 
credit.” This power had been exercised by Con- 
gress, and the evil effects resulting from it, in the 
shape of continental money, were in evidence be 
fore the members of the convention at the time of 
framing the Constitution. The framers of the 
Constitution, admonished by the history of the past, 
wisely and patriotically endeavored to guard their 
country from a similar evilin future, by excluding 
from the new Constitution the power which had 
been conferred on Congress by the articles of con- 
federation, as well as by prohibiting the exercise. of 
that power to the State. Governments. 

Congress are, by the Constitation, not only de- 
prived of the power of “emitting bills of credit,” or 
of “issuing paper money in any possible case,” 
but expressly limited in the exercise of their power, 
with regard to the currency, to the coining of gold 
and silver, and to the regulation of the value of fo- 
reign coin. And when Congress have done this, 
they have done all that the Constitution requires or 
permits them to do on the subject of the currency. 

Having shown that the power to “emit bills of 
eredit” is not delegated to Congress, and that such 
was the “dread of paper money” entertained by 
the convention, thet they withheld from Congress 
the power to issue, or cause to be issued, such 
‘money “in any. possible case,” I might dismiss 
this part of the subject without further remark; but 
asitismy wish to putan end to all doubt and 
cavil, I will, even at the hazard of using te- 
dious repetitions, again refer to the important fact, 
that it was repeatedly proposed in convention 
to vest Congress with power to grant charters of 
incorporation, and that all such propositions were 
rejected in every instance, and under every modi- 
fication. This position has been fully established 
by the journal of the convention, as has been al- 
ready shown, as well as by the statements of able 
and honorable members of that body. Mr. Madi- 
sonin his reply to General Hamnilton’s arguments 
in favor of a national bank, informs us that “a 
power to grant charters of incorporation had been 
proposed in theċonvention, and rejected.” Messrs. 

ldwin and Wilson, both distinguished members 
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of the federal convention, have informed us, through - 


Mr. Jefferson, that among the enumerated powers 
(‘“proposed to be) given to Congress was one to erect 
corporations;” and that “it was, on deliberation, 
struck out.” And further, that “Robert Morris 
proposed to give Congress power to establish a na- 
tional bank;” and that the preposition was opposed 
by Gouverneur Morris, on the ground that it would 
be unpopular with the people. This proposition 
was also rejected by the convention. Well, sir, we 
are at length. enabled satisfactorily to determine 
whether a power to grant charters of incorporation 
be a substantive or incidental power. That it was 
not regarded as an incidental power by those mem- 
bers of the convention who were the advocates of 
incorporations, is evident from the fact that they 
proposed to class it with the entmerated and substan- 
live powers. And that it was not ‘considered as 
incidental by those members who opposed it, is 
equally manifest from the reasons urged. by them 
in debate against it. They opposed it, not 
on the ground that it could be derived by im- 
plication, but on the broad democratic principle, 
that it was incompatible with the character of the 
Government which they had been delegated to 
establish, and becanse its exercise would be dan- 
gerous to the, liberties of the people. The position 
assumed by the judiciary, therefore, that the power 
to charter a national bank is an incidental power, is 
condemned and contradicted by the unanimous 
sense of the convention. The convention, by deli- 
berately withholding from Congress the power to 
grant charters of incorporation, for both general 
and special purposes, thereby clearly and indispu- 


tably discountenanced and condemned the principle. - 


Yes, sir, it was the principle of exclusive privileges 
and of chartered monopolies to which they were 
opposed, and which they promptly, sternly rejected, 
as often as introduced, and in whatsoever shape pre- 
sented. And will it be pretended that the authors of 
the Constitution, after having thus repeatedly and 


unqualifiedly disapproved and repudiated the prin- 
‘ciple, still recognised and approved it in the shape- 


ofa bank charter, in its most dangerous, revolting, 
and malignant aspect? Who is prepared to accuse 
the authors of the Constitution with such palpable 
inconsistency, or culpable duplicity? Sir, I am 
compelled to believe that the man who affirms that 
the framers of the Constitution, after having rejected 
all propositions to grant charters of incorporation, 
whether for general or special purposes, intended, at 
the same time, to authori ress to charter a 
national bank, holds in light estimation, either the 
character of that body, or his own honor. 

Mr. Chairman, I will, in a few words, conclude 
my remarks on this branch of the subject. It is 
admitted, on all hands, that ours is a Government 
of specific and limited powers. In the language 
of the Constitution: 

“The powers not delegats.. to the United Siates by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited ly it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The power to grant charters of incorporation 
was not delegated to Congress, nor intended to be so, 


-by the convention which formed the Constitution, 


and, consequently, can not be exercised without 
violating that instrament. And, with a perfect 
knowledge of this fact, with a full and perfect un- 
derstanding that the convention purposely with- 
held. from Congress the power to “emit bills of 
credit,” or paper money, “in any possible case;” 
that they also prohibited the granting of charters 
of incorporation of every kind and description; I 
can not, I say, with all that information before me, 
consent to vote in favor of any incorporation, and 
especially a bank charter, which stands doubly con- 
demned by the framers of the Constitution, No, 
sir: were I to do so, with the evidence before me, 
I should consider that I had sinned against light 
and knowledge—sinned past recovering’and past 
forgiveness, and shouid ever regard myself as a 
perjured man—perjured both in the eyes of God 
and of my country. 

But, sir, the American people are opposed to a 
national bank. ‘The knowledge cf this fact—and 
no man can plead ignorance with regard to it 
—I should suppose would be a sufficient rea- 
son why the people’s representatives should op- 
pose it. Formy own part, six, were í to support any 


i of political economy, and that, the 


measure which has been so:generally and emp 
cally condemned by the people; I should 
that I had grossly outraged public opinion; 
the. majesty of the people, disregarded theit expres 
wishes, and betrayed their best interests.’ An isir; 
I can not conceive:how: any honorable geutlematy. 
who claims to ‘be a republican—-who. professes to 

entertain adue regard for publie opinion, ‘and a 
willingness to act in obedience to the.expressed Will 
of the majority—ean possibly yield his support to a> 
measure that has heen:so recently, so’ repeatedly, 
and so signally condemned by ihat majority.” Shall 

I be told that the people would take this new insti- 

tution into favor, provided it were established; and 

that they would cherish and sustain it hereafter? 
Let not gentlemen lay the “flattering unction. to 

their souls.” . No, sir, the history of the late bank 

is too fresh in their. recollections. The people of 

this country are too prudent and too wise not to. be 

admonished and profited by- the teachings of. the 

past. They are too jealous of their rights—too 

much enamored of liberty, to regard, with favor, a 

monster that might, at its- pleasure, ‘violate. those. 
rights and crush that liberty.: : And gentlemen who 
act upon the supposition that the American people. 
will ever become the friends and willing supporters’ 
of an institution so hostile to the spirit of: freedom; « 
err as widely as would have erred the friends of the 

infant Bacchus, had they commended him to the 

arms of Juno for succor and protection. i 


But, sir, we are told. by.the board of trade, and 
others friendly to a national bank, that the general 
welfare of the country requires at our hands * 
the establishment of such an institution. For 
one, sir, I am disposed to doubt the correctness 
of this proposition, Iam strongly inclined to the © 
opinion that these modest patriots are not quite so 
well qualified as they imagine, to decide what 
would, or what would not, promote the public good. 

I have yet to learn, that those gentlemen are more 
deeply skilled in the. science of - government and 
cleri ; 


watmer regard for the public weal; than“ those of 
other pursnits and of a different political faith, 
I håve yet to learn that they are benevolent and 
patriotic beyond their generation, or that they have 
been anointed with the oil of wisdom above their 
fellows. Sir, whence comes their authority to 
decide what measures shall, or shall not, ‘be 
adopted inreference to the general welfare? When, 
and how, were they constituted and appointed 
conservators and guardians of the public inte- 
rests, that they thus ape the language of suprema- 
cy, and assume. the tone of oracular wisdom? Have 
not the great mass of the people had sufficient èx- 
perience with regard to a national bank? have they’ 
not felt its benefits and evils, its’ advantages: 
ab disadvantages; and have they not‘condemneéd! 
it-—I had almost said, with the voice of unanimity? 
And shall they be deemed incompetent. to judge of 
the utility, character, and tendency of ‘such an in- 
stitution? Sir, by what other criterion than that 
of public sentiment, clearly expressed and fairly 
ascertained, shall we judge of a public measure? 
Shall we adopt the views and opinions of the few, ` 
to the exclusion of the many? Shall we not allow 
the great majority to determine what is, as well as 
what is not, for their welfare? And have not that 
majority solemnly Cecreed, in a voice that is still 
ringing in our ears, that a national bank is nota 
national benefit, but a national evil; that it is nota 
public blessing, but a publie curse? If we regard i 
public sentiment, therefore, as a proper test of this. 
méasure, we must necessarily decide against it. > 
We are bound to believe that it would not be pro- 
ductive of public good, as represenied by the peti- 
tioners; but of public mischief, as" declard bya” 
majority of the people. It will: not be disputed, 
but that any class of citizens have a right to ask, 
at the hands of Government, the adoption of such 
measures, or the enactment of such'laws, as may, — 
in their opinion, subserve . their interests: provided 
always, that such measures, or Jaws, do. not con- 
flict with. othér’ interests of the State, or revolt the 
“ stomach of the’ public sense.” A national bank 
does both; and has, consequently, no claims to 
favorable regard of. Congress. PE 
Sir, let us ‘consider, for a moment, whether we 


can look with safety or propriety, for wise, patsto- 
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tic, disintéresied .or salutary counsel from the 
source whence’ the petitions and demands for a 
national bank proceed.. Do we find the patriotic, 
the clear-headed and honest-hearted yeomanry and 
mechanics of.the country clamoring for a national 
bank? : No, sir. No—the productive aud laboring 
classes appeciale their political welfare too highly, 
to desire. such an institution. ‘The great majority 
of bank advocates are to be found among the non- 
producers—the traffickers and speculators of the 
country—children “of lofty hopes and low desires,” 
most of whom are peculiarly affected by the pre- 
sent pressure of the times. And would it be the: 
part of wisdom to give heed to’ counsel emana- 
ting from such sources? Can it be reasonably ex- 
pected, that men relying solely upon bank facili- 
ties—-men suddenly disappointed in their high ex- 
pectations of immediate wealth and consequent 
influence, would be the most competent to direct 
the action of Government and control the des- 
tinies of the nation, at such a conjuncture?) No, 
sir—their. habits of life—of thinking—their pe- 
culiar situation—the circumstances which influ- 
ence their judgments, and impel them to action— 
aill—all conspire to disqualify them fcr the task. 
We know, sir, that it is more natural for men in 
affliction—-whether physical or political—to have 
recourse to palliatives—to immediate and. temporary 
expédiénts, than to deliberate on the means neces- 
sary to secure permanent relief. 


: gentlemen come forward, as the country-expected 


“our bills a month ago, they would have afforded 
| immediate and general relief to every part of the 
Union. Instead of that, what have we seen? Op- 
position to every measure of relief. When we 
proposed to relieve the Treasury from its engage- 
ment to deposite nine millions with the States, we 
were told of the millions due from the merchants 
and the banks. The bonds were. not to be post- 
poned to reheve our debtors from.the necessity of 
purchasing ‘specie at. a premium, and to aid the 
i banks.in’an early resumption of specie payments. 
-Our southwestern banks were to be calied upon 
to pay their balances, by distressing their debtors, 
and at a crisis when specie in that part of the Union 
-was at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. premium. 
All this was to be done, at a moment when trade 
was paralysed, and credit destroyed, ror the purpose 
of depositing nine millions with the States! The 
issue of ten millions of Treasury notes too—a 
measure calculated to give general relief in the 
present condition of our internal exchanges and 
circulation—that measure was resisted. The in- 
terests of the Treasury, and of the country, were 
to be set aside, in order to furnish a stock to our 
capitalists, or to enable the Bank of the United 
States to purchase its bonds at its own price! And 
now, when it is proposed to separate the Treasury 
from the banking institutions of the country, 
to dissolve that fatal union which has contributed 
so largely to disturb their operations, and to shatter 
the fortunes of trade, a proposition is made to re- 
unite them by stronger bonds, and to perpetuate 
their mutual embarrassments, 

Relief has not been the order of the day with 
gentlemen, They had no measure to propose to 
calm the agitations of trade, to revive confidence, 
and to give a new impulse to the prosperity of the 
country. Their movements were of another cha- 
racter. Agitation was the order of the day; and, 
at the moment when the country anticipated prompt 
relief, we have found ourselves in the midst of 
another panic session. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Sergeant) has told us of “the awful 
winter” approaching, and we have heard from all 
quarters the old war-cry of a national bank or a 
revolution. The removal of the deposites, the 
specie circular, and all the stale subjects of debate 
for five years past, have been revived. Prepara- 
tion is evidently made for a third campaign for a 
Bank of the United States—that. sovereign remedy 
for all the calamities brought upon the country by 
the mal-administration of our late President. 

Sir, although these subjects are stale, it is useful 
to consider them at a time when we may justly ap- 
preciate them, and in connection with the inquiry 
into the causes of the recent revulsion and the ge- 
neral suspension of specie payments. As to the 
specie circular, I shall soon dismiss that. What 
was its operation? It increased the specie in the 
western deposite banks, in thirteen months, some 
three millions and a half. And whence was this 
amount drawn? From the ports on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, into which there were at the same 
time flowing more than ten millions of coin and 
bullion beyond the amount exported. Was- the 
deposite in the western banks special? No: every 
dollar of it might have been returned. It might 
have been drawn by the banks on the Atlantic and 
the Gulf; and would have been drawn, had they 
not been, at the’ same time, receiving three times 
the amount from abroad. Such, sir, is the whole 
currency operation of the specie circular—that 
measure which seems, in the estimation of gentle- 
men, to have been the terrible author of all the ca- 
lamities of the commercial world. According to 
their argument, it followed the swift current of the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, and swept 
away the most eminent houses in that city. It took 
the course of the Gulf Stream, and gave a shock to 
every city on the Atlantic. It prostrated more than 
a hundred of the most enterprising merchants of 
New York; crossed the Atlantic, shook the royal 
exchange, and continued its disastrous course 
throughout all Europe. But, sir, the most remark- 
able performance of this tremendous measure we 
did not hear of for some months after it was issued. 
‘Before it visited the two continents. on our side, it 


“REMARKS OF MR. CAMBRELENG, 
Ov New York, 

In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837—~ 
On the bill imposing additional duties on public 
officers, as depositories of the public money, and 
requiring the payment of the revenue in specie, 
or evidences of public debt. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that an apology was 
certainly due to the members of the committee for 
throwing himself upon their indulgence at so late 
an hour, worn out as they all were by daily and 
nightly sessions. He had hitherto abstained from 
debate, anxiously desiring the early passage of the 
important measures reported; and he should not 
now have addressed the committee, but for the 
strange character of the proceedings of the House 
during the present session, called, as it was, under 
extraordinary cirsumstanees. The banks had sus- 
pended specie payments; the Government, with a 
surplus of forty-two millions and a half, found its 
‘Treasury embarrassed; and there was every reason 
to expect that it would soon be without means to 
meet its currentexpenditures. Trade was also pa- 
ralysed, by a revulsion more violent than any that 
had hitherto checked the onward course of the pros- 
perity of this country. 

Called together, Mr. Chairman, under such cir- 
cumstances, I had supposed that whatever might 
be oar opinions of past events, or of our mutual 
errors, we should come here prepared, without 
regard to party, to provide a common remedy for 
a common calamity. I had thought that we should 
be unanimously disposed to relieve our Treasury 
from: its embarrassment, in a mode calculated to aid 
most extensively in giving renewed activity to 
our internal circulations, and in reviving trade. 
Judge, then, of my surprise to see every measure 
recommended by the President not only opposed, 
but its passage retarded by every movement 
that could embarrass the proceedings of this 
House. So far from aiding usin our measures, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) 
told us that he would not “ raise his finger to relieve 
the Treasury from its embarrassments.” (Mr. 
Cushing explained.) I am happy, sir, that the 
gentleman is penitent. I understood him as the 
reporters did; (Mr. C. said his remark had not 
been correctly reported.) But the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Menefce) a gentleman who from 
his debut. here promises to be an ornament to this 
House, indeed he is already so—that gentleman 
went, further still, and. rejoiced at the embarrass- 
ments of. yeasyry. f 

The spirit of party must be violent indeed, when 
it makes war upon the Treasury of our own Go- 
vernment, instituted for the common benefit. Had 
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‘they would do;-had they united with us, and passed ` 
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actually passed through the globe, and produced an 


earthquake in the Celestial Empire. In this revul- 
sion, the Hong merchant was the first victim. Mr. 
Chairman, the question is unworthy of argument— 
it is fit only for ridicule. { was glad to hear the 
learned and travelled gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Legare) who ‘addressed the Committee 
this morning, do justice to the specie circular, and 
admit that but for that, Heaven knows “ where we 
should have gone.” Sir, if that specie circular, and 


‘the London bankers’ circular—a measure ill-timed, 


sudden, and overwhelming-—if both these circulars 
had been issued twelve months earlier, it would 
have saved, on both sides of the Atlantic, many a 
merchant from bankruptcy, and thousands of fami- 
lies from poverty and want. 


Equally unsubstantial is the charge against the 
late administration for drawing specie from Eu- 
rope. if gentlemen would reflect upon the opera- 
tion of the measures of Congress and of Parliament, 
adopted upon no party grounds, and upon the effect 
of a constant influx of capital from the old to the 
new world, they would find no difficulty in account- 
ing for our heavy importations of specie for some 
years past. They will find the foundation laid by 
the act of Parliament of 1833, and our coin law of 
1834. The former made Bank of England notesfa 
lawful tender; dispensed, in some measure, with the 
use for guld, and encouraged its exportation; while 
the latter raised the price of gold above the Eu- 
ropean standard, and facilitated its importation into 
this country. The act of 1834 was the first mea- 
sure ever adopted by us calculated to fortify the 
basis of our commercial credit, and to secure a just 
portion of the metallic currency of the world. Had 
the Bank of England not suspended specie pay- 
ments for twenty-five years, we should long since 
have discovered and corrected the error in our coin 
laws. Had we revised them forty years ago, ‘the 
trade of this country would have rested on a more 
stable foundation than it now does. For years we 
were mere tradersin currency. We drew it from the 
islands and countries south of us, and exported our 
silver to China and our gold chiefly to Europe, 
even after the expense of coining. We have latterly 
exported little to China, less than three millions 
in five years; and the course of trade, and the ope- 
ration of the coin laws of England, France, and 
this country, do not authorize us to anticipate its 
steady exportation as heretofore. In the last fifteen 
years we have imported abcut eighty-seven mil- 
hons from the countries and islands south of. us, 
and there is always a current of coin and bullion 
setting in from that direction. There’ will be no 
difficulty now in securing a substantial basis for 
trade, if our State Legislatures do not banish specie 
from the country, and if we separate our revenue 
from our bank note circulations. 


If we would ascertain the causes of the recent re- 
vulsion, we should be obliged to go back toa very 
ancient date. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sergeant) has truly told us that all countries 
are liable to revulsions, whatever be the character 
of their currency. When credit is abused, an ex- 
plosion must follow; and credit has been sometimes 
abused excessively, even in countries with a métal- 
lic currency. But, sir, the gentleman was obliged 
to go back a century for the explosion in France; 
and that explosion was an affair of the King, who, 
in December, 1718, took Law’s bank’ into his own 
hands. Wherever Governments permit paper to 
be substituted for the precious metals, revulsions 
must become an every day. affair, and their vio- 
lence is also very much increased by mercantile 
notes and bills, issued in exchange for credit, the 
whole of which explodes at every, revulsion, and 
steadily increases the amount of bankruptcy. The 
rapid growth of this country, and the bold and en- 
terprising character of our trade, render us more 


‘Hable than other countries to frequent and violent 


revulsions. 

But, sir, all these causes combined, have never 
before produced a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, in time of peace, in any country. ; We must 


seek for other causes for an event so extraordinary. 
| It is possible that the circular of the. London bank- 
ers, issued; we may say, by ‚order of the Bank of 
‘England, and coming suddenly upon the trading . 
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and banking interests of this country, might have 
produced it; but it is by no means certain. 


There was, however, a manifest cause of this 


suspension, in the connection of our Treasury with 
the banking and trading interests of the country, 
under which they had to encounter the pressure of 
the deposite act, and, what was more powerful still, 
the hostility of: the Bank of the United States and 
its friends, I do not refer to the deposite act with 
a disposition to criminate gentlemen who supported 
it. The surplus was an evil.’ They discharged 
whit they considered a paramount duty in getting 
rid of it; but they did not foresee the disastrous con: 
Sequences which would follow the sudden with- 
drawal of so large an amount from the banks at 
such a crisis. That was not, hewever, the only 
measure. ‘There was a supplementary act which 
you yourself, Mr. Chairman, (Mr. Smith of Maine 
- being in the chair,) moved out of its order and car- 
ried through this House at midnight on the last 
night of the session. That act authorized the im- 
mediate transfer of the public money from bank to 
bank, and State to State; and it was for executing 
both these laws together that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been so unjustly censured. Let us 
suppose, sir, that England hada surplus of five 
hundred millions of dollars which, in a ratio to her 
revenue, would be equivalent to our forty millions. 
Suppose it to be deposited in the local banks, and 
that Parliament had ordered it to be withdrawn in 
nine months and distributed among the counties in 
England, at a time too of a heavy pressure on the 
money market. Would it not have broken all the 
banks in Great Britain and Ireland? If this five 
hundred millions had been deposited in the Bank 
of England and its branches, and had been, as curs 
was, employed in commercial discounts, the shock 
to trade and banks would have been still more vio- 
Jent from the convulsive but vain efforts of the 
Bank of England to meet the demands of the Ex- 
chequer and to sustain specie payments. Such, sir, 
must. be the condition of trade and banking in every 
country. where they are united with the fluctuating 
revenues of Government. : 
The next obvious consequence of this connec- 
tion, is the five years’ war of the Bank of the United 
States, and its friends against the deposite banks, 
the Treasury and the country itself. What, sir, 
is the brief history of this war? The President, in 
discharging a high public duty, knowing the im- 
mense power of such an institution, and foreseeing 
the mischiefs which would result from perpetuating 
it, brought the question before the nation for its 
decision. Without waiting for that decision, the 
bank memorialized Congress six years before the 
period for. winding up its concerns, and a bill was 
passed: through both Houses, with a knowledge 
that the President would reject it.. The pretext 
then was, that it was necessary. that the bank 
should at that early period know its fate, and com- 
mence winding up its concerns gradually. The 
election of the President in the same year, (1832,) 
ratified his veto. Steps were taken to employ other 
banks, and towards the close of the next year the 
deposites were partially removed The bank, anti- 
cipating this order, commenced the first campaign 
against the deposite banks, the Treasury and the 
country, by curtailing rapidly. The pretext for 
this step was the necessity of fortifying herself to 
meet the hostility of the Executive in withdrawing 
the deposites. And pray, what was the enormous 
amount of these deposites? Not thirty-seven millions, 
sir, the amount ordered to be removed under the 
deposite act, but less than seven; nay only about 
three millions at that time, for some of it remain- 
ed more than a year afterwards. Nor was it trans- 
ferred from city to city or State to State; but with 
little exception, from one bank to another in the 
same city. Yet, alarmed at this tremendous order, 
which had been anticipated for months, this great 
bank, with its capital of thirty-five millions, was 
afraid of the deposite banks, and was compelled to 


curtail its discounts more than eighteen millions in ` 


nineteen months. The alarm was spread through 
our cities; the local banks were forced to follow its 
example; and trade, which had been in a prosperons 
- course, was suddenly brought to a stand without 
any commercial cause whatever. The celebrated 
panic session opened with the cry of ruin and revo- 
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lution, and our cities were for months agitated by: 


the stormy conflicts of» parties. The first cam- 


paign for a Bank of the United States terminated 
with that session. 


. Foiled in this experiment upon the deposite banks | 
and the country, the president of the bank charged - 
his policy. This eripp'ed institution, almost broken 


dewn by its efforts to pay over a few millions to 
other banks, as soon as the session was over, sud- 
denly found itself able to enlarge its discounts to 
the amount of ten millions! The bank commenced 
extending its facilities in November, 1834, and in 


eight months increased them more than nineteen - 


millions of dollars. The trading and bauking in- 
terests of the country, after being so long chained 
down by this tyrant of trade, were suddenly set-free, 
The banks generally followed the example. of the 
United States Bank, by enlarging their discounts, 
and every branch of trade was stimulated to en- 
gage in the wildest speculations. If all the banks 
in the country had contracted and expanded ‘in the 
same ratio, it would have made an aggregate fluc- 
tuation in commercial facilities of near three hun- 
dred millions. The fluctuation of the Bank of the 
United States alone from April, 1833, to July, 
1835, amounted. to about thirty-eight millions. 
Suppose, sir, the Bank of England had not its capi- 
tal, its deposites and circulation invested in public 
Securities; suppose, instead of its mere surplus, it 
had its forty millions sterling employed in commer- 
cial discounts, and thatthe bank, struggling to com- 
pel the country to renew its charter, were to curtail 
and extend ils discounts ia two years and three 
months more than twenty millions sterling—what 
would have been the condition of the trade and 
local banks of Great Britain and Ireland at this 
time? Precisely what oursis. The close of this 
second campaign has been triumphant—more than 
triumphant—for the president of the bank and its” 
friends have not only broken all the deposite 
banks, but almost every other bank, not excepting 
the Bank of the United States with its thirty-five 
millons, although rechartered with additional 
strength and enlarged powers. The Bank of the 
United States has contributed its share in increas- 
ing the calamities of the day. It has triumphed 
over the deposite banks and the Treasury; bnt it 
has not yet conquered the people ef ihe United 
States, 

Now, in the midst of all this wreck of credit, 
while the victims in this war lic scattered around 
them, gentlemen, as if in mockery, invoke the aid 
of the trading and banking interests to engage in a 
third campaign; and for what, sir? For a national 
bank, which they dare not themselves propose; 
which they admit ta he hopeless; which stands con- 
demned by the people; who, after all these strng- 
gles, have sent to both Honses the largest majori- 
ties ever known, against even the expediency of 
such an institution, The merchants and bankers 
of this esaziry are again invited to engage in a 
third and suicidal war, to keep trade and banking 
in violent agitation for three years to come, and to 
terminate the campaign in another scene of bank- 
ruptey and rnin. None but the determined parti- 
sans of the Bank of the United States will answer 
to the cali. The intelligent and candid of all par- 
ties must be convinced, after five years’ bitter exne- 
rience, that the trading and banking interests of the 
country have nothing to gain by enlisting in our 
political wars; and that so Iong as their fortunes are 
associated with the fluctuating revenues of this 
Government, they must be periodically broken 
down. 

In these contests, sir, the credit of our banks has 
been destroyed. We have made discoveries, too, 
which warrant the belief that we may anticipate a 
similar violation of the contracts of this country, 
and destruction of its currency, at every violent 
revulsion. The members of our steck exchange 
have found ont that when stocks are depressed bya 
pressure, and they aré threatened with rain, they 
ean save themselves, and raise stocks twenty or 
thirty per cent. by compelling the banks to suspend 
specie payments. The banks have discovered, too, 
that they have absolute dominion over our State 
Legislatures, through the power which they exer- 
cise over the currency and the country. Indeed it 
is probable that in a period of alarm, which exists 
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in every revulsion, trade-may solicit: the ‘banks to 
suspend their payments. ‘It may not happen ‘that 
all the banks will suspend; but nothing can pi 
many of them from falling in ‘every revulsion; 
an entire separation of their concerns from those « 
the Government. : Bore 

The State bank deposite system has most unques- 
tionably failed, notwithstanding it is'still supported 
by a few, but a very few, friends of the administra- 
tion: The present crisis drives us to the necessity 
of choosing between a Government national Dank 
of vast power, anda simple Treasury agency with 
no other power than that which this Government 
has always exercised in collecting and disbursing the 
public revenue.  Althoughgentlemen have not yet 
the conrage to unfurl their banner evéry where, 
yet there can be no doubt there is still to be a strug- 
gic for a national bank. .The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Sergeant) tells us we flourished © 
under the auspices of such an institution for torty 
years, and that the experiment was fully tried, aud 
was triumphant. It was certainly fully ‘tried, but 
I deny that it was triumphant. It was at all times 
a frail foundation for the vast: fabric of” credit of 
this country. The suspension of specie payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797, protected the-first 
bank till its charter expired. Ido not know that 
its solidity was ever tried but once, when an emi- 
nent merchant of Salem would have’ broken’ ‘the 
branch at New York, and consequently ‘all: the 
other banks, if it had not yielded to ‘his demands. 
As to the late Bank of the United States, we have 
the authority of two of its presidents: one tells us 
that in 1819 no man believed the bank would con- 
tinue to payin specie for one month; and the other, 
that in 1825, the currency of the Union depended 
upon his midnight journey from Philadelphia’ to 
New York. A very solid foundation this for the 
trade, currency, and contracts ofa nation! As to 
its conservative power over State banks, we have 
had innumerable failures of thèm’ during the'exis!- 
ence of both; and all the mioney which we have 
actually lost by: local institutions, amounting to 
more than a million, was lost when the late Ban 
of the United States was in operation. sk 

A national bank, such as we have -had, was an 
experiment indeed, and a fearful ene too. It was 
without a parallel in the history of ‘Governments. 
I appeal, sir, to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Legare) whether France ‘or England ` 
ever chartered a national bank to employ’ the reve» ° 
nues of Government in commercial discounts, to 
regulate exchange, or to furnish a national currency 
founded upon the credit of private stockholders? 
If the banks of England or of Frandée ‘were per: 
mitted to use the vast revenues of these countries in 
extending facilities to trade, and their income, like - 
ours, was constantly vibrating between ‘an enor- 
mous surplus, without a public debt to absorb it, 
and a sudden deficit of revenue, it would be disas- 
trous to the trading and banking interests of all Eu- 
rope. Nor was any such bank ever established to re- 
gulate exchange. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina well knows that the exchanges of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and of all Europe, are managed by 
local banks and private bankers, and that the lat- 
ter are almost exclusively employed for that pur- 
pose on the continent. They are infinitely better 
managed there than they ever have been here. The 
laws of trade alone can regulate exchange. But 
even their operation is defeated by the course pur- 
sued by the banks in this country, and especially 
the Bank of the United States and the deposite 
‘banks. They have encouraged a wild spirit. of- 
speculation, by discounting millions of exchange 
not founded upon property; but a meré exchange 
of credits between distant points; and of notes 
payable al a hundred places in the interior, counter 
to the carrent of remittance to the Atlantic cities. 
The main cause however of the derangement of 
our internal exchanges is‘one which is unavoidable; 
that is, the periodical and sudden decline in the 
great staple of remittance required to discharge 
the debt annually due from: the southwestern to the 
northeastern States: -There is more elasticity” in 
our foreign exchanges; and with a judicious reform 
of our currency we have little to fear. “Our com- 
mercial tables may alarm us, but they afford no 
-atisfactory evidence of the amount of debt due 
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and. actually payable abroad at any one period. 
We know not what portions of our importations of 
specie and merchandise represent the proceeds of - 
our exports to foreign countries, and what part of 
them arise from the sale of our stocks-and bonds; 
from the transfer of the emigrants’ property to this 
country, and from the steady current of capital 
which is uniformly flowing from the reservoirs of 
Great Britain, France, and Holland into this coun- 
try, seeking permanent investment. When we see 
some thirty, forty, or fifty millions against us we 
forget that we see but a part of the account. Our 
‘imports must necessarily exceed our exports per- 
manently, while we perpetually receive, through 
these sources from abroad, an increasing amount 
of capital far beyond any remittance of dividends. 
We have more to fear from our vitiated currency 
than we have from our foreign exchanges. 

Neither, sir, is a national bank required to fur- 
nish us witha currency. The Bank of France 
issues no note under five hundred francs, The 
‘issues of the Bank of England are, essentially, ex- 
chequer bills, or what we should denominate Trea- 
sury notes without interest. They are founded 
upon the eredit of Government. The whole capi- 
tal, deposites, and circulation of the bank are in- 
vested in loans, in various forms, to Government. 
The people of England are taxed to pay the in- 
terest on their own money and their owa credit, to 
be divided among the stockholders of the Bank of 
England! However unjust this financial system 
may be, it would be more disastrous to Great 
Britain and Ireland were the deposites and circu- 
lation invested in commercial securities. The pri- 
vate discounts of the bank form but a small pro- 
portion of its transactions. It is a Government 
bank, and as its circulation is. founded on public 
securities, the profit on it should be a public con- 
cern. If such issues, which are essentially the 
credit of the State, were not made asource of 
profit to banks, the power would never be abused. 

Happily for this country, sir, this experiment of 
a national bank has not been tried, and has not 
been triumphant. Had we made perpetual a bank 
authorized to control the commercial credit, the 
banking institutions, the revenue, and the currency 
of this country, we should have conferred on one 
man a greater power than the people and the 
States surrendered by the Constitution to all the 
depariments of this Government combined. In his 
hands would have been the power to regulate the 
price of labor and the value of property; to elevate 
trade to the highest point of speculation, and to 
prostrate it ina moment; to draw into one vast 
circle the incorporated wealth of the nation; to 
concentrate and direct its power; and so to regulate 
the movements of his institution, by its expansions 
and contractions, as powerfully to iniluence our 
elections. Whether governed by his fears or his 
ambition, the destiny of the nation would have 
been'in his hands. He might, as we saw some 
years ago, by his imbecility, ruin trade, break the 
banks, and endanger, if not destroy, the currency: 
or, as we now see, his ambition might tempt him 
to consider his institution as a political engine; he 
might attemptto regulate the succession to the 
Presidency. ‘This was the experiment, sir—this 
was the design in 1791. Fortunately for the coun- 
try it has failed—the people, not the bank, have 
triumphed: and, as it regards the President who 
accomplished it, the wreath of Orleans may perish, 
but the gratitude of his country can only expire 
with its liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, we have but one alternative left. 
We must collect, keep, and disburse our own reve- 
nues. This proposition was made, in 1835, by a 
agentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gordon) then a 
member of this House. He proposed to employ 
our own officers for these purposes, to appoint re- 
ceivers general at certain points, and that “ the 
whole revenue of the United States, derived from 
customs, lands, or other sources, shall be paid in the 
current coins of the United States.” Yn replying, on 
that occasion, to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Robertson,) who is now near me, I stated that “I 
concurred entirely in. his. principles;” that I consi- 
dered it my duty, at that time, to regulate, ‘in the 
best practicable manner under [then] existing eir- 


cumstingds, the deposite of the publie money;” that 


we could manage our finances “if there was not 
an incorporated bank in the Union;” and. that I 
hoped “ the time could come when we should be 
able to dispense with the agency of all banks, espe- 
cially those of circulation.” That time has arriv- 
ed, sir, much sooner than I expected. It is forced 
upon us by the banks themselves. In 1835, they 
had been selected by the Secretary of the Freasu- 
ry, and I had two motives for continuing them as 
our agents, which I then stated. One was, that I 
thought them the “safest places of deposite;” but T 
now see that safety—ultimate safety—is of little 
importance, if the Treasury is to be periodically 
deprived of the use of its funds. ‘The other reason 
was that now given by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Mason,) that the deposite banks might 
aid in reforming our currency, by withdrawing 
their small notes. Between that gentleman and 
myself I am sure there can net be any difference of 
principle, for his course has been democratic and 
constitutional. But, sir, I submit it to his judg- 
ment, whether experience has not proved that such 
an experiment upon the currency has been, and 
must be, wholly abortive. Suppose our agents 
withdraw their small notes from circulation con- 
formably to our law, have we notseven hundred and 
fifty other banks employed in. issuing them as fast 
as they are withdrawn? You might effectsome re- 
form if you employed the whole eight hundred, but 
not otherwise. But, if you were to propose that, 
is it probable that the banks in the interior, half of 
whose profits arise from circulation, would accept 
your agency? All the reform we can effect, is by 
confining our Treasury to specie and evidences of 
public debt. The small notes and the banks must 
be left to the authority that created them—the State 
Governments, with whose duties it is not our pro- 
vince to interfere, directly or indirectly. 

But how has this simple proposition to collect 
our revenue in coin or evidences of debt, and to dis- 
burse it through our own officers—a proposition 
almost as old as the world—how has it been re- 
ceived? Why, sir, it is denounced as an experi- 
ment never before attempted—as a dangerous inno- 
vation—as something monstrous. One would sup- 
pose, from the language of gentlemen, that we were 
about “to subvert the whole social fabric,” to 
revolutionize the age, and through a rapid dissolu- 
tion of morals, intelligence, and liberty, go back, as 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) 
says, to the age of “iron money and black broth!” 
Why, sir, we have been, happily without being 
conscious of it, in a very lamentable condition for 
five months past; we have been, ever since the 10th 
of May last, actually circulating iron money, and 
drinking black broth! Luckily, however, the trade 
of the country, and the country itself, have very 
much improved since then, notwithstanding this 
Spartan discipline. 

But what are the objections to the measure pro- 
posed? The unsafety of the public money. This 
is certainly an age more distinguished for. discovery 
than experiment. After having trusted our public 
officers with the public money for near half acens 
tury, we have suddenly discovered that it is now to 
be * plundered” by these “ faithless agents.” Prior 
to 1800, every bond was collected at your custom- 
houses; and throughout the whole history of our 
revenue, every dollar, whether; from lands or cus- 
toms, has been placed to the credit of our officers 
before it was transferred to the credit of the Trea- 
surer. The cashier of the New York custom- 
house collected five millions last year; one of your 
land receivers had, in the course of the year, two 
millions to his credit, and the collector of New 
York some sixteen or seventeen millions. Since 
1789 we have had about eight hundred millions to 
the credit of our public officers, and gentlemen 
have just found out that we are for the first time 
about to confide in them, because we propose they 
should keep, under the direct supervision of other 
officers, that which they now have passed to their 
own credit, without any check or guard whatsoever. 
Your disbursing officers are also entrusted with the 
public money. Your receivers, collectors, and dis- 
bursing officers may apply the public money to 
what purpose they please, and, under exist- 
ing Jaws, we have no security whatever but their 


bonds. We propose to enlarge this security; to 


place guards over them on the spot, and to have 
visiting officers, besides, to see that the keeper of 
the public money and his supervisors all discharge 
their duty with fidelity to the Government. We 
propose to secure the revenue by stronger regula- 
tions than any that have hitherto existed. . France 
has tried this experiment with an annual revenue 
of about two hundred millions ef dollars, and we 


-dare not try it with arevenue of twenty. Defalca- 


tions have occurred, and would cecur, under any 
system. But ours has been a loose one, and, unfor- 
tunately for the argument of the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) all the defalcations he 
refers to have occurred under our laws as they now 
are, and during the very time when the United 
State Bank or the State banks were employed as 
depositories of the public money. Sir, if gentlemen 
can contrive any plan. of special deposite, which 
will not be abused by permitting the public revenue 
to be used by the banks, or which will not aid in 
the circulation of their notes, it might be adopted. 
But they will find if very difficult to devise any 
special deposite system which will not be evaded 
by the banks. 

Another objection is the prodigious increase of 
Executive patronage. One gentleman, not of this 
body, has stated (as I have seen it reported) that 
we are about to enlist an army of a hundred thou- 
sand public officers. Why, sir, if we did not add 
one officer to the number now in the public service, 
there would be, as there actually is at this time, 
no difficulty whatever in collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing, our revenues. Convenience may re- 
quire the addition of a dozen clerks; greater security 
might be effected by employing half a dozen re- 
ceivers general at points where the revenue exceeds 
the amount of the officers’ bonds; and, to perfect 
that security, you may appoint two visiting agents. 
"Were we to go further than the bill proposes, and 
appoint all these, is that patronage to be compared 
with the political influence exercised over your 
cighty-eight deposite banks, with their two thousand 
ofiicers and directors, and some fifty thousand 
stockholders? Sir, the argument is unworthy of 
refutation. j 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mason) pro- 
poses, if I understood him correctly, to collect our 
revenue in specie, or its equivalent, and to make 
our disbursements in local bank paper. This is an 
extraordinary proposition, especially from one so 
devoted to the Constitution. What, sir! collect our 
revenues in coin, or its equivalent, extort the last 
fraction from the public debtors, and then turn to 
our creditors, and avail ourselves of this general 
act of bankruptcy, which the banks have established 
for the country, by their joint resolution to suspend 
specie payments? Are we to receive coin, or its 
equivalent, all over the Union, and pay our debts 
in depreciated paper, varying from five to forty- 
five percent? I think the gentleman from Virginia 
will, upon reflection, abandon a proposition so un- 
just to the public creditors, and founded upon so 
palpable a violation of the public faith, 

That, however, which seems most to alarm gen- 
tlemen, and especially the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Sergeant) is, that we are to have 
twe currencies, as the gentleman tells us, ‘‘ one for 
the Government—another ‘for the people;” “the 
people do not sit at the same table.” Is this in- 
tended for argument, sir? {hope not. But, asthe 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has prepared his 
table, and appears to be so solicitous to provide some- 
thing for the people, I would advise him to take his 
seat, and to place before him his favorite dish, that 
“spurious progeny of local paper;” and then to 
invite a distinguished gentleman from the other 
wing of the capitol to take his seat at the other end 
of the table; and spread before him his mortified 
mass of the body politic,” though, by the way, no 
favorite of his. Then,sir, let these two distin- 
guished gentlemen issue their proclamation to “the 
people,” and invite them to participate. | Will they 
come to the feast prepared for them by the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts? 

. Mr. Chairman, arguments not addressed to the 
understanding have no permanent effect. If gen- 
temen mean any thing by their two currencies; if 
they mean that this Government shall collect its 
revenues in depreciated logal paper; if they propose 
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to collect our taxes from the States, and to receive 
payment for our public lands in eight-and twenty 
different currencies, Jet them boldly take their 
ground, and not evade the question by popular 
appeals. Let.them set the Constitution at defiance, 
and offer a premium to every State and Territory 
in the Union to depreciate its bank paper, for the 
purpose of diminishing its taxes and the price of 
ihe public lands; tet them for ever postpone the re- 


sumption of specie payments, and disorganise the | 
Gentlemen dare not, as a party, take that 


Union. 
ground: they know that the revenue must, and will 
be, collected in specie, or its equivalent,in a medium 
common to all the States or there is an end-of our 
present constitutional Union. - Sir, as to this ques- 
tion of two currencies, what is it?. If bank notes 
are equivalent to specie; the people. have two-cur- 
rencies, and the Government but one. 
One would suppose, too, we were about: to mono- 
polise-ail the coin in the country. Why, sir, of 
. the whole. metallic circulation, assumed at eighty 
millions, the Treasury would require but a sixteenth 
part: fhe banks would have five-and-twenty, and 
* the people” fifty millions for general circulation. 
Even: of the five or six millions of coin which:might 
be abstracted from the generab mass, one-half at 
least would be represented by Treasury warrantsin 
circulation, founded upen the specie, in deposite, 


There would be at no time more than two or three mil- 


lions of specie in. your depositories in every part of 
-the Union not represented by these warrants. As 
to an excess or surplus beyond six millions, that 
will never occur; because Congress will now be 
compelled to do what ought to have been done when 
the public debt was extinguished: they must make 
permanent provision for guarding against a surplus, 
by investing the excess, whenever it is beyond six 
millions, and throwing the specie at once into circu- 
lation, and then to exhanst such surplus by a gra- 
duated reduction of our taxes. "This accumula- 
tion of specie, which excites so much apprehension, 
is, in my view, the strongest recommendation of the 
proposed measure. It will keep our revenue down, 
and avoid the recurrence of a surplus. to distract 
our councils, and make the States dependent upon 
our Federal ‘Treasury. It will be a regulator of 
trade.far Detter than the foreign exchanges. 
will indicate the approach of. over-trading, and not 
like the latter, rise after the mischief is done. To 
the banks it would be a steady and salutary check, 
in preventing the excessive and unwarrantable is- 
sues of their credit, by bank notes or otherwise, in 
périods of speculation—not for the purpose of cir- 
culation, but to furnish fictitious capital, by a mere 
exchange of credit for credit, to stimulate excited 
enterprise, to abuse credit, and to terminate in fe- 
vulsious, ruinous to trade, and calamitous to the 
laboring classes. - á 3 : 
The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Legare,) objects to the measure, because it would 
make “New York the grand market for specie, and 
all the rest of the States tributary.” . I was happy 
to hear that he was not the author of. this. sugges- 
tion. .I hope, sir, the honorable Senator, (Mr. 
Preston,) to whom he referred, is also not respon- 
sible for its origin, for itis utterly without founda- 
tion. I had seen it before in an essay ascribed toa 
gentleman of South Carolina of great experience as 
a statesman, financier, and banker, who has sud- 
denly and zealously enlisted against us. Whether 
this objection rests upon the authority of either or 
all these gentlemen, the author of it evinces a very 
Imited knowledge of the financial operations ofour 
Government. What would be thought of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who would discharge the du~ 
ties of his office so absurdly, as to transmit the pub- 
lic money from other States to New York, where 
two-thirds of the whole revenue from customs is 
collected, and where a large suplus, (except now 
when the revenue is every where suspended) uni- 
formly exists, beyond the amount required for ex- 
penses in that vicinity? His duty is directly the 
reverse. The excess of revenue at New York must 
be placed in other States, where it isto be expended. 
But, sir, how is it transferred—does'a dollar in 
specie go for these purposes, or- for. Treasury re- 
mittanees, between diflerent parts of the Union? 
Not one. We may require small amounts, as we 
always have done, in specie, for complying with In- 
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dian treaties, and for some of our expenditures | 


abroad; but in all the great operations of the Trea- 
sury, no ba'ance 1s transferred from city to city or 
State to State in-specie. The warrant is issued up- 
on the place where an excess exists, beyond what 


' is wanted there; itis sent to the point of expendi- 


tore, and travels.throngh. the medium of.trade, or 
the banks, to the place. where the money is deposited, 


and the specie is drawn by the bank from the de- | 
pository.. So far as the Governmentis concerned, | 
the coin remains where-it is collected, and merely : 
circulates between the bank and the depository. | 
Such is the extent of these specie transfers which | 
| are so alarming to distinguished gentlemen from i 


South Carolina. 


We have now to. notice a formidable objection. : 


It-is said we propose to establish a universal and 
exclusive metallic currency, and in the language 


£ ahe gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. . 


Legare,) to. effect “an absolute subversion of all 


credit and all commerce—an utter destruction of í 
the whole fabric of society.” This is indeed, sir, : 
; We have : 
been forsyears endeavoring to secure through our . 
federal legislation, a broader basis for the vast i 
Gentlemen have : 
cordially co-operated with us in accomplishing a : 
purposé almost universally acknowledged .to be : 
necessary to give stability to trade, and solidity to ; 
But when we pro- : 


an age distinguished for discoveries. 


fabric of credit in this.country. 


our tottering banking system. 
pose a measure calculated to forward effectually 


an object so essential to the morals and prosperity - 
of the Union, they suddenly discover that our de- - 


sign is to break up the very foundations of civilized 


socicty, to return to “iron-money and black : 


both”—to absolute barbarism. Gentlemen. well 
know, that whatever may be our abstract opinions 
as to the effect of paper money on the morals and 


condition of society, no man in this “bank note | 


age” can expect more than to reform the-abuses 
of the system. 


are politically associated, I_ would admonish gen- 
tlemen tv consult together, and come to some un», 
derstanding. as to what they mean by “an-exclu- 
sive metallic currency,” and the “destruction of 
the credit system.” The gentleman from South 


Carolina, (Mr. Legare,) and the gentleman from ` 


Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) considering how harmo- 
niously they act together, have placed themselves 
in an awkward attitude before the country. The 
former gentleman denounces the currency of France 
as the author of her poverty; the latter eulogises 


it as the sound>st in the world, and recommends it °| 


to usasa model for cur imitation! And now, sir, 
what becomes ofall. the violent denunciations of 
the gentleman from Virginia about this monstrous 
atrempt to introduce an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency? Who had gone beyond the gentleman 
from Virginia? No bank note circulates in France 
of a less denomination than five hundred francs, 
and the whole amount is but about twenty millions 
of dollars in paper to four hundred and fifty millions 


of gold and silver. Is that a metallic currency? Is the - 


credit system destroyed in France? Sir, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia will find, upon an examina- 
tion of his own doctrines, that it will embarrass him 
to explain in what essential principie relating to 
currency he is opposed to the present admi- 
nistration. : 

The gentleman from South Carolina may also 
discover that his principles are not so hostile as he 
imagines, to the separation of bank and State. 
Why, sir, he admires the Scotch banking system, 
the very essence of which is its freedom from all 
legislative interference. The union between Par- 
liament and this branch of trade has been long 


since effectually dissolved. Trade and not Govern- | 


ment regulates the quantity of banking capital in 
Scotland. He seems struck with admiration at the 
splendid results of “the credit system” in thatcoun- 
try, and ascribes them to the substitution of paper 


fora metallic circulation. The gentlemen mistakes 


the shadow for the substance. The astonishing 


But before they so roughly de- : 
nounce the principles of those with whom they : 
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industry and wealth of. Scotland, and the moral | 


condition of her people, are owing, among other 
causes, to the absolute freedom she has enjoyed in 
banking, the best regulator of all trades when free. 


The act of 1708 did not extend to Scotland; she - 


was not under the dominion of the Bank ef Eng- 


‘Cambrélene. 
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land... -She had. no gigantic. 
her dJocal. banks :periodically,-ai 
sands, nay, mulions,..of-lab 
ment. -Beyond the. Tweed, 
Testrictions, flowed into this -channel sand: kept 
‘pace with. labor,. population; trade-and -avealth, 
and : sustained. the. vast. increase: of iher icom- 
mercial. credits. The ‘banks .of ‘Scotland zare san 
improvement- upon the plan of our savings: institu- 
tions. Fhey have in that.country not-only-a ‘large 
amount.of banking.capital, but morethan ahin- 
dred millions of -dollars drawn ‘from all classes of 
society, in deposite upon interest, yieldingia:profit 
to the. community as -well.as-to the banks; thus 
mutually benefiting the capitalists.and:the country, 
and encouraging fragality and. enterprise. Her 
“ credit system” rests upon a foundation almost -as 
broad as the whole property of Seotland.: : Her 
stockholders are not, like ours, exempt ‘from re- 
„sponsibility. -The public interest: and:security are 
not, as with us, sactificed to encourage the growth 
of corporations—of partners-not individually. liable 
for their debts, and not responsible to the country 
for their management. Her. banks are essentially 
the guardians of the poor,.as well-as ithe regulators 
of trade.. It is-to. these circumstances! we may 


‘chiefly ascribe the rapid growth of Scotland, mot- 


withstanding her disadvantages of-soil.and climate, 
and. without -the appendage. of an -impoverished 
laboring population, as in England and Ireland. .dt 
is wholly immaterial 10 Scotland: what:may ‘be the 
character of her circulation. She is an interior 
province; exchanges do not press upon her; Eng- 
land intervenes and sustains the shock. -Like our 
country. banks, theirs have: little use for specie; 
and, like them, they have their “ specie. fund” in 
the centre of circulation. “Had she :beenion:the 
borders of the British channel; where -her- local ¢ir- 
culations. would come “in :contact-with: the metallic 
currency..of the continent; she would; have:long 


since discovered that, however convenient small 
notes may be, the imaginary convertibility of bank 


notes into coin is but a frail:protection to labor, and 
a weak foundation for the credit and contracts of a 
nation. Protected by-her-interior position, aswell 


‘as .by skilful management, -her population . has 


escaped zome- of the consequences ofthis abusé of 
credit. ` 

But the chief object of the admiration: of the 
gentleman from South Carolina was the triumphant 
result of the credit system in England. :-Why,'sir, 
nothing can. be more unlike than the credit systems 
of England and: Scotland, as they were %prior to 
1826, both in their characters, and theirresults.’ The 
one was a system of despotism, the other of liberty. 
The one filled the country with pauperism, the 
other kept labor steadily. employed, and. with pa- 
rental guardianship hoarded the small accumula- 
lions of the poor. But it was in England that the 
gentleman saw “the grandest work of civilized: life 
in any part of the world”—the splendid result of 
her credit and banking. system. Sir, while the 


‘classical and intellectual gentleman. from South 
‘Carolina was admiring the - Corinthian grandeur of 


this proud fabric of .the credit system, in the 
ecstacy of his admiration, he forgot that he was 
standing on a vast ruin of violated rights; lost in 
his sublime- contemplations, he heard not “the ac- 
cents of despair,” nor the wailings of ‘poverty, 


- uttered by millions who had fallen’ victims to:the 


credit system of England. He had not probably 
examined the poor man’s record. He-cotld not 
persuade himself to believe that, amidst all this 
bustle, life, and splendor, all this wealth and gran- 
deur, he was in a nation of paupers. He could 
see it all in his travels through impoverished 
France with her metallic currency, but not in Eng- 
land with her credit.and banking system. Well, 
sir, here is that record of its results which eseaped 
the gentleman’s observation. Two millions:four 
hundred and ninety-three thousand, four hundred 
and twenty-three families “ receiving relief notin- 
cluded in the returns for this year.” But itis ad- 
ded, in this work putlished by the Lendon Statisti- 
cal Society, “ judging from ibe, results here exhi- 
bited, the paupers form-the greatest portion of Use 
whole population.” Such, Mr. Chairman, is the 
foundation upon whie' rests this: “grandest work 
of civilized life,” this triumphant evidence of the 
blessings of the English banking and credit system. 
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“EM. Lesage ‘inquired. the date of the work.] 
The work was published in 1827; the statistical 
table/of pauperism is for the year 1821-22. [Mr. L. 
added'that there was a change since then.] The 
poor'laws ‘are reformed, it is true; but was not 
capital emancipated from the dominion of the 
Bank'of ‘England in 1826? was not banking, for 
the first time, sei free in the great commercial and 
mianufactuting districts?’ Sir, I have travelled a 
little, too: © T have contemplated with delight the 
rich ‘treasures of the Louvre and of the Vatican; the 
sublime doric and the proud corinthian; but it was 
in the beautiful valieys of France and Germany—on 
the Rhine and on the Elbe—it wasamidst the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and Wales that I saw, with- 
out regard to questions of currency, or even forms 
of government, sound morality and personal com- 
fort; it was tbese scenes that reminded me of our 
western paradise. And, sir, I could but regret 
that.the tenants of those mountains and valleys 
were governed by that concentrated power of asso- 
ciated wealth which rules Governments, controls 
monarchs, and regulates the destiny of every nation 
in Europe. : 

Mr. Chairman, we have a great constitutional 
duty to discharge. We have to regulate the coin- 
age, and by requiring the collection of our revenue 
ina common medium, to secure equal taxation to 
the States of this Confederacy, and to preserve for 
the whole people a measure of value of ancient 
origin, for labor, property and contracts. In dis- 
charging“ this duty, we have not only to encounter 
the vices of our complicated banking systems, but 
also a revolution which has been going on more 
than a century, and one which threatens in the end 
to substitute a mere exchange of credits for the 
ancient standard of nations. It commenced with 
the charter of the “Bank of England, in 1694. 
This substitute first appeared in the form of notes 
of twenly pounds; in 1759, it was reduced to ten 
pounds; in 1793 to five pounds; and in 1797 the 
bank suspended specie payments, and commenced 
issuing one and two pound notes. After a fatal 
experiment of five and twenty years—fatal to the 
morals and welfare of the people, however neces- 
sary ‘it may have been to Government—the bank 
resumed specie payments in 1822. The currency was 
reformed, and all notes under five pounds (about 
equal to twenty-five dollars) were prohibited in 
England and Wales. This was not, however, the 
most material reform. 

‘The restriction on banking, which had been 
imposed in 1708 to protéct the monopoly of the 
Bank of England, was repealed in 1826. For one 
hundred and eighteen years no association could 
be formed for banking purposes with more than six 
partners. Under this. system, the trade and cur- 
rency of England were periodically convulsed. The 
great regulator of banking in that country, by its 
own alarms and. powerful efforts to saye itself, 
brought down country banks by the hundred in 
every revulsion, prostrated trade, and threw mil- 
lions of the laboring population out of employment. 
The violent revulsion of 1825 brought about the 
reform of 1826; and “ with the consent” of the 
Bank of England, her monopoly was partially re- 
linquisbed, and the great commercial and manufac- 
turing districts were permitted, like Scotland, to 
form as many banks as they pleased. England has 
escaped some of the violence of the recent revul- 
sion, Her banks have not suspended specie pay- 
ments. The Bank of England was not saved, as 
in 1825, by an accidental discovery of one pound 
notes! It was not because there had not been 
over-trading in England; far otherwise. There 
never was a period when there was more exten- 
sive speculation in every branch of trade, and 
when her capital and credit were more widely 
extended in every quarter of the globe. How has 
it happened, then, that she did not suffer asin 1895? 
Because the revulsion in that year broke down the 
monopoly of the Bank of England; because 
capital, freed from its dominicn, flowed with 
astonishing rapidity. into that branch of trade, 
and was ready to meet the sudden and large 
addition which speculation had made to the mass of 
commercial credits. Some of these associations, it 
is trae, were embarrassed by the revulsicn; the 


They were all of recent origin; and this trade had 
been effectually prohibited for more than a century. 
These were not the only reforms. That remnant 
of barbarism, the usury law, was also in effect re- 
pealed, by exempting all bills having not more 
than ninety days to run from their operation; and 
this has been subsequently extended. The rate of 
interest, sir, is the safety-valve of credit. It should 
be permitted to rise and fall with the pressure upon 
the money market. In thig- country we have 
locked it down, and doubly Ẹtohibited the free use 
of capital. The inevitable consequence is periodi- 
eal explosions. But with all these reforms, it is 
still the policy of England to substitute credit for a 
metallic measure of value. That crettit, it is true, 
is not so vitiated as it was; but by making Bank of 
England notes a lawful tender, and by authorizing 
the joint stock associations to issue their notes, re- 
deemahie.in these notes, they have Jaid the founda- 
tion for revulsions in trade, which are not yet de- 


. veloped. These associations had not been long 


enough in existence to show to what.amount they 
could increase their tirculations, thongh long enough 
to prove how rapidly they could increase them. 
While the use of credit founded upon property 
should enjoy absolute freedom, the abuse of credit, 
by issuing that which is founded upon credit, should 
never be encouraged by Government. 

The most powerful antagonist, however, of a 
uniform measure of value is our own banking sys- 
tem, unquestionably the worst in the world. If we 
we had no other motive, we should be compelled 
to collect our revenue in a metallic currency, in or- 
der to preserve something in the country asa stand- 
ard of value.. We have six and twenty Legisla- 
tures and two Territorial Councils steadily at work 
enacting laws to banish specie from. circulation. 
The present crisis, no doubt, must produce reform; 
but it can not be expected to be immediate or ge- 
neral, so long as our laws are made by those who 
entertain hostile principles of goverament, especial- 
ly on this question of carrency. Jt is true, there is 
acommon conviction that our banking system is 
bad, and that our local circulations require reform; 
but when will that ever be effected, if we surrender 
up our constitutional standard? If we do not lay 
the foundation here, our banking system will never 
be reformed. [tis impossible to imagine a system 
more discordant, and more embarrassing to trade, 
than the system of the United States as a whole. 
Capital is not at liberty to flow into this branch of 
trade asin England and Scotland. Government 
must regulate the quantity in each State. . Our 
State Government might with equal propriety 
and wisdom regulate the quantity of capital in 
every other branch of trade. And what is the con- 
sequence of this legislative interference with bank- 
ing? Why, sir, two of our cities have each more 
banking capital than the State of New York, with 
her hundred cities and towns, and with more than. 
two millions of population. The commercial em- 
porium of the Union, the centre of circulation, the 
point upon which the. whole fabric of commercial 
credit, internal and external, presses al every 


revulsion, is permitted to employ, in this branch of 


trade, some twenty millions—about one-third the 
banking capiiai of a neighboring city. Such legis- 
Jation jis as absurd as it is unequal. It is calcu- 
lated to unregulate trade and embarrass the banks. 

Banking, ‘legitimate banking, is.a trade, and 
should be as free as all other trades. Let it regu- 
late the quantity of capital, and this branch will 
keep pace with all others; it will increase with the 
increase of commercial credits, and with the growth 
of trade. As the demand increases, so will the 
supply; and no portion of the capital of the country 
will be unemployed. This is the secret of the suc- 
cess of the Szotch banking system, which is weak- 
ened, and not strengthened, by her small note cjr- 
culation. 

Currency, sir, is not a trade. Governments 
will be called upon to decide whether an attribute 
of sovereignty shall be exercised by trading compa- 
nies, and, if so, to what extent. They must deter- 
mine whether sueh companies are to be permitted 
to furnish the world with their credit as a substitute 
for a metallic standard, with liberty to increase and 
diminish it at pleasure; for that is the result which 


wonder is that more were not brought down by it. Í seems approaching. The great question tobe de- 


termined is, are trading associations tobe autho- 
rized to issue a species of State credit, and to col- 
lect a revenue, now amounting to six or seven 
millions annually, and constantly increasing, and 
to indemnify an abused community by producing 
periodical bankruptcy, poverty, and want? The 
gentleman from South Carolina knows that almost 
all the distinguished authorities are against his 
“credit system.” 

It is a conceded point, that the regulation of the 
quantity of currency whichis the measure of value, 
ought not to be entrusted to those whose profits are 
increased by abusing the trust. You might as well 
at once surrender to these corporations the power 
to regulate the value of our coin, and let them 
adulierate it, or arbitrarily raise its nominal value 
at their pleasure, as monarchs formerly did, to the 
ruin of their people. Upon what ground is it that 
Governments have been induced to give their aid 
in substituting the paper of trading companies for 
the current coin of the world? An increasing de- 
mand for a medium of circulation and a deficiency 
of the precious metals. The former is admitted, 
the latter I deny; and on neither ground can these 
issues be defended. Sir, there has been no age of the 
world when it was'so abundantly supplied with 
circulation, independent of all the small notes (I 
mean under fifty or une hundred dollars) in Europe 
and America. Howis it with the precious metals? 
In the work referred to by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, the quantity of money in the 
Augustan age is estimated at less than two thou- 
sand millions. Why, sir, since 1492, we have 
drawn from the American mines alone, more than 
six thousand millions of dollars, and the aggregate 
of coin, bullion, aid plate in the world, is estimated 
at from seven to ten thousand millions. The quan- 
tity of specie might have been an object of solicitude 
in earlier ages; but of what consequence is it now, 
when, for all its great offices, we have discovered 
other substitutes. We have discovered a mine 
richer than ail the mines of Mexico and Pera—the 
human mind. We have drawn from that inex- 
haustible mine, countless millions of substitutes for 
specie, in the form of public debts, bank stocks, 
and stocks of every kind; of bills of exchange, 
noles of hand, bank drafis, and bank checks, 
These are our circulations which give velocity to - 
trade. It is these, amounting to thousands of mil- 
lons, which have accelerated the growth of 
wealth among nations, ahd. not the contemptible 
amount of your small note circulations in Great 
Britain, Ireland and America. In the present age, 
trade provides its own substitutes for specie, in ad- 
justing balances not only between States and Na- 
tions, but between individuals, and without the 
agency of bank notes. Specie is only wanted to 
adjust balances between nations when credit is 
suddenly destroyed. It is however wanted in every 
country as a standard for local cirenlation, and to 
sustain the inereasing amount of commercial 
credit. ‘The value of property is sufficiently affec- 
ted by credit founded upon credit, in the form of 
bills of exchange, without extending this abuse of 
credit in the form of currency. The former we 
can not reach by legislation, and we have no right 
todo so if we could, however injurious its opera- 
tion is upon trade. The latter interferes with the 
currency established by the Constitution, and we 
should adopt every measure that we can to prevent 
it from destroying our standard altogether. 

This revolution may be accomplished. The pre 
cious metals may eventually be banished from the 
circulations of the worid, and we may have no 
other standard than bank notes. I admit, sir, that 
asa mere question of trade it would accelerate the 
accumulation of wealth, and the growth of our. 
cities. But what are the sacrifices attending such 
a system? Do you not lay the foundation of your 
cities on the ruin of your population? “Sir, while 
we sacrifice the peor, we transfer political power 
from the agricultural and laboring classes of society 
to those thousand corporations which seem. to have 
been, from the beginning of our free Governments, 
the only interests worthy, in the estimation of our 
Americana legislators, to be exclusively cherished, 
protected, and patronized. Sir, goon with your credit 
and banking systems; banish the precious.metals; es- 
tablish your paper standard, and let the value of pro- 
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perty and the price of labor float upon its agitated sur- 
face; let them rise with its expansionsand fall with its 
contractions; and then, sir, gentlemen may antici- 
pate every five years the return of the “awful 
winters” referred to by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. One of them is now‘ appreaching—an 
awfol winter indeed for the poor; thonsands will 
be struck down. by poverty and want. Sir, I 
do not ask gentlemen for their charity. 
appeals to their humanity, but in the name of 
HIM who made us all, E entreat them to spare 
them their taunts—do not stigmatize them—let 
these. poor laborers die in peace and of famine, in 
a land overflowing: with the richest abundance. 
Pardon these victims of your policy, should they 
in their last hour pray that tkeir country might be 
delivered from your calamitous “credit system.” 

Mr. Chairman, upon the firmness and integrity 
of the people of this country, at the present crisis, 
depend the condition of our society and the cha- 
racter of our Government. Itis evidently a strug- 
gle for power by.some of the corporations of this 
‘country, but Etrust not all of them. Itis a great 
issue;. for every thing moral, social; and political is 
at stake. On such an occasion, gentlemen may well 
discard ‘their prejudices—republicans have been se- 
parated on party grounds, but not on principle— 
they may readily unite when a question arises in- 
volving the welfare.of the people, and the very ex- 
istence of free Government. In a cause so just 
we have little to fear, and every thing to hope. I 
can not believe that in the approaching contest we 
shall lose one sincere friend of this administration. 
Some have, I think, prematurely decided upon the 
measure now proposed; they have denounced it 
without proper examination. Iam sure no sound 
republican can, upon deliberation, be ultimately 
found against it. While, sir, on the other 
hand, the proposition to separate bank and 
State must rally and unite the democracy 
of this country, by whatever questions they may 
ha’ve.been hitherto divided. They will never con- 
sent that the Treasury of the United States shall be 
controlled by the stock exchange of Wall street, or 
of the Royal Exchange; that the public revenue shall 
be again made instrumental in augmenting the 
disasters of the country; and that the Government 
shall be periodically embarrassed for want of 
means, by entrusting its funds to institutions whose 
fate depends upon the slightest counter movement 
in.any part of the commercial system of the world. 
Nor, sir, can I believe that any sonnd republican is 
prepared to substitute the credit of our corporations 
for the'common medium and common standard of 
the world. No, sir: on these questions the demo- 
cracy will be sound united, as they always have 
been: whenever the honor or the interests of their 
country were involved, as they are at the present 
crisis. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves; 
their victories always come with our calamities, 
and. disappear with returning prosperity. The 
concentrated power upon which they depend cannot 
yet regulate the succession to the Presidency. 

Sir, I have detained. the committee too Jong. 
We challenge gentlemen to the vote. Let the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina declaim over his “ iron 
money and black broth;” let gentlemen denounce 
the measure as an expedient or an experiment; let 

" them call it a Sub-Treasury scheme, or by what 
name they please; but let them afford us an oppor- 
tunity te test its advantages to trade, to banks, the 
Treasury and the country. We fear not the results 
of the experiment. 


SPEECH OF 8. BARNWELL RHETT, 
Or Sourn CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, September 29, 1837— 
On ‘the bill authorizing an issue of Treasury 
notes.—- 

Mr. Cuairman: I shall follow the suggestion 
made by the chairman of Committee of Ways 
and Means, and consider all the bills upon your 
table, as constituting one system, although contain- 
edin different bills. “To the bill authorizing the 
Treasurer to issue Treasury notes, I shall propose, 
as amendments, that these notes shall bear no interest; 
and that the Secretary be authorized to issue ano- 
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ther kind of paper—tbills receivable in payment of 
the public dues: When the bill regulating the depo- 
sitories of the public money shall come up for con- 
sideration, I shall also move the amendment I send 
to the Chair, providing for a gradual dissolution of 
all connection between the Government and the 
banks; dispensing entirely, in the course of three 
years, with the use or reception of their paper; and 
usng them only for the safe-keeping of the public 
money by special deposites. By these amendments, 
the Government will have the option of issuing- 
their Treasury notes bearing no interest, or bills. 
receivable in payment of the public dues; the Go 
vernment will be separated from the banks—the 
public moneys be kept in the banks on special 
deposite—and the revenue be collected either in 
Government paper or specie. There is but one 
other alternative before the committee to this sys- 
tem in this shape, or by other modifications, and 
that,is the project of the gentleman‘from Virginia, 
(Mr. Garland,) to reunite the Government to the 
State banks, receive their paper in payment of the 
public dues, and make them, as heretofore, the 
general depositories of the money of the country. 
These are the two projects for consideration. 

If, sir, we are to have Treasury notes, I prefer 
that they should not bear interest. In issuing these 
notes, it is not our object simply to raise money, 
or to pay debis; but, in the paralytic state of the 
country, we want a medium in which the revenues 
of the country can be easily collected, and domes- 
lic exchanges be carried on without embarrassment 
to the banks. If these notes bear interest, their 
circulation will be impeded, if not stopped entirely; 
they will be retained on hand as investments. Nor, 
sir, do I think the objection, that if they do not 
bear interest they will fall below par, is well 
founded. Althongh they can not be employed like 
specie in paying debts abroad, they will answer a 
function which specie cannot perform, in carrying 
fn the exchanges of the country. This peculiarity 
of usefulness, in the present situation of- thë coun- 
try, will.more than counterbalance any other advan- 
tagés which either bank notes or specie may 
possess over them as a medium of circulation. 

But, sir, I prefer, to Treasury notes in any shape, 
the medium I propose — bill receivable in payment of 
the public dues. A Treasury note, is a promise to 
pay, for the redemption of which, specie must be 
collected and reserved. A bill receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, is merely a promise to re- 
ceive, and has its promise fulfilled when received; 
the one, requires the abstraction of a large amount 
of specie from circulation—the other, not only ab- 
stracts no specie from circulation, but will actually 
be equivalent to an additional supply of specie to 
the amount of the issue. The one, may bring the 
Government in collision with the banks in the de- 
licate position in which they will be placed when 
they resume specie payments—the other will give 
the Government the means of collecting its revenue 
without entrenching in the least upon the resources 
of the banks. The one, is intended as a tempo- 
rary expedient; it is a debt, and the debt must scon 
be paid; the other is merely an instrument ofcollec- 
tion, and can be kept out forever, and be expand- 
ed or contracted as the wants of the country for 
the purposes of exchange and collection may re- 
quire. For these reasons, I prefer, to Treasury 
notes, bills receivable in payment of the- public 
dues. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the same objection will be 
urged to this kind of paper which has been urged 
against Treasury notes not bearing interest—they 
will fall below par. Their appreciation or de- 
preciation will entirely depend upon the great 
principle of supply and demand. If there are more 
bills in circulation than are needed for the pur- 
poses of exchange and the collection of the reve- 
nue, they will depreciate; if less, they will rise in 
value. This kind of paper isnot an untried experi- 
ment, and new in the history offinance. Ithas been 
tried and used with success in far worse times, and by 
far feebler Governments than our own. The very 
first paper money issued in America was of this 
kind. Upon the failure of the first expedition 
against Canada in 1690, the Province of Massa- 
chusetts laid a tax upon the people to meet the 
expenses; but as the soldiers were impatient, and 
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would hot wait’ until the tax could ‘be cótected the: 
Government issued. notes, “ which were tO Ge’ Fe- 
ceived for payment of the tax and all other page 
in the Treasury.” ‘Before the time, when thet 
were to be ccllected, the notés of course“ 
ciated, teiatise there was. no demand: 


he 
but, ‘as the time of payment of the tax approaché 
the credit of the notes was raised; afidi “he Go? 
vernment allowing five per. cent. to thése who‘ pafd 
their taxes in notes, they became better than money: 
The Government, encouraged by: ‘the ’ festora+ 
tion of credit to the bills, afterwards issued others 
in charges of the’ Government. They : obtained 
good credit at the time of their being isset * "FRE 
charges of Government were paid in this mariner 
from year to year. ` Whilst the sum was small, sil- 
ver continued the measure, and bills continued 
their value.”* Thus, for'twenty years in Massi- 
chusetts, until the year 1711, the revenue’ of the 
Province was collected in bills ‘receivable in“ pay- 
ment of the public dues, which’ maintained ‘an equal 
value with specie. In this year; to’ defray ‘the ex- 
pensesofa second expedition to Canada; these notes 
were greatly multiplied; of course they fell imre- 
diately below par, and went on ‘depreciating wath 
every additional issue; because the supply exceeded 
the demand. More notes were put into citeula-: 
tion than were needed for the collection’ of the 
revenue, and for payments to the Treasury. Another 
instance of the effects of receivability in payment of 
the public dues, may’ be seen in’ thé continental mo- 
ney issied by the confederation‘in our revolution- 


ary wat; for thé coercive enactments were futile in 


sustaining the paper, So Jong as the issue was 
moderate, it sustained its par value with gold and 
silver. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Payne testify, that 
until the issue exceeded nine. millions of dollars, 
there was no depreciation; and when forty-six mil- 
lions were issued, the depreciation was but one per, 


cent.; but, when it reached three hundyed and fifty~" 


seven millions, in the midst ofa’ ‘revolution, of 
course the depreciation: becainé ‘several ‘hundred 
per cent.; and this depreciation, would <have'taken 
place, (although not to the same,“ yet- to an énor- 
mous extent) if the issne had been gold and'silver, 
instead of paper money. Three hundred and fifty- 


seven millions of. specie, was probably forty times : 


as much specie as was then used in the’ country 
for the circulation of the products of its labor; The 
effect of such an addition to the circvlation, would 
be to make forty dollars buy what otié *putehased 
before. Although, in relation to-each ` other; the 
products of labor would remain the same in' value 
—as money becariie cheaper, every thing would 
nominally rise in vale. i The great” error of our 


fathers was, in supposing, that’ money of any 


kind could be multiplied indefinitely; without any 
regard to the great principles of supply’ and ‘de- 
mand. “Do you think, gentlemen, said a mem- 
ber of Congress, that I will consent to load my con- 
stituents with taxes when we can send to our prin- 
ter and get a wagon load of money, one’ quite of 
which will pay for the whole?” Had they pro- 
portioned their issues to the amount of taxes to be 


raised, or limited them to the wants ofthe circula- . < 


tion, the continental currency would never have 
materially depreciated. But their situation was a 
peculiar ene. The confederacy could not effect 
loans; and by the articles of confederation. they 
could not tax the people directly. Their only ex- 
pedients for carrying on the war were fighting and 
paper money, and. they freely used both: © Great 
Britain, also, after the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England, from1797 to. 1923, 
exhibits another strong instance ofthe effect of 
receivability in payment of the pubiic dues, to sus- 
tain a paper issue. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, during this period, were but littie. more than 
Government bills receivable in payment of the pub- 
lie dues, The whole capital “of the. bank, of 
£14,000,000, had” been borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, and the bank had stopped paying specie for its 
noies: The notes, therefore, had neither bank capi- 


tal nor specie to support them. Tne fagh of the 4% 
Government, and’ their receivability in payment of 7 
the publie dues, constituted almost their only title # 


to erédit; and, for twenty-seven years, this cur- ae 


i “Hutekingon's History of Massachusetts, vol. 1, p. 42. 
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rency sustained ihat great people through a war for {| the banks, and its own dues collected, will fall to 


existence, with half of Europe subsidized ‘in the 
contest; whilst her commerce and her power ad- 
vanced hand in hand to its present mighty consum- 
mation. . All of these instances are of past times. 
But we have. before us now, in the Treasury 
drafts lately issucd by the Secretary of.the Trea- 
sury, a strong exemplification of the effect of re- 
ceivability in payment of the dues to the Govern- 
ment, in sustaining a paper issue. These drafts 
are drawn upon the deposite banks who have 
stopped paying specie; they have been presented and 
protested, but being due by the Government, they 
` are of course receivable in payment of debts to the 
Government. Very few of them have been re- 
turned to the Treasury, because they are needed 
for the purposes of exchange; and are now three 
per cent. above the best bank paper in value, 
and but two per cent. below specie. They have 
thus the reproach, it is true, of being below par— 
that is, below the value of specie. But I doubt if 
this language is correct when applied to the sub- 
ject, Specie is no longer a portion of the currency. 
It is a commodity for barter, like flour or tobacco, 
and ought not to be considered, rather than.any 
other commodity, as a standard of value for the 
currency. : If it constituted a portion of the cur- 
rency of the country, these drafts, unless multiplied 
beyond the demand, would undoubtedly be of equal 
value with specie; because they are needed for an 
operation which specie can not perform—to con- 
duct theexchanges of the country. But, sir, admit 
that these drafts are below par, and that the bills 
I propose to issue will likewise be below par— 
where is the injury? The only effect will be a mi- 
tigation of the tariff, and a proportionate relief to 
the ‘people. The importer will pay less duty by this 
depreciated paper to the Government, and will 
charge less to the consumer. The Government will 
only not collect what it does not want, and what, in 
strict justice, it ought not to require. The worse 
evil then under the paper issue I propose, will thus 
bea benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect in which 
the paper I propose to be issued by the Treasury 
should be viewed, in relation to the exchanges 
of the country... I mean its bearing upon the pro- 
ject of a United States Bank. The great purpose 
for which such an institution is needed, is to 
equalize exchanges—to afford a general medium of 
circulation by which debts can be paid, and money 
transmitted from one quarter ot the Union to 
another without great Joss and expense. The lo- 
cal banks, if we are to judge from the past, can 
not, or will not, furnish such a circulation, The 
inconvenience and loss, for want of such a me- 
dium, are unquestionably great; and I do not think 
will be long endured. In countries like England, 
or even France, where the capital of ages has 
been accumulated, and the facilities of intercourse 
actually bring the remotest parts of the country 
almost into contact, the business of exchanges 
may well be carried on without the aid or inter- 
vention of Government or banks. But, in a 
country like ours, young in the accumulation of 
capital, and covering such an immense space of 
territory, it may well be doubted, if one or the other 
of these instruments will not be necessary, to place 
the exchanges of the country upon an easy and 
proper footing. By issuing bills receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, I believe a medium will 
exist, which may be made available in the hands of 
individuals for all the purposes of exchange; and 
which will entirely supersede the necessity of a 
Bank of the United States. To those who believe 
that such an institution will be unconstitu- 
(ional—ruinous to the State banks in the process 
of bringing it into operation—and dangerous to the 
liberties of the csuniry when established, this 
view ought not to be without weight. Here isa 
safe, constitutional, harmless, self-correcting me- 
dium, by which the dues to the Government may 
be collected;-the-State banks left free to resume spe- 
cie payments with all. their resources untouched 
by the Government, and the great purpose of a 
United States Bank supplied. You will also per- 
ceive, that by this system, all the objections which 
have hitherto been urged to a Treasury organiza- 
tion, by which the Government.is:-separated from 


i the ground. Tt is practicable, beyond doubt, if 


experience is any tesi; itis safe, if banks, where 
the funds may be specially deposited, are safe; it is 
cheap, for a multiplication of officers and chests 
and vaults will be unnecessary. Its currency will 
be that of the peopie; just that which they most re- 
quire—consisting of paper and the precions metals 
—either payable into the Treasury, as the pub- 
lie debtor shall prefer. All the imputations of 
a design, by this system, of bringing the whole 
country down to a hard money currency, (an at- 
tempt as wicked as it would be impracticable,) and 
of destroying the local banks, are rendered pointless. 

Let us now turn, Mr. Chairman, to the alterna- 
tive scheme before the committee—that submitted 
by the gentleman from Virginia—the exploded pet 
bank project. Time, sir, bas set its mark upon 
this system. The Government has twice tried 
it, and it has twice failed. Indeed, so gross and 


| indisputable was its failure in 1816, that the con- 


stitutionality of the United States Bank, then char- 
tered, was based upon the fact, that the State banks 
were incapable of carrying on the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government; and when, in 1833, the 
experiment was again adopted, its failure was pre- 
dicted, and the prediction nas been realized, And 
how, sir, can it be otherwise under such a system? 
Eight hundred banks—scatiered over twenty-six 
sovereign States, who may indefinitely multiply 
them— irresponsible’ to the Government—irre- 
sponsible to each oiher—having but one principle 
of conduct, gain—how can stability and safety for 
the Government, iu connection with such institu- 
tions, in any trying emergency, be expected?) And 
look at their situation now. In New York the 
banks have six and a half paper dollars out in cir- 
culation, to one in specie in their vaults. The banks 
of Alabama, nine to one; Boston, six to one; Penn- 
sylvania, six to onc; Virginia, five to one; and in 
this situation, with public confidence shattered, 
they are yet to go through that difficult process 
(which in England, in 1823, prestrated hundreds 
of banks,) of resuming specie payments. Many 
of these banks break in the effort to re- 
sume specie payments; and should their paper 
be received inpayments to the Government, or they 
be used as deposituries of the public funds, loss 
will be inevitable to the Government. Now, what 
is the constitutional principle upon which alone 
the Government ean connect itself with these insti- 
tutions? It is the same upon which the United 
States Bank, in 1816, was established: That they 
are “necessary and proper” for the collection of the 
revenue and the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment. But will it be contended, can it be seri- 
ously argued, that the State banks, in their present 
situation, (throwing aside all past experience of 
their incompetency,) are “necessary and proper” 
instruments fer the collection of the public re- 
venue? But it is said that the Government should 
support the banks, even at the hazard of the re- 
venue; because the banks are the people; and 
the Government, in separating itself from the banks, 
separates itself from the people. Is this the fact? 
Are the banks the people? They are corporations 
established in the diferent States, composed of 
certain individuals who own the stock, and have 
put out their notes bearing no interest, for the notes 
of individuals bearing interest. In this way, the 
community owes a great deal to the banks, and 
the banks owe a great deal to the community; but 
take the aggregate of mutual indebtedness, and 
it constitutes, comparatively, but a small portion 
of the whole capital of the country. There is 
not one of the southern Siates, in which there 
are not ten times as much paper in the bonds and 
notes of individuals in existence, as there are 
bank notes. Why should not Congress, then, un- 
dertake to legislate for the support of this whole mass 
of paper, as well as that of the banks? Why should 
capital, vested in bank stock, be fostered by con- 
gressional legislation, and that vested in land and 
stock be fostered by congressional legislation, and 
that vested in land and slaves be unprotected? 
Have we so soon forgotten the great constitutional 
principles upon which we opposed the tariff laws? 
it was contended that Congress had a right, inci- 
dental to the right of laying duties, to lay them in 


; such a manner as to have for their primary object 


the encouragement and support of domestic manu-. 
factures. We denied the right, and insisted that 
Congress, under the guise of laying duties for 
revenue, had no'right to foster any particular class 
or interest at the expense of-the rest of the confede- 
racy. And does not the same principle apply 
here? Congress has a right to lay taxes and col- 
lect.the dues to the Government; but it has no 
right to jeopard the revenue, which belongs to all 
the people of the Union, for the purpose of sup- 
porting a peculiar elass or interest. 

But, siz, are gentlemen sure that a connection 
with the Government will be of any benefit to the 
banks in the effort toresume specie payments. In 
many partsfof the country, in South Carolina for 
instance, if there should be any benefit, it would 
be exceedingly small; for the whole amount col- 
Jected from the customs in that State, for the last 
two years, does not exceed four hugdred and thir- 
teen thousand dollars a year. But Where the bene- 
fits are expected to be great, so nist also be the 
hazards. When these banks resume specie pay- 
ments, their paper will not be immediately at par. 
Public confidence will not be won, until they have 
tested their ability to sustain themselves in this try- 
ing pesition. Until this is proved, their paper 
will be below par; and, if receivable in payments 
to the Government, will, of course, be eagerly 
sought for, to perform this function. In so doubt- 
ful a position, what will be the duty of a public re- 
ceiver to whom such bank bills are paid for dues to 
the Government? Assuredly, to cash them in specie 
at the counter of the bank. If he did not do so, 
and the bank failed whilst he retained the notes on 
hand, he would be responsible. Now, will it aid 
the banks, in the effort to resume specie payments, 
to be obliged to redeem immediately in specie all 
their notes which may be received by the collectors 
in payment of the public dues? Let gentlemen 
take heed that this convection of the Government 
with the banks, so eagerly sought for, may not be 
as fatal to them, as the embrace of the serpent to 
Laocoon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one other objection, 
which, if all others, failed, would be insuperable 
with me to any connection of the Government with 
the banks—I mean the patronage it gives to the 
General Government. fam a nullifier, and will 
never consent that more power should be given to 
this Government than strictly belongs to it. Expe- 


‘rience has shown that the. tendency of our federal 


system is to consolidation—a. concentration. of all 
power, first. in the legislative, and then in the 
executive department of this Government. It 
is strong enough, without being connected with 
the money power of the country. When the con- 
nection with the banks was dissolved a few months 
since, there were eighty-six deposite banks, being 
the leading banks in every part of the Union, un- 
der the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Now, when a bank is influenced, it is not merely 
the directors, officers, and stockholders, but all 
other banks in the same vicinity, and all who are 
dependent upon these banks, who may be affected. 

If we were heavily in debt, and large revenues 
were to be collected and deposited, it is impossible 
to imagine a better instrument in the hands of a 
popular and ambitious man, by which the liberties 
of the country may be subverted and his power 
perpetuated. The Treasury schenie I propose for 
collecting the revenue of the country, when com- 
pared with this in the patronage to be dispensed, 
is absolutely insignificant. The Secretary of the 
Treasury supposes that it will ‘require thirty offi- 
cers more than are now employed to carry it into 
operation; bus suppose as many officers necessary 
as there were pet banks—eighty-six, a man for a 
bank—will not the difference in patronage be im- 
mense? It can not be donbted. 

Mr. Chairman, neither in the scheme proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia, nor in that which 
I have advocated, can I perceive any extensive re- 
lief to the country. The people unquestionably are 
distressed and embarrassed; but witbin the compe- 
tency of this Government, limited in its powers, I 
can discover no higher or better means of assist- 
ance than those I have suggested. Those who 
have been accustomed to look to this Government 
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for every thing, naturally look here in this emer- 
gency; but the remedy is in time and the people 
themselves. The State banks, unless hurried ‘on 
by coercion or popular clamor, will in due time re- 
sume their healthy action; and the unbroken ener- 
gies of this free and mighty people will soon work 
out their own salvation. Upon the causes of our 
distressed condition, I will say a few words before 
I close. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Menifee,) 
who sits before me, when a few days ago discussing 
the bill for the postponement of the fourth instal- 
ment of the surplus revenue, broadly. maintained 
that it was Executive usurpation alone which had 
occasioned the calamities under which we labor. I 
agree with him that the illegal seizure of the depo- 
sites by the Executive, and placing them in the de- 
posite banks, was one of the links in the chain of 
causes which produced our calamities; but he over- 
looks the far higher ag§l greater causes which have 
originated in legislatigg usurpations upon this floor. 
The Bank of the ud: Stdfes, unconstitutionally 
ereated, was one of tH€se.causes; and, although an 
unquestionable benefit when its recharter was de- 


_ nied, yet, extending as it did, its roots into all the 


commercial and pecuniary interests of the country, 
it could not be abstracted from the immense sphere in 
which it moved without convulsion. Tundreds ef 
bankssprang into existence to fill the vacancy it was 
expected to occasion, whilst those which were already 
in existence gave a loose rew to their issues. Bat it 
was the surplus revenue, for which the gentleman 
was contending, which most obvicusly shows the 
fallacy of his position. If the surplus revenue had 
not existed, Executive usurpation and corruption 
could not have rendered it injurious or dangerous. 
And what produced the surplus revenue? The 
tariff—the American system—that poison still 
lingering in the veins of the body politic—that un- 
hallowed and corrupt combination, as unprincipled 
as the partition of Poland, by which one section of 
the Union was plundered for the benefit of another. 
Taxes were laid by Congress, not to support the 
Government or to pay our debts, but to foster the 
manufactures of the north at the expense of the 
rest of the Union; whilst the revenue, thus uncon- 
stitutionally raised, was to be expended in internal 
improvements in the north and west. And so 
enormous were these exactions, that although, 
by the compromise bill of 1833, not less than 
seventy millions have been saved to the peo- 
ple, in the face of the most reckless and profli- 
gate expenditure, the Treasury still overflowed; 
and, on January last, there were -thirty-eight mil- 
lions of surplus to be deposited with the States. 
The State banks, where these funds were deposited, 
were stimulated by them to inordinate issues of 
their paper; and the free accommodation to indivi- 
duals which these issues afforded, fed the rage for 
speculation. Suddenly the deposites were called 
for from the banks by the deposite law. The call 
met them unprepared, because they could not col- 
lect from their customers. They pressed the com- 
munity, but the community, who had borrowed on 
the faith of an easy indulgence, were as little pre- 
pared as they were for payment. The Specie cir- 
cular came in also with its operation, weakening 
their vaults and crippling their resources. The 
result was distress every where, a panic, and the 
Suspension of specie payments. These certainly 
were not all the causes of our present embarrass- 
ment; but, were it not for the legislative usurpations 
cf Congress, I do not believe the catastrophe under 
which we suffer would have been produced. And 
what, sir, would have been the situation of this 
country, if South Carolina had not nullified your 
tariff laws, and the compromise bill had not passed? 
Instead of thirty-eight millions, there would have 
been upwards ‘of one hundred millions of sur- 
plus revenue in the banks, under the control of 
that usurping and corrupt Executive the gen- 
tleman has so strongly denounced. Could the 
liberties of the country have survived such a state 
of things? Could the deposite banks ever have 
repaid the money? and if they could, after it had 
formed the basis of an immense issue of paper, 
who will measure the ruin -the sudden abstrac- 
tion of such a capital from the banks would have 
produced, in combination with the other causes 
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which have prostrated the country. But the gen- 
‘leman from Kentucky overlooks these immetise 
benefits resulting from the compromise bill; and 
can only see, in this measure, the design “ to arrest 
treason, and save the genius and chivalry of the 
South from an ignominious gallows.” ` Sir, to 
know whether the gallows would have been igno- 
minious in such a cause, it is necessary to under- 
stand it. What was it? 

For ten years, from 1822, (when William 
Lowndes, filling the very representation I now oċ- 
cupy, declared upon this floor that the South was 
more heavily taxed than any people upon earth,) 
in person, or through our representatives, we re- 
monstrated against your unjust and unconstitu- 
tional oppréssion. Instead of relaxing, we saw 
your policy. grow stronger by time; and, bribed by 
its eperation, those who were once with us in de- 
nouncing it, made common cause with oar old 
opponents, in the effort to rivet it upon us for ever. 
At length, all confidence in your justice, slowly, 
reluctantly departed; and the melancholy and 
stern conviction was forced upon us, that we 
must right ourselves—alone must right our- 
selves. South Carolina met the emergency in 


which you placed her as it became her. She 
nullified your tariff laws. And did you then 
enforce them? No! and why? Sir, I will 


tell you: you dared not. It is’ one thing to sit 
here upon well stuffed hair-seated chairs, and 
legislate the property of the South into the pockets 
of more favored sections; and it is another to col- 
lect your black mail by the sword. And did we 
commit treason by this acı? The gentleman from 
Kentucky says so, and that the compromise bill 
was intended to arrest it. Sir, if it was treason, it 
was treason hatched in Kentucky, that gentleman’s 
native State, and practised by Virginia when she 
nullified the sedition laws; and Thomas Jefferson, 
Madison, Rowan, Nicholas, and Macon, were some 
of the arch traitors who taught or committed it. 
Mr. Chairman, I will vindicate the fathers from 
the aspersión of their sons. ‘These men were not 
traitors. They were those who, in 1801, in the 
language of Mr. Jefferson, “saved the Constitu- 
tion in its last gasp” from the strangling hands of 
consolidationists. They were not traitors, but wise 
and intrepid statesmen—the great fathers of the 
republican party, by whose sagacity and energy 
this Union now exists. Were it not for the princi- 
ples of this party, and the watchfulness and oppo- 
sition of the South, this Constitution would long 
smce have been frittered away by constructions; 
and this Government, becoming one vast consoli- 
dated despotism, would have left no alternative 
to the free but to dissolve it. We but carried out— 
conscientiously carried out—the great principles 
of the republican party; and when you thought 
fit, by your compromise bill, to give way before 
our armed resistance, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky says that it was “to save the genius and chi- 
valry of the South from an ignominions gallows.” 
Sir, we certainly should be vastly grateful for the 
tragic benevolence of these disinterested philan- 
thropists, who manifested on this occasion so noble 
a disregard for their own safety, and such tender 
consideration for ours. Whilst passive, “ the ge- 
nius and chivalry of the South” appealed in vain 
to their sensibilities; but no sooner was it aroused 
by their selfish oppressions, than all their melting 
sympathies overflowed for its salvation. Sir, the 
gentleman has done gross injustice to himself in 
uttering such sentiments. They are only worthy 
the bigot or the slave; of a mind which can tole- 
rate no difference of opinion, or which succumbs 
to any. The gentleman should have vanquished 
before he vaunted, and possessed himself of the 
mantle of success, to cover over the hideous linea- 
ments of cowardice and oppression which marked 
his cause. Had South Carolina been invaded, 
upon the first gleam of the bayonet along our moun- 
tain passes, he would have seen and known what 
the chivalry of the South really was, notin blood- 
less tropes and metaphors, butin the stern realities 
of the tented field. Not only Carolinians, but 
thousands of volunteers from the whole South, 
whose names are upon the file, would have met 
you in that fierce contest; and if the man 
who lately ruled this confederacy with more 


than a monarch’s- power, and his: abject fal 


lowers (more base than he, for he: had iperson= : 


al animosities to gratify) had “not. met ‘inthe’ 


gaps of the Saluda mountains. another Ther- ` 


mopyle—if they had penetrated to our plains, and 
had not found themone vast ceméteryfor: their 
interment, and with fire and sword:Carolina had: 
been desolated, and not one free spirit had been left, 
living or dying to strike for her rights—in her fall 
liberty would have been avenged; and, like the 
mighty Nazarite of old, grasping the pillars of the 
Constitution, the Union would have perished in 
her ruins. Sir, thisisno Government of ‘force. 
No free Government is a Government of force. 
Fear is essentially the attribute of the slave; and 
the Government which appeals to this principle for 
support is already a despotism. Opinion, free, in- 
telligent public opinion, can alone perpetuate our 
insti'utions; and when this fails, all that can main- 
tain them fails. The sword can dissolve, butt 
can not cement your Union together by the blood, 
of your citizens; and ifit had been drawn against’ 
us, however mournful the consequences, we wêre“ 


prepared, fully, firmly prepared, to abide the issue.’ ” 


We knew the mighty inheritance for which’ we 
were to contend—that soil oyer which, for two cen- 
turies, we had been the lords; and those altars at 
which our fathers knelt and we had received our’ 
brides. We won it by the sword, and ‘we: were’ 
prepared to keep it by the sword; or to perish, 
as millions of our race had done before us, the 
victims of oppression and power combined. And 
if we had fallen in the field, or on the scaffold, 
(as the gentleman supposes,) would our fall: 
have been inglorious? Sir, it is not the manner of 
death, but the cause, which makes death infamous. ’ 
When Tully thrust his head out of his litter to the: 
lictors of Anthony, who decapitated it, and his 
dead hands'were cut off and suspended in that fo-" 
rum, in whieh they had so often pleaded for fiber" 
ty and justice, was his death ignominious? EHlayne’. 
perished on the scaffold—was his death inglorious? 
Why, in Abbeville district, there still stands the 
tree upon which, in our Revolution, twenty whigs’ 
were hung at one time; did these men die ignomi- 
niously? The youth of Carolina, as they approach 
such memorials of their country’s sanguinary 
wrongs, tread more lightly upon the turf, whilst their 
hearts swell with the mighty lesson they inspire,“ 
that to die and die “‘ignominiously” in defence of 
our country, is the duty and the privilege of the pa- 
triot, Itis the cause which makes death glerious. 
But, Mr. Chairman, shall things come to: :this: 
in the administration of the affairs of this Union? 


In this free and enlightened age, are ‘differences : 


of opinion to be considered crimes; and the gibbet“ 
and the halter to be held forth as the great ‘instra- 
ments of establishing truth? If so, we had better se- 
parate at once, for the Union must be dissolved. 
God grant that it may long endure, a blessing to 
the powerful people who are growing up 
beneath its auspices. But should it be dissolved, 
history—-when all the interests and passions, 
which pervert the views of eotemporaries, shall 
sleep with the departed—impartial history will 
recor, that the South was ever true to the 
faith which bound her to the rest of the con- 
federacy. Although, under the mildest and most 
favorable operation of the Constitution, she must 
bear an unequal portion of the burdens of the Go- 
vernment; at this she has never murmured. In 
prosperity she has upheld, and in adversity she has 
never abandoned you. AJl she requires. is, that 
you adhere to your compact with her. ‘Take what 
is legitimately needed for constitutional. purposes, 
but in all other things leave her alone to her own 
resources and destiny. And is this an wnreasona+ 
ble request; or is it hard to grant. it?.. Must per- 
petual agitation be the penalty- she must ever pay 
for her connection with you? and shall the bond 
of our Union, which was designed by our fathers 
to be a bond of affection and peace, be sacrile- 
gicusly converted into an instrument of bigotry and 
oppression? After a cycle of forty-eight years, we 
have arrived, apparently, ata new era under our 
Constitution. © Let us forget the past, excepting in 
the lessons of forbearance and moderation which 
its experience affords. For that noble State, which 
I in part represent, I know I can with confidence 
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anticipate her course. Too generous to remember 
wrongs—too proud to resent them—too great to 
‘practise them—-she will ever be true to the cause of 
liberty, the Constitution, and the Union. 


REMARKS OF MR. TOWNES, 


Or GEORGIA, 

Trn the House of Representatives, September 28, 1837— 

“In reply to Mr. Dawson, on the “bill to postpone 

the. fourth instalment of deposites with jhe 

States.” 

Mr. TOWNES addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I would not have risen, after the 
protracted. discussion we have had, but for the very 
remarkable speech of my colleague (Mr. Dawson,) 
who'has just taken his seat. Sir, I have no ex- 
pectations to fulfil, no vanity to gratify. 
when my colleague thinks proper to address his and 
my constituents, rather than the members of this 
House, with the view, doubtless, of operating on 
them, it shall be my duty to examine the correct- 
ness of his argument, and to expose whatever 
errors may be. suggested to my mind. For my 
honorable. colleague, I now do, and trust I ever 
shall, entertain the kindest. personal regard; but 
when he rises on this floor,"and uses unauthorized 
denunciations of measures and motives, I feel that 
circumstance a suflicient apology for the time I 
shall consume. 

: Sir; when, my honorable colleague rose to address 
the House last night, he gave us to understand that 
he brought no party feeling to the discussion; that 
he should alone confine himself to the bill on your 
table,, and give the reasons that would induce 
him-to.vote against that measure, I think the 
gentleman was unfortunate in this remark. Why 
should he have thonght proper to give notice that 
he was about to discuss this subject without rezard 
to party? What act of his political life would have 
exposed him to a suspicion so uncharitable? Tt is 
trae, I believe, sir, that my colleague is always 
found acting with one political party against the 
other, but surely no one could suppose this to be 
the result of party feeling! For myself, I have 
known ithe honorable gentleman too long and too 
well for the disclaimer of party feeling which he 
placed in the iront part of his speech to mislead or 
deceive me. My colleague, atan early part of his 
remarks, if I understood him correctly, maintained 
that the funds, now in the deposite banks, were 
available for all the purposes of the respective 
States, as well as for the exigencies of the General 
Government; and the better to forufy himself in 
this position, he propounded questions to members 
rom different States in which the banks are situ- 

ted, with a view to show their solvency. Thein- 
Agrmation thus obtained was deemed amply. sufti- 
feient: for the purpose of my colleague. 

Sir, iiis not the ultimate solvency of the banks 
that we are looking to, but it is whether the banks 
can now, on demand, pay the amount on deposite, 
in such funds as would enable the States to use it 
profitably. Has my colleague established this im- 
portant fact) I think not, sir. Inu some of the 
States,.where there are large amounts in the depo- 
site banks, it may be to the interest of the people of 
those States, that the deposite of the fourth instal- 
ment should be made, for itis manifest that some 
of. the States would be benefitted], while a majority 
would be injured. My colleigne insisted, and 
properly, too, that the fuuds in the Treasury of 
this Government, in January last, were alone the 
funds that could be deposited, and which were com- 
posed exclusively of the notes of the deposite banks, 
and such other focal institutions, the paper of which 
was received on deposite by the pet banks, as they 
are called. ‘My colleague then, after having satis- 
fied his own mind (rather beiter I think than that 
of any other) of the solvency and availability of 
the ‘funds now in the deposite banks, in the accus- 


toméd taste. and manner of the day, poured forth | 


his lamentations over the ruined and wretched con- 
dition of thé whole country, brought about by causes 
he did not. pretend to explain. This picture, so 
fancifully drawn by some, and so faithfully repeat- 
ed by many others, was well rehearsed by my cèl- 
league, and, as js usual with those who can see in 


| portion of the sums heretofore deposited. 
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the times evidence of folly and wickedness in the 
present administration, and the necessity of res- 
cuing the people from themselves, he declared him- 
self in favor of relief. And, sir, what is the relief 
he would give? Whois it he will relieve? And 
what is his mode of relief? The first step in my 
colleague’s great scheme of relief is, by depositing 
with one hand the fourth instalment, amounting to 
upwards of nine millions of dollars, with the States, 
when, with the other, in order to relieve the Go- 
vernment, he would have to take back not only 
that very fourth instalment, but also a large pro- 
This, 
sir, would be one of the consequences of rejecting 
the bill on your table. It surely can not be the ob- 
ject of the honorable gentleman to cut off all sup- 
plies to the Government! It is not, I hope, his pur- 
pose to bring the Government to bankruptcy! 
Mach less will he consent to bring disgrace upon 
the institutions of the country, and more especial- 
ly, as he tells us he has no party feelings to gratify! 
Patriotism impericusly demands of every member 
on this floor to deal fairly between the Government 
and the people; for if you cripple and dishonor the 
one, you disgrace and enslave the other. 

Sir, what are the demonstrated, and I may add 
virtually conceded, facts as regards this question? 
First, sir, that all the funds now in the Treasury, 
available and unavailable, do not much exceed eight 
millions, Of this there are less than two millions 
strictly available; and now my colleague is fretting 
and chafing, because we will not consent to depo- 
site with the States upwards of nine millions, when 
we have only about eight in the Treasury, and a 
very large- proportion of that not available. And, 
sir, because the party in power will not do this, he 


has. been pleased to characterise the course of the § 


administration asa ‘humbug upon the people.” 
Sir, this brings me to perform an unpleasant duty: 
I regret it, but my colleague has brought it on him- 
self. He charges every motive but the correct 
one, upon those who vote for this bill; he alone 
claiming the credit of unmasking the wretched 
deformity of those who advocate that measnre; and 
showing, by a report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the gross inequality and injustice of this 
bill. However high I may estimate the opinions 
of my colleague on most subjects, I can not, after 
the evidence he has furnished against himself as a 
financier, hold any opinions of his as unquestionable 
authority on that subject. Is it not in the recollec- 
tion of every gentleman on this floor, that my col- 
Jeague, When this bill first came ap for considera- 
tion, offered an amendment, the first, as I presume 
it will be the last, of its character known to the ie- 
gislation of this country? What could have been 
the object of the gentleman in offering that amend- 
ment? Was it because he really believed that. the 
unexpended balances of formerappropriations, esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury at about 
twenty-four millions, was evidence of that sum of 
money then in the Treasury? No, sir: my colleague 
knew that these twenty-four millions of unex pended 
balances of former appropriations were a charge 
now existing against the Treasury. Either he must 
have known this, or the fact of his not knowing it 
will essentially destroy the confidence which would 
otherwise belong to his statements as to the condi- 
tion of the Treasury. If, sir, I am right in 
supposing he understood what the Secretary of 
the Treasury meant when he speaks of the unex- 
pended balances of former appropriations, as a 
charge against the Treasury, I ask the gentle- 
man, in all candor, who it is. that has attempted 
to “humbug” the people? He well knew he could 
not “humbug” this House; and I therefore have a 
right to conclude that he wished to “humbug” his 
constituents, And yet my friend from Georgia 
will have it that the friends of the administration, 
believing that the resources of the Government are 
adequate to meet all the engagements and liabilities 
of the Treasury, are nevertheless disposed to with- 
held from the States the last instalment under the 
deposite law. For myself, sir, Iam free to admit 
that F was as much opposed as my colleague 
could be to the passage of this bill until proof was 
adduced, most conclusive to my mind, that there 
was an actual deficit in the Treasury. Could I 
longer doubt as to the course I was bound, from 


every consideration of patriotism, to pursue? On 
the one hand stuod your Treasury depleted, disar- 
ranged, and disordered—stripped of all its resources 
by the sad revulsions in trade and commerce—with 
the Secretary asking Congress to give such facili« 
ties as. the exigencies required; and on the other 
the States urging that the last farthing in the Treas 
sury should be deposited with them for safe keep- 
ing. What, sir, would be the dnty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury if the bill now under consideration 
be rejected? ; 
In the first place, he would be required to de- 
posite money which is not in the Treasury, and 
the deficit would have, of necessity, to be supplied 
by aloan, and then the’ principle would be fully 
established, that this Government will borrow 
money to loan or give the States, that they may 
appropriate the same to all the purposes of internal 
improvement. Is my colleague prepared to sanc- 
tion this doctrine? Ishe prepared to see works of 
internal improvement carried.on by a system of le- 
gislation that would beggar‘the: South and enrich 
the North? I should hope nat Yet, sir, if this 
bill be rejected, we shall be compelled to create a 
loan in the first place, to be discharged hereafter by. 
an increase of duties on foreign imporis. The traiff, ` 
so justly odious to the southern interest, would be 
increased in order to discharge the national debt 
which would be the consequence of further con- 
tinuing the policy of the deposite act of June, 1836, 
Have we not witnessed enough during the progress 
of this discussion, to awaken the fears of every south- 
ern member on this floor? Look, sir, at the course of 
debate on this question. For the first few days 
the’ bill was resisted on the ground that gentlemen 
were unable to come to satisfactory conclusions, 
from the report of the Secretary, as to the actual 
condition of our finances. -This ground was taken 
and insisted upon by every gentleman who opposed 
the bill. An honorable gentleman (Mr. Briggs) 
who addressed the House some days since against 
its passage, declared himself so rauch bewildered 
and embarrassed from the humbuggery report of 
the Secretary, that he appealed to one of the com- 
mittee (Mr. Hamer,) “to remove the shadow from 
his eyes.” I am unable to say whether the gentle- 
man from Ohio has yet performed that operation. 
I apprehend, sir, that in order to operate with suc- 
cess upon the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Briggs) you should observe the preliminary 
treatment of all skilful, surgeons, first io prepare 
the system, which in this.case could only be done 
by removing the money from his reach. No, sit, 
when money is in the way, “shadows” -will rise, 
und in vain can we hope to approach a subject 
in that clear light so important to the best 
inierests.of the people. But, sir, it is a curious 
fact,. well worthy of remembrance, that all, or 
the most of those who have opposed this bill, on 
the ground that they could not understand the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, were able to un- ` 
derstand, with great clearness, that the deposite actof 
June, 1836, was a bone fide contract, entered into 
between this Government and the States, whereby 
upwards of thirty-seven millions of money was to 
be deposited with the States; and that the faith of 
this Government was pledged. to make this deposite, 
whether in point of fact there was:a surplus or not. 
Sir, the first ground taken in the debate was aban- 
doned. The second was then assumed, that this 
law wasa contract, and that the public faith and 
good morals, demanded a fulfilment of if on the 
part of this Government. . When I advert back 
to the period when this law was passed, and the 
arguments then advanced in its favor—when I 
recollect that a large majority of all parties then 
united in the measure, which they professed to be- 
lieve necessary, to guard against the alleged Execu- 
tive patronage, in converting the money to im- 
proper uses—-when, sir, I remember that these 
arguments, enforced as they were by all sidet 
of this House, failed in convincing me thas 
the principles of that bill were not dangerous 
to the people and to the Government, I can not but 
feel gratified that none of the responsibility of that 
measure rests on my shoulders. But,: sir, the 
last ground taken in this debate throws off ail dis~ 
guise, and places this question on ‘a new. and still 
more objectionable ground. Have we not heard 
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‘loud rejoicing at the humbled and prostrate condi- 
tion of your Treasury? Have we not been given 
to understand, by the avowed friends of the Ame- 
rican system, that they can and do perceive the re- 
vival of the principles of that system in the rejec- 
tion of this bill? Have you not. heard that the f- 
nancial measures of this administration had ex- 
ploded, and upon its ruins would be erected a new 
system, against which my colleague and myself 
have been equally opposed? Is. there not enough 
in the signs of the times to deter my colleague from 
pursuing any course that may again give pretext 
to any portion of the representatives of this Union 
to increase. the tariff? Sir, upon no principle con- 
‘sistent with the elevated stand the South should 
occupy on this floor, can we justify the rejec- 
tion of the bill on your table. I deeply regret 
‘that my colleague should have thought it his 
duty to have discussed this question on the groand 
of preserving the “rights and equality of his con- 
stituents.” Sir, who is opposed to the rights of 
their constituents? That isnot the question. Itis, 
how can we best protect their rights? My col- 
league's plan. would be to pay tlem the fourth in- 
stalment in the funds òf the banks of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, on which 
they would loose from fifteen to thirty per cent. as 
he well knows that the paper of the banks of those 
States is not current in Georgiayand if used at 
all, must be converted into other funds through a 
broker. But this’ is not-all: the people would be 


required to return this. very money in specie. Sure- - 


ly my colleague would not desire to bless his con- 
stituents with a calamity so great! 

Mr. Speaker, when my colleague endeavored, by 
his argument, to show that all the people of Geor- 
gia required. was money, regardless of consequen- 
ces, or the principles involved in their receiving it, 
T must confess I felt humbled, and that the true 
spirit of the people I represent in part had been 
unfairly stated to the House and to the nation, No, 
sir, itis not money that we want; we desire a free 
Government—a Government administored upon 
principles securing every man 
tion of this Union in the’. enjoyment of bis 
property and the fruits of his industry. No, 
sir; my colleague has underrated our consti- 
tuents, by placing this question on grounds 
too narrow. Sir, a more high minded, generous, and 
patriotic people than those represented by the gen- 
tleman and myself in part, do notbreath, When 
in their history, and to what period of their exis- 
tence, was itever know that they sat down upon 


the selfish and sordid calculation of dollars and , 


cents,-when the’ public welfare was involved? Go 
back, sir, to the remotest period, and let my col- 
league tell when great constitutional and legal 
piinciples were involved on the one side, they 
ever looked to the petty, wretched, pitiful conside- 
ration of money on the other.. Sir, I will not dis- 
honor their high and exalted claim to patriotism, 
secured by ah uninterrupted course of public mea- 
sures, and political principles, by addressing an 
arg'mment to feelings which I have yet to learn 
they possess. No, sir; as my colleage hassupposed 
on his return to his constituents, he will be asked 
to give his reasons for the vote he may give 
on this question, I ask him to tell, what is 
now placed beyond doubt, that so far from 
there being a surplus in the Treasury to de- 
posite with the States, that there is an actual 
deficit of several millions; that so far from the 
Government being able to make the fourth depo- 
sile, we are compelled to issue Treasury notes to 
meet: the current expenses of the Government; 
that if we do not withhold the fourth instalment, 
we will be compelled to borrow three or. four mil- 
lions to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry into effect the law; and after telling them 
this, he. may say, that so far as Georgia is con- 
cerned, the best he could do was to get Alabama, 
Mississippi, Indiana, and Ohio paper; and above 
all, let him tell them, that if he votes against the 
bill, he admits, by that vote, that a power exists 
in this Government to tax the people to raise a 
surplus to be distributed among the States for works 
of internal improvement! Let my colleague tell 
this, and I am not afraid to meet the judgment that 
may be pronounced upon the vote I give, by my 


in every pore. 


constituents. With no expectation of addressing | 


the House to-day, I have, Mr. Speaker, in a desul- 
tory manner, attempted an answer to the argument 
of my colleague; and, sir; in conclusion, if my 


counsel could prevail; I would beg him to. re-. 


examine the whole question, and renounce at once 
the errors into which he has fallen. 


REMARKS OF MR. TITUS, 
a Or. New York,- . 
In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, October 10, 
` {837—On the bill from the Senate postponing 
the payment of duties on revenue bonds 
Mr. TITUS said he had hoped that some of the 
honorable members of this House, whose charac- 
ter and talents would have given weight to. their 
opinions, would have thought proper to address the 
House upon the bill before it. He was aware that 
views similar to his own were entertained by very 
many upon this floor, but the disposition generally 
manifested, seemed to render hope'ess any opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Viewing it, however, as he did, and in the absence 
of any discussion, he felt it to be his duty to give 


-very bricfly his objections to the consideration’ of 


the House. 

The first section of the bill grants an extension 
in the time of payment on all revenue bonds of 
nine months. To that he had no objection. The 
Condition of the times unquestionably. requires it, 
on the ground that it will render the payment ulti- 
mately more certain, and it may moreover tend, in 
some degree, to relieve those immediately con- 
nected with the importing interest. Still it ap- 
peated to him, that the only just and tenable ground 
upon which an, extensicn could be granted, was 
the additional safety attained by that extension. 

But neither the second section of the bill nor the 
amendment offered, can be entertained upon the 


‘principle of increased security, or of relief to any 


portion of the community, except the merchants. 


There is no indebtedness to the Government that 


the amendment proposes to secure; on the contrary, 


it releases in these days of non-payment, from the- 


custody of the Government, the merchandise held in 
security for cash duties, and proposes the substitu- 
tion of a lengthened credit upon bonds, subject of 
course to the contingencies of the limes. 

He was opposed to this portion of the bill, as 


well in regard to its practical effect, as to its vio-~ 


lating a settled principle of. existing laws. He 
took it for granted that the laws in relation to reve~ 
nue were proper and just; they had been a subject 
of exciting interest and profound discussion during 
a Jong period, and were finally settled in the spirit 
of compromise amid the convulsions of the nation. 
Were they to be lightly disturbed? Were they to 
be approached without great and apparent causes? 
Elowever unimportant in that point of view the 
present proposition. might appear to the House, it 
acted forcibly upon his mind. It was well known 
to this House, and to the nation, that at the last 
session of Congress, the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with its present chairman at its head, intro- 
duc:d a bill to reduce the duties om imports. It 
bore in that character too unfavorable an aspect to 
meet support, and was abanduned. 

The subject. is now approached with more cau- 
tion, and we are only presented with the first step 
by which the ladder is to be mounted; another is 
about being introduced, which, if accepted, will 
scatter to the winds whatever of protection, if pro- 
tection it can be called, that the producing classes 
now receive. 


The proposition, then, being to that effect, it is 


desirable that the Committee of Ways and Means: 


should approach the subject directly; that they 
shoul.l toe the mark, and introduce a bill entitled 
an act to repeal the daties on imports. Its object 
would then be understood, and the honorable mem- 
bers of this house would act advisedly. 

The practical operation of this bill will be to 
increase, and throw into market, the already exces- 
sive importations of goods, paying, by existing 
laws, cash duties. The means obtained by the 


bounty of Government, will furnish forth new im- 
portations; and none can act with such deleterious 
offect upon the labor and interests of the producing 
classes, as those (of this character; and'anacqui- 
escence in the demand’ of the commercial interest, 
will fall with peculiar hardship upon that extensive 
class of ihe people. They suffer not only in com- 
mon with all other classes of the commuuity, but 
by the provisions of this bill, they, in effect, are 
required to furnish forih the means to enable the 
importers, by farther unnecessary importations, 
still more to injure and depress them. . 


Gentlemen are aware, that merchandise paying 


-cash duties, as embraced in this bill,. consists of 


wool, woollen goods, and goods of which wool is.a 
component part. We have been told in this hall, 
that our manufactories are generally suspended in 
their business; that thousands of our citizens con- 
nected with them are cut of employment, and are 
in a condition of want and suffering; and it is well 
known by those conversant in such matiers, that the 
price of goods of this description is depressed be- 
yond all former precedent. ‘The quantity on hand 
of this kind of goods, fureign and domestic, is im- 
mense; and the amount of wool in the warehouses, 
and remaining yet ia the hands of the producers, 
scattered over the northern half of the Union, can 
not be Jess in value than twenty millions of dollars. 


Does not this state of things exhibit. embarrass- 
ment and distress to an extent that does not require 
legislative enactments to increase i? Shall the 
command-—he believed the term was not inappro- 
ptiate—of the commercial interest add to the gene- 
ral calamity, by screening themselves from the 
effects of their own imprudence, and throwing it 
with appalling force upon the great mass of the 
producing classes, whom that imprudence has 
already so severely injured? Ttis true, that those 
classes are not asking for relief; they disdain to pre- 
fer the mendicant’s prayer; but, in the language of 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, they pull off 
their coats, roll up their sleeves, and go to work. 


He had said that the distresses of the people 
were principally caused by the imprudence of the 
commercial interest. It was generally conceded 
that they had proceeded mainly from over-trading; 
bnt, to his mind, a proper distinction had not been 
taken’ as regards the kind or character cf over- 
trading. So far as the individual concerned is 
affected, no distiction exists; but it must be borne 
in mind that, however severe the revulsions in 
business may.at any time: be among a great peo- 
ple, a vast: majority of individuals are not mate- 
rially affected by it—a vast majority do not incur 
liabilities. that create embarrassment. Hence, 
when the balance of trade is not against us with 
foreign nations, our immense domestic operations 
are not impeded; and, although in their excesses 
individuals will suffer, capital is not diverted from 
ils accustomed channels; it merely changes hands 
within a circle over which it is not required to 
pass. A brief view of our own condition will 
establish that position, Our domestic operations, 
including current business and general indebted- 
edness, reach to an amount of which it is difficult 
even to form an opinion. We have no data to 
direct us but what is derived from our knowledge 
of indebtness to banks, but he thought he was 
more likely to be below than above the mark in 
placing it at two thousand millions per annum. 


This immense business had at all times been 
transacted without difficulty, when balances abroad 
had not pressed too hard upon us. No revul- 
sions under such cirenmstances had taken place, 
and all the efforts to that end that’ were made by 
politicians and others, in 1834, were abortive. 
No efforts could have been more animated, nor 
means more powerful applied, to create confusion 
and produce disaster; but the energy and resources 
of the people, not being crippled by foreign de~ 
mands—the payment of which required the basis of 
our paper currency, bore up triumphantly and suc- 
cessfully against the storm. In illustration of this 
view of the subject, he would adduce a remark of 
an English statesman in comparing the relative 
condition of England and the United States in the 
present crisis. He said thatthe former, with a 
national debt of eight hundred millions of pounds 


tax of -fifty millions ster- 
‘Was prosperous and inem- . 
dustry and ‘trade not. materi- 


‘ment of the United'States, with a surplus of forty ` 
millions of dolars, and the people comparatively 
HO taxes topay, yet the Government and the peo- 
é‘were'alike bankrupt. Without. literally adop- 
ing ihese positions, they nevertheless went clearly 
“to elucidate to his mind the effect, of the commer- 
‘efal action of the two. countries, England has no 
‘palantes agaihst her, and, hence; the comparatively 
“partial evil “she ‘experiences; whilst. the balance 
‘against us required, in its liquidation,’ the coin of 
‘the ‘cotintry—the basis of our -paper- currency. 
The step ‘taken was inevitable. The’ basis of our 
currency would have been swept from the country 
- “but for the ‘proper‘and justifiable: course of those 
“who held itin possession. Had England reccived 
‘her dues,'she ‘would, of cotirse, not have felt the 
“blow; but had we` promptly paid our debts we 

- shoald have been ruined. ` 

In'estáblishing the position that the present state 
“of things has been produced principally by over- 
‘trading, the condition of England has been-assimi- 
dated to ours, and her embarrassments ascribed to 
the same causes. In‘ his judgment, however, there 
was a, material, a radical difference—our over-trad- 
ing consisted in buying too much, in buying more 
than we can pay for, of foreign countries, - The 
over-trading of England, on the contrary, consists 

-in-selling: more than she can obtain pay for, and 
the losers only :feel the effect, without its pervading 
all branches ‘of business. Our over-trading ‘abroad, 
‘as before remarked, in creating balances against us, 
‘affects in ‘a greater or less degree all: classes 
of community by its operation on the currency. He 
hazarded litle in saying that excessive importations 
had been the forerunner of all the severe revulsions 
we had felt for the last-twenty years. That of 
1819 must be familiar to most of the members of 
this House, and he thought no. individual could 
doubt its cause. It operated with extreme seve-- 
rity; and however great may be the embarrassment _ 
and suffering of the commercial interest at the present 

time,the general distress at that period was incompa- 
‘rably greater than it now is. Ournumerous manufac- 
turing establishments, with scarcely a single excep- 
tion, were overwhelmed in irretrievable ruin. Thou- 
sands of farmers canged proprietors, and those 
who but yesterday thoughtthemselves secure in a 
certain, though, perhaps, hamble independence, 
were on the morrow the tenants of their former 
freeholds. And it may not unworthy of remark 
that they asked not, received not, any of the boun- 
ties of Government. 

He had no doubt of the existence-of the diffi- 
culties’ complained of by the commercial interest. 
Public fame, as well as the documents before us 
on that. subject, establish that fact; and he should 
hope fer the honor of humanity that that distress 
must. he deep’ indeed, that could bring before us, 
begging alms, that class of our citizens, who, in 
their own estimation, and as’ it would appear in 
the estimation of this House, were first in impor- 
tance.as they were in wealth. 

:He trusted the provisions of the first.section of 
this bill would afford them great relief; at all 
events it was their proportion of the bountiés of 
Government, He considered the second section, 
as well as the amendment offered, went to increase 
by the aid.of the Government, an evil which had, 
to a great extent, been checked by its own excesses. 

‘Importatious, embraced in the amendment, being 
“principally from the west of Europe, had in gene- ` 
ral been ordered since the commencement of the 
‘present embarrassmenis. The importers were 
‘consequently aware of their inability, if that ina- 
bility exists, tó comply with the requirements of 
the revenue ‘laws. If then they have knowingly 
and purposely plunged’ in beyond their depth; they 
should be left, as fhe great mass of their fellow citi- 
zens are, to get out of their difficulties, without the 
Special bounties of thè Government. He would 
Say nO more, except to express the hope, though 
apparenily a vain one, that ihose who had contri- 
buted to thé establishment “Of ihe present revenue 
laws, would feel and see the propriety of rendering 
` them permanent, 
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i Or VIRGINIA, . cn ee 
In Senate, September 19,1837—In support of the f 
bill introduced by him designating the funds re- : 
ceivable in payment.of the public revenue,and 
in opposition to the- Sub-Treasury scheme. ` 
Mr. Presipent: I rise, in pursuance of the no- 
tice I gave yesterday, to-.ask leave to bring in a 
“bill to designate the funds receivable in payment || 
of the. revenue of the United States.” - It will be | 
bomein mind, by the Senate, that among the most | 
prominent, and certainly not the least important 
-objects presented, both by the President’s message 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the “immediate attention” of Congress at their 
present session, is the expediency of some legisla- 
‘tive provision. defining the character of the funds 
to be received, in future, in- discharge of the public 
‘dues. ‘From the intimate connection between the 
collection of the public revenue and the general 
currency of the country, this question has, in my 
estimation, far more essential bearings on the great 
‘interests .of the community than any which the” 
President has submitted for our deliberations. The 


Message was referred, have not thought it proper 
to make any report on that portion of it, and we 
have. been informed by the honorable chairman 
that it is not their intention to make any report 
upon. it at the present session. It is this omission, 
on the part of the committee, that it is the object of 
my motion now to supply. : 

The ‘Président recommends that henceforward 
the whole revenues of the United States shall .be. 
collected exclusively-in gold and silver. A propo- 
sition of so marked a character, emanating from a 
‘source of such high authority, could’ not fail to ex- 
cite deep anxiety in the public mind; and it seemed 
to-me that all uncertainty, in regard to the policy of ` 
the Government on so vital a subject, should be 
promptly settled one way or the other by the action 
of the legislative department. It is my misfortune. 
‘with ‘the President in bis views of the ex- 
pediency of this proposition. Iam fully convin- 
‘ced that, in the actual condition of our circulating 
medinm, and in what is likely, for years to come, 
to be its condition, the operation of such a measure 
would be.distressing to the community, injurious to 
every branch of industry and enterprise, and, above 
all, ‘would postpone indefinitely that return to spe- 
cie payments by the banks, which is the great ob- 
ject of thé public solicitude, and ought to be the 
end and aim cf our deliberations here. Viewing 
the question in this light, I desired it should be met. 
with promptitude, considered with candor, and de- 
cided with wisdom. 

Since I gave notice yesterday of my motion, two 
gentlemen, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Cathoun,) and the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benton,) have submitted propositions intended to 
carry out the President’s recommendation, differing 
somewhat in detail, but both founded on the prin- : 
ciple of rejecting bank paper altogether in the ope- : 
rations of the Government, even though imme- | 
diately convertible into specie, and issued by banks: 
of unquestionable solidity. Both contemplate, as 
dees the récommendation of: the President, a tho- 
rough revolution in the .policy. and practice of the 
Government. From the origin of the Government 
it has been the practice of the Treasury Depart- 


eqnivalent to specie; and the joint resolution of | 
1816 expressly placed bank notes, convertible into 
specie, on the same footing with specie in the fiscal | 
transactions of the Government. It is true that, 
under the construction given to that act by the law 
officer of the Government, the late President of the 
United States caused an order to be issued, requir- 
ing payments for public lands to be made in gold 
and silver alone, still leaving the other branch ef 
the revenue (the customs) to be collected as hereto- 
fore, in the notes of, or checks on, specie-paying 
banks. That order was understood at the time to 
be issued for objects purely of a temporary nature ; 
and-as such it may have been a salutary measure. 


licy of the Government was almost unanimously 
fepudiaied by the voice of the representatives of 
the people and of the State: 


` feelings. 
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You well remember; Mr. ‘President, that the dis- 
cussions tò which this subject gave rise, during the 
last session of Congress, terminated in, the passage 
of a bill, by overwhelming majorities of both 
‘Houses, distinctly re-affirming the principle of the 
joint resolution of 1816, in. relation’ to the receiva- 


bility of the notes of specie-paying banks, aiid con- 


taining also the significant provision, that in future 
no discrimination should be made between ‘the dif- 
ferent’ branches of the revenue, as to the medium 


in which they were to be paid. The bill received 


the votes of ‘nine-tenths of the members'of this 
house, and near three-fourths of the other. Still 
it did not becoméa law. ` The cireumstances under 
which it was arrested ii the ordinary and regular 
course, and which alone prevented it from being - 
now the law of. the land, are fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the gountry. I will not speak of them, for 
it is my sincere wish to keep out of the present dis- 
cussion every thing which may awaken unpleasant 
But this I will say, that no act of legisla- 
tion was ever the subject of a more watchful seru- 
tiny, in’ the various stages of. its progress; few, if 
any, have ever met a -fuller discussion, or a more 


, deliberate consideration; none, within my expe- 


rience, hás- ever received.a more unanimous and 
emphatic assent of ‘the. bodies by which it was 
passed. The country, too, so far as I have been 
able to learn—and I have not been an inattentive 
observer of the evidences of public sentiment on 
the subject—has responded, with a general voice 
of approbation, to the decision of Congress, and 


_ warmly and cordially sustained it. It is that mea- 


sure, thus doubly sanctioned, with some modifica- 
tions suited to the change-of circumstances, that I 
beg. leave to re-present as a compliance with the 


_call of the President on Congress for further legisla- 


tion, believing it to be adapted to the exigencies of 
the occasion, as well as useful and salutary in its 
general. operation on the currency. i 

The principles of. that bill were these. It de- 
clared that the ` publiè dues should be collected in 
specie, or in the notes of specie-paying banks, un- 
der certain restrictions in regard to small notes, 
which were intended to operate the suppression 
(ultimately, but gradually) of all notes. under 
twenty dollars; and it further provided, as I have 
already stated, that, in fature, no discrimination 
should be made beiween the different branches of 
the revenue, as to the funds in which they were 
receivable. “These principles. are incorporated. in 
the bill T now ask leave to present, and in the very 
language in which they stood in the bill of last 
session. .The modifications of that bill, which I 
have made withreference to existing circumstances. 
are these: In contemplation of the contingency, 
now highly probable, of an issue of Treasury notes, 
I have introduced an alternative clause, declaring 
that, in addition to specie and the notes. of specie- 
paying banks, the public dues may be collected 
“in any other medium. specially . authorized by law.” 
The other modification has relation to the great 
desideratum of an early resumption of Specie pay- 
ments by the banks ; and consists in.a proviso that 
“he notes of no bank which now fails,or may 
hereafter fail to redeetn its notes in specie, shall, 
at any time, be received in discharge of the public 
dues, unless such bank shall, on or before a given 
day, have bona fide resumed payment in specie.” 
The object of this proviso is to designate a fixed 
period for the. resumption of specie payments hy 
the banks, which may serve as a rallying point to 
at concert and harmony 
of movement without which this most desirable 
end cannot be accomplished. There will be no 
difficulty, I think, from the data already in .our 
possession, or easily attainable, in fixing that pe- 
riod understandingly and judiciously. The mere 
Congress will, itself, be 
powerfully operative in effecting the result we aim 
at. You doubtless recollect, Mr. President, what 
was the efféct produced by-a similar proceeding in 
1816-17. By the joint resolution of April, 1816, 
the 20th February following was fixed as the day 
for the resumption of- specie: payments by the 
banks. The banks themselves determined, in a 
formal convention held for the plirpose, not to. re- 
sume until the Ist of July, 1817; but the firm ad- 
herence of Congress to their original resolution, 
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forced the banks to yield, and they finally and si- 
muitaneously resumed specie payments on the 20th 
February, 1817, the day indicated by an act of 
Congress. ` 

The inducements to an early resumption of 
specie payments held out to the banks by this bill 
are two-fold. It addresses itself both to their hopes 
an their fears. It says to them, in effect, that 
whenever you resume specie payments, (provided 
it be before a certain day,) your notes, under the re- 
strictions of the bill, shall be receivablein payment 
of every branch of the public revenue, whether for 
lands or customs; but if you do not resume by that 
day, your notes shall not be received in payment 
of public dues, even though you may thereafter 
resume. The banks will thus be doubly stimula- 
ted toa resumption of specie payments—by the 
promise of a benefit on the one hand—by the ex- 
hibition of a penalty on the other. 

With these provisions, Ido not doubt the early 
re-establishment of a sound and healthy state of 
things. What is the present condition of the coun- 
try, and what the treatment it demands? If we 
Jook around us, we find all the great sources of 
national prosperity still unimpaired—the land, the 
labor, the capital of the country in their accustom- 
ved fertility and abundance. And yet industry is 
paralyzed, commerce at a stand, the currency de- 
graded and deranged, the precious metals fled 
from circulation, the land overrun with spurious or 
precarious substitutes for money, exposing every 
interest of society to insecurity and hazard—an in- 
security and hazard involving alike the wages of 
labor, the value of property, the fulfilment of con- 
tracts, all the acquisitions of the past and all the 
hopes of the future. Nuw, what is the remedy for 
this extraordinary state of the body politic? It is 
comprehended in asingle word. The restoration 
of confidence. f 

It will be admitted, on all hands, that the first 
thing to be brought about, with a view to the ame- 
lioration of the present condition of things, is the 
return to specie payments by the banks. But that 
return cannot be effected without a restoration of 
confidence; and.confidence is to be restored mainly 
by the policy and example of the Government. 
With its aid in the re-establishment of confidence, 
nothing is clearer than the ability of the banks, at 
an early day, to resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments. Let us, for a moment, look. at the condi- 
tion of the country and of the banks in regard to 
those particulars which form the leading elements 
of this question. And, first, as to the stock of pre- 
cious metals in the country. This supply in the 
country is most abundant; for, although a good deal 
has gone out recently to pay off our foreign debt, 
an equal, or nearly equal, quantity has come in. 
It is shown by official returns that the importations 
and exportations of specie, during the year, very 
nearly balanced each other. The quantity in the 
country at this moment, according to the estimates 
and statements we have received from the Treasu- 
ry Department, is nearly three times as great as it 
was four years ago. The means to enable the 
banks to resume and sustain specie payments are, 
therefore, ample and unquestionable, as soon as 
confidence shall be restored, Then, as to the ba- 
jance of our foreign debt, which forms another 
important element of this question—it has been in 
a course of constant and progressive reduction for 
the last six months, and with the aid of the new 
crop which is now coming in, and the great dimi- 
nution of foreign imports, we shall soon see it en- 
tirely extinguished. At the same time, the great 
mass of the hanks throughout the country have 
been diligently preparing themselves for a return 
to specie payments, by a steady and judicious re- 
duction of their circulation. . 

Nothing, then, is wanting to a speedy accom- 
plishment of that great object but the restoration of 
confidence, and it depends mainly on the action 
and policy of the Government to supply that requi- 
site. The currency of the country is, at this mo- 
ment, in the condition of a human body in a state 
of suspended animation—the heart still beats, the 
principle of: vitality is unextinguished, but the ac- 
tive functions of life are suspended. Let the 
Government but breathe the breath of confidence 
into it; and it will be at once resuscitated. It is 


ts 


the more necessary that the Government should 
give its aid in this work of-restoring confidence, 
because, whether justly or unjustly, it is from the 
Government that the greatest danger of hostility is 
apprehended. Let this apprehension, then, be 
quieted by some pledge of security; by some ioken 
of encouragement and confidence. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
asserted yesterday that the disease of the country is 
debt, the only remedy is time, and that he relied 
much more en the cotton and tobacco crops for 
relief, than upon any action of the Government. 
Sir, the debt of the country, as Ihave already re- 
marked, has neariy reached its extinguishment, 
either by actual payments or the bankruptcy of 
unfortunate debtors. - But, if this were not so, the 
cotton and tobacco crops, though essential ingre- 
dients of relief, do not supersede the necessity of 
other and auxiliary remedies. Examples are not 
wanting in the financial history of this and other 
countries, to show the magical effects of confidence 
in periods of great public distress, and how that 
confidence depends on the conduct and policy of the 
Government. The year 1793 was a period of the 
severest commercial distress in England. More 
than a hundred country banks became bankrupt, 
and the whole country seemed destined to a similar 
catastrophe; when a single act of the Government, 
encouraging confidence, produced immediate and 
general relief. I allude to the offer made by the 
British Government, in that crisis of suffering and 
alarm, to lend to solvent dealers five millions of 
pounds in exchequer bills. A considerable part of 
the sum was not taken or even applied for; but the 
simple offer of the credit of the Government, in 
restoring confidence between man and man, elicited 
the dormant resources of the country, and relieved 
at once the general distress. 

We have had a similar and striking example in 
our owncountry. You well recollect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the memorable panic of 1834, which ensued 
on the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States. The storm which was raised 
on that occasion was directed chiefly on the great 
commercial emporium of New York. The legis- 
lature of that patriotic and powerful State, with a 
paternal sensibility to the interests and sufferings 
of her citizens, came forward and_ authorized the 
creation of a stock of six millions of dollars to be 
lent to the banks, for the purpose of sustaining them 
under the extraordinary pressure to which they 
were exposed. What was the effect? Not a soli- 
tary dollar was taken by the banks; but the offer 
itself operated like a charm. It restored confidence, 
and relieved the pressure. These examples may 
serve to show gentlemen that there is some practi- 
cal virtue in confidence, and in the moral power 
of the Government to promote and encourage it. 
What does the country ask at the hands of the Go- 
vernment at the present moment? Is it a loan of 
six millions? No, sir. The only boon that is 
asked, the only aid that is wanted, is, that the Go- 
yernment should not discredit, by its act, the great 
circulating medium of the country, in which ninety- 
nine hundredths of the transactions of society are 
negotiated and settled, when that medium shall be 
restored to soundness, and brought back to the 
standard of convertibility into specie. 

In connexion with this subject, I beg’ leave to 
call the attention of the Senate to one remarkable 
consideration. It is this: the President, in tracing 
the causes of the present calamity, states that the 
same embarrassments and distresses have existed 
in England as in this country, arising from the 
same general causes, with this only difference in the 
result—that here the banks have suspended specie 
payments, while in England no such catastrophe 
has occurred, This difference, to my mind, com- 
prehends every thing. It is rendered the more re- 
markable by the fact that, during the progress of 
these difficulties, England was constantly losing 
her supply of the precious metals, the stock of bul- 
lion in the bank having been reduced from about 
eight million to four million pounds sterling, (one- 
half of her ordinary quantity,) while in this coun- 
try, during the same period, the precious metals 
have been steadily flowing in upon us, and accu- 
mulating in an unprecedented manner; so that at 
the time of the suspension of specie payments we 


epee eat er a a- 


had three times the amount of specie we eyer. pos- 
sessed before. According to these circumstances 
the results in the two countries ought to hav 
precisely reversed. We should have continu 
sustain specie payments here, while a suspensior 
of them in England would seem to have been ins, 
evitable. Why has it been otherwise ?. How has 
it happened that England, with her supply of the 
precious mejals reduced to one-half her usual stock, : 
has continued specie payments, while we, with 
three times the amount we ever had. before, have 
been compelled to suspend speciepayments? ` The 
solution must be found mainly in the fact, that in 
England, in periods of commercial distress, cónfi- 
dence is always encouraged by Government, while 
here nothing was done by the Government to ani- 
mate and sustain confidence. Ido not mention 
this as matter of reproach to the Government. It 
may be that the Government here believed it had. 
no constitutional faculty to interpose, in any man- 
ner, for the support of confidence. . But, ‘unfortu- 
nately, direct and open attacks on the commercial 
credit and institutions of the country, well calcu- 
lated to destroy confidence, were made in a quarter 
which, from the relation it bore to the Government, 
gave rise to lively apprehensions of hostility from 
the Government itself. These apprehensions are 
now again revived, by the recommendations of the 
President—a recommendation which, if attempted 
to be carried into execution, would, in my. humble 


_ judgment, render the recovery of the country, from 


its prostrate condition hopeless and impossible. : 

It is a matter susceptible of demonstration, that 
if the policy of demanding specie exclusively in 
payment of the public dues shall now be adopted, 
it will be utterly impossible for the banks to resume 
specie payments. It is an invariable law of cur- 
reficy, well stated by my. honorable friend from 
Georgia (Mr. King) yesterday, that if there be two 
currencies in a country, one answering all the pur- 
purposes of the other, and a.valuable purpose, besides, 
the currency answering the additional purpose will 
always command a premium. This is the condi- 
tion of the country at the present moment. Bank 
paper constitutes the great mass of the circulation, 
while gold and silver are only to be had at a pre- 
mium. If the Government shall now adopt the 
policy of requiring payment of its dues in specie 
alone, this state of things must be perpetuated. 
Applicable to all the purposes for which bank notes 
can be used, and over and above that, answering. 
the impcrtant purpose of paying the public re- 
venue, from which bank notes will be excluded, 
specie, under these circumstances, must. continue 
to command a premium. ` Can the’ banks resume 
specie payments inthe face ofa premium borne - 
by gold and silver? The very moment they opened 
their vaults, the holders of notes, in order to secure 
the premium to be obtained for specie, would thake 
a general run upon them for cash; and, if they 
opened their vaults, it would only be to close them 
immediately. i 

But again, sir: would not the example of the. Go- 
vernment, in the indiscriminate rejection of all 
bank paper, have a powerful moral influence in 
exciting the jealousies and suspicions of the whole 
community? Ifthe Government, by its acts, shall 
declare bank paper to be worthless or unsafe, will 
not the people also take the alarm? ‘Will nota 
general distrust be created of all banking institu- 
tions, and will not every person holding their paper 
become impatient to cosvert it into specie?” In 
this pervading want of confidence, their vaults 
would be drained of every dollar they possessed. 
It is demonstrable, therefore, that, under the policy. , 
of collecting the dues of the Government in hard 
money alone, we never can accomplish that great 
object in which the whole country has so vitalan 
interest—the resumption of specie payments. by the 
banks. ia a 

How does the proposition of thehonorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. Benton) bear upon. this 
question? Its practical effect, if I understand it 
correctly, will be to enforce a penalty upon the 
banks for resuming specie payments. In the amend- 
ment offered by him there is a blank left for the 
day after which the revenues are proposed to be 
collected in gold and silver only ; and I understood 
the gentleman to say it is his intention to fill that 
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blank with the day on which the banks would. pro- 
bably resume specie payments. I believe, sir, said 
Mr. R. (turning to Mr. Benton,) I am not mista- 
ken. [Mr. Benton. Right, right] Then, Mr. 
President, here is a positive penalty denounced 
against the banks when they shall return to specie 
payments.. As the law now stands, the notes of 
Specie paying banks are receivable in payment of 
the public revenue. The Senator is willing that 
this should continue to be the law while the banks 
do not pay specie for their notes; but then they do 
pay. specie, the honorable gentleman says to them, 
we will revoke this privilege, thenceforward reject 
your notes, though immediately convertible into 
Specie, and declare that, from and after the day of 
your resumption, nothing but gold and silver shall 
be received in discharge of the public dues. Is 
not this, in effect, a direct penalty visited upon the 
banks for returning to specie payments? Under 
such a policy, this great object of public interest 
and anxiety never can be accomplished ; and I re- 


cur with confidence to my original position, that ` 


the. only means by which it can be effected is a 
Just, safe, and paternal policy on the part of the 
Government, announcing to the banks, that, on 
. such conditions as may be necessary to guard 
_ against the recurrence of the catastrophe, we are 
now suffering from, we will receive your notes, 
convertible into specie, in payment of the public 
dues, as'they have been received, by the practice 
the Treasury Department or by express enactment 
of law, from the origin of the Government down to 
the present time. 
_ Uhave thus far, Mr.. President, spoken. of this 
matter. in reference to the particular cireumstances 
of the crisis, and what appears to me to be the press- 
ing and paramount object to which the attention 
of every patriotic legislator ought 10 be directed at 
the ‘present moment—an early resumption of specie 
payments by the banks. But, locking atitina 
broader and more general point of view, Task, sir, 
upon what principle of republican Government. is 
it thatthe Government can be justified in drawing 
a line between itself and the people—in saying 
there shall be one currency for the Governmentand 
its officers, and another for the great body of the 
community—that the better currency shall be for 
the governars, and the baser currency for the go- 
verned? Such T have shown must be the effect of 
demanding the public dues in gold and silver ex- 
clusively, while the great mass of the circulation 
shall consist of bank paper. Sir, I have always 
been taught to believe—my honorable colleague 
and myself learned it from the bill of rights of 
our own State, as soon as we were capable of read- 
ing—that a common interest between the governors 
and the governed is a fundamental principle of 
free institutions, and that the best means of “re- 
straining the former from oppression is to make 
them feel and participate the burdens of the latter.” 
Let the Government share the same fate with the 
citizen, and you give it the Strongest of all motives 
to watch over the general interests. On the other 
hand, place it in a position different from that of 
the great body ‘of the community, especially in so 
vital a matter as that of its revenue and pecuniary 
support, and you make it, at once, callous and in- 
different to the sufferings of the people, and even 
give it an interest to perpetuate those sufferings. 
You destroy all sympathy on the part of the Go- 
vernment ‘with the people, and you alienate the 
confidence and affections of the people from the 
Government. 
What, sir, is at this moment the ungvacious atti- 
tude in which the Government is placed towards 
- the people? Its officers and contractors are paid in 
gold and silver, or in Treasury drafts made re- 
ceivable in discharge of public dnes, and therefore 
nearly equivalent to geld and silver, while the 
community at large are left to conduct their busi- 
hess, as they may, in an irredeemable paper cvr- 
rency. Does not this operate as a viriual increase 
òf the salaries of public officers, in the midst of 
general distress affecting all the rest of the commu- 
nity? The gold and silver which they receive is at 
a premium of ten or twelve per cent. and the Trea- 
sury drafts at ‘seven or eight per cent. above the 
actual and common currency of the country. This 
„premium is, I repeat, an addition of so much to 


the amount of their salaries; for, in a practical 
sense, there has, as yet, been no depreciation in the 
value of current bank notes. They pass for as 
much in the ordinary business of life—in the pay- 


` ment of debts, in the purchase of necessaries and 
conveniences of whatever is worn, drank, or eaten— 


as they ever did. The premium, then, which the 
public officers and contractors obtain on their gold 
and silver, and Treasury drafts, is so much clear 
gain to them. And at whose expense is it acquired ? 
Is it not at that of the great body of the people, the 
ultimate tax-payefs and supporters of the Govern- 
ment? Does any one suppose that the importing 
merchaut, who has to give ten or twelve per cent. 
for the gold and silver, and seven or eight per cent. 
for the Treasury drafts, with which he pays his 
duties to the Government, does not add an equal 
amount, with the usual profit upon it, to the price 
of his goods? It is, then, the consumer at last, or, 
in other words, the great body of the people, who 
are subject to increased taxation for the benefit of 
the office-holder and the contractor. 

Sir, this is a state of things which I do not wish to 
see perpetuated. It is contrary to the genius and 
fundamental principles of our republican system. 
Of all schemes of policy I can conceive, that which 
proposes a permanent distinction between the Go- 
vernment and the people in their pecuniary inte- 
resis—one currency, and that the better one, for the 
Government, and another, and inferior currency, 
for the people—such a system of discrimination is, 
to my mind, of all others, the most injurious and 
revolting in principle, the most heartless in charac- 
ter, and the most despotic in its tendencies. It is 
like quartering the Government, as a foreign enemy, 
onthe heart of the country. You entrench it behind 
a frowning fortification, surround it with battle- 
ments, and lay the country, far and near, under 
contribution for the support of this garrison of 
office-holders. Desolation and oppression are with- 
out, while the tenants of the citadel are revelling in 
luxury and profusion within. I am not willing, 
for enc, to see the Government of my country 
placed in this auti-social, if not belligerant, attitude 
towards the people. I am not willing that this 
favored land, to which the nations of the earth are 
looking for a successful example of the practical 
enjoyment of free institutions, should exhibit such a 
spectacle of inequality and oppression in the eyes of 
the world, 

Much retiance, Mr. President, has been placed 
on the popular catch-ward of divorcing the Govern- 
ment from all connection with banks. Nothing is 
more delusive and treacherous than catch-words. 
How often has the revered name of liberty been. 
invoked, in every quarter of the globe, and every 
age of the world, to disguise and sanctify the most 
heartless despotisms. Let us beware that, in at- 
tempting to divorce the Government from all con- 
nection with banks, we do not endjwith divorcing 
the Government from the people. As long as the 
people shall be satisfied in their transactions with 
each other, with asound convertible paper medium, 
with a due proportion of the precious metals form- 
ing the basis of that medium, and mingled in the 
current of circulation, why should the Government 
reject altogether this currency of the people, in the 
operations of the public Treasury? If this cur- 
rency be good enough for the masters, it ought to 


be so for the servants. If the Government sternly _ 


reject, for its uses, the general medium of exchange 
adopted by the community, is it not thereby isolated 
from the general wants and business of the coun- 
try, in relation to this great concern of the cur- 
rency? Do you not give it a separate, if not hos- 
tile, interest, and thus, in effect, produce a DIVORCE 
BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE ?—a result, of 
all others, to be most deprecated in a republican 
system. 

‘We have been told, Mr. President, of the em- 
barrassmenis and inconveniences to which the Govern- 
ment is exposed, by receiving its revenues in any 
thing but gold and silver, m such an event as has 
now overtaken the country and involved it in 
general distress. For one, sir, I cannot respond 
to this appeal. I do not desire to see the Govern- 
ment placed in a position that would exempt it 
from embarrassment when the people are embar- 
rassed. Would it give any satisfaction to a patri- 
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otic mind, in the present calamitous condition, of 
the country, to see treasures of gold and silver 
pouring into the coffers of the Government,. while 
the people are suffering all the evils of an irredeem- 
able and depreciating paper currency? Fer myself, 
I am free to say, that neither as a citizen nor as a 
representative, having it in my power, if I would, 
to participate, in some degree, in these peculiar 
advantages of the Government, could such a State 
of things minister the slightest gratification to me. 
No, sir, my heart disowns the thought. So far 
from it, the contrast would be but a new feature 
added to the mortifying and distressed condition of 
the country, and casting reproach upon our insti- 
tutions „which admitted such an unnatural and 
anti-republican inequality. If any thing could 
make your Government a callous and indifferent 
spectator of the sufferings of the people, refusing 
a helping hand to their relief, and “ mocking when 
their fear cometh,” it would be to place it ina 
position like this. No, sir; whenever the people 
suffer embarrassment, embarrassment should be 
felt by the Government, that it may be stimulated, 
through experience of the common snffering, to do 
allit can to prevent or relieve that suffering. Iam 
for holding the Government in all things to a com- 
mon fate with the people, so that whatever touches 
the one shall be immediately felt by the other, 
Let the condition of the Government answer to the 
condition of the people, so that the conduct and 
policy of the one may, with equal fidelity, reflect 
the interests and sentiments of the other. 

This, sir, is the principle which has always 
guided my views in regard to the great question of 
the currency. No one desires a sound reform of 
the currency more than I do; but I wish to improve 


| it for the benefit of the people as well as of the Go- 


vernment. I desire to see a large infusion of the 
precious metals into the general circulation and 
business of the country, and not a monopoly of 
them by the Government. This great object can 
be effected only by the suppression of bank notes 
of the lower denominations, and not by demanding 
gold and silver alone in payment of dues to the 
Government. Let all notes under twenty dollars 
be gradually suppressed, and you will have an 
abundance of gold and silver in common circula- 
tion, passing from hand to hand in the common 


. business of society. That will be a salutary and 


beneficent reform, enuring to the advantage of 
the great body of the people, as well as of the Go- 
vernment; and when it shall have been accom- 
plished, when gold and silver shall thus have 
become the common currency of. the country, you 


| may, without hardship or injustice, demand pay- 


ment of the public dues in the precious metals. But 
this most desirable result, the general circulation of 
gold and silver in the common business of life, 
never can be effected, (as I think I have fully 
shown on another occasion,) without a previous 
suppression of bank notes of the lower denomina- 
tions. In every scheme of reforming the currency, 
which looks to the benefit of the people as well as 
of the Government, this is the great point to be 
aimed at. It was the leading object of the measure 
I brought forward during the last session of Con- 
gress, and which then received the almost unani- 
mous sanction of this house, and the assent of a 
large majority of the other, though, from causes to 
which I have already alluded, it failed to become 
alaw. The same measure, in all its essential prin- 
ciples, I now again submit for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

The President, sir, in his message, tells us that 
the requisition of gold and silver in payment of the 
public dues would have “ a direct tendency to pro- 
duce a wider circulation of the precious metals, to 
increase the safety of bank paper, and to improve 
the general currency.” FT desire to treat thé opin- 
ions of the President with all possible respect—a 
respect felt alike for the individual and the magis- 
trate; but unless I have wholly misconceived the 
elementary principles which belong to this subject, 
as well as their obvious practical operation, it is 
impossible to sustain any one of these positions. 
How, sir, can the collection of the revenue in gold 
and silver tend “te widen the circulation of the 
precious metals?” It is a well known and invaria- 
ble law of currency, that bank notes and coins 
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of the same denomination. can not. circulate 
together. It is in vain, then, to attempt to widen 
the circulation of gold and silver by. any other 
means than by the suppression of bank notes of the 
lower denominations. But, not now to dwell on 
this view of the subject, (which I have fully deve- 
loped and enforced elsewhere,) I maintain that the 
collection of the public revenue in gold and silver, 
while ihe common currency of the country consists 
of bank paper, instead of widening the circulation of 
those metals would have the effect of taking them 
out of general circulation altogether. In the remarks 
Ihave already made, I think it has been satisfacto- 
rily shown that the necessary effect of this policy 
would be to cause gold and silver to bear a pre- 
mium. Bearing a premium, they would not cir- 
culate as currency atall, but would be at once con- 
verted into an article of merchandise. - The public 
debtor would buy them of the broker to pay his 
dues to the Government; and when paid out to the 
public creditor, he would go and sell them again to 
the broker. Instead of entering. into circulation, 
all. of them that were seen would be restricted to 
this narrow round of traffic, while the great mass 
of them would-be withdrawn from public view as 
well as use. 

-Then, sir, as to the tendency of this policy to 
t increase the safety of bank paper;” would you 
increase the safety of bank paper by abstracting 
the fund for its redemption? Yet such would be 
the plain operation of this policy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has referred to the condition of the 
Treasury in 1834 as affording a general average 
to illustrate the operaticn of the new financial sys- 
tem he proposes. In looking at the Treasury state- 
ments for that year J find that the average amount 
of public moneys on deposite in the city of New 
York, during that year, was about five million ; 
while the whole amount of specie in the banks of 
the city was about two million. Taking this as a 
fair average for that city, what would be the influ- 
ence of this new policy of collecting the public dues 
in gold and silver on the safety of bank paper there? 
Where would you get the five million of specie to 
meet this demand for the public revenue? Itis 
evident the banks would be drained by it of their 
stock of. the precious metals, and the community 
would thus be deprived of the seeurity on which 
they relied for the soundness of the bank paper 
held by them. The “improvement of the general 
currency,” then, which the President anticipates as 
the result of the policy he proposes, would, unless 
the principles heretofore received as incontestable 
truths on the subject of the currency be utter fal- 
lacies, amount to this: that the precious metals 
would no longer form a part of the general circula- 
tion ; that they would cease to be currency, and be- 
come mere articles of merchandise, to be obtained 
only at a premium; and thal the specie basis, on 
which the soundness and safety of bank paper so 
mainly depend, would henceforward, to a great 
extent, be withdrawn.and monopolized by the Go- 
vernment. i 

But.it has been said, and I regret to perceive that 
the idea is countenanced by the high authority of 
the President, that the general currency of. the 
country is a matter with which this Government 
has nothing to do; that its duties are confined to the 
exercise of the coinage power, and the collection of 
its own revenues in gold and silver; and that the 
general circulating medium of the country must be 
entirely abandoned to the separate and often con- 
flicting control of the individual States. Now, sir, 
as my opinion differs alike from this view of. the 
subject, and from that urged a few days ago by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) I beg 
leave to state briefly what they are. The whole 
history of the formation of the Constitution, as well 
as the internal evidence of its provisiors, prove, 
beyond question, that the framers of that instru- 
ment intended -that there should be a common cur- 
rency for the Union, and not “as many different 
currencies as there are. States.” They, doubtless, 
believed ‘that that currency: would consist almost 
entirely of gold and silver... "There were but two 
banks then-in existence, whose issues formed an 
exceedingly small part of the general: circulation. 
They no more foresaw that immense muitiplication 
of banks, which has made bank paper:the actual 
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currency of the country, than they foresaw the two 
great discoveries of the age—steamboats and rail- 
roady—which have had so extraordinary. an influ- 
ence on the wealth and resources of the country. 
Believing that gold and silver would continue to 
constitute the currency of the country, they placed 
the “regulation” of that currency expressly under 
the control of Congress, and took it away, in terms 
equally express, from the States. But, while they 
did this, they left with the States (for the omission 
to take it away amounted to the same thing) the 
power of incorporating banking institutions. In 
the general and extensive exercise of that power by 
the States, the issues of the banks have come to 
take the place of gold and silver, and to form the 
actual currency of the country. In the practical 
working of our system, then, a state of things has 
grown up entirely unforeseen by the founders of 
the Constitution. This Government has no au- 
thority, by force of law, to put an end to that state 
of things; nor is it desirable, considering the many 
and indisputable conveniences of a sound paper 
currency, in the present advanced stage of com- 
merce ‘and civilization, to destroy it altogether. 
But, as the original design and intention of the Con- 
stitution certainly was that there should be a com- 
mon currency for the Union, it is incumbent upon 
Congress, in the exercise of the powers delegated to it, 
to do all it can to fulfil that design, and to render 
the actual currency of the country as sound, as 
equal, and as nearly equivalent to gold and silver, 
as possible. 

This duty is essential to the harmony and friendly 
intercourse of the States, and is, indeed, intimately 
connected with all the objects of a common Govern- 
ment which led to the establishment of the Consti- 
tution. But this duty is to be measured by the ex- 
tent of the powers which have been delegated to 
Congress; for it must always be borne in mind that 
this Government can exercise no other power than 
such as have been specifically delegated to it. Now 
what are those powers in regard to the question of 
the currency? The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster) argued, the other day, as if the 
Constitution had given to Congress a substantive 
and plenary power to “ regulate the currency,” eo 
nomine, and inferred from thence the power to esta- 
blish a national bank to regulate the issues of the 
State banks, which form the actual currency of the 
country. But, in the first place, the Constitution 
has not delegated to Congress any general or sub- 
stantive power to “regulate the currency,” nor has 
it, any where, either by express grant, or necessary 
implication, given to Congress the power to create 
a banking corporation. What, then, are the pow- 
ers it has vested in Congress on the subject of the 
currency:? In the first place, it gives to Congress 
“ the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” But since the precious metals form so 
small a part of the actual circulation of the coun- 
try, this power, however important in itself, can 
exert no controlling influence on the gene- 
ral currency. We then find that the Constitution 
gives to Congress the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, &c., to pay tne debts, &c., of the Uni- 
ted States.” From the large amount of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Government, this 
power is susceptible of an extensive and important 
bearing on the general currency of the country. In 
the exercise of it, it is incumbent on Congress to 
make it instrumental to secure to the whole coun- 
try, as faras possible, the benefits of a sound and 
equal currency, equivalent every where to specie. 
It may be so managed, by receiving the paper and 
employing the agency of the State banks in the 
fiscal operations of the Government, under certain 
salutary restrictions and conditions, as to impart to 
the issues of those banks, forming the actual cur- 
rency of the country, some of the most essential 
qualities of a sound, stable, and equal circulating 
medium. But if, on the other hand, this inciden- 
tal control, through the revenue power of the Go- 
vernment over the actual currency of the country, 
is to be abandoned, and that currency be regulated 
exclusively, as is now proposed, to the separate and 
conflicting legislation of the individual States, our 
whole monetary system, affecting so widely and 
deeply the interests of society, must run into wild 
disorder and confusion, and one of the highest ob- 


This, sir, was the doctrine steadily 
by the late administration. From the rem i 
the deposites from the Bank of the’ United ‘States, 
down to the close of that” administration, “it was 
constantly put forth, in bold relief, in the messages- 
of the President, and the reports of the Secretary. of 


‘the Treasury, as well as in the speeches ‘of its 


leading friends in this and the other branch of Con- 
gress. The obligation of the General Governe 
to watch over the general currency, and to secure 
to the whole country, as far as possible, the benefit 
of a circulating medium that should be sound and 
of equal value, was distinctly recognised and ad- 
mitied ; and it was contended that this object could 
be as effectually accomplished through the State 
banks, as by the agency of any national incorpora- . 
tion. The management of the revenue through 
those institutions, was to be the instrument by 
which the end was to be accomplished, and the par- 
ticular means relied on was to make a suppression 
of the small notes, and some other reforms in ‘the 
currency, the conditions of a deposite of the public _ 
funds in the banks, and of the receivability of their 
notes in payment of the public dués. : By the ér- 
ployment of these means, the late President, ‘in 
last anneal message but one to Congress, said, 
“ we should soon gain, in the place of the Bank of 
the United States, a practical reform in the whole 
paper system of the country ;” and, looking forward 
to the ultimate suppression of all bank notes below 
twenty dollars as the result of this policy, he hailed 
it with enthusiastic patriotism, as “ forming an 
era in the history of our country, which would be 
dwelt upon with delight by every true friend of its 
liberty and independence.” The present Chief 
Magistrate, in his celebrated letter to a member of 
the other house, speaking of this same policy, 
said: “nothing but a faithful prosecution of if by 
the General Government and the States is neces- 
sary to place us on a footing of equality with other 


nae 


nations,” enjoying, in the highest degrée, the dd- + 
vantages of a stable and uniform currency. “To all | 
this I was a sincere convert, and am’still. 1 still 


believe that it is the duty of this Goverhmenta 
duty from which it can not free itself without bé- 
traying one of the highest objects of the Union— 
to exercise a superintendence, in all constitutional 
modes, over the general currency, so as to secure to 
the whole country a sound, stable, and, as nearly. 
as may be, uniform medium of exchange; ard, to 
use the language of the late President of the United 
States, that “the management of the public reve- 
nues, through the State institutions, “may, and 
ought to be, made auxiliary” to the accomplish- 
ment of this great end. 3 : 

The measure which I now offer to’ the considera- 
tion of the Senate, and which received the almost ., 
unanimous sanction of both ‘houses of Congress 
at the last session, is the result of these vi¢ws. 
Permit me, for a few moments, to inquire what 
would be its practical effects on the general con- 
dition of the currency, if the policy it holds out 
should be carried into full effect by the co-opera~ 
tion of the States and the General Government, ‘as 
I think it wonld be if sustained here. It contem- 
plates the gradual suppression, after given periods, 
of all bank notes under ten and twenty dollars re- 
spectively. Supposing this last limit attained, how 
would the currency of the country then stand under 
its operation? According to a calculation T sub- 
mitted last winter, founded on authentic data, it 
would, in that case, be constituled enarly as the 
currency of England is; that is*nearly one-half of 
the precions metals, and the residue of convertible 
paper. Would not such a constitution of the cur- 
rency as this accommodate all the wants of the 
community? What are the real wants of the 
country in regard to currency? To have a sound, 
stable, and convenient medium of cireulation, for 
ordinary and local purposes; ahd for occasional 
and more extended use, a mediam which, in addition 
to these fundamental properties, shall be substan- 
tially of uniform’ value throughout the whole 
country. Now, for the first description of uses, 
there could be no better currency than the policy cf 
this bill would give us. There would be an abun- 
dance of gold and silver in circulation for the grea 
mass of daily and ordinary transactions, while, for 
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latge payments and remittances, we should enjoy 
the ‘conveniences of a sound, convertible paper 
‘mediim. In regard to those distant uses which 
call for a. medium of general and uniform credit, 
the occasions of them are either travelling or re- 
mittances. But for travelling, there.could be no 


medium of more uniform and general credit than. 


the gold coins, which, in the case supposed, could 
always be had without difficulty, while they would, 
al the same time, be perfectly portable and conve- 
nient.. As to distant remittances, they are hardly 
ever made in money of any sort, but are effected 
thrcugh drafts and bills of exchange; and when 
the local currencies within their respective spheres 
shall be raised to par with specie, the rates of ex- 
change, with the advantages of so portable a cur- 
rency as gold to adjust balances between the States, 
would be next to nothing—certainly as cheap as 
ithas ever been under the regime of a national 
bank. 

Among the most important advantages of such 
a constitution of the currency as is contemplated 
by this bill are the substantial securities it would 
afford against the peculiar dangers and evils of the 
banking system. Those evils are a tendency to 
over-issues of paper, fluctuations in the quantity of 
currency and in the valne of property as affected 
by them, and the liability to a suspension of specie 
payments. The suppression of the small notes 
would operate, in two ways, to check over-issues. 
In bringing a larger quantity of gold and silver into 
circulation, it would, of course, diminish in the 
same proportion the issues of paper to form a part 
of the ‘circulation. The number of isswers, too, 
would be diminished, for, the small note circulation 
being a considerable source of profit, its suppres- 
sion would take away one eficient motive to the 
multiplication of banks. Then, as to fluctuations 
in the amount of the currency, and the often ruin- 
ous fluctuations that ensue in the value of property, 
this evil is greatly increased by the fact that, in the 
existing state of the currency in this country, when- 
ever an unfavorable balance of trade creates a 
drain on the banks for specie, having no means of 
recruiting their supply but from abroad, for every 
dollar of specie that is drawn from them they are 
forced to drawin their own circulation to three or 
four times the amount. But when the domestic 
channels are filled with gold and silver, as they 
would be if the small notes were suppressed, the 
banks, being always able to replace whatever spe- 
cie is drawn from them by a foreign drain, with an 
equal quantity obtained in the country, their circu- 
lation remains comparatively steady. The same 
circumstance, enabling the banks to meet any sud- 
den run upon them by a prompt reinforcement of 
their resources, obviates the danger of a suspension 
of specie payments, and renders such a. contin- 
gency next to impossible. If all bank notes under 
twenty dollars had been suppressed, who, for ex- 
ample, could suppose that, filled as the channels 
of circulation would in that case have been with 
gold and silver, and the quantity of bank paper 
comparatively small, the banks of this country 
would, in the late pressure, have been compelled 
to sustain specie payments? 

“he ‘system of policy, then, proposed by this 
bill, if carried into fall execution, would secure to 


the country a sound, stable; convenient, and sub- | 
stantially uniform currency—consisting nearly one- | 


half of coin for the daily and ordinary transactions 
of life, and the residue of sound convertible paper, 
for large operations and commercial purposes. 
Without depriving the community of any of the 
advantages of the banking system, it would ob- 
viate the danger and cure the evils incident to that 
system. But the Senator from South. Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) while acknowledging the high im- 
portance of the reform contemplated by the bill, 
objects that the means proposed for its aecomplish- 
ment are inefficient. If that gentleman be right 
in. supposing that the credit of bank paper is owing 
to.its-receivability in payment of the public dues, 
which, he says, operates as a general endorsation 
of it by.the Government, then surely the means 
proposed by: the bill are not inefficient. What 
more powerful inducements could be addressed to 
the banks to conform their issues to the provisions 
of the bill than the dnnunciation that, if they did 


| not do so, the Government would withhold from 


them that which, according to the opinion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, alone gives credit to 
their paper? But, without agreeing with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina in the extent to which he 
carries his views of the credit of bank paper being 
solely derived from its receivability by the Govern- 
ment, I still believe that the sanctions of this Dill, 
though Ihave never supposed them sufficient of 
themselves to fully accomplish the object, would 
exert a very considerable influence on the conduct 
of the banks. It must not be forgotten that the 
means proposed by this bill are the very means 
employed by the joint resolution of 1816 to bring 
the banks back to specie payments on that occa- 
sion, and which, notwithstanding the previously 
declared determination of the banks to the con- 
trary, did bring them back to specie payments on 
the day fixed by that resolution. The same means, 
too, were employed with success by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1815, to induce the banks to 
recive Treasury notes (which had sustained a 
considerable depreciation) at par, though they had 
before refused to receive them either in payment or 
on deposite. 

But my reliance is not so much on the direct 
operation of this measure on the banks themselves, 
as on the moral influence it is calculated to exert 
upon the policy of the States, which have full and 
complete power to carry its object into effect. The 
public mind is now universally awakened to this 
great common interest of the currency, and is 
anxiously looking to Congress for the adoption of 
some common system, to be acted upon and carried 
out by the States, so far as their action may be 
necessary to supply the defect of federal power. 
The States have heretofore shown no backward- 
hess in seconding the policy of Congress on the 
subject of the currency ; but, on the contrary, have 
promptly and zealously co-operated in the reforms 
which have originated here, under the auspices of 
the national representation. The promptitude with 
which a majority of them have already prohibited 
the issue of bank notes under the denomination of 
five dollars, as soon as this Government adopted, in 
its fiscal policy, the principle of discontinuing those 
small issues, is an encouraging proof of the 
patriotic co-operation of the States. I may add to 
this proof the recent example of my own State, 
whose legislature, being in session at the time of 
the passage of the currency bill by both houses of 
Congress, during the last winter, immediately re- 
sponded to the policy announced by that bill, by 
the enactment of a law prohibiting, after an early 
period, all bank notes under the denomination of 
twenty dollars. There is no fear that the States will 
abandon the General Government in this wise 
policy of reforming the actual currency of the 
country, if the General Govornment do not aban- 
don them. Let Congress persevere in the policy so 
earnestly inculcated by the late administration, and 
so warmly embraced. by. itself at the last session, 


and that policy cannot fail to be carried on, by the’ 


co-operation of the States, to a triumphant and 
beneficent consummation. Public opinion, in our 
republican system especially, is the mistress of 
human affairs, of government and legislation, as 
well as every thing else. Let us, by the example 
of our measures here, awaken that opinion to the 
importance of the reforms which are needed in the 
currency of the country; and if it approve them, as 
we have every reason to believe it will, it will not 
be slow in finding, in some branch or other of our 
system, efficient as well as appropriate organs to 
work out its decision. 

Besides the reform contemplated by this bill, 
there are others of high importance, in regard to 
the soundness and uniformity of the general cur- 
rency, which anadherence to the policy of the late 
administration, with regard to the employance of 
State banks in the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment, would afford the means of accomplishing. In 
what did the boasted power of the Bank of the 
United States to preserve the soundness of the cur- 
rency consist? Was it not in checking the issues 
of the State banks, when tending to excess, by pe- 
riodical and frequent settlements with them, so as 
to keep them, to use the language of the president 
of that institution, “in the habitual presence of 


accountability?” The same practice has long pre- 
vailed in Scotland, and constitutes, by general ac- 
knowledgement, the distinguishing excellence and 
chief security of the eminently successful system 
of banking in that country. All the banks have 
agents in Edinburgh, who regularly exchange their 
notes twice a week, and the balances are paid by 
bills at tee days? date on London. By this means, 
over-issues are effectually prevented, and the cur- 
rency of that country, though consisting almost 
entirely of paper, has been preserved in a condition 
of constant soundness. Nothing would be easier 
than to incorporate this same regulating principle 
into a system of deposite banks. It might be made 
the duty of each of them, as a condition of their 
employment, to have frequent and regular settle- 
ments with all the banks with which they main- 
tained relations of business, and to call, if neces- 
sary, for an adjustment of the balances in specie. 
This would be an efficient check upon over-issues ; 
and, administered by some twenty or thirty depo- 
site banks in different parts of the Union, would 
exert a far more powerful and extensive influence 
over the general currency of the country, than the 
same check in the hands of the Bank of the United 
States could have done ; inasmuch as the aggregate 
capital and business of these deposite banks would, 
in all probability, much exceed that of the Bank of 
the United States. Here, then, is an object of the 
highest importance, in regard to the preservation of 
a sound’ currency for the whole country, which 
might be easily and certainly accomplished by a 
perseverance in the policy of the late administra- 
tion. If to that were added, as there is reason to 
believe might easily be done, an arrangement 
among the deposite banks to receive and credit 
each other’s notes as cash, whenever offered in 
payment of public dues, you would secure to the 
country the advantages of a convenient circulating 
medium of equal and diffusive credit throughout 
the nation, and possessing every attribute of the 
paper of the late national bank, without its uncon- 
stitutionality. By thus accommodating the practi- 
cal wants of the country, in regard to currency, you 
would put an end for ever to the bitter and recur- 
ring struggles for a national moneyed institution, 
and would give that stability and repose to the so- 
cial and business relations of the country which are 
so much needed for its prosperity. 

But all these high considerations, it seems, are 
now to be disregarded, and a policy, announced 
with the most confident promises of success, and 
prosecuted, for more than three years, with a sig- 
nal fulfilment of those promises, is to be, all at 
once, abandoned, for new and untried expedients. 
And why this sudden change of policy? Because 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks 
has occasioned some momentary embarrassments 
in the operation of the system. It is, therefore, 
pronounced that the system has been tried and 
failed; and I heard yesterday, with amazement, 


| the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 


appealing to the friends of the late Administration, 
in the confidence that, of all parties, they would 
be the most certain to join him in opposition 
to this system—that they who had been the spon- 
sors, the advocates, the champions of it, who were 
identified with it in every possible mode of honor- 
able commitment, would be the first to turn round 
and abandon and disown it! Why, sir, if they 
are against it, who are for it? That Senator said, 
if it be folly to adopt an “untried expedient,” it is 
madness to employ one that has been tried and 
failed. But, sir, thatis the question at issue. Has 
this system of State bank depositories failed? I 
say it has not, unless the explosion of a steamboat 
would justify you in pronouncing the great dis- 
covery of the age—the application of steam to 
navigation—an imposture, or the sweeping away 
of a mill by a freshet would prove that most use- 
ful invention, for the subsistence of man, to be an 
abortion. The recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks is an accidental and an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, the result, as I shall show, 
of circumstances peculiar in their character and 
unprecedented in their combination, and affords 
no criterion by which the general utility or success 
ofa system is to be judged. If we wish to forma 
correct judgment of the system of State bank de- 
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positories, we must review the whole history of its 
operations... And here I might appeal to the Sena- 
tor’ from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) who was the 
zealous champion of this'system at a period when 
its capacities were put to the severest test, if it did 
not then give the amplest proofs of its usefulness 
:and efficiency. I refer to the memorable struggle 
sof 1834, when the Bank of the United States, en- 
raged. by the loss of the public deposites, and 
-stimulated by the desire of regaining. them, waged 
«open and violent war on these State institutions— 
-when some of the State banks themselves, coerced 
wr subsidized by the. Bank of the United States, 
joined in the unnatural and fratricidal conflict— 


when the eloquence of his body was- thundering - 


upon the system, and the artillery of the press’ at 
the same ,time pouring in its unrelenting and de- 
structive fire. Did not these abused institutions 
then give triumphant evidence alike of their strength 
‘and their fidelity, and bear the country and them- 
selves harmless through the conflict? There can 
be but one answer to the question. 

“In reference to the stirring and important events 
of-that day, I will say, that no one more heartily 
approved the’ conduct of the late Executive in re- 

-moving the public deposites from the Bank of the 
‘United States than I did. `I believed that the bank 
had not only failed in the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of its fiscal duties to the Government, but, 
vin one instance particularly, that it had-balked and 
‘counteracted the execution of a great measure of 
publie policy. It had, moreover, manifested a 
‘dangerous spirit of ambition by an active interfe- 
ayence in the politics of the country.. I held, there- 
‘fore, the conduct of the late President, in the re- 
‘moval of.the public deposites from the Bank of the 
‘United States; perfectly justifiable; and I viewed 
-it with the more satisfaction, because, believing the 
institution itself to be unconstitutional, I saw in 
‘the measure of the President the most certain 
means of preventing its recharter. But while I 
considered the removal of the public deposites, ún- 
der the circumstances of the case, lawful, justifiable, 
_and proper, it was ‘evidently a bold measure, and 
not without hazard of disturbing, for a time, the 
business and pecuniary interests of the country. 
Jt was the firm, judicious, and patriotic conduct of 
the selected State banks, sustained, as they then 
were, by the prudent confidence of the Govern- 
ment, that mitigated, and, in a great degree, obvia- 
ted the threatened pressure, and ultimately recon- 
ciled the public mind to this bold and decisive 
measure of State policy. I little supposed, while 
the Government was thus leaning on these State 
institutions for co-operation and support, that they, 
too, in their turn, were destined for the sacrifice ; 
and that the only favor they were to expect was 
the Cyclops’ boon to’ Ulysses—that of ‘ being last 
devoured.” 

But, sir, not to dwell, in particular, on the suc- 
cess and services of the deposite banks in that period 
of trial'and danger, let us inquire what have been 
their general conduct and efficiency. Have we not 
seen the satisfactory manner in which -they have 
discharged their duties as fiscal agents of the Go- 
vernment, year after year, made the subject of the 
warmest eulogies in the annual messages of the 
President, and the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and put in striking and advantageous 
contrast with the operations of the Bank of the 
United States? In the very last message of the 
late President, (in December last,) in bearing his 
testimony to the promptitude and regularity with 
‘which the transfers of the public moneys had been 
made by the deposite banks, he showed that the 
amount of these transfers during the preceding 
year (about forty million of dollars) was more than 
double the largest sum which had ever been trans- 
ferred ‘during an equal period by the Bank of the 
United States ; and all this had been effected with- 
out the smallest expense or cost to the Government. 
At the same time he states that an amount of do- 
inestic exchanges had been negotiated by the banks 
for the public exceeding more than three times the 
operations of the Bank of the United States, in the 
sameway, during an equal period of time, and 
generally at rates below those charged by that in- 
stitution. What more could be expected or de- 
sired? And what does the Secretary of the Trea- 


‘expansion of their business. 


Me ream 


sury now tell us as to these deposite banks?’ ‘That 


their condition, in regard to the great elements of 
soundness, was never better than-at present; that, 
in a comparative view of theif means and liabili- 
ties, both immediate and ultimate, the proportion of 
the former to the latter is considerably increased, 
and is now- much greater than has been customary 
with: the. banks of this country, or evemwith the 


_Bank.of England; that, since the suspension of 


specie payments, they have paid the drafts and ac- 


counts of the Treasury upon them to the amount of 
p between fifteen and twenty millions, in a manner 
‘acceptable to the holders; that there remains now 


but a comparatively small sum due from them to 
the Government ; and that of that sum there is no 


reason to apprehend the loss of a single dollar. 


In the presence of these facts, with what pro- 
priety can it be said that the State bank deposite 
system has failed? If a temporary suspension of 
specie payments, under most extraordinary circum- 
stances, constitutes a failure of a system, then the 
national bank ‘system and the hard money system 
have equally failed. Isay the national bank sys- 
tem, because the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, (which-we all know suspended specie pay- 
ments at the same time with the deposite and other 
State banks,) we have the authority of its President 
for saying, possessed all the strength and real ad- 


“vantages under its charter from the State of Penn- 


sylvania that it did under its charter from the 
United States. If it had been a national, instead of 
a State institution, it would equally have suspended 
specie payments, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the crisis. And has not the hard money 
system, if we apply the same test, also failed? 
Where now is all that boasted abundance of gold 
and silver which, we were told, was to overspread 
and rejoice the land? Do you see a dollar of it in 
circulation, performing its true office of effecting 
payments in the business of the country? No, sir; 
all, all has disappeared. 


If, then, the ‘State bank deposite system has ` 


failed, the other systems, proposed by one party or 
another to be substituted for it, are equally demon- 
strated to have failed. But, sir, this system has 
not failed. The banks have been embarrassed and 
momentarily obstructed in ssme of their functions, 
by circumstances which have embarrassed and de- 
ranged the whole commercial world. If they have 
bent, for a time, beneath a tornado which has 
swept over the globe, it is only that they may rise 
again, and resume their erectness and vigor, when 
the fury of the storm is spent. 

Bat; superadded to these general causes of em- 
barrassment, there have been peculiar and extraor- 
dinary causes operating here, (most of them origi- 
nating-in’ the errors of our public policy,) which 
have mainly contributed to the recent disaster, and 
which, being such as will not occur, or may be 
guarded against in future, prove nothing against 
the system itself. Some of these anomalous and 
disturbing causes I will briefly advert to: and first, 
to that enermous surplus revenue which we per- 
mitted to grow up, under our own improvident 
legislation. Forty millions of public money were 
thus thrown into the banks, upon which they were 
not merely authorized, but invited, to found new 
discounts and accommodations to the public, It 
was a virtual addition of so much to the capitals 
of the banks, by act of the Government itself; 
which naturally led to an increase and dangerous 
But, sir, another dis- 
turbing cause, not less mischievous in its operation, 
has been the factitious importation of gold and 
silver into the country, during the last three or four 
years. It is estimated that the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in the country has been increased in 
that time, under the various provocatives adminis- 
tered in one way or another, nearly another sum 
of forty millions. This enormous augmentation 
of the precious metals has been the subject of 
much inconsiderate exultation; but, in truth, sir, 
it has been one of the most efficient causes of the 
present derangement of our currency. What be- 
came of all this gold and silver, as it was brought 
into the country? It could not enter into circuia- 
tion, because the channels of circulation were al- 
ready oceupied by the smaller bank notes, which 


we have seen, will invariably exclude coins of the 


same denominations.- : It went; then, ‘to enlarge 
the specie basis of the banks, and. for.every ‘hard 
dollar they thus acquired ‘they putiont, in-the usual 
ratio of their circulation to their specie, three or 
four paper dollars. i A ee 
Gentlemen who have patronized’ this ‘artificial 
importation of. gold and silver, witha view to en- 
large the metallic circulation; and restore the ‘<con- 
stitutional currency,” have committed a’great-mis= . 
take.. They began at-the wrong end.’ ‘They should 
have first provided for the suppression of small 
notes and then the gold and silver, as they came 
into the country, would: at. once have entered into 
circulation. -But, brought into the country-as they 
were in large quantities, before any opening was 
made fer their circulation by the previous suppres- 
sion of the small notes, they accumulated in banks, 
where they furnished the basis of new issues and 
discounts, and thus formed one of the chief causes 
of that undue distension of the paper system, which 
terminated in the recent catastrophe. : 
I have already alluded, Mr. President; to a mea- 
sure, the protracted -continuance of which had, in 
my Opinion, no small agency in producing the: sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks. T-mean 
the specie circular. It has been common-to as- 
sume the amount of specie paid into the land offices 
as the trne measure of the operation of that order. 
But this is a very fallacious and inadequate view 
of the subject. Whatis called Land office money, 
or money receivable in payment:for “the pablic 
lands, is the universal standard of the currency in 
the west. In all private payments and transac- 
tions, it is the sort of money that is required. 
When, therefore, by the specie circular, convertible 
bank notes, however sound, were no longer receiv- 
able in payment for public lands, and gold and sil- 
ver were made the only Land office money, every 
body wanted gold and silver. This necessarily 
gave rise to extensive demands upon the banks in 
that portion of the Union for specie, which they 
provided for by drawing large supplies from the 
east. But this was not all. ‘All persons emi- 
grating to the west, whether they.intended to buy: 
public lands or not, felt. it necessary to provide 
themselves with Land office money—the general and 
standard currency of the country to which they 
were going. The ordinary preparation for removal 
was first to convert all the bank notes held by them 
into gold and silver. This, I know, has been exten- 
sively the case in Virginia, for many of my friends 
and neighbors have recently migrated'to the west, 
and in every case they have gone to the..banks, 
whose paper they held, to exchange it for specie. 
The same thing: has, doubtless, occurred in every 
portion of the Union whence emigrations. have 
taken place to the west. I have been informed, 
particularly, that it was so in the northern and. 
éastern States—that great hive which has poured 
forth so many swarms of vseful and enterprising 
citizens to people and subdue the western forest. 
Gentlemen who represent those States here can 
correct me, if my information has been erroneous. 
These multiplied and extensive calls for specie, 
resulting from the direct and indirect operation of 
the Treasury order, must have produced a very se- 
rious pressure upon the banks throughont the coun- 
try, but especially in the Atlantic cities. It was a 


~ sudden and unnatural displacement of the precious 


metals, which could not fail to give a violent shock 


‘to the whole system of bank credit founded upon 
: them. 


But when the Government announced its 
final determination to continue this specie circular 
as the permanent policy of the country, the blow 
was decisive and fatal. In the permanent and in- 
discriminate refusal of the notes of all-banks in the 
largest branch of the public revenue, an official 
discredit was stamped by the Government upon 
bank paper, which, in the critical state to which it 
had already been brought by the circular, it conid 
not survive. Public confidence was shaken, dis- 
trust and panic were produced, systematic runs 
upon the banks commenced; under which, what- 
ever their ultimate ability, they were forced to suc- 
cumb for the time. 

I know, sir, that this catastrophe has been some- 
times, in particalar quarters, attributed to the trans- 
fers‘of public money under the deposite act. But 
if the specie circular had not been issued, and that 


‘ ey which shaped its provisions, no Sensible embar- 
rassment- could have resulted from it to. the banks. 
Ebe act itself:-was a measure of wise and necessary 
policys. It grew outof a state of things which pre- 
sented these three alternatives: An immense sur- 
plixs:of near forty, millions of public revenue was 
te-be;continued inthe deposite banks, and used by 
them in ministering to-a- reckless spirit of specula- 
tion, at the-hazard of the ultimate loss of the. whole 
fund:to‘lthe Government, as well as-of great injury 
to the community ;. or, secondly, it was to be. wast- 
ed.in. projects of: Government -expenditure, which 
were’ not merely useless, -but highly dangerous and 
pernicious; or,-lastly, it was to be laid by, in rata- 
ble proportions withthe several States, as tempora- 
ry-and .wnguestionably: safe depositories, with the 
privilege of-using it; till called for by the wants of 
the-nation; ia such manner as they .should think 
best for-the benefit of their respective communities, 
Ithink,'sir, there are but few candid and patriotic 
minds which, looking back to the state of things 
which then existed, will not at once decide that the 
last alternative—that which was embraced by the 
bill——was the ohe most proper lo be adopted. At 
the same time, its provisions were of the most. libe- 
ral and considerate character, ‘in regard- to the 


banks from.which these moneys were to be drawn. - 


The.whole payment was to be divided into four 
equal instalments: the first, not to be paid over by 
the banks till after.six months’ notice given by the 
act itself; and the three remaining instalments to be 
paid.at successive periods of three, six, and nine 
months thereafier. Ample time was thus afforded 
to.the banks to meet: these payments; and there is 
reason to believe that, upon a judicious plan of 
execution, the greater part, if not the whole, of. the 
necessary transfers might have been made through 
the trade and commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try, not only without inconvenience, but with real 
accommodation to the business of the community, 
A fundamental principle of the act was the six 
months’ notice given to the banks before the com- 
mencement of its execution. But, instead of this, 
anticipated transfers to the amount of ten or fifteen 
millions (unless I am erroneously informed) were 
made, and without any known necessity for them, 
very soon after the: passage of the act. In the ex- 
ecution of the law also, itis said that large amounts 
of specie weré drawn, and transported to and fro, 
tothe great disturbance of commerce, when the 
same movement of funds might have been effected 
with ease, through the customary channels of trade, 
without displacing a dollar. Ihave heard, for ex- 
ample; of a case in which a bill of exchange had 
beetvaleclined, and a considerable sam drawn and 
transported, in specie,8when,almost as scon as the 
specie arrived at its destination, the bill of exchange 
overtook it, and brought it or its equivalent back 
again.to its original point of departure. It is not 
my purpose, sir, to enter into any detailed exami- 
nation of the mode in which the deposite act has 
been executed; but I refer to these circumstances 
to:show that, if inconvenience and embarrassment, 
to any serious extent, have really attended its ope- 
ration, there is. ground, at least, for the inquiry, 
whether the fault has been. “in the-law, or in the 
administration of the-law. Eam fat from imput- 
ing aay thing wilfully: wrong to the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but Lam well satisfied that- the in- 
convenieaces which have been felt might have 
been avoided by a different execution of the law, 
IfLam_not mistaken, Mr. President, in this re- 
view of the circumstances which have mainly con- 
tributed to the recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the-banks here, I have shown that sus- 
pension to be the result of causes which are not 
likely. to occur, or may be guarded against in fu- 
tare. Our late experience will, I think, effectually 
admonish us against another -surplus revenue, 
whieh has been the chief source of the derange» 
* mentin our monetary conecrns; and in this re- 
spect, Lam happy to perceive that the President 
gives ns the.assurance of a cordial concurrence of 
views. omhis part... Neither shall we, I trust, again 
do violence to the natural laws of trade by forcing 
large quantities of gold and silver into the country, 
in the vain hope of extending their circulation, be- 
foge any cpenibg is made: for them by a suppres. 
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sion: of -the:smaller bank notes, bot- with the real 
| effect of-stimualating and. expanding the paper sys-. 
| tem; and, if we may judge of. the. opinions of fu- 


dethat teen executed in the. true spirit of-the: poli- 7 
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ture.Congresses-by the almost unanimous sense of 


$ the Jast, we shall not again -be expesed to- the dis- 
f: turbing operations of a specie circular. The stis- 
pension of specie payments, taking place under cir- 


cumstances so.peculiar and anomalous, and so un- 


| likely to occur, or so easy. to be gnarded against 
| in future, proves nothing, in my: éstimation, against 


the general éxpediency of using the State banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government. But, if it were 
otherwise, is this the time, 1 would ask, to withdraw 
the countenance and support-of the Government 
from them? I would appeal, to those political 
friends with whom I have acted in steady and har- 
monious opposition to the: Bank of. the United 
States, and-ask them if they have not seen the atti- 
tude assumed by that institution? Do they not re- 
cognise her controlling influence in thé late meet- 
ing of the bauks of Philadelphia, in which it was 
resolved not to join in the measures proposed by 
the New York banks with a view to an early re- 
sumption. of specie payments? It is evident she 


does not desire a return to specie payments; and 
` there is reason to believe, from the: large extent of 


the commercial operations in which she has been 
engaged, that, however much her strength may be 
vaunted, she is, least; of all the respectable banks 
in the country, prepared at this time to meet her 
liabilities. AIL her power and influence, then, in 
conjunction with those.of the allies she has enlisted, 
will be exerted to:delay the resumption of specie 
payments by the other banks. How important is 
it that a design, so contrary to the best interests of 
the country, should be counteracted; and what 
mode of counteraction is there so effectual as to 
reinforce the other banks with the confidence and 
support of the Government? I appeal then again 
to my political friends, who deprecate, as I do, the 
dangerous dominion of this ambitious institution, 
if this is the time to weaken other institutions, who 
must be mainly retied on to balance her power and 
defeat her schemes. 

If ever a party, Mr. President, was honorably 
commited to fre prosecution of a great public 
policy, it seems to me that the friends of the late 
administration. are so. committed to the policy of 
employing the agency of State institutions, in the 
fiscal concerns of the Government, as the true 
practical substitute fora dangerous national insti- 
tution... A system of. financial. administration, 
founded on that principle, was organized and put 
in motion by the late Executive; it.was attended 
with eminent success for three years anda half, 
ul momentarily thrown out of gear by the extra- 
ordinary convulsions of the times ; its satisfactory 
results were made the theme of repeated and car- 
nest representation to Congress, by both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury; it was the 
policy under which the whole republican, party 


from which they fought, as they believed, the bat- 
tles of constitutional Jiberty against a powerful and 
aspiring -moneyed monopoly. But we are now 
called upon, all at once, to abandon ‘that policy ; 
we are appealed to by the Senator from. Sowh 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) in the name of State 
rights, to make war upon State institutions; and 
summoned, in the name of republicanism, to surren- 
der a republican strong hold?! Sir, for every repub- 
lican authority that can be vouched in favor of the 
Sub-Treasury scheme, a hundred might be adduced 
in favor of State institutions as the depositories of 
the public revenue. The Senator from Missouri, 
(Mr. Benton,) with a triumphant sense of the 
weight of that authority, produced to the Senate a 
few years ago an extract from the opinion of Mr, 
Jefferson, on the constitutionality of the first na- 
tional bank, in which that great statesman pointed 
to the State banks as the practical and efficient sub- 
stitute fora natienal institution. We all know that, 
too, was the ground occupied by Mr. Madison 
and his republican associates in the debates of Con- 
gress on the same occasion... When the question of 
the recharter of the bank came up in 1810-1], the 
same. ground was again taken, and adhered to by 
the organs of the republican party in Congress, 
Bat let us see what has been said on this subject 


rallied; it formed, indeed; the defensive rampart - 
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by distinguished statesmen of the republican, party, 
= to whose opinions actýaland large experience in 
. the administration of the public finances gives a. 
peculiar and impressive weight. In a letter ad- 
i: dressed to.a committee of this. body in. 1814, by. 
. Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and. 
| who-had presided over that department fora term 
of ten. years, .that able financier, after speaking of” 
| the many ‘conveniences afforded .by.the banking 
} system for the collection, safe-keeping, transmis-. 
| sion and disbursement of-public moneys, émploys 
‘this emphatic Janguage: ‘(State banks may be’ 
used, and must be used, in case of anon-renewal_ 
; of the charter [of ihe Bank of the Unsted States,] 
-by the Treasury.” What renders this testimeny of 
: Mr. Gallatin the more important is, that Mr, Jef 
ferson, in. 1803, (then President of the United 
States,) addressed a letter to him. as Secretary of 
the Treasury, suggesting for his consideration the 
question, Whether it would not be practicable to 
organize a _distinet machinery, for holding and ad- 
ministering the. public funds, through the officers 
charged with their collection and disbursement? 
~ With his attention thus specially called to the sub- 
ject of an independent fiscal agency, ‘such as iS. 
now proposed, and with the advantage of all the. 
lights which could be oblained from a ‘free consulia= 
tion with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gallatin reports to» 
the Senate of the United States, as the mature res 
sult-of his ‘experience aud reflection, that “ State 
banks may and must be used by the Treasury, fir. 
ease of a non-renewal of the charter of the Bank, 
of the United States.” ` re: 
Let us now consult another great oracle of Amg- 
rican finance on this subject ; and, however I differ- 
ed with-him on one of the leading questions of his 
time, [cannot mention the name of Mr. Dallas on` 
this foor without bearing the humble tribute of my- 
admiration to the Superior ability, the fertile Yre-, 
source, the elevated moral courage and fearless pa-: 
triotism with which he conducted the finances of 
the nation, at a period of the greatest difficulty and 
embarrassment they have ever seen. Jt is well. 
known that Mr. Dallas came into the Treasury 
Department shortly after the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks in 1814, and. continued, 
through the whole period of his administration, to- 
struggle with all the formidable impediments occa~ 
sioned by the state of things. His embarrassments, 
were- much increased by the wide diversity that, 
had arisen in the value of the various local cur- 
rencies, and. the consequent. refusal of the banks, 
which had been employed as public: depositories, 
, to receive and credit the notes of each other as 
cash. In this state of things he was driven to the 
necessity of considering the very question} whicli is 
now, prevented, of discontinuing the banks as de- 
positories, and henceforward committing the ens- 
tody and safe-keeping of the public moneys to thé 
hands of officers of the Government. The resultof 
his delibe-ations is given in a very interesting re~ 
pert submitted by him to the President, in 1816, at 
the moment of his retirement from office, in which 
he rendered a full account of his ‘arduous and re- 
sponsible stewardship. In that paper, after refer- 
ring to the embarrassments 1 have mentioned, he 
says: ‘In this state of things, the Treasury was 
driven to a choice of expedients; that is, either to 
take the hazard of accumulations of revenue in the 
hands of individual collectors and receivers, or to 
recognise as places of deposile the banks (being, 
however, banks of unquestionable solidity) estab. 
lished m the districts most affected by the course 
of exchanges. Many powerful considerations led to 
an adeption of the latter measure”. Thus we see 
that Mr. Dallas, after full detiberation, “ for many 
powerful considerations,” gave a decided prefer. 
ence to State banks as public depositories, even 
while they bad suspended specie payments, over 
the individual agency that is now proposed, and 
actually employed as many as ninely-four of those 
banks In. that capacity, cumbersome and jacon- 
venient as so large a number necessarily was, 
These, Mr. President, are authorities entitled to 
no light consideration. Tt seeme, however, we are. 


growing far wiser than the great minds that hare 
gone beforeus. Tam one of those, sir, who ‘he- 
lieve in the pregress of light and knowledge., But 
still I cannot but reverence the lessons of wisdom 
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bequeathed to. us by our ancestors; and, when I 
see especially the same question. presented again 
and again for consideration, and men of the high- 
est experience, sagacity, and patriotism, giving, 
under every. change of circumstances, their concur- 
reat testimony in favor of the utility. and. advan- 
tages ofa particular system of administration, I 
confess my mind bows with. unreluctant deference 
io such aweight of authority. - . 
“And now, sir, permit me to say. Something in re- 
gard to.the machinery that is proposed:to be sub- 
stituted for the State banks. Can you rely upon 
i? Does it afford any adequate guaranty for the 
safety of the public moneys? Isay you cannot; 
all experience proves you cannot. 


Look at the. 
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records of your Treasury Department, and seein- 


how niany instances your receivers of public money 
fail to pay over, as they. are required to do, ‘the 
moneys collected by. them, Look at a brief but 
most pregnant report made on the 23d of February, 
1820, to this body, by Mr, Crawford, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” He states the amount lost 
to the Government by the infidelity of officers em- 
ployed in the collection of the public revenue; from 
1789 to 1819, at one million and a_half of dollars ; 
and the losses sustained by the misapplication of 
the public money by . the officers of Government 
employed in disbursing it, he adds, ‘there can be 
no doubt greatly exceed those which have been. in- 
earred in the collection ” Tere, then, we have an 
aggregate loss to the Government from the infideli- 
ty. of its officers, employed in the collection or dis- 
bursement of the revenue, during the first thirty 
vears of ifs existence, greatly exceeding three mil- 
lions of dollars! This period, it must be remarked, 
too, was one characterized, during the greater por- 
tion of it, by extreme simplicity in the organization 
of the Government, as well as by a very moderate 
amount both of revenue and expenditure. It must 
be borne in mind, also, that the losses sustained 
were by the infidelity of officers employed merely 
in the collection or disbursement of the public money, 
who held possession of it momentarily and in transitu 


only, ull they could. hand it over to. the banks. in. 


which it was to be deposited, or pay it to the. pub- 
lic creditors whose claims were, to be discharged 
with it, Bot under the system now proposed, these 
officers are, to be themselves ‘the depositaries of the 
public money, and to retain continuous possession 
of it dl! called for by the actual expenditures of the 
Government. How infinitely would the hazards of 
infidelity and misapplication be increased by sucha 
state of things! 

With great deference, then, to. the honorable 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Wright,) this sys- 
tem has not even the merit. of being an “ tintried 
expedient.” It has been tried, though to a limited 
extent, in the operation of this Government itself; 
and the biter fruits of that partial experiment are 
found in the facts I have just stated. But, sir, it 
has been fully tried in my own State. The Trea-. 
sury of Virginia was formerly organized on that 
principle of personal eustody and control of the 
publie moneys, which is nów proposed to be made 
the basis of anew system of fiscal administration 
here. Without entering into any‘painful details, I 


will only say, that the experiment signally and | 


mournfully failed; and from that period, the public 
moneys have been kept in, and disbursed by, the 
banks, under eficient checks against abuse and 
misapplication by the public oflicers authorized to 
draw on the publie funds; upon which plan. the 
finanecs of the State have ever since been conducted 
with perfect success. When IL consider the infirmi- 
tes of human nature, E am utterly opposed to a 
system which would snbject it to such cruel trials 
as that now proposed must inevitably do. I hope, 
sur, my standard of virtue and integrity is not much 
lower than that of other men, and yet I can con- 
ceive that even an honorable man, having a large 
sum of public money lying idle in his hands, for 
which there was no call in the public service, 
appealed to by a friend in‘distress, whore destinies, 
and those of wife and children, might depend upon 
pecuniary relief at a critical’ moment, confiding in 
the solemn assurances of that'friend that whatever 
money was advanced to him should be restored 
before there could be any occasion for its applica- 
tien to the public use—I say, sir, I can cen- 


. purposes, 


: ment. 
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and thus appealed to; might be prevailed upon, 
by the. feelings -and sympathies of his heart, 
to yield from an idle public hoard the means of 
salvation and relief to a numerous and interesting 
family, and, his calculations upon the return of.the 
money (thus momentarily diveried) disappointed in 
the end; find himself at last a defaulter to his pub- 


“He truste But, sir, the temptations of another cha- 


racter, arising ont of the necessities or speculations 


“of the officer himself, having. a large amount of 


idle funds at his disposal, -would be constant, ha- 
bitual, and powerful. To these would be super- 
added. the. danger of misapplication to political 
It often happens that public officers are 
zealous.and active partisans. Suppose that such 
a one had in his hands a large amount of idle pub- 
lic money at the. moment of a critical election, on 
Which the continuance of his employers in power 
depended, would he not be strongly tempted to use 
the funds in his hands to sway the result, and 
would there not be the more danger of his yield- 
ing to ihe temptation, as he would naturally rely 
on the indulgence of thase for whose benefit he 
had violated the trust? We are now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to found.a system that is to last, and which 
may influence, for good or for evil, the destinies of 
the country in all fatare time; and consequences 
and dangers, however remote or improbable they 
may appear to some at the present moment, onght 
to be looked to and weighed. fn this view, I can- 
not but fear that the system proposed. will be found 
both demoralizing and unsafe. 

The President, in his message, says, that the 
objection to the proposed system, as being unsafe, 
must proceed on the assumption that “a vault in 
a bank is stronger than a vault in the Treasury.” 

his observation does not seem to me to be well 
considered. It overlooks the important distinction, 
that if the vaults of a bank be despoiled, and the 
public money be taken therefrom, the loss is not 
that ofthe Government, but of the bank; whereas, 
when the vaults of the Treasury are violated, the 
loss falls wholly and: exclusively on the Govern- 
In the one case, the stockholders of the 
bank are interposed between the Government and 
the violated vault, (their whole capital being bound 
to make good the loss,) whereas, in the other, no 
shield is. interposed, but the Government is left 
naked to the spoiler. 

Another most important objection to this system 
is the dangerous inesease of Executive. patronage 
it would bring with it. If [seem to give way too 
much to old republican jealousies, I hope gentle- 
men wiil pardon ine. I imbibed them early from 
the fathers. of our political church, and I cannot 
now getrid of them. I have always been taught 
to believe that the great danger to liberty is in the 
growth of Executive patronage. Every day’s ob- 
servation of the operations of our Government 
confirms me in the conviction that here is the pec- 
cant part of our system, and that it cannet be too 
closely watched by the vigilance of the people and 
their representalives. The bill upon your table, 
sir, for organizing anew fiscal agency, is the latent 
germ of a vast growth of Executive patronage, 
which will spread and spread till it overshadow 
the land. If-the immense moneyed concerns of 
this Government, which have heretofore been 
managed through banking justitations, (extending | 
in number to sometimes near a hundred,) are to 
be henceforward committed to individual agencies 
exclusively, an enormous multiplication of those 
agencies will be inevitable. The bill now ofizred 
merely introduces the principle. Let the princi- 
pie once receive the sanction of law, and it must 
goon. It will generate a force in itself that will 
be competent to carry it forward to a fearful de- 
velopment. I was informed, during my residence 
in France, that ihis Sub-Treasury system, which 
prevails in that country, embraced there not less 
than one hundred thousand officers. Our popula- 
tion is already near one-half that of France; and 


| whether we are not, in time, to have here a 


swarm of official locusts, that will bear a corres- 
pondisg proportion to those that now darken and 
devour; that fair land, may cepend upon ihe issue 
of our present deliberations. Į repeat, sir, thatthe 


bill upon your table is but the grain of mustard 


ceive that even an honorable man, thus situated 


seed, the least of ail'seeds, buf when itis grown it 
will be a large tree, overspreading the tand “with: 
its boughs, so that the fowls of the-air, yea,zsir,’ 
birds of prey, will come and lodze-in the ‘branches 
thereof. Bp AF fg paths 
But it has been alleged by some that there is as‘ 
much, if not more, danger of an ‘increase of Exes" 
eutive influence from the employment of banks ‘in- 
the fiscal operations of the Govérnment, as fromi` 
the new official agencies that - are. ‘proposed tobe“ 
organized, under the absolute control of the Execu2”, 
tive. What, sir, are the banks? ‘Are they not- 
institutions of the States, created by the States, su- 
pervised by the States, and dependent on the States 2 
A. breath. of the States has made, and a breath’ of. 
the States canunmake,them. They are subjected to 
the constant surveillance of the State Governments; 
and if any thing improper should occur in their 
administration, or exist, in their connections, it 
would be promptly detected, and as promptly and 
vigorously corrected by the authority of those Go- 
vernments—the natural and jealous guardians of 
of. the public liberty against federal influence: or 
encroachment, Flow powerless a share of the pub- 
lic deposites would be to sway these institations, is 
strikingly shown by what occurred in my own 
State in the very origin of the State. bank deposite 
system. An arrangement had been made between 
the Treasury and one of the banks to become the: 


‘depository for Virginia, on certain -conditions 


agreed upon by the parties.. When the arrange- 
ment was submitted to a general meeting of the 
stockholders, they refused, by a large majority of 
voices, to accept the deposites on the conditions 
proposed, and furnished by their decision a concla- 
sive and practical demonstration of the fallacy of: 
the argument Iam now noticing. Gentlemen seem 
to me to give a free scope, indeed, to their imagina- 
tions, when they gravely compare the influence to 
be exercised over institutions like these, made inde- 
pendent, too, by the very terms of the law, (which | 
does not permit them to be discontinued, when once: 
selected as depositories,’ except for special reasons. 
to be laid before Congress,) with that which would - 
exist over an army of fiscal officer's, subject to the 
unrestrained orders, and removable at. the absolute 
will of the President. 

One of the most alarming and portentous aspects 
in the Sub-Treasury scheme still remains to be con- 
sidered. ‘To my view it has a squinting, an “aw- 
ful squinting,” towards a Treasury banka bank 
under the sovereign and exclusive. control of Exe- 
cutive agents. lt appears from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the contemplated 
fiscal agencies are to furnish “a paper medium” 
for the community, by “issuing certificates and 
drafts payable in specie to bearer or. order,. and 
made receivable for all public dues.” After des- 
canting on theadvantages of “ this kind of paper,” 
he says: “If the demand for such paper increased, 
public and private convenience might be promoted, 
and an equal quantity of specie, at the same time, 
preserved in the country, by reserving for this pur- 
pose, from any accumulation in the Treasury, a suf- 
ficient sum, and placing it a few inportant and con- 
venient poinis, to render a greacer number of certifi- 
cates redeemable there with the very coin whose 
representative they are intended, and honestly ought 
to be.” These views of the Secretary are referred 
to, and impliedly sanctioned, by the President in 
his message.. Now, sir, is not this apparatus, to 
all intents and purposes, a Government bank? The 
fundamental idea of a bank is an institution which 
“issues and circulates a paper credit, founded on 
a deposite of coin or other property, which. paper 
credit is. to answer the purposes of money!” 
This project fulfils every feature of the definition. 
The officers of the Government are to issue a paper 
crectit in the form of certificates and drafts, founded 
ona deposite of specie in the Treasary.and- Sub- 
Treasuries, whieh paper credit: is to answer the 
purposes of money, or a general “circulating 
medinm.” It isa remarkable coincidence that this 
scheme is the precise embodying of the outline 
given by General Hamilton in 1791, of what -he 
describes and avows to bea bank—a Government 
bank. Such; I believe, is the tendency and virtual 
operation of the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

Task gentlemen, then, if they are willing to or- 
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ganize a great:moneyed. machine like this, and put 
it, forall future. time, im the hands of the Execu- 
‘tive; if they are willing, inthe form of a fiscal 
- agency, to create a Treasury bank, with its ramifica- 
toas penetrating: every: part’ of the Union, to be 
: managed, directed, and. controlled exclusively by 
Executive agents. To my. mind it presents a fear- 
ful conjunction—tealizing . that union between the 
moneyed and political power of the country, which 
reflecting men have. hitherto considered the most 


fatal.of: all. devices'.to. the liberties of the people. . 


Lhave revolved the subject deeply and anxiously, 
“and I can see.but two possible issues to the scheme 
proposed. | It will either terminate in a great Trea- 
sury. bank, such. as I have described, affording a 
fatal accommodation. to the moneyed concerns of 
the country at the expense of its liberties, or other- 
wise, failing, in any degree, to relieve the actual 
derangement of the currency—on the contrary, 
abandoning that currency to wild disorder and con- 
fusion—the people, finding the inconveniences of 
such (a state of things no longer tolerable, will, 
with a voice extorted by their sufferings, call for a 
national regulator in the shape of an incorporated 
national bank! . Hither alternative is, to my mind, 


fearful and alarming; but believing one or the . 


otherto. be the destined result of the scheme pro- 
posed, I entreat gentlemen to pause and consider 
well the consequences of their decision. 

I recur now, Mr. President, to the question more 
particularly involved in the bill I ask leave to in- 
troduce... I think I have shown, sir, that the exac- 
tion,of ‘the public dues in gold and silver, while the 
great mass of the circulation shall consist of bank 
paper, would be oppressive in practice—that it is 
anti-republican in principle, asdrawing an invidi- 

_ous.line of demarcation between the Government 
and: people—and, especially, that. in the present 
circumstances of the country, it would indefinitely 
retard, if not render impossible, that resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, which is the great 
and urgent object of the public solicitude. In con- 
sidering the propositions which the occasion has 
brought forth, I have been strongly reminded of 
the words of a great man—of one born to serve 
and instruct mankind. Speaking of the province 
and duties of a .practical statesman, that. great 
oracle of political. wisdom says: ‘A’ statesman 
differs from a professor in a university. ‘The latter 
has only the general view of society; the former 
{the statesman) has a number of circumstances to 
combine with those general ideas, and to take into 
consideration. . Cireumstances are infinite, and in- 
‘finitely combined, variable, and transient; and he 
who does not take them into consideration is not 
erroneous, but mad, metaphysically mad. A states- 
man, never losing sight of principles, is to be guid- 
ed by circumstances; and, judging contrary to Lhe 
exigencies of the moment, may ruin his country for- 
ever.” I ask, sir, is this the moment, when the 
country is weak and suffering, to subject it to the 
action of so violent a remedy (if remedy it can be 
called) as that involved in the proposition to collect 
the revenues in gold and silver? Does it show a 
wise regard to. circumstances, at such a moment, 
when: that credit: system, under which the country 
has’ grown, up ‘to power and greatness, and with 
which, fer the present, at least, its most vital inte- 
rests are-identified—at a moment when that credit 
system, thas incorporated with the country, has al- 
ready sustained one of the severest shocks to which 
it has ever been exposed—is it wise and prudent, I 
say, to introduce an innovation in the fiscal policy 
of the Government, which aims a fatal blow at 
that system, and all the wide-spread and diversified 
interests connected with it? Theeffect.of this inno- 
vation, at the present moment, must be, as I have al- 
ready shown, to fix upon the country, for an indefinite 
period of time, the curse of an irredeemable and de- 
preciating paper currency, or otherwise to foree, vio- 
lendy and prematurely, an exclusive metallic cir- 
culation, by compelling the banks at once to wind 
up their eoncerns. But what would be the conse- 
quence of thus ‘compelling the banks precipitately 
to wind ap their affairs? They have vastly more 
debts due to them ‘than they owe. Compel them, 
then, to wind up, and-you turn them loose, or ra- 
- ther drive them, in necssary self-defence, upon the 
community. According-to the most recent and 
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anthentic statements upon the subject, the aggre- 
gate amount of debts due to the banks is between 
four and five hundred millions of. dollars. . Force 
them, by your policy, to-collect tkis vast sum from 
the community, and whata wide-spread scene of 


_desolation, embracing every class of the community, 


must ensue! The banks. will press upon the im- 
porting merchant, the importing merchant upon the 
retail dealer, and the latter upon his customers— 
the laborer, the mechanic, and the farmer. . If the 
result of this desolating process should not be, in 


the language of Burke, “the ruin of the country 


forever,” it would be, at least, to inflict upon it, 


eauselessly and heedlessly, a blow, from which re- 


covery could be effected only through Jong years | 


of suffering and distress. 
I stand here, Mr. President, as no advocate of 
the banking system. I have been the constant 


enemy of its abuses, the correction of which, by | 


salutary and progressive. reforms, I have steadily 
pursued, without aiming, however, at the destruc- 
lion of the system itself, which the country has 
chosen to adopt, and under which it has hitherto 
attained a-prosperity unparalleled in any age or 
quarter of the world. The measure I now offer to 
the consideration of the Senate is, in my humble 
judgment, one of the most effective reform. I 
have no interest whatever in banks. Ido notown, 
never have owned, and never expect to own, a sin- 
gle share of stock in any bank, nor do I owe.a debt, 
even of the smalle&t amount, toa bank. I mention 
these things, not because I could suppose that other 
gentlemen who might happen to be differently situ- 
ated, could, in the slightest degree, be influenced by 
considerations of this sort. I deem too highly of. the 
patriotism of my fellow-citizens not to believe 
them above all personal considerations, as.1 am 
sure all with whom I have the honor to be asso- 
ciated on this floor are, in pronouncing on great 
public questions, involving ute jnterests of the 
country, I know, however, that there are ungener- 
ous minds, which impute other prineiples of 
action to public men; and, following the example 
of the Senator from South Carolina, who spoke 
yesterday, (Mr. Calhoun,) I have theught it not 
improper to state what, from the nature of my 
pursuits, happens to be my situation in this respect. 
Those pursuits identify me by interest, as my feel- 
ings and tastes do by sympathy, with the great agri- 
cultural body-of the country. Iam under no bias to 
regard the interests of other pursuits or other classes 
of the community, except as I believe that, under our 
happy institutions, all puisuits and all classes are 
bien ted in’ one common interest, and must prosper 
or decline togeth r. It is in this spirit, looking to 
the whole country and all its interests, that we 
shall, I trust, discharge our duties here. The occa- 
sion rises farabove the narrow and fleeting interests 
of party, and demands the best exertions of all for 
the. country. The measure which I have ventured 
to offer is one on which I have supposed all parties 
rnight unite, as all parties have heretofore united. 
Its effect, I persuade myself, will be both to 
revive confidence and to furnish security ; and, 
with the language of encouragement and with the 
pledges of a wise and stable policy, proceeding 
from the national councils here, we shall soon see 
our youthful and vigorous country rising from her 
momentary prostration, and, Anteas like, gathering 
strength from her fall. 


SPEECH OF MR, SMITH, 
Or Ixprana. 

In Senate, September 21, 1837.—The bill “impo. 
sing additional duties, as depositories in certain 
cases, on public officers,” together with the 
amendment offered thereto by Mr. CALHOUN, 
being under consideration, Mr. Pewron having 
zaid his amendment on the table— 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, being entitled to the 
floor, rose and said: Suffer me, Mr. Presinenr, to 
make to the Senate my. acknowledgments for its 
kindness in adjourning’ over last evening upon my 
motion. At that time I was too much indisposed to 
proceed ; and, in return for the indulgence of the 
Senate, I ean only promise you that I will detain. it 
no longer than may become necessary to enable me 


1 


to submit, in as bgiefa manner as possible, some 
thoughts on this important subject. 

Sir, in this my first attempt to address this 
august body, of which I have but recently had the 
honor to become a member, I am not unapprized of 
the delicacy of my situation, surrounded by old, 
able, and experienced Senators, who have grown 
gray in the service of the country; in this and the 
other body—men to whom the. People have justly 
looked for the doctrines of constitutional liberty. It 
would almost seem presumptuous in me to throw 
myself into this debate; nor could I be persuaded 
to do so, to their entire exclusion, unless under a 
paramount sense of duty tomy State. The country, 
however, will lose nothing from that source, as I 
understand that the subject now before the Senate 
is one which will undergo a full and ample discus- 
sion on the part of those distinguished Senators to 
whom the country is looking for information as to 
the best course to'be pursued, not only on the part 
of the Government, but on the part of the People; 
and while it is to be hoped that most of them will 
respond to the call of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Catyovn,) I am still disposed to ask 
your indulgence to the expression of my own opin- 
ions‘on a subject on which the viewsof even such 


‘men are so opposite and so various. 


Sir, this is a subject of great importance to the 


_interests of the country, and one that has caused 


great anxiety in the public mind. It is therefore 
highly important that the “whole matter should be 
laid clearly and fully before the People, that they 
may have an opportunity of judging for themselves 
on the merits of the propositions made here, both 
in favor of and against the views of the Executive. _ 
For my own part, it #s sufficient for me to say tat, 
if I know my own heart, I came to this body with 
a sincere desire to co-operate with the Executive 
Government in any measures which may benefit 
the People, or restore the national prosperity ; and 
towards the individual now in the Executive chair, 
and the other officers of the Government, I have 
none other than the kindest feelings. But in rela- 
tion to measures proposed for the benefit of the 
People, I hold myself at liberty to examine them 
fully and freely, without being controlled by those 
trammels, which have been too often used to force 
men to act contrary to their convictions. When I 
took my seat in this body, it was with a full deter- 
mination to examine carefully for myself the vari- 
ous propositions that might be presented, and to de- 
cide upoh them according to their merits. Sir, we 
were called on to aid the Government, because it 
is obstructed in the exercise of ils ordinary powers. 
And when we were told that the Government re- 
quired our aid, that it was embarrassed for the want 
of money, and that it was necessary for Congress 
to grant it supplies to aid in the course of its ordi- 
nary operations, I did not hesitate, nor did I even 
examine very closely the propositions in relation to 
the means of those supplies; bw, knowing that 
they came from the Committee on Finance, founded 
on the estimatcs of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without any hesitation I voted for the bill anthoriz- 
ing the issue of Treasury notes. I preferred the bill 
as it was, without striking out the provision for 
interest on the notes. I was not willing to resort to 
a temporary expedient, such as issuing notes with- 
out interest, which, as heretofore, could serve only 
to deiude the People, and end in disappointment 
without any practical benefit. $ 

The next bill in order was the one to postpone 
the fourth instalment of the deposites with the States. 
It may not be strictly in order, but, as great Jatitade 
has been given to the debate, I beg leave here to 
give my reasons why I could not vote for that bill; 
and one of the strongest, in my mind, was this; that 
the Government of the United Staies, through the 
medium. of an act of Congress, had raised expecta- 
tions, on the part of the States, which it ought not 
to disappoint. The States had prepared to receive 
the money; they accepted the proposition of the 
Government, proceeded to legislate on the subject, 
and many of the States appropriated the whole fund: 
some to the important cause of education; sume to 
aid in their works of internal improvement; some 
in one way and some in another, beneficial to the 
People. The States relied with full confidence on 
the receipt of the money ; they had a right so to re 
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ly; and, although the facts may not strictly amount 
to a legal contract between the parties, it is certainly 
so. nearly allied to one,.that it would be doing the 
greatest injustice to the States and People to disap- 
point their just expectations, by withholding the in- 
stalment. - . ; 

Again: it was admitted by the chairman. of the 
Committee on Finance that, if the instalment was 
retained, being in paper, it could not be made avail- 
able in aid of the necessities of the Treasury, as the 
Government would not use paper, and we would 
still have to authorize an issue of Treasury notes, 
and a loan of at least $10,000,000. Why then with- 
hold it from the States, who are wiiling to, receive it 
in the very funds the. Government rejects; and, in 
many instances, can accommodate the matter with 
their own deposite banks, beneficially to the Govern- 
ment, the bank, and the States? 

Bul, viewing it as a question of inconvenience 
between the Government and the States, how stands 
the case? It would certainly be much less incon- 
venient to the Goverhment to add the-amount of 
the instalment to the amount of the loan she is com-- 
pelled to make, at all events, than it would be to 


the States to lose. the benefit of the money at this ` 


time. These, sir, are some of the reasons that in- 
duced me to vote against that bill. Ithought it but 
justice to myself to state them, as I gave a silent 
vote on that occasion. 

Sir, I have been surprised to hear this great sub- 
ject argued here as if it were really a question be- 
tween the Government on the one side, and the mer- 
chants and banks on the other—asif the great body 
of the People had no stake or interest in the matter. 
Do gentlemen really suppose that the banks and 
merchants are not creditors as well as debtors? Do 
they not know that for every dollar the banks and 
merchants owe, the People owe them at least as 
much? Do they not know that you cannot oppress 
the banks and the merchants without producing a 
corresponding pressure on their debtors, the People? 
Will not the importing merchants ‘call upon their 
debtors, the retail merchants? Theretail merchants - 
are involved; but are they alone? No, sir; they 
go to their. debtors, the People, with their demand 
augmented by their profits on the goods.. The 
whole, sir, falls on the consumer. In this way the 
disasters of all classes in the country are necessarily 
identified. Sir, you cannot oppress the banks -or 
the merchants, unless. you, by the same measures, 
embarrass their customers, the People. If you put 
your iron hand on them, they resort to the People; 
-and on the people ultimately the evil must fall. It 
is not the fact, that this is a controversy between 
the Government and the banks and importing mer- 
chants. It is a question involving the interests and 
prosperity of the entire country; and, sir, Lam glad 
it isso, I should be extremely sorry to see the time 
when the great interests of the community shall be 
so separated that one may fall without the others. 
They are all embarked in the same national vessel; 
bound to the same port; and equal regard should 
be paid to theny all. : 

It is admitted on all hands that, throughout the 
country, from one end to the other, confidence is 
destroyed. Yet it is said, truly, that we possess all 
the elements of prosperity, which only require to be 
putin action. But, sir, look at the state of our ex- 
changes. Gold and silver, at Nashville, commands 
eighteen per cent. premium; United States Bank 
notes are brought up by brokers at twelve and a 
half per cent., to be sold by them at fifteen ; Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. paper from.cight to ten per 
cent. premium. Such is the state of the money 
market there, as stated in the Nashville Banner ; 
and so it is.all over the country—at a-premium at 
one place, and ata discount at another. Sir, it is 
impossible for the farmer, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, or any other individual, to know what to do; 
such and so great is the destruction of public confi- 
dence and the derangement of the currency and the 
exchanges. But we are told from very high au- 
thority that the Government has nothing to do with 
the exchanges; that the merchants must manage 
them themselves, or that other means must be pro- 
vided than those of Government. If, by this doc- 
trine, I am to understand that Government has no 
power to fix the rate of exchanges, I admit jts cor- 
rectuess. Butif the Executive means to say that 
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Government has no power to aid in the application 


-of the- appropriate remedy fer the deranged and 


obstructed exchanges of the country, E wholly dis- 
agree with him. Sir, itis an after-thought, to an- 
Swer a particular oceasion.. It is an opinion never 
advanced before by any statesman. Such, sir, was 
not the opinion of President Jackson, or his advi- 


. sers, at any time of his administration: 


It will be recollected that, during the time of the 
bank war, when the power of the Executive Gov- 
ernment was arrayed against the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, it was declared that one of the important 
functions of the bank, due to. the interests of the 
People, was to. regulate the exchanges; and there- 
ferc it was contended that it ought to be continued 
as the Government agent. On the opposite side, it 
was contended that the local banks, the State banks, 
the Government deposite banks, would regulate the 
exchanges with as much advantage to the People 
of the United States as the United States Bank. 
And yet it never was contended that the power of 
the Government, in its fiscal operations. could not 
be constitutionally directed so as to regulate whe ex- 
changes of the country. Allow me, sir, to read an 
extract from President Jackson himseif, in which 
the regulation of the exchanges was considered an 
important part of the duties of the fiscal agent of 
the Government of the United States... The Presi- 
dent, considering the matter of so mnch importance, 
uses the following language, for the purpose of 
satisfying the American People that the local banks, 
while they would perform equally well the ordina- 
ry duties of the Bank of the United States, would 
also perform the same office equally well, in regu- 
lating the exchanges of the country. He says: 

“ Experience continues to realize the expectations 


. entertained, as to the capacity of the State banks 


to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the Gov- 
ernment. Atthe time of the removal of the de- 
posites, it was alleged by the advocates of the Bank 
of the United States, that the State banks, what- 
ever might be the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, could not make the transfers required by 
the Government, or negotiate the domestic exchanges 
of the country. It is now well ascertained that the 
real domestic exchanges, performed through discoants 
by the United States Bank and its twenty-five 
branches, were, at least, one-third less than those 
of the deposite banks for an equal period of time; 
and if a comparison be instituted between the 
amount of service rendered by these institutions, on 
the broader basis which has been used by the advo- 
cates of the United States Bank in estimating what 
they consider the domestic exchanges transacted by it, 
the result will be still: more favorable to the deposite 
banks.” —WMessage of 1836.” 

Does any one stippose that President Jackson 
and his cabinet would have thought it so important 
to satisfy the public mind of the ability of the de- 
posite Lanks, as fiscal agents of the Government, 
to regulate and assist-in procuring a wholesome 
state of the domestic exchanges, if, in truth and in 
fact, the Government had no constitutional right to 
act in the matter ? 

It appears, sir, froma paper now before me, that 
such also were the views.of Mr. Van Buren, as ex- 
pressed in his letter to. Sherrod Williams. I read 
this, sir, for the purpose of showing that this idea of 
denying to the Government, through its fiscal agents, 
the power to aid in the regulations of the exchanges, 
isan after-thought, to answer, as I said before, a 
particular purpose. Mr. Van Buren, ir the letter 
referred to, says: 

“The principal grounds relied upon for a bank, 
to establish its utility and necessity, as I understand 
them, are, 

“Ist. That such an institution. is necessary for 
the transmission and safe-keeping of the public 
moneys; 

“2d. To secure a safe, cheap, and convenient 
system of domestic exchange ; and 

“3d. To make and preserve a sound currency. 

“The official reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury show, first, that the average amount of 
money annually transferred by the Bank of the 
United States, from 1820 to 1823, was from ten to 

fifteen millions of dollars ; and the amount trans- 
ferred by deposite banks from June, 1835, to April, 
1836, or about ten months, over seventeen millions 
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of dollars; in both cases, the operatio} has been 
without loss, failure, or expense. In,rega7d to do- 
mestic exchanges, the following facts are also. estab- 
lished by the same authentic source, viz. ‘That the 
amount of domestic exchanges, performed. at the last 
returns by the deposite. banks, exceeded thirty-five 
millions of dollars; and. at no return, for many 
months, has it been less than twenty-five millions ; 
which, at an average of thirty millions at each re- 
turn; would be, in a year, one hundred and eighty 
millions, if each bill of exchange run on an average 
of sixty days.” 

Now, sir, do not genflemen see the vast amount 
of the currency of the country operating as a circu- 
lating medium, which assumes the character of bills 
of exchange? and do they not seg the fatal conse- 
quences to the business and prgsperif¥ of the coun- 
try, resulting from the derangement of this part of 
the medium of cireulation, and the vast importance 
of regulating it by the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, as no other power can doit? Sir, it appears 
conclusive to my mind, that when Mr. Van. Buren 
was canvassing for the Presidency, he did not: pre- 
tend that the Government had not the power tó aid 
in the regulation of the eurrency and the exchan- 
ges. I think, sir, I have sustained the position 
clearly, that such was not the opinion of the late 
Executive, and that such was not the view of Mr. 
Van Buren when he was canvassing for the Presi~ 
dency. Bat now, in order to sustain the divorce 
bill, which withdraws the aid of Government in 
regulating the eurrency and exchanges, it ig neces- 
sary to repudiate the idea that Government should 
aid in regulating the currency and the exchanges, 
and to show that she has no power over this 
matter. 

Again, sir: we hear from different quarters—f 
know not whence it originates—but we hear the cry 
of “ propose your questions; bring forward your 
counter-propositions, if you are opposed to those of 
the Administration ; this is a contest between the 
aristocracy of wealth and the democracy of num- 
bers.” Sir, I know not what the aristocracy is like, 
or of what it is composed. There may be sucha 
thing in some of the older States, but itis unknown 
in the State from which I come. There, all are on 
an equality ; or, rather, there is but one line of 
distinction between them ; and thatis the line which 
divides vice from virtue, honesty from villany: 
every man Standing on his own merits, without re- 
gard to those factitious and invidious distinctions. * 
But, even if such a line existed, are we to array 
one class of citizens against another—to excite envy 
and enmity on the one part, and contempt and 
hatred on the other? No, sir; under this: Govern- 
ment all are on the same platform of equality, un- 
influenced by artificial distinctions not founded on 
personal merit, and stimulated by the glorious con- 
sideration that the door to the highest offices within 
the gift of the People is alike open to all. 


Sir, as to the embarrasments of the country—the 
great and menacing crisis at which we have ar- 
rived—I have bnt a few words to offer. We must 
be guided mainly by the light of experience in pro- 
viding a remedy. Again and agam has it been 
ascribed to the same cause—of overtrading, specu- 
lation, expansion of bank paper, # cetera. The 
People, it is said, have become consumers, and not 
producers. No doubt these are some of theim- 
mediate causes of the evils complained of. But I 
have my own views on this subject; made up, (not 
here, for I have been eight years from the Capitol, 
but) at home with the People; and I think I know 
their views: they are founded on plain common 
sense. Ht is said there has been great overtrading, 
too much speculation, too much bank paper. Sir, 
I admit the fact; but, standing here as I do, I feel it 
due to myself, to my State, and to gentlemen here, 
that I shonld not withhold my more particular 
views on this subject—not for the purpose of crimi- 
nating otkers, or of disuniting us; this would do no 
good; we ought, as far as possible, only to recur to 
the past to gvide us in future, and to unite in affain- 
ing the great object of the session. Twill not say, 
therefore, that this, that, or the other measure Was 
wrong, for the purpose of censuring any one; but I 
do say that the People have a right to know all that 
they cen know from us respecting them ; they are 
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inforination and relief. 

SFI attribute this crisis of the country to some- 
thing’different from the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; (Mr. Catnown,) and, in doing so, I judge by 
the'linies of different evénts, and by their effects on 
thè’ People. “I know, sir, the great ability of that 
gentleman to argue away our common sense, and 
almost iduce us to believe that a thing is not what 
is'apparent‘on its face. I attribute these embar- 
-‘Yassineéhts* and disasters to the destruction of the 
national bank, and the removal of the deposites, 
in the first instance, as the great moving cause. I 
cannot- be. satisfied without speaking the. truth. 
Previous to changing the deposites these difficulties 
‘were unknown ; the exchanges were unobstructed, 


Jooking with intense anxiety to this body, both for 


and almost without expense; and bank paper was 


every where redeemed with specie. But.the mo- 
ment you said “ break down the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States,” and it became evident that you would 
succeed in its’ prostration, these evils were excited ; 
and banks sprung up, and banking capital increas- 
ed all over the country in a manner without a par- 


allel in the banking history of this or any other: 


nation. Your next step was to remove the deposites 


of the Government from the United States Bank to- 


the selected loca] banks. These deposite banks, so 
soon as they received the public revenue, were en- 
couraged—nay, compelled—by the Government to 
expand their issues; it was expected and required 
at their hands before the Government would give 
them the use and control of the public ‘revenue. 
The vacuum created by the withdrawal from cir- 
culation of the notes of the Bank of the United 
States was to be supplied by this better currency, as 
the People were told. The banks, thus encouraged 
andstimulated by Govern ment,expanded their issues 
until the whole country was flooded with their pa- 
per; property of every kind took a sudden rise, ex- 
cept the public lands; produce was high, and paper 
money as plenty almost as the leaves on the trees 
of the forest. The temptation was too great; the 
People were seized with a kind of specniating 
mania; millions of dollars were drawn from.the 
banks, and invested in public lands and other pro- 
perty ; a great demand was created for merchandise 
in consequence of the facility with which money 
was obtained ; and the importing merchant, willing 
to share in the golden harvest, made large importa- 
tions; the whole country presented a most flourish- 
ing aspect, and the friends of the measures pointed 
with pride and self-gratulation to all these eviden- 
ces of prosperity, and cried, “ Now who can doubt 
the wisdom of our measures?” - 


In the midst of all this cheering, while the banks | 


were pursuing the very course pointed out to them 
by Government, they were met by the cruel Trea- 
sary circular, the order in council, which required 
all payments for public lands to be made in gold 
and silver. Sir, what was the consequence of this 
order? Why, sir, it at once created a suspicion of 
bank paper; and that suspicicn immediately ran 
through the public mind like fire through a dry 
western prairie; it was the tocsin of alarm to the 
People; public confidence was soon destroyed ; and 
the consequence was, that specie soon commanded 
a premium. <A run commenced u pon the banks by 
the holders of their notes; but even this they could 


(most of them) have stood, but private depositors | 


became alarmed, and withdrew their deposites, and 
hoarded them up; and the final consequence. was 
the suspension of specie payments. Sir, thus, by 
your own acts, you have aggravated the very dis- 
aster which you produced, and which, in the first 
place, you ought to have prevented; and, in the 
second place, to have remedied. This state of 
things became contagious, and the contagion ex- 
tended itself to every country, and to every interest 

directly or remotely connected with us, with a vio- 
lence proportioned to the intimacy of the connexion 
and the quantum of the interest involved. - The 
extent of the injury sustained by the issuing of the 
Treasury order in council is not to be measured by 
its operation on the specie of the country, by divert- 
ing it from the channels in which the laws of trade 
required it to flow, but by the effect it produced on 
the public mind prejudicial to the credit, currency. 

and business of the nation. Sir, from the first mo’ 
ment I saw that order, I had no doubt of the ap” 


| mitted to us, is, what shall be that agent? 
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proach of the final catastrophe. “The banks, pres-. 


sed on the one hand by the Government, and by 


their depositors and the holders of their notes onthe 


other, were wholly unprepared and unable fo stand 
up. Icontend, sir, that the Government stimulated 
the banks to the unwarrantable expansion of their 


„issues, in the first instance,. by her measures, and 


then by her counter-policy, produced the eatastro~ 
phe which followed. I presume these measures 


were adopted from patriotic motives ; bat, sir, can | 


there be a question’as to their wisdom? 
It is admitted by all, that the revenues of the 
Government must be collected and disbursed ; aud 


that, in order to perform this operation, fiscal agents | 


must be employed. 


we may decide that question, Mr. President, with 


The great question, then, sub- : 
That: 


all the lights of experience and reason before us,’: 
it seers necessary 10 recur to the past policy of the 


Government. .I do not this, sir, for the purpose of 
eriminating or reproaching others who have differ- 
ed from me on this ‘policy—far, very far, from it. 
I recur to itas a matter of history of past events, 
that should not be iost to the statesman of the present, 
ume, while anxiously seeking for the true position 
of the vessel of state, and for the best means of ex- 
tricating her from her perilous situation. ‘The 
People want to be placed in a condition that. they 


can pursue their various avocations with safety. 


The matters connected with this bill should be 
finaily and forever decided, not to be disturbed 
without good cause: for it would be better for 
the People to know what they have to depend 
upon, though it might not appear at first so bene- 
ficial to their interests, than to be eternally. deceiv- 
ed and deluded by “experiments” and “ expedi- 


ents,” only proving that, even in these days, there | 


are men who are “rich in promises, but poor in 
performances.” Sir, the fiscal operations of this 
Government have been, for a great portion of the 
time since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
aided by a national bank. The first institution of 
the kind was established under the administration 
of, and approved by, President Washington, the 
father of his country. It passed a Congress com- 
posed of a large number of the. very men who 
formed our gloricus Constitution. I mention this 
fact for the purpose of answering an objection to a 
national bank, founded on these positions :-first, that 
it is unconstitutional; secondly, anti-republican, 
and dangerous to liberty. I hear these objections 
urged from all quarters, by the politicians of the 
present day. Do these gentlemen suppose that 
the framers of the Constitution themselves did 
not know what powers were intended to be given 
by that instrument, or that they would so recent- 
ly alter its adoption wantonly violate its pro- 
visions? Or, can they believe that these patriots 
and sages would have adepted a measure anti- 
republican, and dangerous to liberty, so soon 
after they had crowned themselves with unfading 
laurels, in that glorious struggle which ended in the 
prostration of regal power, and the establishmeat of 
of these free institutions under which we live, at 
once the envy of monarchs and pride of freemen ? 
After this bank had discharged the duties assigned 
toit for the term of ifs charter, the local banks 
were tried, fairly tried, and proved wholly ineffi- 
cient to discharge the duties which the United 
States Bank had performed: and the Government 
was compelled to ask for the charter of another 
national bank. . ‘This call was responded to, favor- 
ably, by almost the entire democracy of the nation, 
and by many who had voted against the old bank. 
The act was approved of by that great apostle of 
constitutional liberty, Mr. Madison. It subsequent- 
ly received the approval of the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in your country, deciding the question of 
constitutionality—that great jurist, Chief Justice 
Marshall, on the bench. Sir, is this question of 
constitutionality never to rest? It has been decided 
inevery way known to the Constitution. Why, 
then, disturb it ? 

. I have said, Mr. President, thata great part of 
the time the Government has existed, she has used, 
as her fiscal agent, a Bank of the United States ;. 
and, let me add, up to the day of the removal of 
the deposites, not one dollar was ever lost to the 
Government, from any mismanagement on the part 
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of this. agent. Her revenues were received and 
disbursed, in every part of the nation, with a 
promptness and safety almost incredible. The.do- 
mestic exchanges of the country were aided, to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. The currency, 
the vital principle of industry, was sound, astonish- 
ingly sound ; all of the banks redeeming their notes 
Sir, it may safely be said, 
that no People ever before had so safe, so uniform, 
and so convenient a circulating medium. It was 
exactly suited to the enterprise of the American 
People—a mixed currency ; a paper currency, con- 
vertible into the precious metals, at the will of the 
holder. ï would to Heaven, Mr. President, that 
‘Wwe had just such a currency at this time, in lien of 
the deranged circulating medium which has been 
forced upon us, by the mistaken policy of the late 
Administration. But, is this all? No, sir. The 
fiscal agent of the Government, the Bank of the 
United States, not only d'scharged all these duties 
to the Government without the loss of a dollar, but 
-it actually paid to the Government the sum of §1,- 
560,008, as.a bonus, for the privilege. Why, then, 
why, let me ask, did the Government abandon this 
agent; give up the bonus, which was increased to 
` $3,000,000 by the act which passed Congress, and 
met the veto power of the President; give up the 
benefits arising from a sound and wholesome state 
of the “exchanges and currency, and ask. to be de- 
livered from that union? Sir, I was opposed te 
that divorce; first, because I thought the ald mat- 
ron a mainstay in the family ; and, secondly, be- 
cause I could not discover any of the predicted ad- 
vantages that were to arise from the new alliance 
With the local banks. I viewed the matter then, as 
those who’ are asking for a divorée from that union 
seem to view. it now; and gentlemen will excuse 
me if I cannot have much confidence in the new 
t expedients” of those who, like the present Execu- 
tive, witha full knowledge of the results of former 
trials of the State bank system, still urged it upon 
the American Peopleas altogether entitled to their 
confidence and regard. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to see the open avowal of the President, in 
his message, read to usa few days ago. He says, 
« Local banks have been employed for the deposite 
and distribution of the revenue at all times, partial- 
ly; and, on three different occasions, exclusively : 
first, anterior to-the establishment of the first Bank 
of the United States; secondly, in the interval be- 
tween the termination of that institution, and the 
charter of its. successor; and, thirdly, during the 
limited period that has now so abruptly closed. 
The connexion, thus repeatedly attempted, proved 
unsatisfactory on each successive occasion.” Then 
why did they resort to it again? They openly 
avow, and admit the fact, that it (the ‘‘experiment?’) 
had been tried twice hefore. But there are two 
simple facts, admitted by the President, that to me 
speak volumes in favor of the wisdom of a Wash- 
ington, a Madison, and their cotemporaries, in es- 
tzblishing a national bank; they are these: that 
even the most desperate of the officers of the army 
that has been employed in the war against the bank 
while living, and against its ghost since its decease, 
cannot say—has not dared to say—that it had not 
at all times discharged its fiscal duties with fidelity ; 
and, secondly, it is admitted that the operations of 
the Government beeame obstructed, in each case, 
when the Bank of the United States was dispensed 
with as a fiséal agent of the Government. 

I come now, Mr. President, to speak of the bil} 
before the Senate, known here as the divorce bill. 
I was opposed, as ¥ have told you, to the original 
divorce; I was still more opposed to the object of 
your then choice ; and had I been here, in the name 
of my country 1 wonld have forbidden the banns. 
But, you married, and now find the groom, and 
nearly all the wedding guests, in favor of another 
divorce. Sir, upon principles of common law, you 
are not entitled to it; you winked at—nay, more, 
you seduced your bride from the path of virtue; 
and you ought not to be allowed to take advantage 
of.your own wrong. Bat, sir, I am ready to con- 
fess that I am much more opposed to the object of 
your third union, than I am to a separation fram 
the darling of your second choice. 


Sir, this sub-treasury scheme of divorcing the 
Government trom the banks and People is, in my 
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mind, the most. alarming proposition that has ever 
been. presented to the American People.. In vain 
did our revolutionary sires shed their blood in the 
Contest for liberty; in vain did the sages and pat- 
riots of that eventful epoch contend for the glorious 
privileges which we enjoy, if, at-this day of the Re- 


public, we are to surrender up to the Executive; : 


and to his immediate advisers, the liberties of this 
great People. Sir, when the patriot daily sees the 
„immense powers claimed for, and exercised by, the 
Executive, has he not just cause for alarm? .. The 
veto power is his; the army is his; the navy is his; 
the ‘appointing and removing power of all the infe- 
rior officers of Government is his; the sword is 


“his;and he now asks for the purse. Shall we give | 


it to him? Shall we surrender up the treasures ‘of 
the nation—the hard earnings of the ‘People—into 
his hands, as is proposed by this bill? Never, Mr. 
President, with my consent—never, never. I speak 
hat with’ reference to the present Chief Magistrate. 
‘Tam discussing this matter upon principle. Sir, I 
have reason for alarm when [see the other powers 
the Government surrendered up, one at a time, 
her before or after the exercisé of the veto, to the 
It of one man. How can I forbear to look with 
Nisy and alarin ata power so inordinate in its 
es, and so ingulfing in its effects? This bill, 
Sir, surrenders up the remnant of power which we 
had still left with us. t 
vast increase of Executive power and patronage it 
‘confers, first, by giving up the sole control of the 
revenues of the nation ; and, secondly, by the vast 
"Increase of officers it authorizes. In addition to the 


Jand and custom-house offices now in existence, it 
will be necessary to establish a great many more, 
as sub-treasuries; add to these the twelve thousand 
post offices, all of which are to be little treasuries, 

and, sir, then come the visiters and examiners of 

` Mhesé offices—as the bill requires an examination 
once, at least, each year—and you have an:army 


of officers, traversing evéry part of the country at 
the .bid-of the Executive, paid from the public moż 


by the President, and bound, upon pain of dis- 
missal from. office, to obey the Executive or party 
fiat. Sir. T am unwilling, by any vote of mine, to 
contribute to this result. But, sir, will the public 
‘money be Safe? This is a question of great impor- 
tance. Experience telis us that it will not; and, 
my word for it, when ıt shall have been tried tò the 
‘ ction of those who are pressing it upon us, 
the defalcations will be found a mach more formid- 
“able item in the unavailable funds than what ap- 
peais against the national bank. But, in addition 
to this, you give up ‘the bonus paid by the United 
“States Bank.. You give up the advantages result- 
ing. to the. country from a-well-regulated currency, 
anda wholesome state of the exchanges, and you 
pay riot less than $100,000 annnally to carry on the 
“ expedient,” without one countervailing benefit. 
Sir, there is another ‘objection to this measure 
more formidable, in my mind, than ahy of those I 
have attempted. to urge. You propose to-separate 
your fortunes from the destinies of the great body 
of the People; to make this Governimen!, which I 
have always understood to be a Government of the 
Peopie, an alien to their interest; you propose to 
give the Government and its oficers gold and silver, 
and leave the People to straggle on with such a cur- 
reney as the States may furnish. Sir, I know this 
_ People love the Government; I am not wnapprized 
of their deep-rooted devotion to the institutions 
under which they live. Have they not on all occa- 
‘sions, in times of peril, when the existence of the 
nation was threatened by a hostile toe, rallied to 
the standard of their country, and laid down their 
“lives a voluntary sacrifice on the alter of liberty? 
and shail they then be told, in times of dificulty 
aad embarrassment, that this Government will take 
care of itself—that it has no power to assist the 
People—that it will provide for its own officers the 


T object to it because of the - 


precious metals, although the consequence may be | 


rain to the People? Sir, let those who are pressing 
this matter upon them not presume too far. It is 
‘not your parchment roll, called a Constitution, that 
holds this People together; it is a supposed commu- 
nity of interest; and whencver you shall satisfy them 
that the Government of their choice has no common 
interest with the People, the governed, that mo- 
ment they will lose all attachment të the Constitu- 


tion, and either dissolve themselves from a Govern- 
ment of. requisitions and burdens, and not of bene- 
fits, or they will seek redress in a change of rulers. 


voice you have heard from the West, and the re- 
‘sponsive echoes from the East, if you carry. these 
«Measures, in, the course of my ‘senatorial term of 
six years you will see these tables turned, and a 


here; and, in that event, mark my words to-day— 
you will. hear a voice long and lond coming from 

| that minority crying for another divorce from the 
evils of this measure. I hope in this I may be 
mistaken; but such are my opinions of the evil con- 
sequences which must result from this measure, 
that I hazard the opinion. 

But, sir, as the. representative in part of one of 
thé western States, I protest against this measure. 
as being of the most noxious character to our inter- 
est. Does not every western man see that its 
practical effect must be to drain all our specie from 
us, through the land offices and post offices, and 
expend it here and on the eastern waters in the 

creation of a navy, break-waters, light-houses, for- 
tifications,.&c., &c.? Since you have abandoned 
the doctrines of internal improvement, we have no 
objects for national expenditure, except, to he sure, 
thé Cumberland road; and the expenditure on that 
is as a drop in the bucket when compared with the 
amount received by the Government from the 
people of the State. 

Again : I object to this bill as being wholly illu- 
sory, and presenting a false issue to the People. It 
is not a question now, whether the People will have 
specie or paper in their common business transac- 
lions. This Government has no power over the 
State banks; they are the creatures of the legisla- 
tures of the different States; and whether this bill 
passes or not, the People of the States will have a 
paper currency; and the true question. for them to 
‘decide is, whether they prefer a local paper exclu- 
sively, or whether they would prefer a national 
paper. of universal circulation, controlling the State 


issues within wholesome bounds, and convertible 
into specie at the will of the holder. 

Sir, let us examine for a moment the consequen- 
ces that must necessarily result from any measure, at 
this time, reducing the property of this nation to a 
metallic value. Would it not at once amount, in 
effect, to a confiscation of at least two-thirds of the 
property in the country? Would it not increase, 
as two to one, the debts of the Peopie? And how, 
let me ask, do gentlemen suppose the debtors— 
either merchants, banks, or people—can pay their 
debts, if specie should be required? Property must 
come to the hammer of the auctioneer; and the 
sacrifice would create rain, wide-spread ruin. Sir, 
T would rather see a foreign army in your country, 
than to see the property of every debtor brought to 
the hammer on a spesie demand. The desolation 
would be far lass. Innocent and vnoffending fami- 
lies who are insapposed afluence t would be 


beggars to-morrow; thrown upon the eald charity 


eo 


of an unfriendly world. Sir, E cannot see i I 
would avert it if T conid. Bat, if gentlemen will 


go on, let them take the responsibility. . The 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnorn,) told vou 
that the disease was debt, and he knew of no cure, 
but te pay it. This may be true; but does not that 
Senator know that it is in vain to tell men to pay 
their debts, if you take from them the abiiy and 
means of payment? Tf you render the property 
with which they might pay vaiveless, how do yeu 
expect them to pay? Do gentlemen suppose that 
there is specie enough in this nation to pay the ons- 
fourth of the debts, independently of answering the 
ordinary medium of circulation? H they do, I 
ean only say that they have surely not examined 
the sabject. 

Sir, I have detained the Senate much longer 
than I had anticipated before I rose. I will say 
2 few words, relative to the amendments of the 
Senators from South Carolina and Missouri, 
(Messrs. Catnoun and Benton,) and resume my 
seat. 

Teannot go for the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. It assumes the same prin- 
ciple of the bill; that is, that the Government, in 


the collection of its dues, will, at given periods, re- 


And, sir, I am no prophet, yet, judging from the 


- confident majority reduced to a harmless minority - 
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fuse to take the paper of specie-paying banks, and 
will collect all its revenue in specie. I. object.to 
the principle, and cannot give any vote. that. can 
be construed into a sanction of such doctrines. © 

' ‘The amendment of the Senator from Missouri, is 


still worse in. principle. The. amendment, gives a 


premium, onthe part of Governmeit, of one per 
cent. for all the gold that maybe paid by. her 
debtors? What does this mean? -What can be 
the object? Is it to draw all the geld of the country 
into the Government vaults for the benefit of its fa- 
vorites? For if the Government gives one per cent., 
surely she will not pay it out in her ordinary busi- 
ness transactions at par. e 

I cannot close my remarks, Mr. President with- 
out saying that I entertained strong hopes, when I 
came here, that we should. be able to unite on same 
measure that would restore confidence, regulate the 
currency, and give relief to the People. But Iam 
now compelled to say that, in my opinión; we shall 
do hothing to meet their just expectations: and my 
fondest hopes will end in disappointment. I shall 
vote, as a choice of evils, for the bill. of the gentle- 
man from Virginia; but I must say I have litle or 
no confidence ia it. Still T do not think itso objec- 
tionable as the sub-treasury scheme. My opinion 
has been, and still continues to be, that experience 
has proven that a national bank, properly guarded 
in its powers, is an indispensable fiscal agent.to the 
Government, as well as absolutely necessary as a 
general regulator of the currency and of the ex- 
changes, and of the issues of the local banks. A 
majority here, however, think otherwise, and it will 
be for the People ultimately to decide the matter ; 
and in that decision let all acquiesce. I am sure I 
have no personal interest in sustaining any bank. 
I never owned a dollar of stock in a bank in my 
life, nor do F expect to do so; but I have an interest 
in sustaining those measures that may benefit the 
People. Their imterest is my interest, and my in- 
terest is their interest. Rie ed athe | 

Mr, President, I know I have occupied too mach 
of the time of the Senate; yet I offer no other apol- 
ogy than the importance of the subject; and in re- 
suming my seat I return to the Senate my unfeign- 
ed thanks for the marked respect and attention 
which it has honored me with in this my first at- 
tempi to address it. 7 


Pen 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
Or MASSACHUSETTS, 

In Senate, September 23, 1837.—The Senate having 
resumed the consideration of the bill “imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers,” with the amendment offered 
therato by Mr. CALHOUN — 

Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate as follows : 
Mr. Prestpent: Iam opposed to the doctrines 
of the message, to the bill, and to the amendment 
ofthe member from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun.) 

Tn all these T see nothing for the relief of the coun- 

try; bat Ido see, as I think, a question involved, 

the imperianee of which transcends all the interests 
of the present ocea ‘ 

Tt is my purpose to stafe that quesiion; to pre- 
sent it as well to the country as to the Senatey to 


“show the length and breadth of it, as a question of 


practical politics, and in its bearing on the powers 
of the Government; to exhibit its importance, and 
to express my own opinions ia regard-to i. 

A. short recital of events and occurrences will 
show how this question has arisen. ` ‘ 

The Government of the United States completed 
the forty-cighth year of its existence under the pre- 
sent Constitution on the 34 day of March last. 
hole period, it has felt itself hound to 
take proper care of thecurrency of the country , 
and no adminisiration has admitted this obligation 
more clearly or more frequently than the last. For 
the fulfilment of this acknowledged duty, as well as 
to accomplish other. useful purposes, a national 
bank has-been maintained for forty out of these 
forty-eight years. - Two institutons of this kind 
have been created by law: one commencing in 
1791, and limited to twenty years, and expiring, 
therefore, in 1811; the other commencing in 1816, 


¿witha like term of tluration, and ending, therefore, 
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in 1836. Both of these institutions, each in. its 
time, accomplished their purposes, so far as “cur- 
rency was concerned, to the general satisfaction of 
the country. But before the last bank expired, it 
had the misfortune to become obnoxious to the late 
administration. I need not at present speak of the 
causes. of this hostility. -My purpose only requires 
a statement of that fact, as an important one in the 
chain of occurrences. i ` 
~ The late President’s dissatisfaction of the bank 
was intimated in his first annual message, that is 
to’say in 1829. But the bank stood very well with 
the country, the President’s known and growing 
hostility notwithstanding’; and in 1832, four years 
before its charter was to éxpire, both houses of 
“Congress passed a bill for its continuance; there 
being in its favor a large majority of the Senate, 
anid a larger majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill, however, was negatived by the 
President. In 1833, by an order of the President, 
the public moneys were removed from the custody 
of the bank, and were deposited with certain se- 
lected State banks. This removal was accom- 
panied with the most confident declarations and 
assurances, put forth in every form, by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury, that these 
` State banks would not osly prove safe deposito- 
ries of the public money, but that they would also 
furnish the country with as good a currency as it 
ever had enjoyed, and probably a better; and 
would accomplish all that could be wished in re- 
gard to domestic exchanges. The substitution of 
State banks for a national institution, for the dis- 
_ charge of these duties, was that operation, which 
has become known, and is likely to be long remem- 
_ bered, as the “ experiment.” 

“For some years all was said to go on extremely 
‘well, although it seemed plain enough to a great 
part of the community that the system was radi- 
cally vicious; that its operations were all incon- 
venient, clumsy, and wholly inadequate to the pro- 
posed ends; and that, sooner or later, there must 

e an explosion. The administration, however, 

` adhered to its experiment. The more it was com- 
‘plained of the louder it was praised. Its commen- 

` -dation was one of the standing topics of all official 
communications; and in his last message, in De- 
cember, 1836, the late President was more than 
usually emphatic npon. the great success of his at- 
tempts to improve the currency, and the happy 
results of the experiment upon the important busi- 
ness of exchange. But a. reverse was at hand. 
The ripening glories of the experiment were soon 
to meet a dreadful blighting. In the early part of 
May last, these banks all stopped payment. This 
event, of conrse, produced great distress in the 
country, and it preduced also similar embarrass- 
ment to th: administration. 

_ ‘Phe present administration was then only two 
months old; but it had already become formally 
pledged to maintain the policy of that which had 
gone before it. he President had avowed. his 
purpose of treading in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor, Here, then, was difficulty. Here was a 
‘political knot, to be either untied or cut. ` The ex- 
periment had failed, and failed; as it was thought, 
„So utterly and hopelessly, that it conld not be tried 
again. . 

What, then, was to be done? Committed 
against a Fank of the United States in the strong- 
est manner, and the substitute, from which so much 
was expected, having disappointed all hopes, what 
was the administration to do? Two distinct 
classes of duties had been performed in times past 
by the Bank of the United States; one more imme- 
diately to the Government, the other to the commu- 
nity. The first was the safe-keeping and the trans- 
fer, when required, of the public moneys; the 
other the supplying of a sound and convenient pa- 
per. currency, of equal credit all over the country, 
and every where equivalent to specie, and the 
giving the most important facilities to the opera- 
tions of exchange. ‘These objects were highly im- 
portant, and their most perfect accomplishment by 
the experiment bad: been. promised from the first. 
The State banks, it was declared, could perform all 
these duties, and. should perform them. But the 
“experiment” came to a dishonored end in the 
early part of May. The deposite: banks, with the 
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others, stopped payment. They could not render 
back the deposites; and, so far from being able to 
furnish a general currency, or to assist exchanges, 
(purposes, indeed, which they never had fulfilled 


-with any success,) their paper became immediately 


depreciated, even in its local circulation. What 
course, then, was the administration now to adopt? 


. Why, sir, it is plain that it had but one alternative. 


It must either return to the former practice of the 
Goverment, take the currency into its own hands, 
and maintain it, as well as provide for the safe 
keeping of the public money by some institution of 
its own; or else, adopting some new mode of 
merely keeping the public money, it must aban- 
don all further care over currency and exchange. 
One of these courses became inevitable. The admin- 
istration had no choice. The State banks could be 
tried no more, with the opinion which the adminis- 
tration now entertained of them; and how else 
could any thing be done to maintain the currency ? 
In no way but by the establishment of a national 
institution. 

There was no escape from this dilemma. One 
course was, to go back to that which the party had 
so much condemned ; the other, to give up the whole 
duty, and leave the currency to its fate. Between 
these two, the administration found itself absolute- 
ly obliged to decide; and it has decided, and de- 
cided boldly. It was decided to surrender the du- 
ty, and abandon the constitution. That decision is 
before us, in the message, and in the measures now 
under consideration. The choice has been made; 
and that choice, in my opinion, raises a question 
of the utmost importance to the people of this coun- 
try, both for the present and all future time. That 
question is, whether Congress has, or ought to have, 
any duty to perform in relation to the currency of the 
country, beyond the mere regulation of the gold and 
silver eoin. 

Mr. President, the honorable member from South 
Carolina remarked, the other day, with great frank- 
ness and good humor, that, in the political classifi- 
cation of the times, he desired to be considered as 
nothing but an honest nullifier. That, he said, was 
his character. I believe, sir, the country will rea- 
dily concede that character to the honorable gen- 
tleman, For one, certainly, I am willing to say, 
that I believe him to be a very honest and a very 
sincere nullifier, using the term in the same sense 
in which he used it himself, and in which he meant 
toapply it to himself. AndT am very much afraid, 
sir, that (whatever he may think of it himself) it 
has been under the influence of those sentiments, 
which belong to his character as a nullifier, that he 
has so readily and so zealously embraced the doc 
trines of the President’s message. In my opinion, 
the message, the bill before us, and the honorable 
member’s amendment, form, together, a system, a 
code of practical politics, the direct tendency of 
which is to nullify and expunge, or, perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, by a united and mixed process 
of nullification and expunging, to abolish a highly 
important and useful power of the Government. 
It strikes down the principle upon which the Gov- 
ernment has been administered, in regard to the 
subject of the currency, through its whole history ; 
and it seeks to obliterate, or to draw black lines 
around that part of the constitution on which this 
principle of administration has rested, The system 
proposed, in my opinion, is not only anti-commer- 
cial, but anti-constitutional also, and anti-union, in 
a high degreee. f 

You will say, sir, that this is a strong way of 
stating an opinion. It isso. I mean to state the 
opinion in the strongest manner. I do not wish, 
indeed, at every turn, to say, of measures which I 
oppose, that they either violate or. surrender the 
constitetion. But when, in all soberness and can- 
dor, I do so think, in all soberness and candor I 
must so speak; and. whether the opinion which I 
have now expressed. be true, let the sequel decide. 

Now, sir, Congress has been called together ina 
moment of great difficulty. The characteristic of 
the crisis is commercial distress. We are not suf- 
fering from war, or pestilence, or famine; and it is 
alleged by the President and Secretary, that there 
is no want of revenue. Our means, it is averred, 
are abundant. And yet the Government is in dis- 
tress, and the country is in distress; and Congress 


duties, connected with that subject. 


is assembled, by a call of the President, to provide 
relief. The immediate and direct cause of all is, 
derangement of the currency and the exchanges; 
commercial credit is gone, and property no longer 
answers the common ends and purposes of pro- 
perty.. Government cannot use its own means, and 
individuals are alike unable to command their own 
resources. The operations both of Government 
and people are obstructed ; and they are obstructed, 
because the money of the country, the great instru- 
ment of commerce and exchange, has become dis- 
ordered and useless. The Government has funds; 
that is to say, it has credits in the banks, but it can- 
not turn these credits into cash ; and individual citi- 
zens are as bad off as Government. The Govern- 
ment isa great creditor anda great debtor. It 
collects and it disburses large sums. In the loss, 
therefore, of a proper medium of payment and 
receipt, Government is a sufferer. But the people 
are sufferers from the same causes ; and inasmuch 
as the whole amount of payments and receipts by 
the people, in their individual! transaetions, is many 
times greater than the amount of payments and 
receipts by Government, the aggregate of evil suf- 
fered by the people is also many times greater than 
that suffered by Government. Individuals have 
means as ample, in proportion to their wants, as 
Government; but they share with Government the 
common calamity arising from the overthrow of 
the currency. The honorable member from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Walker) has stated, or has quoted the 
statement from others, that while the payments and 
receipts of Government are twenty millions a year, 
the payments and receipts of individuals are two or 
three hundred millions. He has, E think, under- 
rated the amount of individual payments and re- 
ceipts. But evenif he has not, the statement shows 
how little a part of the whole evil falls on Govern- 
ment. The great mass of suffering is on the peo- 
le. 

; Now, sir, when we look at the message; the bill, 
and the proposed amendment, their single, exclu- 
sive, and undivided object is found to be, relief to 
the Government. Not one single provision is adopt- 
ed or recommended, with direct reference to the 
relief of the people. They all speak of revenue, 
of finance, of duties and customs, of taxes and 
collections; and the evils which the people suffer, 
by the derangement of the currency and the ex- 
changes, and the breaking up of commercial ere- 
dit, instead of being put forth as prominent and 
leading objects of regard, are dismissed with a 
slight intimation, here and there, that, in providing 
for the superior and paramount interest of Govern- 
ment, some incidental or collateral benefits may, 
perhaps, accrue to the community. But is Gov- 
ernment, I ask, to care for nothing but itself? Is 
self-préservation the great end of Government? 
Has it no trast powers? Does it owe no duties, 
but to itself? If it keeps itself in being, does it 
fulfil all the objects of its creation? I think not. 
I think Government exists, not for its own ends, 
but for the public atility. It is an agency, estab- 
lished to promote the common good, by common 
counsels; its chief duties are to the people; and 
i seems to me strange and preposterous, in a mo- 
ment of great and general distress, that Govern- 
ment should confine all deliberations to the single 
object of its own revenues, its own convenience, 
its own undisturbed administration. a 

I cannot say, sir, that I was surprised to see this 
general character impressed on the face of the 
message. I confess it appeared to-me, when the 
banks stopped payment, that the administration 
had come to a passin which it was unavoidable 
that it should take some such course. But that 
necessity was imposed, not by the nature of the 
crisis, but by its own commitment to the line of 
politics which its predecessor had adopted, and 
which it had pledged itself to pursue. 

It withdraws its care from the currency, because 
it has left itself no means of performing its own 
It has volun- 
tarily, and on calculation, discarded and renounced 
the policy which has been approved for half a cen- 
tury, because it could not return to that policy, 
without admitting its own inconsistency, and vio- 
lating its party pledges. This is the trath of the 
whole matter. 


r 
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Now, sir, my present purpose chietly is to main- ` 


tain two propositions: 

J. That is the constitutional duty of this Gov- 
ernment to see thata proper currency, suitable to 
the circumstances of the times, and to the wants of 
trade and business, as well as to the payment 


of debts due to Government, be maintained and. ] 


preserved ; a currency of general credit, and capa- 
ble of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as 
those operations may be conducted by means of 


the circulating medium; and that there are duties, - 
therefore, devolving on Congress, in relation to- 


currency, beyond the mere regulation of the gold 
and silver coins. 

2. That the message, the bill, and the proposed 
amendment, all, in effect, deny any such duty, dis- 
claim all such power, and confine the constitutional 
obligation of Government to the mere regulation of 
the coins, and the care of its own revenues. 

I have well weighed, Mr. President, and fully 
considered, the first of these propositions, to wit : 
that which respects the duty of this Government, 
in régard to the currency. I mean to stand by it. 
It expresses, in my judgment, a principle fully sus- 
tained by the Constitution, and by the usage of the 
Government, and which is of the highest practical 
importance. “With this proposition, or this princi- 
ple, I am willing to stand connected ; and to share 
in the judgment which the community shall ulti- 
mately pronounce upon it. Ifthe country shall 
sustain it, and be ready, in due time, to carry it 
into effect, by such means and instruments 2s the 
general opinion shall think best to adopt, I shali 
co-operate, cheerfully, in any such undertaking, 
and shall look again, with confidence, to prosperity 
in this branch of our national concerns. On the 
other hand, if the country shall reject this proposi- 
tion, and act on that rejection; if it shall decide 
that Congress has no power, nor is under any duty, 
in relation to the currency, beyond the mere regu- 
lation of the coins, then, upon that- construction of 
the powers and duties of Congress, T am willing to 
acknowledge that I do not feel myself competent to 
render any substantial service to thé public coun- 

` cils on these great interests. I admit at once that 
if the currency is’ not to be preserved by the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, I know not. how it is. 


to be guarded against constantly occurring disor- 
ders and derangements. f 

Before entering into the discussion of the grounds 
of this proposition, however, allow me, sir, a few 
words, by way of preliminary explanation. In the 
first place, I wish it to be observed that I am now 
contending only for the general prinsiple, and not 
insisting either on the constitutionality or expedi- 
ency of any particular means, òr any particular 
agent. I am not saying by what instrument or 
agent Congress ought to perform this duty; I only 
say it is a duty, which, in some mode and by some 
meats, Congress is bound to perform. In the next 
place, let it be remembered that I carry the absolute 
duty of Government, in regard to exchange, no 
farther than the operations of exchange may be 
performed by currency. No doubt, sir, a proper 
institution, established by. Government, might, as 
heretofore, give other facilities to exchange of great 
importance, and to, a very great extent. But I 
intend, on this occasion, to keep clearly within the 
Constitution, and to assign no duty to Congress 
not plainly enjoined by the provisions of that in- 
strument, as fairly interpreted, and as heretofore 
understood. 

The President says, it is not the province of 
Government to aid individuals in the transfer of 
their funds,fotherwise than by the use of the post 
office; and that it might as justly be called on to 
provide for the transportation of their merchan- 
dise. 

Now, I beg leave to say, sir, with all respect and 
deference, that funds are transferred from indi- 
vidual to individual, usually for the direct purpose 
of ‘the payment and receipt of debts ; that payment 
and receipt are duties of currency; that, in my 
opinion, currency is a thing which Government is 
bound to. provide for and superintend; that the 
case, therefore, has not the slightest resemblance to 
the transportation of merchandise, because the 
transportation of merchandise is carried on by ships 

` and boats, by carts and wagons, and not by theuse 
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of currency, or of any thing else over which Gov- 
ernment ‘has usually exclusive “control. These 
things individuals can provide for themselves. But 


the transfer of funds is done by credit, and must 


be so done; and some proper medium for this 


transfer it is the duty of Government to provide, . 


because it belongs to currency, to money, and is 
stherefore beyond the power of individuals. 

The nature of exchange, sir, is well understood 
by persons engaged in commerce ; but as its opera- 
tions are a Jittle out of the sight of other classes of 
the community, although they have all a deep and 
permanent interest in the subject, I may be par- 
doned for a word or two of general explanation. 
I speak of domestic exchanges only. We mean, 
then, by.exchange, this same transfer of funds. 
We mean the making of payment ina distant 
place, or the receiving of payment from a distant 
place, by some mode of paper credits. If done by 
draft, order, or bill of exchange, that is one form; 
if done by the transmission of bank notes, through 
the post office, or otherwise, that is another form. 
In each, credit is used ; in the first, the credit of 
‘the patties whose names are on the bill or 
draft; in the last; the credit of the bank. - Every 
man, sir, who looks over this vast country, and 
contemplates the commercial -connection of its 
various parts, must see the great importance that 
this exchange should be cheap and easy. To 
the producer and to the consumer, to the manufac- 
turer and the planter, to the merchant, to all, in all 
classes, this becomes a matter of moment. We 
may see an instance in the common articles of 
manufacture produced in the north, and sent to the 
south and west for sale and consumption. Hats, 
shoes, furniture, carriages, domestic hardware, and 
various other articles, the produce of those manu- 
factories, and of those employments which are car- 
ried on without the aid of large capital, constitute 
a large part of this trade, as well as the fabrics of 
cotton and. wool. Now astate of exchange, which 
shall enable the producers to receive payment regu- 
Jarly, and without loss, is indispensable to any use- 
ful prosecution of this intercourse. Derangement 
of currency and exchange isruinous. ‘The notes 
of local banks will not answer the purpose of re- 
mittance; and if bills of exchange cannot be had, 
or can be had only ata high rate, how is payment 
tobe received, or to be received without great loss? 
This evil was severely felt, even before the suspen- 
sion of specie payment by the banks ; and it will 
always be felt, more or less, till there is a currency 
of general credit and circulation through the coun- 
try. But when the banks suspend2d,it became 
overwhelming. All gentlemen having northern 
acquaintance, must know the existence of this evil. 
I have heard it said that the hitherto prosperous 
and flourishing town of Newark has already losta 
considerable part or its population by the breaking 
up. of its business, in consequence of these com~ 
mercial embarrassments. And in cases in which 
business is not wholly broken up, if five or six per 
cent,, or more, is to be paid for exchange, it by so 
much enhances the cost to the consumer, or takes 
away his profit from the producer. I have men- 
tioned these articles of common product of morth- 
ern labor; but- the same evil exists in all the sales 
of imported goods; and it must exist, also, in the 
south,in the operations connected with its great 
staples. All the south must have, and has, con- 
stant occasion for remittance by exchange ; and no 
part of the country is likely to suffer more severely 
by its derangement. In short, there can be no sat- 
isfactory state of internal trade, when there is nei- 
ther cheapness, nor promptness, nor regularity, nor 
security, in the domestic exchanges. 

I say again, sir, that I-do not hold Government 
bound to provide bills of exchange for purchase 
and sale. Nobody thinks of such a thing. If any 
institution established by Government can do this, 
as might be the case, and has been the case, so 
much the better. But the positive obligations of 
Government I am content to limit to currency, and, 
so far as exchange is concerned, to the aid which 
may be afforded to exchange by currency I have 
been informed that, a few years ago, before the 
charter of the late bank expired, at those seasons 
of the year when southern and western merchants 
usually visit the northern cities to make purchases, 


cities. 


or make payment for existing liabilities, that ‘bank 
redeemed its notes to the amount.of fifty or ever a 
hundred thousand dollars a day: “These: notes, 
having been issued in the West, were brought over 
the mountains as funds: to be used. in. the eastern. 
This was exchange ; and it. was exchange 
through the medium of currency; it was perfectly: 
safe, and it cost nothing.. This fact illustrates the 
importance of a currency of-universal credit to the 
business of exchange. eee 

- Having made these remarks for the purpose of 
explaining exchange, and showiug its connexion 
with currency, I proceed to discuss the general pro- 
positions. : 

Is it. the duty, then, of -this Government to see 
that a currency be maintained suited to the circum- 
stances of the times, and to the uses of trade and 
commerce? 

I need not, sir, on this occasion, enter histori- 
cally into the well-known causes which led to the 
adoption. of the present Constitution. Those causes 
are familiar to all public men; and among them, 
certainly, was this very matter of giving credit and 
uniformity to the money system of the country. 
The States possessed no system of money and cir- 
culation; and that was among the causes of the 
stagnation of commerce. Indeed, all commercial 
affairs were in a disjointed, deranged, and misera- 
ble state. The restoration of commerce, the object 
of giving it uniformity, credit, and national charac- 
ter, were among the first incentives to a more .per- 
fect union of the States. We all know that the 
meeting at Annapolis, in 1786, sprang from a de- 
sire to attempt something which should give uni- 
formity to the commercial operations of the several 
States; and that in and with this meeting arose the 
proposition for a general convention, to consider of 
a new constitution of Government. Every where 
State currencies were depreciated, and continental 
money was depreciated also, Debts could not be 
paid, and ‘there was no value to property. From 
the close of the war to the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, as I verily believe, the people 
suffered as much, except :in the. loss of life, from 
the disordered state of the currency and the pros- 
tration of commerce and business, as they suffered 
during the war. All our history shows the disas- 
ters and afflictions which sprang from these 
sources; and it would be waste of time to go into a 
detailed recital of them. For the remedy of these 
evils, as one of its great objects, and as great as 
any one, the Constitution was formed and adopted. 

Now, sir, by this’ Constitution, Congress is au- 
thorized to “coin money, to regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins;” and all the States 
are prohibited from coining money, and: from 
making any thing bat gold and silver coins a ten- 
der in payment of debts. Suppose the Constitution 
had stopped here, it would still have established 
the all-important point of a uniform money system. 
By this -provision Congress is to furnish coin, or 
regulate coin, for all the States. There is to be 
bul one money standard for the country. And the 
standard of value to be established by Congress is 
to he a currency, and not bullion merely; because 
we find itis to be coin; that is, it is to be one or the 
other of the precious metals, bearing an authentic 
stamp of value, and passing therefore by tale. 
That is to be the standard of value. A standard of 
value, therefore, and a money for circulation, were 
thns expressly provided for. And if nothing else 
had been done, would it not have been a reasona- 
ble and necessary inference from this power, that 
Congress had authority to regulate, and must regu- 
late and control, any and ail paper, which either 
States or individuals might desire to put into cireu- 
lation, purporting to represent this coin, and to take 
its place in the uses of trade and commerce? -Tt is 
very evident that the Constitation intended some- 
thing more than to provide a medium for the pay- 
ment of debis to Government. The object wasa 
uniform currency for the use of the whole people, 
in all thetransactions of life; and it was manifestly 
the intent of the Constitution, that the power to 
maintain such a-carrency should be given to Con- 
gress. But it would make the system incongruous 
and incomplete, it would be denying to Congress 
the means necessary to accomplish ends which 
were manifestly intended, it would render the 
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whole prevision in a great measure nugatory, if, 


when Congress had established a coin for currency : 


and circulation, it should have no power to.main- 
tain it as an actual.circulation, nor to regulate or 


control paper. emissions designed. to occupy. its : 


place, and- perform the same functions that it 
would on the coinage power.alone; and on a fair, 
‘and just, and reasonable. inference from it, there- 
fore, I should be of opinion that Congress was au- 


thorized, and was bound, to protect the commu- | 


nity. against all evils.which might. threaten from a 
deluge.of currency of another kind, filling up, in 
point of fact, all the channels of circulation. And 
this opinion is not new. Jt has often been ex- 
pressed before, and was cogently urged by Mr. 
Dallas, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port in 1816. He says, ‘ whenever the emergency 
occurs that demands a change of system, it seems 
necessarily to follow that the authority, which was 


Alone competent to establish the national coin, is | 


alone competent to create a national substitute.” 

‘But the Constitution does not stop with this 
grant of the coinage power to Congress. It ex- 
pressly prohibits the States from issuing bills of 
credit. Whata bill of credit is, there can be no 
difficulty in understanding by any one acquainted 
with the history of the country. ‘They had. been 
issued at different times, and in various forms, , by 
the State Governments. The abject of them was 
to create a paper circulation ; and any paper, issued 
on the credit of the State, and intended for circula- 
tion from hand to hand, is.a bill of credit, whether 
made a tender for debts or not, or whether carrying 
interest. or not. ; 
shall circulate from hand. to hand as money, and 
with intent that it shall so circulate on the credit 
of the State? If it is, itis a bill of credit. The 
States, therefore, are prohibited from issuing paper 
for circulation on their own credit; and this pro- 
vision furnishes additional and strong proof that 
all circulation, whether of coin or paper, was 
intended to be subject to the regulation and con- 
trol of Congress. Indeed, the very object of esta- 
blishing one commerce for all the States, and one 
money for all the States, would otherwise be liable 
to be completely defeated. It- has been supposed, 
nevertheless, that this prohibition on the States has 
not restrained them fror granting to individuals, 
or to private corporations, the power of issuing 
notes for circulation on their own credit. This 
power has lung been exercised, and is admitted 
to exist. Buteould it be reasonably maintained, 
looking only to these two provisions, (that is to say, 
to the coinage power, which is vested exclusively 
in Congress, and to the probibition on the States 
against. issuing their own paper for circulation,) 
that Congress could not-protect its own power, and 
secure to the people the full benefits intended by 
and for them against evils and mischiefs, if they 
shculd arise, or threaten to arise, not from paper 
issued by States, but from paper issued by indivi- 
duals or private corporations? If this be so, then 
the coinage power evidently fails of a great part of 
its intended effect; and the evils intended to be 
prevented by the prohibitions on the States may all 
arise, and become irresistible and overwhelming in 
another form. 

But the Message intimates a doubt whether this 
power over the coin was given to Congress to pre- 
serve the people from the evils of paper money, or 
only given to protect the Government itself. IT can 
notbut think this very remarkable and very strange. 
The language of the President is, “there can be 
no doubt that those who framed and adopted the 
Constitution, having in immediate view the depre- 
ciated paper of the confederacy, of which five hun- 
dred dollars in paper were at times equal to only. 
one dollar in coin, intended to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar evils, so far at least as related to 
the transactions of the new Government.” Where 
is the foundation for the qualification here expres- 


sed? On what clause, or construction of any clause, 


is it founded? Will any gentleman tell me what 
there is in the Constitution which led the President, 
or which conld lead any man,.to doubt whether it 
was the purpose of that instrument to protect the 
people, as well as the Government, against the 
overwhelming evils of paper money? Is there a 
word or particle in the coinage power, or any other 
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power, which countenances the notion that the 
Constitution intended that .theré should be one mo- 
ney for the: Government, and. another for the peo- 


_Ple; that Government should have the. means of 
protecting-its own reventies against depreciat'd pa- | 


per, but should be still at liberty.to-suffer all the 


_evils of such paper to fall with fall weight upon | 


the people? . This is altogether a new. doubt. It 
intimates an opinion, which, so far as it shall find 
those who.are ready to:.adept and follow it, will 
sap. and undermine one of the. most indispensable 
powers of the Government. ‘The comage power 
is given to. Congress. in. géneral terms; it is altoge- 
ther denied to the States; and the States are prohi- 
bited from issuing bills of credit for any purpose 
‘whatever, or of any character whatever.. Can any 
man. hesitate one moment to say that these provi- 
‘sions are all intended for the general good of the 
people? I am, therefore, surprised at the language 
of the Message.in this particular, and utterly at a 
loss to. know what should have led to it, except the 
apparent and foregone conclusion and purpose, of 
attempting to justify.Congress in. the course. whigh 
was about to-be recommended to it, of abstaining 
altogether from every endeavor to improve or main- 
tain. the currency, except so far as the receipts and 
payments of the Governmentitself were concerned. 
T repeat, sir, that I should -be obliged to any friend 
of the adminisiration, who would suggest to me on 
what ground this doubt, never expressed before, 
and now so solemnly and gravely intimated, is sup- 
posed. to stand Is it, indeed, uncertain, is it mat- 
terof grave and.solemn doubt, whether the coin- 
age power itself, so fully granted.to Congress, and 
so carefully guarded by restraints. upon the States, 
had any further object than. to. enable Congress. to 


furnish a medium in which taxes might be collected?” 


But this power over the coinage is not. ithe 
strongest nor the broadest ground on which. to 
place the duty of Congress, There is another 
power granted to Congress, which seems to me to 
apply to this case, directly and irresistibly, and that 
is the commercial power. The Constitution. de- 
clares that Congress shall have, power to regulate 
commerce, not only with foreign nations, but be- 
iween the States._ ‘This is a full and complete grant, 
and must include authority over every thing which 
is part of commerce, or essential to commerce. 
Ani is not money essential to commerce?. No. man; 
in his senses, can deny that; andit is equally clear, 
that whatever paper. is put. forth, with intent to cir- 
culate as currency, or to be-used as money, imme- 
diately affects commerce. Bank notes, in a strict 
and technical sense, are not, indeed, money; but, 
n a general sense,:and often in a legal sense, they 
are money. They are substantially: money, be- 
cause they perform the funetions cf money. They 
are not, like bills of.exehange or common promis- 
sory notes, mere proofs or evidences of debt, but 
are treated as money, ,in the general transactions 
of society. If receipts be given for them, they are 
given as for money. ‘They pass undera legacy, or 
other ferm of gift, as money. And this character: 
of bank notes was as well known and understand 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution as it 
isnow. The law, both of England and America, 


regarded them as money, in the sense above ex- | 


pressed. H Congress, then, has power to regulate 
commerce, it must have a control over that mo- 
ney, whatever it may be, by which commerce is 
actually carried on, Whether that money. be coin 
or paper, or however it has acquired the character 
of, money or currency, if, in fact, it has become an 
actual agent or instrument in the performance of 
commercial transactions, it necessarily thereby be- 
‘comes subject to the regulation.and control of Con- 
gress. The regulation of money is not so much an 
inference from the commercial power conferred on 
Congress, as itis a part of it. Money is one of 
the things, without which, in modern times, we can 
form no practical idea of commerce. It is em- 
braced, therefore, necessarily, in the terms of the 
Constitution. 5 ; 

But, sir, as will be seen by the proposition which 
Thave stated, I go further: I insist that the duty of 
Congress is commensurate with its power; that it 
has anthority not only to regulate and control that 
which others may put forth as money and cur- 
rency, but that it has the power, and is bound to 
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| the circle to which they properly belong, 


perform the duty, of seeing that there is established 
and maintained, at all times, a.currency of general 
credit, equivalent in value.to specie,.adapted to.the 
wants of commerce and the busiaess of the people, 
and suited. to the -existing circumstances.of the 
country. Such, a currency. is an instrument of the 


- first necessity to. commerce, according to the.coni- 


mercial system of .the present age; and commerce 
‘cannot be conducted, with full advantage, without 
it. It is.in the. power of Congress to furnish it, and 
it is in the. power. of nobody else. The States. can 
not supply. it.. That resource has often been. tried, 
and has always failed. . Iam no enemy to the State 
banks; they. may- be: very. useful in their. spheres; 
but you can no more cause them to. peyform -the 


` duties of a national institution. than. you. can. turna 


satellite into a. primary orb... They can not main- 
tain a currency of equal credit all over.the.country, 
It might be tried, sir, in your State of Kentucky, or 
our State of Massachusetts. Wè may. erect banks 
onall the seeurities which the wit of man can de- 
vise; .we may have capital, we may. have funds, 
we may have. bonds. and mortgagés,. we may „add 


‘the faith of the State, we may pile Pelion npon Ossa, 


they will be State‘institutions after all, and will net 
be able to support a national: circulation. This,is 
inherent in the nature of things, and in the senti- 
ments of men. Jt isin vain to argue that it ought 
not to be so, or.to contend that one bank may be 
as safe as another. . Experience proves that it is 
so, and we may-be assured it. will remain 30. 

Sir, mine is rot the ruthless hand that shall strike 
at the State banks, nor mine the tongue, that shall 
carelessly upbraid them.with treachery or perfidy. I 
admit their lawful existence; I admit their utility in 
Lonly 
say they can not perform a national. part in the 
operations of commerce. A general and univeérsa} 
accredited currency, therefore, is an instruraent of 
commerce, which is necessary to the enjoyment of 
its just advantages, or,-in’ other .words, which. is 
essential to its:beneficia! regulation. . Congress.has 
power to establish it, and no.other power can.esta+ 
blish it; and ‘therefore Congress is bound to exer- 
cise its own power. It 1s an absurdity, on the very 
face of the proposition, to. allege that Congress 
shall regulate commerce, but shall, nevertheless, 
abandon to others the duty of maintaining. and re- 
golating its.essential means and:instruments. We 
have in actnal use. a mixed carrency: the coin cir- 
culating under the authority of Congress, the paper 
under the authority of the States. But this paper, 
though it fills so great a portion of all the channels 
of circulation, is not of general and universal cre- 
dit; itis made up of various local.currencies, none 
of which has the same credit, or the same valuc, 
in all parts of the country, and therefore. there 
local currencies answer but .very loosely, and. gde- 
ficiently the purposes of general currency, and of 


‘remittance... Now, is it: to be contended that there 


is no remedy for this? Are we to agree, that the 
Jonstitution, with all its care, cireumspection, and 
wisdom, has, nevertheless, left this great interest 
unprovided for? Is our commercial system. so 
lame and impotent?’ Are our constiiutional provi- 
sions and our political institutions’so radically de- 
fective? I think not, sir. They do not deserve 
this reproach; and think it may now be easily, shown 
that, that. ander all administrations, from General 
Washi:.gton’s time down to the 3d of March last, 
the Government has felt and acknowledged its obli- 
gation, in regard to the currency, to the fall extent 
in which I have stated it, and has constantly endea- 
vered to fulfil that obligation. Allow me to. go 
back to the beginning, and trace this matter down 
to our times a little in detail. ` 
In his first speech to Congress, in 1789, having 
just then assumed his new ofice, General Washing- 
ton recommended no particular subjects to the con- 
sideration of Congress; but in his speech at the 
opening of the second session, he suggested. the 
importance of a uniform currency, without distin- 
guishing coinage from paper; and this body in its 
answer, assured. him that it was a subject which 
should receive its attention. Recollect, sir, at that 
time, that there were Slate banks having notes in 
circulation, though they were very few. The first 
Bank of the United States was established at the. 
third session of the Congress in 1791. The bill 
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for its creation originated in the Senate; the debates 
in which were at that time not public. We have, 
however, the debates inthe House, we have the 
reports of the Secretaries, and we -have the law 
‘itself. Let us endeavor to learn, from these sources, 
Jor what objects this institution was created, and 
whether.a national currency was one of those objects. 
Certainly, sir, it must be admitted that currency 
was not the only object in incorporating the bank 
of: 1791. The Government was new, its fiscal af- 
fairs were not well arranged, it was greatly in debt, 
and the political state of things at the time render- 
ed it -highly probable that sudden occasions for 
making loans would arise. 
the operations of the Treasury, therefore, and that 
it might make those loans to Government, if press- 
ing oceasions should arise, were two of the pur- 
poses had in view in establishing’ the bank. 
it ig equally clear that theré was a- third purpose, 
and that respected commerce and currency.. To 


Surnish'a currency for general circulation, and to aid’ 


exchange, was, demonstrably, a clear, distinct, and 
avowed object, in the creation of the first bank. 

On the 13th of December, 1790, the Secretary of 
the Treasury made a report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, recommending a national bank. In this 
report, he set forth the advantages of such an in- 
stitution ; one of these advantages, he says, consists 
“in increasing the. quantity of circulating medium, 
and quickening the circulation.” And he then 
proceeds to observe: ‘This last may. require some 
illustration, When paymentsare to be made: be- 
tween different places, having an intercourse of 
business with each other, if there happen to be no 
private bills at market, and there are no bank notes 
which have a currency in both, the consequence is, 
that coin must be remitted. This isattended with 
trouble, delay; expense, and risk. If, on the con- 
trary, there are bank notes current in both places, 
the transmission of these, by the post, or any other 
speedy or convenient conveyance, answers the pur- 
pose; and these again, in the alternations of de- 
mand, are frequently returned, very soon after to 
the place whence they were first sent: whence the 
transportation and retransportion of the metals are 
obviated, and a more convenient and a more ex- 
peditious medium of payment is.substituted.” . 

As not this clear proof, that one object in estab- 
lishing the bank, in the opinion of the Secretary, 


was the creation of a currency which should have } 


general credit throughout the country, and, by 
means of such credit, should become a convenient 
and expeditious:medium of exchange? Currency, 
sir, currency and exchange were then, beyond all 
doubt, important objects, in the opinion of the pro- 
poser of the measure, to be accomplished by the 
institution. 
House of Representatives confirm the same idea. 
Mr. Madison, who objected to-the bill on constitu- 
tional grounds, admitted, nevertheless, that one of 
the advantages ofa bank consists “in facilitating 
occasional remittances, from different places where 
notes happen. to.circulate;” and Mr. Ames, who 
was one of the most distinguished friends of the 
measure, and who represented a commercial dis- 
trict, enlarged on the great benefit of the proposed 
institution to commerce. . He insisted that the in- 
tereourse between the States could’ never be on a 
good footing, without an institution whose paper 
would circulate more extensively than that of any 
State bank; and what he saw, in the future; we 
have seen in the past, and feel in the present. 
Other gentlemen, aiso, contended that some such 
institution was necessary, in order to enable Con- 
gress toregulate the commerce of the country, and, 
for that reason, that it would be constitutional, as 
being proper means for a lawful end. Š 

When the bill had.passed the two Houses, the 
President, as we all know, asked the opinion of his 
Cabinet upon its constitutionality. The Secretary 
of Stale and the Attorney General were against it; 
the Secretary of the Treasury was jn favor of it; 
and among the grounds on which -he placed the 
right of Congress to pass the law, was its adapta- 
tion.to the exercise of the commercial power, con- 
ferred by the Constitution on Congress. His lan- 
guage is: “ The institution of a bank has, also, a 
natural relation to the regulation of trade between 
the. States, in so far as it is conducive to the 
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The debates which took place in the . 


But | 
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creation of a convenient medium of exchange 


between them, and to the keeping up a full circula- : 
tion, by preventing the frequent displacement of the ` 
Money is the: 
very hinge on which commerce turns; and this: | 


metals in reciprceal. remiitances. 


does not mean merely gold and silver ; many. other 
things have served the purpose, with different 
degrees of utility. Paper has been extensively 
employed. Tt can not, therefore, be admitted, with 
the Attorney General, that the regulation of trade 
between the States, as it concerns the medium of 


` circulation and exchange, ought to be considered 


as confined to coin.” “ And it is,” he adds, “in 
reference to these general relations uf commerce, 
that. an establishment which furnishes facilities to 
circulation, and a convenient medium of exchange 
and alienation, is to be regarded-as a regulation of 
trade.” i og 
Nothing can be plainer, sir, than this language ; 
and therefore, nothing is more certain than that 
those who recommended and supported the first 
bank, regarded it as a fit and necessary measure, 


in order to enable Congress to exercise its important ` 
duty ‘of regulating commerce, end to fulfil, espe- ” 


cially, that part of the duty which enjoined upon it 


_the provision of a proper and suitable currency for 
circulation and exchange. ; 


But it is not’ necessary to rely on these opinions 
of individual friends „of the measure. Let the act 
speak for itself. Let us look into it, and search its 
reasons on its face. 
and objects of the law, as set forth in the law itself? 
The preamble tells us. Tt declares: 

“That the establishing of a bank will be very 
conducive to the successful condneting of tre 
national finances, and will tend to give facility to 
the obtaining of loans for the use of Government in 
südden emergencies, and will be productive of con- 
stderable advantage to trade, and industry in general.” 

Trade and industry in genera), therefore, con- 
stituted one distinct and definite object of the incor- 
poration, if the law truly expoands its own pur- 
poses. It was not revenue alone; it was not the 
facility of making loans merely; it was not mere 
utility to Government; but, in addition to these, it 
was commerce, it was the interest of the people, it 
was trade and business in general, which, among 
other considerations, formed an important part of 
the objects of the incorporation; and indeed, sir, 
events proved that it was vastly the most important 
part ofall. What else did the first bank do, for 
the Government or the country, at all to he. com- 
pared, in the amount of benefit, to its influence on 
the currency and the exchanges? f 

It is as clear ás demonstration, therefore, that the 
Government, in General Washington’s time, did 
feel itself authorized by the Constitution, and bound 
in duty, to provide a safe currency of general 
credit for cirenlation and fer exchange. It did pro- 
vide such a currency. It is remarkable encugh, so 
comparatively small was the mere object of keep- 
ing the public money, that no provision for that 
purpose was inserted in the charter; nor was there 
any law’on the subject, so far as I remember, till 
the year 1800. 

The bank went into operation, and its snecess 
was great and instantaneous; and during the 
whole pericd of its existence, there was no com- 
plaint of the state of the currency or the ex- 
changes, 

And now, sir, let me ask, what was it that gave 
this success to the new institution? Its eapital 
was small, and Government had no participation in 
its direction ; it was ecmmitted entirely to individeal 
management and control. 

Fts notes, it is true, were made receivable in pay 
ments to Government: that was one advantage. 
It had a solid capital, and its paper was at all 
times convertible into gold and silver at the will 
and pleasure of the holder: that was another and 
a most important ground of its prosperity. But, 
sir, there was something more than all this. There 
was something which touched men’s sentiment:, as 
well as their understandings. There was a cause 
which carried the credit of the new-born bank, as 


| on the wings of the wind, to every quarter and 


every extremity of. the country. There was a 
charm, which created trust, and faith, and reliance, 
not only in the great marts of commerce, but in 


What are the- grounds | 


every comer into which money, in any form, could 
penetrate. That cause was its nationality of cha- 
racter. It bad the broad seal of the Union to its 
charter. It was the institution of the nation, esta- 
blished “by that new Government which the people 
already loved ; and it was known to be designed:t0 
revive and foster that commerce which had so long 
been prostrate, and lifeless. i $ 
Mr. President, let it be borne in mind that f am 
not now arguing the constitutionality, or present 
expediency, of a Bank of the United:States. My 
sentiments are already well known on that. sub- 
ject; and, if they were not, the subject is not. now 
before us. Lees 
But Lhave adverted to the history of the: first 
bank, and examined the grounds on which, and the 


_ purposes for which, it was established, in order to 


show the fact, that this Government, from the. first, 
has acknowledged the important duty and obliga- 
tion of providing for currency and exchange, as 
part of the necessary regulation. of commerce. . 1 
do not mean, at present, to. say that.a bank is the 
only, or the indispensable, means by which this 
daty can and must be performed; although I cer- 
Aainly think it the best. Yet I will not set hmiis to 
the wisdom and sagacity of gentlemen, in the in- 
vention and adaptation of means. If they donot 
like a bank, let them try whatever they do like. 
If they know a belter instrument or agent, let them 
use it. But I maintain that the performance of 
the duty, by some means, or some instrument, or 
some agent, is indispensable ; and that so long as 
it shall be neglected, so long the commeice and 
business of the country must suffer. 

The history of the late Bank of the United 
States manifests, as clearly as that of the first, that 
the Government, in creating it, was acting, avow- 
edly, in execution of its duty, in regard tothe cur- 
rency. Fiscal aid, excépt so far as the furnishing 
of a currency was concerned, was hardly thought 
of. Its bills were made receivable for revenue, 
indeed; but that provision, as far as it went, was - 
obviously a provision for currency. Currency for 
the revenue, however, was not the leading object. 
The leading object was currency for the country. 

The condition of .things, at that time, was very 
‘much like that which now exists. The revenue of 
the Government was entirely adeqnate to all its 
wants; but its operations were all obstructed by. the 
derangement of the currency, and the people were 
as bad off as the Government. The banks, or 
most of them, had suspended payments. Their 
paper was depreciated in various degrees; the ex- 
changes were all disordered, and the commerce of 
the country thrown into confusion. Government 
and pe ple were all rich; but, with all their riches, 
they had no money. Both might apply to them- 
selves what Mr. Addison, being a much readier 


. writer than speaker, said of himself, when he ob- 


served, that although he could draw for a thousand 
pounds, he had not a guinea in his pocket. : 

Mr. Madison, at that time, was President of the 
United States. He had been one of the opposers 
of the first bank, on constitutional grounds, but he 
had yielded his own opinions to the general senti- 
ment of the country, and to the consideration that 
the power had been established and exercised. He 
was not a man who carried his respect for himself, 
and his cwn opinions, so far as to overcome his 
aespect for all other men’s judgments. Wise men, 
sir, are sometimes wise enough to surrender their 
own opinions, or at least to see that there isa time 
when questions must be considered as settled. Mr. 
Madison was one of these. In his annual message 
in December, 1815, he says: 

“ The arrangements of the finances, with a view 


‘to the receipts and expenditures of a permanent 


peace establishment, will necessarily enter into the 
deliberations of Congress during the present ses- 
sion. Jt is true, that the improved condition of the 
publie revenue will not only afford the means of 
maintaining the faith of the Government with its 
creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting successfully 
the measures of the most liberal policy, but will 
also justify an immediate alleviation of the burdens 
imposed by the necessities of the war. It is, how- 
ever, essential to every modification of the finances, 
that the benefits of a uniform national currency 
should be restored to the community. The absence 
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ofthe precious metals will, it is believed; be a tem- 


: porary evil; but, until they can again be rendered 


--the general medium of exchange, it devolves on the 


wisdom of Congress to provide'a substitute, which 
shall-equally engage the confidence, and acéommo- 
date the. wants, of the citizens throughout. the 
Union. If the operation of the State banks can not 
produce: this result, the probable operation of a na- 
tional bank will merit consideration; and if neither 
of these expedients-be deemed effectual, it may be- 
come necessary to ascertain the terms upon which 
the notes of the Government (no longer required as 


>an instrument of credit) shall be issued, upon mo- 


tives. of general 
circulation.” l 
* Here; sir, is the express recommendation to Con- 
gress to provide a “ Nationa. Currency,” a paper 
currency, a uniform currency, for the uses of the 
community, as a substitute for the precious metals, 
and as a medium of exchange. It devolves on 
Congress, says Mr. Madison, to provide such asub- 
stitute as shall engage the confidence and accom- 
modate the wants of the citizens throughout the 
Union; and if the Slate banks can not produce this 
result, a national bank will merit consideration. 
Can language be more explicit? Currency, national 


policy, as a common medium of 


` currency, currency for exchange, currency which 


shall accommodate ‘all the people, is the great and 
leading, and, J may add, the sole and single object 
of the recommendation.- j 

Contrast now, sir, this language, and these sen- 
timents, with those of the Message before us. Did 
Mr. Madison confirie his recommendation to such 
measures of relief as might be useful’to Govern- 
ment merely? Did he look exclusively to the 
Treasury? Did he content himself with suggest- 
ing a proper medium for the receipt of revenue, or 
a proper deposite for its safe-keeping? Far other- 
‘wise. Plis view was general, siatesmanlike, and 
fitted to the exigency’ of the limes. The existing 
evil was one which aficted the whole country; 


: and the remedy proposed by him was, as it should 


have been, commensurate with the whole evil. 
And, sir, what ashock it would have produced at 


- that time, if Mr. Madison, seeing the prostrate 


state of commerce and business all around him, 


“had recommended to Congress'to do nothing in the 
' world but to take care that the taxes were collected, 
‘and those in the employment of Government well 


paid. 
Well, sir, what was done with this message? 
, ? ts 


“Why, sir, the House of Representatives resolved 


“that so much of the Presidents Message as rela- 
ted’to a uniform national currency should be refer- 
red to a select committee.” Such a committee was 


raised, and the honorable member from South Ca- y 


rolina was placed at its head, as he well deserved 
to be, from his standing in the House, and his well 
known opinions on this subject. The honorable 
member was thus at the head of a committee, ap- 
pointed, noton the subject of a revenue currency, 
or a currency for Government, but a UNIFORM N4- 
TIONAL CURRENCY; and, to effect the great object of 
this appointment, he brought in a bill for the esta- 
blishment of a Bank of the United States, 

As had been the case formerly, so on this ocea- 
sion; the Séeretary. of the Treasury made a report 
on the subject. « And now hear, sir, what he says 
of the:duty of Congress ta provide a national cur- 
rency, and of the objects which he proposes by the 
establishment of ‘a national bank: 

“The constitutional and legal foundation of the 
monetary system of the United States is thus dis- 
tinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment io institute and regalate it, whether the circu- 
lating medium consist of coin or of bills of credit, 
must, in its general poliey, as well as in the terms 
of its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. 
It is true, that a system depending upon the agency 
of the precious metals will be affected by the va- 
rious ‘circumstances which diminish their quantity 
or deteriorate their quality. The coin of a State 
sometimes vanishes ander the infinence of political 
alarms, sometimes in consequence of the explosion 
of mercantile speculations, and sometimes by the 
drain of an ‘unfavorable conrse of trade. “But, 


< whenever the emergeney occurs that demands a 
- change of system, it seems necessarily to follow 


that the authority which “was alone competent to 


establish the national coin, is alone competent to 
create a national substitute. Ji has happened, 


. however, that -the. coin. of the United States has 


ceased to. be the circulating medium of exchange, 
and that no substitute has hitherto been provided 


by the ‘national authority. During the last year, 


the principal banks established south and west of 


‘New England, resolved that they would no longer 


issue roin in payment of their notes, or of the 
drafts of their customers, for money received upon 
deposite. - In this act. the Government of the Uni- 
ted States had no participation; and yet the imme- 
diate effect of the act was to supersede the only 
legal currency ofthenation. By this act, although 


no State can constitutionally emit bills of credit, - 


corporations erected by the several States have been 
enabled to circulate a paper medium, subject to 
many of the practical inconveniences of the pro- 
hibited bills of credit.” 

“ Of the services rendered to the Government by 
some of the State banks, during the late war, and 
of the liberality by which some of them are actuated 
in their intercourse with the Treasnry, justice re- 
quires an explicit acknowledgment. ftis a fact, 
however, incontestably proved, that those institu- 
tions can not, at this time, be successfully employed 
to furnish a uniform national currency. The fail- 
ure of one attempt to associate them, with that 
view, has already been stated. Another atlempt, 
by their agency in circulating Treastiry notes, to 
overcome the inequalities of the exchanges, has 
only been partially successful. And a plan recently 
proposed, with the design to curtail the issues of 
bank notes, to fix the public confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the banks, and to give 
to each bank a legitimate share in the circulation, 
is not likely to receive the general sanction of the 
banks. The truth is, that the charter restrictions of 
some of the banks, the mutval relation and de- 
pendance of the banks of the same State, and even 
of ‘the banks of the different States, and the duty 
which the directors of each bank conceive they owe 
to their immediate constituents, upon points of se- 
curity or emolnment, interpose an insuperable ob- 
stacle to any volunfary arrangement, upon national 
considerations alone, for the establishment of a na- 
tional medium through the agency of the State 
banks.” . 

“The establishment of. a national bank is re- 
garded as the best, and perhaps the only adequate 
resource to relieve the country and the Government 
from the present embarrassment: Authorized to 
issue notes which will be received in all payments 
to the United States, the circulation of its issues 
will be co-exiensive with the Union; and there 
will exist a constant demand, bearing a just propor- 
tion to the annual amount of the duties and taxes 
to be collected, independent of the general circula- 
tion for commercial and social purposes. A na- 
tional bank will, therefore, possess the means and 
the opportunity of supplying a circulating medium 
of equal use and value in every State, and in every 
district of every State. 

“The power of the Government to supply and 
maintain a paper medium of exchange will not be 
questioned ; but for the introduction of that me- 
dium there must be an adequate motive.” 

“ Upon the whole, the state of the national cur- 
rency and other important considerations connected 
with the operations of the Treasury, render it a 
duty respectfully to propose— 

“That a national bank be established.” 

This language, it must be admitted, is explicit 
enough, both in regard to the power and the duly ; 
and the whole report bears very little resemblance, 
most certainly, to the official paper from the 'Frea- 
sury Department now before us. ; 

‘When the bill was called up, the honorable meme 
ber from South Carolina explained its objects in an 
able speech. He showed the absolute necessity of 
a national carrency ; the power of Congress over 
such eurrency, whether metallic or paper ; and the 
propriety and expediency of establishing a bank, as 
the best means of exercising these powers and ful- 
filling. these duties. I. agreed then, and I agree 
now, to the general sentiments expressed in th at 
speech, heartily and entirely. I would refer to it 
oa this occasion, both-as an able argument and a 
high authority; and beg to adopt it, as setting forth, 


“have said. 


| in a strong light, the sentiments which I am new 


endeavoring to enforce. 

` (Mr. CALHOUN here rose to make an explanation. 
He said that he never saw the reporter's note sof 
his speech on that occasion, and, therefore, what 
he d:d say, may not have been what he would 
There were points of omission in that 
speech which occupied a column and a half of the 
National Intelligencer. Mr. C. said, that he took 
care, then, as now, to fortify himself, and leave a 
road open to oppose, at any coming time, a na- 
tional bank. He then said that he was opposed to 
a bank, but that he submitted to the necessity of 
the case. There was then a connection between 
the Government and the ‘banks; and ifthe Go- 
vernment had a right to regulate the currency, 
there was no means of doing it but by a national 
bank. He had, both then, and since then, contend- 
ed that Government had no right to have any 
connection with any banks. In his opinion, the 
United States Bank (which he then advocated, and 
assisted to establish) was not established according 
to the Constitution. Congress had no right to` 
establish such a bank. He acted eontrary to 
his. own irapressions of right. Many people may 
do things which they do not believe to be lawful, 
from necessity. Ele acted from necessity.] 

Mr. WEBSTER, resuming his remarks, said, he 
thought the gentleman had said, formerly, that in 
consequence of the decision of the question, he felt 
thercforward, precluded from opposing the bank 
as being unconstitutional. 

[Mr. CaLnoun again explained: He (Mr. C.) 
thought the connection between Government and 
banks was now broken, and that set him at liberty; 
so that now he could oppose whathe had then, and 
since, earnestly advocated.] 

It is not my desire, sir, to hold the gentleman to 
a report of his speech, which he may choose, even 
now, to disclaim. Ihave never heard of his dis- 
claiming it beforc; and, even now, sir, I do not 
understand him as being desirous of retracting or 
denying any thing contained in the printed report 
of his speech, respecting the importance of a uni- 
form national currency. "Phat topic makes up the 
sum and substance of his whole speech. It was 
the topic of the occasion; it was the express pur- 
pose for which his committee had been raised, and 
for the accomplishment of which the whole pto- 
ceeding was gone into. It was all currency, cur- 
rency, eurrency; and whether the gentleman now 
thinks the law- constitutional or unconstitutional, 
he can not deny that his own object, and the object 
of Congress, was to furnish a circulating, medium 
for the country. And here again, so unimportant, 
relatively, was the merc custody of deposite of the 
public moneys in the bank, that the bill, as origi- 
nally introduced, contained no provision for that 
object. A section was afterwards introduced, in 
Committee of the Whole, on my motion, providing 
for the deposite of the public moneys with the bank, 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury should, at any 
time, otherwise order and direet; a reservation of 
power to the Secretary, which, as I think, and al- 
ways have thought, was greatly abused, by the re- 
moval of the deposites, in 1833 

By reference to the debates, sir, it will be found 
that other friends of the measure followed up the 
general ideas of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, and supported the bank asa ne- 
cessary agent or instrument for establishing anew a 
national currency for the uses of commerce and 
exchange. 

The operation of the joint resolution of April, 
1816, aided, no doubt, in a proper degree, by the 
institution of the bank, and the currency which it 
furnished, aceomplished the great end of the re- 
sumption of specie payments; and, for a long pe- 
riod, we had no further trouble with the currency. 

And T now proceed to say, sir, that the late Pre- 
sident of the United States has acknowledged this 
duty as often, and as fully and clearly, as any of 
his prede@essors. His various admissions, or rea 
cognitions, of this obligation, are too recent and tco 
fresh in every One’s recollection, to require, or to 
justify, particular citation, All the evils we now 
feel, indeed, we have encountered in the search 
after a better currency. It has been in the avowed 
attempt to discharge the duty of Government, con- 
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nected with the circúlation, that. the late administra- 
tion has led us to where we now are... The very first 


charge that the late President ever brought against -| 


the bank, was, that it had not maintained a sound and 
uniform currency- Most persons, probably ,. will 
think the charge quite unfounded; yet ‘this was the 
charge. ‘Its dereliction of dnty, or its want of .abi- 
lity to perform what had been expected from it— 
its failure, in sume way, to maintain a good cur- 
reney, was- the original professed cause of dissatis- 


faction. And when the bill for rechartering ‘the. bank - 


was negatived, it was not on the ground that Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the national. curren- 
cy, but that a better provision for it might be made 


than we had in the bank. . The duty was not to be.. 


disclaimed, or thrown off, or neglected; new agents, 
only, were to be employed, that it might be better 
performed. The State banks would do better than 
the nationul bank had done; the President was con- 
fident of this, and therefore he rejected the national 


bank as an agent, and adopted .the State banks. 


And what he so constantly promised us would hap- 
pen, he as resolutely maintained; afterwards, had 
happened. Down to his last message, down to the 
last hour of his administration, he insisted upon it 
that the State banks had fulfilled: allhis expectations, 
and all their own duties; and had enabled the Go- 
vernmeut to accomplish, in the very best manner, 
the great and important objects of eurrency and ex- 
chamge. We have tke same head of the Treasury, 
sir, who has repeated and echoed all these state- 
ments, whether of propheay or fulfilment, in suc- 
cessive reports, some of them not.less tersely and 
intelligibly written than that now before us; 
wehave: heads of other departments who conenr- 
red, I presume, from time to time, in the original 
statements, and in, the faithful’ echoes of them, 
from the Treasury. All these functionaries have 
been laboring with the utmost zeal, as they pro- 
fessed, to' perform their constitutional obligation of 
farnishing the country with a good currency, with 
a better currency, with ‘the best currency;. and 
they have dragged Congress, dragged the country, 
and dragged themselves, into difficulty, perplexity, 

and distress, in this long and hot pursuit. And 
now, behold, they draw up all at once, and declare 
that the object of all this toil and struggle is one 
with which they have tiothing at all to do! 

But, as the. last Message of the late President 
was loud and warm in its praises of the State 
banks, for the good services which they rendered 
to currency and exchange, so, no doubt would the 
first Message of the present President haye com- 
mended, with equal earnestness, the success with 


which Government had been able, by means of the >` 


State banks;.to discharge this important part of its 
duties; if the events of May last had not left that 
subject no longer a topic of felicitation. By the 
suspension of specie payments, all was changed. 
The duty of Government was changed, and the 
Constitution was changed also. Government was 
now to give up, and abandon for ever, that very 
thing which had been the professed object of its 
most assiduous care, and most earnest pursuit, for 
eight long and arduous years! 

Mr. President, when [heard of the suspension of 
the banks, I was by the side of the Ohio, on a jour- 
ney, in the course of which I had occasion, fre- 
quently, to express my opinion on this new state of 
things; and those who may have heard me, or 
noticed my remarks, will bear witness that I con- 
stantly expressed the opinion that a new era had 
commenced ; that a question of principle, and a 
question of the highest importance, had arisen, or 
would immediately arise; that hereafter the dis- 
pute would not be so much about means as ends; 
that the extent of the constitutional obligation of 
the Government would be controverted ; in short, 
that the question whether it was the duty of Con- 
gress to concern itself with the national currency, 
must, inevitably, become the leading topic of the 
times. So I thought whenever I had the pleasure 
of addressing my fellow-citizens, and so I feel and 
think now. I said often. on these oceasions, 
and I say now, that it-is a- question which the 
people, by the "regular exercise of their elective 
franchise, must decide. «Fhe subject is one of so 
much permanent importance, and public men have 

become so committed, on the one side or the other, 


and | 


-the Massage by what it omits, 


‘commereial crisis. 


| that the decision must, as I think, be made by 
i the country... We. see an entirely new state of 
things... We behold new and untried principles of 


‘administration advanced. and adopted. We wit: | 
hess an avowed and bold-rejection. of the policy. 
hitherto always prevailing. 


come, not to a pause, but to a revulsion. It not 


only stops, but it: starts back; it abandons the course ` 


which it has been pursuing for near fifty years, and 
it reproaches itself with having been acting, all that 
time, beyond the limits of its constitutional power. 

It was my second proposition, sir, that the Mes- 
sage, the bili, and the amendment, taken together, 
deny, in substance, that this Government has 


“any power or duty connected with the currency, 


or the exchanges, beyond the mere regulation of 
the coins. 

And, sir, is this not true? “We are to judge of 
as well as by what it 
Congress is called together in a great 
The whole business of the 
country is arrested by a sudden. disorder of the 
currency. And what is proposed? Any thing to 


restore this currency? Any thing. with a direct 


proposes, 


view of producing the resumption of payment by: 


‘the banks? Isa single measure offered, or sug- 
gested, the main purpose ef which: is gcneral re- 
lief to the country? Not one. No, sir, not one. 
The administration confines its measures to the Go- 
vernment itself. It proposes a loan, by the means 
of Treasury notes, to make good the deficiency in 
the revenue;.and it proposes secure vaults and 
strong boxes, for the safe-keeping of the public 
moneys; and here its paternal care erds. Does the 
Message propose to grapple, in any way, with the 
main evil of the times? Seeing that that evil is 
one affecting the currency, dces the Message, like 
that of Mr. “Madison, in 1815, address itself direct- 
ly to that point, and. recommend measures of ade- 
relief? Nosuch thing. . It abstains from all gene- 
ral relief. It lodks out for the interest of the Go- 
vernment, as a Government; and it looks no fur- 
ther... Sir, let me turn to the message itself; to 
show that all its recommendations, and, indeed, all 
the objects in calling Congress together, are confined 
to the narrow and excusive purpose of relieving 
the wants of Government. 

The President says that the regulations estab- 
lished by Congress for the deposite and safe-kecp- 
ing of the public moneys having become inopera- 
tive by the suspension of payment by the banks; 
and apprehending that the same cause would so 
diminish the revenue that the receipts into the 


| Treasury would not be sufficient to defray the ex- 


peases of Government; and as questions were also 


` expected to arise respecting the October instalment 


of the deposite to the States, and doubting whether 
Government would be able to pay its creditors in 
specie, or its equivalent, according to law, he felt 
it be his duty to call Congress together. These are 
the reasons for calling Congress. They are ail 
the reasons; and they all have exclusive regard to 
the Goverument itself. 

Inthe next place, let us see what measures the 
Message recommends to Congress. In its own 


language, the objects demanding its attention. are— 
; guage, J 5 


“To regulate, by Jaw, the safe-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public moncys; to desig- 
nate the funds to be received and paid by the Go- 
vernment; to enable the Treasury te meet promptly 
every demand upon it; to prescribe the terms of 
indulgence, and the mode of settlement to be adopt- 
ed, as weli in collecting from individuals the re- 
venue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from 
former depositories.” 

These are all the objects recommended partien- 
larly to the care of Congress; and the enumeration 
of them is followed hy a general suggestion, that 
Congress will adopt such further measures as may 
promote the prosperity of the country. This whole 
enumeration, it is obvious, is confined to the wants 
and convenience of the Government itself. 

And now, sir, Jet as see on what grounds if is 
that the Message refrains from recommending 
measures of general relief. The President says: 
= © It was not designed by ihe Censtitation that the 


Government shonld assume the management of 


domestic or foreign exchange. It is, indeed, an- 
thorized to regulate, by law, the commerce between 


The Government has- 


| the States, and to provide, a general’ sta dard of: 
value or medium of exchange | in gold’ ‘and. silver; : 
but it is. not its province to aid ‘individuals in“ the | 
transfer of their funds, otherwise than through the ` 
facilities afforded by | the “Post Office Department. 
As justly might’ it be called on: to provide for thë- 
transportation of their merchandise. ee 

And again: ae Pine 
gee 6 ‘therefore, I refrain from súgzesling t to Cone 
gress any specific plan for regulating the exchanges ` 
of the country, relieving mercantile embarrass- ` 
ments, or interfering with the ordinary operations 
of foreign or domestic commerce, it is from a-con- 
viction that such measures are not within the con- 
stitulional province of the General Government, 
and that their adoption would not promote the real 
and permanent welfare of those they might be ‘de- 
signed to aid.” 

“The President, then. sir, declines to recommend 
any measure for the relief of commerce, for the re- 
storation of the currency, or for the benefit-of ex- 
changes, on the avowed ground, that, in his opi- 
nion, “such measures are not within the constitution- : 
al power of Congress, He is distinct. and explicit, 
and so far entitled to credit... He denies, broadly 
and flatly, that there is any authority in this Go- 
vernment to regulate the currency and the” ex- 
changes, beyond” the care of the coin. ‘The quès- 
tion, “then, is fairly stated. It can not be misunder- 
stood; and we are now. to.see how Congess, and, | 
what is much more important, how the country will 
settle it. 

Mr. President, if, in May last, when specie pay- 
ments were suspended, the president of oneof the 
banks had called his council of directors together, 
informed them that their affairs were threatened 
with danger, that they could not collect their debts 
in specie, and might not he able to pay their credi- 
tors in specie, and recommended such measures as 
he thought their interest required; his policy, in all 
this, would have. been no more exclusively confin- 
ed to the interests of his corporation than the policy 
of the Message is confined to the interests of this 
great corporation of Government. Both in prac- 
lice, therefore, and on principle, in reality, and 
avowedly, the administration abandons the currency 
to its fate. It surrenders all care over it, declines 

all concern about it, and denies that.it has any . 
aunty connected with it. i 

Sir, the question then comes to be this: Shall one 
of the great powers of the Constitution, a power 
essential to it, on any just plan or theory of Go- 
vernment, a power which has been exercised from 
the beginnisg, a power absolutely necessary and 
indispensabie to the proper regulation of the com- 
merce of the country, te now surreodered and 
abandoned for ever? To this point we have come, 
sir, after pursuing the “experiment” of the late 

“administration for five years. And from this point, 
Iam persuaded, the country will move, and move 
strongly, ın one direction or another. We shall 
either go over to the gentleman from Missouri, and 
suffer him to embrace us in his gold and silver 
arms, and hug us to his hard-money breast; or we 
shall return to the long-tried, well-approved, and 
constitutiona! aon of the Government. 

As to the employment of the State banks for the 
purpose of maintaining the currency, and carrying 
on the operations of “exchange, } certainly never 
had any confidence in that system, and have none 
now. 

I think the State banks can never furnish a me~’ 
dium for circulation, which shall have universal 
credit, and be of equal value every where. 

I think they have no powers, or faculties, which 
can enable them to restrain excessive issues of 
paper. 

I think their respective spheres of action are so 
limued, and their currencies so local, that they can 
never accomplish what is desired in relation to ex- 
changes. 

Stilt ll, I prefer the employment of State banks to 

| the project before.ts; because it is less of a project; 
hecause it is less dangerous; and, chiefly, because 
it does not. surrender, effectually, and in terms, .a 

great power of tbe Constitution. D 

In every respect, this project is objectionable. 
It is bat. ancther “ experiment;” and- these who 

recommend it so zealously, were the-authors of the 
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Jast;-and:--were- equally full of confidenicé- and as- 
. stance im regard to that. ae 
: Who invite us to try this: experiment? “What 
voices do we hear raised- in: its recommendation? 
Are they not the well-known voices. which- we 
heard so often. when the late “experiment” was 
begun? We know of but one accession. ‘The 
voice of the honorable member from South Caro- 
‘lina is heard, it is true, now mingling: with the 
general strain; and.that is all. Where; then; is. the 
ground for confidence in .this experiment, more 
than: there was for it in the last? - me 
. This scheme, too, is against all our usages and 
all.our habits. It locks up the revenue, under bolts 
and bars, from the time of collection to the time-of 
disbursement. Our practice has been otherwise, 


and it has been a useful: practice. In. 1833; ‘the: 


Secretary of the Treasury. admonished. the .deposite 
banks, since they had obtained the custody of the 
public funds, to accommodate the public, to loan 
freely, especially to importing merchants. 
now, a system is proposed to us, according to which, 


any use of the public funds, by way of.loan or ac- ` 


commodation to the public, is made a criminal-of- 
tence, arid to be prosecuted by indictment! Admi- 
rable, admirable consistency! f 

. But the great objection tothe measure, that which 
so much diminishes the importance of all other ob- 
jections, is its abandonment of the duty of Govern- 
ment. The character of this project is, severance 
ofthe Government from. the people. ' This, like 
the mark of Cain, is branded on its forehead.” Go- 


vernment separates itself, not from the banks | 


merely, but from the community., It withdraws 
its gare, it denies ‘its protection, it renonnees its 
own high duties. l am against the project, there- 
fore, in principle and in detail; I am for no new ex- 
periments; but Jam for a sound currency får the 
country. And I mean by this, a convertible cur- 
rency, so far as it consists of paper. 1 differ, alto- 
gcther, in this respect from the gentleman from 
South Carolina. Mere Government. paper, not 
payable otherwise than by being received for taxes, 
has no pretence to be called a currency. After all 
that can be said about it, such paper is meré paper 
money. Itis nothing but billsof credit. It always 
has been, and.always will be, depreciated. Sir, we 
want specie, and we want paper of universal credit, 
and which is convertible into specie at the will of 
the holder. That system of currency,. the expe- 
rience of the world, and our own experience, have 
both fully approved. 

I maintain, sir, that the People of this country 
are entitled, at the hand of this Government, toa 
sound, safe, and uniform currency. If they agree 
with me, they will themselves say so. They will 
say, “it is our right; we have enjoyed it forty 
years; it is practicable, it is necessary to our pros- 
perity, it is the duty-of Government to furnish it; 
we ought to have il, we can have it, and we will 
have ii. 

The ianguage of the Administration, on the 
other hand, is; “Good masters, you are mistaken. 
You have no such right. You dre entitled to no 
such thing from us. The Constitution has been 
misunderstood. We have suddenly found. out its 
true meaning. A new light has flashed upon us. 
It is no business of ours to furnish a national cur- 
reacy. You can not have it, and you will not get 
1.) 

Mr. President, I have thus stated what I think 
to be the real question now before the country. I 
trust myself, cheerfully, to the result. Iam wil- 
ling lo abide the test of time, and the ultimate 
judgment of the People; for it is a sentiment deep- 
ly infused into me, it is a conviction which per- 
vades every facuity I possess, thal there can be noset- 
Ned and permanent prosperity to the commerce and 
business of the country, until the constitutional 
dnty of Government in regard.to the currency be 
honestly and faithfully fulfilled. - 
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SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
Or Sourn CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, October 10, 1837— 
On the bill imposing additional. duties on publie 
officers, as depositories of the public money, and 
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. profound emotions- of 


And. 


‘requiring the payment of the revenue in- specie, 
or evidences of publicdebt. Cirene 
Mr. PICKENS said: =.) 
. Notwithstanding, Mr. Chairman, I labor under 
‘painful indisposition, yet I feel-bound. to. present 
my views.upon the ‘interesting and absorbing ques- 
tions connected with. the bill on your-table: but I 
can,assure this committee that I will economize its 
time as. much as possible.. O, S 
~ Sir, we have heard much declamation upon the 


classes of our community, and I confess I have 
heard these complaints with the deepest and most 
sympathy. I trust I have 
felt a8 an American ought to feel on such an occa- 
tsion. A stranger,’ unacquainted with onr peculiar 


hearing the cries for relief that have come up to 
as from all quarters of this Jand, that we had 
nothing to`do but to. speak andto proclaim peace, 
prosperity, and.contentment, to an excited and 
divided community; but, sir, I am induced to 
belive that that government is the freest which is 
the farthest removed from’ those individual pur- 


either to sections or to classes; and that the less we 

interfere with those concerns, the more contented 

and the more prosperous will the people be. __. 
Ihave also been induced to believe that it is one 


that this government. was formed, principally, to 


conduct our foreign intercourse: with the nations 
of the earth, and to prepare us to defend ourselves 
from foreign invasion or“tc resist foreign aggres- 
sion; and-that local interests, and local pursuits, 
whether connected with commerce, manufactures, 


or agriculture,. were almost entirely left to those ` 


territorial divisions over which separate and inde- 
pendent governments. hold theirsway.. I protest 


duced so extensively into this country within the 
last fifteen years, and which teaches classes and 
sections of this community to look up to the boun- 
ties and favors of this Government. with more 
eagerness. and anxiety than do the. farmers of our 
land, under a burning noonday sun, look for the 
coming shower to bless and refresh their parched 
and withering fields of grain. The consequence of 
all this, is to introduce that ‘servile dependence 
upon this Government which is utterly at war with 


man. Sir, I feel for the distresses of my country, 
and [trust I shall ever feel as I ought; but, there 
are constilutional limitations to this Government 
that forbid the idea of carrying out those sympa- 
thies which, though they ever Pelong, perhaps, to 
generous natures, yet, if habitually put into prac- 
tice, produce as much , injustice and pressure, and, 
not unfreqaently, more than they ever avoid. An 
other doctrine would substitute our poor and frail 
judgments in place of that interest and instinct 
which belong to every individual in society, and 
prompt him to pursue whatever is best and mosi 
suitable for his happiness and prosperity. But let 
the Government attémpt; with one hand, to dis- 
pense favor and bounty, and the inevitable conse- 
quence.is, that the other will be stretched out but 
to be felt in its pressure and the burthen it imposes. 
Such reckless and miserable policy ‘as this, would 
convert the Government into one great insurance 
office for all those who chose to engage in the mad 
and giddy career of speculation and extravagance, 
instead of waiting the slow but certain rewards of 
‘honest industry. Government has no magic power 
by. which to creale wealth or to bestow its bounty 
upon one class or one section, unless at the ex- 
pense of others. f 

Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to trespass 
upon the attention of this committee by discussing 
minutely those abstruse questions connected ‘with 
currency and trade. I too well understand the sa- 
gacity of this committee, and its profound common 


know well, sir, that for a man to discourse here 
upon currency, trade, and commerce, at least if he 
expects to command the attention of this body, he 
must have a high chara“ter for experience, and be 
blessed also with a good did age. Yes,if he ex- 
pects to entertain this house upon those abstruse 
questions he must first put on the “powdered wig” 
and “‘ fair-top-boots,” and place himself on the 
“tripod,” and talk about trade and commerce be- 
yond the waters, and in another hemisphere, thirty 
or forty years ago. Such a man would be listened 
to as a sage, particularly if he stepped forth as the 
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distresses and embarrassments that pervade large `- 


form’ of government, might be led to believe, on` 


suits, and those individual occupations, that belong — 


of the peculiar features of our federal constitution, ` 


against this modern doctrine, which has been intro- | 


the nature of our institutions, and the integrity of ’ 


| sense to detain them long upon those subjects. I - 
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advocate of some peculiar theory, or if he ascribed: 
the prevailing embarrassments to some foreign or 
remote-cause, or declared them to be owing- to 
causes.beyond our control; to something that ope-: 
rated deeply upon the community, which they could 
neither foresee nor avert! Ifone were to proclaim 
the doctrine that our suffering and ruin have sprang 
from over-speculation, over-trading, or extrava:. 
gance, or a combination of them all; or if he were. 
to say that many a man had been brought to bank. 

-ruptey and poverty by dashing forth in.a coachand 
four, with splendid damask curtains, Brussels car. 
pets, and broad mirrors, upon a capital, in reality, 

of but three hundred dollars, with `a credit of thirty 
thousand dollars, he would advance such sentiments 
but to call: down upon his head the denunciations 
of the wise in this enlightened age, for his folly and 
his madness!! But, while I am not disposed, mi: 
nutely, to touch these ihtricate points, I cannot al- 
together overluok them without a passing notice. | 

The immediate causes, sir, of our distress arise. 
from that peculiar system of credit and: currency 
which has, for the last five years, been enlarged so 
extensively .boih in’ England and in this coun- 

|.try. In England, during the year 1836 alone, no 

_less than two hundred joint stock banks were 

| created, the influence of which was deeply felt, 
first in that country and. then in this. Vast facili- 
ties were. extended to our capitalists, while, also, 
they received an. extension of the credit, system 
here, connected with a peculiar juncture in our af- 
fairs during the same period. The Bank of the 
United States was about to wind up, or was sup- 
posed to be about to wind up, its concerns. For 
twenty years had that~institution held a control 
over the currency and exchanges of the country, and 
hundreds, I might almost say thousands, of other in- 
stitutions were createdin order to supply the demand. 
in the circulating medium which, it was supposed, 
would ensue upon the decease of that bank. We all 
know, too,(L refer to thesethingsas matters of history) 

, thata warat that time was carried on againstthat in- 

stitution, and that, for the purpose of creating coun- 
ter interests in society, the deposites of this Govern- 
ment were placed in local institutions, and that 
~these latter, after being made the fiscal agents of 
this Government, with an immense surplus, were’ 
expressly encouraged, nay more, enjoined, 10 en- 
large their circulation. This, connected with the 
extended credit system in Great Britain, and the 
long peace which had engendered confidence, pro- 
ducing large investments of foreign capital in our 
stocks, had the effect of expanding our local cur- 
rency and credits, and produced a gigantic system 
of speculation and enterprise never witnessed in 
ahy age or country before. I do not-allude to the 
increased amount of mere issues alone; but the 
bills; checks, and other substitutes for money which 
these banks brought into circulation. This pro- 
duced a bloated system of credit, which, with the 
apparent prosperity of the times, seemed to expand 
and place unbounded means within the grasp of 
almost every individual member of soeiety. He 
seemed to breathe a new atmosphere, and gazé 
alone upon the splendid. fortune that glittered bé- 
fore his excited imagination. 2 

.This system has one remarkably peculiar fea- 
ture. It grows up, is fostered and nourished under 
free institutions. But there is another remarkable 
‘principle in it, that, afier- it has spread itself into 
all the ramifications of society, then, sir, those who 
depend upon it, and are deeply identified: with it, 
(although at first springing up under. free insti- 
tutions,) soon become disposed to lean, for aid and 
support, upon any government, no matter how 
despotic, rather than Tun the risk of a shock by re- 
form or revolution, , 

The slightest irregular movement of the Govern- 
ment must necessarily produce an electric shock in 
this delicate and vital credit system, which would 
be felt and extend from the centre to the circum- 
ference of all society. It can only live under a free 
Government, as far removed from it as possible; 
and, if it be once brought into contact with a law- 
less Government, it must either fall altogether, or 
lean upon that Government! for protection and sup- 
‘port, and become intimately identified with it. 
Now, I am about to refer to something which be- 
longs to the history of this question, and which has 
happened within the last four or five years. To 
my mind itis an example not to be disregarded, 
but presents a lesson of profound wisdom, which 
no one can reflect: upon without profit, The war 
made upon the Bank of the United States, and the 
seizure of the publie deposites, a seizure without 
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mushrooms under the fostering: care of an all pow- 


erful hand here, dispensing distinetion and-patron-- 


age and wealth, until all society became, as it were, 
dependent upon his. will and- movements. Let no 
man be induced to, create. the same. state of things 
again, when a bold:and daring genius may be 
tempted to run the same career, and bring the pro- 
perty and honest industry.of the country under the 
will and merey of him who may give life and soul 
to this Federal Government. : 
“This.conflict produced. a tremendous shock, and 
even the banking system itself, the local insti- 
tutions, created’ for the express purpose of. sus- 
taining the warfare against that overshadowing 
central institution, have been paralyzed, for atime 
at. least, under its desolating. effects. And here I 
will-say, that though I ever believed in the-uncon- 
stitutionality of that institution, yet those.who made 
war-upon it never. could. have succeeded’ without 
raising tp powerful local antagonist interesis. The 
effectiof. that war was felt from one end.of the 
country to the. other, and the consequence was.that 


sagacious capitalists in stocks, ready for any result, 


began to. look elsewhere for safe.investments ; and 
hence it. was that we find such extensive invest- 


ments in real estate, to the amonnt of forty millions , 


of dollars in two years alone, in the public lands, 


besides upwards of one hundred millions in other | 


real estate speculations, such as town and village 
property, &c. This confliet against credit, deeply 
affecting currency, was. anticipated: by. capitalists, 


who. preferred. risking the loss.of something in the . 


high. prices of real.estate, to a probable loss of all. 
. It was at least investing in. something beyond total 
destruction from an, arbitrary. government. $ 
Sir, when this change began, and the.capitalists 
began to contract their credit, the banking institu- 
tions of the country also felt it incumbent upon 
them to contract too. And what was the result? 
Why, the result was exactly what we now experi- 
ence... ASR S, 
: Approaching this juncture, viz: in 1836, the de- 
osite act was passed, to be carried into effect in 
(p37. I was a supporter of that law, sir, but I un- 
derstood it at that time, as 1 now understand it to 
be, in the nature of a bill for general account and 
settlement with those institutions which had, up to 
that time, leaned upon, and been: sustained by, the 


credit and fiscal action.of this. Government. ‘They. | 


reforée. compelled by that. distribution, or 
posite act, and particülaity in the peculiar man- 
ner..in.which. it was-executed,.to come toa general 
account. Their. paper. was. necessarily compelled 
to be “convertible” paper, or they themselves com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments, This circum- 
stance, connected with our immense foreign debt, 
and. the demand thereby produced for specie, or its 
representative. abroad, brought about this result; 
that is, brought us to the present.condition of the 
country, under a géneral suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. , 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will say here, that the 
great and radical difficulty, and,. in, fact, the pri- 
mary. cause, that produced the present state of 
things, arises from the: peculiar currency. which, in 


modern times, has so much extended itself in. 


Great Britain and in this country, and its peculiar 
capacity for. expansion and contraction, in the 
hands. and- under the control of banks and. bank- 
ers, and particularly. from the faet that there, as 
here, the system has depended upon and been so 
deeply identified. with. Government and. its finan- 
cial action for support and extensive credit. This 
is the real and radical cause which-has produced 
this great shock in our- modern banking and credit 
system. i 

“Sir, under this: suspension of specie payments, 
the Government is foünd in a. pecuhar, situation. 
Under the law`of L816 it can receive, in payment 
of its dues, nothing but gold and silver, or convert- 
ible.paper, or notes of the then Bank of the United 
States; the latter clause became, however, practically 
repealed.when these institutions suspended. specie 
payments, thereby making. their paper iuċonyerti- 
ble... Then,.there was, in fact, under the provisions 


of the law, an immediate separation of the Govern- . 


ment from the banking. institutions of the country. 
Under the law, the Government. could not take in- 
cobvertible paper, and convertible paper did not 
exist from one end of the country to the other, with 
the honorable exception, perhaps, of one or two 
banks. in the State of Georgia, and'a single small 
institution in the. Stare of Ohio. And now, sir, the 
great question presented. to this committee is, not 


law, caused- local: institutions. to spring up like 
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whether you will separate the banks from the Gov- . 


ernment, because that is already done, but the great 
question is, whether and how we. shall reunite the 
Government and the banks. Under- this view of 
the case, we have three allernatives presented.to us: 

The first is, to reunite ourselves, or rather the 
Government, with the State institutions, in the man- 
ner in which they have been.connected for the jast 
three or four years. : 


The second is, the proposition creating a bank of _ 


the United States, a national institution to conduct 
the fiscal operations of this Government, and regu- 
late the exchanges and currency of the country. 
The third is, the proposition on your table, sir, 
to separate the Government and its agents from all 


` banks whatever. 


Now, Sir, as to the first proposition : if we do not 


. Separate the Government from the banks in this pe- 


culiar juncture of our affairs, we never can sepa- 
rate them. The system will be fixed upon us for 
ever, and we compelled to run the same round we 
have done for the last three or four years in perio- 
dical terms, and then be in the same, or a worse con- 
dition, distracted and embarrassed froin one end of 
the.country to the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman,.I have heard a great deal 
as to the comparison between the State bank sys- 
tem, as it is called, and the peculiar policy of sepa- 
rating the Government and its agents from all banks 
whatever. 


the most outrageous proposition ever presented to 
the American people; that it is, in fact, a treasury 
bank. Yes, sir, I have heard much declamation 
upon that subject, both here and elsewhere, (better 
suited to newspaper. politics than grave legislation,) 
but I confess to.you that that, declamation only re- 
minds me very str ngly of the description of a cer- 
tain grandiloquent class, of poets which a profound 
aid polished ancient critic describes as swelling— 

“Inceptisgravibus plerumque et magna professis, 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 

Assuitur pannus.” 
It is not pretended ‘that this system is. perfect, be- 
cause you cannot present any system to the people 
that issò.. All questions upon which a practical leg- 
islator.is called to act, involve more or less a com- 
parison of evils, and we must not adopt any mea- 
sure as. perfect, but as embracing the lesser evil. 
We must go on to perfect details after the establish- 
ment of great and vital principles. It is neither 

retended, sir, that this bill involves no patronage : 
it certainly does toa degree. But the question is, 
whether this system, or that of employing the local 
banks as fiscal agents of the Government, contains 
or involves the most patronage? Now, upon that 
point, permit me here to say that I feel myself com- 
mitted, from a deep and an anxious'reflection upon 
the question heretofore. The question is between 
the power and influence of an individual, and the 
power and influence of.an incorporated bank. - To 
tell me that a bank. which chooses to go into the 
polities of the country, with its power to extend dis- 
counts and accammodations to its friends, and re- 
fuse them to its,enemies, has no more influence 
than an individual, is to tell me what is contradict- 
ed by the daily experience of every man; even if 
that individual have millions of the public money 
in his possession for safe-keeping. Sir, the one 
system winds and spreads itself into all the secret 
and business recesses of society. Hundreds and 
thousands of honorable and high-minded men have 
been brought to degradation and sycophancy by 
this tremendous: and almost invisible power. I 
haye seen them around their domestic fire-sides, 
with every thing apparently to bless and gladden 
the heart of man, full of sadness and gloom—while 


even those who were the confiding and devoted ` 


partners of their joys and their sorrows, were in 
doubt and ignorance as to the. causes of their mel- 
ancholy and dejection. . 

Sir, thissystem is as hidden as the air we breathe, 
and penetrates unseen, but, alas, not unfelt, into 
the most. retired scenes of society. No. man can 


tell upon what power he is depending when 


he looks for support, aid, and assistance from 
this system. No man can tell what the situation of 
his neighbor may be—what. his obligations—his 
alliances and contracts, that swerve him from the 
path. of independence and rectitude. Then. how 
can vou say that such a system as this, allied to, 
and dependant upon Government, has less patron- 


-age than that which makes an individual respon- 


sible for whatever publie funds he may have in 
his ctistody, without the power of loaning, without 


|} reflection. 
language applied to another, I was old enough— 


r. I have heard, too, much declamation, | 
and no little denunciation of that system, that it is . 


. vided it does not exceed the sum of 
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the power of discounting, without the power of ate 


‘commodating a friend, or. refusing an enemy, qu- 
„less he choses openly. to ineur the odium and: pen- 
valty of crime and misdemieanor? It does. seem to 


me that the question admits of no.argument so far 
as the question of patronage is concerned. : 
But I have said, sir, that I felt myself somewhat 
committed on this subject; In 1835, a friend of 
mine from Virginia, (Mr. Gordon,) now not a 


: member of this House, (and I will here take ocea- 


sion to say of him, that he is a gentleman who 


‘would have done honor to Virginia in her proudest 


Q 


days of glory: and fame,) presented the very identi- 


. cal proposition to this House, which’ is embraced 


in the bill on your table. For that proposition, sir, 
I thën voted. I acted from reflection, and-from a 
conscientious conviction of the effects of that mea- 
sure to bring about honesty. in. the Gavernment, 
and secure the independence of the people. True, 


. Twas then but a very young man, and had but for 


adiew weeks taken my. seat in this House; yet, sir, 
l had made up my opinion from observation and 
And although young, yet, to use the 


“Acta parentum jam legere, et que sit poterit cognoscere 
virtus” 

Sir, [ had formed my judgment then; and I have 
not yielded it since. On the contrary; the expe. 
rience between then and now has only tended. to 


‘confirm my. conviction. 


I desire the clerk to read the proposition, and the‘: 
vole upon it. ‘ : 

“ The question recurred on the motion made by 
Mr. Gordon, to amend the said bill, to strike out 
all thereof after the enacting words, and insert: 

“That, from and.after the — day of — in 
the year —— , the colieetors of the public revenue, 
at places where the sums collected shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of — dollars per annum, shal] be 
the agents of the Treasurer to keep and disburse 
the same, and be subject to such rules and regu-. 
lations, and give'stich bond and security as he shali 
preseribe for the faithful.execution of their oftice;. 


„and shall receive, in addition to the compensation 


now allowed by law-— per centum on the sums 
disbursed; so that it does not exceed the sum of 
—— dollars per annum. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, at all 
laces where the amount of’ public revenue col- 
ected shall exceed the sum of —— dollars per an- 

num, there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, receivers of the 


. public revenue to be agents of the Treasurer, who 


shall give snch bond and security to keep and dis- 
burse the public revenue, and be subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Treasurer shal] pré- 
scribe, and shall. receive for their services —— per 
centum per annum on the sums. disbursed: pro- 
dollars 


per annum. 

“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from. 
and after the —— day of ——, the whole revenue, 
of the United States, derived from customs of lands 
or other sources, shall be paid in the current coins 
ofthe United States.” 

‘This received 33 votes. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my desire, nor have 
I caused the vote upon that proposition to be read, 
to show the consistency or inconsistency of any 
honorable member of this body. My sole and entire 
object was to prove that the present bill was nonew 
proposition, and that, as far as I am concerned, itis 
the very identical proposition upon which I then 
voted coolly and deliberately. have no desire,. 
sir, to show that there has been any contradiction 
on the part cf any gentleman on this floot, or-that 
there has been any change in their opinions. It 
is with neither of those views that tbad- the pre- 
position read. Twill now quote a paragraph from 
the speech of the mover of the proposition made 
at the time, as illustrating the views under which 


‘we acted, apd which too truly pourtrays what has 


realty happened since, and what I fear we will 
again see, if the system be continued. Mr. Gordon 
said: i 

“ There is another consičeration which has 
induced me to offer this amendment. We may all 
very plainly see that the contest for the Executive 
office is the rock on which the permanency of this 
republic is likely to be wrecked. ‘And the vehe- 
mence of this contest will ever be in proportion.to 
the Execulive patronage. But for this the office 


} would have no allurements but for virtuous ambi- 


tion; but with this concomitant, it exertS an in- 
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, _*fluence which may one day prove fatal to the 


federal. part ofour system. If we do not separate 
the influence of the Executive from the interest of 
‘banking ingorporations, we shall have another 
controversy on the subject of banks. The political 
will’ be united with. the money power; the contest 
must ‘come; it will come. You will witness a 
struggle in this Capitol between State banks and’ 
federal. banks; and the combatants. for the Presi- 
dent’s chair will be found contending in different 
ranks of interest and influence, whilst they mar 
the peace of the country, and shake the pillars of 
the constitution: Separate them, I beseech’ you, 
representatives of the American people, if you 
wish to put down this fearful contest for the Pre- 
sidential chair—I had almost said Presidential 
throne.’ Separate, I entreat you, banking and poli- 
ties. Let the banks facilitate the exchanges of 
commerce, and further the interest of trade; but 
let them, I pray you, have nothing to do with the 
Government.” ` 

The predictions of my friend have been fulfilled 
to the letter. What have we seen? You brought 
into existence a system of State banks, connected 
from one end of this confederacy to the other, re- 
ceiving, disbursing, and acting upon those depo- 
sites, organized and controlled by, and responsible 
to, one man, and then brought into overwhelming 
conflict, as I believe, with the freedom of elections. 
Sir, I speak plainly. 1 believed then, and I now 
believe, that this was the true source of power for 
the last three years. Gentlemen may speak as they 
please.. They may deny, and say they have never 
seenor felt it; but who is it that knows any thing of 
the operations of banks, who is it at all acquainted 
with their peculiarinflpence, who isnot irresistibly 
impressed with their tremendous power? Sir, I 
„believe they did more than any thing thing else to 
elect the present President of the United States; and 
am Tnow to be called upon, and urged to re-orgaxize 
such a system,.and abandon the position I then as- 
sumed? The experience of the last three years 
strengthens my position. l may be denied; but l 
conscientiously believe, that these institutions have 
controlled, more or less, not only the destinies ofthis 
Government, but the destinies of the people of this 
country during that period. Yes, we all know that 
at the last session of Congress enough was devel- 
oped upon this floor to demonstrate that there was 
an organized system, acting through one man, giv- 
ing energy to the whole, and for one and the same 
purpose. Yes, sir, we have seen this cordon of 
leagued banks, with their various interests, raising 
their banner, from one end of this Union to the 
other, upon which was inscribed, the infamous 
motto, “ "lo the victors belong the spoils,” ‘and eall- 
ing upon their mercenary bands to gather in tothe 
plunder of sacked cities and subjugated provinces. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, am I now, at this time, to 
change my course because others have come to me? 
No, sir. [maintain the very grounds [then main- 
tained, and I ever will maintain them, till my judg- 
ment and my conviction tell me they are wrong. 

J cannot but believe. that the signal failure of 
these institutions as fiscal agents for this Govern- 
ment—I cannot but believe too, sir, that the expe- 
rience of the last three years, must have convinced 
every one of their ineflicacy, and the inexpediency 
and folly of their being selected again as. the de- 
positories of the Government, except with one view. 
And this isthe reason why some gentlemen now 
acquiesce in their re-organization; that is, that they 
well know that this operation, and their re-organi- 
zation, will bring us again into a state of anarchy 
and confusion, and force the country into the adop- 
tion ofa bank of the United States. They know 
well, sir, that it tends to that, and they know that, 
if these State banks are againselected as public de- 
positories, they will be but the stepping-stone to the 
establishment of a bank of the United States. 
This, sir, is the real, the true issue. It is an isme 
between making the fiscal] agents of the Govern- 
ment separate and independent from all banks, and 
the establishment of a bank of the United States, 
which inevitably must be adopted. eventually, and 
that not ata very remote period, if you re-adopt 
now. the State bank system as the fiscal agency of 
the Government. 

-Asto the constitutional argument, Mr. Chairman, 
in reference to the establishment of a national bank, 
I will not trespass upon the attention of the house 


to discuss it at length at this late period of the. 


session. I too well know, sir, that a reference to 
the strict letter of the federal constitution, is too 
aptto excite the laughter and mirth of a majority 


-confer this 


-on this floor ; and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
“nia, (Mr. Biddle,) the other day, with truth,-allud-. 


edito an observation of a late distinguished citizen 


from Virginia, (John Randolph,) that “thetime was . 
not far off when a man would be called to order on . 


the floor of Congress, for speaking of the constitution 
of the United States.” I am‘ not, therefore, dis- 
posed to press that argument, but still-I take occa- 
sion here to say, that the framers of the consiitu- 
tion never intended to confer such a power. “What 
changes might have taken place, could they have 
foreseen what has since taken place, is a question 
not for me to decide. ‘I lay down this position, 
from the history of the federal convention, that 
the framers of that instrument never intended to 
f ower. And why? Because the pro- 
posal was distinetly made, first to create corpora- 
tions generally, and then to incorporate where 
the general good required. These propositions were 
referred to a committee, and that committee never 
reported.’ Afterwards, a proposition -was made to 
confer the power to make canals, and a motion to 
amend it by conferring the power to create corpo- 
rations, was made, and it was expressly rejected. 
One argument used in debate, was, that if this 
power were conferred, the Government would in- 
corporate a bank, and that, therefore, the large 
cities would.then be opposed to the adoption of the 
constitution. As far, then, as history is concerned, 
it is clear the framers of the constitution never in- 
tended to confer that power. EA 

I know, sir, there is an argument upon this point 
which appears very specious. It is this; that, in 
looking into that instrument, wë cannot look de-hor 
the preamble and the specific provisions, for its 

sound construction, but are bound to confine our- 
selves to the instrament itself. Sir, if this were a 
court of justice, I would yield to the general sound- 
ness of that rule; but we are a political tribunal, 
not sitting in judgment.upon the law already made, 
but to make the law itself according to. the instru- 
ment under which we hold authority. I know 
that, in a judicial tribunal; in a case arising be- 
tween meum and iuum, where vested rights are con- 
cerned, a judge can only look to the preamble and 
the act; he cannot look beyond the law itself. Thisis 
asound and wise rule as applied toajudicial tribunal, 
but will not hold in its application to a political tribu- 
nal, where we are bound to look at the cireumstan- 
ces under which the constitution was formed, and 
we are to decide on the powers contained in that 
instrument by the cireumstances under which it 
was itself adopted. Here we have no cuse arising 
under the law—no vested interests. That which 
is a wise rule when applied to a judicial tribuna 
has no application to a political tribunal. The er 
ation of a corporation is the exercise of a substan 
tive independent power, and to attach it by con- 
struction as a vagrant power to this or to that clause 
in the constitution, is establishing a loose generality 
of reasoning which must end im the total overthrow 
of that noble instrument. Iam not maware of the 
arguments that, in fact, the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States intended to confer the power in this Gov- 
ernment over the currency ofthe country, and that 
the State banks have been created since the forma- 
tion of that instrument, which have substantially 
created a new currency, and thereby usurped that 
power from the General Government. It is a gues- 
tio vexatur whether the States have not committed 
a fraud upon that clause in the constitution which 
forbids them “to emit bills of credit directly or in- 
directly.” They have created local institutions 
which, to a great extent, have set afloat a new cur- 
rency that the framers of the: constitution never 
contemplated, and now it is contended that it is con- 
stitutional to counteract and control this currency 
by the creation of a corporation under the style and 
title of a bank of the United States. Now this ar- 
gument proves too much, if it proves any thing; be- 
cause it is clear that if this evil has arisen since the 
formation of the constifution, the framers of that 
instrument never could have intended to counter- 
act.it. The evil is admitted to be a new one, 
and has arisen since the formation of that instru- 
ment, and they never could have intended to con- 
fer a power to counteract that which they never un- 
derstood or knew would exist. 

Sir, I say the argument proves too much—but I 
am not disposed to press this matter. I will only 
say that, as far as experience goes, (and it may 
scem strange tosome gentlemen, but I am disposed 
to lay down and maintain the proposition strange as 
it may appear to some,) thatthe bank of 1816 never 
did restore the currency of the country, and could 
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“not; that it was not the bank which restored the de- 


ranged currency at that time, but it was the power 
and credit of this Government, under the constitu- 
tion, by enforcing the collection of its dues in specie. 
If this power had been simply enforced, it would 
have compelled an unsound currency to be with- 
drawn, or to.fall to an ascertained value. The 
United States Bank was the agent to carry on the 
fiscal operations of the Government, and what gave 
it its power.was the credit given te it by this Gova 
ernment, declaring that its bills snould be received 
as gold and silver. It was the credit of this Gov- 
ernment endorsed upon its bills, without reference 
to their.convertibility at all, but simply and. abso- 
lutely receiving them as gold and silver. The 
Government being the great and universal money 
dealer, had practically surrendered up its power to 
coin money, and to receive nothing else into the 
hands of a corporation, and made its notes the same 
as coined money, so far as the Government de- 
mands were concerned. But, even then, in 1817, 
718, and 719, that bank was brought to the brink ot 
insolvency, and all the other banks were made to feel 
its power, while many fell prostrate before it. And 
what alone sustained that bank then? The power 
of this Government declaring that its bills should 


‘be received in payment-of its dues as gold and sil- 
‘ver. .While other -banks had to sustain themselves 


upon their capacity to convert their bills into coined 
money, this bank sustained itself by the Govern- 
ment converting its credit to the use and benefit 
of the bank, and that credit serving as a specie 
basis. The great confusion that has occurred on 
this subject arises from. the fact, that many have. 
confounded the power and credit of the Govem- 
ment with that of the bank. 

The power to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” and the prohibition of this power to the 
States, and also the prohibition that prevents any 
thing butgold and silver being made a legal tender, 
isall the power conferred by the constitution over the 
currency. Whether it be defective or not, it is all 
the power given. But if it be rigidly adhered to 
without temporising, it must, of necessity, create a 
general standard by which the local or paper cur- 
rency can be compared. It is immaterial what a 
bank bill purports to be upon its face; if it have an 
ascertained value, by comparison with specie, it is 
all that can be required... And the Government, 
collecting its dues in this standard, and habitually 
disbursing in its equivalent, would create centres 
at different points, around which the local currency 
would revolve and receive a fixed and known 
value. 7 

_Sir, to all intents and purposes, this would be a 
measure of currency. I.am aware that it is not as 
exact a measure as weights and measures are ap- 
pied to other things, but it isthe best ever invented 

y man, and comes nearer to it than any other 
standard yet created by Government, or which, 
I believe, can be created. As to exchanges, this is 
not a subject within the. legitimate object of this 
Government, except as it may be incidentally ef- 
fected. They must be left, as they are in other 
countries, to be regulated by the interests of the 
commercial community, and conducted y banks 
or bankers, who have acquired credit by long 
economy and prudence, based upon real capital 
and resting upon the productions of different sec- 
tions. Sir, the difficulty in 1814 and 1815 was, that 
the Government became embarrassed and involved. 
Individnals could not advance to it—the local 
banks did advance, and, upon the faith of the debts, 
in the shape of stocks they held against Govern- 
ment, these banks went on discounting as if they 
had that amount in specie instead of Government 
stock ; and what was the result? Why, when those 
debts kecame due, the Government itself was una- 
ble to make payments, and the inevitable. conse- 
quence was, that these local bank, notes fell below 
par, as they could not be converted, and the Gov- 
ernment then, in turn, sustained those institutions 
it had borrowed from. And, although it never 
was, I believe, sanctioned by law, yet the Govern- 
ment received their notes in public dues on a par 
with gold and silver. This preduced a demand 
for depreciated paper, and that which was most de- 
preciated was sought after to pay into the custom- 
houses, as it could be purchased with the least 
coined money. The result of this was, that the 
Government would have’ had, finally, all the de- 
preciated paper of the country forced upon its col- 
lectors. It was the policy the Government adopted 
of receiving advances from the local banks, and then 
pursuing the temporising expediency of receiving 
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stop: the’ progress of, and they, therefore, adopted 
the-joint resolution of 1816, declaring that ‘they 
would receive, in payment of the public dues, no- 
thing-but gold and silver, or the notes of specie 
paying banks. . This, of course, threw depreciated 
paper out of circulation, and stopped the issues of 
spurious banks. The Government was enabled to 
enferce this resolution, because peace had been. re- 
stored and the resources of the country became ex- 
panded,and if they had adhered to ‘that resolution, 
and never adopted the policy of receiving other notes, 


you.could have had, for all practical purposes; a’ 


stitution. © 

Itis thé only control over the currency which the 
constitution contemplates; whether enough or not, 
has-been. questioned. 
for all safe purposes. You receive nothing but 
gold and silver orits equivalent, and the. result is 
that the local banks are compelled to have that 
whichis as good as gold and silver, or their paper 
willbe run, back.upon them. 
:by law, as the. permanent’ polie 


uf that you are compelled to .resortto a bank of 
the United States. I maintain that,if, you receive 
paper. you cannot control it and make it a sound 
and equal currency under the constitution, except 


sound currency, according to the intent of the con- 


Ladmit that, if you, 
it manent of this - 
“paper .of local. institutions, the result: 


I contend that it is enough | 


by and through a nationalbank. Thereare but two | 


feasible modes by which you can regulate the cur- 
rency. > The One is the mode provided for under 
the constitution, in the clauses to which I have re- 
ferred; and which is the mode intended and pointed 
out by our ancestors.” And if you attempt to throw 
thi»Government upon’ that stupendous system of 
currency, which has grown up in modern times, by 
receiving the paper of banks in Government: dues, 
then there is no other possible regulation of it but 
by.a bank of the United. States, : 

But, sir, whata : monstrous preposition is, con- 
taimed in the seeond-mode?., You.declare that you 
will receive. the 
» bank of the ed States, and give it power tọ con- 
trol all other banks; and,.by subjugating the State 
institutions’ through the ¢reation of this check, you, 
at the same time, part with the power given to you 
by the constitution, and confer it upon a set of men 
wholly irresponsible, excep! to the stockholders of 
their bank, and reckless and regardless of every 
thing .save the interests of the institution. Sir, in 
ereating such an institution as this, you creafe a 
greater evil than that which you intend to counter- 
acts to o ce ; ; 


14 if asank of the United States -bad been in. ope- 
ration? Why, the Government. being.in difficulty, 
instead of borrowing from the local institutions, as it 
did, itwould have borrowed, in. all probability from 
thathank; that bank would have discounted upon the 
credit of the Government, as the others did, and 
the Government being unable to meet its debt, the 


paper .of banks, and you, charter a 


What would have been “the result ; in 1813, and 


notes of the ‘institution would have fallen below ` 


par, as those of the local banks did, and you would: 
have had precisely the same state of things as did 
take place. And then nothing could have sustain- 
edthe bank but the power of the Government to 
receive its notes as gold and silver, although not 
convertible; and this Government credit would 
have given it power and.control over other banks 
without the slightest merit. It-is absurd to talk 
about the bank sustaining the Government. The 
Government can sustain the bank but not the re- 
verse.. The credit of restoring the currency is due 
to the Government, under that noble instrument, 
the constitution, and not under the bank. 

But, sir, will you-part with your power—the 
power fo coin money and regulate its valae—a 
power that is one of the greatest and highest attri- 

utes of sovereignty ? ` And if you make paper mo- 
ney the currency of the Government, then the 
power that regulates it, is as’ high and sovereign as 
the-power that now makes coin and fixes its value. 
And let gentlemen recollect that, if they once part 
with it on the policy of creating a bank institution, 
it is not to last for this year or the next, but FOR- 
Ever; for that which is sound policy in regulating 
the currency now, will bese fifty years hence; and 
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it must become a branch of Government, perma- 
nently engrafted upon the institutions of the coun- 
try. And are we prepared to say, that those who 
are to manage it, are for ever to be pure and en- 
lightened men?  Recollect that.the power that 
holds the sway over the currency, holdsa sway over 
the fortunes of every man in this republic. Sir, if 
we once part with this power, my deliberate and 
firm conviction is, that we shall centralize a mo- 
neyed action in this country; which will, inthe end, 
make the labor of the confederacy virtually, and 
for ever, tributary.to those who will have but little 
interest in: it.’ I believe that nothing tended so 
much to this as the establishment of the last institu- 
It is its natural and inevitable course. 

Now, sir, what would be the results upon the ex- 
porting sections of the country? Where would 
you locate your institution? Why, you must place 
it where nine-tenths of the banking capital of this 
country already exists: And what can be a greater 
‘or More tremendous engine of power than this, lo- 
cated in a particular section, organizing with 
system, and creating dependence in a!) the banking 
and stock interests of the‘country ? You do noth- 
ing more nor less than give away the power to 
regulate the money and exchanges of the whole 
country, to an institution located in the non-export- 
ing section, and: thus deprive, for ever, the possi- 
bility of the exporting region of the country doing 
its owh importing trade. Identify it with Govern- 
ment, :by receiving in public dues ifs notes as:gold 
‘and silver, and you, in effect, loan the credit of this 
‘Government, which is equal, annually, to its reve- 
Due and disbursements, to capitalists in stocks, for 
their benefit—thus creating an artilicial credit, in- 
stead.of letting all interests, resting upon their na- 
tural resources and credit, rely finally upon the 
productive industry and dona fide capital of each 
individual or section. 

Is it notan extraordinary fact that nearly all the 
exports and imports of the exporting region of this 
confederacy, touches, both going and coming, at 
northern ports? Why is this? It has arisen from 
the fiseal action of this Government, which has 
heretofore sustained, and been identified with, the 
banking capital of this country. We have raised 
the articles: demanded in foreign countries, and 
they compel us to touch, both going and coming, 
at their ports. This does not arise from their hold- 
ing, thé tonnage, or their bottoms, but they hold the 
credit or banking system, and by their connection 
with the Government, create exchanges against us 
and foree us to touch for tribute. Suppose, for a 
moment, we were separate States, would it not be 
absurd for us, then, to touch at foreign ports? Let 
there be no central moneyed power with which the 
fiscal action of the Government shall become iden- 
tified, and the export region will {do its own im- 
ports through its own poris. With our local cur- 
rency, resting as it does on these articles which go 
into the markets of the world, fifteen per cent. dis- 
count in New York, we can never afford to sustain 
the: state of things that has existed heretofore. 
Without a bank, identified with Government, the 
exports of the couniry must, toa great extent, be- 
ae a substitute for all foreign and even domestic 

ills. 

Mr. Chairman, in looking over. the, statistics of 
the past, I find, that in 1769, Virginia and Mary- 
land imported, in amount, 851,140 pounds sterling; 
the New England States, 561,034; New York, 
188,976; Pennsylvania, 399,820; South Carolina, 
including part of North Carolina, 535,714 pounds 
sterling, &e. In 1774, the exports from Virginia 
and Maryland to England, were 738.356 pounds 
sterling; South Carolina, 579,549; Pennsylvania, 
175,962; New York, 187.018; New England, 
116,588, &c. This general proportion is sustained, 
with no great variation, whenever things were not 
deranged by war, up to 1788 and 1789. The export 
region did its imports; and although it was of course 
generally in foreign or British bottoms, yet it never 
touched at two ports, but went and came directly 
through our own ports. But things have now 
changed, and we have lost our relative proportion. 
Trade was then suffered to take its natural chan- 
nel. Since then, however, the political. power, 
together with the moneyed power, has been worked 
against us, and our trade is now compelled to touch 
where nature never intended. I contend that, as 
far as the fiscal action of this Government 1s now 
concerned, we are where we were, under the arti- 
cles of the confederation; and I, for one, desire for 
the present to keep there. And, sir, it is under 
these convictions, and believing this to be the ope- 
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ration of things, that I feel bound ‘to.make.the true 
issue now presented by the bill under consideration, x 
í contend that this organization of the. banking: 
power of the country conhecied, with the.Govern-.. 
ment, tends directly to the result which, have . 
attempted to show; that is, to make.the labor of | 


, ans 


the exporting region’ of the country ‘tributary “ta 


‘those who hold nine-tenths of the banking capital 
-in their hands. I call upon gentlemen to consider - 


well before they make this plunge. We have some ~ 
deeply interesting: questions before us’ intimately ~ 
connected with the power and- ascendency of séc- ’ 
tions, and the destiny of this republic. Sir, T havë ` 
been here for three years, and watched the progress - 
of this abolition feeling: which is now spreading 
itself over half of this confederacy. When. it wasi 
first brought into this hall, it was viewed with® 
indifference as the excitement of a few. bigots and.. 
fanatics. But now, in the short progress of a few 
years, we find that it has pervaded all society with... 
intense anxiety. That speck, which was at first 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, has now grown 


blacker and deeper, until over one halfof our horizon , 


hangs a dark and gloomy cloud, through which 
the thunder rolls and the lightning flashes, and 
this temple, under which we all ‘have heretofore 
‘gathered for-common protection, isdestined to rock 
and totter amid the desolating whirlwind‘and rusk- 
ing tornado. It has assumed of late somewhat a` 
different shape. : : : . a 
But gentlemen need not be deceived by the color 
given to the Texas question. Do you-suppose it-is 
opposition to Texas? No. It is opposition to that 
vital interest in this confederacy with which:we.aré 
identified—a deep pervading opposition, grown up 
from education ‘and infancy, and partaking now 
even of the religicus sympathies of the communi- 
ty—and I cail upon gentlemen to pause before 
they are willing to throw the power and the credit | 
of this Government int: the hands of capitalists who 
are at war with us, not only in interest but in feel- 
ing andinsympalay. Organize again the banking © 
interests of this eonféderacy, and connect them with 
Government, and you canuot escape trom the grasp. | 
I cannot look upon the future without feeling the 


. deepest (unless we are trueto ourselves at this junc- 


ture) and most solemn’apprehensions, that that per- 
secuted and slandered.conntry which now stretches 
itself from the banks. of this, noble river.to the 
mouths of the Mississippi, rich in character, rich 
in intellect, rich in the glory of the past, rich in all.. 
those qualities which make a great anda gallant 
people, will, in progress of time, be laid low in ruin 
and desolation, with only here and there a solitary 
inhabitant to trace out upon deserted tomb-stones, 
those obliterated letters which transmit to posterity 
the names of our mighty dead, and then to shed over 
them.a burning tear. - Oe) aS : 

Sir; it is the fiscal action of this Government con- 
nected with the banking power that has tended to 
draw from us our substance, for forty years. It is 
the vampire that has fed upon our life-blood and our 
vitals, and I, for one, am not prepared’to perpetuate 
it, or sanction its renewal. >, 

But, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen say, in opposition 
to this bill that itis impracticable, and that the Gov- 
ernment will find great difficulty in getting along 
with it. Sir, that furnishes no objection in my 
mind. Tlovea Government the hetter that moves 
with difficulty. “Despotisms only move in untram- 
melled power. Free Governments live and move 
in difticulty. Collect your taxes with difficulty, and 
the consequence is that you never will find people 
willing to pay taxes for distribution upon lawless 
and unconstitutional objects. No, sir. The diffi- 
culty presents no obstacle to the passage of this 
measure tome. When Mr. Fox visited Paris, at 
the time Napoleon was in the height and pride of 
his-glory, the first consul desired to know something 
of ihe operation of the trial by jary, with a view to 
introduce it into France. But when Fox told him 
that its fundamental principle was that no man 
could be deprived of his rights but by the judgment 
of his peers, and those peers twelve of his fellow- 
citizens, the first consul immediately replied it 
would not do for him—“ his government would find 
too much difficulty to get along with it.” 

Mr. Chairman, many may suppose that lam 
unnecessarily apprehensive in my fears as to the 
connection of the banking system with the power 
and credit of this Government; bat, sir, I have seen 
enough to fear and dread it. In 1832, when the 
contest, as we supposed, was‘about to arise for the 
very existence of our peculiar rights and liberties, 
we felt its power, And though I shall forbear te 
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dwell upon partictlars now, yet I will take occa- 
sion to say to those gentlemen who were deeply iden- 
tified with that institution, those gentlemen who were 
the bilter political opponents of the then President 
of the United States, what was the spectacle they 
exhibited?. When he asked for the sword of this 
Government to be buried in the vitals of our peo- 
ple, they came forward and gave it to him freely. 
And why? Because they dreaded a revulsion 
which would shake the credit system, and that in- 
stitution with those who depended upon it, to the 
deepest foundation. Sir, no part of this country 
under the influence of a Bank of the United States 
will ever resist the encroachments of this Govern- 
ment, or the Government itself, bowever despotic 
it may be. Such an institution then, connected 
with this Government, to control the moneyed 
power cf this country, I confess I do dread. L 
confess I do look with dread and terror upon its 
influences, Sir, if you want to make the Govern- 
ment of this Union despotic, create a Bank of the 
United States, and connect it with the destinies of 
this Government, and my life upon it you can 
never escape. 

You can never resist this Government in the 
hands of the moneyed power of the country, and 
the result will be that the fairest portions of this 
Union will become tributary to other and more 
powerful sections. 

Mr. Chairman, while making these observations, 
I confess that I will go as far as any gentleman to 
sustain those peculiar local institutions organized 
by the States for their benefit, and to carry on their 
commerce with the different sections of this coun- 
try. Ifthey be properly organized, and limited 
within proper bounds, I will go asfar as any man 
to sustain them, andgive them vigor, as long as they 
act upon bona fide capital, for the good of 
the community, as well as for their own individual 
interest; such institutions are essential to the present 
State of commerce. But while I say this, į} am 
compelled to say that I believe the banking system 
of modern times, as organized in different sections 
of this country, has any thing but a tendency to 
elevate or give liberty to man. Even this very 
session we have heard gentlemen upon this floor 
from the State of New York denounce the manner 
in which things have been conducted thete as dis- 
graceful and outrageous: charters granted, stocks 
distvivuied, to political partisans for political power 
and ascendancy. 

The minority there, as in many other sections of 
the country, have been practically reduced to po- 
litical vassalage; and it is idle to discuss or question 
the fact, that stock operations have been organized 
witha sole view to sustain political power, and 
make the labor of the country tributary to them- 
selves. 

Now, sir,a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cushing,) not many days ago, warned southern 
gentlemen, and declared that the “ progress of ra- 
dicalism at the North was nothing more than the 
progress of abolitionism.” Sir, I have thought of 
this matter. I have considered it with painful 
anxiety, and I feel hound to present what I con- 
ceive to be the true interests of this country. We 
are a peculiar people, I. admit. We own nearly 
one half of our population. We hold them by 
physical force, and the law of necessity. I make 
this frank and eandid avowal. And I will here 
take the occasion to say that the connection which 
exists between the slave-laborers and capitalists of 
the South, is one of the deepest interest to the north- 
ern and middle sections of this Union. We are 
interested in the bona fide profits of daily labor, for we 
own not only the proceeds of labor, but labor itself, 
and that Government which interferes as little as is 
possible, by any artificial arrangements, with the 
management or proceeds of labor, is the Govern- 
ment for ns, because it leaves us in undisputed and 
undivided control over all profits of labor. 

` We are, then, in fact, capitalists standing in the 
place of laborers, and are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, laborers. ‘There is little or no separation 
with us of capitalists and laborers. They are, in 
fact, one and the same... The laborers of the non- 
slaycholding States are interested also in the bona 
fide, (not spurious or doubtfat) profits of daily labor. 
The struggle of their capitalists (I speak of pecuni- 
ary interest, and it is nature) is to divide those pro- 
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fits with them. Hence they resort to all the artifi- 
cial modes. known to Government, by which they 
are brought to act.with system and energy as one 
man, through corporations of all sorts, and the most 
important of whieh is the banking system. You 
pretend to give universal equality and equal power 
to all; and if this were practically carried into effect, 
after society has gone through an era long enough 
to be pressed down into its natural classifications, 
the inevitable result would be in a conflict that la- 
bor would make capital tributary, until it would, in 
the operation, change hands.’ To prevent this, 
where you profess to make all equal in political 
power, you are compelled to resort to those artifi- 
cial combinations created by the Government, to 
give you that control which will enable you to sus- 
tain yourselves, and make your capital profitable, 
by the management of labor which your political 
professions forbid you to own. Nov, sir, when 
gentlemen preach up, as they have done for the 
last three years, insurrection to the slaves of our 
community, I warn them that their own institutions 
are not so pure as they might at first suppose; and 
that I will preach up insurrection to the laborers of 
the North, when the tendency of things is such as 
to swindle them out of their power, by the fraud, 
duplicity, and cunning of modern times. 

As far as mere pecuniary interest is involved, the 
relation of capital and labor is the same as that which 
exists there, in Great Britain and every where else; 
thatis, just to allow labor as much as isnecessary for 
subsistence, and to take the halance todivide among 
themselves, by all the inventions which the fraud 
of Government can create. This will be finally the 
interest of our northern capitalists. They have no 
standing armies to perpetuate this state of things, 
as in other countries; and the consequence is, that 
though they can not keep the laborers in physical 
subjection, they are. compelled to resort to banking 
While 
they preach to us universal equality and universal 
emancipation, they themselves are destined, if 
unreformed, to hold in tribute not only the labor of 
their own section, but also of this Confederacy. 

The two systems of subjugation which now 
divide the world, seem to be a resort either to fraud 
or force, by which one-half of mankind may rule 
the other half. 

Mr. Jefferson proclaimed, thirty years ago, that 
the democracy of the north were our natural allies, 
and there was profound philosophy in that declara- 
tion. When we contend for the undivided profits 
and proceeds of our labor, do you- not see that we 
stand precisely in the same situation as the laborer 
of the north? We are, to all intents and purposes, 
in the place of laborers. We are the only class of 
capitalists, as far as pecuniary interest is concerned, 
which, as a class, are identified with the laborers 
of the country, while, at the same time, we 
shall ever form a barrier against. breaking up the 
laws and foundations of society. I know this 
is a proposition which will strike some men 
with astonishment, and I know, tod, that I utter 
words which burn. But I know, sir, it is the 
truth; and when these gentlemen expect to preach 
up insurrection and rebellion to the slaves of our 
country, I will preach back to them the same doc- 
trine, by proclaiming universal equality, universal 
privileges, a universal right to northern laborers to 
be redeemed from the fraud, duplicity, and cunning 
by which they are destined to be made tributary to 
those who wield capital, connected with political 
pewer. The whole banking system there is a poli- 
tical substitute for the standing armies of Europe, 
without which the capitalists of the north would be 
compelled to submit to a loss of power. 

Sir, these are my sentiments, and I believe that, 
as far as our people are concerned, we are not 
compelled to resort to those artificial institutions of 
society by which non-slave-holding regions seek 
to delude and deceive their victims. No, sir, we 
avow to the werld that we own our black popula- 
tion, and we will maintain that ownership, if needs 
be,.to the last extremity. i 

Mr. Chairman, in maintaining these peculiar 
sentiments, and in proclaiming the peculiar identi- 
ty of interest existing between the capitalists of the 
slave-holding region, and the democracy of the 
North, I am aware that I come under denuncia- 
tion, and am liable to the charge, from certain 


quarters, of being a “loco foco.” For maintain- 
ing my own rights and interests, and the rights and 
interests of those I represent, I may be called a 
“loco foco,” but this name shall never terrify or 
deter me when the question arises, from maintain 

ing the interests of those with whom I expect to 
live and hope to die. And, sir, when gentlemen 
tell me these things, I tell them I proclaim 
the doctrines of Jefferson, that the democracy 
of the north are the natural allies of the 
South; and. this ‘arises {from peculiar interests 
which I, for one, am not disposed to sacrifice 
on this floor. “ Loco foco?” Gentlemen seem to 
raise up that name as a ghost to create terror and 
alarm. The progress and tendency of things to be 
carried away by prejudices and party feelings, are 
monstrous. Why, sir, it was but the other night 
that, while holding a portrait of John Milton in my 
hand, a very estimable friend of mine looked at it, 
sneeringly, and denounced him as a “ loco foco!” 
John Milton a loco foco'! And pray, sir, who 
was he, but a man, the grandeur of whose soul, 
and the splendor of whose ‘genius, breathed not 
only inspiration into poetry, but threw a halo of 
glory over those burning pages which he devoted to 
English liberty? Sir, it is nature for those ‘small 
birds that hop from branch to branch in the shrubs 
of the forest, to gaze with envy and hatred upon 
the noble eagle, as he soars aloft in the sunbeams 
of heaven; whose brow defies even the concentrated 
fury of the elements, and whose eye scans in scorn 
the earth beneath him. If John Milton was a 
“loco foco,” then I, too, glory in catching, if I can, 
one live coal from off that altar which he hallowed 
and consecrated to the everlasting rights of man. 

Sir, if I maintain the universal freedom of the 
white race, and the inalienable rights of man, 
shall I be deterred from my position by the con- 
temptible name of “loco foco?” The scribbling 
writers of the day may call me what they please; 
their denunciations have no terrors. I scorn and 
despise them. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, in the sentiments I am 
about to utter, I may be considered as behind the 
age, and they will be regarded as very singular, if 
not unpalatable, by gentlemen raised from their in- 
fancy in large cities, or under the controlling in- 
fluence of newspaper essays. But my excuse for 
entertaining them is, that the people among whom 
T was educated and trained up, are also peculiar in 
their habits and their institutions, and partake more 
of the impress of antiqnity than of modern im- 
provements. And I confess to you, sir, that I feet 
for them a lingering affection and attachment, be- 
cause they were the customs and the habits 
of those ancestors who have given to us, all that 
we inherit in virtue and freedom. I do not believe 
much in the great blessings of your modern forms of 
society, and the great “improvements of the age.” 
I do not believe the intellectual and moral en- 
dowments of man have been advanced or elevated 
of recent years. Sir, I admire the people who have 
gone before us, and bequeathed and transmitted 
examples worthy of our admiration. It is true we 
have more wealth, more enterprise, more speculation, 

and more of the gaudy show, and pomp, and tempta- 
tions of commerce and luxury; but as far as the 
heart is concerned, as far as intellectual and moral 
qualities are concerned, I do not believe man has 
advanced for the last ten years. No, sir. It may 
be from my peculiar situation that I entertain these 
sentiments. You have drawn together the world; 
you have made your splendid works of improve- 
ment, by which contented and remote parts of so- 
ciety have been drawn under the temptations and 
vicissitudes of speculation; you have your credit 
and banking system by which all christendom has 
been concentrated into one consolidated living 
mass, and we have been brought by that system to 
bow in subjeciion before the banks and bankers of 
London and Wall street; and we look with more 
interest and admiration upon the movements of 
Shylocks gathered together in the exchanges of 
commercial cities, than we do to those noble pages 
of history which transmit to us the glory of arms or 
oratory. 

Our people are consumed with avarice, deep, absorb 
ing, unfeeling, mean avarice. Yes, sir, selfishness, 
hypocrisy, fraud, and cunning, seem to me to be. 
the great characteristics of modern times, instead 
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of that lofty heroism, that devoted valor, that burn- 
ing patriotism which characterised former and 
better days. True, sir, we develope more physical 
resources; but is there more sentiment, more virtue, 
more honesty? What is it that constitutes a great 
people? Is it power—is it wealth—is it numbers? 
No, sir! It.is-virtue—valor—devoted patriotism— 
arms—-eloqrence, andletters These are the quali- 
ties that-have covered others with immortality, and 
kindle in the heart of man all thatis noble and 
spirit-stirring. 

All society seems now to receive its hue and cast 
from those who hold the moneyed power of the 
world. Even our interior villages, painted as they 
are, and dressed up in all their show, receive, in 
submission, their fashions from the dandies. of 
Broadway, and kneel in reverence before the molten 
images that idolaters raise up for worship in Wall 
street and London. The tendency of all these 
things is to constitute society into one living mass; 
and I war against it, because, if it succeed, my 
peculiar ‘section, and the peculiar institutions 
existing in it, will be overwhelmed. 

In reference, Mr. Chairman, to the details of the 
bill under consideration, I will only say that, upon 
that point, I have my own peculiar notions. But 
the bill asserts a great principle for which I con- 
tend—that principle which I believe to be identified 
with the liberties of this country. I will go for it, 
and hold the administration responsible for its 
details. I do not choose*to propose any amend- 
ments in those details; for, if it be bunglingly or 
injudiciously arranged, I will not be held responsi- 
ble. I go for it, sir, because it asserts those princi- 
ples which belong to the Constitution of my 
country; but I leave the details to the administra- 
tion to execute, and I shall hold them responsible 
for it. I go for that great leading feature which 
separates this Government from all connection 
whatever with State banks, or any great mother 
institution here. I am for it, because I have seen 
the fatal consequences upon the Government and 
banks themselves. 

_ Sir, we have had these institutions, as I said 
before, entering directly. and indirectly into -the 
political canvass of the day, dispensing. power, and 
controlling, as I believe, to a great extent, the elec- 
tive franchise; and we have seen the'results, and 
heard the shouts of triumph raised around the fu- 
neral pile here upon which the Constitution was 
placed, and a fiendish joy seemed to light the coun- 
tenances of hundreds, even while the smoke thereof 
rose as a sweet incense to that popular idol which 
we were all called upon to kneel down and worship 
before, as the only true and living image of demo- 
cracy. And am I now to put this Government in 
the same position again? Let gentlemen beware 
how they unite the political with the banking 
power again. Have we not seen enough to give 
us lessons of wisdom in the dreadful consequences 
that have resulted: from warring upon the institu- 
tions of the country? And, sir, in this- conflict 
who have been the greatest sufferers? The in- 
dustry of the country—men who have vested their 
all in the enterprise of the day, and who have been 
left to the mercy of contending foes. It is to sepa 

rate these, and to avoid this result in tutare, that I 
am for this bill; for who can iook at the future and 
not see how some bold and designing demagogue 
may desire to rise into power, and contend for po- 
litical influence, by calling up the Sasest passions 
and prejudices against any institution which you 
may deem to be stable and fixed? IIe may wage 
a war of extermination, and may ride over the 
Jaws of his country. I desire no such conflict, in 
which the honesty, the industry, and the enterprise 
of all will be left to the mercy of factions contend- 
ing for power over an institution in which the des- 
tinies of this country, through its currency, are to 
be placed. And if sacha contest should come, I 
could not with any heart sustain an institution 
which I believe to be against the Constitution and 
the liberties of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend (and I use the term in 
no idle manner) from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) the 
other day, warned me that, on this measure, I 
should be “‘left in the lurch.” Siz, on a question 
of this kind, affecting the liberties of my country, 
I never stop to inquire whether I shall be “left in 
the lurch” or not. I never stop to inquire who 


may be with me, or who may be against me, on a 


question of that character. AILI ask myself is, is 
it a constituticnal proposition, and if it be right and 
correct to maintain: it; I never stop to inquire who 
is with me or who is against me. The mere tri- 
umphs of party I disregard. I. throw aside party 
considerations where a great question is concerned, 
in which the liberties and destinies of the people 
and the.Government are involved. On sucha 
question, sir, I subscribe to no party creed. Let 
me also say to those gentlemen who suppose that 
the tide of popularity upon which they are now 
floating, is for ever to set in one direction, that they 
will find the future full of bitterness and disap- 
pointment. 

Let them not labor under the fatal delusion that 
the letter writers and newspapers of the day are to 
create that popularity which is to endure through 
time. Let them rather look to that deep, settled; 
abiding opinion which is to come back to us from 
the enlightened and reflecting free men of this 
country—come back to us upon the settled convic- 
tion of whatis true, of whatis constitutional, of what 
is for the goed of the Government and the people. 

Let us all look to that deep and fixed public opi- 
nion; formed upon enlightened conviction and 
sound:discretion. Allow me now to say, in the no- 
ble language of Lord Mansfield, that those who 
have foregone ihat pleasing adviser, and given up 
their mindsto be the slave of every popular impulse, 
Isincerely pity. I pity themstill more if their vanity 
leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the 
trumpet of fame. - Experience might inform them 
that many who have received the huzzas of a 
crowd one day, have been visited with its execra- 
tions the next. And many who, by the popularity 
of the times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
have nevertheless appeared upon the historian’s 
page, where truth has triumphed over delusion, the 
assassins of Liberty. 
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Or Kentucky. 

In Senate, September 25, 1837—The bill “ imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, 
on public officers,” being under consideration— 
Mr. CLAY rose and addressed the Senate up- 

wards of three hours. We cannot undertake to re- 

port all that he said. We must content ourselves 
with exhibiting a view of his argument, employing 
generally the language in which it was expressed. 

He commeneed by observing that, feeling an anx- 
ions desire to see some effectual pian presented to 
correct the disorders in the currency, and to restore 
the prosperity of the country he had ‘avoided pre- 
cipitating himself into the debate now in progress, 
that he might attentively examine every remedy 
that should be proposed, and impartially weigh 
every consideration urged in its support. No pe- 
riod had ever existed in this country, in which the 
future was covered by a darker, denser, or more 
impenetrable gloom. None, in which the duty was 
so imperative to discard all passion and prejudice, 
all party ties, and previous bias, and look exclu- 
sively to the good of our afflicted country. In one 
respect—and he thought it a fortunaie one—our 
present difficulties are distinguishable from former 
domestic troubles, and that is their universality. 

They are feit, it is true, in different degrees, but 

they reach every section, every State, every interest, 

almost every man in the Union. AH feel, see, hear, 
know their existence. As they do not array, like 
our former divisions, one portion of the confeder- 
acy against another, itis to be hoped that common 
sufferings may lead to common sympathies and corm- 
mon counsels, and that we shall, at no distant day, 
be able to see a clear way of deliverance. If the 
present state of the country were produced by the 
fault of the People; if it proceeded from their 
wasteful extravagance and their indulgence of a 
reckless spirit of ruinous speculation; if public 
measures had no agency whatever in bringing it 
about, it would nevertheless be the duty of Govern- 
ment to exert all its energies and to employ all its 
legitimate powers to devise an efficacious remedy. 

But if our present deplorable condition has sprung 

from our rulers; if it is to be clearly traced to their 

acts and operations, that duty becomes infinitely 
more obligatory; and Government would be faith- 
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less to the highest and most solenin of human trasts 
should_-it neglect to perform. And it is not too troe 
that the evils which surround us arè to be ascribed 
to those who have had the conduct. of our public: 
affairs? : ee 

In glancing at the past, (continued Mr, ‘C.) no~ 
thing can be further from my intention than to ex~ 
cite angry feelings, or to find grounds of reproach. 
It would be far more congenial to my wishes that, 
on this occasion, we should forget all former un- 
happy divisions and animosities:. But, in order to 
discover how to get out of our difficulties, we must 
ascertain, if we can, how we got into them. 

Prior to that series of unfortunate measures 
which had for its object the:overthrow of the Bank 
of the United States and the discontinuance of its 
fiscal agency for the Government, no People upon 
earth ever enjoyed a better currency, or had ex- 
changes better regulated, than the People of the 
United States. Our monetary system appeared to 
have attained as great perfection as any thirg hu- 
man can possibly reach.: The combination of Uni- 
ted States and local banks presented a true image 
of our system of General and State Governments, 
and worked quite as well. .Not only within the 
country hac we a local and a general currency per- 
fectly sound, but in whatever quarter of the globe 
American commerce had penetrated, ‘there also did 
the bills of the Bank of the United States command 
unbounded credit and confidence. Now we ate in 
danger of having fixed upon us, indefinitely as to 
time, that medium—an irredeemable paper curren- 
ey, Which by the universal consent of the'commer- 
cial world is regarded as the worst. How has this 
reverse come upon us? Can it be doubted that it 
is the result of those measures to which I have ad- 
verted? When at the very moment of adopting 
them, the very consequences which have happened 
were foretold as inevitable, is it necessary to look 
elsewhere for their cause? Never was prediction 
more distinctly made; never was fulfilment more 
literal and exact. f f : 

Let us suppose that those measures had not been 
adopted; that the Bank of the United States had 
been rechartered; that the public deposites had re- 
mained undisturbed; and that the Treasury order ` 
had never issued; is there not every reason to be- 
lieve that we should be now in the enjoyment of a 
sound currency; that the public deposites would be 
now safe and forthcoming; and that the suspension 
of specie payments in May last would not have 
happened ? 

The President’s message asserts that the suspen- 
sion has proceeded from over-action—over-trading 
—the indulgence of-a spirit of speculation produced 
by bank and other facilities. I think this is a view of 
the case entirely too superficial. It would be quite 
as correct and just, in the instance of a homicide 
perpetrated by -the discharge of a gun, to allege 
that the leaden ball, and not the man. who levelled 
the piece, was responsible for the murder. The 
true inquiry is, how came that excessive over-tra- 
ding, and those extensive bank facilities which the 
message describes? Were they not the necessary 
and immediate consequences of the overthrow of 
the bank, and the removal from its custody of the 
public deposites? And is not this proven by the 
vast multiplication of banks, the increase of the line 
of their discounts and accommodations prompted 
and stimulated by Secretary Taney, and the great 
augmentation of their circulation which ensued? 

‘What occurred in the State of Kentucky, in con- 
sequence of the veto of the recharter of the Bank of 
the United States, illustrates its effects throughout 
the Union. That State had suffered greatly by 
banks. It was generally opposed to the re-estab- 
lishment of them. It had found the notes of the 
Bank of the United States answering all the pur- 
poses of a sound currency at home and abroad, and 
it was perfectly contented with them. At the pe- 
riod of the veto, it had but a single bank, of limited 
capital and circulation. After it, the State, reluc- 
tant to engage in the banking system, and still cher- 
ishing hopes of the creation of a new Bank of the 
United States, encouraged by the supporters of the 
late President, hesitated about the incorporation of 
new banks. But, at length, despairing of the estab- 
lishment of a Bank of the United States and finding 
itself exposed to a currency in bank notes from ad- 

acent States, it proceeded to establish banks of its 
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own, and since the veto, since 1833, has incorpora- 
ted for that single State bank capital to the amount 
of ten millions of dollars—a sum equal to the capi- 
tal of the first Bank of the United States created for 
the whole Union! f 

That the local banks, to which the deposites were 
transferred from the Bank of the United States, 
were urged and stimulated freely to discount upon 
them, we have record evidence from the Treasury 
Department, 

The message, to reconcile us to our. misfortunes, 
and tọ exonerate the measures of our own Govern- 
ment from all blame in producing the present state 
of things, refers.to the condition of Europe, and es- 
pecially to that of Great Britain. It alleges, that “ 
in both countries we have witnessed the same re- 
dundancy of paper money, and other facilities of cre- 
dit; the same spirit of speculation; the same par- 
tial. suecesses; the same difficulties and reverses; 
and, at length, nearly the same overwhelming ca~ 
tastrophe.” 

The very clear and able argiment of the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Krve) relieves me from the ne- 
cessity of saying much upon this part of the subject. 
It appears that during the period referred to by the 
message, of 1833-4-5, there was, in fact, no aug- 
mentation, or a very trifling augmentation, of the 
circulation oi the country, and that the message 
has totally misconceived the actual state of things 
in Great Britain. According to the publications to 
which I have had access, the Bank of England in 
fact diminished ils circulation, comparing the first 
with. the last of that period, about 24 millions ster- 
ling; and although the joint-stock and private banks 
increased theirs, the amount of increase was neu- 
tralized by the amount of diminution. 

If the state of things were really identical, or 
similar, in the two countries, it would be fair to 
trace it to similarity of causes. But is that the 
case? In Great Britain a sound currency was pre- 
served by a recharter of the Bank of England about 
the same time that the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States was agitated here. In the United 
States we have not preserved a sound currency, in 
consequence of the veto. If Great Britain were 
near the same catastrophe (the suspension of specie 
payments) which occurred here, she nevertheless 
ESCAPED it; and the difference in the condition 
of the two countries makes all the difference in the 
world. Great Britain has recovered from whatever 
mercantile distresses she experienced: we have not; 
and when shall we? Allis bright and cheerful and 
encouraging in the prospects which lie before her; 
and the reverse is our unfortunate situation. 

. Great Britain has, in truth, experienced only 
those temporary embarrassments which are incident 
to commercial transactions, conducted upon the 
scale of vast magnitude on which hers are carried 
on. . Prosperous and adverse times, action and re- 
action, are the Jot of all commercial countries. 
But our distresses sink deeper; they reach the 
heart, which has ceased to perform its office of 
circulation in the great concerns. of our body 
politie. 

Whatever of embarrassment Europe has recent-" 
ly. experienced may be satisfactorily explained by 
its trade and connexions with the United States. 
The degree of embarrassment has been marked, in 
the commercial countries there, by the degree of 
their connexion. with the United States. All, cr 
almost ail, the great failures in Europe have been 
of houscs engaged in the American trade. Great 
Britain, which, as the Nessage justly observes, 
maintains the closest relations with us, has suffered 
most; France next, and so on, in the order of their 
greaier or less. commercial intercourse with us. 
Most truly was it said by the Senator from Georgia 
that the recent embarrassments of Europe were the 
enibarrassments of a creditor, from whom payment 
was, withheld by the debtor, and from whom the 
precious metals have been unnecessarily withdrawn 
by the policy. of the same debtor. 

Since thentensity of suffering, and the disastrous 
state of things.in this.country, have far transcended 
any thing thathas: occurred in. Europe, we must 
look here.for some peculiar aud more potent causes 
than any which have been.in operation there. They 
are to, be found in that series of measures to which 
I have already adverted. 


cy 


Ist. The veto of the bank. | 

2d. The removal of the deposites, with the urgent 
injunction of Secretary Taney upon the banks to 
enlarge their accommodations. 

3d. The gold bill, and the demand of gold for the 
foreign indemnities. 

4th. The clumsy execution of the. deposite law ; 
and 

5th. The Treasury order of July, 1836. 

: {Here My. Cray went into an examination of 
these measures to show that the inflated condition 
of the country, the wild speculations, which had 
risen to their height when they began to be checked 
by the preparations of the local banks necessary to 
meet the deposite law of June, 1836, the final sus- 
pension of specie payments, and the consequent 
disorders in the currency, commerce, and general 
business of the country, were all to be traced to the 
influence of the measures enumerated. All these 
causes operated immediately, directly, and power- 
fully upon us, and their effects were indirectly felt 
in Europe,] 

The message imputes to the deposite law an 
agency in producing the existing embarrassments. 
This is a charge frequently made by the friends of 
the Administration against that law. It is true that 
the banks having increased their accommodations, 
in conformity with the orders of Secretary Taney, 
it might not have been convenient to recall and pay 
them over for public use. It is true, also, that the 
manner in which the law was executed by the 
Treasury Department, transferring large sums from 
creditor to debtor portions of the country, without 
regard to the commerce or business of the country, 
might have aggravated the inconvenience. But 
what do those who object to the law think ought to 
have been done with the surpluses which had accu- 
mulated, and were daily augmenting to such an 
enormous amount in the hands of the deposite 
banks? Were they to be incorporated with their 
capitals, and remain there for the benefit of the 
stockholders? Was it not proper and just that they 
should be applied to the uses of the People from 
whom they were collected? And whenever and 
however taken from the deposite banks, would not 
inconvenience necessarily happen? 

The message asserts that the Bank of the United 
States, chartered by Pennsylvanta, has not been 
able to save itself or to check other institutions, 
notwithstanding “the still greater strength it has 
been said to possess under its present charter.” That 
bank is now a mere State or local institution. Why 
is it referred to, more than the Bank of Virginia, or 
any other local institution? The exalted station 
which the President fills forbids the indulgence of 
the supposition that the allusion has been made to 
enable the Administration to profit by the prejudices 
which have been excited against it. Was it the 
duty of that bank, more than any other State bank, 
to check the local institutions? Was it not even 
under less obligation to do so than the deposite 
banks, selected and fostered by the General Govern- 
ment? 

But how could the message venture to assert that 
it has greater strength than the late Bank of the 
United States possessed? Whatever may be the 
liberality of the conditions of its charter, it is im- 
possible that any single State could confer upon it 
faculties equal te those granted to the late Bank of 
the United States—first, in making it the-sole de- 
pository of the revenue of the United States; and, 
secondly, in making its notes receivable in the pay- 
ment of all public dues. If a Bank of the United 
Slates bad existed, it would have had ample notice 
of the accumulation of public moneys in the local 
banks, and, by timely measures of precaution, it 
could have prevented the speculative uses to which 
they were applied. Such an institution would have 
been bound, by its relations to the Government, to 
observe its appropriations, and financial arrange- 
ments and wants, and to hold itself always ready 
promptly to meet them. It would have drawn to- 
gether gradually, but certainly, the public moneys, 
however dispersed. Responsibility would have 


weakened or lost by diffusion among some eighty or 


and acting without any effective concert. 
A subordinate but not unimportant cause of the 
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evils which at present encompass us has been-the 
course Of the late Administration towards the com- 
promise act. The great principle of that act, in re~ 
spect to our domestic industry, was its stability. It 
was intended and hoped that, by withdrawing the 
tariff from those annual discussions in Congress, of 
which it had been the fruitful topic, our manufac- 
tures would have a certainty, for a long period, as 
to the measure of protection, extended to them by 
its provisions, which would compensate any reduc- 
tion in the amount contained in prior acts. Fora 
year or two after it was adopted, the late Adminis- 
tration manifested a disposition to respect it, as an 
arrangement which was to be inviolable. But, for 
some time past, it has been constantly threatened 
from that. quarter, and a settled purpose has been 
displayed to disregard its conditions. Those who 
had an agency in bringing it forward, and carrying 
it through Congress, have been held up to animad- 
version; ithas been declared by members, high in 
the confidence of the Administration in both houses, 
to possess no obligatory force beyond any ordinary 
act of legislation, and new adjustments of the tariff 
have been proposed in both houses, in direct con- 
travention of the principles of the compromise ; 
and, at the last session, one of them actually passed 
the Senate, against the most earnest entreaty and 
remonstrance. A portion of the south has nct 
united in these attacks upon the compromise ; and 
I take pleasure in saying that the two Senators from 
South Carolina, especially, have uniformly exhibi'+ 
ed a resolution to adhere to it with perfect honor and 
fidelity. 

The effect of these constant threats and attacks, 
coming from those high in power, has been most in~ 
jurious. They have shown to the manufacturing ir- 
terest that no certain reliance was to be placed up- 
on the steadiness of the policy of the Government, 
no matter under what solemn circumstances it was 
adopted. That interest has taken alarm ; new en- 
terprises have been arrested ; old ones curtailed ;.and 
at this moment it is the most prostrate of all the in 
terests in the country. One-half in amount, as I 
have been informed, of the manufacturers through- 
out the country have actually suspended operations, 
and those who have not chiefly confined themselves 
to working up their stocks on hand. 

The consequence. has been, that we have made 
too little at home, and purchased too much abroad. 
This has augmented that foreign debt, the existence 
of which so powerfully contributed to the suspension, 
and yet forms an obstacle to the resumption of 
specie payments. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catyoun) 
attributed the creation of the surplus revenue to the 
tarif policy, and especially to the acts of 1824 and 
1828. I do not perceive any advantage, on the 
present occasion, in reviving or alluding to the 
former dissensions which prevailed on the subject of 
that policy. They were all settled and quieted by 
the great healing measure (the compromise) to 
which I have referred. By that act I have been 
willing and ready to abide. And I have desired 
only that it should be observed and executed in a 
spirit of good faith and fidelity similar to that by 
which I have been ever actuated towards it. 

The act of 1828 was no measure of the friends 

“of the manufacturers. Its passage was forced by 
a coalition between their secret and open opponents. 
But the system of production of American in- 
dustry did not cause the surplus. It proceeded 
from the extraordinary sales of the publie lands. 
The receipts, from all sources other than that of 
the public lands, and expenditures of the years 
1833-4-5-6, (during which the surplus was accumu- 
lating,) both amount to about eighty-seven millions 
of dollars, thus clearly showing that the customs 
only supplied the necessary means of public dis- 
bursement, and that it was the public domain that 
produced the surplus. 

If the land bill had been allowed to go into ope- 
ration, it would have distributed gradually. and re- 
gularly among the several States the ‘proceeds of 

the public lands, as they would have been received 


been concentrated upon it alone, instead of being |} from time to time. They. would have returned back 


in small streams similar to those by which they had 


ninety local banks, dispersed throughout the country, |} been collected, animating, and improving, and fruc- 


tifying the whole country. There would have been 
no vast surplus to embarrass the Government ; no 
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removal of deposites from the Bank of the United 
States to the deposite banks, to disturb the business 
of the country ; no accumulations in the deposite 
banks of immense sums of public money, augment- 
ed by the circuit it was performing between the 
land offices and the banks, and the banks and the 
land offices ; no occasion for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to lash the deposite banks into the grant 
of inordinate accommodations; and possibly there 
would have been no suspension of specie payments. 
But that bill was suppressed by a most extraordi- 
nary and dangerous exercise of Executive power. 

The cause of our present difficulties may be stat- 
ed in another way. During the late Administration 
we have been deprived of the practical benefit of a 
free Government; the forms, it is true, remained 
and were observed, but the essence did not exist. 
In a free, or self-government, the collected wisdom, 
the aggregate will of the whole, or at least-of a 
majority, moulds and directs the course of public 
affairs. Ina despotism, the will of a single indi- 
vidual governs. In a practically free Government, 
the nation controls the Chief Magistrate; in an 
arbitrary Government the Chief Magistrate controls 
the nation, And has not this been our situation in 
the period mentioned? Has not one man forced 
his own will on the nation? Have not all those 
disastrous measures—the veto of the bank; the 
removal of the deposites; and rejection of the 
land bill;. and the Treasury order, which have 
led to our present unfortunate condition, been 
adopted, in spite of the wishes of the country, and 
in opposition, probably, to those of the dominant 
party itself? 

Our misfortune has not been the want of wisdom, 
but of firmness. The party in power would not 
have governed the country very ill, if it had been 
allowed its own way. Its fatal error has been to 
lend its sanction, and to bestow its subsequent ap- 
plause and support upon Executive acts which, in 
their ‘origin, it previously deprecated or condemned. 
We'have been shocked and grieved to see whole 
legislative bodies and communities approving and 
lauding the rejection. of the very measures which 
previously they had unanimously recommended! 
To see whole States abandoning their long-cherish- 
ed policy and best interests in subserviency to Exe- 
cutive pleasure! And the numberless examples of 
individuals who have surrendered their indepen- 
dence, must inflict pain in every patriot bosom. A 
single case. forces itself upon my recollection as an 
illustration, to which I do not avert from any un- 
kind feelings towards the gentleman to whom I re- 
fer, between whom and myself civil and courteous 
relations have ever existed. The memorial of the 
late Bank of the United States praying for a re- 
charter was placed in his hands, and he presented it 
to the Senate. He carried the: recharter through 
the Senate. The veto came; and, in two or three 
weeks afterwards, we behold the same Senator at 
‘the head of an assembly of the People in the State 
House Yard, in Philadelphia, applauding the veto, 
and condemning the bank—condemning his own 
act! Motives lie beyond the reach of the human 
eye, and it does not belong to me to say what 


they were which prompted this self-castigation, ` 


and this praise of the destruction of his own 
work; but il is impossible to. overlook the fact 
that this same Senator, in due time, received from 
the author of the veto the gift of a splendid foreign 
mission ! 

The moral deducible from the past is, that our 
free institutions are superior to all others, and can 
be preserved in their purity and excellence only 
upon the stern condition that we shall forever hold 
the obligations of patriotism paramount to all the 
ties of party, or to individual dictation; and that 
we shall never openly approve what we secretly 
condemn. 

Tn this rapid, and, I hope, not fatiguing review 
of the causes which I think have brought upon 
us existing embarrassments, I repeat that it has 
been for no purpose of reproaching or criminating 
those who have had the conduct of our public 
affairs; but. to discover the means by which the 
present crisis has been produced, with a view to 
ascertain, if possible, what (which is by far much 
more important) should be done by Congress to 
avert its injurious effects. And this brings me to 
consider the remedy proposed by the Administration. 
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The great evil under which the country labors iS 


. the suspension. of the banks to pay specie, the total 


derangement in all domestic: exchanges, and the 


paralysis which has come over the whole business | 


of. the country. In regard to the currency, it is not 
that a given amount of bank notes will not now 
command as much asthe same amount of specie 
would have done prior to the suspension ; but it is 
the future, the danger of an inconvertible paper 
money being indefinitely or permanently fixed upon 
the People, that fills them with apprehensions. Our 


great object should be to re-establish a. sound cur- ` 


rency, and thereby to restore the exchanges, and re- 
vive the business of the country. 

The first impression which the measures brought 
forward by the Administration make is, that they 
consist of temporary expedients, looking to the sup- 
ply of the necessities of the Treasury; or, so far 
as any of them possess a permanent character, its 
tendency is rather to aggravate than alleviate the 
sufferings of the People. None of them proposes 
to rectify the disorders in the actual] currency of the 
country; but the People, the States, and their banks, 
are left to shift for themselves as they may or can. 
The Administration, after having intervened be- 
tween the States and their banks, and taken them 
into the Federal service, without tae consent of the 
States ; after having puffed and praised them; after 
having brought them, or contributed to bring them, 
into their present situation, now suddenly turns its 
back upon them, leaving them to their fate! It is 
not content with that; it must absolutely discredit 
their issues. And the very People who were told 
by the Administration that these banks would sup- 
ply them with a better currency, are now left to 
struggle as they can with the very curfency which 
the Government recommended to them, but which 
it now refuses itself to receive! 

The professed object of the Administration is to 
establish what it terms the currency of the Consti- 
tution, which it proposes to accomplish by restrict- 
ing the Federal Government, in all receipts and 
payments, to the exclusive use of specie, and by re- 
fusing all bank paper, whether convertible or not. 
It disclaims all purposes of crippling or putting 
down. the banks of the States; but we shall better 
determine the design or the effect of the measures 
recommended by considering them together, as one 
system. 

1. The first is the sub-Treasuries, which are to 
be made the depositories of all the specie collected 
and paid out for the service of the General Govern- 
ment, discrediting and refusing all the notes of the 
States, although payable and paid in specie. 

2. A bankrupt.law for the United States, levelled 
at all the State banks, and authorizing the seizure 
of the effects of any of them that stop payment, and 
the administration of their effects under the Federal 
authority exclusively. 

3. A particular Jaw for the District of Columbia, 
by which all the Corporations and People of the 
District, under severe pains and penalties, are pre- 
hibited from circulating, sixty days after the passage 
of the law, any paper whatever not convertible into 
specie on demand, and are made liable to prosecu- 
tion by indictment. 

4. And lastly, the bill to suspend the payment of 
the fourth instalment to the States, by the provisions 


` of which the deposite banks indebted to the Govern- 


ment. are placed at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. i 

Itis impossible to consider this system without 
perceiving that it is aimed at, and, if carried out, 
must terminate in, the total subversion of the State 
banks; and that they will be all placed at the 
mercy of the Federal Government. It is in vain 
to protest that there exists no design against them. 
The effect of these measures cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

And why this new experiment or untried expedi- 
ent? The People of this country are tired of ex- 
periments. Ought not the Administration itself to 
cease with them? Ought it not to tale warning 
from the events of recent elections? Above ali, 
should not the Senate, constituted as it now is, be 
the last body to lend itself to further experiments 
upon the business and happiness of this great Peo- 
ple? According to the latest expression of public 
opinion in the several States, the Senate is no longer 
a true exponent of the will of the States or of the 


People. If it were, there. would be thirty-two or 
thirty-four Whigs to eighteen or twenty friends of 
the Administration. T Jf ated, . Ae: 

Is it desirable to banish a convertible paper me-+ 
dium, and to substitute the precious, metals .ag;the 
sole currency to be used in all the’ vast--extent of 
varied business of this entire country ? -d think not, 
The quantity of precious metals in the world, look« 
ing to our fair distributive share of them, is wholly 
insufficient. A convertible paper is a great time- 
saving and Jabor-saving instrument, independent.of 
its superior advantages in transfers and remittances. 
A friend, no longer ago than yesterday, informed 
me of a single bank whose payments and receipts 
in one day amounted to two millions of dollars. 
What time would not have been necessary tu count 
such a. vastsum? The payments, in the circle of 
a year, in the city of New York, were estimated 
several years ago at fifieen hundred millions: How 
many men and how many days would be necessary 
to count suchasum? A young, growing, and en- 
terprising People, like those of the United States, 
more than any other, need the use of those credits 
which are incident to a sound paper system, Credit 
is the friend of indigent. merit. Of all nations, 
Great Britain has most freely used the. credit 
system; and of all she is the most prosperous. 
We must cease to be a commercial People; we 
must. separate, divorce ourselves from the. com- 
mercial world, and throw ourselves back for centu- 
ries, if we restrict our business to the. exclusive use 
of specie. 

It is objected against a convertible paper system, 
that it is liable to expansions and contractions; and 
that the consequence is the rise and fall of prices, 
and sudden fortunes or sudden ruin. But it is the 
importation or exportation of specie, which forms 
the basis of paper, that occasions these fluctuations. 
If specie alone were the medium of circulation, the 
same importation or exportation of it would male 
it plenty or scarce, and affect prices in. the same 
manner, : The nominal or apparent. prices: might 
vary in figures, but the sensation upon. the commu- 
nity would be as great in the one case as in the 
other. These alternations do not result, therefore, 
from the nature of the medium, whether that: be 
specie exclusively, or paper convertible into specie, 
but from the operations of commerce. Itiscommerce, 
at last, that is chargeable with expansions and.con- 
tractions; and against. commerce, and not its instru- 
ment, should opposition be directed. 

I have heard it urged by the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Carnoux) with no little surprise, in 
the course of this debate, that a convertible paper 
would not answer for a currency, but that the true 
standard of value was to be found in a. paper me- 
dium not convertible into the precious metals. If 
there be, in regard to currency, one truth which the * 
united experience of the whole commercial world 
had established, I had supposed it to be that emis- 
sions of pure paper money constituted the very 
worst of all conceivable species of currency. The 
objections to it are: First, that itis impracucable to 
ascertain, a priori, what amount can be issued with- 
out depreciation; and, secondly, that there is no ad- 
equate securily, and, in the nature of things, none 
can exist, against excessive issues The paper mo- 
ney of North Carolina, to which the Senator refer- 
red, according to the information which I have re- 
ceived, did depreciate. It was called Proc., an ab- 
breviation of the authority under which it was put 
forth, and it took one anda half and sometimes two 
dollars of proc. to purchase one in specie. But if 
any one desires to understand perfectly the opera- 
tion of a purely paper currency, let him study the 
history of the Bank of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. It was established about 15 or 16 years 
ago, with the consent of the majority of the people 
of that State. It is winding up and closing lis ca- 
reer, with the almost unanimous approbation of the 
whole people. It had-an authority to issue, and 
did issue, notes to the amount of about two millicns 
of dollars. ‘These notes, upon their face, purpert- 
ed an obligation of the bank to pay the holder, on 


‘demand, the amount in specie; but it was well 


known that they would not be so paid. As ase- 
curity for their ultimate payment, there were, Ist, 
the notes of individuals supposed to be well secured, 
: every note put out by the bank being represented 
` by an individual note discounted. 2d. The fonds 
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of the State in a prior State bank, amounting to 
about halfa million of dolars. 3d. The proceeds 
of a large body of waste lands belonging’ to the 
State. And 4th. The annual revenue of the State 
and public dues, all of which were payable in the 
notes of the Commonwealth Bauk: f 
Notwithstanding this apparently solid provision 
for the redemption of the notes of the bank, they 
began to depreciat> shortly after it commenced ep- 
eration, and in the course of a few months they 
sunk as low as fifty per cent.—two dollars for one 
specie dollar. They continued depreciated for a 
long time, until after large amounts of them were 
- called'in and burnt. They-then rose in value, and 
now, when there is only some fifty or one hundred 
thousand dollars out, they have risen to about par. 
This is owing to the demand for them, created by 
the wants of the remaining debtors to the bank, and 


their receivability in payment of taxes. The re- - 


sult of the experirnent is, that, although it is possi- 
ble to sustain at about par a purely paper medium 
to some amount, if the legislative authority which 
creates it will also create a demand for it, it is im- 
practicable to adjust the proportions of supply and 
demand so as to keep it at par; and that the tenden- 
cy is always to an excess of issue. The result, 
with the people of Kentucky has been a general 
conviction of the mischiefs of all issues of an irre- 
deemable paper medium. 

Is it practicable for the Federal Government to 
put down the State banks, and to introduce an ex- 
clusive metallic currency? In the operations of 
this Government, we should ever bear in mind that 
political power is distributed between it and the 
States, and that, whilst our duties are few and clear- 
ly defined, the great mass of legislative authority 
abides with the States. Their banks exist without 
us, independent of us, and in spite of us. We have 
no constitutional power or right to put them down. 
Why, then, seek their destruction, openly or secret- 
ly, directly or indirectly, by discrediting their issues, 
and by bankrupt laws, and bills of pains and pen- 
alties? What are these banks now so decried and 
denounced? Intruders, aliens, enemies that have 
found their way into the bosom of our country 
against our will? Reduced to their elements, and 
«Ahe analysis shows that they consist: Ist, of stock- 
holders; 2d. debtors; and 3d. bill-holders and other 
creditors. In some one of these three relations, a 
large majority of the People of the United States 
stand. In making war upon the banks, therefore, 
you wage war upon the People of the United States. 
It is not a mere abstraction that you would kick, 
and cuff, and bankrupt and destroy, buta sensitive, 
generous, confiding people, who are anxiously tnrn- 
ing their eyes towards you, and imploring relief. 
Every blow that you inflict upon the banks reaches 
them. Press the banks and you press them. 

True wisdom, it scems to me, requires that we 
should not seek after, if we could discover, unat- 
tainable abstract perfection; but should look to what 
is practicable in human affairs, and accommodate 
our legislation to the irreversible condition of things. 
Since the States and the People have their banis 
and will have them, and since we have no consti- 
tutional authority to put them down, our duty is to 
come to their relief when in embarrassment, and to 


exert allour legitimate powers to sustain and ena-- 


ble them to perform, in the most beneficial manner, 
the purposes of their institution. We should-em- 
bank, not destroy, the fertilizing stream which some- 
times threatens an inundation. 

We are told that it is necessary to Separate, di- 
vorce the Government from the banks. Let us not 
be deluded by sounds. §enators might as well talk 
of separating the Government from the States, or 
from the People, or from the country. “We are all 
---People—States-——Union—banks bound up and 
interwoven together, united in fortune and destiny, 
and all, all entitled to the protecting care of a pa- 
rental Government. You may as well attempt to 
make the Government breathe a different air, drink 
a different water, be litand warmed by a different 
sun from the People! A hard-money Government 
and a paper-money People! A Government, an 
official corps—the servants of the People—glitter- 
ing in gold, and. the People themselves, their mas- 
ters, buried in ruin, and surrounded with rags. 

_ No pradent or practical Government will in its 
measures rug counter to the long settled habits and 
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usages of the People. Religion, language, laws, | 
the established currency and business of a whole 
country, cannot -be easily or suddenly uprooted. 
After the denomination of our coin was changed to 
dollars and cents, many years elapsed before the 
old method of keeping accounts, in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, was abandoned... And, to this day, 
there are probably some men of the last century 
who adhere to it. If a fundamental change be- 
comes necessary, it should not be sudden, but con- 
ducted by slow and cantious degrees. The People 
of the United States have been always a paper mo- 
ney People. It was paper money that carried us 
through the Revolution, established our liberties, 
and made usa free and independent People. And, 
if the experience of the revolutionary war convin- 
ced our ancestors, as we are convinced, of the evils 
of an irredeemable paper medium, it was put aside 
only to give place to that convertible paper which 
has so powerfully contributed to our rapid advance- 
ment, prosperity, and greatness. 

The proposed substitution of. an exclusive metal- 
lic currency to the mixed medinm with which we 
have been so long familiar, is forbidden by the prin- 
ciples of -eternal justice. Assuming the currency 
of the country to consist of two-thirds of paper and 
one of specie; and assuming also that the money 
of a country, whatever may be its component parts, 
regulates all values, and expresses the true amount 
which the debtor has to pay to his creditor, the ef- 
fect of the change upon that relation, and upon the 
property of the country, would be most ruinous. 
All property would be reduced iù value to one-third 
of its present nominal amount; and every debtor 
would, in effect, have to pay three times as much 
as he had contracted for. The pressure of our 
foreign debt would be three times as great as it is, 
whilst the six hundred millions, which is about the 
sum now probably due to the banks.from the Peo- 
ple, would be multiplied into eighteen htindred mil- 
lions. 

Bat there are some more specific objections to 
this project of sub-Treasuries, whieh deserve to be 
noticed. ‘The first is its insecurity. The sub- 
Treasurer and his bondsmen constitute the only 
guaranty for the safety of the immense sums of 
public money which pass through his hands. Is 
this to be compared with that which is possessed 
through the agency of banks? The collector, who 
is to be the sub-Treasurer, pays the money to the. 
bank, and the bank to the disbursing officer. Here 
are three checks; you propose to destroy two of 
them, and that most important of all, the bank, 
with its machinery of president, directors, cashier, 
teller and clerks, all of whom are so many senti- 
nels. At the very moment when the Secretary of 
the Treasury tells us how well kis sub-Treasury 


system works, he has communicated to Congress a | 


circular, signed by himself, exhibiting his distrust 
in it; for he directs in that circular that the public 
moneys, when they amount to a large sum, shall 
be specially deposited with those very banks which 
he would repudiate. In the State of Kentucky, 
(other gentlemen can speak of their respective 
States,) although it has existed but about forty-five 
years, three Treasurers, selected by the Legislature 
for their established characters of honor and probity, 
proved faithless. And the history of the delinquen- 
cy of one is the history of all. It commenced in 
human weakness, yielding to earnest solicitations 
for temporary loans, with the most positive assur- 
ances of a punctual return, In no instance was 
there originally any intention to defraud the public. 
We should not expose poor weak human nature 
to such temptations. How easy willit be, as has 
been done, to indemnify the sureties out of the 
public money, and squander the residue? 

2. Then there is the liability to favoritism. In 
the receipts, a political partisan or friend may be 
accommodated in the payment of duties, in the dis- 
bursement, in the purchase of bills, in drafts upon 
convenient and favorable offices, and in a thous- 
and ways. 

3. The fearful increase of Executive patronage. 
Hundreds and: thousands of new officers are to be 
created ; for this bill isa mere commencement of 
the system, and all are to be placed under the di- 


_ rect control of the President. 


‘The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Carnoux) 
thinks that the Executive is now weak, and that no 


danger is to be apprehended from its patronage. I 
wish to God I could see the subject in the same 
light that he does. 1 wish that I could feel free 
from that alarm at Executive encroachments by 
which he and I were so recently animated. When 
and how, let me ask, has that power, lately so. fear- 
ful and. formidable, suddenly become so weak and 
harmless? Where is that corps of one hundred 
thousand office-holders and dependents, whose or- 
ganized strength, directed by the will of a single 
man, was lately held up in such vivid colors and 
powerful language by a report made by the Senator 
myself? When were they disbanded? What 
has become of proscription? Its victims may be 
exhausted, but the spirit and the power which sac- 
rificed them remain unsubdued. What of the dis- 
missing power? What of the veto? Of that prac- 
tice of withholding bills, contrary to the Constitution, 
still more reprehensible than the abuses of the veto? 
Of Treasury orders, put in foree and maintained in 
defiance and contempt of the legislative authority ? 
And, although last, not least, of that expunging 
power which degraded the Senate, and placed it at 
the feet of the Executive? 

Which of all these enormous powers and pre- 
tensions has the present Chief Magistrate disavow- 
ed? So far from disclaiming any one of them, 
has he not announced his intention to follow in the 
very footsteps of his predecessor? And has he 
not done it? Was it against the person of Andrew 
Jackson that the Senator from South Carolina so 
ably co-operated with us? No, sir, no, sir, no. It 
was against his usurpations, as we believed them, 
against his arbitrary administration, above all, 
against that tremendous and frightful augmenta- 
tion of the power of the executive branch of’ the 
Government, that we patriotically but vainly con- 
tended. The person of the Chief Magistrate is 
changed, but there stands the Executive power, 
perpetuated in all its vast magnitude, undiminish- 
ed, re-asserted, and overshadowing all the other 
departments of the Government. Every trophy 
which the late President won from them now de- 
corates the Executive mansion. Every power, 
which he tore from a bleeding Constitution, is now 
in the Executive armory, ready, as time and occa- 
sion may prompt the existing incumbent, whoever 
he may be, to be thundered against the liberties of 
the People. 

Whatever. may have been the motives or the 
course of: others, I owe it to myself and to truth to 
say, that, in deprecating the election of General 
Andrew Jackson to the office of Chief Magistrate, 
it was not from any private considerations, but be- 
cause I considered it would be a great calamity to 
my country ; and that, in whatever opposition I 
made to. measures of his administration, which 
more than realized my very worst apprehensions, 
I was guided solely by a sense of public duty. And 
1 do now declare my solemn and unshaken convic- 
tion that, until the Executive power, as enlarged, 
extended, and consolidated by him, is reduced with- 
in its true constitutional limits, there is no per- 
manent security for the liberties and happiness of 
this People. 

4. Lastly, pass this bill, and whatever divorce 
its friends may profess to be its aim, that. perilous 
union of the purse and the sword, so justly dreaded 
by our British and revolutionary ancestors, be- 
comes absolute and complete. ` And who can 
doubt it who knows that over the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, and every sub-T'reasur- 
er, the President claims the power to exercise un- 
controlled sway? To exact implicit obedience to 
his will 2 

The message states that, in the process both of 
collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
the officers who perform it act under the Execu- 
tive commands ; and it argues that, therefore, the 
custody also of the Treasury might as well be con- 
fided to the Executive care. I think the safer con- 
clusion is directly opposite. The possession of ‘so 
much power over the national treasury is just cause 
of regret, and furnishes a strong reason for di- 
minishing it, if possible, but none for its increase, 
none for giving the whole power over the purse to 
the Chief Magistrate. 

Hitherto I have considered this scheme of sub- 
Treasuries as if it was only what its friends repre- 
sent it—a system solely for the purpose of collect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the public money, in 
specie exclusively, without any bank agency what- 
ever. Bat it is manifest that it is destined to be- 
come, if it be not designed to be, a vast and rami- 
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fied connexion of Government banks, of which the 


principal will be at Washington, and every sub- 
Treasurer will be a branch. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to draw on the several sub-Treasarers in 
payment for all the disbursements of Government. 
No law restricts him as to the amount or form of 
his drafts or checks. He may throw them into 
amounts suited to the purposes of circulation, and 
give them all the appearance and facilities of bank 
notes. Of all the branches of this system, that at 
New York will be the most important, since about 
one-half of the duties is collected there. Drafts 
on New York are at par, or command’a premium 
from every point of the Union. It is the great 
money centre of the country. Issued in convenient 
sums, they will circulate throughout the whole 
Union as bank notes, and, as long as confidence is 
reposed in them, will be preferred to the specie 
which their holders have aright todemand. They 
will supply. a general currency, fill many of the 
channels of circulation, be a. substitute for notes of 
the Bank of the United States, and supplant, to a 
great extent, the use of bank notes. The necessities 
of the Peoplé will constrain them to use them. In 
this way, they will rernain a long time in circula- 
tion; and in a few years we shall see an immense 
portion of the whole specie of the country concen- 
trated in the hands of the branch bank—that is, the 
sub-Treasurer, at New York, and represented by 
an equal amount of Government paper dispersed 
throughout the country. The responsibility of the 
sub-Treasurer will be consequently greatly increa- 
sed, and the Government will remain bound to 
guaranty the redemption of all the drafts, checks, 
or notes, (whatever may be their denomination) 
emitted upon the faith of the money in his custody, 
and, of course, will be subject to the hazard of the 
loss of the amount of specie in the hands of the 
sub-Treasurer. If, in the commencement of this 
system, the holders of this Government paper shall 
be required to present it for payment in coin, with- 
in a specified time, it will be found inconvenient or 
impracticable to enforce the restriction, and it will 
be ultimately abandoned. 


Is the Senate prepared to consent to place not - 


only all the specie that may be collected for the re- 
venue of the country, atthe will of the President, 
or; which is the same thing, in the custody of per- 
sons acting in obedience to his wiil, but to put him 
at the head of the most powerful and influential 
system of Government banks that ever existed? 

It is said, in the message, that Governmentis not 
bound to supply the country with the exchanges 
which are necessary to the transaction of its busi- 
ness. But was that the language held during the 

rogress of the contest with the late Bank of the 
United States? Was not the expectation held out 
to the People that they would be supplied with a 
better currency, and with better regulated ex- 
change? And did not-both the late President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury dwell, with particu- 
lar satisfaction, in several messages and reports, 
upon the improvement of the currency, the greater 
amount in exchange, and the reduction of the rates, 
under the operation of the State bank system, than 
existed under the Bank of the United States? In- 
stead of fulfilling the, promises then held out, the 
Government now wraps itself in its dignity—tells 
the People that they expect too much of it; that it 
is not its business to furnish exchanges; and that 
they may look to Europe for the manner in which, 
through the agency of private bankers, the com- 
merce and business of its countries are supplied 
with exchange. We are advised to give up our 
American mode of transacting business, through 
the instrumentality of banking corporations, in 
which the interests of the rich and the poor are 
happily blended, and to establish bankers similar to 
the Hopes, the Barings, the Rothschilds, the Hotin- 
guers, of Europe; houses which require years or 
ages to form and to put-in suecessful operation, 
and whose vast overgrown capitals, possessed by the 
rich exclusively of the poor, control the destiny of 
nations and determine the fate of empires! 

Having, I think, Mr. President, shown that the 
project of the Administration is neither desirable 
nor practicable, nor within the constitutional power 
of the General Government, nor just ; and that it 
is contrary to the habits of the People of the United 
States, and is dangerous to their liberties, I might 
here close my remarks; but I conceive it to be the 
duty of a patriotic opposition not to confine itself 
merely to urging objections against measures to 
promote the general prosperity, brought forward by 
those in power, It hasfurther and higher duties to 
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perform. There may be circumstances in which 
the opposition is bound formally to prevent such 
measures as, in ils judgment, are demanded by the 
exigency of the times; but if it has just reason to 
believe that they would be unacceptable to those 
who alone can adopt them, and give them effect, the 
opposition will discharge its duty by ‘suggesting 
Whal it believes ought to be done for the public 
good. 

I know, sir, that I have friends whose partiality 
has induced them to hope that I would ‘be able to 
bring forward some healing measure tor the disor- 
ders which unhappily prevail, that might prove ac- 
ceptable. I wish to God that I could realize this 
hope; but I cannot. The disease is of such an 
alarming character, as to require more skill than I 
possess; and I regret to be compelled to fear that 
there is no effectual remedy but that which isin the 
hands of the suffering patient himself. 

Still, under a deep sense of the obligation to 
which I have referred, I declare that, after the 
most deliberate and anxious consideration of which 
I am capable, I can conceive of no adequate reme- 
dy which does not comprehend a National Bank as 
an essential part. It appears to me that a National 
Bank, with such modifications as experience has 
pointed out, and particularly such as would limit 
its profits, exclude foreign influence in the govern- 
ment of it, and give publicity to its transactions, is 
the only safe and certain remedy that can be adopt- 
ed. The great want of the country is, a general 
and uniform currency, and a point of union, a 
sentinel, a regulator of the issues of the local 
banks; and that would be supplied by such an in- 
stitution. 

Tam not going now to discuss, as an original 
question, the constitutional power of Congress to 
establish a national bank. In human affairs there 
are some questions, and I think this is one, that 
ought to be held as terminated. From several de- 
cisions of Congress affirming the power, the con- 
currence of every other department of the Gov- 
ernment, the approbation of the People, the con- 
currence of both the great parties into which the 
country has been divided, and forty years of pros- 
perous experience with such a bank, appear to me 
to settle the controversy, if any controversy is ever 
tobe settled. Twenty-two years ago, Mr. Madison, 
whose opposition to the first Bank of the United 
nar is well known, in a message to Congress, 
said : 

“ Waiving the question of the constitutional au- 
thority of the Legislature, to establish an incorpo- 
rated bank, as being precluded, in my judgment, 
by repeated recognitions, under varied circumstan- 
ces, of the validity of such an institution, in acts of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
the Government, accompanied by indications, in 
different modes, of a correspondence of the general 
will of the nation; the proposed bank does not ap- 
pear to be calculated to answer the purposes of re- 
viving the public credit, of providing a national 
medium of circulation, and of aiding the Treasury 
by facilitating the indispensable anticipations of 
revenue, and by affording to the public more dura- 
ble loans.” 

To all the considerations upon which he then 
relied, in treating it as a settled question, are now 
to be added two distinct and distant subsequent ex- 
pressions of the deliberate opinion of a republican 
Congress, two solemn decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, twenty years of .suc- 
cessful experience, and disastrous consequences 
quickly following the discontinuance of the bank. 

I have been present, as a member of Congress, 
on the occasion of the termination of the charters 
of both the Banks of the United States; took part 
in the discussion to which they gave rise, and had 
an opportunity of extensively knowing the opin- 
ions of members; and I declare my deliberate con- 
viction that, upon neither was there one-third of the 
members in either House who entertained the opin- 
ion that Congress did not possess the constitutional 
power to charter a bank. 

But it is contended, that, hewever indispensable 
a Bank of the United States may be to the restora- 
tion of the prosperity of the country, the President’s 
opinion against it opposes an insuperable obstacle 
to the establishment of such an institution. It will 
indeed be unfortunate if the only measure which 
can bring relief to the People, should be prevented 
by the Magistrate, whose elevated station should 
render him the most anxious man in the nation to 
redress existing grievances. 

The opinion of the President which is relied 
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upon, is, that contained in his. celebrated: letter to : 
the Hon. 8. Williams, and that which is expressed 
in the message before us. I must say, with all pro- 
per deference, that no man, prior to or after his’ 
election to the Chief Magisiracy, has a right to 
say, in advance, that he would not approve of a 
particular bill, if it were passed by Congress.’ An 
annunciation of such a purpose is premature, and 
contrary to the spirit, if not the expréss provision ‘ 
of the constitution. According to that instrument, - 
the participation of the President in the legistative 
power—his right to pass upon a bill—is subsequent, 
and not previous, to the deliberations of Congress. 
The constitutional provision is, that, when a bill 
shall have passed both Houses, it shall be present- 
ed to the President for his approval or rejection: 
His right td pass upon it, results from the presenta- 
tion of the bill, and ‘is not acquired until it is pre- 
sented. "What would be thought of the judge who; 
before a cause is brought before the court, should 
announce his intention to decide in favor of a - 
named party ? Or of the Senate, which shares'the 
appoinung power, if it should, before a nomination 
of a particular individual is made for an office, pass 
a resolution that it wouid not approve the nomina- 
tion of that individual ? y 

It is clear that the President places his repug- 
nance to a Bank of the United States, mainly upon 
the ground that the popular will has been twice 
“solemnty and unequivocally expressed” against it. 
In this, I think the Presidentis mistaken. The two’ 
occasions to which he is understovd to refer, are 
the eleetion of Gen. Andrew Jackson in 1832, and 
in his own. election in 1836. Now, as to the first, 
there was not, before it took place, any unequivocal 
expression of the opinion of the laie President 
against a national bank. There was, in fact, a con- 
trary expression. In the veto message, President 
Jackson admitted the public convenience of abant; 
stated that he did no: find in the renewed charter 
such modifications as could secure his approbation, 
and added that, if he had been re to, he could 
have furnished the model of a bank that would 
answer the purposes of such an institution. In sup- 
porting his re-election, therefore, the People did not 
intend, by the exercise of their suffrage, to deprive 
themselves of a national bank. On the contrary, it 
is within my own knowledge, that many voted for 
him who believed in the necessity of a bank qnite as 
muchas I do. And I am periecily persuaded that 
thousands and tens of thousands sustained his re- 
election under the full expectation that a national 
bank would be established during his second term. 

Nor, sir, can E think that the election ot the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate ought to be taken as evidence 
that the People are againsta bank. The most that 
fairly ean be asserted is, that he was elected, the 
expression of his opinion in the letter. to Mr. Wil- 
liams notwithstanding. The question of the elec- 
tion of a Chief Magistrate is a complex question, 
and one of compensations and comparison. All 
his opinions, all his qualifications are taken into 
consideration, and compared with those of his com- 
petitors. And nothing more is decided by the Peo- 
ple than that the person elected is preferred arnongst 
the several candidates. 'Fhey take him as a man 
takes his wife, for better for worse, with all the good 
and bad opinions and qualities which he possesses. 
You might as well argue that the election of a 
particular person to the office of Chief Magis-. 
trate implies that his figure, form, and appearance 
exhibit the standard of human perfection, as to con- 
tend thatit sanctions and approves every opinion 
which he may have publicly expressed on public 
affairs. It is somewhat ungrateful to the People to 
suppose that the particular opinion of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, in regard to a Bank of the United States, con- 
stituted any, much less the chief recommendation 
of him to their suffrages. It would be more honor- 
able to him and to them to suppose that it proceeded 
from his eminent abilities, and his distinguished 
services at home and abroad. If we are to lock 
beyond them and beyond him, mary believe that 
the most influential cause of his election was the 
endorsement of that: illustrious predecessor, in 
whose footsteps he stands pledged to follow. 

No, sir, no: the simple and naked question of a 
bank or no Bank of the United States, was not sub- 
mitted to the People and “twice solemnly and 
unequivocally” decided against by them. T firmly 
believe that if such a question were now sub- 
mitted to them, the response of a vast majority 
would be in the affirmative. I hope, however, that 
no bank will be established or proposed, unless there 
shall be a clear and undisputed majority of the Peg, 
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le and of the States in favor of-such an institution. 
fthere “be one wanted, and an unequivocal mani- 
festation' be made of the popular will that it is de- 
~sired, a bank will be established. The President’s 
opposition to it is founded principally upon the pre- 
sumed opposition of the People. Let them demon- 


strate that he is mistaken, and be will not separate ` 


‘himself from ‘them. “He is too good a democrat, 
and the tenor of his whole life shows that, whatever 
other divorces he may recommend, the last that he 


would desire would be one between him and the f 


People. Should this not prove to be the case, and 
ifa: majority should not exist sufficiently large to- 
pass a bank charter in spite of the veto, the ultimate 
remedy will remain to the People to change their 
rulers, if their rulers will not change their opinions. 

But, during this debate, it has been contended 
that the establishment of a new Bank of the United 
States would aggravate existing distresses; and that 
the specie necessary to put it in operation could not 
be obtained without prejudice to the local banks. 

‘What is the relief’ for which all hearts are now 
so anxiously throbbing? It is to put the banks again 
in motion; to restore exchanges, and revive the 
drooping business of the country., And what are 
the obstacles? . They are, first, the foreign debt, and, 
secondly, a want of confidence. If the banks were 
to reopen their vaults, it is apprehended that the 
specie would immediately be exported to Europe to 
discharge the foreign debt. Now, if a Bank of the 
United States were established, with a suitable cap- 
ital, the stock of that bank itself would form one of 
the best subjects of remittance; and an amount of- 
it equal to what remains of the foreign debt would 
probably be remitted, retaining at home or drawing 
from abroad the equivalent in specie. 

‘A great, if not the greatest existing evil is the 
want of confidence, not merely in the. Government, 
but in the distant banks, and between. the banks 
themselves. ‘There is no tie or connexion binding 
them together, and (hey are often suspicious of each 
other, To this want of confidence among the 
banks themselves, is to be aseribed that extraordi- 
hary derangement in the exchanges of the country. 
How otherwise can we account for the fact that the 
paper of the banks of Mississippi cannot now be 
exchanged against the paper of the banks of Loni- 
siana, without a discount in the former of ten or fif- 
teen per cent.; nor that of the banks of Nashville, 
without a discount of eight or ten per cent, against 
the paper of the banks of the adjoining State of 
Kentucky? It is manifest that, whatever may be 
the mediuni of circulation, whether it be inconverti- 
ble paper and specie, supposing confidence to exist, 
the rates of exchange in bath cases ought. to be 
nearly the same, But, in times like these, no bank 
will allow its fonds to acewantate, by the operations 
of exchange, at points where no present nse can be 
made of them. 

Now, if a Bank of the United States were esta- 
blished, with a proper capital, and it were made the 
sole depository of the public moneys, and jts notes 
were receivable in all Government dues, it might 
commence operations forthwith, with a small 
amount of specie, perhaps not more than two mil- 
lions. ‘That sum would probably be drawn from 
the community, where it is now hoarded and dor- 
mant; or if it were taken even trom the local banks, 
they would be more than compensated in the secu. 
rity which they would enjoy, by the remittance of 
the stock of the new bank to Europe, as a substitute 
for their specie. 

Such a new bank, once commencing business, 
would form a rallying point; confidence would re- 
vive, exchanges be again regulated, and the business 
and prosperity of the country be speedily restored, 
And it is by no means certain that there would be 
any actual augmentation of the benking capital of 
the country, for it is highly probable that the aggre- 
gate: amount of unsound banks, which can never 
resume specie payments, would be quite equal to 
that of the new bank. ; 

An. auxiliary resolution might be adopted with 
salutary effect, similar to that which was adopted 
in 1816, offering:to the State banks, as a motive to 
resume Specie payments, that their paper should he 
received for the publie dues; or, as their number 
has since that period greatly increased, to make the 
motive more operative, the-offer might be confined 
to one or two banks in each State known to be trust- 
worthy. Let them anda Bank of the United States 
commence Specie payments, and all the other 
sound banks would be constrained, by the ‘united 
force of public opinion and the law, to follow the 
example. a 


If, in contrasting thë two periods of 1817 and 
1837, some advantages for the resumption of specie 
payments existed at the former epoch, others, which 
distinguish the present, greatly préponderate.. At 


the first, there were none, except the existence of a ; 


public debt, and a smaller number of banks. -But 
then an exhausting war had wasted our means. 
Now we have infinitely greater wealth; our re- 
sources are vastly more developed and increased; 
our population nearly doubled; our knowledge of 
the disease much betier; and, what is of the utmost 
importance, a ‘remedy, if applied now, would be 
administered in a much earlier stage of the dis- 
order. 


A general currency, of sound and uniform value, . 


is necessary to the well-being of all parts of the 
confederacy; but it-is indispensable to the interior 
States. The seaboard States have each of them 
banks, whose paper freely circulates within their 
respective limits, and serves all the purposes of 
their business and commerce at their capitals, and 
throughout their whole extent. ‘The variations, in 
the value of this paper, in passing through those 
States, from one commercial metropolis to another, 
are not ordinarily very great. But how are we, of 
the interior, to come to the Atlantic cities to pur- 
chase our supplies of foreign and domestic com- 
modities, without a general medium? The paper 
of our own banks will not be received but at a ru- 
inous discount. We want a general currency, 
which will serve at home, and enable us to carry 
on our accustomed trade with our brethren of the 
Atlantic States. And sucha currency we have a 
right to expect. 

I do not arrogate to myself a right to speak for 
and in behalf of all the western States; but as a 
Senator from one of them, I am entitled to be heard. 
This Union was formed to secure certain general, 
but highly important, objects, of which the common 
defence, commerce, and a uniform currency, were 
leading ones. To the interior States, none is of 
more importance than that of currency. Nowhere 
is the attachment to the Union more ardent than in 
those States; but if this Government should neg- 
lect to perform its duty, the value of the Union will 
become impaired, and its very existence, in process 
of lime, may become endangered. I do believe, 
that, between a sound general currency, and the 


preservation of the Union itself, in full vigor and ` 


perfect safety, there is the most intimate connexion. 

If, Mr. President, the remedies which I have 
suggested were successful, at a former period of 
our history, there is every reason to hope that they 
would again prove efficacious; but let me suppose 
that they should not, and that some unknown cause, 
which could not then, should now, thwart their op- 
eration, we should have, in any event, the consola- 
tion of knowing that we had endeavored to profit 
by the lessons of experience, and if they failed , we 
should stand acquitted in the judgment of the Peo- 
ple. ‘They are heartily tired of visionary schemes 
and wild experiments. They wish to get out of the 
woods, into which they have been conducted, back 
to the plain, beaten, wide road, which they had be- 
fore trodden. 

How, and when, without such measures as I 
have suggested, are the State banks to resume 
specie payments? They never can resume with- 
out concert; and concert springs from confidence ; 
and confidence from knowledge. But what knowl- 
edze can eight hundred banks, scattered over our 
vast territory, have of the actual condition of each 
other? Itis in vain that statements of it be peri- 
odically published. It depends, at last, mainly 
upon the solvency of the debtors to the bank; and 
how, whenever their names are not known, can 
that be aseertained ? i 

Instead of coming to the aid of these prostrate 
institutions, and assisting them by a mild and pa- 
rental exercise of your power, in a mode sanctioned 
and approved by experience, you propose to aban- 
don them and the country totheir fate. Yon pro- 
pose worse: to discredit their paper; to distrust 
them even as special depositories; and to de- 
nounce against them all the pains and penalties of 
bankruptcy. 

How, and when, will they resume specie pay- 
ments? Never, as far as my information extends, 
have exertions been greater than those which the 
banks have generelly made to open again their 
vaults. Itis wonderful that the community should 
have been able to bear, with so much composure 
and resignation, the prodigious curtailments which 
have been made. Confidence re-established, the 
foreign debt extinguished, and a national institution 
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created, most of them could quickly resume specie 
payments. Some of them,urged by a high sense 
of probity, and smarting under severe reproaches, 
will no donbt make the experiment of resuming 
and continuing payment in specie. They may 
even go on a while; but without the co-operation 
of the State banks generally, and without thè co- 
operation of a national bank, itis to be apprehénd- 
ed that they will be again seized with a paralysis. 
It is my deliberate conviction, that the preservation 
of the existence of the State banks themselves, de- 
pends upon the institution of a national bank. It 
1s as necessary. to them as the Union is to the wel- 
fare of the States in our political system. Without 
it, no human being can foresee when we shall 
emerge from the difficulties which surround us. 
It has been my fortune several times to see the 
country involved in great danger ; bat, never before 
have [beheld it encompassed with any more men- 


` acing and portentous. 


Entertaining the views which I have presented, 
it may be asked why I do not at once propose the 
establishment of a national bank. I have already 
adverted to the cause. Constituted as Congress 
now is, E know that such a proposition wotild be 
defeated; and that it would be therefore useless to 
make it. I do not desire to force wpon the Senate, 
or upon the country, against its will, if I could, my 
opiaion, however sincerely and strongly entertain- 
ed. If a national bank be established, its Stability 
and its utility will depend upon the general. con- 
viction which is felt of its necessity. And until 
such a conviction is deeply impressed upon the 
People, and clearly manifested by them, it would, 
in my Judgment, be unwise even to propose a bank. 

Of the scheme of the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives,) I think now as I thought in 1834. Í 
do not believe that any practicable connexion of 
State banks can supply a general currency, be a 
safe depository of the public moneys, or act efficient- 
ly asa fiscal agent of the General Government. 
1 was not then opposed to the State banks in’ their 
proper sphere: ` I thought that they could not be 
relied upon to form exclusively a banking system 
for the country, although they were essential parts 
of a general system, fast A, 

The amendment of the Senator, considered as a 
measure to bring about the resumption of specie 
payments so much desired, I think must fail. The 
motive which it holds out of the receivability, in 
all payments to the Government, of the paper of 
such banks as may resume by a given day, coupled 
with the conditions proposed, is wholly inadequate. 
It is an offer to eight hundred banks; and the rev- 
enue, payment of which, in their notes, is held out 
as the indf&cement, amounts to some twenty . or 
twenty-five millions. To entitle them to the incon- 
Siderable extension of their circulation, which 
would result from the credit given by Government 
to the paper of all of them, they are required to sub- 
mit to a suppression of all noies below five dollars, 
and, at no very distant period, to all below twenty. 
The enlargement of their circulation, produced -b 
making it receivable by Government, would be 
much less than the contraction which would arise 
from the suppression of the prohibited notes, Be- 
sides, if the quality proposed again to be attached 
to the notes of these local banks was insufficient 
to prevent the suspension, how can it be effica- 
cious enough to stimulate a resumption of specie 
payments ? 

I shall, nevertheless, if called upon to give a vote 
between the project of the Administration and the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, vote for 
the latter, because it is harmless, if it effects no 
good, and looks to the preservation of the State 
banks; whilst the other is fraught with mischiefs, 
as I believe, and tends, if it be not designed, to the 
utter destruction of those institutions. But, prefer- 
ring to cither the postponement moved by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I shall, in the first instance, vote 
for that. 

Such, Mr. President, are the views which I en- 
tertain on the present state of our public affairs. It 
is with the deepest regret that I can perceive no 
remedy, but such as is in the hands of the People 
themselves. Whenever they shall impress upon 
Congress a conviction of that which they wish ap- 
plied, they will obtain it, and not before. In the 
mean time, let us go home, and mix with and eon- 
sult our constituents. And do not, I entreat you, 
let us carry with us the burning reproach, that our 
measures here display a selfish solicitude for the 
Government itself, but a cold. and heartless insensi- 
bility to the sufferings of a bleeding people. 
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SPEECH OF MR. KING, 
Or Georeia. 
{As reported in the National Intelligencer.] 
In Senate, September 23, 1837—-On the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositaries, in certain 

cases, òn public officers. i 

Mr. KING said that he had not intended to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject before it until yes- 
terday evening. He had great difficulty in making 
up his mind between the projects urged by different 
gentlemen, and, as he was not satisfied with either 
of them, hehad thought it best to postpone the sub- 
ject till the regular session, and offer some re- 
marks in explanation of his reasons for doing so. 

Two plans where (he said) urged upor the Se- 
nate; one reported by the Committee on Finance, 
as proposed to be amended by the Senator from 
South Carolina; the other the State bank system, 
which had already been tried, and failed: 

As to the last, various apologies had been made 
here and elsewhere, for its failure; and it had been 
insisted that it had not had a fair trial, and, there- 
fore, could not be said properly to have failed. 
The most able and ingenious adyocates and apolo- 
gists of this system that he had heard were his 
friends from Virginia and’ New York. If they had 
not succeeded in convincing the Senate that the 
system should be re-adopted, (with the modifica- 
tions proposed,) conviction might be considered as 
hopeless. He certainly agreed with them, that the 
system had nothad a fair trial. The pets had.cer- 
tainly had a hard time of it under their Executive 
patron; but he had never had confidence in them 
from the beginning, and, in truth, the system had 
never succeeded for one moment. The history of 
the world furnished no instance in which an admi- 
nistrative measure, so vitally interesting to the 
whole community, had been so long sustained by 
a system of mere assumption, deception, and puf- 
fing. Business men were rarely deceived by these 
means; but a large portion of the people were less 
informed, and believed the statements which were 
from time to time imposed upon them. Why, 
(said Mr: K.) I lately saw in one of the numerous 
apologetic essays on this subject, (even when the 
exchanges had got into such confusion as to render 
it impossible to deceive any body,) that the system 
had been one of the most beautiful in its operation 
ever devised by the wisdom of man. The author 
regretted very much that he was not entitled to any 
share of the honor of having first conceived it; 
which honor was all due to the great financial 
wisdom of the ex-President. The fruits of this 
mighty conception had, however, been blasted by 
the stupidity of Congress, who had passed, contra- 
ry to the known willof the Exeentive, the obnoxious 
measure for the distributive deposite with the 
States in June, 1836. A beautiful system, truly, 
for the admininistration of the public finances, that 
should wither at a hint that we should want a 
portion of the public treasure in quarterly instal- 
ments; the first becoming due more than six months 
ahead. But, (said Mr. K.) unfortunately, this bill 
was passed rather too late to afford even a pretext 
to the advocates. of the late President’s experiment. 


I state- to the Senate as a fact coming within my 


own knowledge, that before the distribution bill was 
passed or talked of, the president of a.southern insti- 
tution passed through this eity; with a large amount 
of specie in his possession, on his way to New 
York, there to purchase southern and southwestern 
exchanges. The same operation had been made 
by others. Was such an operation ever made or 
dréamed of during the existence of the Bank of 
the United States before the withdrawal of its 
branches? A beautiful system of exchanges, this, 
which would lead men a thousand miles from home 
to shaąye the commercial paper of their neighbors. 
Here are the evidences of the fulfilment of the 
promises, that the experiment would give us a bet- 
ter currency, safer depositories, and a “cheaper” sys- 
ter ofexchanges. The local banks, whilst the 
deposites in their. vaults were large; the currency 
expanding; and speculation furnishing demands 
for money every where and credits every where, 
afforded exchanges tolerably well between the most 
-commercial points; but the moment these causes 
ceased to operate, and the branches of the United 
States Bank were withdrawn, the exchanges fell 
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into the utmost confusion, and evety pretension af- 
ter this that they were furnishing exchanges as 
cheaply “as the United States Bank ever did,” 
has been mere assumption, and not calculated to 
deceive any business man inthe community. Sir, 
(said he,) I have gone to the very counters of these 
banks and asked for exchange at the published 
rates. The answer generally was, that, “if they 
were drawing,” they would sell at the published 
prices, but they rarely had any to sell. © 

Now, sir, what kind of a profitdo you suppose 
could have induced the strange operation I have 
described? Ihave been informed it frequently 
amounts to 15 and 17 per. cent. sometimes less, but 
always enormous. The operation, if I understand 
it, was this: A bill was purchased in New York on 
the debtor of the.drawer in the South or West, or 
Southwest, at a discount of from 4 to 6 per cent. 
and perhaps sometimes higher. If the bill were 
paid, the purchaser (being established: between the 
drawer and drawee) again sold a bill drawn on the 
fund, and charged a premium; for these great regula- 
tors were in the habit of shaving in every direction. 
They would buy southern funds at a heavy dis- 
count, and sella bill on it at a heavy premium. 
This was the operation if the bill were paid; but if 
the bill were dishonored, as frequently happened 
before, and nearly always after the adoption of the 
specie circular, the bill went back upon the New 
York drawer with an accumulation of charges, and 
5 per cent. damages for the dishonor. The drawer 
had it to pay, though he had suffered a heavy los 
on the discount. This payment of bill and damages 
furnished the drawer with a northern fund, on 
which he could again draw at a premium of 5 per 
cent. Thus the Senate will see the enormous pro- 
fit that was often made by the discount of a single 
bill. 

It was from exchanges, added to other profits, 
Mr. Kine said, that accounted for the enormous 
profits and heavy dividends that had been made by 
some of the banks, some of which he mentioned 
to: have been prodigious within fourteen months 
preceeding the Ist of March, 1837. Where did 


‘these enormous profits come from, and who ulti- 


mately paidthem? Why, they were shaved from 
the hard earnings of the industrious classes, being 
clearly atax on the circulation of the products of 
labor. 

Mr. K. said he would not detain the Senate by 
going fully into the capabilities of the State bank 
system to perform the services promised by it. He 
stood upon firm ground on this subject. His friends 
could not charge him with change or inconsistency 
in this matter; and, as was well known, he had 
generally predicted, step by step, the consequences 
that would follow from the financial experiments 
that had afflicted the country, beginning with that 
unfortunate and unnecessary measure, the removal 
of the deposites in 1834. It would be seen that he 
had no strong predilection for the State bank depo- 
site system, though he admitted that it might have 
done, and still could do, much better than hereto- 
fore, if the Executive would consent to let it alone, 
and cease the continual interferences by which the 
banks have been tormented, and the commerce of 
the country deranged, ever since the Executive had 
taken the control of the finances. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to notice the plan of the 
committee as proposed to be amended, This he 
looked upon as a new experiment, though it had 
been alleged to be otherwise by the Senator from 
Missouri. Tke Senator insisted that we were 
ahead of our destiny, and ought to go back to the 
glorious days of the Roman empire to learn lessons 
on finance and politicaleconomy. This plan was 
strongly recommended as having been that under 
which the Roman queestors made their mild exac- 
tions from the people. It was also recommended 
most warmly by the Senator, because it was that 
under which the war levies of Napoleon were 
made, and the finances of Spain and Turkey col 
lected and disbursed. Upon the first recommenda- 
tion, the Senator had given us a most eloquent dis- 
course upon Roman heroism, blocdy battles, and 
the levies of the questors. He had spoken of the 
great pleasure with which he read Roman history 
on these subjects, and the delight with which he 


contemplated the renown of this great people. 


‘pension of specie payments. 


.of the people. 
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Well, Mr. K. said he had read some Roman history 
tco, though certainly not as good a historian as his 
friend from Missouri. But if any thing in Roman 
history had made a strong impression upon ‘his re- 
publican. mind, it was the heartless cruelty, the 
unfeeling rigor, and pitiless tyranny with which 
exactions were made upon the people by the Rọ- 
man questors; and, unfortunately for the Senator’s 
Roman precedent, when these exactions had been 
made by plundering the Roman people. and pro- 
vinces to support heroism in the trade of conqter- 
ing and plundering the rest of mankind, these exac- 
tions were deposited with Roman bankers appointed for 
the purpose. ý 

As the Roman precedent was not found exactly 
satisfactory to Mr. K. he proceeded to notice the 
system so warmly recommended as the plan of that 
great democrat and ardent lover ef liberty and free 
institutions, the Emperor Napoleon. His friend 
from Missouri had stated that when the Emperor 
mounted the throne ot power, he found the State 
coffers empty, or nearly so; but in a short time they 
were filled to overflowing. Thereupon the Senator 
produced a book, or a document, to prove the im- 
portant fact. The fact was not doubted; but how 
were these wonders of finance accomplished? Let 
his impoverished country, and the blood and tears 
of unhappy Germany, answer the question. How- 
ever, perhaps the financiering of this great econò- 
mist was strongly recommended from the fact that 
the largest and most timely accession to his financés 
was made by the robbery. of a bank; and that, too, a 
bank belonging to one of the freest and most com- 
mercial cities of Europe.* 

Mr. K. said he saw nothing in these imperial 
precedents, ancient or modern, very applicable or 
very captivating; and as he saw nothing in the 
happy and prosperous condition of the people of 
those free and commercial nations, Turkey and 
Spain, to excite his envy, he would rather consider 
this as a new and untried experiment, and digest it 
a little better before it was adopted. Mr. K. added, 
that the system was already in operation, as the 
changes proposed did not alter essentially the spe- 
cie sysiem adopted by the Executive since the sus- 
The postponement 
would give us alittle more time to observe the 
workings of the system, and ascertain the wishes 
He was glad to see the finances re- 
stored to Congress, their lawful guardian, on al- 
most any terms; but really they were in’ such a 
worthless and ragged condition, from Executive 
manipulation, that it was difficult to say what dis- 
position had betier be made of them. — 

Mr. K. said he doubted whether he ought to de- 
tain the Senate to say any thing upon the causes of 
the present distress, which had called Congress 
together. As this subject had been dwelt upon, 
however, by every speaker who had preceded ‘him, 
and was certainly of great importance to the coun- 
try, it was perhaps the duty of every member to 
give his views upon the subject. The subject, said 
he, is too important to be trifled with. It comes to 
the doors and dwellings, and reaches the bread and 
business, of every citizen, of every condition; and 
Ishall give my views, however unwillingly, unin- 
fluenced by all personal friendships and party asso- 
ciations. Unless we ascertain the causes which 
have so strangely brought the country into ils pre- 
sent distressed condition, in a time of profound 
peace, we shall neither know how to apply present 
remedies nor avoid similar evils in future. 

Mr. K. then said he had not the slightest doubt 
that our difficulties were owing entirely to the un- 
fortunate policy and violent measures of the Exec- 
utive in relation to the finances for several years 
past. This was the only cause, and this was abun- 
dantly sufficient. Mr. K. said he could prove this 
to any one who would not shut his eyes to facts, 
and close his understanding against correct infor- 
mation on the subject. He had felt‘and expressed 
his astonishment when he first read the Presidents 
Message, at the statements of the President in rela- 
tion to these causes; and he had been equally 
astonished at hearing his friends from Connecticut 
and North Carolina adopt these statements, and 
take them as admitted truths. The President was 
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entirely mistaken in these statements, and to allow 
them to remain uncorrected woald onl y continue to 
obseure and mystify the subject. 

-For the better understanding of the subject, he 
would read the passages alluded. to. Mr. K. then 
read the passages which follow: 

“ However unwilling any of our citizens may 
heretofore have been to assign to these causes the 
chief instrumentality in producing the present state 
of things, the developments subsequently - made, 
and the actual condition of other commercial coun- 
tries, must, as it seems to me, dispel all remaining 
doubts- apon the subject. It has since appeared 
that evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, 
have been experienced in Great Britain, on the 
Continent, and, indeed, throughout the commercial 
world; and that in other countries, as well as in our 
own, they. have been uniformly produced by an 
undue enlargement of the boundaries of trade, 
prompted, as with us, by nnprecedented expansions 
of the systems of credit. A reference to the amount 
of banking capital, and the issues of paper credits 
put in circulation in Great Britain, by banks, and 
dn other ways, during the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, will show an augmentation of the paper cur- 
rency there, as much disproportioned to the real 
wants of trade, as in the United States. With this 
redundancy of the paper currency, there arose in 
that country also a spirit of adventurous specula- 
tion, embracing the whole range of human enter- 
prise. Aid was profusely given to projected im- 
provements; large investments were made in fo- 
reign stocks and loans; credits for goods were 
granted, with unbounded liberality, to merchants 


in foreign countries; and all the means of acquir- | 


ing and employing credit were put in active opera- 
tion, and extended, in their effects, to every depart- 
ment of business, and to every quarter of the globe. 
The reaction was proportioned in its violence to 
the extraordinary character of the events which 
preceded it. The commercial community of Great 
Britain were’ subjected to the greatest difficulties, 
and their debtors in this country were not only 
suddenly deprived of accustomed and expected cre- 
dits, but called upon for payments, which, in the 
actual posture of' things here, could only be made 
through’a general pressure, and at the most ruin- 
ous sacrifices. 

`- “In view of these facts, it would seem impossi- 
ble for sincere inquirers after truth to resist the 
conviction, that the causes of the revulsion in beth 
countries have been substantially the same. Two 
nations, the most commercial in the world, enjoy- 
ing but recently the highest degree of apparent 
prosperity, and maintaining with each other the clos- 
est relations, are suddenly, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any great national disaster, 
arrested in their career, and plunged into a state of 
embarrassment and distress. In both countries we 
have witnessed the same redundancy of paper 
money, and other facilities of credit; the same spi- 
rit of speculation; the same partial successes; the 
same difficulties and reverses; and, at length, nearly 
the same overwhelming catastrophe. The most 
material difference between the results in the two 
countries has only been, that, with us, there has 
also occurred an extensive derangement in the fis- 
cal alfairs of the Federal and State Gov: roments, 
occasioned by the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks.” 

Now, that over-banking, over-issuing, &c. as 
mentioned by the President, have been operating 
causes, is only a common belief. But where did 
they originate, and who produced them? That is 
the first question. And here Mr. K. stated that 
the President was mistaken in every fact assumed by 
Aim to excwpate our own Government from the charge 
of being the original cause of the mischief. Other 
countries have been suffering “no evils similar to 
those suffered by ourselves,” except those which they 
have suffered by their connections with, and losses by, 
us. And “a reference to the amount of banking 
capital, and the issues of paper credits, put in cir- 
culation in Great Britain, &c. during the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836,” will not “show an aug- 
mentation of the paper currency there, as much 
disproportioned to the real wants of trade as in the 
United States.” Nor has there been in England any 
general rise of prices; toy do we witness “in both 
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countries, the same redundancy of paper money, 
and other facilities of credit,” or the “the same 
spirit of speculation.” These positions of the Pre- 
sident are entirely erroneous, and the facts he sup- 
poses have not a shadow of existence. 

He said he did not, of course, make these contra- 
dictions in an offensive sense, or ina way disre- 
Spectful to the President. He had been in favor 
of. his election, and did not regret it. He more- 
over believed him to bea man of patriotism and 
integrity, as well as intelligence, and he hoped to 
be able to support his administration. But if he 
was (as he was doubtless) a “sincere inquirer after 
trath,” he would be glad to be corrected in views 
calculated to deceive the people, and divert their 
minds from the true agency by which they have 
been overwhelmed. The Presiaent’s “difference,” 
in fact, ought to have shown him where the fault 
lay. He states that one nation has become bank- 
rupt. The other sustained itself, and is now near- 
ly recovered. Why this “ difference?” Why, 
simply because ours és the distress of the DEBTOR un- 
able to pay the debt; THEIRS is the distress of the CRE- 
DITOR for want of the money due him. The cre- 
ditor of a bankrupt is frequently much injured for 
want of his money, but it does not necessarily follow 
that he also fails. And in no case is he also charge- 
able with the follies and extravagances that brought 
about the disaster. He may have been too confiding, 
but there his fault ends. The injudicious prodigal, 
with bad advisers, may centract debts, multiply 
cbligations, make experiments, and become em- 
barrassed and bankrupt. The confiding neighbor 
who trusted him too far, may feel sensibly the 
want of his debt, be obliged to curtail bis expenses, 
or otherwise economize for a while; but, being the 
creditor, and therefore most likely the richer of the 
two, he is not so likely to be ruined. [Here Mr. 
K. read an extract of a letter from a gentleman of 
Liverpool, stating that “there is no distress in Eng- 
land except that which grows out of American con- 
nections; and that is passing off, though much of 
the debt remains unpaid.”] England, we are told 
from all quarters, is now easy, and, with an abun- 
dance of capital, prepared to make investments, 
and engage in new enterprises. Yet a mere check to 
the lavish accommodations of ihe capitalist, by the em- 
barrassment of his debtor, is analogized with the ut- 
most complacency to the prostrate and helpless condition 
of his bankrupt debtor himself!! 

Those, he said, who insisted that the national 
distreis could not have been occasioned by the acts 
of our own Executive, because there had been 
some distress in those commercial nations with 
whom we trade, put him in mind of that great 
philosopher who stumped his toe in the darkness 
of midnight, and railed out against the sun for not 
shining in the night instead of the day; alleging, as 
the result of his most profound observation, that 
there was. light enough in the day without him. 
They confounded canse and consequence, and lost 
all connection between them, It never occurred 
to the philosopher that the sun might itself be the 
cause of light, and these gentlemen cannot see our 
own agency in producing this embarrassment 
abroad, though the one agency is just about as 
plain as the other. 

Mr. K. said he would try and remove the dif- 
culty of those who felt so much embarrassment on 
this subject by proving— 

1. That there had been no redundancy of the 
currency in England between 1834 and 1837; but, 
on the contrary, the value of money during this period 
had greatly increased, by the increase of national 
wealth, whilst currency remained about stationary. 

2. That there had been in England no national 
over-trading, and that her exchanges had been de- 
preciated by receiving our credit in exchange for her 
cash and commodities. 

3. That our extraordinary, but speculative, de- 
mand for the products of English labor had created 
some activity, especially to the manufacturing in- 
terests. Our increased demand for the products of 
their labor, counteracting our unnatural credit de- 
mand for their money also; and, thereby, only 
maintaining prices which otherwise (so far from a specu- 
lative rise) would have been depreciated by an apprecia- 
tion ef money. i 

These propositions, Mr, K, said, would rather 
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astonish those who had taken it for granted, without 
inquiry, that, by some magical fatality the whole 
world had been guilty of folly similar to our own, 
and visited with similar punishment. But if they 
would take leave of mere assumptions, stump 
Speeches, party presses, and yagrant conjectures, 
and be content with the plain evidence of their 
senses, he thought he would maintain every propo- 
sition to the satisfaction of all who would listen to 
him. ` 

On the first proposition, let us see whether “a re- 
ference tothe amount of banking capital, &c. in 
Great Britain, during the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, will show an augmentation of paper currency 
there as much disproportioned to the wants of trade 
as in the United States.” 

Mr. K. then read the following table, (prepared 
from official statements:) 

Circulation of the Bank of England, joint stock, and 
private banks. > 


Bank of Eng, Joiststock. Private. Total. 
January, 1833, 18,318,000 1,315,000 8,836.000 28,469,000 
3 18,377,000 1,258,000 8,733,000 28,568,000 
1835, 18,100,000 2,185,000 8,231,000 28,519,000 
1836, 17,427,000 3,095,000 8,357,000 28,875,000 
1837, 17,869,000 3,755,000 7,258,000 28,881,100 


The foregoing table is made from the February 
monthly returns of the Bank of England, and the 
December to March quarterly returns of the joint 
stock and private banks, as being the most likely 
way to approximate to the aggregate for the month 
of January. The- original official returns were 
before him, Mr. Kine said, and were at the service 
of any gentleman; and the monthly and tri- 
monthly variation in the entire circulation was so 
trifling that it. was scarcely worth naming. It 
would be seen, from the above table, that the entire 
“augmentation of paper currency” in England 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, the period 
mentioned by the President, was only £323,000, 
or about one-third of one per cent. on the currency, 
estimating the whole currency of ‘England at 
£€200,000,000; and the entire “ augmentation” 
during 1833 to 1836 inclusive, (commencing one 
year earlier,) was only £412,000, or not quite one- 
half of one per cent. on the whole currency, and 
about one and a half per cent. on the paper circu- 
lation. Now Jet us see whether this increase is 
“ similar to our own,” during the same period. 

Mr. Kine then presented a statement, which he 
believed to be as accurate as it could be made by a 
collection and continuation of the returns of local 
banks up to Ist January, 1837. It was more likely 


‘to be an under than an over estimate, from the 


great difficulty of finding new banks and getting- 
statements of their issues. The following is the 
Statement: 

On the Ist of January in the following years, the 
state of the banks was this: 


Capital. Loans. Bills injDepo- Liabilities 
| circu- | sites. | on bills & 
lation. 


Number of | depos:tes. 


banks. 


Millions of dollars. 


1830, 320| 145 200 61) 56] 117 
1834, 506; 200 324 | 95| 76]. 171 
1835, 558] 231 365 104 f 83] 187 
1836, 567| 252 458 140 | 115] 255 
1837, 677} 394 591 186°] 155] 341 


By the above table, it will be seen that, when 
we add the estimated amount of specie in 1834 and 
1836, respectively, we find an augmentation of the 
entire currency of nearly ninety-four per cent. 
and an augmentation of paper circulation of nearly 
ninety-six per cent. Our own entire currency, 
then, “ during the years 1834; 1835, and 1836,” 
has increased nearly ninety-fonr per cent. and our 
paper circulation, during the same period, nearly 
ninety-six per cent; whilst the entire currency of 
England has increased about one-third of one per 
cent. and her paper circulation, during that period, 
having fluctuated a mere trifle at any time, and 
somelimes even contracted, is found, at the end of the 
period mentioned, to have increased only about 
one and a half percent. He had not given him- 
self the trouble to be very minute in the calcula- 
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tions above, and had used round numbers; but no 
use of authentic materials could. vary the result 
more than a mere fraction, and strict accuracy 
would most likely make the comparison more un- 
favorable to the statement of an equal expan- 
sion in the two countries during the period re- 
ferred to. . 

Instead ef equality, then, we had, for Eng- 
land, an increase in the entire estimated cur- 
rency of the nation of about one-third of one per 
cent.; > 

In the United States, an increase of about ninety- 
four per cent.; 

„In England, an increase of paper currency of 
about one and a half per cent.; i 

In the United States, an increase of about ninety- 
six per cent. 

So much (said Mr. King) for an equal expansion 
of the currency in both countries. As to the 
“ other credits,” they were not tangible, but every 
man of any observation must know that on this 
item we should suffer in the comparison more than 
in the other. Credits were certainly multiplied in 
England, in some districts, by the increase of the 
number of joint-stock banks, by which new con- 
nections were formed, and the number of checks, 
drafts, &c. increased. But the increase of joint- 
stock banks (deducting the private banks melted 
into them) bears no comparison to the increase of 
banks in this country, as we find from official 
statements.. The consequent increase of credits, 
though they can not be ascertained with precision 
in either country, may be compared by the result. 
The inerease of credit in England has been based 
on the same national cash capital, as appears by the 
unchanged quantity of the currency, as exhibited 
by the tables. And that it has not been redundant, 

` is unanswerably proven by its having produced no 
general speculative rise of prices. ‘To speak of a 
redundancy of currency or credit, when no specu- 
lative rise in commodities has. taken place, is per- 
fect nonsense.. Where facts have been stated and 
not proved, I have taken issue, and disproved 
them by facts fully established. “Where facts are 
conjectured, I will presently introduce evidence to 
prove the conjectures groundless, by proving the 
absence of consequences invariably connected with 
them, The only way in which a redundancy of 
currency or credit depreciates foreign exchange, is 
by producing a speculative rise in prices, and a 
consequent over-trading. 
traded; onthe contrary, she has exported more 
than'she imported, and left us enormously in her 
debt. But, whilst she had a large balance against 
us, exchange was against her, and. making -.a con- 
tinual drain upon her bullion!. This strange finan- 
cial and commercial anomaly, so embarrassing to 
the English, I will hereafter explain, after having 
completed the proof on the first proposition. 

He then read the evidence of Mr. Gurney, a man 
of so mueh intelligence and authority on these sub- 
jects as to be called before the joint stock bank com- 
mittee lately appointed by parliament. This. wit- 
ness shows remarkable intelligence. on the subject 
of finance, but is here strangely embarrassed for 
want of facts, of which he seems entirely ignorant. 
{Here Mr. K. read the evidence of Mr. Gurney as 
follows:] 


Evidence of Mr. Gurney before the Committee of Joint 
Stock Banks. 

Q. 2592. Has there been any change of late in 
the State of the London money market? 

There has been a gradual merease in the valite of 
money. 

Q. 2594. To what do you attribute that altered 
state of the money market in London? 

One cause has been the exportation of bullion to 
foreign countries; but I apprehend the MAIN CAUSE 
1s, the circulating medium existing in Europe and 
the mercantile parts af America (!) is not increased 
in proportion to the transactions, and that the same 
quantity of circulating medium, or, perhaps, even 
a reduced quantity, has to perform a much larger 
amount of transactions. 

Q. 2595. Would not the effect of it, if owing to 
that to which you have alluded, be rather indicated 
in a fall in the money prices of commodities? 

That is the tendency of it; but there are conflict- 


England has not over~- 


ing causes that have marvellously maintained (not 

increased) the valueof commodities generally. 
_Mr. Gurney is a bill broker, who procures the 

discount or rediscount of country bills-in the Lon- 
don market. He was, therefore, well acquainted 
with the facts, and the subject en which he speaks, 
so faras England was concerned; and he tells us 
that “the value of money had gradually increased.” 
And in another part of his evidence he tells us that 
the increase is about 20 percent. He knew this asa 
fact, and in England he was enabled, in some mea- 
sure, to account for it, for he knew that eurrency 
had not increased, whilst, from the progressive in- 
crease of national wealth, commodities and transac- 
tions had. He could, therefore, account for the 
depreciation of exchange, and export of gold to 
America, on no other supposition than that the cur- 
rency of the “commercial parts of America” was 
even more contracted and disproportioned to com- 
modites than in England. But why was not the 
appreciation of money “indicated by a fall in the 
money prices of commodities?” Though this was 
the natural “tendency,” “conflicting causes mar- 
vellously maintained prices.” What were the 
conflicting causes referred to by Mr. Gurney? Evi- 
dently the “increased activity in the manufactur- 
ing districts” by the increased demand for the pro- 
ducts of English labor for American consumption. 
The depreciation of commodities by the appreciation of 
money was counteracted by an appreciation of com- 
modities by an increased demand for them. Though 
the ideas of Mr. Gurney seem clear, he seems, for 
want of facts, to be involved in embarrassment and 
apparent contradiction. That the value of money 
was raised in England by an insufficiency in quan- 
tity, was inconsistent with the exportation of gold, 
unless in America, also, the currency was contract 
ed. And yet a contraction of the currency in Ame- 
rica was inconsistent with our increased demand for 
English manufactures. Had the witness, however, 
known that, so far from a contraction, our cur- 
rency had expanded near 100 per cent. and. that 
exchanges were in our favor whilst there was a 
large balance against us; that we were draining 
them of their gold in defiance -of this heavy debt 
and redundant currency; his embarrassment would 
have increased, until he ascertained that we were 
performing all these commercial miracles under a 
new system of finance, by which we exchanged 
our credit for their capital, and, after going in debt 
for a large commercial balance, borrowed a still 
greater amount, and thereby turned the exchanges 
against them by borrowing their own money. 

Mr. K. farther sustained his proposition, and 
strengthened his evidence upon this‘ point by intro- 
ducing official tables from England of some of the 
principal articles of raw produce for English manu- 
factures, &c. entered for home consumption, and 
the official and declared valuation of exports; both 
embracing the period in question, except the official 
valuation for 1837, which he had not been able to 
obtain. 

The following are the tables produced and read 
by Mr. Kina: 

Quantities of several principal articles of raw produce 
of manufactures, &o. entered for home consumption 
an the years ending January 5, respectively, roith 
the absoluie and proportional increase from 1834 
to 1837. : 


ARTICLES. 1834 1835 1836 1837 
Cotton, Tbs. [295.497,167 |308.602,601 [333.043 ,464/370,950.569 
Silk, raw $f 3,338,795) 3.346.751} 4.151.008) 4,372,498 

thrown “ 268,367 165,768 254.578) 294.934 
Wool j 39,153,463| 41,113,448) 43,119,993} 60,724,794 


Absolute increase. Increase per cent. 


Cotton, Ibs. 72,384,168 20.20 nearly 

Silk, raw t 1,025.747 30. do 
thrown “129,166 50. do 

Wool 49,611,316 50. do 


Table of the produce and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain exported to foreign ports, ealculated at the affi- 
cial and declared rate of valuation. 

Official Valuation. 
1834 1835 1836 
69,633,853 73,495,535 77,932,616 
Increase official value, 5.9. 

: Declared Valuation. 

1834 1835 1836 
39,305,512 41,286,594 41,437,123 

Increase declared value, 12.9. 


1837 
46,796,937 
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By the above official tables, Mr. K; said it would 
clearly appear that the national wealth and indus- 
try had greatly increased, whilst the currency: had 
remained about stationary, as previously established. 
Mr. K. thought he had now fully established that 
the currency of England had not been equally ex- 
panded with our own, but on the contrary. there 
had been actually “a gradual inerease in the value 
of money.” 


The second proposition (Mr. K. said) séarcely 
needed proof, from~its close connection with the 
first. He would put the matter at rest, however, 
by the production of evidence that ought to be satis- 
factory to all. This evidence was the perfect agree- 
ment, on this point, of Mr. Horsley Palmer and 
Mr. Knowles, in their controversy concerning’ the 
action of the joint stock banks and the conduct of 
the Bank of England. Mr. Palmer, in apologizing 
for the contraction of the bank, and alluding to the 
causes, etc. says: “it is necessary to state these, as 
they seem, in no degree, to have arisen from over- 
trading or any undue speculative advance in commer- 
cial prices.” Mr. Knowles, however, is not satisfied 
with this admission; but wishing the fact established 
beyond donbt, he asserts the same thing, and refers to 
the proofs. Mr. Knowles, after proving that the 
legitimate demand for currency had been increased 
by the increase of national wealth, says: “A table 
of prices, had I time to prepare one, would prove 
beyond question that so far from a rise in prices gere- 
rally, in many cases there has been « fall, even’ ioith 
decreasing stock; a fact quite incompatible with an 
over-issue and depreciation of the currency. While, 
again, where a rise in prices has takea place, it is 
distinelly referrible to causes prospectively affecting the 
market as to supply.” Some fluctuations were doubt- 
less exhibited in the manufacturing districts in par- 
ticular articles, and especially in articles for Ameri- 
can consumption, which, from the heavy increased 
demand for them, could not be readily supped by 
existing establishments. This, however, “is dis- 
tinctly referrible to causes affecting the market as 
to supply,” and was no evidence of a redundancy 
of the circulation. The distinction might always 
be settled by an observation of the following rules: 
that whenever there is a great fluctuation in the 
value of a particular article or commodity, whilst 
the value of the property of the country generally: re- 
mains unaffected, we may take it for granted that 
the fluctuation is owing to a change in the relation 
between the demand and supply.. For instance, if 
there be a short crop of corn, the suipply will fall 
short of the demand, and the price of cora will rise, 
whilst all other commodities may stand firm. This 
rise is occasioned by the change in’ the relation 
between the supply and demand. But if we find 
the price of every commodity raised to an unusual 
elevation, (as lately in the United S:ates,) we may 
take it for granted that the price is owing to the 
change in the relation between currency and com- 

nodities ; in other words, that currency or credit, 

or both, has been greatly increased, and, conse- 
quently depreciated. This partial and local fluctua- 
tion, then, where it existed, amounted to nothing, 
as it was trifling and partial, and attributed to a 
fluctuation between snpply and demand—a’ fiuc- 
tuation to be found to some extent in all countries, 
and at all times. Doubtless some additional ac- 
livity was occasioned by our artificial and eredit 
demand for manufactures, attended also with an 
increase of manufacturing stock. It was very 
likely, also, some local over-action in the joint 
stock banks was occasioned by the large profits 
they derived from the discount of American secu- 
rities and ¢redits to supply our credit demand for 
moncy; for under our preposterous system adopted 
in 1834, of importing borrowed money to multiply 
credits upon, we have been willing to take all their 
cash as well as all their commodities, and give 
more than any body else for them, if they would 
only let us have them on credit. These partial 
fluctuations were uncertain and unimportant, and, 
so far as they did exist, if at ail, are easily ac- 
counted for, and principally, if not entirely, to be 
attributed to a connection with us. In no view of 
the subject could they be used as evidence of a 
national redundancy of currency or credit, or ofa 
national over-trading, neither of whicb, as we have 
seen, had taken place. 
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Mr. K.-said the latter part of the second proposi- 
tion, and the whole of the third, seemed to be 
-established by inference from the positions already 
established, and the proofs already adduced. The 
only further proof that could be deemed necessary 
on these points, was to establish the fact, that, at the 
very time we were importing large sums of specie 
under the encouragement of the wise policy of the 
Executive, as it was called, we were enormously 
indebted, not only on a commercial balance, but 
also for money borrewed in the very face of this 
commercial balance against us. 

Mr. K. said, it here again became his unpleasant 
duty to. prove that the President was mistaken in 
his estimate of the amount of our foreign debt. Tt 
was important to notice this mistake with another 
view. We would not act in reference to our true 
situation as debtors, if we believed we cwed nothing. 
The President gives the estimate of our foreign 
debt in March last, at thirty millions of dollars. 
The President could have had no unworthy objectin 
this under estimate; but still it is a mistake, and 
one that should be noticed and corrected. If the 
estimate of the President were correet, the debt had 
evidently been paid, and over paid. He had seen 
an estimate more than two months ago, which 
seemed reasonable, and probable in all its details, 
which estimated the liquidation of our foreign debt 
since the suspension of specie payments at $32,000,000. 
We had been remitting specie, and exchange, and 
shipping cotton ever since; and he had not the 
slightest idea that we had paid and liquidated in 
different ways, since March last, less than forty- 
five, and perhaps fifty millions of dollars: and yet 
we find the exchanges heavily against us. He 
hoped, then, our banks would not begin to expand, 
and our people to over-trade, on the presumption 
that Europe was indebted to us. 

Mr. K. said no one could pretend to accuracy as 
to the amount of our foreign debt in March last, 
but he thought he could satisfy the Senate, that if 
every species of obligation were taken into account, 
it was much nearer one hundred and thirty than 
thirty millions of dollars. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to furnish the Senate with 
such evidence as he had to offer on this subject. 
In the first place, he took the commercial balance 
alone for the year 1836, as reported by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at upwards of sixty millions. 
It semed, by the report furnished at this session by 
the Secretary, that he estimated the commercial 
balance which. remained as a foreign debt, at over 
thirty milhons; and perhaps this statement misled 
the President, who took the Sccretary’s commercial 
balance of one year for the entire balance at the 
period referred to. Ile thought, however, that the 
Secretary was mistaken even as to this commercial 
balance for 1836. He seemed to have deducted 
thirty millions from the sixty (as Mr. K. supposed,) 
for our share of the profits of trade. Mr. K. 
thought not a cent should be deducted. We had it 
from English accounts, and had too much reason 
to believe the fact, that the principal articles of 
American exports deelined from 30 to 40 per cent. 
between July, 1836, and April, 1837. He believed, 
then, we had lost on our exports the full amount 
of profit, and perhaps more; and that the gross 
amount of balance might safely be estimated as i 
foreign debt against us for the year 1836 alone. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to show the amount of 
money we had borrowed in Europe in the space of 
one year ending in the fall ef 1836. As Europe 
owed us nothing on an exchange of commodities, 
of course the amount of specie (beyond that in- 
eluded in the statement of imports) which we ob- 
tained from them, must have been obtained on 
credit, in some form or other. It was impossible 
to get at any thing like correct official information 
on this subject. As there was no duty or prohibi- 
tion either on exports or imports of specie, there 
was but little attention paid to it at custom-houses 
either in Europe or America. Large bankers, 
whose business gives them an interest, as well as 
kitiowledge of loans and specie shipments, were the 
only class from which much information could be 
obtained, and they rarely knew of any except large 
and notorious transactions. A statement made by 
Mr. Fayott, of Paris, a man of great research and 
many opportunities, he believed as much to be 
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relied un as any other. This statement was made 
in the latter part Gif he mistook not) of 1836, and 
purported to be an estimate of the specie shipped 
from Europe to America daring the year preceding 
the. statement. This statement Mr. K. read, as 
follows: - : 
Statement from Frederick Fayott’s essay, published 
- in Paris, in: 1836, of the amount of specie ship- 
ped from Europe to America in one year pre- 
vious to the date of the essay. 
England, from documentary evidence, 

say - - Rr a - £6,041,666 
Holland, two loans, forming together 

£2,500,000, one-halfshippedin specie 1,250,000 
In France, the indemnity 18,000,000 fr. 

and Hottinguer loan 14,000,000, to- 

gether - - - - 1,333,333 

£8,624,999 

If the above statement be correct, (and it was 
certainly more likely to be under, than over, the 
true amount,) we had imported near forty millions 
of dollars in one year, besides the indemnity, 
which, if the laws of trade had been allowed a free 
operation, would have been more profitably drawn 
for than imported. Adding the above sum to the 
commercial balance of 60,000,000, and we had 
evidence ofabout 100,000,000, less only the specie 
included in imports. In addition to this, it was well 
known, he said, that we had been issuing credits to 
a greater or less extent, ever since the commence- 
ment of 1834, and the entire foreign debt might 
safely be put down at much more than 100,000,000 
in March last. The debt being established, it fol- 
lows that the state of our foreign exchanges have 
been false and delusive, and, having been effected 
by the use of credit, have been no indication of the 
true balance of trade on a fair exchange of com- 
modities; credit having the same effect on the ex- 
changes as the exportation of an equal value in 
commodities. Mr. K. however, concluded this 
branch of the subject by adding that it would not 
be necessary to pay the whole debt before ex- 
changes would be equalized, a very large portion 
of it having assumed the form of investments, on 
which we should only have to pay the interest; 
and, moreover, the nature of the commerce be- 
tween the two countries will bear a very considera- 
ble foreign debt against us, without affecting the 
exchanges. 

Mr. K. said that he hoped he had proven to the 
satisfaction of the Senate, that the causes of the 
present distress were not common to other commer- 
cial countries, which, in fact, had suffered only by 
their connection with us. They had not over- 
traded, over-issued, nor had any speculative rise in 
prices similar to our own. The causes, then, 
must be located in our own country; and Mr. K: 
said he would endeavor to explain when, how, 
and by whatagency, they originated here. 

He then went back to the removal of the depo- 
sites in 1833—a measure that. he had frequently 
spoken of before, as having been productive’ of 
much mischief, and no counterbalancing — good. 
He had briefly noticed its agency in bringing the 
country into its then present condition at the last 
session ; and every prediction then made had be- 
come true, and each cause had operated in the 
manner there stated, so far as they had been since 
developed. He would only now say of it what all 
admitted—that it produced a panic which g.eatly 
depreciated every article of home consumption. in 
the latter part of 1833 and part of 1834, whilst the 
price of our exports was not affected by the mea- 
sure in the foreign market. The immediate effect 
was a rise in our foreign exchanges, and twelve or 
fourteen millions of specie poured in upon us. 
This effect was not anticipated by the President 
as we could see by an exposition of his views when 
the measure was adopted. He had no more idea 
of bringing specie, than he had of bringing London 
to America by the removal of the deposites. Yet 
the friends of the measure immediately boasted of 
it, as one of the happy results of that wise mea- 
sure, from which many and countless blessings 
were to flow in upon the country. Well, sir, the 
currency was already full, if not redundant; and 
that this specie, thus suddenly forced in upon us by 
violently striking down the value of home con- 
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sumption, would displace an equal amount of paper 
circulating in good credit, was one of those strange 
experimental notions by which people unacquainted 
with the subject have been deluded, and our 
finances ruined. Paper must first be expelled, and 
then specie will fill the vacuum, by a law of eur- 
rency. Expulsion must precede, and can not, under 
such circumstances, be expected to follow; the intro- 
duction of specie, which, instead of expelling paper, 
will become the basis of further issues by banks, 
if they be left uncontrolled by any restricting or 
regulating power. Accordingly,-much of this spe- 
cie went into banks, or was collected together 
in the formation. of new banks, the whole con- 
Unuing to expand, and produce a speculative rise in 
prices, which, by a reciprocating operation, pro- 
duced still farther expansions, by a well-known law 
of finance. This, of course, produced speculation 
at home and heavy importations from abroad, which 
at last even extended to the necessaries of life. Our 
people being intoxicated by this delusive prosperity, 
every species of property was embraced in the wide 
range of speculation, which speedily reached the 
public lands. Every one seemed to think it much 
easier to get rich by speculating in land than by 


; cultivating it; and, by large land sales, added to 


heavy importations, soon produced an enormous 


í] surplus in the Treasury, which was distributed in 


a great number of banks. There was a great 
anxiety to recommend State depositories to the 
people, and reconcile them to the loss of the United 
States Bank, by proving that institution to be un- 
necessary, and accordingly they were stimulated to 
accommodate the community by the use of the 
public funds. In this way banks were multiplied, 
paper issues were multiplied, speculations were 
stimulated, and produced that bloated and diseased 
condition which began to manifest itself in the sume 
mer of 1836. : 

It may be necessary in this connection more 
particularly to notice the means by which we were 
enabled so long to keep up this forcing process, 
and prevent an earlier reaction by the operation of 
our foreign debt. This was plain enough, when 
the facts were known, though it had continued 
long to puzzle the best financiers of Europe. The 
natural effect of the general speculative rise of 
prices here, from a redundancy of oar currency 
and credit, was to depreciate our foreign exchanges, 
and produce a call for the balance of our foréign 
debt. Yet we prevented: this, by sending them 
bonds, bank shares, State stecks, and credits of 
various descriptions, to a‘greater ameunt than we 
owed them. By these means we raised our own 
exchanges and depreciated theirs, which ‘drained 
them of their bullion, (as before intimated,) by 
means of the credits they extended to us. These 
speculations at home had produced almost an un- 
limited demand for money, and we would take all 
their cash, as well as all their commodities, and 
overbid their own capitalists to get them, provided 
we could make the operation on credit. Thus we 
continued inverting the laws of trade, and utterly 
confounding the bank directors and capitalists of 
England, until the summer of 1836. We find that 
the bank directors then made the discovery that the 
United States had been draining them of their gold 
“on credit,” and they took steps to prevent it, by 
increasing the rate of interest in June to four anda 


| half, and in August to five per cent. 


Let us now return to the United States. In June, 
1836, the ruin threatened by so large an accumu- 
lation of the public money, and the uses that were 
made of it, and the unsound state of the currency 
generally, was so manifest, that all parties united 
in the opinion that something must be done with it. 
After full discussion and great deliberation, Con- 
gress, with uncommon unanimity, adopted the law 
todistribute the deposites among the States. Though 
no measure could be free from objection, this was 
certainly the wisest that could have been adopted 
in reference to the end proposed. It depleted the 
Treasury, and checked over-issues, by a pub/tc law, 
with full notice, easy terms, and ample time for ils 
execution. ‘The President was, unfortunately, op- 
posed to it, and seemed determined not only to use, 
every means to prevent its efficiency, but to prevent 
its operation on the western and southwestern depo- 
site banks; which, in fact, most needed. its opera- 
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tion. With this view, he adopted the famous 
Specie circular—a sort of order in council—though 
the ‘identical measure had been a few days before 
proposed as a legislative measure, and, with almost 
perfect unanimity, rejected by the Senate. 

The principal, perhaps only, object of this mea- 
sure was to save from explosion some of the totter- 
ing deposite banks in the west and southwest, when 
they should be called.on to comply with the depo- 
site law, and surrender the public money. His 
object could not have been to prevent over-issues, 
sich an object being inconsistent with his opposi- 
tion to the -deposite bill, which was certainly, of all 
others, the best conceived for that purpose. What- 
ever might have been the motive, the measure was 
an unwise and unfortunate one, deranging the 
whole internal commerce of the country; producing 
panic, breaking up exchanges, and destroying cre- 
dit, at the very time, of all others, when the coun- 
try should have been permitted to make the best of 
its resources, without violence or surprise. 

Mr. K..said he was sorry to see his friends who 
had voted against this Executive measure through- 
out, now coming forward sanctifying an Executive 
triumph over the legislative authority, by acknow- 

` ledging their-error. His worthy triend from Con- 
necticut had said, that though he had voted uni- 
formly against it, yet that it “ might have done 
some good in saving the banks.” This confession 
of his friend was, perhaps, a harmless offering to 
Executive power; but.as he did not approve of such 
gratuitous benevolence at the cost of consistency, 
in.a matter of so much importance to the country, 
he must say to his friend that he entirely disagreed 
with him, and mnst cali upon him for some cf the 
beneficial effects of this wise and salutary measure. 
The Senator himself told us in the next breath that 
the deposite banks, and all other banks, are bro- 
ken, and that the public money, both specie and 
paper, have become unavailable in their vaults. 
The patient is dead, and yet the treatment is lauded. 


If a quack, in. defiance of all remonstrances, conti -: 


nues.his treatment, and ‘the patient dies, we may 


conjecture that he would have done no better with a | 
different treatment, or without treatment; but how 


he could have done worse, it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive. This measure, then, condemned by the 
Senate, condemned by the Cabinet, condemned by 
the people, after full trial, condemned by the. whole 
legislative authority, and condemned by the strong 
evidences of the mischief it has produced, is still 
persevered in by the Executive, lauded for its *‘ sa- 
lutary effects,” and was referred to by one Senator 
(looking at Mr. Benton) as “the glorious specie 
circular. [Mr. Benton: ‘ Yes, the ever-glorious 
specie circular.”] Mr. K. (with great animation) 
Ah, yes, it is all glory, and no good.. Where..are 
the.evidences. of. your glory? Is there any thing 
glorious in the present unhappy condition of the 
country? Your Government.insolvent and disgra- 
ced., Our people branded by foreignersas a nation of 
fraudulent bankrupts and swindlers; your merchants 
bankrupt; your manufacturers languishing in idle- 
ness and distress; your planters ruined, and two- 
thirds of the laboring population of the United 
States threatened with actual starvation. These are 
the evidences of the “salutary” effects of the mea- 
sures we are called on to glorify. Why, sir, the 
Senator must have forgotten that glory has depre- 
ciated in the market. Like paper currency, it has 
been redundant, and is now almost as much below 
par, as rag money; very much for. the same rea- 
son, too. One examination, we find that neither 
has had.a very solid basis to rest upon. 

So much (said Mr. Kine) for the glory of this 
order. . I now propose to take a more dispassion- 
ate, and belter reasoned view of it as a financial 
measure. 

The plain objection to the circular as a financial 
measure. is, that it did violence to all the laws of 
trade and commerce by the forcible interference of 
the Government. The easing operations of ex- 
changes, so useful and necessary in adjusting ascer- 
tained balances. between. different sections of the 
country,.were suddenly and violently interrupted. 
The. useful admonition of an unfavorable. balance 
as indicated by. the exchanges, was-not only disre- 
garded, but that balance forcibly increased. The de- 
structive tendency of such interference by Govern- 


ment in the commerce of the country has been 
acknowledged by the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Strange)-though I thought the principle might 


4 have been better applied by him.. Such measures 


produce.the same- effects. in the same way, when- 
ever and wherever applied in a free commercial 
country; always taking the people by surprise, and 
breaking up the established order of thing. The 
business of the country is as effectually deranged 
and disorganized by such violence as is the human 


‘system by the destruction of the heart. 


Commerce has it laws. The People study them, 
and by study, observation, and experience, become 
acquainted with them, to a very great extent, and 
make their calculations and regulate their business 
accordingly. They always must greatly- suffer 
when forcibly deprived of these advantages; and 
particularly if the force be applied to a paper or 
mixed currency. Doubtless the evils of a paper 
currency (though it has some advantages,) are very 
great. I do not know, in many respects, that they 
are over-estimated by the Senator from Missouri. 
I hope he, however, after the most fatal experience 
to the country, will come to the conclusion that 
the evils of the system can only be reached by à 
legislative authority that can reach the system itself. 
It is acknowledged we have no: power over the 
system, and yet, by this Executive lashing and fret- 
ting, and chastising, and torturing, we. keep. the 
country and the currency in a perpetual fever and 
fluctuation, giving us all the evils of the system, 
without its advantages. Sir, you might as well 
undertake to make a full-grown intellectual man, 
with trowel and mortar, and regulate the circula- 
tion of his blood with a tinker’s tools, as to under- 
take to make a uniform standard of value ofa 
paper or mixed currency, and regulate its func- 
tions, as money, by the continual tinkering, and the 
successive and sudden application of force by the 
iron hand of Government. Sir, you can’t do it; 
you have neither the materials.nor the laws for 
such a consummation. You may do infinite mis- 
chief, but you will never do. any good. You may 


break up. business,.and-ruin the industrious classes, 


but you will-do no good to any class, except such 
as know how to profit by confusion, and speculate 
on the misfortunes of their fellow-men. 

He said, that at the very time this strange order 
was issued, exchange was already sufficiently. high 
against the sothwest, and west, to have made the 
transmission of specie a profitable operation. This 
was seen by the Senate when they with such una- 
nimity refused to take the responsibility of the mea- 
sure. The effect, as foreseen, was first. to raise 
the exchanges, and then break them up. Why, 
sir, said he, if the whole currency of the country 
had been specie, any measure opposing the force 
of Government to the laws of trade, the practical 
effect of which should be to require the actual 
transmission of specie against the rate of exchange, 
would so far double the exchanges upon a mathe- 
matical principle, by requiring two transits of specie 
instead of one. So true is the operation of this 
principle, that even an arbitrary requisition that 


the paper money alone of the Atlantic seaboard 


should be received for public lands, would have 
produced. a heavy effect. upon the exceanges, 
because in the exchanges it would have added to the 


wrong side of the account. 


But, sir, when we come tc the actual operation 
in question ; when we come not only to take money 
from a point where it is due, and send it to a point 
from which it is owing—to take it from the creditor 
and send it to the debtor, but perform this rough 
and anti-commercial operation by taking away the 
very basis upon which five-sixths of the currency rests, 
you produce effects that can never be arithmetically 
calculated, and of which no adequate conception 
can be formed, except by witnessing the actual 
effects almost immediately produced by the mea- 
sure on the commercial seaboard, and those sec- 
tions upon which the measure was intended to 
operate. An exact ratio would contract the whole 
currency in the money market, from which the 
specie is thus drawn, in the proportion in which 
paper is based on specie, thereby contracting six 
millions for every one thus abstracted, if the pro- 
portion be five paper dollars based on one of 
specie. Butweall know that such measures do 


not operate in an exact, but in-a loose ratio, from 
the apprehension, the confusion, panic, and alarm 
which they create, and the commercial resources 
they cut off. This measure :cut off, to-a great ex- 
tent, the resources of the Atlantic merchants. in the 
enormous amount of debt.due them from the West 
and Southwest, for it not only unnaturally sent 
their money from them, but prevented any conting- 
to them. But determining to have some friendsto 
the measure, it has been insisted that although it 
may. have ruined the Atlantic merchants, and done 
injury to creditors, yet it was a great blessing to 
the people of the West. These people, however, 
it seems, are not so easily gulled. by these forced 
blessings, for, after a full trial of it, their represen 
talives, with great unanimity, voted last. session to 
repeal it. The able speech of one of their repre- 
sentatives, (Mr. Wa.ker,] at- the last session, 
explained to us the nature and operation of this 
blessing, and the Legislature of his State. had, 
by a resclution, unanimously sustained him. ‘He 
did not know how grateful his friend felt for these 
blessings forced upon him by the Executive, and 
which had contributed so largly to bankrupt his 
constituents; but for himself, Mr. K. said (to use 
a rustic phrase) he would not like to be funnelled 
even with champagne.. : 

But what was its “happy effect” upon the West 
and Southwest, whilst it ruined the seaboard? Was 
the debtor aided whilst the creditor was oppressed? 
Not at all, sir. Whilst this specie was on the voy- 
age ef its exile, and after it reached the deposite 
banks, so far as the commercial and planting inte- 
rests were concerned, it might as well have been 
buried in the middle of the earth, or carried back to 
the mines of Mexico. Did it aid the merchant in 
paying his northern and eastern debts? No: it im- 
mediately increased the cost to him of such payment, by 
inereasing the rate of exchange, whilst, at the same 
time, it closed upon him all the usual resources: of ob- 
taining money. ‘This increase in the rate of exchange ° 
increased the danger of a demand upon the. banks 


| by the merchants, whilst. they had also to. answer- 


the demands of their. bill-holders, who might want 
to purchase the public lands. What northern. ex- 
change: they had was soon exhausted in reducing 
their circulation, whilst they could not prudently 
do any business that would place their own issues 
in the hands of the. business part of the communi- 
ty. Against the business part of the community, bot 
merchants and planters, they were suddenly and effec- 
tually closed.. They could not pay. out paper 
for fear specie would be demanded for it, 
for the reasons. before named... They -could 
not pay out specie or discount for. merchants, 
because the high rate of exchange and difficulty 
of procuring ‘it at any price would have started it 
back. in twenty-four hours to the section from 
which it had been unnaturally exiled. They could 
not pay ont specie to the planters, for they owed 
the merchants, and its destination would have been 
the same. If, then, they did any business at alt, 
they must do it with the purchasers of public lands, in 
which they were secure of the return of the specie depo~ 
sites. Accordingly, they favored this class of cus- 
tomers, in order to do any business at all, and the 
President himself, in his Message, refers to the 
circular operation by which they contracted many 
millions of debt upon a few millions of specie; and 
yet one popular catch to recommend this measure 
has been, that it was aimed at land speculators! 
The measure, Mr. K. said, seemed to have been 
attended with unmitigated mischief. Even the 
sales of public lands had most probably been in- 
creased by it, before the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. There was no other way of accounting 
for the heavy amount of those sales, after the 
mania for speculation had already began to de- 
cline. Money became dear and difficult to pro- 
cure, and all the public lands in market very much 
culled and selected. The depesite. banks in the 
new States had been devoted almost exclusively to 
the use of speculators, as before stated, and, 
moreover, a. great mumber were induced to 
go into the business after the adoption of the 
order, who otherwise would not have thought 
of it. Ours, he said, is an enterprising,.specu- 
lative people; and whenever Government com- 
mits an error, or adopts an unusual measure, they 
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warmly applauded by his friend near him, (Mr. 
Strange.) . We were told that though expedient, we 
should not make this State bank a depository, ‘‘ be- 
cause it would be a triumph over the Government!” 
What. Government? The ‘ Government” at the 
Hermitage, or the Government at the While 
‘House?. These Governments were both, to-be sure, 
inimical to the present State bank, because they did 
not like Mr. Biddle, its president, who was former- 
ly-president of the naticnal institution. But what 
had the Government had to do with the present 
State institution?’ He had supposed, until lately, 
that the Government meant ‘the legislative power, 
as established by the Constitution; and if the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, according to the 
forms.of the Constitution, should deem it expedi- 
ent to` make any State institution a depository, it 
would be no objection with him that either the ex- 
President, or present Executive, was supposed to be 
inimical to one of its officers. J do not propose (said 
he) to make this - institution a depository, and no- 
body has proposed or thought of proposing it, so 
far as I know.. Why, then, this war-whoop against 
it? To show our devotion to the supposed Execu- 
tive will? “A change, what a change,” has been 
produced in the tone of American feeling by these 
violent encroachments and recent. triumphs of the 
Exeeutive over the Legislative authority, in rela- 
tion to the finances! All eyes are turned to the Ex- 
ecutive. The spirit of our fathers has fled. The 
blood of °76 has run out. Sir, there have been 
more gray hairs brought upon the head of our 
youthful anl- vigorous Republic in’ the last four 
years, than ought to have grown upon it in one en- 
tire century of quiet and peaceful administration, 
with the constitutional co-operation of the legisla- 
tive departments. f 

My friends need not be astonished at the freedom 
with which I express these sentiments. They be- 
lieve with me; they have acted with me. We have 
vainly stood up together against the will of the Ex- 
ecutive. Our efforts have been impotent. We 
have been trampled under foot. The Executive 
has had his way, and we see the result. I only 
wish my friends to join me in taking a firm stand to 
teach the Executive that his friends are to be con- 
sulted in measures of such immense importance 
to the people as those by which our finances have 
been ruined. I have no idea of deserting them, sir; 
they need not apprehend that. I am only exprès- 
sing freely sentiments I and they have entertained, 
and. not very carefully concealed. I am a party 
man, sir. All lam as a politician I was made so 
by party. I have no sympathies with any other 
party except that with which I have always acted, 
and by which I have been honored. I respect my 
political opponents as my fellow-citizens, living 
under the same laws, subject to the same Govern- 
ment, and equally honest and patriotic with my- 
self. _ But I differ with them in some of the essen- 
tial and fundamental principles upon which our 
Government should be administered, and have no- 
thing to ask, and nothing to expect from them. 

Iam a democrat, e real democrat. I do not make 
the profession ad captandum; I fear it is becoming 
rather unpopular; but my early habits and youth- 
ful associations made me so. In fact, the senti- 
ment was planted in my heart by nature, cultivated 
by education, and approved by reason. I believe 
a democratic Republic to be the most philosophi- 
cal government, and best calculated to develop the 
energies and sustain the dignity of man, so long as 
the people have sufficient intelligence to qualify 
them for self-government. I, therefore, abhor ty- 
ranny and irresponsible power in every possible 
form in which it can be presented; whether it be 
presented in the hypocritical garb. of republican 
homespun, or tinselled over in the glittering trap- 
pings of royalty. I go for a strict construction of 
the Constitution, limited Executive patronage, and 
an economical administration of the Government; 
and you will never find me here, sir, with demo- 
cracy and economy upon the lips, and tyranny and 

“plunder in the heart. ‘I borrow no false liveries 
fróm.heaven to serve the devil in.” 

MreK. after some further remarks, concluded 
this branch of the subject, by saying that-he had 
full confidente that the President, when some pre- 
sent difficulties*vere removed, would administer 


his department with wisdom and patriotism, and 
he hoped and expected to be able to give him his 
feeble support. But he just wished to tell him 
now, that if he intended “‘ to tread in the footsteps 
of his predecessor” in trampling on the legislative 
authority, in the management of a subject of all 
others‘of the most importance to the people, he 
should feel it his duty to jostle him out of them. 
He never would consent, he said, to surrender the 


finances to the exclusive control of the Executive. 


If we did this, we should share the fate of every 
other nation who had submitted to Executive finan- 
ciering: we should first become a nation of beg- 
gars, and then a nation of slaves. 

Mr. K. said he had been led on to a length alto- 
gether unexpected to himself, and he feared tire- 
some to the Senate. Several other topics had been 
suggested by the remarks of other gentlemen, that 
he would like to touch, but he would dispense with 
them, and come to a conclusion, after a few words 
more upon the bill and amendment under conside- 
ration. As to the separation from the State banks 
as depositories, he conceived that a matter of no 
great consequence, if in the details we could pro- 
vide safety to the money, and guard against too 
much patronage and expense. But the bill he 
thought imperfect and obscure on both these points. 
And when we had passed the bill, we should have 
but little idea of what we had done. 

As to the amendment proposed, which restricted 
the receipts of the Government to gold and silver, 
he could never.consent to think of it, without hear- 
ing from his constituents, so long as specie is not 
the commen currency, used by the people in the 
business transactions of the country. They are 
never prepared with a currency not in common | 
circulation, and would often and truly be reminded 
of the Reman questors, who were in the habit, 
among other acts of tyranny, of demanding parti- 
cular kinds of money for the purposes of extortion. 
Fere, 11,000 specie gatherers, demanding a cur- 
rency not furnished the people by their own 
States, or by the ordinary circulation, will give 
them more trouble than all their other pecuniary 
transactions, atid, being different to the demands 
made upon them for State taxes, will give to the 
Federal Government an alien character of tyranny 
and and oppression. He could not conceive, he 
said, of a measure better calculated to give to the 
Government of the Union the appearance of a 
foreign Government, and alienate the affections of 
the people from it, than the measure proposed. 

But, we are told that the Government only de- 
mands the constitutional currency, and therefore 
only asserts a right. This is true, sir; but is it the 
part of practical wisdom to exert all the power we 
have, and assert all the rights we claim? Every 
man has a right to demand specie at all times for 
every sale he makes, and for every debt duehim. 
But suppose every body were to do it, whilst paper 


vis the common currency, what would become of 


the country? 

Suppose all the merchants of a single city were 
to suddenly demand specie for all dues from their 
customers for sales made, and to be made, they 
would only assert a right: and yet what would be 
the result? The effect would be such upon their 
debtors and dealers, that they would probably moh 
the merchants out of the city. You propose that 
the Government shall do taat with the people which 
people dare not do with each other. Look at the 
conduct of the people towards the banks ever since | 
they have stopped payment, and specie is at a large 
premium: do they assert their rights, though they 
have every inducement to doso? I will refer to 
my own State as a strong argument to dissipate 
theoretical beauties by practical consequences. 
There the banks are by law compelled to pay 18 
per cent. on a refusal to pay specie. They are 
good and every bill-holder could get his principal 
and his 18 per cent. in specie, if he were to demand 
and insist on it. No man of capital could make 
so good an investment as to get a large sum in Au- 
gusta bank bills, make a demand, and hold them 
till the bank resumes speeie payments. Yet no- 
body does this; and why? Because they are all 
friendly to banks? Not at all, sir. It 2s because 
they are frightened at a view of the consequences, arid 
yield their own to the interests of the community. | 


+ 


They know that if specie is forced from the banks, 
the banks will have to -force it from the merchants 
and the merchants from the planters and the great 
mass of consumers; and, before the matter wound 
up, its effects would be equal to the confiscation of 
one-third of the property of the country. The la- 
borious and industrious classes constitute the 
debtor class, which are much the most numerous, 
and much the most needy. On this class the sacri- 
fice would ultimately fall. The benefits would be 
confined to a few creditors, capitalists, and money- 
lenders. And the measure you propose (said Mr. 
K:) will operate precisely in the manner I have 
described, though perhaps not to the same extent. 
It will do to talk about and speak about here, and 
some people may think well of it, whilst they think 
itis only going to put the merchants toa little 
trouble; but when they find, from experience, that 
the merchants are only their factors, and the opera~ 
tion falls on them, they will be prepared for a more 
practical view of the subject. ` 

Mr. K. said he was, to be sure, opposed to the 
banking system, particularly its abuses. But the 
people had established it, become accustomed to it, 
and it now seemed necessary to their business and 
prosperity. Hesaw no reason or expediency in 
taking away the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to réceive the notes of specie paying 
banks when they resume, disburse them for Go- 
vernment purposes at the points where collected, 
and call on the banks for balances, when neces- 
sary for transfers of the Government funds from 
the points where collected, to the points where 
needed. 

Mr. K. here commented upon the estimates which 
the Senators from Missouri: and North Carolina 
had put upon current bank bills, and the losses 
which the bill-holders had sustained by the sus- 
pension of specie payments. ‘They seemed to esti- 
mate the actual value of a bank bill by the propor- 
tion which the specie in the vaults of the banks bore 
to the aggregate of circulation and deposites; as 
though the banks had no other means to pay their 
liabilities but specie. In this way the Senators 
make out the loss of the people by the banks to be 
immense. Could there be any advantage in pro- 
pagating errors so palpable? As a. practical ques- 
tion, so far from the bill-holders having lost, they 
had generally gained by the suspension. Mr. K. 


. here discussed the nature and purposes of money. 


Money, said he, represents commodities. Its uses 
are to command them at pleasure, and circulate 
them with convenietice. Whatever answers this 
purpose, answers the purposes of money. Its value 
depends on the quantity of commodities it will 
command, and this again depends on the relation 
which the quantity of money bears to the quantity 
of commodities. 

The active circulating medium has been greatly 
reduced in quantity since the suspension, not only 
by withdrawing specie from circulation, which has 
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become a commodity; but by a reduction of bank / si 


` paper, and hence it is that current bank paper is Now <:> 


much more valuable than gold and silver wasbefore the `; 
suspension, whilst the whole currency, both paper and. ; 
specie, was depreciated by its redundant quantity, Are: = 


the passions and prejudices of men 


Do we not know as an admitted fact, that current 
bank bills are more valuable now than before the 
suspension? Let me ask one of these suffering 
bill-holders what he wishes to do with his money 
which he held at the time of the suspension? Does 


he owe a debt? If so, his creditor will be glad to = 
Does he wish | 


receive it, and expects nothing else. 


io be.) 
wrought upon when their senses may direct, them? .: 


Sie ncaa Oa Raga 


to buy provisions for his family? If so, he gets | 
them cheaper than he could before the suspension « 


of specie payments. 
estate or stocks? If so, he can get them from 
30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than he could before the 
suspension of specie payments. 


Does he wish to buy real » 


Tn short, there is 


no purpose for which money is used, for which bills < 


are notnow more valuable to the holder than before 


the suspension, whilst the whole currency was depre- ~- 
ciated by its quantity, except for the payment of a ; 


foreign debt. 


Those, then, who clamor most about `: 


their losses have lost nothing, but generally gained. °.- 


The merchants sustain the whole loss ‘that is sus- 


tained, for they receive it from their debtors at par, 


ae 
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and bankers to engage in. . John Bull will probably 
lose twenty-five or thirty millions by it! 

But, (continned Mr. K.) we are told of frequent 
convulsions before. Unfortunate references, Mr. 
K. thought, for those who. made them. What were 
they when compared to the present? That of 1819 
arose from too hasty an effort to restore the confu- 
sion into which the finances had falten under 
the State banks; that of 1825 was known to have 
been brought upon us by England; and was short 
in duration and comparatively trifling in conse- 
quence; and what was that of 1832, thal is so much 
harped upon on? Why, but for the diligence of 
gentlemen in looking up evidences of these great 
revulsions, they would not have been. known or 
recollected out of.the seaports, and hardly there. 
He recollected some short paragraphs in 1832, al- 
Inding rather timidly to the “ rattling of specie in 

, Wall streét;” this continued a few days; about five 
millions were shipped; the. Bank of the United 
States: drew bills for about an equal amount; -the 
foreign creditor.was satisfied, and the panic ended. 
We had then no Executive financiering, no specie 
circulars; trade was left in the hands of its lawful 
guardians; specie went off when the rate of exchange 
required it; and by the prompt payment of five millions, 
the Bank of thé United States got the nation a credit for 
the balance, which was paid by the crop and a dimi- 
nished import. ` 

Yet such had been the nature of the warfare 
against the bank whilst in life, and now against its 
ghost, that his friend from Connecticut, in the next 
breath after having praised the circular, made a 
furious attack upon the bank, for interfering with 
the laws of trade in 1832, and preventing the export of 
specie to the whole amount of the foreign debt. How 
this argument was to be reconciled with the specie 
circular and the whole “policy” and arguments 
by which it has been Jauded and justified, Mr. K. 
would leave to the Senator.and the friends of that 
measure to settle among themselves... This charge 
against the bank, he thought, carried the true doc- 
trine to the opposite extreme. A demand. for a 
cash balance always admonishes the nation that it 
has over-traded; and unless it has the whole amount 
to spare, it is. frequently an advantage io pay a 
part,and have time to adjust.the balance. He 
thought then the bank had done well in 1832 
to pay what was required in specie, and get the 
nation credit for the balance until the crop of ex- 
ports could be sold. It was frequently of advan- 
tage to an individual, he said, when he had become 
unexpectedly indebted, to pay what ready money he 
had, and get credit for the balance until the sale 
of his crop; and one. advantage of a national in- 
stitution was, that its credit always-enabled ‘it in 
such circumstance to get indulgence for the nation, 
as a friend was sometimes. useful in getting credit 
foran individual. Sir, said he, the fate of this 
institution was most extraordinary. If Mr, Biddle 
expanded, he was bribing the country: if he 

‘ gontracted, he was ruining the country: if he im- 

proted specie, he was speculating upon the country: 
if he exported specie, he was conspiring. against 
the country: if he stood up, he was impudent: if 

: he sit down-he was suspicious: if he lay down, he 
was uselsss: and whenever he made a. move, 
whethether-he crossed above or below the Execu- 
tive, he equally muddied the waters. 

He thought the Senator from Connecticut had 
made another mistake in stating that the expansion 

: of the bank’ occasioned the speculative rise in 
prices, and our importations of 1831. The over- 
importation preceded the expansion, and the expan- 
sion was avowedly intended to circulate the in- 
Crease of commodities occasioned by the over- 

| Importation. The speculative rise, and over- 

: importation. of. 1831, were owing to a cause as 

, natural as the ebb and flow cf the tides, and al- 
most as. periodical. They arose from the ‘prece- 
ding low prices, which. had stimulated consump- 
: tion, and exhausted. the stocks. in 1830. These 
fluctuations are always going on in every nation 
to some extent, and arise from thè impossibility of 
keeping up, in the extended business of a nation, 
an exact relation between supply and demand. 


| Mr. K. said the United Siates Bank, though no 


| longer in existence, had been the theme of every 
.: gentleman who had addressed the Senate. He 
N 


-as possible. 
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should say-no- more of it than was necessary to 
justify and defend himself, and the numerous 
riends of the Administration who had believed in 
the utility of that. institution. His defence was 


fully justified, for, although that institution was es- 


tablished by the democratic party, every friend of. it 


| is placed, in. sweeping denunciations, among aristo- 


crats, rogues, and. conspirators; ranked with the 
“Biddles and the Barings, and the banks,” and set 
upon in full cry by dunces and demagogues, anx- 


ious only to turn attention from their own mis- 


chievous blunders and errors. : 

When he came to maturity, he said he found 
the Bank of the United States in successful and 
happy operation. He learned its history, and 
found that it was established by the party to which 
he had always been attached, with the immortal 
Madison at their head; who, after fatal experience, 
had changed his opinion on the subject. This 
paternity recommended it, but reflection as well as 
experience convinced him of its great utility as a 
financial agent to the Government, as an aid to in- 
ternal and external commerce, and a wholesome 
regulator of an otherwise unregulated paper sys- 
tem. Asan original question, he was and ever had 
been opposed to the whole paper system, but the 
system certainly had many advantages ina free 
country, and, moreover, was fixed upon us, and ‘no 
one generation either could or would bear.the sa- 
crifices it would cost to ged rid of it. And (added 
he) the progress we should make in getting rid of 
the system ‘and its abuses, by putting down the 
Bank of the United States, was predicted by me in 
the Senate in 1834. Sir, the great Temperance 
President, or temperance reformer, Mr. Delavan, 
whosends us so many temperance papers, might just 
as well have undertaken to encourage the cause of 
temperance in which he is engaged, by breaking 
up one respectable grocery in Chesnut street, 
that.he might raise up 500 grog shops in the 
Liberties, the villages, and the western wilderness. 
He thought it the part of wisdom not to waste itself 
on impracticable extremes, but to secure the bles- 
sings of the system, and avoid as many of its evils 
This he thought was best effected by 
a national bank, with the aid of the Treasury. 
The vast extent of our country gave full time to 
such an institution to lop off redundancies and fill 
up deficiences on notice of an irregularity in the 
currency in any particular sections before the ef- 
fect became genersl. It was clearly the interest of 
such an institution to perform these duties faithful- 
ly. Its own successful operation in a great mea- 
sure depended on it; which was the best guaranty 
to the public that they would be so performed. He 
‘also believed that the money of the nation could be 
entrusted to no agency so litlle dangerous to liber- 
ty, or so unlikely to use it for political purposes. 
Experience proved the truth of this opinion. We 
had again the best of all security—that is, the se- 
curity of interest. To engage in politics, or unite it- 
self with a political party, is death to the institution. 
What cvidence had been shown, or could be 
shown, that the bank ever hinted an interference 
with politics, until itsupposed the Executive to make 
an overture for that purpose? In 1829 the Execu- 


‘tive commenced a correspondence with the bank to 


procure a change in the President of the New 
Hampshire branch. He did not say that any thing 
improper was intended by ihe Executive, but it was 
the first interference of the kind, and the bank sup- 
posed it to. be an attempt to enlist it in polities, and 
unite the power of the bank with the power of the 
Government. It declined on the grcund that the 
bank never had, and could not now, think of in- 
terfering in the politics of the country. The rest is 
known. The Message followed with a charge of 
what nobody had ever heard of before, and recom- 
mending a Treasury bank, uniting the power and 
patronage of a bank to that of the Government. 
From that time forth the Executive continued to 
struggle forthe money power until it took posses- 
sion of it in 1833, by the removal of the deposites. 
I only mention these facts, sir, to prove the great 
reluctance with which such an institution will 
always engage in politics. Tts interest requires the 
custom and friendship of both political parties, and 
it can not prosper against a war by either. The 
money power of the Treasury is great, let it be 


= 


+ against a national bank. 


Senat 


lodged where it will; but, for the. reasons state 
believe it is less in a national bank, connected x 
and dependent on the business of the country, than 
way other. There was. no danger of. the ‘politi 
influence of a bank, if the Executive would: le 
alone. Some admitted that the bank had beeni 
properly attacked, but. that, being attacked, it-h 
over-issued and otherwise mismanaged in its stri 
gles for a recharter. This might. be.true to-soi 
extent, but, if so, it is more an objection to the: 
rection than the institution, and might be prevent 
by.a simple provision in the charter, which the « 
charter ought to have contained. ` 
Sir, these are the opinions I have always ent 
tained, and were the opinions of my then colleagt 
when I came into the Senate.: They were kno 
to our constiluenis. But as this was a matter 
expediency, on which they. had a right to jud; 
they expected to be, and shall be, represented.;.a 
their wishes, when I last heard from them,: wi 
Tn fact,:although I. 
lieve it unfortunate that the-old bank was destroy 
the question of establishing a new. one, at this tin 
is a very different question. Under our anti-ba: 
administration, the bank capital has been mu 
more than doubled in a few.years. Is it expedie 
to add to it? If so, the practicability of controlli: 
it by a national bank. of permissible size,.and t 


, manner of doing it, are important questions. . T 


present rate of exchange, too, would render it å 
ficult to procure specie for the institution, al 
create a demand for it, that would, for the prese: 
add to the distress. There were some other re 
sons that had been referred to, but which he wot 
not, at this time, notice. 

But, we are gravely told, sir, that the “Bank 
the United States. with its still greater streng: 
has not been able to prevent the present state 
affairs; that it. ‘has not been able to check ott 
institutions, or. save . itself? ” “This reference 
the bank would have done very. well fort a par 
newspaper; but I must confess. I was somewh 
astonished to find it in.a Message of the Preside 
of the United States. . Can it be supposed: that t 
most ignorant can be deceived by this catch. at 
mere name? Whoever thought of holding t 
Bank of the United States responsible for the ct 
rency, or as a financial regulator, after. the wit 
drawal of its branches, or even after the remoy 
of the deposites? What obligation was it und 
to the public, after the public had taken away t 
deposites and dispensed with its services? Was 
under any very strong obligation, if it hadt 
power, to. aid the Executive in an experiment mai 
at its expense, and intended for its destruction?. 
should think not; and to hold a State bank: respo 
sible, because it is called “the Bank of the Unite 
States,” is absolutely ridiculous. It has fallen in 
line with the multitude of State banks create 
under the late administration. It has supported h 
“policy” by importing specie on credit, that 
might hatch more paper upon it. It has gloried: 
the confusion of the exchanges, by which it-hi 
made millions. In short, like the rest of the Sta 
banks, it has gone for making money; it has joine 
its fortunes with the State banks; it has borrow 
specie like the State banks; has expanded with t 
State banks; has shaved with the State banks; h 
failed with the State banks, and is a State ban 
and yet it is held responsible to the country. as 
national bank. Sir, it is no more a United Stat 
Bank, and not so much, as the little Burlingt: 
bank, which produced such a happy effect with 
modicum of the spoils sentto it, and pressingly. se 
for more to operate on the elections, “ in anticip 
tion of the wool clip.” There is a United. Stat 
Bank for ye, established by the Executive to:prevent t 
public money from being employed to operate on t 
politics of the country! i 

Why, then, these valiant charges upon a ghosi 
this war upon a sign; these tilts upon a tombston 
They are about as useful, and about as rational, < 
the charges of the redoubtable Don Quixotte upo 
the windmills. 

In connection with these perpetual efforts : 
frighten us with ghosts and “things that are not, 
Mr. K. said be had never had his democratic fee 
ings so shocked as. they hod been by a sentime 
of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhour 


warmly applauded’ by-his friend near him; (Mr. 
Stlarige:) We were told’ that’ though expedient, we 
should not make: this State bank a ‘depository; “ be- 
catise'it would be a triumph over the Government!” 


What Government? The “ Government’ at the’ 


Herinitage, or ‘the Government at tlie White 
use? These Governments were both, to be sure, 


inimicdl to the-present State bank, because they did 


had the Government: had-to do with the present: 
State institution? He had supposed, until ‘lately, ` 


thatthe ‘Government meant the'legislative power, 
as established by the Constitution; and if the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, according to the 
fornis'of the Constitution, should deem it expedi- 
ent to. maké any State institution a depository, it 
would be no objection with him that either the ex- 
President, or present Executive, was supposed. to be 
ininiieal toone of its officers: I do not propose (said 
he) ‘tc’ make this: institution a depository, and no- 
body has proposed or thought of proposing it, so 
faras T know: Why, then, this war-whoop against 


itt. = Tö show: our devotion to the supposed Execu- 


tive will? “A change; what a change,” has been 
produced-in the tone of American feeling by these 
viclent encroachments and recent triumphs of the 
Exeeutive over the Legislative authority, in rela- 
tionto the finances! All eyes are turned to the Ex- 
ecutive. The spirit of our fathers has fled. The 
blood'of °76 has run out. Sir, there have been 
morë gray hairs brought upon thé head of our 
youthful: and’ vigorous Republic in the last four 
years, than ought to have grown upon it in one en- 
tiré century of quiet and peaceful administration, 
with the constitutional co-operation of the legisla- 


tive’departments.: ` 


My friends need not be astonished at the freedom ` 


with which I express these sentiments. They bo- 
lieve with me; they haveacted with me. We have 
vainly stood up together against the will of the Ex- 
ecutive. Our efforts have been impotent. We 
have‘been trampled under foot; The Executive 
has had:his way, and we see the result. I only 
wish my friends to join me in taking a firm stand to 
teach’ the Executive that’ his friends are to be con- 


sulted in measures of such immense importance 


to the people as : those by which our finances have 


beet: ruined. Phave no idea of desérting them; sit; ` 


they: ‘need not apprehend that. I am only expres- 
sing freely sentiments T and they have entertained, 
and: not’ very carefully concealed. I ama party 
man, sir. All Iam asa politician I was made so 
by party. I have no sympathies with any other 
party exceptthat with which I have always acied, 
and by which I have. been henored. I respect my 
political opponents: as my fellow-citizens, living 
under the same laws,’subject to the same Govern- 
ment; and equally honest and patriotic “with my- 
self. : But I differ with them in some’ of the essen- 
tiatand fundamental principles upon which our 
Governn:ent should be administered, and have no- 
thing to ask, and nothing to expect from them. 
Tam a democrat, æ real democrat. Ido not make 
the profession ad captandum, I fear it is becoming 
rather unpopular; but-tay early habits and youth- 
ful-associations made me so. In fact; the senti- 
ment: was planted in my heart by nature, cultivated 
by education, and approved by reason. T believe 
a democratic Republic to be the most philosophi- 
cal government, and best calculated to develop the 
energies and sustain the dignity of man, so long as 
the people have sufficient intelligence to qualify 
them for self-government. I, therefore, abhor ty- 
ranny and irresponsible power in every possible 
formin which it can be presented; whether it be 
presented in the hypocritical garb of republican 
homespun, or tinselled over in the glittering trap- 
pings of. royalty. I go for a strict construction of 
the Constitution, limited Executive patronage, and 
an economical administration of the Government; 
and you will never find- me here, sir, with demo- 
cracy and economy upon the lips, and tyranny and 
plunder in the heart ‘1 borrow no false liveries 
from heaven to serve the devil in.” H 
Mr. K. after some further remarks, concluded 
this branch of the subject, by saying that he had 
full confidence that the President, when some pre- 
sent difficulties were removed, would ‘administer 
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‘of his predecessor” in trampling on the legislative’ | 


authority, in the“ management of a subject of all 
others ofthe most importance to the people, he 
should feél it -his duty to jostle hity out of them. 
‘He never wonid consent, he said, to surrender the 


finances-to the exclusive control of the Executive. | 
If we-did this, we should share the fate of every. 


other nation who had submitted to Executive finan- 
ciering: we should first become a nation of beg- 


| gars, and then-a-nation of slaves. . 
Mr. K. said he had been led on toà length alto- 


gether unexpected to himself, and he feared tire- 
‘some to the Senate. Several other topics had been 
‘suggested by the remarks of other gentlemen, that, 
he. would like to touch, but he would dispense with 
them, and come to a conclusion, after a few words 
more upon the bill and amendment under conside- 
ration. As to the separation from the State banks 
as depositories, he: conceived that a matter of ño 
great consequence, if in the details we couid pro- 


vide safety to the -money, and guard against too | 
But the bill he” 


much patronage and expense. i 
thought imperfect and obscure on both these points. 
And when we had passed the bill; we should have 
but little idea of what we had done. : 

As to the amendment proposed, which restricted 
the receipts of the Government to gold and silver, 
he could never consent to think of it, without hear- 
ing from his constituents, so long as specie is not 


the ‘commen currency, used by the people in the 


business transactions of the country, ‘They are 
never - prepared with a-¢urrency not in common 
circulation, and would often ‘and ‘truly be reminded’ 
of the Reman ‘quastors, who were in . the habit, 
among other’ aets of tyranny, of demanding parti- 
cular kinds of money for the purposes of extortion. 
Here, 11,000 specie gatherers, dernanding a cur- 


rency not furnished the people by their own. 
States, or by the ordinary circulation, will give’ 


them more ‘trouble than all’ their other pecuniary 
transactions, and, being: different :to the demands 
made.upon them for Staté’ taxes, will give ‘to the 
Federal Governmefit an alieh character of tyranny 
‘and'and oppression. “He could: not conceive, he 
‘said, of ‘a meastre better: calculated to give to the 
Government of the: Union the ‘appearance of a 
foreign Government, and alienate: the affections of 
the people from it, than the measure proposed. 

But, we are told that the Government only de: 
mands the constitutional currency, and therefore 
only asserts a right. This is true, sir; but 1s it the 
part of practical wisdom to exert all the power we 
have, and assert all the rights we claim? Every 
man hasa right to demand specie at all times for 
every sale he makes, and for every debt due him. 
But suppose every body were to do it, whilst paper 
is the common currency, what would. become of 
the country? f 

Suppose all the merchants òf a single city were 
to suddenly demand specie for all dues from their 
customers for sajes made, and to be made, they 
would only assert a right: and yet what would be 
the result ?.. The effect would be such upon their 
debtors and dealers, that they would probably mob 
the merchants out of the city. You propose that 
the Government shall do that with the people which 
people dare not do with each other. Look at the 
conduct of the people towards the banks ever since 
they have stopped payment, and specie is at a large 
premium: do they assert their rights, hough they 
have every inducement to do so? I will sefer to 
my own State as a strong argument to dissipate 
theoretical beauties by practical consequences. 
There the banks are by law compelled to pay 18 
per cent. on a refusal to pay specie. They are 
good and every bill-holder could get his principal 
and his 18 per cent. in specie, if he were to demand 
and insist on it. No man of capital could make 
so good an investment as to get a large sam in Au- 
gusta bank bills, make a demand, and hold them 
till the bank resumes specie payments. Yet no- 
body does this; and why? Because they are all 
friendly to banks? Not at all, sir. If 28 becausé 
they are frighlened at a view of: the consequences, and 
yield their own to the interests of the community. 


They know that if'specie is forced from the banks, 


Senate, 


the banks ‘will-have to-force it from the merchants ` 
and the merchants from the planters and the great ` 
mass of consumers; ‘and, before the matter wound 


up, its. effects would be equal to the confiscation of < 
one-third of the property of the country. "The la-~ 


borious.' and : industrious’. classes constitute ~ the 
debtor class, which are ‘much the most numerous, 
and much ‘the:most' needy. . On this class the sacri- 
fice would ultimately fall. The benefits would be 
confined to a few creditors, capitalists; and money- 
lenders. And the measure you propose (said Mr. 
K.) will operate precisely in thé manner I have 
described, though perhaps not to the-same extent, 


Tt will do to talk about and-speak about here, and ~ 


some people may thik well of it, whilst they think 
itis only going to put the merchants ‘toa little 
trouble; but-when they find, from experience, that 
the merchants are only their factors, and the opera- 


-tion falls on them, they will be prepared for a more 


practical view of the subject. 

Mr. K. said he was, to be sure, opposed to the 
banking'system, particularly its abuses. But the 
people had established it, become accustomed to it,” 
and it now: seeméd necessary to their business and” 
prosperity, ` He saw: no reason or expédiency in 
taking away the -discretion of the Secretaty of the 
Treasury to receive the notes of specie paying 
banks when they resurie, disburse them for Gò- 
vernment purposes at the points where collected; 
and callon the banks’ for balances, when neces- 
sary for transfers of the Government fands from ` 
the points where collected, to. the points where ` 
needed. ie aa 

Mr. K. here commented upon the estimates which 
the Senators from: Missouri and: North ‘Carolina 
had put upon -current bank bills, ‘and the tosses 
which the: bill-holders hae sustained: by the sus- 
pension ‘of specie payments. They seemed to esti- ` 
mate the actual ‘value of a bank bill by the propor- 
tion which the-specie in the vaults of the banks bore 
to the aggregate: of ‘circulation ‘and’ deposites; as 
though the banks had'no: other means'to pay their 
liabilities but specie, ‘In ‘this way ‘the Senators: 
make out the loss of the people by the’ banks to be”: 
immense, Could there be any advantage in'pro- 
pagating errors so palpable?) Asa practical ques- 
tion, so far from the bill-holders having lost, they 
had generally gained by the suspension, Mr. K.° 
here discussed the nature and purposes of money. 
Money, saidhe; represents ¢Ommiodities. Its uses 


-are to` command them ‘at’ pleasure, and circulate 
‘them with convenience.: Whatever ‘answers this 
‘purpose, answers the purposes of money. Its value 


depends: on the quantity of commodities it will 
command, and” this: again depends on the relation 
which the’ quantity ‘of money bears to the quantity 
of cornmodities. : D eS 

The active circulating medium ‘has been'greatly 
reduced in quantity since the suspension, not only 
by withdrawing specie from circulation, which has’ 
become a commodity; but by a reduction of bank 
paper, and hence it is that current bank paper is Now 
much more valuable than gold and silver twas before the 
suspension, whilst the whole currency, both paper and 
specie, was depreciated by its redundant quantity. Are 
thè passions and prejudices of ‘men to be 
wrought upon when their senses may direct them? 
Do we not know as an admitted fact, that current 
bank bills are more valuable now than before the 
suspension? Let me. ask one of these suffering 
bill-holders what he wishes to’ do with his money 
which he held at the time-of the suspension? Does 
he owe a debt? If so, his creditor will be glad to 
receive it, and expects nothing else. Does he wish 
to buy provisions for his family? If so, he gets 
them cheaper than he could before the suspension 
of specie payments. Does he wish to buy real 
estate or stocks? If so, he can get them from 
30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than he could before the 
suspension of specie payments. Tn short, there is 
no purpose for which money is used, for which bills 
are bot now more valuable to the holder than before 
the suspension, whilst the whole currency was depre- 
ciated by its quantity, except for the payment of a 
foreign debt. Those, then, who clamor most about 
their losses have lost nothing, but generally gained. - 
The merchants sustain the whole loss that is sus- 
tained, for they receive it from their debtors at ‘par, 
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- -and have to pay a- premium for specie to pay their 
_ foreign creditors. y : 

Strictly and logically speaking, Mr. K. said pa- 
per was now depreciated, when compared now 
with silver, by the amount of premium on specie, 
because we had no other legal standard to go. by. 
All be meant to say was, that paper was more va- 


luable now than specie was before the suspension, 


and, therefore, the holder had lost nothing. So 
‘glaring was the fallacy of estimating the loss of 
the community by the difference between. the 
amount of specie in their vaults and the liabilities 
of the banks, that the community owed the banks 
more than the banks owed the community. -Each 
hasa right to claim specie; and, with a little time 
for adjustment, the banks could settle every dollar 
against them without a dollar. in specie. He did 
not wish to be understood as advocating or even 
. apologizing for an irredeemable bank paper; it was 
too precarious, and subject to fluctuation. But, as 
. practical legislators, we. should view things as they 
are, and he could see no expediency in endeavor- 
ing to impose such fallacies on an already excited 
community. 

Mr. K. concluded by saying that he had no wish 
to postpone discussion, and, thereforé, was indiffe- 
rent asto the present fate of his motion. But as 
he did not like either project, as presented, and 
wished time to digest a better, he- could not con- 
sistently make any other motion, and, therefore, 
moved the postponement of the whole subject to 
the first Monday in December next. : 


REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 


Or Connecticut, 
In Senate, September 23, 1837—In reply to Mr. 
Kine of Georgia, on the bill “imposing addi- 
_ tional duties, as depositories in certain cases, on 
_ public officers.” i 
Mr. NILES said, he rose only to notice one or 
two observations of the Senator. from Georgia, 
which related to some remarks of his a few days 
since. It was far from his purpose to enter the lists 
against his honorable friend from Georgia. -Of.all 
the men with whom he had ever been acquainted, 
that gentleman was the last with whom he should 
ever volunteer to engage in a contest. Sir, in the 
extraordinary and very able speech we have just. 
heard, we have a specimen of the mode of warfare 
of the Senator. Te prepares himself for a contest 
in a peculiar manner, and arms himself with un- 
usual and extraordinary weapons; weapons with 
which most of us are wholly unacquainted, and still 
less acquainted with their use; bowie knives and 
other weapons, hostile, bloody, deadly.. The gen- 
tleman has also a mode peculiar to himself in using” 
his weapons: he wields his bowie knife both to cut 
and to thrust; and he strikes indiscriminately at all 
that stands in his way, whether friends or foes; the 
only difference being that he is careful when he 
aims at a friend to strike a heavier blow, and in- 
flict a deeper wound. The Senator says -he is 
friendly to the President, and Mr. N. knew bim 
too well to doubt it fora moment; but he had a 
very odd way of showing it. ‘The gentleman enter- 
tains peculiar notions about his duty to his friends, 
and seems to have a very strange way of backing 
them: he appears to consider it as his principal 
duty to chasten them. Perhaps he thinks they de- 
serve it. ` 
Mr. N. said there was another reason why. he 
would avoid a contest with the Senator. He basa 
sort of magical power over facts. In his hands 
facts are very much like the man of mortar to 
‘which he. has alluded, and called on the Senator 
from Missouri to breathe into it the breath of life: 
he moulds and fashions facts to his own liking. 
His naked assertions, not only unsupported, but 
directly opposed to known truths, were made with 
such force and gravity, and such strong apparent 
conviction of their trath, that they would almost be 
assented to, when known to be without the least 
foundation. Such was the Senator’s power over 
facts, that he experienced none of the difficulties 
which others did, because he. could make his facts 
to suit his arguments, as he had occasion for them. 
It is as much as most of us can do to supply argu- 
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. calculated to give a dangerous. enlargement to the 


„importations in 1831, but of having interfered in 


. tance, and he (Mr. N.) thought it was substantially 


‘That a largeexcess of importations should continue 


ments,-especially such as‘are worth using; bat his 
friend from. Georgia, with his fertile mind, could 
supply ‘facts with the same fadility as arguments. 
Mr. N. said he would. not, therefore, think of ĉon- 
tending ‘with so formidable ard dangerous ananta- 
gonist, but would only venture to examine sdme of 
the gentleman’s facts on those points that related to 
himself.: - : 
The Senator thinks that the statement made by 
him (Mr. N.) that the Bank of the United States 
had stimulated the excessive importations in 183!, 
was incorrect, and says that the expansion of the 
bank. did not commence until after that pericd. 
But the Senator is mistaken; he has not, in this 
instance, moulded his facts to suit his argument. 
The bank did stimulate the excessive importations 
of 1831.. It began its rapid expansions in Nevem- 
ber, 1830, and by the month of May, 1832, had 
enlarged its discounts twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars. This was a pretty rapid expansion, and 


bounds of trade. But, Mr. N. said thathe not only 
charged the bank with stimulating the excess of 


violation of the laws of trade,-and prevented a cor- 
rection of the evil. The exchanges having become 
unfavorable in the latter part of 1831, in conse- 
quence of the large importations, the bank was 
fast being drained of its specie.. It had parted 
with five millions, and, to save what-it had left, it 
issued seven millions in drafts on Eurcpe, for the 
purposes of remittance. This operation saved its 
specie, and renewed the stimulus to ‘excessive 
importations. Had not the bank interfered, and 
arrested the laws of trade, exchange would have 
continued to rise, more specie would have been 
drawn from the banks, (which would have foreed 
them to’ curtail discounts,) foreign goods would 
have fallen, and all the consequences followed 
which would have reduced the importations the 
next year. But the interference of the bank, by 
interposing its credit, prevented this. - 

The Senator asserts that the principal cause of 
our difficulties is owing to the irregular and impro- 
per commercial and financial transactions with 
England for several years, and the measures which 
such transactions forced that country to adopt. 
The general proposition was one of great impor- 


correct. But the error of the gentleman was, that, 
from his great zeal to back his friends, he had 
attributed the commercial and financial transac- 
tions of this country with England to the measures 
of the administration, which had, in reality, little 
more influence upon them than facts appear to 
have had on the gentleman’s speech. 

Our foreign commerce had been of an extraordi- 
nary character since 1831, and particularly the 
last three years. Our importations for the last 
three years have exceeded our exports to the 
amount of nearly.one hundred andtwenty millions; 
and, during the same period, when we have had 
this great excess of importations, there has been 
specie imported beyond what has been exported to 
the amount of about thirty-two'millions. This was 
in direct violation of all the ordinary laws of trade. 


for six years in succession, was, he believed, unpre- 
cedented in this country, cr perhaps any other. But 
it was still more extraordinary that, during this pe- 
riod, there should be a large importation of specie. 
This seemed to be a double violation of the laws of 
trade; itwas a violation of the ordinary laws of 
commerce, that an excess of importations should 
continue for so many years; and it was ancther 
violation that, during such excessive impertations of 
goods, there should be a large importation of spe- 
cie. An unfavorable balance of trade ordinarily 
leads to the exportation of specie, and the reduc- 
tion of imports in the following years—a portion of 
the exports being required to liquidate former ba- 
lances. An unfavorable balance of trade usually 
produces an unfavorable state of exchange, which 
has not generally been the case during this period. 
Mr. N. said he recollected very well that this pe- 
culiar state of our foreign trade was the subject of 
much remark here at the first session of the last 
Congress, and particularly by a distinguished gen- 
tleman, who seems to consider himself as the or- 
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| gan of the commetciaf interesi. 


iti . That Senatortad 
much to say about the: extraordinary’ state of our 
monetary affairs; money being scarce-—a severe 
pressure coming upon the country; and. interest 
rising in New York ‘to two or three per cént. per 
month, whilst exchange on England was favorable, 
So exiraordinary: a state of things, it Seems to have 
been supposed, must have originated from the mea~ 
sures of the Government, although: it was not easy 
then’ to teli what measures, as it was before ‘the 
Treasury circular. oe e 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
50 learned and skilled in subjects of commerce and 
finance, could not understand this inexplicable state 
of things... But the mystery is revealed; the mist 
which hung over the subject is dissipated, and the 
‘whole truth has come to light: "This unnatural 
State of things has been brought about by’ the agen- 
cy of credit in our foreign trade, and by loans and 
the sale of stocks in England, not connected with 
trades The large excess of importations has been 
continued, and the exchange kept favorable by. the 
bankers on both sides of the Atlantic, who loaned 
their credit to our importing merchants. As‘long 
as American merchants could import goods on’ cree 
dit; obtained abroad, the exchange would remain 
favorable; and even the credit of. the United States 
Bank, in the form of drafis or bonds, payable in“ 
Europe, produced the same result. ; 

The great American houses in England, the 
Wildes, Wilson, and Wiggins—the three W’s, as 
they have sometimes been called—which have 
since all-exploded, in co-operation with the United 
States Bank, have been the principal cause of the 
excess of our foreign importations. The sale of 
American stocks, and the negotiation of loans’ by 
the same bankers, have increased the difficulties, 
and swelled our debt in’ England, as the Senator 
from Georgia says, to one hundred and ten millions 
of dollars. American credit was drawing off the 
capital of England:to this country, which was 
draining the Bank of England of its ‘specie.’ The 
Bank of England had to contend against American 
credit, which was a contest it could not stand. Its 
only resource was to attempt to destroy that credit, 
and the only way to do that was to destroy the cre- 
dit of the houses through which American credit 
found its way to the British market. This led to 
those measures on the part.of the Bank of Bngland 
to which the Senator alluded, intended to discredit 
the American houses, and strike: down at a blow 
the price of the great American staple. These mea- 
sures on the part of the Bank of England, occur- 
ring ata time when there was a pressure from 
other causes, brought on the great crisis in this 
country. ; f ° ; 

The gentleman from | Georgia says these results 
have been occasioned by ‘the Treasury: circular, 

and other measures of the Government; he says the 
Government has encouraged the importation of 
specie; that it has induced the deposite banks to 
import specie. Mr. N. knew of no such act of the 
Government. These transactions, both commer- 
cial and financial, were of a private character, oc- 
castoned by the enterprise of this country, and sti- 
mulated by the abuse of bank credit on both sides 
of the water. 

Mr. N. said he repeated his charge made the 
other day against the Bank of the United States, 
that-it had been the principal agent which had 
deranged out foreign commerce, and brought the 
country into its present difficulties. Previous to 
the interference of that bank in our foreign trade, 
it was stable ; now it was deranged. It had been 
constantly interfering since 1831; and Mr. Biddle 
boasts of having on one occasion, he believed in 
1832, saved the whole commercial community 
from a terrible explosion, by hurrying across the 
Jerseys between two days—not as Washington did, 
pursued by the British army—to New York, where, 
by the use of the credit of the bank, he saved the 
country. Surely, our trade must rest on a sound 
foundation indeed, when it is indebted to a night’s 
journey of one individual for escaping ruin ! 

The Senator from Georgia thought he (Mr. N.) 
had changed his sentiments regarding the spegie 
circular; buthe had changed them ontv, so far as 
circumstances had changed. He voted for super- 
seding it last session, believing the exigency had 
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gone past, and still thought he was then right; but 
from circumstances which have since occurréd, he 
` believed the order had had a salutary. influence. 
“It has not only kept-specie in the country, and 
saved the western banks,-hut it had secured one or 
two millions for the uses of the Treasury, which 
-had been an essential aid to it, in the crisis it had 
gone through. The Secretary foresaw the coming 
storm, and some weeks before the explosion took 
place, sent circulars to the deposite. banks: in the 
West, requiring them to keep their specie for the 
use’ of the ‘Treasury; and a large sum has been 
conveyed across the mountains for that purpose. 
The Senator says Mr. N. approves of the Treas- 
ary circular, for its operation in preventing the 
“exportation-of specie, and condemns the Bank of 
the United States for measures which prevented 
the exportation of specie.. In reply to this, Mr. N. 
‘said, that as a general or permanent rule, he was 
opposed to all interference, whether by Government 
or by banks, with the. course of trade, and was 
opposed to all measures intended either to encou- 
` rage the importation of specie, or to discourage its 


exportation. But there were exceptions to general ` 


principles; and at a peculiar crisis, when the credit 
and paner system of two great commercial nations 
had peen greatly and unduly extended, and both 
Were apprehensive of an explosion, and the ques- 
tion was, which should explode, the sudden abstrac- 
tion. of specie, which sustained the floating mass of 
paper, might be attended with the most serious 
‘consequences. It was oniy in this view of the 
‘subject, that he regarded the Treasury circular, as 
having had a favorable influence in preverting the 
exportation of specie, 

Mr. N.. said he.would allude. only to one topic 
more. The Senator said that Mr. N. and the Se- 
nator from North Carolina (Mr. Strange) had ap- 

roved and endorsed the reasons assigred by the 
President in his Message for the revulsion which 
had overtaken the country. Mr. N. said he had 
in his speech barely alluded to that subject, with- 
out going into an examination of ils merits. He, 
however, did approve, then and now, of the brief 
but very. clear and satisfactory exposition of the 
causes of existing embarrassments contained in the 
Message. He would readily endorse that portion 
of ‘the Message, notwithstanding the strong con- 
demni tion of the Senator. The gentleman having 
read this portion of the Message, remarked that this 
might be all very well; that he knew of but one 
, objection to it, and which was, that there was not 
one word of truth in the whole statement. This 
was certainly very strong language; but Mr. N. 
supposed it was only the genuleman’s peculiar 
mode of backing his friends. 

Sir, what is this. statement, which is thus sum- 
marily despatched by the gentleman’s hostile wea- 
ponus? Is there any thing new er extraordinary in 
it? Does the President pretend to have made any 
wonderful discovery, or to have looked deeper into 
the causes of our difficulties, than other intelligent 

. individuals? The general cause which he assigns 
is the natural, the. ordinary cause of commercial 
revulsions ; he might almost say that, with the ex- 
ception of some extraordinary causes, such as 
“war, pestilence, and famine,” it was the only 
cause of such embarrassments. The general cause 
assigned. was over-trading, over-action in every 
department of industry, and an undue extension 
and abuse of credit. These causes are said to be 
induced by a great expansion of the paper medium. 
Is not the statement, so far, correct? Has there 
not been over-trading, speculation, and gambling, 
of every kind, in the foreign trade and the domestic 

“trade, in wild lands and city lots, in stocks, in 
every thing? Are not these facts universally ad- 
mitted? Are they denied by any one—by the Se- 
nator himse!f?.. He (Mr. N.) did not understand 
that they were. And has there not been an exces- 
sive and alarming expansion of the paper medium? 
This is equally notorious, and cannot surely be con- 
troverted by the Senator; for he has himself stated 
that the currency had, within a few years, increased 
200 per cent. In this important fact the Mes- 
sage is impiegnable, Well, what is there, then, in 
ihis ex positicn, of the President, which should call 
forth such a bold and daring assault? What is 


there in the statement which should have provoked’ 


| such a desperate ‘thrust of the gentleman’s deadly 


weapons? Why} sir, the President says that this re- 
vulsion has not been confined to the United States; 
that it has prevailed in England, and, to some 
extent, in all the commercial countries in Europe; 


_ and. from this he infers that the causes have been 


similar; that the spirit of over-trading has been. rife 
in England as well as in the United States, and 
induced there, also, by an expansion of the cur- 
rency. In all this, we ate told, the Message is en- 
tirely at fault. There is not one particle of truth 
here, says the Senator. There has been no expan- 
sion of currency in England, no over-trading, no 
speculation, no distress or commercial embarrass- 
ments; no failures; every thing has gone en quietly 
and smoothly. - There has been no Treasury circu- 
lars there; no distress for money; John Bull has 
been at his ease, whilst Jonathan has been in 
trouble; Englishmen, under a more wise and bene- 
ficent Government, have been prosperous and con- 
tented, whilst the poor Yankeés have had to suffer. 

Such is the picture which the Senator drew of 
the condition of the two countries. He would not 
say that it was a fancy sketch; it was only an in- 
stance of the Senator’s command over facts; but he 
would say that he did not think there was ever but 
one similar picture drawn before, and that was the 
Senator’s own description of that hardy and merito- 
rious classof settlers, the squatters, who were trans- 
formed from an honest race of pioneers, into a pre- 
datory banditti, who stole their lands from the 
United States, and their provisions from the In- 
dians. 

But is it really so, that there has been no 
no distress in England? He (Mr. N.) had really 
supposed there had been. He had read some of 
their periodicals, from penny papers to stately quar- 
terlies, and of different politics, whig and’ tory, radi- 
cal and conservative; and all, he had supposed, ad- 
mitted the existence of serious embarrassments and 
distress, whilst they attributed them to very different 
case . But the Senator says that there has been 
no expansion of the paper currency in England, or 
no to exceed one and a half per cent. whilst in this 
country it has expanded two hundred per cent. 
This Jast statement was another instance of the 
Senator’s power ever’ facts. He knew not where 
the gentleman got his information, or on what data 
the statement was based. By the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that in 1834 
there was about eighty millions of paper currency; 
and in his report last December, he states the paper 
currency at one hundred and twenty millions, 
which would be an increase of a little over forty 
percent. This was a small inaccuracy, although, 
perhaps, hardly worth printing. 

As respects the expansion in England, the gen- 
tleman had read statements from which it appeared 
there had been little or none, if they rested on good 
authority. He had heard the statements with great 
surprise, as he had supposed the fact was other- 
wise. In all the English publications he had seen, 
the expansion seemed to be admitted and univer- 
sally regarded as the canse of the commercial diff- 
culties; and the only dispute appeared to be where 
the blame belonged—one party charging it to the 
Bank of England, the other to the joint-stock banks. 
One thing was certain, and that appeared from. the 
Statement read by the Senator, there has been a 
great increase of the issues of the joint-stock banks, 
amounting to some three millions of ponnds, or 
near fifteen millions of dollars. The currency of 
these banks is very frail, and very different from 
that of the Bank of England; and what may have 
been the disturbing effect of this’ large increase of 
a weaker paper medium, and corresponding dimi- 
nation of a better currency, he was not financier 
enough to say. 

But does the statement read by the Senator prove 
that there has been no increase of the paper circu- 
lation in England which has occasioned over- 
trading? Is there no other paper but the bills of the 
Bank of England, and the private banks, and the 
joint-stock banks? Is there not another description 
of paper, commonly called commercial paper, 


failures, 


“which would have perhaps the sdme tendency to 


stimulate over-trading? Are there not bills of ex- 
change and acceptances issued by the great bankers, 


whieh form a sort of commercial currency? And 


would not the expansion of this have a direct ten- 
dency to over-action in trade? What had caused 
the explosion of the three great American houses— 
the three Ws which had-had failed for two:or 
three millions each? Had not these houses ex- 
panded their. paper and credit to a most dangerous 
and ruinous extent?—for it had proved their ruin. 
The enormons: extension of commercial credit by 
these houses, was the principal cause of our exces- 
sive importations; and the derangements of our fo- 
reign trade. ‘Thus trade had been ‘stimulated by 
credit, and carried on by credit, and this credit was 
principally in England. ‘Sir, steam has been re- 
garded as a powerful agent, and one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times; but a much more 
powerful agent has of late been discovered, which 
is credit, factitious, artificial credit. The expan- 
sive power of credit is vastly beyond that of steam: 
it is almost’as uncontrollable; and as boundless as 
thought. Yet even creprr, that most subtle of all 
agents, has its limits; and he thanked God it was ` 
so. If it had not, credit would destroy all proper- 
ty—all faith—all honesty, and would overwhelm 
society in one indiscriminate ruin.. Jf there had 
been no excess of credit in the form of currency in 
England, there had been a rapid enlargement of 
commercial credit. - 

But the Senator says there has been no over- 
trading in England. What! no over-trading ! 
How ıs this? There has been over-trading in ‘the 
United States, and that in our foreign trade, to the 
amount of more than sixty millions, and this trade 
has been principally with England. Here are two 
great commercial nations, and, in the commerce 
between them, one has largely over-traded, and the 
other has not over-traded at all. Ii seems, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s logic, that the trading has 
been all. on one side. We have imported to ex- 
cess, but England has not exported to excess; we 
have bought sixty millions more goods than we 
ought, but they have not sold any more than to 
supply the usual demand. He had always sup- 
posed that, in the intercourse between two nations, 
if one party had traded to excess, the other had 
necessarily traded to excess also; if one had im- 
ported to excess, the other had exported to excess. 
Where the fault lay, which party was most to 
blame, or which had acted most rashly and impru- 
dently, was another question. So far as respects 
their trade with America, which, he believed, com- 
prised more than one-fifth of the whole commerce 
of England, it was certain that country had over- 
traded; and- he believed in the India trade there 
had been a like excess, for the larger houses en- 
gaged in those two branches of trade appeared to 
suffer most. As to internal trade, all accounts he 
had seen agreed that a spirit of speculation and 
gambling in stocks, and every kind of property, 
real or imaginary, has been as rife in that country 
as in the United States. This part of the Presi- 
dent’s statement, Mr. N. theught, had a little more 
than one particle of truth in it. 

But the Senator informs us that there has been 
no distress in England, and that on this point the 
Message is entirely mistaken. ‘Well, how does he 
make this out? Why, he says that England is 
the creditor country, and America the debtor coun- 
iry; and, therefore, the commercial revulsions have 
hot occasioned distress there; the debtors have been 
in distress, not the creditors. Is this correct? If 
debtors fail and can not pay, do not creditors lose 
their debts? and does not that occasion distress? 
In times of general commercial embarrassments 
and bankruptcies, it might be dificult to say 
which suffered most, debtors or creditors; he be- 
lieved, however, that creditors, generally, had ‘the 
worst of it. The Senator often illustrates his sub- 
ject by throwing in an anecdote; and he (Mr. N.) 
would give him one applicable to this question. 
Tt was well. known. that that extraordinary man, 
Charles J. Fox, was very improvident, and usually 
involved over head and ears in debt. His father, 
Lord Holland, once remonstrated with him on the 
subject, and, after inquiring something into his pri- 
vate affairs, observed that he wondered how he 
could sleep of nights and owe so much money. 
You cught rather, said Fox, to wonder hot my credi- 
tors can sleep. He believed that creditors, general- 
ly, had the worst of it, in times ‘of pressure and 
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panic. Bul are not creditors and debtors united, 
not only in the same community, but usually in the 
same individuals? . Show mea man who is a cre- 
ditor to the amount of half a million, or any other 
large sum, and I will show you a man who isa 
debtor to a considerable part-of the same amount. 
Let us.test the Senator's argument in a case at 
home. The city of New York is a creditor com- 
munity in relation to other parts.of the Union. 
There is a very large balance due to it from the 
whole country, and particularly from the south- 
western States, It would, therefore, follow, if the 
argument was a sound one, that the late revulsion 
in'trade would not have occasioned any distress in 
New York, because she isa creditor city. Her 
merchants have sold an immense amount of goods 
to the Senator’s constituents and others, and by 
the knocking down of the price of the great staple 


of the South, they have been wholly unable to pay | 


their. debts in New York. But the loss of these 
debts will not affect the merchants of New York, 
as they are creditors, and creditors can not be dis- 
tressed. . But, from some cause or other, New 
York has been overwhelmed with bankruptcies 
and distress, in spite of the Senator’s reasoning. 

Mr. N. said he had -detained the Senate longer 
than he had intended, as he only rose to put him- 
self right. i 


TEELE EREEREER DA 


REMARKS OF MR. STRANGE, 


Or NonrTH CAR3LINA, 


In Senate, Sept..23—In reply. to` Mr. Kine, of | 


‘Georgia, on the bill “ imposing additional du- 
ties, as depositories in certain cases, on pudlic 
officers.” 

I would not do the Executive of this country the 
injustice to assume upon myself the office of its 
vindicator, while so many more able are at hand ; 
but I choose to defend opinions entertained and 
even uttered by myself before they found a place 
in the President’s Message. The Senator from 
Ger rgia has been pleased to impute common errors 
to. the: President, the Senator from Connecticut, 
and myself; and, so far as we are identified in the 
charge, the defence of one must pro tanto be the 
defence of all. He alleges that we have imputed 
the present difficulties in this country exclusively 
to foreign action, and then proceeds to show that, 
from the fact of our being a debtor nation, this can 
not be the case. Now this statement of our posi~ 
tion, is not in the fairness which I expected from 
my friend’ from Georgia. Neither the President, 
nor any of those who have spoken on the same 
side of the question with myself, have pretended 
that the inmediate cause of our difficulties was not 
to be found. in the action of our own people... On 
the contrary, we have all expressly insisted that it 
was:so. We have not altached blame to the bank 
or-the’ people ef: England; but have argued that 
we, as individuals, and not as a Government, had 
put ourselves in the power of the Bank of England ; 
and she, in the pursnit-of her own real or-supposed 
interesis, had made us feel our situation. All 
arguments are in fairness to be considered in con- 
nection with the issue to be tried, and the issue in 
this case is, whether the present difficulties are 
imputable to the administration of the country. 
The negative of this proposition it was the object 
of this part of the Message and its advocates to 
maintain; and in the effort to do so, it would have 
been very foreign to cur purpose to deny, that the 
people. of the United States had been themselves 
the authors of their own misfortunes, or to seek to 
fasten exclusive blame upon those on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

It is said we have improperly assumed that there 
was any commercial distress beyond the limits of 
this country other than that created by our indebt- 
edness to foreigners. I am far, very far from 
being convinced of error in this particular; on the 
contrary, the newspapers, according to my belief, 
have for the last few months been teeming with 
accounts of commercial difficulties on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

_ Weare further charged with error in intimating 
that there had been any paper expansion in Eng- 


land, and statistics have, been resorted to to fix” 
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upon us this charge. Now I confess, not having 
anticipated this denial, I am not prepared either to 
admit or deny the correctness of the statistics of 
the Senator, or to produce others in answer to 


them. But taking the Senator’s own statements, in - 


connection with another known fact, so far from 
disproving, I think they fully substantiate our po- 
sition. I doubt not there is some mistake or omis- 
sion with regard to the issues of the joint stock 
companies in the statistics presented, which, if cor- 
rected or supplied, would show upon paper a vast 
actual increase of bank issues; but grant that it is 
not so, the Senator himself shows an actual in- 
crease of £400,000, or thereabouts, It is true in 
this the circulation of the Bank of England is re- 
duced about £2,000,000, and this, it is said, can 
not be an expansion ; but the gentleman overlooks 
the fact, that while the circulation of the Bank of 
England was about €20,000,000, her specie was 
nearly €11,000,000; while when it was reduced to 


about £18,900,900, her specie was reduced to only: 


£4,600,000, making an excess, in proportion of her 
issues to her specie, of nearly £10,000,000. Now 
paper issues are redundant, or otherwise, in the 
proportion which they bear to the specie they repre- 
sent. But this result in figures is met by a fact, 
from which it is inferred that the paper issues could 
not have expanded; and that is, that the value of 
money in England had rather advanced than depre- 
ciated ; and here, sir, we detect the great liability 
we are under to fall into mistakes from too ready 
an assumption of fiscal maxims. In general, it is 
true that it may be safely aflirmed that the cnr- 
rency is not expanded where money continues to 
advance in value; but there may be circumstances 
in which the reverse would be the case, and the 
circumstances ol England at the time referred to 
are precisely such as would produce such a result. 
Allowing it to be true that the paper circulation of 
England had expanded only £409,000, yet we find 
that specie was withdrawn from the Bank of Eng- 
land, most of which probably came to this country, 


‘and of course left England, amounting to £6,300,- 


000; so that the actual circulation of England was 
reduced about £6,000,000, and money would of 
course appreciate as the circulating medium would 
beara so much less proportion to the property of 
the country ; yet the paper credits of the .country 
would-be increased by the amount of whatever 
(be it bonds, notes, or stocks) was received in ex- 
change for the specie transported to this country, 
and in proportion to the specie by the difference of 
the ratio of £20,000,060 to £10,900,000, and about 
£26,000,000 to £4,600,000; or throwing out of 
view altogether ihe amount received in bonds, 
notes, stocks, or other crediis reccived in exchange 
for the expatriated specie, still there would be, as 
before stated, this difference in the state of the cur- 
rency at the two periods, as far as the Bank of 
England alone is concerned. At the first her cireu- 
lation was €20,000,000, or thereabouts, and her 
specie £10,900,000; and at the latter her circula- 
tion was £18,000,000, and her specie €4,600,000. 
So that even upon the Senator's own facts, in every 
point of view, our allegation is made good. 

But Fam still more surprised at hearing from a 
gentleman of the high financial attainments of the 
Senator from Georgia the position, that because as 
much property could be bought with a given 
amount of paper now as formerly, it was not depre- 
ciated; or because it will pay as much debt now as 
ever, that, therefore, it is not depreciated. The 
true question. is, will it bring as much gold and sil- 
ver now as ever? And as the answer must be in 
the negative, the depreciation of the paper is un- 
questionable. 

In conclusion, we are told that we ought no 
longer to submit io. being the mere registers of Exe- 
cvtive fiats, and that the Executive should consult 
his friends, and not assume upon himself the dicta- 
tion of important measures without such consulta- 
tion. Sir, have never looked upon this body as 
the mere register of Executive fiats; nor have I ever 
understood there was any impropriety in the Presi- 
dent submitting to Congress his. views of what was 
required for the public necessities; on the contrary, 
the Constitution expressly requires him to do so, 
and does not enjoin on him previous consultation 
with any one. kiad the President on the present 


pooenen este 


occasion forborne to indicate, in his Message, such 
measures as he deemed it expedient, we should 
have heard the stale cry of “ non-committal, noñ- 
committal,” ringing from every quarter of this con= 
tinent, and it would have been justly said he had 
shrank from his duty; and now that he has frankly 
and faithfully performed it, we are tauntingly told 
of dictation and submission. 
AREATA ETEA ATEA 


REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


; Or Sourn CAROLINA, 

In Senate, September 23, 1837.—On the motion- of 
Mr. Kins, of Georgia, to postpone the bill im- 
posing additional duties, as depositories in cere 
tain cases, on public officers.” 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and said that he greatly 
regretted that the Senator had thought proper io 
make the motion to postpone the bill. Tts effect, 
should the metion succeed, would be highly injuri- 
ous to the country generally, and especially to the 
South. It was conceded that there wasa vast 
amount of capital locked up, waiting the decision 
of Congress on this highly important subject} not 
less, probably, than from sixty to one hundred mil- 
lions; which would flow into the business channels 
of the country as soon as the decision was made, 
This, he would remind the Senator, was the com- 
mencement of the business season for the great 
staples of the South. The cotton and rice would 
soon be prepared for market, and the tobacco 
would follow them. The entire machine of com- 
merce, by which these great products were to be 
exchanged with the world, is deranged, he might 
say broke, and would not be reconstructed till it 
was ascertained what was to be done here. If the 
question is postponed till the régular session, there 
will be no final action till the spring; during all of 
which time, comprehending the almest entire busi- 
ness season, things would remain in tbeir present 
uncertain and deranged condition. The con- 
sequences would be a very heavy loss to the planting 
interest of the South, not to mention other portions: 
a loss, he would venture to say, ofmany millions to 
the planters alone; which would be of vast detriment 
to that great interest, embarrassed as it now is by 
heavy debis. After full reflection, he did not think 
the loss on the coming crop of cotton alone, 
from delay of action here, would be not less than 
one or two centsthe pound, and more than a million. 
and a half on the whole crop. But there was ano- 
ther reason, to his mind still more powerful, against 
the postponement. We are on the eve of a great 
revolution in regard to the currency. The first 
step in that revolution is the separation of the Go- 
vernment and the banks, which he sincerely be- 
lieved the good of both required. That once made, 
and each left to move in its own proper sphere, 
unembarrassed by the other, the change in the cre- 
dit system, which he held to be inevitable, would, 
in all probability, be gradual, and without a shock 
or injury to any of the great interests of the com- 
munity. But, if the question of separation be left 
open ; if it is to run into the politics of the country, 
and be made an engine to act on the Presidential _ 
election, there is no answering for consequences. 
A direct issue will be made; and, when passions 
were roused, there would cnsne a conflict. between .. 
the Government and the banks, which may be- 
come violent and convulsive, and shake our system 
to the centre. For- these reasons, he deemed it 
highly desirable, on all sides, that the motion to 
postpone should not succeed. f 

The Senator made a remark which had a per- 
sonal bearing, which he (Mr. C.) could not pass 
unnoticed. He expressed great abhorrence at the 
declaration that he (Mr. ©.) would not (if there 
were not other and powerful reasons against it) 
agree to employ Mr. Biddle’s bank as our fiscal 
agent, because it would give that institution a tri- 
umph over the Government, and go far to make it 
the Government itself. . 

There was, said Mr. C. no disputing about taste. 
We were so dissimilarly constituted, that what was 
sweet to one wassometimes bitter to another. But 
he was irciined to think that-in this case the diffe- 
rence did not result so much from any organic dis- 


| similarity between him and the Senator, as from 


’ 
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the different aspect under which they regard the 
controversy between General Jackson and the bank. 
The Senator regards it, as is manifest from the 
whole tenor-of his remarks, aS a mere personal af- 
fair between General Jackson and the president of 
the bani; or, at best, between the Executive branch 
of the’ Government and the bank; in which, let 


which side prevail that might, it would be but the | 


triumph of one individual over another, or of the 
bank.over the Executive, or the reverse. Thus 
regarding it, he was not-at all astonished that the 
Senator should indulge himself in the strong ex- 
pression that he did; but he must say that he was 
nota little astonished that- the Senator, knowing 
him and his past course, as he did, could for 
a moment suppose that he (Mr. C.) regarded it 
under that aspect. ra 
sentiment, or do an act, which could by possibi- 
bility give countenance to the attributing such a 
sentiment to him, as to consider General Jackson, 
or the whole House, or the Executive depart- 
ment, as the Government? He would suppose that 
he was the last man to whom such a sentiment 
could be attributed. In making the declaration he 
did, he viewed the subject far more comprehen- 
sively. He regarded the controversy under ail its 
circumstances, and looked to results as testing the 
relative strength of the Government and the banks. 
He saw the most popular and powersul President 
that ever filled the chair of State, with boundicss 
patronage, and sustained by a we formed and 
compact majority iu the Union, anc 
(of which the Senator was one,) wa 
against the’ bank, and striving, with all energy 
and power, to put it down. Whether right or 
wrong (wrong he believed him to be, and still be- 
lieved,) he was backed by the entire power of the 
Government, and a great majority of the people, 
Now, sir, I ask if, after all this, that bank should 
prove to be so indispensable to the Government as 
to force itself on it, notwithstanding all there 
powerful opposing obstacles, greater than can over 
again be arrayed against any simi'ar institution, 
would it not prove that the beuk had become 
stronger than both Government and people? And 
would it not go far, as he confessed himself, to 
make the bank the Government?) It was under 
this aspect that he obviously regarded the strug- 
gle; and he mast say, that, if the Senator, looking 
on it in the same light, did not regard it with sir 
Jar sentiments, he could neither envy him bis 
feelings nor his patriotism. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SERGEANT, 
Ov PENNSYLVANIA, 

In the Housse or Rep 
Srares, September 26, 1637, and the morning of 
two other days, the following resolution, re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means 
y Mr. Campretens, being under considera- 
tion, viz: ; 

« Resolved, That itis inexpedientto charter a Na- 
tional Bank.” 
Mr. SERGEANT addressed the house as fol- 

lows + 
Mr. Sreaxer: Asa member of the Committee 

of Ways and Means, it seems to me that fam 

called upon to state to the house how Istand per- 
sonally in regard to this resolution. I was not 
present in the committee when this report was 
agreed upon. I was prevented, by indisposition, 
from attending the meeting of the committee, and 
I have likewise been prevented by the same cause 


from taking any part in the important debates which- 


have been going on in this house for some days 
past. : 2 

Sir, I never did, and, unless new light should 
break in upon me, I never can, as a citizen of the 


United States, concur in the opinion promulgated in | 


this resolution. If I entertained a doubt on the sub- 
ject, I should stili hesitate about the propriety of 
adopting, or even bringing it wp for consideration 
atthe present time. I should do this partly forthe 
reason, assigned by the member from sachu- 
getts, (Mr, Reed, } that it is a great systematic mea- 
sure on which I see no good caase why any man, 
and especially'those who are to act here on behalf 
of the people fortwo ycars to come, should be cal- 
led upon, beforehana, when no practical question 


both Houses, | 
g war | 


NTATIVES OF ‘THE Uxeriep | 


When did he ever utter a ij 


a a 


Inexpedient to charter a National 


| country? When we talk about merchants, gent 


Bank-—Mr. Sergeant. 


H. of Reps. 


is pending, to expressan opinion. The safest course. 
will be to reserve our opinions until the time comes 
for action. -Deliberation willihen precede action; 
and -action will be, as it should be, guided and di- 
rected by a full exhibition of the lights which we 
may. receive from {further experience. Task the 
members of this house, with the exception of those 


“who entertain constitutional scruples, Gfany there 


be,} whether they are prepared now to say, thai if, 
within the next two years, it should be made mani- 
fest that nothing less than a bank wili restore the 
nation. toastaie of steady prosperity, they will vote 
at the end of that period against a national bank? 
Are they prepared to say, that if they can be satis- 
fied that ‘a bank can be advantageously employed 
by the Government of the United States, that it 
will. be an effectual, and the only effectual mean 
that can be resorted to for the purpose of restoring 
order? Are they, I ask, prepared now to say that 
they will, notwithstanding, vote against it tlen. 
This would be a rash expression of opinion. But 
it is wholly unnecessary. The proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Reed,) to 
postpone the further consideration of the subject 
until Decémber next, points out a safe and discreet 
course. ; 

For what, sir, has Congress been called together? 
Tt was understocd that the collective wisdom of 
ihe representatives of the people of the United 
States had been convoked for the purpose of ad- 
ministering relief, if it could be administered, to 
the existing distresses:of the country. Every one 
has regarded. the summons hither as an invitation 
to remain but for a short time; and the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cam- 
breleng) has continually been informing us, up to 
this day, that there is but a short time for us to be 
here; and the general impression of ihe members 
themselves appears to be, that nothing is now to be 
disposed of that cannot be decided with very con- 
tracted deliberation. And ye: this house, at this 
early period of its session, only three weeks from the 
day on which the swbjeect-matters os which they 
were called together were propounded to their con- 
sideration by the Executive message, finds itself, 
day after day, siting tilla late hour of the night, 
to despatch the few measures recommended to its 
attention. Sir, is this a time to discuss a question 
of such serious bearing and consequences as that 
embodied in-this resolution ? 

What is the nature of the distress existing in the 
country, and what condition of affairs has led to the 
convocation of thie Congress 2 

The two great interests of this country which 
are primarily and deeply affected by the present 
situation gf things, are interests which no man 
can disregard; and it so happens, that these two 
interests cannot be agitated and disturbed, at all 
events together, withont agitating and disturbing 
every man, woman, and child, in the United States. 
The truth is,that an awful winter is before us: 
thousands of those who depend on. their daily labor 
for their daily bread—for the roof which shelters, 
and the clothing which protects them from the in- 
clemency of the season—are to be deplorably af- 
fectedby the agitation which has commenced with 
these two great interests,—I mean, sir, the plant- 
ing and commercial interests of this country. If 
you look at these two interests, for so I shall call 
them for my present purpose, how is one better off, 
at present, than the other, or less affected than 
the other? Welook to them as different, because 
they are in appearance divided, and seem to be in 
different hands. But the planting interest is itself 
a commercial interest; and for this plain reason, 
that it produces a great staple commodity, which is 
the basis of your foreign commerce. If ever the 
time should come that the planter shall choose to 
be his own merchant, he is at Hberty to beso; and 
if he finds"1t to his advantage, no doubt he will 
he so; but still the planter and the merchant, even 
if both were combined in one, would still have the 
two great interesis to represent as they now have— 
the planting and commercial interests. 

And, sir, what is thc commercial interest of this 
e- 
men are apt io form some general idea ofa class 
of men confined within a very limited space. 
Whether they mean exporters and importers, resi- 
dents of onr large towns, or embrace dealers in arti- 
cles linported, still they have some narrow limit to 
their conception. Butthisis an error. It falls far 
short of the truth. It by no means conveys any just 
or accurate idea of the magnitude of the class, nor 
of the vast importance of the interest. Every man 


y ers. 


who deals is, in some sense, a merchant, and a 
part of the great community of trade. What, then, 
is the commercial interest of the country? “It is 
spread over the whole nation, and yon, ils agents, 
are in communication with every living being. 
You may have your small dealers in the country, 
who, to accommodate. their immediate neighbors, 
resort to barter—take in what produce they want, 
and give in exchange what will suit their custom- 
But they still are merchants, and are. brought 
by their traffic into contact with the other. And 
your great merchant, whom you call by that name, 
he who imports from distant regions what your 
wants or convenience require, is but one of a class 
of men who are engaged in the great business of 
purchase and supply, by whose agency every thing 
circulates that is circulated, and by whose instru- 
mentality it is that nations attain. to that perfec- 
tion which gives the highest motive and the surest 
reward to productive labor. Tts embarrassments of 
a general nature, such as now exist, are. equally 
pervading. They are felt throughout. They are 
felt,too, with the greatest force and intensity in 
the smaller channels. Disorder and derange, 
when you will and where you will, this great pro- 
cess Of circulation, as it is now disordered and 
deranged, by mismanagement and wrong measures 
relating to.the commercial interests, the final, if not 
the’ greatest evil, falls on those who come in con- 
tact with the smallest of the dealers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the misfortune of public affairs 
in this country, thatevery thing resolves itself into 
party, and the war of party. Am I in error here? 
Surely not. Jt is not only the war of party against 
party, but worse; war against things which are 
common property, and actually beneficial to ali of 
us; war against names. We have had a war 
against the Bank of the United States; we have 
had a war against the merchants. We have now a 
war of the United States against banks; and here 
we are invited to take upon ourselves the odium 
which it is supposed may be brought on those who 
can be designated as being in favor of the banks. 
What is the consequence? I ask the member from 
Virginia (My. Garland) what is the consequence 4 
Tam satisfied he has convinced himself, as I am 
also convinced, that nothing would be more ruin- 
ous; that nothing more dangerous could be accom- 
plished, than the overthrow of the newly selected 
enemy ; the destruction of the vast amount of capital 
accumulated in banks, and the impoverishment of 
all who are concerned in them. And yet, if this 
war is to be carried on in the spirit in which it has 
been begun, what less seems to be aimed-at?_ What 
less is to be expected? Hostility is proclaimed. 
Public odium is as far as possible excited, and its 
fury made the great. weapon of combat. In the 
rage of such a contest, reason is unheeded. Her 
voice is too feeble to be heard, especially when it: 
must be addressed to the combatants, with weapons 
in their hands, doing battle against the selected en- 
emy, and intent only upon his destruction. Nay, 
when the victory is won, and the enemy prostrate, 
the war spirit does not cease. It challenges uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the justice of all it has 
done, and makes war upon every one who would 
venture to dissent, even when the question is forced 
upon him, and his opinion demanded. He is re- 
quired to speak when for peace sake he would be 
silent, that if he speak with sincerity, he may be 
visited with reproach. 

Sir, in reference to the topics alluded io,I am 
neither afraid nor ashamed, here or elsewhere, to 
declare my opinions, and to invite examination into 
them; tocompare them with the opinions of others, 
and try with them what results we ean bring out 
for the benfit of our common country. And Ido 
this under a solemn conviction, that a state of things 
such as I believe to be now existing cannot con- 
tinue without serious danger. Ido not disregard 
the evils thatare present; they are too great tobe 
disregarded. But I view with much more serious 
apprehension the mischiefS that may result from 
them. If, in such a crisis, the Government of the 
United States should be found not only inefficient 
to relieve, but placing itself in an attitude of hos- 
tility to those interests which concern every man 
in the Union, and seeming to lend its aid to ag- 
gravate the disorder and suffering, I am afraid 
that the Union itself will begin toshake. It will 
be weakened in the public affection and regard. 

Surely, sir, if the crisis itself be-sufficient to en- 
gage regard and to invite. exertion, there is every 
thing to quicken these feelings, in the conduct of 
those who have chiefly felt its uhhappy influence 
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If, as was said, the spectacle of a good man strug- 
gling with adversity was pleasing to the gods, how 


wotld they have rejoiced to behold-the honest and ~ 


unyielding efforts of the merchants of the United 
States in the midst of sudden disaster? Never 
- dida nation present such an array as that présented 


at this moment by. the merchants’ of the United . 


States. In the city of New York, the fire which 


destroyed their property and -seemed destined to ~ 
break their hearts, had only purified and invigo-.. 


rated them for the heavier trials that were to fol- 
low.’ Their conduct was heroic. They are already 
practising the lesson recommended by 
of the President of the United States, 
nol been reducing their establishments? The. re- 
duction which has been made of late, whether lux- 
ury existed or not, parting with accustomed com- 
forts, has been such as no man at the head of a 
family can make without a severe ‘pang; and 
have they not been, and are they not now, strug- 
gling’at every expense, except that of their character 
for integrity, to make their contracts, unseduced 
by intelligible hints from certain quarters, that their 
English creditors did notdeserveit.. They scomed 
such profligate suggestions. Sir, I glory init as an 
American citizen, that we have such a body of mer- 
chants in our country, represented as they are by 
the merchants of New York, and of that city which. 
T have in part the honor to represent. And this 
commercial class is not more distinguished for its 
probity and good faith than for its enterprise and 
Intelligence. It was once boasted ihat the sun never 
set ‘on the dominions of Great Britain... Sir, the 
sun never sets on the achievements of the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of your merchants. 
greatest commercial metropolis in the world, ex- 
isting as such, before these States were settled, 
even there an American merchant is to be found 
in every commercial establishment—I mean every 
one that has intercourse with this nation. If you 
go to China, there, without the aid of monopolies or 
associations, by his own individual enterprise, you 
find him plantedside by side with the nahobs-of' the 
East—for such they are who enjoy the employments 
of the British East India Company—and you.see 
him vieing with them in his commerce: If you go 
to.the far coast: of America, there too you find the 
American merchant: Andif you come tothe conr- 
merce that, beginning in the United States,em- 
braces the world in its circuitous voyages, circum- 
navigating the globe, and, as a mere incident to 
trade, doing habitually what, performed in a single 
instance, gave celebrity to early navigators, there 
too you find the American merchant. He is well 
entitled to' your regard. 

These (the mercantile and the planting) are two 
reat interests which are primarily affected; but the 
isease has reached far beyond them, and is now 

felt by every one. You and I, Mr. Speaker, have 
not come from our homes without being compelled. 
to inquire every ten, fifteen, or twenty miles, 
whether a certain kind of money, which I do not 
choose here to call by the name it usually bears, 
would pass at the next town. No man can travel 
without being made to feel the derangement. It is 
present to him at every step. 

Sir, Lask, what are the present immediate and 
most obvious causes of embarrassment 7 And I be- 
gin by stating that, for the- present purpose, I 
shall deal in facts, and in conceded facts only. 


What is the present condition of things? Here is. ; 


a suspension of specie payments. Does any man 
doubt that? No man ean; beca"se the first words 
in the message of the President inform us that 
this is the immediate motive for calling us to- 
gether. What next? The want of a circulating 
medium in the United. States—a common medium 
of exchange. Now, lL will not say whether it is, 
is not, connected with what Ljust now stated. E 
have received a letter calewlated to exemplify this 
text. It is from an industrious man, not exactly, 
perhaps, to be called a merchant; he makes the 
articles he sells, and sclls extensively, mingling the 
characters of the manufacturer and the merehant.- 
He had a debt owing to himin Alabama; Ethink 
he informed me he had three of this description. 
His debtor was willing to pay; he might draw, or 
the debtor would send him Alabama bank paper. 
Well, said he, I have inquired. of the exchange bro- 
kers (who, by the by, até enjoying a most luxurious 
stateof existence, which they owe to the derange- 
ment ofthe currency) and they are willing to ac- 
commodate me at twelve or fifteen per cent “When 
Į get this money at twelve and fifteen, per cent., 
what will it be—specie? No. Notes of the bank 


the message. 
Have. they .. 


Tn the . 


j thought them all over? 


| federacy of 26 § 


ie payments, 
specie, areata 


where Lam, whith: has-suspended spec 
and whose notes, as compared with 


depreciation of about ten per cent. This would ° 


make-a total. discount of twenty to twenty-five per 
cent..; and bere is an illustration of the condifion 
of exchanges in the country. Thus, there is uni- 
versal embarrassment. Why is itso? What is 
the canse? Thewant-of a common medium: The 
want of a currency. , You have local bank paperin 
superabundance; ‘but it is ‘local; and’ variously 
depreciated. You have, besides, a spurious progeny 
of the times—the little notes before alluded to. 
They have buta very limited circulation, but within 
their limits they have extraordinary credit. We 
have come to this point in reference to this sort of 
Spurious paper, that,-so far as E know, in the ‘State 
of Pennsylvania, no man inquires by whom: it is 
issued. But come to Baltimore or the city of Wash- 
ington, and it does not pass. Such being the cir- 
cumstances, whatis this resolution we are asked to 
vote for? Why, sir, when we meet together: to 
relieve these embarrassments, so far as we are em- 
powered to do so. by the constitution, we are called 
upon to declare, by resolution, against that which 
has never been co-existent with such a state of 
things; against that which, so faf as experience 
will guide us, has been both a preventive and a 
cure, haying beea tried and proved efficacious, in 
health and in sickness. Against this we are cail- 
ed upon to declare, off-hand, by anticipation, with- 
out debate, and. before we have tried .out-all the 
restof theexperimenis before us. - Nay, it is almost 
stronger than this; for if, after trying ont onr-other 
experiments, we still find tbere is no other remedy 
than this—ifour judgments and our consciences tell 
us it isthe only remedy, still we are to commit our- 
selves against it. And not only so. Weare tobe 
committed against any species of bank that can be 
cailed a national bank. Have you, I would ask, 
Are you sure there is 
t designation, that will 


nothing coming within t gene 
not be free from objections; nay, that even will be 
free from consiztuiional objections? Certainly you 
are not sure You have not yei.made the -exami- 
nation. You have not yet triedite Would it not 
be rash. for any man thus to commit. himself? 
Would. anyintelligent man do so in his own pri- 
vate affairs? Whatever his feelings might be to 
the United Siaies Bank of Pennsylvania, would 
he pronounce that he would, under no circumsian- 
ces, avail himselfof her credit? Bankruptcy might 
come; his family sight starve. Things might be 
so disordered that your treasurer could not pay in 
what is called the constitutional currency. Nay, 
sir, this is the faet now: and, in illustration of my 
n, Iwill refer to the e of an individnal. 
y a draft wh the treasurer had 
sent to an mdividual for no larger asum than eight 
hundred and eleven dollars, owing by the. Depart- 
ment of State, F believe, for money. paid abroad, 
has been returned to him. Tt was upona bank not 
paying specie... The creditor declined taking bank 
notes, and saidhe wanted specie, ashe was required 
to pay his posiase account and other dues to the 
Government in specie. 

Now, sir, in this state of things, we are io proclaim 
hat there is to beno national bank; nothing thai can 
come under that denomination; and, in order to 
carry this throngh, we have al ormal, though 
not less intelligible proclamation inat there shall be 
no condexion at all between the Government and 
the banks. There is to be a divorce. Sir, lisa 
word of evil omen, and esp y coming from the 
stronger party, wi cason to believe that 
the ground on which. he makes the appilcation is 
the consequence of his i 
the honorable member fro: 
land,) cannot 
attention to 
against z b 
woiilst i a 
those who 
hearts of j 


red his 
is proclamation 
banks; and that 
e the foremost of 
ust very seon go to the 
he believe 
t b local ban 


we 


every State, and} 
a friendly manner, 


nothing to keep ibem together in a common si 
tem, and reconcile the citizens of the United Si 
to them by preventing them from falling into the 
condition of inconvenience and disorder in which 
they are now placed? Those who are how pursu- 
ing this -poliey, see differently. A proclamation 
has gone ‘forth against the banks, Let me not un- 
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necessarily take upon myself the championshi 
the Siate banks ; it is not requisite for my pre 
purpose that I should do so. But I wila 
quesiion: Do you believe, in relation to ciré 
and currency, thatthe wishes and habits:of ti 
ple ought to lead the Government, orahat the Goy- 
ernment ought to-drive the people ? . If the people 
say that they wish to have a paper. circulation, con- 
vertible at any moment into specie, do you think it . 
is competent for the’ Government, according to thé 
genius of our institutions, to tell them they shall, 
not? Ifthe people of the different States of this con- 
federacy choose tu have banks; is it for the Govetti- 
ment, under the constitution, to say that they shall 
not? “What is it for? To support the Government. 
of the United States. How? By payments into the. 
Treasury. And what are they? Contributions by 
the people from the money of the people. Sir, if we 
had nothing for a currency ora standard but tobata 
co, Would it.be allowable, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, to say it would not take it?. I say, if they 
had. nothing but tobacco; which, was once a cnr, 
rency in several States of this Union~—if they have 


` nothing but what they have in China, à mixture , 


of base metal—it would be most unreasonable : 
intolerable in the Government to say it would, not. 
take that from them; for, to say they would not take.. 
it from them is to say they would not take out of 
their-property, such as they have, but would compel 
thera to buy something else to pay their dues, 
Why, sir, this would be an exercise of authority in .. 
the Government over the people, to:which, so. far 
äs I know, no’ society—no civilized Christian com- 
munity—has ever been subjected. ` i 

It cannot be done consistently with my notions 
of the nature of our institutions; and it would not, 
and ought not, to be submitted to. Kho 

But, sir, when Isay I do not know that this dis- 
tinction is made in any Christian community, Lad- 
mit it is made in one empire; that empire, from 
its name, would seem not to be of this earth. Tt 


styles itself the Celestial Empire, and ail the rest 
of the world, with becoming self-complaceney, it 


denominates barbatians—carsélves ‘amongst the 
number, Fortunately, I am able to give you the 
result of their experience in the plan now talked. of 
here, of one currency for the people, and another 
for the Government; of one mangy to pay cach 
other, and another and better to pay their duties and 
taxes. But, first, a word of explanation. 

Their money in Chine is metallic money. So far 
as it sounds in metal, they are in advance of. us, 
according to the most fashionable theory of the. 
day; it is made ofa mixture of base metals. .This | 
is called “cash.” Their standard is, pure silver, - 
and the time was when 1,000 “ * was equal to, 
and would bry, a tale of pure silver. Bat silver has 
risen; or “eash” ‘has fallen, so that it row requires 
13 to 15 ch” to buy the same quantity 
of pure what does this wise Govern. . 
ment do? isthe eect? Tread from a 
collection of ents on the opium irade, 
and the contraction of the rency: for they, too, 
hare trouble with their evrrency, though entirely 
metallic. Arrogant as they are, they admit one 
naint of resemblance between them and other peo- 

i “Por in the love of much money, and of 


ple. } 
zood prices, the flowery people (Chinese) and the 
barbarians are altogether like minded.” ‘Now, for 
the pa cially applicable to the pre- 


It is us follows: “ Always in times 
of pare silver exchanged for nearly 

ined cash; but of iate years the same 
f 1,200 or 1,300 cash: 


past. 


chenis har 
slate of the sali 
the extreme.” Co ary 
borrow from the “ ple’ their wise and 
I system, of one t for the people and 


mild y 
ar „, what can we expect 


iness which they have 


1 to attention of all who insist that du- 
be paid in one kind of money, when 
“ist transactions of the people, t 
this; the oniy ez ent I know of in the world, 
e ce plieation c beir theory. Are they willing 
to introduce ithere ? What relief will it be to bring 
about “extreme abjeciness” among the people. So 


fe experiment. 
much for that expermmc 
In another of these documents, the rate is stated 


|| fo have advanced frem 1,060 to 4500. Will itga, 
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do so here ?-Will not such be the inevitable con- 


sequence!Ofthe new scheme of one currency- for > 


the-Gevernment and another for. the people. Pro- 
bably. I had better avoid the discussion of this mat- 
fer, now, as it belongs more properly to. what is 

` called, the remedy that is before:ns in the sub-trea- 
sury. bill, at which, however, it seemed not impro- 
per to glance. : 

Having spoken of the difficulties under which 
we, labor, what are they. to be ascribed to? And 
here [take the wessage of the President of the 
United States and the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Itake them, neither admitting nor de- 


nying them; but Itake them both as they stand for - 


the present... Over-trading is the eause,—is it not 
set forth in the message and report? Over-action 
it is-called in the message; over-trading, and espe- 
cially over-production of cotton, is stated by ‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the principal cause of 
our trouble, ` ` ` i : 
SATURDAY, Sepremezr 29, 1837. 
Mr. SERGEANT resumed: 


Mr. Spgaxer: This house has been so constantly 
in s€ssion, and the attention of the members of it 
occupied by so many speeches, that they must be a 
good deal fatigued, and itis almost unreasonable, at 
this time, to ask their attention to the subject of 
this resolution. I, sir, certainly never could have 
introduced it to the notice of the house; and I 
regret, very much, ihat it has been brought forward 


in such a way as to oblige us to vote upon it; and,” 


as a matter of necessity to those who vote, to give 
some reason for their vote. With this view, and 
under the necessity forced upon us, I will pursue 
the course of remarks I was making when the sub- 
ject was last under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I wil} endeavor to condense what I 
have to say im a small compass, and to place it 
upon ground as little liable as possible to contro- 
versy and dispute, proceeding, chiefl , Upon con- 
ceded facts. hen T last addressed. the House, 
Iwas adverting to that part of the report of the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury in which he ascribes the 
present embarrassed condition of the country and 
of the Government to several causes. The first 
that he mentions is, that of the over-production of 
cotton, combined with the sudden fall in its price, 
making a difference in the whole value of the cro 
of that year of forty millions of dollars. Ee esti- 
mates the over-produciion, compared with the past, 
at upwards of one hundred millions of pounds, 
and, as he intimates, more than it ought to have 
been, to that extent. 

Now, sir, supposing it to be accurate, as he states, 
that half the crop has escaped the effects of this 
change, having got to market before it oceurred, it 
appears that there is an actual loss on this article 
of $20,000,000, and, of course, whatever it may be 
owing to, the loss to the cotton growing country 
may be put down, in regard to that” erop, at 
$20,000,000. I said, therefore, this was an interest 
primarily affected along with the mercantile inte- 
rest; and the other interests throughout the whole 
country have also been affected consequentially. 
And now what do the Sceretary of the ‘Treasury 
and the President say, is, as far as their inquiries 
have gone, the ultimate cause of this? What has 
immediately led to this over-trading and over- 
purchasing. of lands, this over-cultivation, ta this 
over-action, as it is termed in the President’s mes- 
sage, terminating in the present disorder and dis- 
tress? 

Sir, as far as they have looked into the matter, 
and I shall go no further for the present purpose, 
they ascribe this over-action and the evils resultin g 
from it, mainly to the over-multiplication of banks, 
the undue increase of bank capital, and the excess 
of circulation, that is, of bank paper. What these 
things themselves were owing to; what were the 
primary causes; these are questions of great con- 
sequence, altogether avoided by the President and 
the Secretary. I am not now going into them. I 
will rest here for the present purpose, and suppose 
it to be correct, that the existing disorder in the 
country, so universally felt, is the consequence, 
not the cause, as just stated, of over-banking. Wall, 
sir, what is this over-banking itself owing to? Sir, 
it would be natural to answer at once, that it is 
owing tothe want of some suitable restraint, And, 
I presume this is a proposition so perfectly clear 
that every one would agree to it. Is it possible 
then to devise any restraint? 


Now, sir, I mean by historical proofs to show you, 
I think gonelusively, that it is possible; that we 
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have had such a restraint; and that the absence or, 


removal of this restraint, is the real cause, the very H 


source of so many mischiefs. We will- afterwards 
consider what that is. Sir, I will call the attention 
ofthis house, in the first place, to two leading facts 
in our history. For forty years of its existence this 
Government had a national bank—I mean a bank 
that was the fiscal agent of the nation. In the same 


- period, that is, since thé adoption of the constitu- 


tion, you have been for six or seven years only with- 


| out a national bank, and this at two different periods. 


Now, sir, if it should be found upon. the records of 
the history of the country, that such disorders as 
exist at. present, have never occurred during: the 


|. period when you had a national bank, though that 


period extended through the space of forty years, 
and that each time when anational bank ceased to 
exist, and as soon as it ceased to exist, these. dis- 
orders began and continued, as they now do, is it not 
reasonable and natural to infer, that in this ¢o-exist- 
ence there is a connexion as of cause and effect ? I 
believe it, as much as I believe any truth whatever, 
which I have been taught or been able to discover. 
Sir, it is the business of a statesman, from every 
event, good or bad, to endeavor to draw instruction. 
His pressing and immediate duty is to get through 
exigencies existing, with as little injury_as possible; 
but his next duty is, out of the exigency. itself, to 
extract lessons, which may be applicable in future 
times, and prevent a recurrence of similar disas- 
ters. Now I invite the attention of the house to 
three points in our history; for, short as our history 
is, it furnishes three periods upon the subject in 
question, and it is really astonishing when you 
come to look at them, what an universal and un- 
questionable testimony they bear in contradiction 
to this resolution. 

Sir, the first bank ever established within the 
limits of the United States was a national bank. 
We are all familiar with the state of things which 
immediately followed the last emission of paper 
money, commonly called continental money, by the 
old Congress. The amount of that emission was, I 
think, two hundred millions of dollars. It rapidly 
depreciated, arriving no doubt in its descent, at the 
rate mentioned in the message, of five hundred for 
one; and finally was cried down, as it was termed, 
being of no value whatever. This was a dark and 
appalling moment. Our troops without pay, with- 
out clothing, and without provision; the Treasury 
was withont money, and Congress was without 
credit. Prior to that time no bank had existed: in 
these provinces, or colonies, or States, afier they 
became States. The provinces, while provinces, 
had all been in the habit of issuing bills of credit, 
and the Congress of the United States caused to be 
emiitedthat paper, always since known by thename 
of “continental money,” and which no man living, 
if he has any recollection of it, desires ever to see 
restored again, nor any thing in its likeness. 

When things were in this condition, and that 
great and good man who was at the head of the 
armies of the United States was pressing, in every 
way, the indispensable necessity of raising means, 
a few patriotic citizens of the city of Philadelphia 
got together, united their funds, and with them es- 
tablished the Bank of North America. © This was 
the first dawn of light. The means, the money, 
and the credit afforded by this: establishment gave 
at once some aid and relief to the Government. In 
the following year, that is to say, in 1781, Congress 
found it-necessary to have a regular system of fi- 
nance; to appoint a superintendent; and that super- 
intendent recommended to them the incorporation 
of this national bank, the Bank of North America, 
the only one then exisiing. And you will find, or 
whoever will be at the trouble of searching the 
journals of that Congress will find,-that in that 
year, ina dark moment of the revolution, when, 
however, patriotism abounded as well as difficulty 
and danger, the resort of these who were to bear the 
brunt of the contest wes to a national bank; and the 
national bank, under God, was among the great 


means that enabled them to accomplish their vic-. |} 


tories, and finally to achieve the independence of 
the United States. Such was the first national 
bank—the first bank, indeed, we ever had.. Its 
foundation was laid by the hand of patriotism. 

The next period, sir, is the establishment of the 
Government of the United States under the present 
constitution, in 1789, at which time there were four 
banks, I think, in the United States. State banks all 
of them. At this time, owing to doubts being en- 
tertained of the power of Congress, under the arti- 
eles of confederation, to establish a national bank, 


or, whatever it was owing to, it so; happened .that 


‘the Bank of North, America, located in the-city of 
‘Philadelphia, had accepted a charter from the State 


of Pennsylvania, and become a State bank. Banks. 
were-by that time also’ established in Massachu- 
Setts, in New York, and in one other State. The 
„were four State banks. `` ES P 
When the ‘Government became organized under ` 
the constitttion, a national bank ‘was established , 
in 1791, with a charter fortwenty years. Sir; twenty 
year's of active commerce, twentyyears of occasional 
commercial revulsion,twenty years of speculation; 
occasional ; and at times, very active if you please, 
for never was there a period in the history ‘of this 
country, perhaps, during which there was moreé 
speculation in trade, more speculation in latid—not 
public lands—but lands of all sorts. About the years, 
1795, 1796, and 1797, perhaps a little earlier; every ` 
one who recollects that period well knows that fail- 
ures were not less frequent, and not less gigantic 
than they have been since. There were, besides 
the ordinary fluctuations, the ebbs and flows of 
business. But the bank kept on for the twenty 
years; and, during the whole of that period of 
twenty years, your currency was maintained 
throughout the United States, and-you never had 
exhibited the scene you now have of a suspension 
of specie payments. : ¢ 
Well, sir, that bank expired in 1811; in the’ 
year 1814 specie payments were suspended, and 
continued so up to 1817. In 1816 the Congress of 
the United States again resorted to this expedient 
of establishing a national bank.. And here, sir, 
allow mé to say, and to say it as a matter of his- 
tory, about which it is impossible there can be any’, 
doubt, that this bank was established for the pur-" 
pose principally, if not entirely, of raising the 
country out of the state into which it had been 
thrown for want of a regular currency for the 
circulation and exchanges of the country. Yes, 
sir, I remember well, and if gentlemen will con- 
sult the journals of that day, they will find that the 
roposition to charter that bank was not reported . 
by the Committee of Ways and Means of this. 
house. They will hardly discern, in the history. 
of its establishment, a reference to the fiscal wants 
of the Government, except so faras those fiscal 
wants were connected with the general business, and 
currency, and exchanges of the country—with the 
business of the citizen. But, sir, you will find that, 
passing by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
a special committee was raised on the currency— 
on the currency, and nothing else; and that com- 
mittee, of which a gentleman, now a distinguished 
- Senator, was chairman, being appointed upon the. 
cwrency, reported a national bank, and. that was 
the bank whose charter was passed in March, 1816, 
Proceeding then, sir, historically, let me say that 
that bank fully answered its purpose from the pe- 
riod of its'establishment up to the period of the 
expiration of its charter, or very near that time. . 
You had a currency the most uniform, the most ` 
equal of any. nation upon earth, beyond all com- 
parison. Sir, if any gentleman doubts of this, I 
refer him to.a speech made by the late William 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, in the year 1819, in 
March. A valuable speechivis, sir, in all respects, 
and worthy of all reliance. Mr. Lowndes was a 
man who, taking his talents, his acquirements, and 
his unquestionable integrity, has been excelled by 
none that I have met with in the course of my 
mblic walk through life. His early death was a 
oss to the country ; for, before that time, the legis- 
lature of his State had honored him by nominaung 
him for President of the United States.. He was, 
too, an inquiring and careful man, and seldom 
ventured himself without adequate. preparation, 
in regard to matters of fact, mnie collecting 
them wherever they could be learned. Now sir, 
if you will look at that speech of Mr. Lowndes in 
1819, when the bank had been about two years in 
operation, you will find him there stating, as the 
result of a careful examination, that the currency 
of the United States, by the agency and under 
the auspices of that bank, was more uniform than 
the currency of France, Jt is there stated that 
the exchange. between the most distant points in 
the United States was not more than three quar- 
ters of one per cent., whereas the exchange between 
Paris and Marseilles was from two to three per. 
cent. . 
Now this bank had its day ; but its departure was 


` a little anticipated. It was given to understand, ` 


some six years before its charter would expire, that 
it must then cease to exist; and from that period 
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the: people of these, United States were Jed:to be-. J} 


lieve, and to act upon the belief, that that -bank 


would be withdrawn. atthe expiration of theperiod . 


of its. existence fixed. by its charter. 
Sir, what do you find then occurring immediately 
after this annunciation?. You have had a uniform 


currency; you haye had. exchanges as-near.to par: 


as possible ihroughoutthis whole extent of country. 


What is more, you have had no such excesses of. 
over-trading and over-speculating as even to de- ~ 
stroy that uniformity, and to bring the banks to.the 4} 


condition they now are, Ido not mean to say, sir, 
that there was no over-trading then. It is beyond 


eari 
will not do it; a paper currency. will not do it; no 
currency will do it. If any gentleman doubts of 
this, let him only look at the most. remarkable in- 
cidents presented in the history of speculation and 
trade, and. he will. find that the two most gigantic 
and disastrous schemes of speculation known in 
the world’s history—the Mississippi scheme. in 
France, and the South Sea scheme in England— 
were carried on, one in a country where ‘there 
was a-bank, and the other where there was none. 
But, sir, no Government, by any contrivance con- 
sistent with the freedom of individual pursuit, can 
prevent over-trading. . Yetthis I mean to say, that, 
during the existence of a national bank in this 


country, whether the people were over-trading or | 


whether they were not, over-trading never produced 
the effects whichit has done when no national bank 
was in existence. 
interval between the expiration of the-bank in181] 
and the establishinent of a bank-in 1816.. Youhave 
had a still shorter interval between thé: expiration 
of thé last. bank.and the. present. period; and yet, 
in both, it is notover-trading youcomplain of, much 
as you lament that; itis a total. prostration of the 
currency, the destruction of the standard of value, 
and alterations and fluctuations in the value of 
your money, in such a way and to such an extent 


that no two. parts of the. country are in the’same _ 


condition ; no two departments.ofthe Government 
are in. the same condition; nay, that no one depart- 
ment, as T will presently show you, even the Post 
fice Départment, can act-consistently withitself ;. 
but that one man is, paid in paper, from necessity, 
while another may get. specie. ° : i 

Now, I haveheard itsaid, that there was a period 
of very great embarrassment in this country, in 
the year 1819, the time [ before adverted to, and so 
there was, But-every one who turns back his 
thoughts to. that time will recollect; no doubt the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
remembers it full well; that at that period prices 
were low, and there was an over-abundance of 
money, which facts, seemingly contradictory, 
nevertheless co-existed. They were owing to the 
excess of importation in the year immediately fol- 
lowing-the peace. It was the languor of trade 
which followed over-excitement. But so it was. 
That period of 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, ‘was 
not a period when money wasscarce, when specie 
was wanting, or when your currency was debased 
or affected. It was, sir, a period when money 
was abundant, and prices low, presenting an ano- 
maly the converse of the period we have lately 
passed through, when money has been scarceand 
prices high. Such was the state of things in 1819, 
caused by the previous years; and we are now, in 
1837, gathering the miserable harvest of the season 
prepared for us from 1830 to 1836. 

Now, sir, T mention these facts for the purpose 
of laying the ground for, the unavoidable deduc- 
tion. And with regard to this period of 1830 to 
1836, if confidence can be placed in making deduc- 
tions from facis before you, the evidence is ascon- 
clusive as it possibly can be. J assume, still, with- 
out going farther back, that itisover-banking, over- 
issues, over-trading, {rom some cause or other, no 
matter what, that have produced the present em- 
barrassments and disorder. I will assume that, 
without going any farther back to the final or pri- 
mary causes. Now,only observe how over-banking, 
over-speculation, and the worst consequences of 


over-speculation and over-trading have been pre- ` 


cisely co-existent with these periods when you have 
had no national bank. Sir, the charler:of the first 
Bank of the United States expired on the first of 
January, 1811. You had then, in the United States, 
eighty-nine banks. On the first of January, 1816, 
you had two hundred and eight banks. That is as 
much of the period as can be ascertained between 
the cessation of the charter of the first bank and 


the power of this Government, or of any other upon ` 
, to prevent over-trading.. A specie currency . 


-you might have expected. From the Ist of Jan- 


You have had but a very short ` 
‘years? Three hundred and fifty-five; being more 


the establishment of: the second. one. 
a year is to be added, of which we haveno account. 
And,sir, only note the extraordinary increase ;-no 
less than one hundred and nineteen banks added 
in the short space of four years... Thatis a period 
when: you had no national bank. 
year 1820, by which time the national bank esta- 
blished had got into operation and got through the 
embarrassments of its: early existence, these banks 
had increased to three hundred and eight. Now, 
Sir, take the next period of ten years, when the na- 


ration, and you will see how it worked to regulate 
and restrain. Thewhole increase of banks, from 


Secretary of the Treasury,;is what? Why it is 
remarkable, and it is a fact every one must dwell 
upon; by that statement it appears that the whole 
number of banks, in 1830, was three hundred and 
twenty, being an increase of only twelve in ten 
years. 

Now, sir, we come to the period when the Bank 
of the United States began to verge towards its dis- 
solution—when it began. to be believed, beyond a 
doubt, from clear indications, that it would not be 
continued. Whatdoyoufindthen? Exactly what 


uary tothe 1st of December, 1836, there were 110 
new banks established ; and whereas, in the year 
1830, you had but 320 banks, you have now in the 
United: States, in-only six years, fhe period I-have 
before ad verted to, 677 banks, besides 146 branches. 
How. much does that give you for the last six 


than had been established in all the antecedent pe- 
riods from the.origin of the Government! 
‘Now, again, sir, look at the increase of banking 
capital during the same period : i 
n 1830 you had - - $145,000,000 
In 1834 there were added . - 55,000,000 
In 1835 there were added - 31,000,000 
In the beginning of 1836 there were 
added - - 5 oe 20,000,000 
In the remaining part of 1836 there 
. were added. = a 72,000,000 
$323,000,000° 


Making. a total of three hundred and twenty- 
three million of dollars, and something more, up 
to this time. So much for the number of banks and 
banking capital. 

Now for your circulation ; and it will be found to 
concur with the other evidence, and comes to pre- 
cisely the same result. From the year 1830 to 
1836-7, the circulation of bank paper increased in 
the United States from $61,690,000 to upwards of 
185,000,000. The discounts and deposites were 
increased, probably, in the same proportion; that 
is to say, the sum total of banking operations was 
thus increased with a rapidity never before witnes- 
sed, and, Itrust, not soon to be witnessed again. In 
six years it was more than trebled. 

Sir, Lam not adverse to the State banks ; there is 
too vast an interest involved in them to be wasted 
and destroyed. A capital of between three and 
four hundred millions of property ought not to be 
sported with or endangered ; furan injury to it must 
do extensive mischiefto individuals and individual 
interests. But the statement of which I have given 
the particulars deserves, in my judgment, the se- 
rious‘aitention of every American statesman ; 1n it 
are involved all the evils that are complained of. 
What is it that has produced over-trading and 
speculation, and over-purchases of land? What 
is it that has stimulated the interests of this country 
to a morbid state of activity, threatening the ex- 
istence of every thing, disturbing the relations be- 
tween the different portions of the Union, em- 
barrassing the intercourse between man and man, 
and compelling us to be here.at midnight to pass 
bills to rescue the Treasury from impending bank- 
rupicy? I need not go further back, and the result 
of the whole is that in forty years no such. thing 
ever occurred ; that in six years it did occur, and 
that in less than six years it occurred again ; and 
that this state of things happened at two periods 
precisely identical, and alike distinguished from 
two other periods, identical also with each other 
when it did not happen. i 

The diference, so far as we are able to discern, 
is to be found in one great leading circumstance; 
that at the two favorable periods you bad a great 
fiscal institution, acting as the fiscal agent ot the 


ji Government, and at the.othe period, you had none. 


‘Upwards of || 


Well, in the’ 


tional bank was in.full, active, and beneficial ope- 


1820-t0 1830, if I understand the statement of the |] 


“ I will not undertake to show that, even withsuch an 
institution, it isimpossiblethat such a derangeme: 
could happen; “I do ‘not ‘believe that it wou 
am content atthe present timeto say, that if 
want an experiment, the experiment has bë 
made. You know the results of that experiment - 
perfectly well; and in a manner to be relied upon; 
you. know you can have a uniform currency ;, you 
know you can avoid the suspension. of specie pay- 
ments; you know that you ean furnish.a medium 
between the inhabitants of the most distant, parts o 
this great confederacy for carrying on ‘your inter- 
course. . You know it, because you have done it 
twice for long periods; and the experiment has 
been twice so suceessful that no one can doubt its 
efficacy.. But, if any man could doubt its efficacy 
‘upon the mere affirmative. evidence, you have had 
its opposite also; the negative evidence, also, is 


` concurrent and complete. - 


You have tried the experiment of doing without 
it, and it hastwice resulted inthe same way, and 
brought us to. the same condition. , This co-ex- 
istence is, humanly speaking, and according tothe ` 
soundest philosophy, a good reason for inferring 
that one is the cause and the other effect. . And 
then you have the deduction from the whole, that 4 
national bank has preventel and will prevent such - 
occurrences, and without such an institution you 
are inevitably exposed to them. i 

Now, sir, you are in this crisis not deeper than 
you were before; the remedy is not more difficult 
ihan before, nay, I firmly believe, and thousands 
in the United States believe, that precisely the 
same treatment will give relief. . What is. this 
crisis? I have taken from a newspaper of yester- 
day, I do not recollect from what paper, the follow 
ing article: i 

“'Tux~essar Money Marrer. —The Nashville Banner, of 
the 16th instant, quotes the following rates of exchange at which 


the brokers purchase bank notes and specie : 


United States - - - 123 premium, 
15 o. 


Silver - . Š + . d 
Gold Žž - . ` . - 15., do, 
Kentucky : - ` - 9al0 do 
Virginia . * . 9410. do 
Indiana ee - + 9a10: do. 
lilmois - - > . 1. 5a bigo: 
Ohio x- - ` . ' 7a9 do 
“Alabama + - PRES 2a 3discouñt. 
*Mississippi—Natchez and Vicksburg 3a 6: do 
other banks — -~ - a2 do 
New Orleans - - . ' par. 


* Taken by banks in payment of debts, and current in ordi- 
nary transactions,” 

. Sir, what a scene does this exhibit? What me- 
dium of commercial communication is there atthat 
point between the State of Tennessee and the. 
adjacent parts of the United States? Wel, sir, ` 
come to your officers, the officers of your Govern- 
ment. One man is paid in specie; another man is ~ 
paid in what the department has to give him. I 
am not now charging any of the officersofany of 
the departments with favoritism; but I speak of 
what has happened, and, if you please, of that which 
inevitably. must happen. A third man is paid in 
United States Bank paper—a fourth in Kentucky, 
paper—a fifth in Ohio paper—a sixth in Alabama. 
or Mississippi paper ; sometimes by means of drafts; 
and probably, occasionally, one is paid in drafis on 
New Orleans. No two men are paid in the same 
currency, and no two men receive the same 
amount, even if the amount of the claims is pre- 
cisely the same. Then you have a difference be- 
tween different departments. I mentioned to you 
the other day, the case of a claim of amercantile 
house on the department for about eight hundred 
dollars. The Treasurer of the United States sent 
to that house a draft for eight hundred dollars, 
drawn on a bank in Pennsylvania which had sus- 
pended specie payments. The house sent the draft 
back to the Treasurer, stating that they had paid 
one hundred and twenty dollars tn specie for postagé 
ina given time, and that they wanted specie to pay 
their postages that were aceraing.. He sent the 
draft hack again. Now I do not impugn this offi- 
cer. I believe he intended the best; but he could 
not give them specie otherwise than as he finally 
offered it, by-a draft on a receiver in Ohio. How 
the matter ended, Ido not know. But whatis the 
consequence? In 1815. and 16, when a similar 
state of things existed, the New England banks 
continued to pay specie; the, Post Office Depart- 
ment had the same command of specie, and the 
idea got abroad in Congress that certain gentlemen . 
had been paid in the Post Office Department by 
drafis on those banks where specie was paid. 
eommiltes of investigation was raised, and the 
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officer, I believe, was acquitted. But what a state 
of things is this, When your officers are exposed to 
suspicion ; and When, With intentions ever so fair, 
they have not the. ability to do what they desire! 
And then reflect that the public creditor does not 
possess that which is essential to.all good Govern-. 
ment—one weight and one measure. for the whole 
people; Ais weight and Ais measure must depend 
on the accidents that happén to the Government at 
the moment he comes te receive his due. As to 
what is demanded of the debtor of the Govern- 
ment, we know well that specie is demanded, and 
that at the post offices throughout the United States 
persons are compelled to pay specie for their 
posiages; they must find specie to pay their dues 
to the Government, of every kind. Now reflect 
on the general effects of this! Think of the injus- 
tice which is done when the Government of the 
United States.demands its pay in specie, and when 
no creditor of the United States can compel pay- 
ment in a similar medium. What is to be the 
consequence of such a state of things? ‘To what 


does it tend? What is to be its influence upon | 


the affairs of this nation 4 
Independently of these particular considerations 
to which I have been inviting. your attention, sir, 
take a broader yiew. Is not the Government of 
this: Union establishedfor the common welfare; to 
do those: things which the States individually ean- 
not do, to keep this Union together, to regulate its 
foreign commerce and the commerce between the 
States, to give td the institutions of ‘these United 
States a nationality, and to give to that nationality 
a pervading character? The subject we are con- 
sidering embraces matters which deeply concern 
the general national interest in its whole extent. 
Is the Government of the United Sta‘es to take no 
heed of this? Are'they to suffer a centrifugal force 
to become preponderant, and endanger the Union 
itself? Are. they to incur-the manifest risk, nay, 
the absolute certainty, of swfering the beantiful 
spheres which constitute this system to rush into 
confusion and collision for want, initis proper place, 
ofthe most beautiful of all the needful, kindred, 
national sphere, which combines and regulates 
them all, and presents them as one harmonious 
whole? Are they to lake no care that the cen- 
trifugal force shall, by appropriate and adequate 
means, be so restrained as not to endanger the sys- 
tem itself, to separate those intended to be kept 
together, to produce adverse interests, to. let the 
neediul balance be destroyed, and leave us in our 
daily concerns as if we had no common country, 
andjno national character ł " 
Sir, what is this Government of the United States 
for? It isto make ns a nation. 
national character. It is to give us national ca- 
pacities and advantages—not by covsolidation, nat 
by interfering with or destroying the rights, and 
powers and privileges of the States, but to faci- 
itate their intercourse, withont effacing the lines 
between them ; to give to the citizens the riahts, the 
immunities, and the privileges of free citizens 
throughout the United States; and, so far as it 
can, by these acis, to promote whatever. is good 
and to guard against whatever is evil. f 
Now, sir, if it be demonstrated that a fiscal agent 
of the Government is indispensable to this, can we 
be called upon to say there shali be no such fiscal 
agent? Sir, great interests have, I fear, been sacri- 
ficed to words—to words of factitious import and 
factitious power. .We have been told there must 
be no longer any connexion between the Govern- 
ment anda bank, and now they have got a step 
beyond this. They now say there must be no as- 
rociation whatever between the Government and 
banks. Sir, I deny that this Government ever 
had a partnership with a bank or banks, or any 
thing that ought to be called by that name. It had 
an instrument, and the excellence of that instru- 
ment consisted in this, that it served also for the 
use of the people for the same purposes for which 
it was used by the Government; and thus. it esta- 
blished, not a partnership between the Govern- 
ment and the bank, but, what ought always to 
exist, a community between the. Government and 
the people, by bringing them together, in the com. 
mon use of this instrument, to act upon the same 
ground. Is not this the English of it, turn it as 
yo may? The people of this country choose to 
ave banks. They choose ‘to have credit. They 
choose to have that which they consider, and, T 
believe to be, with regard to the business concerns 
of the nation, what that mysterious thing called life 
js to the organization of the human frame. Sir, 


3 


It is to give us a: 


a 


can the Government adopt this same faculty, and 
thus indulge the people in it? -I repeat, can the 
Government indulge them init? Take it, if you 
please, your experiment upon the State bank sys- 
tem has failed, as it most certainly has, and was 
foreseen it would, does it follow that you cannot 
indulge the people in-their attachment to the credit 
system? Are you driven to the. Chinese improve- 
ment, of silver for the Government, and base meial 


- for the people? Be it that you can not use the 


State banks directly. I firmly believe you can not. 
But can not you so arrange as to allow the people 
to use them, if found convenient to themselves ? 


Yes, you can, simply by: adopting an instrument, ` 


such as you have heretofore had, of common use, 


_ isthe difficulty‘of doing the same’ thing now ? 


and making the State banks of common use too. 
The late Bank of the United States restored 
specie payments throughout the Union; it reco- 
vered the currency from a worse condition than it 
is now in. The State banks, without injurious 
pressure, returned to specie payment. Order was 
restored. Harmony was established between the 
United States Bank and the State banks; unien 
beuween the Government and the people.. Where 
Is 
any thing wanting but the inclination ? Ought not 
the happiness of Government to consist in promot- 


‘ing the happiness of the people? And are they not 


happy when their reasonable desires are indulged 
and the efforts of industry facilitated ? And, let me 
ask, is it the business of government to seek to ele- 
vate itself before the world into a sphere different 
from the people, and say to them, we will not usé 
the same instruments you do? We will not accom- 
modate ourselves or our business to you, or to your 
business, or to your wishes; but, raising ourselves 
upon a heap of gold and silver, will leave you to 
flounder with your State banks in the region be- 
low, taking care of ourselves and careless of you? 
‘What would the people of these United States, in 
that case, consider? à 

Sir, is it desirable that such an unnâtural state of 
the cireulition should take place? Now, sir, sup- 
posing the muliplicity of State banks to lead to 
these revulsions in trade; to occasion a suspension 
of specie payments, and that, therefore, you cannot 
accomplish the required end by means of all the 
State banks in the United States, or by means of 
selected banks in the different States, numerous as 
they are, does it follow that it cannot be attained at 
all? Does'not experience teach you that it can 2 
Nay, sir, more than this. That by means of that 
common instrument, fit for your use, and fit for the 
use of the people too, which will not be injured, by 
their use of it. By means of that instrument, you 
can regulate and control the State banks, and ren- 
der them as efficient as they ought to be, and move 
safe than they are throughout the different States, 

Tam desirous, Mr. Speaker, to get to a conclu- 
sion in this matter, so far as Tam concerned with 
it, and Í shall do all that is in my power to accom- 
phish that object within a very short time. With 
this view. I shall proceed at once to state, that there 
is one evil arising from the present disordered cur- 


. rency of the country, which, so far as my recollec- 


lion serves, is peculiar to the present crisis, and 
which, in-my opinion, constitutes, by reason of its 
peculiarity, the greatest evil of the whole, and 
which, jf I am not much mistaken, is as formidable 
as all the other evils put together. W hat this evil 
is, shall proceed to state. 

When a suspension of specie payments former- 
ly occurred, and during the years it existed before 
the establishment of a national bank, we were all, 
according to my recollection, placed on one foot- 
ing. I do not mean to say, that there was an 
equality in different parts of the Union, but there 
was an cquality among the people at the same 
point, in the United States. The peculiarity of the 
present crisis consists in this, that it makes a dis- 
tinction between the officers of the Government of 
the United States and other persons, in favor of 
the officers of the Government. On this subject it 
is requisite I should enter a little into details, but 
Twill enter no farther into them than is absolutely 
necessary for the distinct iliustration of my mean- 
ing. And, with this view, I will state in the first 
piace, that‘every salary officer of the Government 
ofthe United States actually receives more than 
any Officer of a State Government, whose salary is 
nominally equal, The salary of the President of 
the United Stafes, for example, is $25,000 per an- 
num. Thesalary of the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
is $4,000 per annum. The proportion between 
these salaries, according to law, is twenty-five to 
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four. .When this Congress assembled, the differ- 
ence. between specie and the bank paper of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, wasten per cent; 
and, for. the sake of argument, I will now suppose 
it to-be ten per cent ; since whatever the proportion 
may-be, requires only the alteration in the calcula- 
tion.to show what the actual effectis. The propor- 
tion, by law, between the salary of the. President 
of the United States and the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, is, then, twenty-five to four. The Gov- 
ernor, therefore, ought to receive four twenty-fifths 
of what is paid tothe President of the United States, 


-andthe President ought to receive as much as the 


difference between twentyfive and four, more than 
the Governor.. Now, what is the fact? That the 
President of the United States receives $27,500 per 
annum, and the Governor of Pennsylvania; $4,000 
perannum. The proportion, therefore, instead of 
being twenty-five to four, is twenty-seven and a 
half to four, supposing the difference between spe- 
cie and the bank paper of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to be ten per cent. 

To. look at another illustration. A gentleman 
who was, some time ago, Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia for two terms, is now First Comptroller of the 
Treasury under the Government of the United 
States. His salary, as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
was $4,000 per annum, and the salary of the gen- 
tleman who succeeded him in that office is the same 
as his was. The salary of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury of the United States is $3,500, if Iam not 
misinformed, the Governer of Pennsylvania thus 
receiving, according to the statute-book, $4,000 a 
year, and the Comptroller $3,500 a year. But what 
1s the fact. The fact is that the Governor only 
receives $4,000 a year, whilst the Comptroller rè- 
ceives $3,850; so that the difference between these 
two officers, instead of being as it appears to be by 
law, $500, is in fact reduced to $150. This is not 
all. Every salary officer of the Government of 
the United States, actually receives, in the present 
condition ef things, more than any other individual 
having the same actual amount of salary, whatever 
his employment may be. We have all'seen in the 
newspapers, a short time since, an account of the 
clerks in one of the Depariments being paid by a 
Treasury draft of between $13,000 and $14,000, 
which was sent on to New York and sold, accord- 
ing to that statement, ata premium of eight per 
cent. Ifyou take a clerk in the city of New York 
with the same noininal salary as that of one in the 
employment of the Government, how will the fact 
be as.to compensation. Why, the consequence of 
the present condition of things willbe, that a clerk 
in the Post Office Department receiving specie, or 
a draft equal or nearly equal to specie, is paid eight 
per cent. more than the clerk in the city of New 
York who gets the same nominal salary. Take 
the clerks in the custom-houses, or in the post- 
offices through the United States, and compare 
them with clerks in private employment, whose sal- 
aries are nominally egual, and what is the fact 2 
Do they receive the actual compensation which they 
appear to receive? The Post Office Deparrment 
deals in specie; and the benefit of specie, therefore, 
is given to the officers so far as they have specie to 
pay, and the difference between specie and paper 
being ten per cent., the salary of the officer is ad- 
vanced ten per cent. by the operation of the present 
state of things, that is, by the mere change which 
has taken place in the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. How is it in relation to our own wages, as 
compared with the wages of any working-man in 
the United States? We are allowed by law 48 
per day. A short time before the session com- 
mences it is very strangely announced to the public 
for reasons which J cannot comprehend, since the 
Secretary says that the leiter in which the announce- 
ment is made was net intended for publication 
and how it came to be published I have not yet 
heard stated; but it is announced to the public, in 
the midst of all theirsuffcring and distress, that, out 
of the wrecks in the Treasury remaining from this 
great convulsion, or revulsion if you please, the 
Secretary had continued to scrape together suff- 
cient gold to pay the members of Congress in that 
coin, I amnot going tosay, sir, whether it is right 
or wrong to do this. Tam now dealing with a mat- 
ter of fact, and merely With a matter of fact, and 
with the unavoidable inference from it: Iam not 
dealing in the language of censure, except so far as 
to say, that when there was such gréat and univer. 
sal disiress, it was unfortunate, very unfortunate 
that it should have been publicly announced’ that 
a distinction was made in favor of any of the ser 
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vants of the Government, even of members of Con- 
gress. Without meddling with the fact whether it 
was proper to pay them in specie or not, F will 
state that I remember the time when members of 
Congress were paid in the paper ‘of the District of 
Columbia, then depreciated twenty per cent. below 
specie, and they were satisfied; and when, for the 
remainder of that session, according to my recol- 
lection, they were paid in Treasury notes, also be- 
low par as compared with specie. say, therefore, 
the publication of the Secretary’s letter was unfor- 
tunate, because it leads immediately to the inquiry 
now set on foot. 

Suppose a workman in your navy yard, who is 
said to be paid in the common currency of the place, 
receives $2 00 per day, which is nominally one- 
fourth of the pay of a member of Congress, Does 
he actually receive that proportion? His com- 
pensation for six days, if he received the whole 
amount, would be $13 20. What does he actually 
get? Twelve dollars.. What do we get? We 
get $8 80 per day. You may calculate this for 
six days, and see what the difference would be. 
Of this I will speak hereafter. Now this isa letter 
which presents itself every where throughout the 
country, and at all times, and allow me to say, that 
it is the most disagreeable featnre inthe whole ugly 
face which our financial affairs now bear. It pre- 
sents itself lo all classes, in every condition through- 
out the country; andas if there had been.a fear 
that that condition would not have been sufficiently 
seen and felt, we have this formal annunciation 
published fo make it the more striking. I regret 
very much that such a publication was made. 

- And, sir, it presents itself in a manner ‘even more 
odious than any I have yet adverted to—in a man- 
ner intolerably odious, which cannot be borne; 
which will not be borne. Sir, let me ask, is not 
the publie creditor distinguished unfavorably from 
the officer of the Government? Ts the public cred- 
itor paid in the same coin your officers of the Gov- 
erntaent are paid int No, be is not. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means mis- 
apprehended me if he. supposed that, in the in- 
stance I stated to him, I meant to prove that the 
Treasury was wholly destitute of means, available 
or unavailable, I did not mean that. I meant to 
say that it was destitute of the means of doing equal 
justice to all who haveclaims upon the Treasury ; 
and the state of the case is sufficient to establish that 


fact satisfactorily. Sir, here was a claim upon the 
Q 


Government of $811 00; perhaps it may be twice as | 


much as my perdiem allowance and travel will 
come to for this short session. An order was sent 
to that creditor to receive it from a non-specie-pay- 
ing bank; that is to say, in bank paper depreciated 
below specie, or above which specie had been as- 
preciated, it matters not which. Could he get pay- 
ment of that order in specie? He could not. Efe 
then sends back the draft to the Treasury, and tells 
the Treasurer he wants specie. He said he had 
a heavy account for postages from month to month, 
and he thought the least that ought to be done was 
to pay that small sum, for advances to the State 
Department, in thatlrind of money in which he 
paid his postages. ‘The answer was, they could not 
pay him in specie otherwise than by giving him 
drafts upon a public receiver in Ohio. That, sir, 
was the case of a public creditor, and it so must 
happen continually. 


Now, without impeaching the conduct or the | 


intention of any officer of the Government what- 


ever, is it not obvious that it becomes, sooner or ! 


later, the interest of the officers of the Govern- 
ment to continue this state of things? Because it 


is an advantage to them, as thay will be paid in bet- ; 
ter coin, and in a better currency. They arenear- | 


erto the Treasury. They have more knowledge, 
and have the means of obtaining, perhaps are enti- 
tled to, the priority, in the payment, and, whatever 
advantages are to be secured will be secured to 
them. 

Sir, what do you create in them by this state of 
things? You are creating an interest in your 
officers of the Government adverse to the interests 
of the people, and adverse to the common claims of 
justice; an interest which makes it for their advan- 
tage that this difference between what they receive, 
and what is paid to others, should not only be des- 
troyed, but even should be increased. Sir, it is the 
interest of the Government, therefore, not to cor- 
rect but to continue these disorders. ‘They gain an 
augmentation of their salaries without any appro- 
priation by, or without the assent of, Congress; that 
3s, the whole amount of difference between paper 


‘Government from banks. 


and specie, paid to any other person performing the 
same service, orat the same nominal salary. This, 
Isay,is intolerable. It cannot be borne. It will 
not beborne. Sir, what is remarkable is, that this 
being an evil manifestly of great. consequence, and 
attended with very great danger, you have not a 
single proposition forthe relief of it. T'he only pro- 
position you have isto let it continue. I maintain 
that what is called the sub-treasury system, though 


I know it would be irregular to anticipate the dis-. 


cussion of that question now, is no system atall. 
It is a call upon Congress to legalize that state of 
things whieh has grown out of the suspension of 
specie payments, and to secure and perpetuate for 
ever the payment of the officers of the Government 
in specie, leaving it tothe people to.manage as they 
can with a debased an1 depreciated currency. In- 
deed, we have been told that this scheme exists al- 
ready in the present state of things. 

This, sir, is extraordinary; very extraordinary. 
How is it to restore one weight and one measure 
throughout the country 7—a thing that you want, 
that is indispersable,—a thing in which, from the 
beginning of time down to the present day, has 
been deemed indispensable to every people, that 
there should be uniformity.. But I know it is cal- 
led by another name, perhaps a proper name. It 
is called a divorce from the banks—s divorce from 
the banks! That is to say, the Government has 
contracted an alliance, which every one who 
thought upon the subject told them would be attend- 
ed with danger, with injury, and finally with the 
necessity of some sort of separation. What was 
predicted has come to pass, and then they call for 
a system of divorce, when, in fact, the separation 
has already taken place. That, however, is not 
the point upon which I am going to discuss the 
matter. Ido nottake npon myself here to inquire 
how far this is necessary, and still less to inquire 
how far this divoree should take place. Tiis be- 
g the fashion to make the banks as odious as 
possible. What interest may be injured by so do- 
ing, that is foreign to the present purpose to in- 
quire? But, sir, Isay it is not adivorce of the 
It isa divorce of the 
Government from the people, and that is a divorce 
which has already taken place—a divorce from 
bed and board. Sir, the Government and the peo- 
ple no longer sit down to the same table—they no 
longer feed upon the same food. The difference 
between them is ten per cent. And while the one 
has his table covered with utensils of gold and sil- 
ver, and avery thing that can gratify his appetite, 
please his taste, and constitute that thing about 
which we hear so much in the President’s message 
called luxury, the people may get along with a 
wooden spoon, if they can; and if they cannot, 
why it is none of the business of him who has 
kept the gold and silver. Now, I say, sir, itis a 
divorce of the Government from the people, and 
not from the’ banks. And what is it, im order to 
relieve the people from their present difficuities 
and embarrassments, we are called upon to do? 
Why, in the first place, by the bill already pass- 
ed postponing the instalment to the States, to re- 
lieve one party from the obligationsthey have con- 


| tracted at the expense of the other; and the nextis, 


to furnish them with Treasury notes, in order that, 
by these Treasury notes, the Government may buy 
gold and silver. I can have no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of a certain letter that has been going the 


rounds of the newspapers, in anticipation of the | 


passage of the bill now before this house, and 
which has already passed the Senate. And what 
is the purport of that letter? It is to mquire at 
what price, in gold and silver, the banks, (yes, sir, 
the divorced banks; I suppose, too, banks with 
whom, hereafter, there is to be nosort of intercourse 
or connexion,) the banks and individuals will pay 
to the Government for these Treasury notes, in 
order that the Treasury may be supplied with gold 
and silver. And what is it that the present resolu- 
tion calls upon us todo? Why, after having legal- 
ized a divorce which has already taken place, so 
far as a separation from bed and board atall events, 
the banks keeping what is called unavailable means, 
but which will be made available in time, and the 
Government having the rest; I say, after this has 
taken place, and the evil resulting from the sus- 
pension of specie payments operating differently 
from the former suspension, to which I before ad- 
verted, what is it we are called upon, by this reso- 
lution, to do? Why, to give security to the Gov- 
ernment that this state of things shall continue; 
that it shall be perpetuated; that it shall be fasten- 


ed upon the people; for whereas, many intelligent 
and patriotic people in the United States do believe 
hat.a bank employed as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, and strengthened by the support of 
the Government, would at once restore the pay- 
ment of specie, and put all classes of citizens upon 
an equal footing. We are called upon, by this re- 
solution, to declare this shall never be. We must, 
as it were, all come up, and put our hand upon the 
book, to declare it hereafter settled and fixed that 
there is to be no bank. Weare, as it were, totake 
an oath, to givea pledge, that there shali be no 
bank. 

Let it, then, be demonstrated ever so clearly that 
a national bank would have its effect, would fur- 
nish a remedy, that it would remove this erying 
evil, which ought not to exist, and cannot he per- 
mitted to exist, yet that that is not to be thought of 
as an expedient,and what then follows? Precisely 
what I told you—that the evil is to be perpetuated, 
and security given to the government, by this reso- 
lution, thatit shall be perpetuated. 1 ask the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means whetb- 
er that is one of the measures of relief for which 
this extra session of Congress was called? How 
is itto he, that this resolution is to operate to the 
relief of the people from the distresses and difficui- 
ties they are now laboring under? But the sub- 
treasury scheme I suppose will have its turn, and, 
therefore, I will say nò more now than thatit ap- 
pears to me among those evils calculated to make 
the present state of things everlasting. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as [have gone into this irreg- 
ular and desultory sort of discussion, necessarily so 
for many crases, I have assumed nothing but what 
is stared by the President and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury themselves. [do not mean, however, to 
be supposed to concur in the opinion they have ex- 
pressed. J believe the disorders of our Govern- 
ment, for the last six or seven years, to arise from 
different causes, and, in due time, i will endeavor to 
show the grounds on which that opinion is founded. 
I believe them to have originated in the acts of the 
Executive; but this is not the time to say why I 
think so. 

I state itnow as the opinion I entertain, simply 
that assuming the bases stated boih by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I am convinced that the only remedy is 
in returning to where we were; .o that which has 
been tried and found good; and X sey it without 
reference, at present, to ulterior c: which exist- 
ed in the action of the Government. Now, is this 
resolution relief? Some few half dozen memorials 
from respectable citizens of the United States have 
made their way to this house. The common un- 
derstanding of all was, that this was a systematic 
measure not to be dealt with at the present time. 
What are we going to do? Rebuke those that sent 
them, for their culpable intentions? Are we going 
to proclaim to the people that they shall no longer 
think ? that they shall no longer speak? no longer 
address their servants on this subject? Are you 
going to proclaim this tothem? If they come to 
us and tell us that they are men who desire to be 
allowed the use of their understandings and con- 
sciences, in relation to great public measures, must 
we tell them first, to get rid of the majority new in 
Congress, and next, of the present President of the 
United States, and that until that is done the ears of 
both are forever shut against them, if they believe 
a bank is necessary? Is the issue intended to be 
presented, that we will not let the people think? 
‘Why not wait untilthe regularsession? Why not, 
in the midst of their agony, when their minds are 
quickened by the intensity of their sufferings, tell 
them to present themselveshere, that they may have 
the consolation to think that, at the bottom of all 
this mischief, there still is hope? But no, this re- 
solution proclaims that there is no hope; that it is 
mischief to the bottom. Sir, is it expedient or pro- 
perthat this should be done atsuch atime? Who 
has come forward with a single proposition for re- 
lief? Who has proposed to reduce the number of 
yonr custom-house officers, who are equal in num- 
ber at this time to thenumber employed in the most 
flourishing state of commerce? Who has told yon, 
that as trade has been reduced in New York three 
fourths, you can dispense with three-fourthsof your 
officers and savetheir salaries? .Who has told you 
so in relation to any other part of the Government, 
or who has proposed a reduction of expenditures? 
What is the whole amount of the propositions that 
have been brought forward? To relieve the Gov- 
ernment. Give ys gold and silver, says the Govern- 
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mént; and'thén go home, and think no more about 


a bank: we forbid it. ‘The President of the United 
States has told you beforehand in his message, that 
in-reference toanational bank, ordinarily so-called, 
his mind is made up; and the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, in both branches tell you, before the 
measure-is proposed, that they have made up their 
minds; that itis: vain to think of it; that it is vain 
to ask for it; nay, although you come to us, and, as 
with a pencil of light, sketch out a vision by which 
wecan see with certainty, that the same means 
which in 1816 and 1817 dispelled clouds as dark as 
they’ are now,-and longer gathering; promises the 
same results, yet they: cannot be heard; that you 
have nothing to do withthe currency; that it is their 
businéss, and not yours; that they must go to their 
homes, and not indulge: themselves im luxuries. 
Sir, it appears to me very inexpedient -thus to act. 
[On the following morning Mr. Srrczanr moved 

that the resolution should be referred toa Commit- 
tee.of the Whole*on the state of the Union, for the, 

urpose of more ample and satisfactory debate. 
Ths was opposed, and, after some discussion, the 
previous question was ordered, which put an end 
to the discussion.] 


SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 


Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
In opposition to the bill “ imposing additional du- 
ties, as depositories in certain cases, on public 
officers.” * 

My. Cuatrman: Iam indebted to the kindness of 
thegentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Williams) who 
was ‘entitled to the floor, for the privilege of ad- 
dressing the committee at this hour. This privi- 
lege accorded by that gentleman and the house 
under existing circumstances will command my 
lasting gratitude.’ 


After three years or more of seeming unparallel- > 


ed prosperity, the nation has been overtaken by an 
adversity which has paralyzed its energy and pros- 
trated all its branches of industry and enterprise. 
So vivid, and so real, were the appearances that the 
late President of the United States in his farewell 
address to the American people, felicitated the coun- 
try, aid himself, upon its unparalleled prosperity 
and happiness; yet its most important interests, as if 
this apparent prosperity were but a delusion, now 
lie prostrate, and bleed at every pore. Jy has with- 
ered likethe beautiful and verdant flowers of spring, 
by the untimely nip of a premature frost. The 
blighting effects of this unlooked for adversity upon 
the agriculture, commerce, and navigation of the 
country, arid the obstacles which it obtrudes to the 
pecuniary operations of the Government, has induc- 
ed the President of the United States, in discharge 
of his high constituuonal duties, to call together, at 
this unpropitious season, the representatives of the 
States and the people, with a view of applying, as 
far as Jegislation can do it, a remedy for the existing 
diseases of the country. In limine, I will remark, 
that legislation cannot afford that substantial perma- 
nent relief which the distresses and embarrassments 
of the country require; Aat, can only be found in 
the industry, economy and elastic energy of the peo- 
ple, which heretofore upon like trying occasions has 
so effectually availed. Wise and judicions legisla- 
tion may do much to mitigate the severity of the 

resent calamity and hasten the period of relief, but 
it cannot of itself be effective; it must be auxiliary 
—it cannot be primary. 

Before I proceed to discuss the merits of the priz- 
cipal remedy proposed by the President, for the re- 
lief of the Government and the country, Task the 
indulgence of the house, in making reference to 
the circumstances which place me in reference to 
that remedy, in a peculiar attitude—for no other 
consideration could induce me to obtrude upon the 
house any r-mark effecting me individually. ‘The 
Journal of the house for the 33d Congress, exhib- 
its the fact that my immediate predecessor, General 
Gordon, of Virginia, (a gentleman of whom I take 
pleasure in saying that, he is honest, talented, hon- 
orable, magnanimous and liberal in an eminent de- 
gree, who stood so strong in the confidence and af- 
fections of the people of his district that nothing but 
substantial differences of political opinion, couid 
have brought me hither in his place,) offered a 
scheme embracing -the very principles of the re- 
commendations of the message. The principles of 
the bill, proposed by my predecessor in February, 
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1835, was opposed and denonnced by the late ad- 
ministration, and all ils prominent friends in both 
houses: of Congress, in no unmeasured terms.” In 
this denunciation ‘and opposition, I united, and de- 
fended General Jackson’s administration for its op- 
position to this scheme before the people of the Con- 
gressional district, which I now feel honored in rep- 
resenting: Now, Mr..Chairman, in less than three 
years, I find myselfc :mpelled to defend the opinions 


{then entertained and defended, not against my- po- - 


litical opponents, but against the atiacks of the pre- 
sent administration and its friends, so compleiely 
have they changed their position. Finding fora few 
months past, that my opinions upon this subject were 
in collision with those of the administration and 
most of its prominent friends, I carefully and delib- 
erately reviewed my former opinions, with a view 
to detect any fallacy, error, or delusion, under which 
I labored, if there was any which had contributed to 
form those opinions.” The result of this review has 
been to rivet my conviction of the truth of those 
opinions, and an increased and more inflexible de- 
termination to. adhere to them. Beingsatisfied that 
my opinions are correct, 1 darenot—I cannot—I will 
not vote for this recommendation of the message. 

This determination to resist the recommendation 
of the President’s message upon this subject, and as 
it may be called, my obstinate perseverance in main- 
taining my own honest and sincere opinions in the 
late election of printer to this house, has -brought 


upon me individually, and in connexion with many ` 


of my political friends, whose opinions and course 
have been in accordance with my own, severe and 
bitter denunciations from’ some presses professing 
democratie republicanism, in which we have: been. 
charged with traiterism to our party, and humble I, 
have been dignified as the head of “a party.” God 
knows, Mr. Chairman, I never desired or dreamed 
of being a party leader; I have not upon this or 
upon any other occasion, since Ihave had the honor 


of a seat on this floor, aitempted to lead or control. 


the opinions of others, nor have I-ad any concern 
` with any party arrangements, aseverymember with 
whom I heretofore acted, or with whom I now act, 
well knows. Why then have I been so dignified? 
As to the charge of traitorism, Ishall only say, that 
I have not deserted my political party; but, upon 
this question, it has deserted iżsclf as well as me. I 
have no more tosay now; or shall I at any time 
hereafter refer to these editorial attacks—I leave 
them to revel in the glory of their achievements 
over the feelings of honorable men, as the Turks 
revelled amidst the ruins of bleeding and burning 
Missalonghi. It is to be regretted that the selections 
of our law givers are not confined to the editorial 
corps, who, from their course of remark, Jeave it to 
be inferred that they regard themselves as having 
morewisdom, more information, and more patriotism, 
than every other class of citizens; and, above all, 
that they possess the power of infallible scrutiny 


into the hearts and motives of others, which enables’ 


them, unerringly, to expose the secret springs of 
every man’s action. 

In discussing the recommendation of the message 
presented in. the form of law by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, embracing the whole principle 
of the message, I shall not detain the committee by 
entering intoa discussion of the comparative merits 
of a national bank and State banks, or the expedi- 
ency of establishinga national bank. There is now 
no proposition for the incorporation of a national 
bank before the House, nor is it designed, so far as 
Tam informed, to present one during the present 
session. If such a pro osition were presented, and 
and anational bank were incorporated, it could not 
be organized and put into operation in time to afford 
any relief to the present embarrassments of the 
country,even if it would have that effect, which I by 
no means admit. Theincorporation of such an in- 
stiiution, with such a redundancy of bank capital 
and bank circulation, would, in inereasing the de- 
mand upon the existing banks for specie, and divert- 
ing it from the course of trade,do more to continue 
the present embarrassments of the country than all 
other canses combined. In this state of things the 
question to be decided is, whether the continuance 
of the present State bank system of fiscal agency, 
with the imprevemenisand restrictions which experi- 
ence has pointed out as necessary and proper, or the 
“untried experiment” of excluding the State banks 
as depositories of the public money, and restricting 

“the receipts of the public revenue to gold and silver 
only, shall be adopted. This is the true issue, to 


the decision of whichas affects the future happiness . 


and prosperity of the nation, the most serious and 


-diency: 


deliberate attention of the house should be directed. 
l need not here repeat what I have before. stated, 
that Whenever the question of a national bank is pre- 
sented, if I shall have the honor of a seat upon this. 
floor, that I shall oppose it, both upon the grounds 
of the want of constitutional power, and its inexpe- . 
The opinions I. imbibed in my earliest 
youth, I learned fromthe State papers of Jefferson, 
Madison, and their republican cotemporaries, and 
shall never surrender them until I become a tenant 
of the tomb. ; ; ; 
Although the recommendation of the. President’s 
message, “and the provisions of the bill from the 
Committee of Ways embraces, in its immediate 
scope, an exclusive metalic currency, for the,oper- 
ations of the Federal Government alone, yet it is 
manifest that in its operation it must come in colli- 
sion with the “credit system,” and- wage a war of 
extermination against it, in every form and shape, 
asa medium of circulation; with what prospect 


‘of success it is not for me to undertake to deter- 


mine. This presents to the American people a 
question of momentous importance. In modern 
times banking institutions have been adopted as. the 
most safe and efficient agencies of credit; by all the 
most enlightened and most commercial nations of 
the world. ‘They had their origin in Venice, in 
the days of her commercial prosperity, and have 
been successfully adopted. by all commercial na- 
tions, particularly in England, and France. Early 
in the history of our own Government, they were 
adopted, and have grown with our growth, strength- 
ened with our strength, and have ‘been enlarged 
from time to time lo meet the exigencies of our 
increased and widely extended commerce, until 
they have become so intimately interwoven with 
our commerce and.connected with our local institu- 
tions, asto make theseparation difficult and danger- 
ous in the extreme. This scheme however pre- 
sents the question, and it.must be ultimately met 
and decided. In the conflict, this exclusive metallic 
system proposed for the Government must be aban- 
doned, or all our banking institutions perish; there 
is no middle ground. 

Let it be rememberer, that, under the vivifying 
influence and salutary operations of our banking 
institutions, our country has flourished and prosper- 
ed, beyond parallel], in the history of nations. hen 
we compare our condition, at the close of the reyo- 
lution, with what it is at the present day, we per- 
ceive that in population, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, our improvement has been rapid 
beyond precedent. Our villages, our towns, and. 
our systems of internal improvement, flourishing 
and improving. beyond example, bespeak an in- 
crease of wealth, power, and commercial facilities, 
which would not exist without the healthful action 
of a sound system of credit. The secret of the sys- 
tem is, that by its operation, it throws into active cir- 
culation, more than three times the amount of actual 
capital, and thereby supplies trade and commerce 
with the means of successful operation in the ab- 
sence of an adequate supply of the metallic medi- 
um. Itis true, that these institutions, like others, 
constructed and managed by frail human agency, 
have been mismanaged and abused. There is no 
perfection in human nature, and nothing perfect 
ean be produced at its hands. What estimate would 
be placed upon the intelligence of the man who, 
because the boiler of the capacious and majestic 
steamboat sometimes bursts, would recommend the 
destruction of the steamboat, and the re-adoption 
of the canoe navigation? Your Government, 
which my much esteemed friend from Virginia, 
(Mr. Jones,) says is an experiment, has sometimes 
been abused.. What estimate would you place 
upon the intelligence of the man who, for this 
cause, would recommend the entire destruction of 
our system, as the proper remedy } Soin reference 
to the banking system, would it not be- wiser to 
correct and cut off the abuses, and preserve the 
system, than rashly and inconsiderately destroy 
it? If the question were now presented as an 
original one, whether we should adopt the banking 
system, perhaps my own mind would be led to the 
adoption of asystem organized upon a qnite differ- 
ent plan; but we have the system, and the question 
is, how we shall act. in reference to it? Theres 
no man who really thinks that there is theslightest 
prospect that this system will or can be eradicated 
for a length of time, if ever; hence we must ac- 
commodate our action as far as we can, to the state 
of things as they are, and seek rather to aid and 
assist. the State Governments ‘in correcting the- 
abuses of the banks, and restore them to health 
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and soundness. “Whether we shall ultimately recur 
n exclusive metallic system, and in anticipation. 
prepare for. that event, deserves consideration of 
more than ordinary gravity, and the exercise of 
extraordinary sagacity. 


The systern of deposites adopted from the foun- 


dation of the Government, and which has prevailed. 
to thé present hour, whether it was practicable, is 


the bank system. This fact accompanied with the’ 
expressed _opinsons of every incumbent of the’ 
Treasury Department until the present time, proves. | 
conclusively, to. every reflecting mind, that. it ; 
was regarded as. the safest, most economical; and- 
most: convenient “system ; without this means’ of” 


keeping the public money, it must’ have. been kept 
and distributed by individuals, and. subject to.all 
the-extravagance, insecurity, and liability to defal- 


cation which has ever attended individual receipts | 


and disbursements. All ‘preceding Secretaries, 
and many. of our most distinguished men of the old 
republican school, declared their opinions in favor 
of the plan now proposed. .It.is remarkable, that 
a system so republican, so safe, and so innocent as 
that now proposed, should. never have been pro- 
posed for the adoption of Congress, by any preced- 
ing administration, or any preceding Treasury De- 
partment, if it had been viewed in its présent favor- 
able and superior ‘light, it certainly would have 
been recommended; but as it was not, I regard the 
omission. to do it, as conclusive evidence that it was 
not approved... ‘The only’ difficulty which has ever 
prevailed, has been between the selection of a na- 
tional and State banks, some preferring the former, 
some: the latter. There being now no national 
bank, the question of preference is directly present- 
ed between the State bank system’ and the sub- 
treasury system, recommended: by the Executive. 
The State bank system stands. preferred, not only 
by the practice of the Government, but the express- 
ed opinions of many of our most able and distin- 


guished patriots and sages. In the year 1791, after ` 


the passage of the act incorporating the first Bank 
ofthe United States, Mr. Jefferson, in his official 
opinion to General Washington, as a member of 
his cabinet. upon. the constitutionality of that act, 
resisted the argument of the necessity ofthat bank 
as the fiscal agent: of the Government, on the ground 
that these facilities would be afforded by the State 
institutions, in that opinion he expressed himself 
thuss > A ae : 

“Perhaps, indeed, bank bills may be a more convenient 
vehicle than Treasury orders; but a litle difference in the de- 
gree of convenience cannot constitute the necessity, which the 

onstitution makes the ground for-assuming any non enumer- 
ated power. © x a X : 

“Besides, the existing banks will, without a doubt, enter into 
arrangements for lending their agency ; and the more favorably, 
as there will be a competition among them for it; whereas the 
bill delivers us up bound to the national bank, who are free to 
refuse ali arrangement, but on their own terms, and the public 
not free, on sach refusal, to employ any other bank.” 

Mr. Madison, in his able and unanswerable speech 
in opposition to the charter of that bank, said: , 

# But the. proposed bank,could not even be called necessary 
to the Government; at most, it could be but convenient. Its 
uses to the Government could be supplied by keeping the taxesa 
little in advance} by loans from individuals; by the other banks 
over which the Government would have equal command; nay, 
greater, as it may grant or refuse to these the privilege, made a 
free and. irrevocable gift to the proposed bank, of using their 
notes in the federal revenue,” : 

The arguments urged in favor of. the charter of 
this bank were principally those of its safety, econ- 
omy, and. convenience-as a depository and dis- 
burser of the pubie money.. This was a most pro- 
pitious: period in our history to have adopted a 
system of individual agency, and withheld all con- 
nexion with banks if it had been deèmed safe, 
economieal.and convenient. When the question of 
the renewal of the charter of that bank was under 
consideration, a memorial was referred by the 
House of Representatives, praying the renewal of 
the charter of that bank., In his report upon that 
memorial, in enumerating the advantages of the 
bank to the Government, he speaks of the safe-keep- 
ing of the public moneys thus: 

“L Safe-keeping of the public moneys.—This applies not only 
to moneys already in the Treasury, but also to those in the hands 
of the principal collectors, of the commissioners of the. loans, 
and of severaj other officers, and affords one of the best eecuri- 
ties against delinquencies.” 

It is true that Mr. Gallatin was speaking of a na- 
tional bank, yet the principle is the same in refer- 
ence to the. plan proposed, for that strikes at all 
banks, national or State. But--to prove that while 
this distinguished financier preferred a national to 
State ‘banks, he preferred a State bank to an indi- 
vidual agency, I here quere from his report to a 


“abroad.?” 


©The banking system-is now firmly~established.;-and, in its 
ramifications, extends to every part of the United States. Under 


that system, the assistance of banks. appears to :me necessary- 


for the punctual collection of the revenue, and for the sate-keep- 
ing and transmission of public moneys. That punctuality of 
payment is prineipally due to banks, isa fact. generally acknowl- 
edged.: It-is, to a certain degree, enforced by the-refusal of 
credit.at the custom - house, so. long. as a. former revenue bond, 
actually due, remains unpaid. But I think, nevertheless, that, 
in orderto ensure that precision in the collection, on. which de- 

“pends.a corresponding discharge of the public engagements, it 
would, if no use- was made of banks, be. found: necessary -to 


abolish, altogether, the credit now.-given on the payment öf- 


duties—a measure which would affect the commercial capital, 
and fall heavily on the consumers. - That the public moneys are 
safer, by being weekly deposited in banks, instead of accumu- 
lating in the hands. of collectors, is self evident. And their 
transmission, whenever this may be wanted, for the purpose of 
making payments in other places than those of collection, cannot, 
with any convenience, be. effected, on-a large scale, in an exten- 
sive country, except through the medium of banks, or of per- 
sons acting as bankers. : k ; 

: ©The question, therefore, is, whether a bank, incorporated. by 
the United States, or a number of banks, incorporated by the 
several States, be most convenient for those purposes. 

“State banks may be used, and must, in case of a non-renewal’ 
of the charter, be used by the Treasury”. i 


In this paragraph is found the expressed and de- 
cided opinion of Mr. Gallatin, not only that the 
banking system is firmly established, but that if there 
be no national bank, the Government musr resort to 
State banks, and that the public moneys are safer in 
banks in than accumulating in the hands of indi- 
viduals, the opinion is entitled to great weight, as 
coming froma most able and experienced financier. 

In addition to these, I refer to the opinions of 
several distinguished republican members of this 
House, in the session of 1810, upon the same sub- 
ject. f rs i S 
Mr. Burwell said : 


“T said, sir, it must be shown that the bank is necessary to the 
operations of the Government ; without its aid our fiscal con- 
cerns cannot be managed. So far from subscribing to the neces- 
sity of the bank, I believe the revenue would be equally safe in 
in the State hanks, and could be distributed with inconsiderable 
difficulty ; -the revenue received in most of the States is nearly 
equal to the expenditures within them, and when a deficiency 
occurred in any one, it could be supplied by arrangements with 
the different banks, by transportation or inland bills of exchange, 
in the same manner that the public engagements are fulfilled 


Mr. Eppes said: : ; 

“The creatien of a bank with a capital of $10,000,000, almost 
five times the capital of all. the existing banks of-the Union, 
under. the patronage of the General Government, was ealcu- 
lated to produce and did produce a subserviency on the part of 
the steckholders, to the views of their party. The influence of 
this powerful money capital was Jong felt. Nothing but the 
multiplication of State banks. and the increase of capital from 
the peculiar and fortunate circumstances under which the 
United States were placed, could have emancipated us from the 
shackles imposed on us by a moneyed interest wielded by for- 
eigners.”? 

Mr. Giles said : 

“T cannot see how putting down this institution can materi- 


ally affect the pecuniary abilities of the nation ; its actual funds 
-for discounting will be nearly the same; the position of them 


„only will be changed; they will find their way into the State 


banks, and their ability to discount will be increased proportion: 
ably to the increase of their deposites. Nor am I at all alarmed 


at the suggestion that seven millions of dollars will be drawn - 


out of the country by the British capitalists, because it will not 
be their interest to do so; their dollars are worth more here 
than in Great Britain; if drawn there, they would soon be 
melted down into their depreciated paper circulation. They 
might also draw bills to advantage, so that E donbt whether an 
additional dollar will be shipped from the country in conse- 
quence of the rejeetion of this bill. Certainly there will not to 
any great extent.’ 

My, Clay said: 

“Upon the point of responsibility, I cannot subscribe to the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, Jt it is meant that 
the ability to pay the amount of any_deposites which the Govern- 
ment may mak cy { that of 
State banks. That the accountability of a ramified institution, 
whose affairs are managed by a single head, responsible for all 
its members, is more simple than that of a number of inde. 
pendent and unconnected establishments, I shall not. deny ; but, 
with regard to safety, I am strongly inclined to think i is on 
the side of the local banks. ‘The corruption or misconduct of 
the parent, or any ove of its branches, may bankrupt or destroy 
the whole system, and the joss of the Government, in that 
event, will be of the deposites made with each ; whereas, in the 
failure of one State tank, the loss will be confined to the de- 
posites in the vaults of thatbank.? 

All these gentlemen resisted the argument of ne- 
cessity for the renewal of the charter of ihe old bank, 
on the ground that the State banks were equally 
safe, and equally convenient, as the fiscal agents of 
the Government; so that the whole force of the ar- 
gument, as applied in favor of a national bank over 
the system of individual agency, applies with fall 
force in favor of the State banks. In the debate 
upon the charter of the late bank, the same opinions 
were expressed in favor of State banks, by many 
able and distinguished gentlemen. It isremarka- 


ble that in the whole range of debate, at the two pe- 


ke, under any exigency, is greater than that of the. 
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„com ‘the. Serate -of the 30th of Januarys J 
}--1830, upon the same subject..-He says: : 


still stronger and ‘more conclusive proof of thé 


riods referred to, no gentlemen, so far as F recollect,’ 
expressed. the slightest-inclination-to:resort: tothe: 
sub-treasury system... cpa Piel heat be 

The administration of General Jaékson exh 


ts a 
periority of the State bank deposite sysiém o 
any other whick the “wit of man could devis 
Indeed, solittle was the sub-treasury system in favo 
that ‘when the removal of the deposites “was de=” 
termined upon, it did not enter into any considera- 
tion, &s far as we are informed ; but the Stale banks’: 
were recommended and selected, as being“in every ; 
point of view equal to the Bank of the United States; 
as fiscal agencies, and, in.a political point of view, 
infinitely safer—the comparison being instituted be- ` 
tween & national and State bank alone. In General 
Jackson’s expose to his cabinet on the —— day of 
September, after reviewing the advantages and dis: 
advantages of the United States and State banks-in 
contrast, says : e 
:“The President thinks, these facts and cirerimstanees affora 
as strong a guarantee as can behad in humanaffairs, for 
the safety of the public funds, and the practicubility of a new - 
system of collection and disbursement throughthe agency of, 
State banks,” aie pee 

Language could not be more imequivocal of the 

preference of the Staté bank system’ over every’. 
other; yet the President seems to be aware that dan- 
ger lurks in all human systems, and that this system 
might be disordered from those causes which are jn- 
cident to human frailty. If there could be a lin- 
gering doubt upon the mind of any man that the late’ 
President designed the State banks as the perma- 
nent system of the Government, it will be removed’ 
by the following extracts from his annual message, ; 
of December, 1834: i ? 

“The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the 
regulation of the deposites in the State banks.” 

In the same message he expresses himself thus: - 


“ Happily it is already iliustrated that the agency of such 
an institution (the United States Bank)is not necessary to 
the fiscal onerativns of the Government, The State bunks are’ 
found fully adequate to the performance of all services which 
were required of the Bank of the United States, quite as 
promptly und with the sume cheapness. They have main: 
tained themselves and discharged all their duties, while the, 
Bank of the United States was still powerful, ‘and tn the’: - 
fieldas an open enemy ; and it is not possible i j’ au 


; $ t to conceive that 
they will find greoler difficulties when that enemy shall ceuse 
to esist ~ k : cat ome 

In his annual message to Congress in. December, 
1835, Genera] Jackson expresses himself thus: 

“ By the use of the State bunks, which do not claim their 
charter from the General Government, and are not CONTROL- 
ED BY ITS AUTHORITY, 0/78 ASCERTAINED that the moneys of the 
United States can be COLLECTED and DISBURSED without LOSS 
or INCONVENIENCE, and that all the wants of the community 
in relation to exchunge and currency, are supplied as tellas 
they cver hare been before.” a EAN 

In the annual message of December, 1836, which 
was the last General Jackson. delivered after the 
emanation of the Treasury circular, requiring gold 
and silver for the purchases of the public lands, and 
a full knowledge of the facts upon which that order 
was deemed necessary, in the following strong: and 
emphatic terms, he expressed his unabated. confi- 
dence in the State bank sysiem : ae PP 

t Experience continues ty rea'ize the expectations entertained 
as to ihe capact } of the § ate tanks to periorm the duties offis- 
cal agents fur ihe Government. Atthe time of che removal ofthe 
deposiies it was alleged by the advocates of the Bank of the 
United States tha! the siare banks, whatever might be the re- 
gulation of the Treasury Department, could not make the trans. ` 
fersrequired by the Guvernment, or negotiate the somestic ex. 
chang f ihe country. It is now well asceriained that the real 
dom xchanges performed, through discounts, by the United 
Siates is twenty-five branches, were atleastone-thi d 
less than those of the deposite banks for an equal period of time ; 
and if a com: atisiou be instituted between the amounts of ser- 
vice rendered by these institutions, on the broader basis which 
has been used by the advocates of the United States Bank in esti. 
mating whai they consider the domestic exchanges transacted 
by i, iie rosuli will be stili more favorable to the deposite banks.’ 

Thus we have the unequivocal evidence that the 
late President of the United Sates, preferred the 
State bank to any other system; as to the sub-trea- 
sury scheme, he did not in a single expression in 
any of the messages referred to, or in any other state 
paper emanating from him, intimate a desire to re- 
sort to it é 

‘Lheevidences from which the preference for the 
Siate bank system Ly the late administration is to 
be derived, is not confined to the quotations which I 
have made from General Jackson’s messages. Mr. 
Taney, the Secretary of the Treasury, who directed 
the discontinuance of the Bank of the United States, 
and adopted the State banks. as the depositories of 
the public money, in his annual report of the 3d De- 
cember, 1933, after contrasting the advantages and. | 
disadvantages of both. agencies, devidedly recom-- 
mends the State banks, “He said: i 
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* Forno-one.of these corporations will possess that absolute 
andalmost unlimited dominioa over the property of the citizens 
of the United States which. the present bank holds, and which 
enables it at. any moment, at its own pleasure, to bring distréss 
upon any portion of the community; wheneverit may deem it 
useful to itsinterests to make its ‘power feit. The influence of 
each of the State banks is necessarily limited to its own imme- 
diate neighborhood, and they will be kept in check by the other 
local banks. They will not, therefore, be tempted by the con- 
sciousness. of. power to aspire to political influence; nor likely to 
interfere ir the elections of the public servants: They will, more- 
over, be managed by persons who reside in the midst of the peo- 
ple, who are to be immediately affected by their measures; and 


they cannot be insensible or indifferent to the opinions and pe- x 
culiar interests of those by whom they are daily surrounded, and 


with whom they arë constantly associated. These circumstanc s 
always furnish strong safeguards against an oppressive exercise 
of power, and forcibly recommend the employment. of State 
banks in‘preference to a Bank of the United States, with its nu- 
merous and distant branches.” ” 

Mr. Taney did not in this or any of his reports 
hint at the propriety of adopting the sub-treasury 
scheme. : ann 

The-present Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
supplementary report of December, 1834, discussed 
at length and with more than ordinary ability, the 
two systems of individual and bankagency. In re- 
lation to individual ageney he came to the follow- 


ing conclusion: “ Individual agents will probably be 


Jownd less RESPONSIBLE, SAFE, CONVENIENT and ECO- 
Nomicau.” In the same report the Secretary of the 
Treasury, referring to the possible contingency of 
“the Government being compelled to resort to indi- 
vidual agencies, and thatthe Government could get 
on with these agencies, expressed his decided opin- 
ion, that these agencies should be avoided, if possi- 
ble, and the bank system adopted. His opinion is 
thus expressed: : 

“ After the charter shall expire, no dificulty is anticipated in 
having any of these duties, which may then remain, discharged 
by State banks. Bin, if any should occur, it will become neces- 
sary to devolve these duties on some responsible receiver or 
collector already in office, or on some safe agent, not nown 
oftica, as has been the practice for years in this country in pay- 
ing pensions at convenient places, near which there was no 
State bank, or branch of the United States Bank; and, as has 
long been the usage in.some countries in Europe, by having 
the public revesue in certcin disiriets chieily received, kept, 
and transmitted through private agents and brokers. This 
kind of personal agency, however, is, in the opinion of the 
nuilersigned, to be avoided, in all practicable and safe cases, 
undər our present system of selected banks. Because it 
would render the system less convenient, less secure and more 
comaléa, if not more expensive, Hence it has not yet been 
resorted to. 5 

“Bui. itiwas @nsidered proper to mention this contingency, 
in order thatiits effect, if ever anticipated, may, beforehand, be 
diy weighed in the examination. of the whole subject; and to 
ald, thar if this contingency be ex'eniled to the whole establish. 
ment of Sate Banks, as well as of the Waited States Bank, on 
the poasibility they may ali cease to.exist, or may refuse to re- 
ceive and manage the public deposites, (however improbable 
the occurrence ofsuch an event miy be) the Ascal operations of 
the. Government could, undoubtedly, sill: proceed, thraugh the 
personal agencies before mentioned. Itis admitted. however, 
that it would be at some inc mnvenience and some inererse of 
expense, suuless remedied in a manner that may hereatter be 

evetojred, and wotrld not, in the opinion af this department, 
anl in the present condition of hings, be so eligible a system as 
the pment aie. Because banks, though exposed to some 
dangers and evils, and though not believed to be necessary for 
the fiseal pueposes of any government, and much less one ia the 
present happy financial siwation of ours, are frankly acknowl 
edged to be in many respects a class of agents, economi al, con. 
venient and useful. 

In the:same document he points ont, in forcible 
terms, the advantages of the State bank system. 
He says : 

EL In regard to the convenient situation of the selected 
bunks, whether looking fo the accommodation of the publie of 
ficers; or of the public creditors, it is believed to be fully equal 
te that of the United States: Bank, anl. its branches, Some 

» banks have bean! chase. ia places in-which none were before 
employed, and in this respect. facilities for deposites and pay- 
monts have been furnishad nearer to some points, where our 
collections and disharsemnents ave very considerable. Tn this 
way, ag itis now an established role, lonz practise] in most 
cases by this department, and revised and republished in 1927, 
to make payments generally at the banks nearest to the res e 
of the public officer or creditor to he paid, or to the place 
where his services wero performed; the payments under the 

stem hiva been made equally near and so-vetinres 
formerly. The departures from this usual course 
never occur without the consent, and indead the request of the 
persons Interested. So far as these departures may in any 
eases be deem avers to those persons, they were formerly 
grantet on appl n to the department, under such cirenm 
stances as the public inter 


as well as to the Tr 


system, without i 
expanses of furais 
election aad dishur 
and nsual exvenditur 
the drafts which caprice, speculation, ora high rate of exchange 
might induce officers or creditors to draw oa places greatly re- 
moate from their residence, or from the theatre of their public 
servires. $ i 
“2. The safety of the newly selected banks is the next sub- 
ject of inquiry. The chief change in this respect, under the 
resent system, has been in procuring the separate responsi- 
bility of several institutions for séparate and smaller sums of 
‘ money,inatead of the single responsibility of one institution ¢ 


different point of 
relv the ordinary 
each point, butall 


aà Very large sum ; andin having the guarantee of State laws and 
State supervision over the conduct and solvency of _ these 
separate insistutions, combined with the information and cog- 
nizance of the department and Congress ag to their condition 
and prospects, by means of their weekly returns, and other 
general sources of intelligence, instead of the guaranty of the 
acts of Congress and the supervision of the United States Gov- 


‘ernment over the single institution, formerly and chiefiy em- 


loyed. 
p Goasidering these: differences, coupled with the fact that the 
selected banks, without disparagement to others, are, or ought to 
be, chosen from the most flourishing and secure ; that they may 
be changed, whenever any circumstance may indicate a change 


: to ba prudent, and that.collateral security can be required 


whenever the deposite is so large as to seem to render it judi- 


|. cious; that the Government possesses ad vantages superior in case 


of their embarrassment, andithat the whole capital stock musi be 
lost before the deposite deht will become desperate ; there cer- 
tainly can be no: very disadvantageous comparison, in theory, 
between the safety to the Government under the present rather 
than the former system. ` : 

“Tn practice, thus far, no loss whatever has been sustained 
by any of the newly selected banks, nor dees any particular 
reason exist for anticipating a loss. Itis due to them to re- 
mark, without derogating from .the reputation of other banking 
institutions, whose condition is less accurately known to the 
department, that the weekly returns of the selected banks show 
all of them to be in a securé, and most of them to be ina very 
flourishing condition, and that the whole of them united, on the 
Ist of July last, possessed specie in proportion to their notes in 
circulation, greater than did the Bank of the United States or 
the Bank of England, on. the Ist of July last; and that their 
immediate. available means to meet all the immediate demands 
upon them, including the whole of their large public and 
private deposites, have sin¢e been constantly improving, and 
are quite equal to those of most banking institutions in exist- 
ence, and to whatis required by. the most approved banking 
principles.” i * 

In his annual report of the 8th of December, 
1835, he expresses himself in the following terms: 
“The department take pleasure in stating that the 
public money continues to be collected and deposit- 
ed, under the present system of selected banks, with 
great ease and economy in all cases, and with 
greater in some than at any former period. The 
transfers of it to every quarter of the country, 
where it is needed for disbursement, have never 
been effected with-more promptitude, and have been 
made entirely free of expense to the Treasury.” 
In his annual report of December last, speaicing on 
the same subject, he says: “ The money in the 
Treasury has been safely kept during the year 
1836. Until July last, as during the two previous 
years, it was placed in the State banks, selected 
according to the discretion of this department, on 
account of their. high standing and favorable posi- 
tion for fiscal-purposes, and regulated in a manner 
considered most secure to the ‘Treasury, and con- 
venient to the community as well as useful to all 
concerned, It 2s.a source of high gratification to 
b: able to add, that while so selected and employed, 
nol a single dollar was lost to the Government by 
any of them, nor a single failure occurred ta transmit 
prompily, and pay out satisfactorily, the public money 
intrusted to their care.” * * “ Nor ts it believed, that 
the domestic exchanges of the country were ever lower 
or more regular than during that period.” 

These assurances in favor of the State bank 
system were made to the country near the close of 
the late administration, and in the last annual 
communications of its high functionaries, after 
the practical effects.of more. than three years ex- 


perience had tested their truth, which gives as. 


much force to the opinions expressed as can be 
imparted. 

This is not all—The Committee of Ways and 
Means, during the session of 1834-5, consisting of 
Messrs. Polk, (now speaker) Wilde, Cambreleng, 
Gorham, 4%cKim, Binney, Loyal, McKinley, and 
Hubbard, six of them decided friends of the admin- 
istration, in their report upon this very subject, 
evidenced their decided preference for the State 
bank system in the 2d and 3d resolutions which they 
reported. 

“2d. Resalved. That the public deposites ought not to he re- 
stored to the Bank of the United States.” 

“3d. Resolved, That the Sate banks ought to be continu- 
ed as the place of deposite of the public moneys; and that 
it is expedient for Congress to make further provisions Ay 
law, prescribing the mode of selection, the securities to be 
taken, and the manner and terms on which they are to be em- 
ployed.” 

These resolutions were sustained by a very able, 
and, to my mind, unanswerable argument. It is 
true the committee did not enter into a comparison 
between this and the sub treasury system, whch 
has suddeniy grown into such high favor, berau e 
then it hadnot merit enough to command the fey r- 
able consideration of the friends of the administra- 
tion as was proved at the next session of Congress, 
by a unanimous vote, (save one,) when the seheme 
was presented by Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Benton, a Senator trom Missouri, and dis- 
tinguished friend of the late and present adminis- 


tration, in a speech delivered by him in the Senate 
‘of the United States on the 2d of June, 1834, on 
the subject of the restoration of the deposites to the 
Bank. of the United States, ably vindicated. the 
State bank system, and defended the State banks 
against the various attacks of the opposition. I 
here quote his remarks upon that occasion: 

“Mr. BENTON proceeded to state several reasons, and to urge 
many considerations in favor of adopting it. He deprecated 
the spirit which seemed to have broken out against State hanks, 
and said that it augured badly for the rights of the States. The 
strongest current of consolidation which was how observable in 
the Union, waa that which sat in favor of the Federal bank and 


` against the State banks, and threatened to consolidate all mọ- 


neyed power, and with it aj! political power, in favor of a great 
central institution, independent of the States, and able, by its 
own avowal, to crush the State institutions at its pleasure, He 
said this spirit against the State banks was an impulsion of 
modern oriein-—unknown to the fathers of the republic, and to. 
the early history of the country—and strongest now where the 


‘spirit of consolidation was strongest, and where the defence of 


States rights was weakest. At the commencement of this Fed- 
eral Government, said Mr. B., there was-no federal bank, and 
all the public moneys were kept in’ State banks, or drawn di- 
rect, as fast as they were received, out of the hands of receiv- 
ersand collectors. General Hamilton, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, kept the public moneys, for the first year’ of his ad. 
ministration, in these banks, and kept them safely there. ‘When 
the federal bank was proposed in 1791, and the keeping of the 
public moneys was one of the services attributed to it, Rie. Jef, 
ferson, then a member of President Washington’s cabinet, de- 
nied the necessity of a federal bank for amy such purpose, and 
openly deciared himself in favor of the State banks. He said 
that these banks had already done this business for the Govern- 
ment, and done it well, and would no doubt enter into arranges 
ments with the Treas.ry for doing it permanently, and on bet- 
ter terms than it could be done by the federal bank. Mr. B. 
read an extract from Mr. Jefferson’s eabinet opinion, delivered 
to General Washington at the creation of the first federal bank, - 
to sustain what he said of his opinions. The extract was in 
these werds: 

“The existing banks will, without a doubt, enter into ar- 
rangements for lending their agency ; and the more favorably, 
as there will be a competition among them for it; whereas, the 
bill delivers us up bound to the national bank, who are fiee to 
refuse all arrangement, but on their own terms, and the public 
are not free, on such refusal, to employ any other bank. That 
of Philadelphia, I believe, now does this business by their post 
notes, which, by an arrangement with the Treasury, are paid 
by any other State collector to whora they are presented. This 
expedient alone suffices to prevent the existence of that neces- 
sity which may justify the assumption of a non-enumerated 
Power as a means for carrying into effect an enumerated one, 
The thing may be done, and has been done, and well done, 
without this assumption; therefore, it does not stand in that 
degree of necessity, which can honestly justify it. 

“Mr. B. said, that what Mr. Jefferson: affirmed in 1791, was 
afterwards proved under his own administration, and that of - 
Mr, Madison. During the whole of their administrations, a largo 
portion. of the public moneys was kept in the State banks, and 
safely kept there. Mr. Gallatin, in answer to a call made by 
the House of Representatives, sometime before the expiration 
of the charter of the first. bank, showed that the public moneys 
were then kept in twenty different banks, of which nine were 
the United States Bank and its branches, and eleven were Siate 
banks! Mr. B. thought this point. so materiaj, that. he would 
read an extract from Mr. Gallatin’s report, to show that he nei- 
ther overstated nor mistook the facts. He then read the names 
of the State banks employed by Mr. Gallatin, and the ainonnt 
of public money in each. They were: the Bank of Columbia i 
$115,192; the Bink of Alexandria, 861,917; the Bank of New. 
pora Rhode Island, 233,788; the Bank of Pittsburg, $137,462 ; 
Roger Williams’s Bank, $53,982; the Bank of Pennsylvania; 
$92,623; the Bank of Saco, $28528; the Manhattan Bank 
$188 670; the. Bank of Maine, 850.747: the Marietta Bank, 
$19.60] > andthe Bank of Kentucky, $91,061. 

“Such, said Mr. B., was the distribution of the deposites of 
the public: moneys in the time of Mr. Gallatin ; more State 
banks employed than the whole number of branches and the 
mother Bank of the United States put togeher! In several 
instances, a State bank was employed in the same place ‘in 
which a branch of the Federal bank was situated, and some of 
those employed then are employed now. Of this class, Mr. B. 
insianced the Manhattan Bank of New York, ani! stated that the 
stock of this hank was, at this day, about twenty collars in the 
hundred higher than the stock of the United States Bank! And 
this after all the efforts which ‘ad been made to shake peblic 
confidence in the State hanks, and especially those of New 
York. The Bank of Alexandria, which he eaid had lately 
stopped, with a small amount of public money tn it, and the 
payment of which is secured, was also in the list of Mr. Gala. 
tin’s deposite banks, and had dauble as much money in it in 
his time, as when it lately stepped. That bank had been a de. 
poste bank for forty-five years, and the Government had ] st 
nothing hy it, notwithstanding, the attempt lately made to de. 
lude the public with a belief that it had just been sclecied by 
Mr. Taney, and had immediately failed, with an immense loga 
to the United Siates. 

“Mr. B. said, it was thus proved, by an experience of twenty 
ycars—an exnerience running through the whole of the admin. 
isirations of Jefferson and Madison, and a part of their prede- 
cessors—that the public moneys may be safely kept in the State 
banks; and that Mr. Jefferson was right, in his cabinet opinien 
of 1791, when he gave it as his solemn opinion to President 
Washington, that there was no necessity for chavtevinga Federat 
hank to'act as the fiscal agent of the Federal Treasury, and that 
the State banks would enter into arrangements for that Purpose 
and do the business well! i my 

“Mr. B said it was true that the Federal Government had 
since lost about a million and a half of dollars by State banks © 
but that Joss took place in a season of universal embarrassment, 
growing out of a siate of war and general stagnation of trade 
and commerce; a season which cannot be mace the rule for 
judging State-banks, without extending it to the Federal bank 
also; and then it would be fatal to that bank, for the Uni:ed States 
lost about eleven millions of dollars in sustaining the present 
Federal bank ia the same season of embarrassment, and eavin 
that bank from sharing the general fate of the State institutions 
This sta'ement, Mr, B. sgid, was one of those facts Whied it wag 
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good to prove + and, as the proof was in the documents of the ` 


senate, he would use it, and extinguish at once this delusive 
and deceptive comparison between State banks and the Federal 
banks.” f 


Mr. Benton was sustained in his preference for 
the State banks by Mr. Wright, of New York: 
The present. Speaker of the House, in a speech 
delivered. by him -on. this subject, on the 20th of 
June, 1834, ably vindicated the State bank system, 
in the course of which he made the following re- 
marks: : 

“The Siate banks, then, are to be employed, either under our 
law as.it exists, or under the law as Congress may modily. it. 
The bill before us proposes modifications, limiting and defining, 
with indre precision than has heretofore been done, the execu- 
tive discretion and power. It is tendered to the house, and 
especially to those who have raised the cry of a union in the 
President of the sword and the purse, when in fact he possesses 
neither. ‘The present Executive does not desire, and never has 
desired, to retain any discretionary power.in the execution of 
the laws, which, from its nature, is Susceptible of being defined 
by law.. The Executive, and his friends upon’ this floor who 
sustain him in the recent executive measure of the removal of 
the deposites, desire to see him, and not only him; but hissuc- 
cessors in the executive office, relieved from the responsibility 
of exercising discretionary power in relation to the safe-keeping, 
management, and disbursement of the public money, as far as, 
by legislative provisions, it can be done. ‘The bill which has 


been presented, contains provisions suited, ia the opinion of the - 


committee who prepared and brought it forward, to attain this 
end. I have invited gentlemen who may think its provisions 
inadequate, or who may suppose that.too much power is still 
Jeftin the hands of the Executive, to come forward with their 
modifications, still further limiting and confining his power. If 
they ‘will neither accept this: bill, nur propose to amend and 
make it more perfect, the conclusion must be, that they prefer 
the law as it is to any new legislative provision. If they do not 
co-operate with us in perfecting and passing this bill, the con- 
clusion will be irresistible that the charge which has been made 
against the President, of a desire to seize upon powers which do 
not balong to him, was designed to produce aa erroneous im- 
pression upon the public mind, and is wholly unfounded in 
fact; that they prefer the cxisiing laws to any amendments 
which can be made; and, in a word, that the real purpose to 
be effected dy all the violent and impassioned appeals which 
have been made, charging him with usurpation, was to operate 
upon the public, witha view to procure a continuance of the 
present odious bank monopoly.” 


In a speech delivered by him on the 10th of 
February, 1835, he said : 


“The State banks are not only competent.to furnish all the 
jomestic exchange required for, the convenience of trade, but 
hey furnish itat cheaper rates, in many parts of the Union, 
han the Bank of the United States has heretofore done the 
same business.” = 


` -Jn relation to the sub-treasury scheme, offered 
by Mr. Gordon, which seems to be the pioneer of 
the present, in the same speech, Mr.-Polk said: 


“Unless the States, and the United States, should both deem 
‘it proper, gradually, and in the end, entirely, to dispense with 
the paper system, and which result is not anticipated, the Gov- 
ernment cannot escape occasional losses from that quarter, and 
can never hope to escape all losses from banks as fiscal agents, 
except by the employment, in their place, of oiher and indi- 
vidual agents, who will probably be found less responsible, safe, 
convenient, or economical, 

“ He concedes that it would be practicable to employ such 
agents, but does not recommend it, for the reasons stated in the 
paragraphs of the report which I have read, and because it 
would not, ‘in the present condition of things, beso eligible a 
system.as the present one.’ fe ete 

“A corporation may ba safer than any individual agent, 
however responsible he may be, because it consists of an asso- 
ciation of individuals who have thrown together their aggregate 
wealth, and who are bound, in their corporate character, to the 
extent of their whole capital stock, for the deposite. In addi- 
tion to this, the Secretary of the Treasury may require as heavy 
collateral security, in addition to their capital paid in, from 
such a.corporation, as he could from an individual collector or 
receiver, which makes the Government deposites safer in the 
hands of a bank than it could be with an individual. 

“tt may be well questioned whether the heaviest security 
which the most wealihy individual could give, could make the 
public deposite safe at the point of large collection. In the city 
of New York, half the revenue is collected. Several millions 
of the public money may be in the hands of a receiver at one 
time’ and if he be corrupt, and shall engage in speculation or 
trade, and meet with a reverse of fortune, the loss sustained by 
Government would be inevitable, With ample security, as it 
was supposed, the Government lost a million or more in the 
toa cage a few years ago. The losses in three cases alone, as 
already stated, in 1827 and 1828, when it was suppose] ample 
cars had been taken to secure.the debt, amounted to near two 
millions. As, then, between the responsibility of a public re- 
ceiver and bank corporations, as banks do exist, aad are likely 
to exist, under State authority, the latter, upon the ground of 
safety to the public, are to be preferred. 

4 Banks, when they are safe, recommend themselves to the 
service of the Treasury for other reasons: Stee 

“1, The increased facility they possess over individual col- 
lectors or receivers, in making transfers of public money to 
distant points for disbursement, without charge to the pubtic. 
Indeed, this is a service which individuals, to the extent of our 
large revenues, could not perform. 

"2, It may happen, in the fluctuation of the amount of rev- 
enue and expenditures, that there will be, at some times, a con- 
siderable surplus in the Treasury; which, though it may be 
temporary, if it be withdrawn from circulation, and placed in 
the strong box of a receiver, the amount of circulation will be 
injuriously disturbed, by hoarding the deposite, by which the 
value of every article of merchandise and property would be 
affected. So that, inasmuch as we cannot anticipate or estimate 
what the exact amount of revenue or expenditure may be from 

eat to year, there may occur an excess of revenue in the 
Treasury, not immediately called for to be disbursed, which it 

_ would be very inconvenient to abstract from trade and circula- 


tion. Whilst. the deposite is in a bank, the bank may use-it, 
keeping itself at the same time ready to pay when demanded, 
and it is not withdrawn- from the general circulation, as so 
much money hoarded and withdrawn from the use of the com- 
munity. cd ah k i : ; 

“If in the hands of receivers, they must either -hoard it, by 
keeping it locked up ina strong box, or use it, at their own risk, 
in private speculation or trade; or they inust, fur their own 
security, or on their own responsibility. place itat last on-deposite 
in banks for safe-keeping, until they are called on by the Gov- 

. ernment for ii. 

“This temporary use of the money on deposite in a bank, 
constitutes the only compensation which the bank receives for 
the risk of keeping it, and for the service it performs. If re- 
ceivers be employed, they cannot periorm any other service 
than to keep the money,*and must be paid a compensation from 
the Treasury.” : 


‘These evidences, added to the fact, that upon the 
question of adopting the sub treasury plan proposed 
by Mr. Gordon, every friend of the Administration, 
save one.(Mr. Beale, of Virginia) voted against it, 


as did a majority of the opposition, I regard as con- - 


elusive of the preference of the late Administration 
for the State bank over any other system. It has 
been said that the friends of the Administration voted 


against this scheme with a view of trying the suffi- | 


ciency ofthe State bank system, that is, to make an ex- 
periment; but General Jackson’s, Mr. Woodbury’s, 
Mr. Benton’s, and Mr. Polk’s assertions are at war 
with this imputation. Each of them attested that 
the State bank system had been well tried, and 
found amply sufficient for all the purposes of fiscal 
agency, domestic exchanges, and sound currency. 
I cannot believe that the friends of the Administra- 
tion would thus have experimented upon such an 
important and delicate subject as the currency, 
when: there was presented for their adoption a 
scheme so constitutional, so republican, so wise, and 
so aaa as the Treasury scheme is now thought 
to be. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not without further evi- 
dence from very high authority, although the Presi- 
dent of the United Siates, in his message to this 
Congress, represents that this is the third fiscal con- 
nexion between the State banks and the Govern- 


ment which has failed, yet he certainly did not 
regard the two previous failuresas constituting any 
serious objection to the system, for in August, 1836, 
preceding the last Presidential ‘election, in a letter 
to the~honorable Sherrod Williams, of Kentucky, 
he ably sustained the State bank system. In that 
letter he used the following language: 

“ Although I have always been opposed to the increase of 
banks, I would nevertheless pursue towards the existing institu 
tions a just and liberal course—protecting them in the rightful 
enjoyment of the principles which have been granted to them, 
and extending to them the good will of the community, so long 
as they discharge with fidelity the delicate and impertant public 
trusts with which they have been invested,” - 

These, Mr. Chairman, which have been afforded 
from the foundation of the Government to the 
present hour of the. value of the. State banks as 
fiscal agents, mainly offered by those who now seek 
to.destroy that fiscal agency, and refuse their notes 
in the receipts of the public dues. This system, 
which was sound democracy in 1835, is- bank rag 
aristocracy in 1837. While defending this system 
in 1835, I was a good democrat ; but in 1837, for still 
defending the same system, [have become a bank 
aristocrat ; from this it would seem that democratic 
principles, like deranged currency, is sowewhat 
Jiuctualing. 

Mr. Chairman, experience, which is the most un- 
erring of all human guides, one truth tested by 
which is worth a thousand theories, has taught us 
that credit is a plant of delicate character, and can- 


not, with safety, be rudely handled; it must be, 


touched as cautiously as you would touch the sensi- 
tive plant. Often has the soundest credit, with the 
most ample, although not immediately available 
means, withered and sunk beneath the breath of 
unjust and unwarranted suspicion. No credit, and 
no credit system can be sustained without confi- 
dence—confidence in its very essence, and when- 
ever withdrawn, whether justly. or not, seriously 
affects it. The banking institutions of the country 
are sustained entirely by confidence, without it their 
notes would have no circulation, and they would 
not be able to conduct their business profitably. 
Want of confidence, then, or withdrawal of exist- 
ing confidence, must, in the nature of things, greatly 
prejudice these institutions, and derange and em- 
barrass their operations. À 

The recommendations of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury io discontinue the pres- 
ent deposite system, and the receipt of the notes of 
the banking institutions, is based upon the allega- 
tion that these institutions have been unfaithful to 
their high obligations, and therefore not worthy of 


‘public confidence. 


continued confidence. “The present: suspension ‘of 
specie payments and its consequences, 18 the d- 
upon which this recommendation is {fo d- I 
propose, Mr. Chairman, briefly to examiné wHelher 
the present condition of the banks, both as‘relates 


-to their ability to méet all their. liabilities, andthe’ 


propriety of the suspension of specie payments, 
justify this charge, and the entire withdrawal ‘of 
That the deposite banks will be 
able to redeem all their liabilities, and:that at io 
very distant period, is very manifest, not only-from 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, -but 
from their actual condition as ascertained and're- 
ported to this House. After the cautious and rigid 
scrutiny instituted into the condition of the State 
banks when they were about to be selected, I 
suppose it will not be doubied, that the selected 
banks were entirely responsible, and in high credit. 
1 have selected eighteen of the principal. banks in 
which the public money was deposited, and three 
others selected in 1835. ‘The following comparison 


- of their aggregate condition in relation, to circula- 


tion and specic, when they were at first selecied, 
and now, according to the last returns, proves most 
conclusively, that in relation to specie and circula- 
tion, their condition is materially improved. 

Condition of eighteen of the principal banks when. first 
selected, and up to August 15th, 1837, including three of the 
principa! selected banks under the acts of 1838, - 


Capital. Circulation. Specie. 

When first selected ~ $30,725,670 $14,550,075 $3,825,298 
About Aug. 15th, last - 44,970,960 ‘18,505,739 5,457,556, 
$14,245,290 $3,955,664. $1,632,258 


The circulation not quite three to one of specie. : 


The annexed table shows their individual condi- 
tion. ; 


f : pa 
| WHEN FIRST SELECTED. 
BANKS. | i 
| Specie. \Cirewtion. Capital. 
ee ee ka 
Commonwealth, Boston, $41,507| $105,700] $300,000 
Merchant’s, Boston 50,470 174,100) ~ 750,000 
America, New York} = 212,770) 375,750} 2,100,000 
Mechanic’s, -New York 264,040) 603,000} ` 2,050,000 
Manhattan, New York 257,262] — 345,000] 2,050,000 
Girard, Phila’ phia 66,480] 369,000) 1,500,000 
Union, Baltimore 92,690) : 862,000]. 1,840,000 
Metropolis, Washingt’n 17,050) 105,400} 00,000 
Pianter’s, Savannah 209,200 193,655 536,01 
State Bank, Ala., Mobile 560] 1,145,600} 1,000,009 
Pilanter’s, Natchez 1,510,430} 2,320,000 
Union, Nashville 1,747,000] 3,243,000 
Union, : N. Orleans 921,000}. 5,500,000 
Commercial, N. Orleans 370,9301 1,812,890 
Michigan, Detroit 228,600 350,000 
Farmer’s & Mec., do. | 23,330) 141,900) 103:980 
Bank of Virginia ] 406,880) 2,741,600) 2,740,000 
Selecled in 185 f A 
Plant. & Mec. Charleston} 237,350) 2,073,200| 1,080,000 
State Bank, N. Carolina 167,600 953,070! 1,080,000 
State Bank, Indiana 637,102) 944,200) 800,000 
$3,825,298 by 14,550,075}$30, 725,670 
:15rx Aveust, 1837, 
BANKS. j 
\ Specie. |Circu’tion.| Capital. 
Commonwealth, Boston $40,170) $203,966) - $500,000 
Merchant's, Boston 163,080) 211,270! 1,500,000 
America, New York | 613,930) 3,100,000 
Mecpanie si New York ! í 2,000,000 
Mafhattan, New York | 2,050,000 
Girard, Phila’ phia i 5,000,009 
Union, Bakimore | 1,845,560 
Metropolis Washingvn! Ad 500,000 
Planter’s, Savannah | 293,5 26 535,400 
State Bank, Ala., Mobile, | 138,600} 1,555,230) 2,300,000 
Pianter’s, Natchez | 303,230, 1,521,760| 4,205,000 
Union, Nashville | 199,100) 1.307,450] 2,000,000 
Union, N. Orleans! 1,305.470] 7,000,000 
Commercial, N. Orleans: 402,840) 3,000,000 
Michigan, Detroit | 330,460) » -450,000 
Farmer’s, & Mec., do. } 169,900}. 400,000 
Bank of Virginia : 2,872,090} -3,240,000 
Selected in 1885. } 
Plant. & Mec, Charleston ; 244.637; 731,325] 1,000,000 
State Bank, N.Carolina 500,486) $1,299,550! 1,500,000 
State Bank, Indiana | 999,894; 2,476,076} 1,545,090 
i 
$5,457,551 318,505,789) 844,920, 960 
i 


‘om paris nges. . 
eigen the Bank oftheU.S.-  - 
In 1836, by deposite banks - , <l + - - K 

All other liabilities and responsibilities are im- 

yoved in nearly the same ratio. I refer to the last 
returns from:the Treasury Department, and those 
officially published by the different’ and most im- 
ortant banks; to prove that there has been a 


general improvement in the condition of near- 
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ly all the banking institutions. I have before 
me an official statement of the condition of the 
banks of Virginia, exhibiting an improved, and 
improving condition, and-entiresolvency. I might 
refer to others, buttime will notadmit. The Trea- 
sury reports prove that, notwithstanding the suspen- 
sion of specie: payments, the deposite banks have 
rapidly reduced, and have nearly extinguished 
their debt to the Government. On the first day of 
January last, there was in the deposite banks to the 
crédit of the Treasury, $42,468,859 97, of this sum 
there has been transferred and paid to the States, 
under the deposite act, $27,063,430 80, leaving a 
balance of $15,405,429 17; of that balance and of 
all the deposites made since, there now remains 
only the sumJof $12,418,041 due to the Government, 
of this there only remains $8,166,492, 85 subject to 
draft, drafts having been issued for the remainder; 
and I do not doubt the amount is now much less.. Of 
this amount, there is due less than $1,000,000 from 
the banks in the Atlantic States. Since the Ist of 
May, about the time specie payments were stis- 
pended, according to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the deposite banks have reduced 
their discounts $20,388,776, their circulation 
$4,991,791, their public deposites $15,607,316, while 
their specie has diminished less than $3,000,000. 
The Secretary further informs us that, “of the 
number of eighty-six banks employed at the time 
of the suspension, ten or eleven are supposed to 
have paid over all the public money, which was 
then in their possession, to the credit of the Trea- 
surer. In the custody of more than half of the 
others, an aggregate òf less than $700,090: remains 
unadjusted. Several of the rest, still possess large 
suims ; but many of them have continued promptly 
to furnish such payments from time to time, for 
meeting the public necessities.” Mr. Chairman, 
these payments and these exertions afford, most 
conclusively, evidences of the frauds and jinsol- 
vency of the local banks; would to God, all 
fraudulent and insolvent men would furnish a little 
more evidence of dishones!y and insoivency such 
as this, sir. The Secretary of the Treasury from 
his report, does not expect to lose a single ` dollar 
of the public money, so that the disconnexion re: 
commended, cannot have any foundation on this 
groand. But, sir, the Treasury Department affords 
us another important fact, in its circular to the 
banks of the 3d of July last, upon the subject of 
the suspension of specie payments, and additional 
security for the public dues, he says: 

“H affords me much gratification to find, 89 far as regards 
the inquiry concerning the payment and security, a grea: wiil- 
ingness expresse] to make the United States amply safe for 
the eventa payment of all thu is due, and a suo convic- 
tion enteriained by the bonks that no loss wil be unnnarely 
sustained by the Government.” 

Again he says: 

“Another portion of that cireu’ar communicated informa. 
tion concerning the lenient mode which, under the severe loases 
experienced by many of the banks from mercantile failures, 
aod under the embarrassments to others, cused by panic and 


want of confidence, Was contemplated to be adopted in recail- 
ing the public funds, Phat mode was by such moderate dralts 


and transtersas the public necessities should from time to ume 
demand ; and an earnest request having been made for a satis. 
factory compliance with it on the part of the banks, assuranc:s 


have generally been given of a readiness to answer those calls 
with promptitude, and in an acceptable manner.” 
Again he says: 

“eEhe returns of the condition of the selected banks, which 
were requested to be continued, have generally been made with 
ptomptitude and regularity. But while it is very satisf.ciory to 
see, in most cases, a reduction in discounts and circulation, and 
which course is the most efficien to cure one of the existing 
evils in banking, and to enable the institutions which have sus- 
pended specie payments to resume them at an early day, and 
with much greater safety, it 1s regretted that, in a fow instances, 
this course has not been adopted. But whenever departed from 
in such a crisis, the error hastended, and must tend hereafter, 
to impair the confidence of the department in the sound manage- 
ment of the institution, and to justify such steps as may lead 
toa more speedy withdrawal of the public money, or to the 
procurement of inereased security.” 


From these evidences, I take it for granted, that 
the deposite banks are solvent, and that the Gov- 
ernment will not lose a single dollar by them, 

This is not the only evidence afforded by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the solvency of 
many of the deposite banks, and the reliance placed 
upon them to aid in redeeming the country trom 
its present embarrassed condition. On the 13th of 
the present month, while the bill authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes was depending, the Secre- 
tary addressed the , following letter: to several of 
these institutions, proposing to them to purchase 
the. Treasury notes which shall be authorized, and 
to pass- the proceeds to the credit of the Treasury 


| in their institutions, ours withdrew its: 


as specie, to be paid as the wants of theGovernment | 


may require; this is the letter: 
“Treasury DEPARTMENT. 
September 19th, 1837. 

“Sir: A billis now before Congress to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to cause the issue of Treasury notes 
for such sum or sums as he may think expedient; but not ex- 
‘ceeding, in the whole amount of notes issued, the sum of twelve 
millions of dollars, and of denominations of not less than one hun- 
dred doilars for any one note, to be reimbursed at the Treasury 
of the United States, after the expiration of one year from the 
dates of the said notes respectively. 

“I will thank you tostate whether, ia the event of the pas- 
sage of the bill, you will agree to take the said notes from the 
Government, and give the Treasurer of the United States a 
Credit for the amount; to be drawn foras may be necessary, and 
payable in specie if required ; and, if so, to state what amount 
you will receive, and the lowest rate of interest to be borne by 
said notes.”? À 

$ “Iam, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 
’ “LEVI WOODBURY.”. 


Yes, sir, some of these faithless and unworthy 
institutions are appealed to, to purchase Treasury 
notes, and pass the proceeds.to the credit of the 
Government, and hold it until it was wanting by 
the Government. 

Judging from the generally admitted principle, 
that the soundness of a bank is to be determined 
by the proportion of its actual specie capital to its 
circulation, the deposite banks are sounder thanthe 
Bank of England, or the English Joint Stock 
banks. Up to the 25th July last, the relative pro- 
portion between the specie capital and its circula- 
tion was:as follows: , 


; Specie. Circulation. 
; Bank of England- 26,150,000 91,305,000 
Private arid Joint Stock 
banks - `- - 00,000,000 5,362, 165 
| $28,150,000 $96,657,165 
Seyret Specie. Circulation. 
United States Deposite 
banks =~ . -  *- $11,429,012 $31,779,804 ` 


From this comparison it is manifest that the de-. 
posite banks in the Uniied Sta:es, were in a con- 
dition better to susiain a sound currency and specie 
payments than the English banks, unless some 
ether causu should operate a different: effect. Yet, 
although the same causes which embarrassed thé 
commerce and credit of the United States existed 
in England, the Bank of England continued specie 
payments; and the Bank of the United States sus- 
pended. Why 2 Four causes are manifest: 1. The 
Government-of England continued their confidence 
2. A large 
debt was due from the American to the foreign 
merchants, and a necessity for large specie export- 
ations produced: 3. The coniinuance of the 
specie cirewlar. 4. The execuiion of the deposite 
act of the 23d June, 1836. ` 

From t:e connexion which existed between the 
Government and the State banks, growing out. of 


` their adoption as fiscal agents, and the zeneral im- 


pression which it produced, that the Government 
was disposed to cherish and sustain them, the slight-- 
est manifestation of the want of confidence onthe 
part of the Government, was calculated to produce 
the most disastrous effects upon their credit, and 
cripple their operations. It was calculated to im- 
pair general confidence, and produce a rush..for 
Specie, so sudden and violent, that but few banking 
institutions Gould be prepared to withstand it. This 
want of confidence was clearly manifested in the Trea- 
sury circular of July, 1836, in which danger was 
distinctly announced to the country. ‘This measure 
of itself, however, could not have exerted any very 
deleterious influence upon the credit of the ankks ; 
but, operating in conjunction with other causes, 
was calculated seriously tn impair public confidence, 
and to produce serious embarrassments in the mon. 
etary system of the country. 

The Treasury circular, which required specie for 
the payment of the public lands, produced an un- 
usual and unnecessary drain of specie from the At- 
lantic to the western. banks, and, of course, it was 
incumbent on the eastern banks to use the usual 
precaution of contraction to meet the demand, what- 
ever it might be. Independent of this direct opera- 
lion, emigrants, who were numerous from the east- 
ern to the western States, sought that kind of cur- 
rency which was receivable at the Land Offices, 
Hence, specie being only receivable there, they de- 
manded specie for their notes, which being princi- 
pally eastern, the eastern banks were bound to 
pay. -These drafts for specie were calculated to 
produce a corresponding curtailment of the cireula- 
tion and loans of the banks, which were among the 
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professed objects of the order. The gold and sil- 
| ver thus drawn from the eastern, was deposited in 
j the western banks, and there kept entirely unem- 
ployed, to the great detriment of trade, awaiting 
the drafis of the Government. In addition to the 
operation of the specie circular, and about the time 
of its utmost severity, the pressure of a heavy for- 
eign debt created an additional heavy demand for 
specie, which was principally to be drawn from the 
vaults of the banks. The effect of this demand for 
specie to pay the foreign debt, necessarily produced 
a contraction of loans and circulation, correspond- 
ing with the extent of the demand. We ail re~ 
member the gloomy period of 1819, when distress 
and ruin pervaded the whole community, and filled 
it with dismay, and as it is fair to judge of the pre- 
seni by the past, I have selected the four years pre- 
ceding 1819, and the preceding four years, with a 
view to contrast the state of trade then, with its pre- 
Sent state; in order, in part, to account for the pres- 
ent revulsion and derangement of commerce’ and 
the effects now, as then, produced. In the years 
1815, 1816, 1817 and 1818, the state of foreign trade 
was as follows: ` ; 


Exports. Imports, 
1815 $52,557,753 $113,04 1,274 
1816 81,920,452 147,103,000 
1817 82,671,569 99,250,000 
1818 93,281,133 121,750,000 
$310,430,907 $481,144 274 
310,430,907 


Excess of importations over exports 170,713,365 
Which, after proper allowance for tonnage and 
other expenses, left a heavy balance. The effect 
was, that a bank circulation in 1816, of $110,000,000 
was reduced in 1819, to $45,000,000; we all recol- 
lect during this year, the immense deduction which 


property, produce and labor underwent. The for- 
sign trade for 1838, 1834, 1835 and 1836, is a8 fol- 
ows: 

Exports. Imports. 

1833 $90,140,438 $108,118,311 

1834 104,336,973 126,521,332 

1835 118,955,239 151,030,368... 

1836 122,663,040 189,980,035 

442,095,690 $8575,650,046 

442,095,690 

The excess of importations, 133,654,356 


Leaves a large foreign debt; and although the bal- 
: ance. now is $37,000,000. less than. in 1819; yet it is 
sufficiently large to render a heavy redwetion in bank 
loans and circulation necessary to meet it; because’ 
exchanges, being materially reduced, iż could be met 
in nothing but specie. . The heavy importations of 
specie from England, through the instrumentality 
of acceptances of American, drafis alarmed ihe 
Bank of England for its own safety; and to cownter- 
:act this-drain, it refused to discount for any«mer- 
-chant who accepted American bills, thus making” 
it necessary to demand more specie for the paymént™ 
of the foreign debt, than would otherwise have been 
required. ‘This. policy was more rigidly pursued 
than perhaps it otherwise would have been, had it 
not been supposed, from the declarations óf a great 
portion of the American press, that it was a part of 
the policy of our Government to prevent the expor- 
-tation of specié entirely, and continue, as far as pos- 
sible, the drain from Enrope.. Combined with these 
‘causes, was the execution of the deposite ‘act. of 
: June, 1836. _ vee 
It having been ascertained from the rapid increase 
| of the revenue from the sales of the public Jands, 
and the duiies on foreign importations, that there 
would be a large surplus in the Treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1837, it was determined to withdraw it 
from the control of the Federal Government, (to 
which its possession offered so many Strong: and 
dangerous temptations,) and from the custody of 
the deposite banks, to prevent its being made the 
foundation of dangerous and excessive issues ` of 
bank paper; and to place it in the custody of the 
State Governments, thus to remain to be employed 
for the local benefit of the people, (from: where it 
had been unconstitutionally and improperly drawn,) 
until needed for the legitimate purposes of the Goy- 
ernment, a disposition, in my humble opinion, both 
wise and salutary, both as regards the currency and 
: the purity of the Government. For the purposesof: 
: giving the banks timely notice, and to enatli them. 
to meet the demands of this law without detriment 
: to themselves or thé public, the operation of the act 
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was not to commence until the Ist day of January 
atfer its passage, a period of six months; and then 
to be met in four equal quarterly instalments. This 
was ample time to prevent any serious derangement 
of the affairs of the banks, or the commerce of the 
country. In ashort time after the passage of this 
act, and long before it was ascertained what would 
be the amount to be distributed, and of course the 
first instalment, the Secretary of the Treasury is- 
sued hisorders to the deposite banks, directing them, 
by a fixed period, to transfer to specified points, 
about $13,000,000, (as well as I recollect,) instead 
of giving drafts to the States for their several quotas 
on the most convenient banks to pay the amount on the 
day it was dué ; which might have been met, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of commercial exchange, be- 
tween creditor and debtor banks, and merchants; 
and by which they would have been performing but 
the usual commercial functions; whereas, by the op- 
eration of the orders of the Treasury Department, the 
amount to be transferred was abstracted from commer- 
cial employment, from the time of the transfer till the 
payment; and created a demand, in some instances, 
for specie, which might have been avoided. Thus 
was inflicted upon commerce an injury from the îr- 
judicious execution of the law, which is dexterously 
ascribed to the provisions of the law itself! This 
operation was particularly severe upon the New 

ork banks, which held in the neighborhood of 
$20,000;000 of the public deposites. The deposite 
act in itself did not necessarily: decrease, or tend to 
decrease, the active capital of the country; it was 
taken from banks to be again put intobanks, While 
it reduced the active means of some, it increased 
that of others. fn many instances the credit was 
only passed from the Federal to the State Govern- 
ments. There was nothing in it to embarrass the 
trade and commerce of the country. The effect 
was produced by its unwise execution, coming in 
aid of other causes of an embarrassing character. 
In this opinion I am sustained by the most able and 
skilfal financiers of the country. 

At about the time of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, theré were in the banks, (if my estimate be 
correct,) about 155,000,000 of private depusites. 
These private deposites were generally made in 
bank notes; yet the depositors had the right to de- 
mand specie for them. When the operation of these 
causes were perceived, and the diminution of con- 
fidence on the part of the Government manifest, the 
privare depositors, in place of their deposited. notes, 

egan to demand specie. Brokers also began to de- 
mand specie for all the notes which they held, or 
could purchase, and this was no smal] amount. 

The banks in the city of New York, where the 
storm first began to rage and to produce most se- 
rious effects, although ultimately responsible for all 
their obligations, could not meet this sudden rush 
npon their vaults, without ruin to themselves, and 
the people; they therefore suspended: specie- pay- 
menis. This suspension, the causes.of which were 
not understood by the country,. produced. alarm 
throughout the whole community; and a general 
suspension of specie payments was the result. By 
this suspension I do not deubt that the banks have 
not-only saved themselves but the country from 
utter ruin and destruction. I confidently believe 
that the withdrawal of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, so strengthened the operation of all the 
causes to which I have adverted, that it compelled 
the banks toa course, which; with the fostering care 
and continued confidence of the Government, could 
and would have been avoided: for. the banks have 
no interest, whatever, to embarrass their own opera- 
tions by an act so destructive of that credit which is 
so necessary to the successful extension of their 
pusiness—for sound unsuspected credit is the very 
soul of their operations, and the foundation of their 
profits. 


The truth of this argument is fully sustained bY 
recurrence to the history of the Bank of England, 
as well as our own banking institutions. On many 
occasions the Bank of. England has been sorely 
pressed, yet it retained the confidence, and was aided 
by the Government, and was enabled thereby to sur- 
mount its embarrassment, and recover from iis dif- 
ficulties. In 1793, particularly, its operations were 
so embarrassed, and the rush for specie so great, that 
it was compelled to suspend specie payments; and 
continued the suspension, without intermission, 
from that time till 1829; many of the causes, which 
produced the suspension, continuing to cxist during 
whole time. In this state of embarrassment, its 
course was justified by the British Government, 
whose confidence, and that of the mercantile com 


munity continucd, and its suspension was legalized, 
until finally, by a prudential course of measures, 
adopted to its true condition, it triumphed over all 
difficulties; ahd, in 1829, resumed specie payments, 
which it still continues. The confidence of the Gov- 
ernment and merchants enabled the bank thus to sus- 
tain itself; to maintain its solvency and its credit; 
and to perform, with success, iis commercial and 
fiscal duties. ; 

In 1815, the State banks from the operation of 
many causes, suspended specie payments, yet the 
confidence of the Government was not withdrawn. 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Cawford, both able and patri- 
otic men, as Secretaries of the Treasury, having 
sustained their credit by all the means in their 
power. Mr. Crawford, particularly, made large 
depdsites of public money in many of them, and 
thereby enabled them to indulge the people, main- 
tain their own credit, redeem their debt to the pub- 
lic, and finally, in 1817, to resume specie payment. 
I believe if the same benevolent and patriotic policy 
had been pursied towards the State banks, at the pres- 
ent period, the existing suspension would not have con- 
tinued tothis time, if it had taken place at all. Mr. 
Dallas nor Mr. Crawford, however, had not ceon- 
ceived the idea of a total separation belween the Gov- 
ernment and the banking institutions of the country 
as fiscal agents; and, therefore, felt some induce- 
ment to sustain and preserve them; but a different 
feeling seems to prevail with the present Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, who can only expect to succeed in 
his views by the embarrassments and difficulties 
of the banks. While Ido not ascribe to him any 
design to produce the embarrassment which has 
overtaken the banks, and, with them, the commerce 
of thecountry, yet Lam well satisfied that he has 
withheld from them that confidence, which might 
justly have been extended ; and which would, before 
this, have redeemed them from their embarrassing 
difficulties, and have afforded salutary relief to the 
people, and the commerce of the country. 

The charge made by the President, and those 
who now favor a total separation between the fiscal 
operations of the Government and the banks, “that 
they have been guilty of an excessive issue and cir- 
culation of their paper,” is true—lamestably true. 
Yet I cannot perceive in all the facts and circum- 
stances, connected with the charge, that they have 
been actuated by any improper or impure motives. 
These institutions are conducted by men who are 
liable to be misled by the same impulses which be- 
tray the most prudent and the most cautious of man- 
kind into occasional error. A spirit of speculation 
had extensively spread itself throughout the coun- 
try; acted and re-acted from the people to the banks, 


by brilliant prospects of immeasurable wealth, were 
beyond the bounds of prudence and diséretion; and 
ruin, to many, has been the penalty. These impul- 
ses have occasionally produced like effects through 
alt ‘periods, and resulted in like catastrophes, 
whether their currency was exclusively metallic or 
not. 

All these evils carry with them, however, sure 
antidotes. ‘The current of money has its level; and 
whenever it exceeds that level, the redundancy 
runs off, and leaves the current at its proper level. 
In its reduction, serious and distressing injury is 
often inflicted; yet the return is gradual and sure. 


` But a question arises, whether the banks are entire- 


ly in fault in this matter? Is not the Government 
itself much in fault? “And shall the banks be com- 
pelled to take the whole responsibility for an error 
in which the Government has largely participated ? 
At the time the public deposites were removed 
from the Bank of the United States, the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, acting under the impression, 


- that the charter of the Bank of the United States 


was not to be renewed, and that its extensive circu- 
lation and discounts were to be called in, in order 
that no shock to the business of the country might 
be sustained, urged upon the State banks, in the 
following note, the duty which would devolve upon 
them to supply the vacnum which would be created 
by this withdrawal, growing out of their fiscal con- 
nexion with the Government. This the banks 
attempted to, and gradually increased their ac- 
commodations and enlarged their circulation. He 
says: 
Treasury DEPARTMENT. 
September 26, 1833. 

Sm- The Girard Bank has been selected by this department 
as the depository of the public money coliected in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, and the coliecior at Philadelphia, will hand to 
you the form of a contract proposed to be executed, with a copy 
of bis instructions from this department. 


and fiom the hanks to the people, until ail, absorbed * 


Tn selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents of the 
Government, I not only rely on its solidity and established’ 
character, as affording a sufficient guarantee for the safety of 
the public money intrusted to its keeping, bur I confide, also, in 
its disposition to adopt the most liberal course which circum- 
stances will admit towards our moneyed institutiens generally, 
awl particularly to those in the city of Philadelphia. a 

The deposites of the publie money will enable you to afford 
increased facilities to commerce, and to extend your accommo- 
dation to individuals. And as the duties which are payable to 
the Government arises from the business and enterprise of the 
merchants engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasonable that 
they should be preterred, in the additional accommodation 
which the public deposites will enable your insutution to give, 
whenever it can he done without injustice to the claims of other 
classes of the community, 

Lam, very respectfully, your ob't servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of lhe Treasury. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE GIRARD BANK, PHILADELPHIA. 


This recommendation was repeated by the late 
President in his succeeding annual message. By 
the deposite aet of June, 1836, for proportions of the 

ublic money beyond a specific amount, the deposite 

anks were required to pay interest, which made it a 
principle of self-defence, that they should extend their 
loans and increase their circulation; because it was 
not to be expected that they would lock up, and keep 
unemployed, the public money, on which they were 
bound to pay interest! These two causes combined. 
certainly preduced an excess in the bank discounts 
and circulation of the country. This excess has 
been increased by another cause, which Mr. Tane 
nor Congress did not, or could not, have anticipated. 
The vacuum which was anticipated by the refusal 
to renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
was never produced ; for, contrary to ail expectation, 
the capital and stockholders of that bank were sub- 
sequently incorporated by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, which continued in circulation its notes, and 
prevented any material diminution in its discounts, 

I appeal, then, to the good sense of this house to 
say, whether the excessive issues complained of, 
have not been produced by causes, calculated in their 
very nature to mislead, and produce the excess 
complained of, withont the slightest imputation of 
fraud or corruption against the banks? 

Mr. Chairman, the connexion which now exists 
between the finances of the Government and the 
deposite banks, was produced by the solicitations of 
the Government itself. The Government found 
itself engaged in a severe and dubious conflict with 
the Bank of the United States, which it had deter- 
mined to overthrow. To do this, it was necessary 
so to conduci its operations, that the commerce and 
business of the country might nut be materially shock- 
ed, and the sensibilities of the people excited. To 
eflect this, it sought the aid, and procured the opera- 
tion, of the late deposite banks, without whose aid 
and co operation, 1 have'no hesitation in believing, 
the Bank of the United Siates would have triumphed. 
Yes, sir, [believe that it would have successfully re- 
sisted even Andrew Jackson, with all his popularity, 
hisacknowledged firinness and courage. The Stute 
banks came to the aid of the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment triumphed. For this they incurred the on- 
dying hostility of the Bank ofthe United States, 
which still pursues them. They incurred the denun- 
ciations and prophecies of evils of the opposition, 
who opened upon them all their batteries. This 
they withstood; but in the hour of victory, which 
they so signally contributed lo achieve, in the very 
first hour of their difficulties and perils, the, very 
friends whom they rescued from defeat, have taken 
possession of the batteries of the enemy, and now 
pour thick vollies upon their. devoted heads! Is this 
generons? Isit magnanimous? Isit liberal? I 
leave you, sir, fo give the answer. I leave you to 
determine whether, for causes which makes the act 
not only excusable, but justifiable, these institu- 
tions are to be utterly annihilated for their late sus- 
pension of specie payments, when they have, upon 
trying occasions, afforded seasonable relief to the 
country, and are entirely solvent. 

That the Staʻe banks are susceptible of such regu- 
lations as will secure to the country a sound cur- 
rency, I do not doubt; for this is clearly proved by 
experience; and that the revenue of this Govern- 
ment may be so emploved asto be a most potent en- 
gine in the accomplishment'of such a desirable ob- 
ject, by the force with which either their hopes or 
their fears may be addressed, cannot be reasonably 
doubted. In 1816, when specie payments were sus- 
pended, and the evils of a redundant and deranged 
currency afflicted the country much more severely 
than now, Mr. Webster. in a speech delivered in this 
house on 30th April, 1816, expressed himself thus: 
“ That if these banks, (meaning the State banks,) 
what engine, he asked, was Congress to use for the 
remedying the existing evil? Their only legitimate 
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` power, he said, was to interdict the paper of such 
banks as do not pay specie from being received at 
“the custom-house. With a receipt of forty millions 
‘a year, he said, if the Government were faithful to 
` itself and the interests of the people, they could con- 
trol the evil, and it was their duty to make the effort. 
They should have made it long ago, and they ought 
now to make it; the evil grows-worse by indulgence. 
-Hf Congress did not now make a stand, and stop the 
current whilst they might, would they when ihe ċur- 
rent.grew stronger and stronger, hereafter do it? 
‘If this Congress should adjourn without attempting a 
remedy, he said, it would desert its duty.” 

If then, how much more ‘potently could Congress 
now operate with the enlarged revenues of the Gov- 
ernment? Yet Mr. Webster did not hold over the 
heads of the banks the terrors of a final and eternal 
separation, Mr. Biddle, the President of the Bank 
of the United States, in his triennial report to the 
stockholders, in 1831, says: “And they (the Bank 
of the United States and branches,) received freely 
the notes of solvent State banks, with whom periodi- 
cal and convenient, but -ceriain, settlements of ac- 
counts were made.” ; 

“By receiving freely the notes of the State banks, 
within convenient reach of the bank and its branches, 
and by frequent settlements with them, these institu- 
tions are kept in the habitual presence of an accoun- 
tabiity, which naturally induces them so to appor- 
tion their issues to their means as to secure the 
soundness of the currency.” 

T do not doubt the soundness of an opinion, so 
thoroughly demonstrated by the practice which fell 
under the observation of him who expressed il; and 
I do not doubt that the Government, in the employ- 
ment of its revenues, and the observance of the same 
rules, may, through the instrumentality of the State 
institutions, preserve a sound currency, with mach 
more success than the United States Bank did. 
Frequent perivdical, and certain settlements are the 
efficient instruments by which excessive issues may 
be avoided, aud sound currency preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, if existing Jaws, which prohibit 
the continuance of auy deposite bank as a fiscal 
agent of the Government, and the refusal of their 
notes in payment of the public revenue, had not 
sufficient terror to preventihe suspension of specie 
payment, how much more efficacious do you sup- 
pose the adoption of this measure, as the permanent 
law of the land, will be in restoring specie pay- 

' ments—so much to be desired, and:so necessary to 
the prosperity and tranquillity of the country? bir, 
it will not only not hasten, but greatly prolong that 
important event. Daring the suspension of 1816, 
Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in his 
annual report to Congress of the 3d of December, 
1816, expressing his opinion upon this identical 
subject, and the propriety of exercising the power 
of such restriciion, said: “Phe successive attempts 
made by this depariment to relieve the administra- 
tion of the finances from its embarrassments, bave 
been ineffectual. There was no magic in a mere 
Treasury instruction to the collectors of the reve- 
nue, which could by its virtue, charm gould and 
Silver into circulaiion. Tue PEOPLE, INDIVIDUALLY, 

DID NOT POSSESS A METALLIC MEDIUM, and could not 

e expected to: procure it throughout the country, 
as Well as in cities, by any exertion unaided by the 
banks. And the banks, too timid, or too interested, 
declined every overture to a co-operation for rein- 
stating the lawful currency. Tn this state of things, 
the Treasury, nay the legislature, remained pas- 
sive.. The power of coercing the banks was limited 
to the rejection of their. notes in the payments of 
dues and taxes, and to the exclusion of their ageney 
in the custody and distribution of the revenue; but 
the exercise of that power could not GENERATE A 
COIN CURRENCY, although it would certainly acr 
OPPRESSIVELY GPON THE PEOPLE, and put at hazard 
every sum of money which was due to the Govern- 
ment. Until, therefore, a substitute was proposed 
for the paper of the bank, it wonld have been a 
measure of iMponrric and useless severrry towards 
the community to insist, that all contributions to the 
expenses of the Government, should be pail ina 


medium, which, it is repeated, the community pip, 


NOT POSSESS, and COULD NOT PROCURE,” 

In addition to these sirong views of Mr. Dallas 
which apply with irresistible force to the present 
state of things, I add those of the able, the patriotic 
and practised statesman, William H. Crawford, 
who succeeded him.in the oftice of Secretary of the 
Treasury. In a-letier dated Nov.29, 1816, address- 
edto Wm. Jones, then President of the Rank of 
the United States, he says : 


I 


Extract ofa letterof William H. Crawford, to William Jones, 
ae tee ofthe Bank of the United States, dated November 
29, 1816. 3 j as 
“From this view of the subject, as well as from a general 

knowledge of the means with. which the Bank of the United 

States willhave to commence its operations, and of the difficul- 

ties which it will have to surmount if the Stale banks do not 

make a simultaneous effort, it is manifest that, without their co- 
operation a national currency equal to the indispensable de- 
mands.of the community cannot be obtained hy the 20th of 

February next, from the efforts of the bank and Treasury, under 

the existing legal provisions.” 

Again—in the same letter he says: 

“It is, however, most ardently desired by-the Government 
that the necessity of resorting to ihe issue of Government paper 
may be avoided, by the resumption of specie payments by the 
State banks on or before the 20th of February next. Asan in- 
ducement to this measure, the Government can only aid their 
operations by withholding from circulation as much of their 
paper now in the Treasury, or which may hereafter be received, 
as the demands upon the Treasury. daring the ensuing year 
will permit: as the sum which it wiil be in the powerof the 
Government to retain in the Treasury, will be considerable, it 
may present a sufficient inducement tochange their determina- 
tion not to resume specie payments before the Ist day of July 
next.” s 

Again—he says: 

“ How far the discrediting of their paper, by refusing to 
receive it in discharge. of dues and tases, will influence 
their conduct, can only be ascertained by the EXPERIMENT.» 


These views of these two able and distinguished 
men, expressed in the midst of a pressure more 
severe and infinitely more alarming than the pres- 
ent, are entitledto the greatest weight. Jt was then, 
so it may now be truly said, tha:.this bill will not 
legislate a coin currency into existence, nor pul gold 
and silver into the pockets of the people! Its only 
effect will be to prolong the resumption of specie 
payments; reduce and depreciate the already re- 
duced currency of the country, and ruin and oppress 
the people. Sir, if you would secure the resump- 
tion of specie payments within a short time, instead 
of crippling, you must encourage and support the 
banks in their exertions to resume, which we have 
good reason to believe they are honestly exerting 
themselves to do. They now only need a little 
farther reduction of the foreign debt, (which. press- 
es on them so severely, but which is rapidly being 
reduced,) and the restoration of the confidence of 
the Government, to resume specie payments. This 
Ido not doubt they will be able to do by the Ist of 
April. Let us only imitate the examples, and 
practise the lessons of Crawford and Dallas, and 
all will be well; confidence will be restored and 
commerce resume its usual activity. Even if the 
scheme proposed by the committee of Ways and 
Means were wise and practicable, it cannot be car- 
ried into execution at this time, without ruin to the 
whole mercantile community. Until the vaults of 
the banks are unlocked by the resumption of specie 
payments, specie in sufficient quantities cannot be 
procured. The attempt to enforce this law in the 
presen: slate of the metallic currency, would pro- 
duce unparalleled distress. The maximum ex- 
changes of the United States Bank in 1832, a- 
mounted to $254,000,000 ; that ef the State Banks in 
1836 to $324,000,000 which proves the capacity of 
the State Banks, to conduct the exchanges of the 
country, beyond doubt. From the foregoing con- 
siderations I conclude that there is no reason for 
discontinuing the State banks as fiscal agents of 
the Government, that did not equally exist against 
their employment. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the States, from 
the foundation of the Government, have chartered, 
and continue to charter banking institutions, and 
this Government has been in the uniform practice of 
employing them as fiscal agents, it is now gravely 
contended by some that institutions are unconstitti- 
tional. The argument is derived from the consti- 
tutional prohibition upon the States to emit “bills of 
credit.” If the States had made the notes of the 
banks which they have incorporated, a legal ten der, 
then the argument would have been good: but so 
long as they are not made a legal tender, and every 
man is at liberty to receive them or not, at his 
pleasure, then the prohibition of the constitution 
does not apply. I need not detain the committee 
by any argument of mine. This question was de- 
termined directly by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, at its last session—a democratic Su- 
preme Court, of which Roger B. Taney is Chief 
Justice. 1 will simply refer to the able, lucid, and 
unanswerable arguments of the judge, the opinion 
of the court, in the case of Briscoe vs. the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. But it is contended by some 
that it is equally unconstitutional to employ State 
banks as fiscal agents, as to charter a national bank. 
I cannot see the force of this very recent objection ; 
there is a material difference between creating an 


institution which is not authorized by the constitu- 


‘tion, and entering into compacts with corporations 


which are created by governments, having the con- 
stitutional power to create them, and imparting’ to 
them the express power of contracting. I donot 
perceive. that, because the Government’ of the 
United States cannot, by authority of the constitu- 
tion, incorporate a national bank, that it therefore 


- cannot enter into a contract with individuals, which 


it is daily in the habit of doing. The State batiks, 
being constitutionally incorporated and having the 
power to contract, stand to the Government pre- 
cisely in the same relation as individuals, who have 
the power, and may contract with the Government. 
Sir, I have been much surprised to hear an argu- 
ment so fallacious, so gravely, and so earnestly 
urged. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, call the attention of 
the Committee to the scheme presented to the con- 
sideration of Congress by the Executive, and offer 
to its consideration as briefly as I can, my objections 
to it. ‘ 

The first objection is, that it will be trying an ex- 
periment, to say the least of it, of very donbiful re- 
sults. My friend from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) ina 
very able speech a few days past, seems to justify 
embarking on this experiment, as he admits it to be, 
on the ground that the Government itself is but an 
experiment.. It is true that our system of Govern- 
ment, when it was entered upon, was but an experi- 
ment, yet it was a necessary one, and in its progress 
has developed the wisdom of its adoption. But 
surely my friend would not argue that because the 
system was originally an experiment, that it would 
be prudent toabandon that part of the system which 
has worked well, and adopt one which has no prac- 
tical result torecommend it. I regard itas the part 
of wisdom to adhere to every system which ex- 
perience has taught to be wise and salutary. Iam 
sure my honorable friend would not be willing to 
surrender our admirable system of government and 
adopt another which had nothing more to recom- 
mend it than that it was an experiment. The 
system of bank deposites has been tried, and, al- 
though there have occasionally been some disorder 
and derangement, as there has been in all human 
affairs, has generally worked well—so far as the 
experiment now proposed has had any practice, it 
has been unsuccessful, and proved iis utter insuf- 
ficiency. 

The second objection which I present is, that the 
public money will be unsafe and its effects demor- 
alizing. The safety of the public funds is an im- 
portant matter, and should enter deeply into the 
consideration of Congress in the adoption of any 
system which may be proposed. We all know that 
there is no system which human ingenuity and 
sagacity can devise, that would be entirely safe. 
Yet reason and experience teach us that there are 
some more safe than others, and that which reason 
and experience teaches to be the most safe, should be 
adopted. In view of this question of greater safety, 
let the present and the system proposed be contrast- 


ed. Place, if you please, the estute of any individual 


who might be selected as the depositor and keeper 
of the public money, by the side of the capital of 
any bank which would; in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, be selected, and how vast the difference 
in favor of the bank—compare the inducement 
which the bank has to preserve its good faith and 
credit, in a mere pecuniary point of view, with that 
of an individual, and how great the disparity in 
favor of the bank—compare the force of the moral 
cbligation on the part of the bank with that of the 
individuala) the officers of the bank, the directors 
and the stockholders are deeply interested in pre- 
Serving its faith with the Government and all other 
depositors. Under the proposed system a single in- 
dividual is interested—contrast, if you please, the 
means of detecting frand, peculation, and defalca- 
tion. In the banks the officers are in daily watch 
and check upon each other. The directory hold 
weekly sessions and superintend the officers, and 
the sto: kholders hold annual meetings and examine 
and scrutinize into the conduct and management of 
the whole—as to the individnal depositor, there 
would be only the Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
residing at the seat of Government, would have but 
little opportunity to detect defalcation: and other 
malversations. But it is urged by the President 
that ample security may be taken which will: re- 
move all these objections. Sir, whatever collateral 
security you can take of individuals, you can also 
take of the banks, which leaves. the question of 
Safety still decidedly in favor of the banks; the 
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best security which can be had is in the ade- 
quate responsibility of the depositor, snd that 
in every sensé of the word is-with the banks. 
The President séeris to be under. the impres- 
sion that the high obligations of official duty 
which the public officers will feel, will afford strong 
security against abuses. Sir, however ironesily the 
President may entertain this opinion, Í regard it 
entirely illusory. Official parchment never yet 
tiade a man honest who was naturaly dishonest; 
nor did it ever yet protect against the seductive in- 
fluences of temptation; where without it they would 
have been yielded to. Nothing, no nothing, sir, 
will resist temptation but the stern and inflexible 

rinciples of integrity which are implanted in the 
Feartat man by the God of nature. Mr. Chairman, 
we are not without that most unerring of all guides, 
EXPERIENCE, upon this subject, and the result of that 
experience is decidedly favorable to the banks. 
There has been, since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, deposited with and disbursed by the banks 
about $65,000,000, with but little or no loss, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crawford’s estimate about the 45ih 
part of one per cent., while of the money which 

as been kept by individuals, which is infinitely 
less, much greater loss has been sustained. Let 
the Treasury Department open to the inspection of 
the American people, all its outstanding balances 
against collectors and receivers, and I do not doubt 
that it will exhibit such decided evidences in favor 
of the bank deposite system as to decide this ques- 
tion now and forever. Here, Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot but recur to the experience of my own State 
upon this subject, although I doit with much regret. 


Sir, there was a man many years ago at the head - 


of the Treasury Department of Virginia, who was 


connected with a family of the highest standing. 


and respectability of the State, in whose integrity 
every man who knew him had the most entire con- 
fidence—he was proverbial for his honesty. This 
man, under the influence of those kind and benevo- 
lent feelings which sometimes dignify and ennoble 
frail human nature, but yet mislead it, was tempted 
to divert to his individual use larger sums of the 
public money than he was afterwards. able to re- 
store, and thus became recorded a public defaulter. 
Although he was.a defaulter, he honestly surren- 
dered to the Government and his securities his 
whole estate, but it was not sufficient to meet the 
whole defaleation, This man was Jobn Preston, 
whose fate affords a melancholy proof of the power 
of temptation over the human heart; for £ feel con- 
fident in the assertion, that in life asin death, he 
was an honest man. When this man’s defalcation 
was discovered, the man who became his sucecssor 
wasa member of the State legislature, and was one 
of the most ardent denouncers of the defaleation, 
and untiring investigators of its extent—his con- 
stant cry was crucify him, crucify him. This man, 
too, who stood high in public confidence, was also 


overtaken by the same irresistible temptation, and . 


fell a vietim to the same fate. He also was at heart 
an honest man I donot donbt. Ido not doubt that 
the fiscal history of many of the States affords 
some melancholy examples of this kind. If we 
descend from high State officers to the collectors 
in the counties, we find many memorable and 
melancholy instances of defalcations in collec- 
tors and keepers of the revente. With so many 
examples, Mr. Chairman, before our eyes, will 
Congress plunge into. a system where the in- 
ducements will be greater, and the temptations 
necessarily stronger on account of the immense 
sums of money which will be placed within the 
reach of individual depositors. Itrust not. I hope 
we shall be warned by the dangers of the past, and 
avoid them for the future. The collateral security 
which may be taken by the Governmest will afford 
little or no relief from the effects of defalcation, be- 
cause if the collecting officer fails, the Government 
cannot reach the securities‘'except hy a tedious course 
of litigation, and then it very often fails to recover 
the money, for it is now generally regarded as a 
‘sort of moral principle, for a man to secure his 
estate against liability for security debts, particu- 
larly to Government; and it very often happens that 
before judgment is. recovered the securities have, 
by conveyance and settlements of one description or 
other, placed their property beyond the reach of exe- 
cution. Another strong argument in favor of the 
State bank system is, that if the public money be 
plundered from the vaults of the banks, the loss falls 
upon the banks; if from individual depositors, the 
loss falls upon the Government. ‘This fact increases 
* ve vigilance and watchfulness of the banks, and re- 
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| laxes that of the individual agent. Although I fee! 
very great respect for the opinions of the President, 


yet I cannot agree with him, that this is a question- 


between thestrength of a Treasury and a bank vault; 
neither of these vaults of themselves would ever, 
however weak, or however strong, plunder the pub- 
lic money. They are incapeble of that; but the 
question is between those who hold the Keys of the 


vaults, between the inducements and opportunities ` 


of the one or the other to plunder the public trea- 
sure, between their liability to be plandered by one 
or a hundred hands. f 

This system, if adopted, will also exercise a very 
demoralizing influence upon society. Nothing isso 
well calculated to engender corruption in individuals 
or Government, asto place within their reach tne 
means of corruption. Let every man incuire of 
himself, how strong the temptation to plunder, or to 
speculate upon the immense masses of public money 
which the operation of the proposed system will ne- 
cessarily throw into the immediate possession and 
control of individuals. If lesser sums have pro- 
duced the melancholy catastrophies to which I have 
referred, how many more may be expected when 
the inducements shall be solargely inereased. Sir, 
Ido not know, you do not know, this house dees not 
know, who it is that has so muca indexible integrity 
and firmness of character as to be safely trusted 
with this immense amount. David is said to have 
been a man after God’s own heart, yet even he was 
overcome by the power of temptation, and was 

lunged into crimes of the deepest dye. I might 
rere inquire, who is it that has a proper regard for 
his own character and thatof his posterity, that will 
trust himselfin a situation so seductive, when he has 
before his eyes so many melancholy instances of 
human infirmity—few, very few, who are trust- 
worthy. 

The third objection which I urge is, that it will 
increase the difficulty, risk, and expense of trans- 
porting the public money, and subject the public 
debtors to great inconvenience. regard it entirely 
unnecessary to detain the committee to prove that 
which experience has so weil ascertained. If the 
public money is to be transported from point to point 
throughout our immenseterritoryin goid and silver, 
its bulk creates inconvenience—its exposure to pub- 
lic gaze begets risk, and-the necessary employment 
of a sufficient guard to protect it against robbery, 
will incur heavy expenses; all this is avoided by the 
aid of the banks, for they now transfer public money 
to any point directed by the Treasury Department, 
at their own risk and charge. The Treasury De- 
partment, which has had the superintendence of this 
operation from the foundation of the Government, 
and which can therefore afford the most satisfactory 
evidence upon this point isnniform and undeviating 
in its testimony in favor of the bank system, which 
I should regard às conclusive. But what substitute 
are we to have for this convenience, safety, and 
destitution of expense under the proposed system. 
Nothing, sir, but Treasury drafis, that I can perceive. 
These will not answer the purpose unless a suffi- 
cient amount of money can always be found at every 
point where it is wanted. This, in the nature of 
things cannot be so; and to supply the amount ne- 
cessary, specie must be ported, or Treasury 
drafts employed as a međium of circulation, which 
would introduce a system of government paper cir- 
culation incapable of adequate restriction, labie to 
abuse, and at war with the genius of our institutions. 
This system in the course of time might be perverted 
to the most dangerous purposes, and become an en- 
gine of most potent influence. Sound policy is op- 
posed to the creation of Government paper of any 
kind as a permanent circulating medium, liable to 
the catastrophe of the old continental paper system. 
It would in effect, become aGorernment ban! 
legislation might be found totallyincapable of regu- 
lating or controlling. If the Government receives 
and pays outnothing but specie, the inevitable result 
will be, thatits draftsmust becomenot only amedium 
of transfer, but of circulation also. oa 

The fourth objection which I urge is, that it will 
indefinitely postpone the resumption of specie pa; 
ments by the banks. I do not profess, Mr. Cha 
man, to be skilledin matters of finance, or versedin 
banking operations, but I am clearly convineed thai 
| this increased and continual demand for specie, 5 


operate a heavy drain upon the vaults of the banks, 
the very momentthey resumespeciepayments. The 
merchants, who have duties to pay, can only rely 
upon the banks to supply them, for they have it not 
themselves. The banks, already suffering under a 


pressure of which was_well nigh exhausting them, 


foresecing the effect of this new demand would for- 
bear to resume, and this would not only seriously 
embarrass the merchants and thé people, but the 
Government itself; for, as I before remarked, the 
passage of the bill will neither coin money or put it 
nito the pockets of the mefchants or the people. J, 
then, emphatically ask how is this demand to be met. 
Sir, you may call spirits from the vasty deep, but call- 
ing will not bring them.. You may pass this bill, 
butit will notcoin gold andsilver. Connected with 
this objection is that of the derangement of the ex- 
charges, andthe general confusion of business which 
this system will produce. There isno United States 
Bank in existence which can regulate and sapmy 
the exchange demand. Individual ‘sources have 
been almost entirely destroyed by the banking sys- 
tern. The State tanks, then, afford the only certain 
reliance to the community for the supply and regu- 
lation of commercial exchanges. I need not urge 
upon ihe committee, that which every man’s obser- 
vation and experience must have taught hin, that 
next to the means of commerce, the facility of a 
sound, well regulated, uniform sysign of exchanges 
is essential to itssuccessfil operation. Thedemand 
for such a system for the accommodation: of our 
widely extended, and constantly increasing com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, must be manifest 
toevery one. If, then, the policy of the Government 
shall compel the banks, and this system must néces- 
sarily do so, still further to curtail their circulation 
and loans, and restrict their exchange accommoda- 
tions, is it nuot most manifest that the effect willbe 
still more to embarrass commercial intercourse, and 
paralyse the industry and business of the whole 
country. By curtailing the already too limited ex- 
change accommodations with a deranged, unsteady 
fluctuating system of exchanges, commerce becomes 
embarrassed, and with it che whole business of the 
country. 

The limitation of exchanges below the demands 
of commerce, the still further reduction of bank 
circulation, connected with the continned suspen- 
sion of specie payments, will force upon the im- 
porting merchants the necessity of purchasing spe- 
cie at heavy and exorbitant premiums, to meet the 
claims of the Government and. their foreign cred- 
itors, if even they can procure it in sufficient 
amounts at any premium, These profits, although 
they are at first paid by the merchants, are gener- 
ally exacted from the agricultural and mechanical 
pov tions of the community, who principally consume 
fcreign goods, in the shape of profits; and in this 
way a heavy tax is imposed upon them. ‘Thus 
while the apparent operation is upon the merchant, 
under the guise of an indirect system of taxation, 
yet the real operation is upon the laboring class, and 
thus a system proposed for the good of tke people, 
will operate to their serious injury. For, sir, be 
assured that the people who purchase, are always 
taxed with these exactions upon the merchants. 
This system will also exert a very deleterious influ- 
ence upon the commerce of the country, by divert- 
ing from the ordinary channels of trade, the amount 
of specie which wil: be in_active requisition to 
meet the demands óf the Government, which F 
think is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
greatly below the real amount, for 1am confident 
five millions will be greatly inadequate. The 
almost daily arrival of foreign goods, and purchases 
of public lands, will restrict the circulation of the 
Government funds to very narrow bounds, so nar- 
rew that they will be of no value to the general 
commerce of the country. 

The fifth objection which presents itself to my 
mind is, that this system will create a substantial 
distinction between the currency of the Government 
and the currency of fhe people. I have weighed, 
With great deliberation, and I trust impartially, the 
argument of the President against the txuth of. this 
proposition, as well on account of he source from 
which it emanates, as the intrinsic importance of 
bject itself, and Lam decidedly convinced that 
ronosition is literally and substantially true, 
-fact that the Executive desires to separate 
ively from the banking institutions of the 
and to restrict. their notes from being 
rayment of the public dues, notwith- 
g -z constitute the general circulating 
m of the country, proves that the Executive 
arda the metallic as a much sounder and safer 
currency than bank paper, although it may possess 
the essential quality of convertim!ity into specie. 
In the proposed scheme, the bank note cireulation 
will be left exclusively tothe people; and if it be 
not so safe or sound as the metallic, then it follows 
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that the currency less sound, anid less safe, is con- 
fined ‘to the people. Take this fact in corinexion 
with the fact, that the major part of the circulation 
is riow, and likely will be, bank paper, and upon 
the principle of the distinction drawn in the message, 


the conclusion is irresistible that there will be an 
exclusive metallic medium forthe Government and 
its. Officers, and a medium mainly paper for the 
people. The bill now under consideration, as dées 
the message, draws the ‘distitiction, and its ¢onse- 
quences mast follow. Can this be sound policy ? 
Is not the distinction invidious? ` Does it not make 
the Government supreme? whereas the people 
should be, and are supreme? Sir, in my humble 
opinion, it strikes at the very foundation of our sys- 
tem; it makes the people subordinate to the Gov- 
ernment, whereas the Government is subordinate 
tothe people. I know, sir, this is not designed by 
the President, but it. is the inevitable result of the 
distinction. Mr. Chairman, there’ is no sound 
reason.-tor this distinction, none whatever; the busi- 
hess transactions of the people are infinitely greater 
and more extende, and therefore of greater interest 
-than that of the Government, and demands the 
soundest medium for their operation. If, then, the 
metallic be the only safe and sound medium for the 
Government, it is necessarily more important for 
the people; if the paper medium be safe and sound 
forthe people, there is no reason why it is not 
equally so for the Government; and, instead of the 
Government disparaging and discrediting the medi- 
um necessarily belonging to the people, it should, 
by the judicious employment of its immense reve. 
nues, aid in preserving its safety and_soundness, 
and extending its credit. This Governinent 
is charged by the Constitution with the regu- 
lation, the encouragement, and protection of com- 
merce; it could not more successfully pertorm that 
duty than by giving fell credit to the general circu- 
lating medium of the country, so long as it is 
worthy. Sir, the conviction that the proposed: sys- 
tei contains this unjust, and anomalous, and 
invidious distinetion between the Government and 
the people, is fast riveted in my mind, and, if true, 
ought on that account, if no other, to be repudiated. 
The sixth objection which I urge to the present 
system is, that it will greatly aid, if not render 
andispensably necessary, a national bank. I assume 
it as a fact, which the experience of the past well 
justifies, that, unless this nation and the States of 
this Union shall abandon its commerce, their sys- 
tems ov internal improvement, so flourishing and so 
rapidly increasing, and their literary institutions, 
that the banking system in some form will be main- 
tamed; they have increased, and will continue to 
increase, as the wealth, population, manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce of the country in- 
creases. The President himself expresses the 
opinion, in his message, that the States will not 
avandon their systems of banking. The power of 
the States to incorporate these institutions, and the 
van of harmony in the exercise of this power, has 
rendered it difficult even with the aid of the na- 
tional revenues, and the advantages of national 
credit to preserve a sound medium of circulation, 
and perform the fiscal and commercial duties which 
have devolved upon them. If, then, they are far- 
ther discredited by the passage of this bill, and 
their operations reduced to narrower bounds, it is 
manifest that they will not be able, and will not have 
suthcient credits to supply the country with a safe, 
sound, and ample commercial medium; fur without 
credit, they are totally inefficient. It isadmitted, on 
all hands, that while gold and silver are safe and 
sound, they are not ample and convenient, hence 
the country will demand some other medium to 
keep pace with itsrapid improvement, and that will 
be a national, bank medium. In the necessity of 
the demand all constitutional scruples will be over- 
leoked, and a naticnal institution incorporated. 
Sir, I shall not, if here, vote for it; but be assured 
that the overwhelming influence of public discon- 
tent will, as in 1816, drive to this resource, and 
when again established, it will obtain a hold which 
nothing can break, and will with all its obnoxious 
and fatal tendencies be the permanent policy-of the 
country, . This brings me to consider whether the 
passage of this bill will not discredit the bank paper, 
and impait its Value ‘as a circulating medium. If 
the course already taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment towards these institutions, the calling of Con- 
gress together on account of the suspension of 
specie payments, the recommendation of the mes- 
sage to discontinne. them as depositories, and the 
réceipt of their notes in payihent of the public 
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tevenue, if the chatge of the Executive that they 
haye been faithless fiscal agents, more so than the 
Bank of England under like circumstances, and. 
the sanction of these charges by passing the present 
bill, be not sufficient to discredit and cripple these 
institutions, then there is no catise whatever but 
absolute unqualified bankruptcy that would dis- 
credit them. We already see the blighting influ- 
ence which the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
Government has exerted upon the banks, and we 
may well anticipate the fatal effects which a blow 
from the representatives of the people will produce, 
all of which will ultimately act upon the people, in 
the great scarcity of money and reduction in the 
value of their property. ‘ 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman; this measure, I 
fear, if adopted, will exert a still more fatal influ- 
ence upon the banks than any which I have attempt- 
ted to predict. I fear it will ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, utterly destroy them, and produce a state of 
ruin and desolation, it is appalling to contemplate, 
The connexion and union between agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce is so intimate, that 
one cannot be affected without, at the same time, 
aflecting the other; whatever cause therefore that 
impairs the credit of the commercial medium of the 
country. necessarily inflicts a serious injury upon 
agriculture and, manufactures particularly agricul- 
ture, for that is the foundation of commerce and 
manufactures. These banks are an essential and 
necessary part of the commercial community, and 
whatever embarrasses them, embarrasses the whole 
commercial community. This idea is very forci- 
bly expressed by Mr. Calhour iñ a speech deliver- 
ed in 1816 in this house on the bank charter, speak- 
ing of the commercial qualities of the then propo- 
sed Bank of the United States, he says, “ This bank 
is no more than a part of the commercial communi- 
ty, in which it is established, and any embarrass- 
ment of the bank must press, also, on the whole com- 
munity, that community would be the first to give way 
tn such a case, and this would produce a run on the 
bank, and compel the stoppage of payment.” I 
cannot imagine to myself a more decisive step, in 
the present embarrassed condition of the country 
and the hanks, than the passage of this bill, to force 
the banks to continue the stoppage of payments and 
finally to wind up their business. If such would be 
the effect what would. be the consequences to the 
people? Ilet the President of the United States, 
when he was Governor of New York, answer. In 
his annual message to the Legislature of New York, 
Mr. Van Buren, speaking upon the expediency of 
renewing the charters of many of the New York 
banks, which were about to expire, portrayed the 
ruinous effects which their discontinuance would 
produce upon the State and the people, expressed 
himsct? in these forcible and conclusive terms: 

“But we cannot close our eyes to the difficulties and pecuni- 
ary embarrassments that must result from suddenly stopping 
the operations of so many and such Jong established institutions. 
Of the thirty millions that are owing to them the principal part 
is probabiy due from merchants, manufacturers, and other larze 
dealers in their vicinity; bet they in turn have their demands 
against persons pursuing similar business in the country, 
and these again must look to their customers, thus embracing 
all classes of society, in the liability to contribute towards a 
general settlement. 'The amonnt due from the banks, especi- 
ally all that portion which consists in bills issued by them, would 
be found scattered through the whole community. From even 
this superficial view of the subject, it must be evident to all re- 
flecting minds, that the pecuniary convulsion. that must result 
from a compulsory close of these extensive concerns, would be 
neither sLIGHT in its degree, nor TRANSIENT 7 its duration. 
You will, [am convinced, concur with me in the scntiment, that 
a responsibility of so serious a character and so fearful in its 
possible consequences should not be incurred on slight grounds, 
or trom motives offexpediency in the least degree questiona- 
ble.” 

Mr. Calhoun, in a speech in the Senate, in 1834, 
speaking upon the subject of the banks and the ef. 
fects of their sudden suppression, thus expressés 
himself, “To suppress them (the banks) at once 
would, 1f it were possible, work a Seater revolution, 
a greater change in the relative condition of the va- 
rious classes of the community, than would the con- 
quest of the country by a savage enemy.” This 
sentiment. is true, inevitably true, and by it I propose 
to test the effects which the destruction of the banks 
would at this time produce upon the people. In 
1834, the people were indebted to the banks 
324,000,000; in 1837, $591,000,000; if then the sup- 
pression of the banks in 1834 would have produced 
such distressing effects, what would it do now? 
Ruin the whole community. When the banks are 

ressed, they press in turn the whole community, 
and that presses the people, who are the Victims, 


‘for they have no debtors.to resort to, they must re- 
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sort to their property. Again: Ifthe Government 
demands specie in payment of the public revenue, 
the merchants must‘in turn demand specie of their 
debtors, THE PEOPLE, which, if they cannot procure, 
will lead to the most destructive’ sacrifices in the 
sales of their property. No creditor is bound to re. 
ceive any thing but specie, and this system will af. 
ford a pretext for such a demand; for the creditor 
may well refuse to receive discredited, depreciaicd 
bank paper, and therefore cause immense sacrifices 
of property. 

Mr. Chairman, the bank circulation is already 
reduced from about 160 to 100 millions of dollars, as 
is also the active specie circulation greaily reduced ; 
the present circulation is founded upon an adequate 
specie basis, and cannot, with due regard to the in- 
terest of the people, be further reduced. ‘This sys- 
tem will render a further reduction inevitable, and 
produce a corresponding inability on the part of the 
people to pay debts, and a fearful depreciation in 
the value of property, and in this point of view will 
operate most injuriously upon the debtor class of 
the community. 

The eighth objection which I have to the propo- 
sed system is, that it will greatly enlarge the Execu- 
tive patronage, and fearfully increase its power. 
Upon this point, Mr. Chairman, Iam bronght into 
direct collision with the opimion of the President, 
who seems to be of the opinion that this measure 
will not only not increase but actuality diminish Ex- 
ecutive patronage. Iam not satisfied with the rea- 
soning of the message, and find nothing in it, al- 
though ably urged, to change the opinion which I 
took up in 1834, as to the effect of such a measure. 
The Secretary of the Treasury seems to think that 
by the appointment of ten additional officers and 
an increased expenditure of about 60,000 dollars, 
will enable that department to conduct this system 
with stecess. In this opinion, Mr. Chairman, I 
differ widely with the Secretary, although I do not 
doubt his sincerity. Ail propositions for the crea- 
tion of new systems are accompanied with the 
most rigid regard to economy, but after their 
organization their wants gradually develope 
themselves, till finally, by legislation ‘afier legis- 
lation, the officers and the expenses are fèar- 
fully increased. All the departments of the 
Government had small and economical beginnings, 
yet in the progress of time the number of their of- 
ficers and the amount of their salaries, and other ex- 
penses, have greatly increased, such will be the 
course of this system. This will be but the germ, and 
your ten additional officers and $60,000 additional 
expense, Will swellinto bundredsof officers, and hun- 
‘dreds of thousands of increased expenditure. To 
tell me that all the increase of clerks, house-rent, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses which 
this system will require can be met with $60,000, is 
to tax my credulity with the belief of an utter im- 
possibility. Sir, the Secretary of the Treasur 
will find himself utterly mistaken is his estimate, if 
by the passage of this bill, he shall be authorized to 
put this system into practice, In considering this 
question it should be borne in mind that our coun- 
try is rapidly increasing in population, wealth, 
power, and.commerce, and that necessarily as these 
progress, inereased duties on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in all its departments wll] be unquestiona- 
ble, and on no department of the Government 
will these increased duties devolve so materially as 
on the Treasury department. Hence, sir, I look to 
the adoption of this sysiem as laying. the founda- 


_tion of an immense increase of the patronage of the 


Executive in the appointing and disbursing power. 
Mr. Chairman, the patronage of the Executive is 
the most dangerous of all its powers, and the most 
likely to end in the overthrow of the liberties of the 
country; by the exercise of this power, the Execu- 
tive ramifies in every section of this widely extend- 
ed empire, its officers indebted to the Exéeutive for 
their appointment, and holding them at its will. 
When we consider their number, the influence 
which they exercise, and the positions which the 

occupy, we cannot but feel. sensibly alive to the 
mischiefs which they may produce. “Their number 
already exceeds one hundred thousand, and is con- 
stantly increasing—add to this immense array of 
public officers ramified into every section of the 
country, the amount of money which is annually 
disbursed by the Executive, and we may form some 
idea of the already fearful power of the Executive 
But, sir, pass this bill, and this power 

ecomes ten fold stronger and more dangerous. 
Now the Executive has not the actual but the legal | 
custody only of the public purse; barriers hitherto 
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safe have been interposed. This bili not only places 
the public revenues in the legal but the actual cus- 
tody of the Executive; it removes all barriers all 
restrictions ; it places the custody of the public purse 
in the hands of those who will hold their places at 
the will of the President, who has the power to re- 
move at pleasure. Sir, will an American Congress 
place this fearful power in the hands of the Execu- 
tive? Will they place in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, already having the power of the “ sword?—~ 
the power of the “purse”? also? For this bill 
completely invests him with the power of the “purse.” 
He will hold it in’ actual keeping. Will they 
commit their liberties to the keeping of any. man? 
Will they trust such immense and such fearful 
means of mischief in the hands of any Executive 
Magistrate ? : : 

Mr. Chairman, I shall make no professions of 
unbounded confidence in any man. I will not say 
that Ihave more, or that I have less confidence in 
Mr. Van Buren than in other men ;. but, sir, this is 
a power which I would not have committed to 
George Washington himself, or any man that ever 
lived, or now lives. Sir, I will not commit my 
liberty to the keeping of any man. I fear all. If 
the people intend'to preserve their liberties, they 
should not commit them to the keeping of any man; 
but keep them under their own immediate care and 
protection. A wise man said, “ eternal watchfulness 
is the price which the people pay for liberty.” Sir, 
I warn them to watch, and that incessantly; if they 
do not, fearful will be the consequences. Mr Chair- 
man, the patronage of the Executive is already suf- 
ficiently large for the safety of our free institutions, 
and I am not willing to enlarge it. While on this 
part of the subject, I cannot refrain from recurring 
to the fact, that when General Jackson’s protest to 
the resolution of the Senate, charging him with a 
violation of the consiitution and the law, in the re- 
moval of the public deposites fiom the Bank of the 
United States, was construed intoa claim for the 
Executive of the actwal custody of the pubiic money, 
he immediately. and indignantly repelled it ma 
short explanatory message. ‘This bill gives that 
very custody which General Jackson indignantly 
repelled, as desired by him. Mr. Chairman, I trust: 
Ishall be excused for recurring to my own State, 
for I assure the house I do not mean it as in the 
slightest degree invidious. But, sir, Virginia has 
always been jealous of the exercise of ‘he powers of 
this Government, and of the increase of Executive 
power. From time to time, she has raised her voice 
against it, Even while this constitution was wader 
discussion in her convention, many of her patriotic 
and distinguished sons resisted ity adoption from 
jealousy of the overwhelming power and influence 
which it would impart to this Government, and the 
Executive branch of it. Henry, with the thunders 
of his eloquence, denounced the constitution as 
tending to absorb all power into this central Gov- 
ernment. Pass this bill, and you take the most im- 
portant step towards the fulfilment of his predic- 
tions. Yon at once, to use his language, arm the 
Government with the power of the “sword and the 
purse ;" which, I fear, will ultimately prove too 
strong for the liberties of the people. What might 
not an ambitious aspirant for despotic, uncontrolled, 
and unlimited power, nor do with such. means in 
his hands? Sir, ifhe wants money, he has only to 
demand it at the hands of its-keepers. If they re- 
fuse, he has nothing to du but to exercise his consti- 
tutional power of removal, and then every obstacle 
is withdrawn. And what security have we, that, 
in the course of time, some such man may not, in 


“the hour of popular infatuation and delusion, be ` 


elevated tothe Executive chair? None, sir; for 
history affords the important lesson, that every 
tyrant, who has ever overthrown the liberties of his 
country, has done it under the hollow professions 
of the good of the people, and have often made the 
people the deluded victims of their own destruction. 
It is enough for me to see this bill places in the 
hands of the Executive, powers which may be easi- 
ly perverted to the most dangerous purposes. To 
oppose it, although those who propose and those 
who advocate it, may not have, and I am sure en- 
tertain no such design. But, sir, one of the pana- 
ceas held out forthe dangers which I have adverted 
to, is the reduction of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment to its actual economical wants. Sir, this 
measure has been often read to this body; yet, as 
often as it has-been read, the expenditures of the 
Government have as often departed to the true 
principle of: economy.. From some cause or other 
our expenditures constantly increase, For these 
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1 exLravagaacies in expenditures, Ido not hold Ex- 
ecutive responsible. I hold Congress responsible. 
It has almost uniformly appropriated largely beyond 
the Exeéutive recommendations. Upon the sub- 
ject of appropriations, a large number of. the 
friends of the late administration voted for appro- 
priations, at war with its opinions ; but whether 
sanctioned by the Executive or not, these. ap- 
propriations have been, and will, I fear, continue 
to be made ; andthe expenditure, of course, placed 
in the hands of the Executive, so that the effect is 
the same, as tar as the question of patronage is con- 
cerned. : 

Mr. Chairinan, I conclude this part of my argu- 
ment, by referring to the following extract from 
Gen. Jackson’s message of December, 1835, in 
which he says: 

“IN THE RECULATIONS WAICH CONGRESS MAY PRESCRIBE 
RESPECTING THE CUSTODY OF THE PUBLIC MONEY, IT IS DESIRA- 
BLE THAT AS LITTLE DISCRETION AS MAY BE DEEMED CONSIS- 
TENT WITH THEIR SAFE KEEPING, SHOULD BE GIVEN TO EXECU- 
TIVE AGENTS. Noone can be more deeply impressed than I 
am with the soundness of the doctrine, which restrains and 
limits, by specific provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it 
canbe done consistently with the preservation of its constitu- 
tional character. In respect to the control over the public 
money, this doctrine is peculiarly applicable” 

In every word and every sentiment of which I 
most heartily concur, and shall give earnest of my 
concurrence by voting against this. scheme, which 
is directly at war-with it. 


‘dent, and the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the dangerous political influeace which 
a connexion between. the Government and the 
banks may exert upon the integrity and liberties of 
the country, is urged as a reason for discontinuing 
the connexion which has existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the present hour. Sir, 1 
am not only surprised at this reason, but the source 
from which it comes ; tor, sir, practice disproves the 
danger, and iti ai War with the opinions of 
the late Administration, and those previously ex- 
pressed by these high public officers. This argu- 
ment is directly at war with the argument of Gen. 
Jackson’s message of December, 1834, upon this 
subject, in which he says: 

“ The attention of Congress is earnestly invited-to the regula- 
tion of the deposites in the State banks, by law. Although the 
power now exercised by the Executive department in this be- 
half, is only such as was uniformly exerte:! through every ad- 
inistration from the origin of the Government up to the es- 
sliment of the presest Bank, yet it is one which is sus- 
ceptidte of regulation by law; and, therefore, ought so to be 
regulated. Zhe power of Coagress to direct in what places 
the Treasurer shall keep the moneys in the Treasury. and to 
impose restrictions upon the Executive authority, in relation to 
their custody and removal, is unlimited; and ils exercise will 
rather be courted than discouraged by those public officers und 
agents on whom. rests the responsibility for their safety. Tis 
desirable that as little power as possible should be left to the 
President or Secretary ‘of the Treasury over those institutions ; 
which, being thus freed from Executive influence, and with- 
outa common heul to direct their operations, would have 
neither the temptation nor the abitity to interfere in the po- 
litical conflicts of the country. Not deriving their charters 
From the national authorities, they would never have those 
inducements to meddie in gencral elections, which have led 
the Bank of the United States to egitate and convuls: the 
couniry for upwards of two years.” 

Also, his message of December, 1835, in which 
he says: 

“ By the use of the State banks, which do nat derive their 
charters from the General Government, and are not controled 
by its authority, i is ascertained thai the moneys of the 

United States can he collected and disbursed without loss or 
inconvenience, and that all the wants of the community, in 
relation to exchange and currency, are supplied as well as they 
ever have been before.” i 

These sentiments were concurred in by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Taney,) by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, of 1834, in their 
able reports; and by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. I would now inquire what new devel- 
opments have transpired to change these decided 
and unequivocal opinions? What political intrigue 
has the banks been engaged in? what elections 
have they interfered with? what political influence 
have they atlempted to exercise? and when? and 
has it been since the last session of Congress? I 
know of none, and I have heard of none. If the 
opinion is merely speculative, then experience 
leads to an opposite conclusion. Mr. Chairmar 
let us simply refer to facis, and draw from them 
the most rational and direct conclusions; and every 
man must be convinced that this reason is not suf- 
ficient to justify a resort to the system now under 
consideration: the officers of the banks hold their 
place at the hands of the directory; the directory, 
of the stockholders; and the stockholders, at the 
hands of the State Governments. 
cers, directors, and stockholders, none of them 


But, Mr. Chairman, in the message of the Presi- - 


The bank offi-- 
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hold their place at the discretion of the Federat 
Executive. The only influence, then, which ‘the 
Executive can exercise over these institutions; will 
arise out of the profit which may be derived from 
the use of the public money, which may, from time 
to time, be deposited in their vaults: this profit, 
with but one or two exceptions, will not. be suffi- 
cient to benefit the banks to hazard the displeasure 
of the State Governments—always. overlooking 
their operations—and to draw them into any of the 
corrupt purposes of this Government. Under the 
system proposed, the tenure of all the officers hold- 
ing the public money will be at the discretion of 
the President, without any counteracting influence 
whatever. Let any man, then, judge where there 
is most danger of Executive influence, with the 
banks or the Executive officers. The response is 
not doubtful. ; z 

_ The next objection which occurs, to my mind, 
is, that the system proposed, will -exert a hostile 
influence upon State institutions, and be subversive 
of State rights. Mr. Chairman, no member has 
intimated the idea, that, for a long period of time 
of war, the country can divest itself of a. paper 
circulation; if the soundness of the circulation’ is 
preserved, there must be some harmony of ‘action. 
The natural war which paper wages against specie, 
and specie against paper, must be avoided. This 
bill, which strikes at the credit of the banks, by 
excluding their notes from payment of public dues, 
and thereby necessarily. narrows the boundary of 
their circulation, and lessens their profits, will-ne- 
cessarily produce a counteracjing policy on the 


‘part of the banks; that policy will be the resort to 


small note issues, for in this way alone can they 
drive specie out of circulation to enlarge their 
own, and thus add to the embarrassment of the 
country. But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the most 
serious objection to this bill: it will engender jeal- 
ousy and hostility, on the part of the States, towards 
the Federal Government; a state of things greatly 
to be deprecated, and pregnant with great evils to 
our institutions. Mr. Chairman, do you think that 
the:States will be passive under the operation of: a 
system which is so blighting to institutions created, 
nourished, and matured by them; and to which 
they are so much. indebted for their present flour- 
ishing condition, and their rapid march in’science, 
wealth, internal improvements, and general pros- 
perity? Will they see these means of their future 
prosperity sapped and destroyed? 1 think not, 
Pass this bill, and then arm this Government. with 
the power of a bankrupt law, in relation to these 
banks, by which a board of commissioners, ap- 
pointed by Federal authority, may discontinue any 
of these institutions, and you at once place them at 
the mercy ofthis Government. This, sir, I cannot 
consent to do. 

Mr. Chairman, every State of the Union, I do 
not doub:, has some interest in the preservation of 
the credit of its banks. The Siate of Virginia 
has invested in stock, in her various banks, one 
million sia hundred and seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. They are the depositories of her intetal 


improvement fund, and her fund for the education 


of the poor. Think you, Mr. Chairman, she will 
stand quietly by and see these banks discredited 
and impaired, to the hazard of these immense 
funds, and their successful employment, and sur- 
render her systems of improvement and education ? 
I think not. How gentlemen have arrived at the 
conclusion that the people generally are opposed to 
the banking institutions of the country, I am at a 
loss to discern. These institutions were all char- 
tered by the representatives of the people in their 
respective State legislatures—representatives: who 
are annually elected, and whose conduct is strictly 
scrutinized. How many have been repudiated by 
the people for incorporating banks? Few, very 
few. How many would obtain re-election after 
voting for their destruction? Not one, I dare be- 
lieve. This fact alone, sir, conchisively proves, 
that the people sustain ‘these institutions, however 
much uey may be disposed ‘to correct, and no 
doubt will correct, abuses. ‘Mr. Chairman, there 
ie another aspect in which I view this subject as 
shiy important, and which Tam bound to consi- 
T. Sir, none of us can so far look into the vista 
vo 23 toseg What even to-morrow may bring 
forth, although every feeling our hearts may linger 
aronnd this Union with the deepest filial’ regard 
and solicitude ; yet, on the tide of time, and amidst 
the storm of events, it may Ña shivered Into atoms. 
It is prudent, at all times, to be prepared for events 
which we most ardently deprecate, but which may, 
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by. possibility, occur. To meet any contingency, 
then, whivh coming events may produce, should not 
the States strengthen their internal resources, im- 
prove their strength, and cherish those institutions 
which might, in coming events, be indispensable to 
their safety?. The States entertaining these views, 
w.'Lnot be disposed to submit to any system which 
may impair their strength and dry up their resour- 
ces. My. Chairman, when in the progress of our 
history, I saw this Government claiming the con- 
s.itutional power to charter a national bank, to con- 
Struct a system of internal improvements within 
the jurisdiction of the States, and the power ef tax- 
inz the country for tne protection of domestic man- 
ufuctures, my fears, that all the powers of Govern- 
ment would be concentrated into this great central 
power, were greatly aroused. But, Mr. Chairman, 
when the Government not only seeks to disconnect 
itself from these banks, and then, in the form of a 
bankrapt law, hold over them a power, which, in 
its exercise, may destroy every one of them, my 
jealousy is increased. Now, Mr. Chairman, Tdeny 
to this Government the power in this way. to inter- 
fere with institutions chartered. by the States, hav- 
ing the clear and decided constitutional authority 
to do so. Sir, can it be that this Government is in- 
vested with power to impair, or, in any way, em- 
barrass, the operations of the clear constitutional 
powers reserved to the States? If it has, where is 
the limitation? What institution may it not reach}? 
what power may not be impaired? These views, 
Mr. Chairman, have brought my mind to the con- 
clusion, which many of the distinguished friends 
of the Administration formerly entertained, that 
this-war upon the State banks is a war upon State 
rights. Ispeak of it as the tendency, not as the 
design of this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways and 
Means have referred us to the examples of France 
und: England as worthy of imitation in the re- 
ceipts, safe-keeping, and disbursements of their 
revenues, andto enlighten us upon this subject, 
have had a view of their systems printed and laid 
upon our desks, Sir, their systems are essentially 
ours, for in their whole fiscal operations the banks 
are the principal agents. But, sir, I shall look to 
the monarchies aud despotisms of Europe for ex- 
amples.in so regulating the fiscal agency of this 
Government as lo secure the liberties of the people 
and our free institutions. Sir, the actual custody 
of the public money in Europe by the governments, 
is accompanied with the employment of immense 
standing armies, who suppress and keep down 
liveral sentiments, and keep unbroken the fetters 
with which the oppressed people are bound down. 
Sir, it was left for republican America, for a free 
people, to devise a plan by which the public purse 
can be so kept as to be accessible to the Executive 
for all legal disbursements, and yet so withheld 
from its actual custody as to place it beyond the 
power of abuse. Such has been the effect. of the 
system heretofore—such, I fear, will not be the 
effect of the proposed system if adopted. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, presented my objec- 
tions openly and fearles 
bility to my constituents. ` I may be mistaken, and 
time may expose the error; yet, sir, until the fal- 
lacy of these objections are made manifest, I must 
respectfully to all with whom I differ, but firmly 
and decidedly oppose the plan recommended by 
the Executive. ; f , 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, attempted to’prove 
the snfety and capacity of the State banks as fiscal 
and commercial agents, shown their present sol- 
veney, vindicated the propriety and necessity of 
their course in suspending specie payments, and 
urge! my objections to the sb- Treasury scheme, I 
will now offer to the committee a few brief remarks 
in sapport of the proposition which, by the kind 
indulgence of the house, I have had the honor of 
laying before it. . 

The scheme which I have presented is substan- 
tially the “currency Dill” which passed both 
houses of Congress at the late session of Congress, 
and which was retained by the late President 
under the apprehension that its construction might 
require the intervention of the judiciary, on ac- 
count of some supposed ambiguity in its language. 
‘The substantial features of this bill, requires the 
notes of all specie paying banks to be received 
in payment of the public revenues, whether 
derived from foreign importations, public lands, 
or any other source, and restricts any distinction 
between different branches of the revenue, and for 
the purpose of enlarging the specie circulation of 
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the country, by such agradualprocess as to prevent 
any shock in the business and commerce of the 
country. It. provides that the notes of no specie 
paying banks shall be received which shall not im- 
mediately discontinue the issue and circulation of 
all notes under five dollars, and at given periods 
thereafter, all notes under ten and twenty dollars. 
Italso provides for the continuance of such of the 
present deposite banks as are sound and in good 
credit, as depositories of the public money, upon 
the condition of affording such collateral security 
asthe Secretary of the Treasury, in the exercise 
of a sound discretion, may prescribe. This bill 


only presents the gencral features of a scheme 


which may be matured by amendments adapied to 
the present embarrassed and emergent condition cf 
the countryt i or i 

This bill aiso proposes a restriction of the num- 
ber of State banks to be continued as depositories 
of the public money within such bounds as to make 
it their interest to adopt the measures of reform in 
the currency which experienee has proved to be 
necessary for its extension, its credit, and its sound- 
ness. This number will be in the discretion of 
Congress. This plan had the countenance, and was 
recomnfendeå by the late administration, as well as 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
earnestly and repeatedly urged, and many of the 
States have adapted their legislation to its princi- 
ples, and that there is now no just cause for its 
abandonment—nor has the present state of things 
stripped it of any of its advantages or benefits. I 
think I have satisfactorily proved, unless it be ne- 
cessary to the correctness of the system, that bank- 
ing institutions shonld be infallibile, and conducted 
by infaliible men, which is unattainable. 

In presenting this scheme, I have done it under 
the impression whibh seems generally to prevail, 
that the banking institutions of the country would 
not'be abandoned, and that their notes, under those 
modifications and restrictions which experience 
might from time to time prove to be necessary, 
would constitute a material part of the currency 
ofthecountry. Ifthisimpression be true, and notes 
of banks shall continue to constitute a material part 
of the currency of the country, I regard it as strict- 
ly proper, and ‘indeed necessary, that the Federal 
Government should so regulate its actions in refer- 
ence to the currency, which the States, in the exer- 
cise of their sovereign rights, have thrown into cir- 
culation, as to give to it as much credit and sound- 
ness as possible, because by sucha course the inter- 
course between the States will be more regular, 
more uniform, more harmonious, more convenient, 
and more cordial. But it is said by some that Con- 
gress has no constitutional power to legitimatize 
bank notes so far as to compel the Government to 
receive them. Sir, this notion is of modern origin, 
and is opposed to the principles upon which this 
Government has acted from almost its foundation, 
It is true this Government has no power to emit 
paper money; it can make nothing but metal “ mo- 
ney,” for that is the standard of value of the world. 
But there is a material distinction between coining 
money and recciving public dues. Ido not see any 
constitutional restriction upon the Government in 
receiving a promise to pay in a bank note, or in a 
merchant’s bond. Ido not doubt the power of the 
Government to receive its dues in any thing it may 
deem most expedient, and such has been its con- 
stant and undeviating practice. 

The bill which I have submitted, proposes also 


‘to enlarge the specie circulation of the country, by 


gradually retiring the notes of smaller denomina- 
tion, and introducing in their stead a metallic cir- 
culation. .This, sir, I propose step by step to do, 
until the metallic cirenlation shall be so enlarged, 
as to confine the material paper circulation to their 
legitimate sphere—commercial transactions, And 
until the metallic basis shall assume such a tela. 
tion to the paper circulation as to secure, with- 
out difficulty, the convertibility of the paper into 
specie. Tt is an admitted principle, that notes 
and coin of the same denomination will not 
circulate together. The superior value of the 
coin makes it a subject of commerce, and it 
always seeks distant employment, when there is a 
local and less valuable currency to supply its local 
circulation. The plan which I propose, seeks to 
prevent this effect by restricting the circulation of 
notes to an amount above the denomination of an 

coin in circulation, so as to that amount, to render 
coin indispensable; and if by the operation of this 
plan it shall be found expedient still farther to re- 
strict bank notes: it can be done by the aid of that 
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experience, which the progress of the plan will un- 
fold, which will be a sure guide to truth.. In the 
discussion of this subject, I shall not find it neces- 
sary to do much more than refer to the experience 
of two of the most commercial nations of the 
world, Great Britain and France, and the opinions 
of some of the most distinguished statesmen and 
financiers of Great Britain and the United States. 
The Bank of England in 1793, became seriously 
and alarmingly. embarrassed, on account of the 
immense reduction of her bullion, and the heavy 
demands of depositors, the result of which wasa 
suspension of specie payments; up to this time, the 
bank was not authorized to issue notes of less de- 
nomination than five pounds, to prevent driving 


. from circulation coin of small denominaiions. The 


suspension was legalized by act of Parliament, 
and the bank, to supply the vacuum created by 
the withdrawal from circulation of small coin, 
which had been exported io the continent, was 
authorized to issue notes of £1 and £2 denomi- 
nations. ‘These notes were issued to a large 
amount, and circulated to a great extent; the 
result was, what always will be, the expulsion 
from circulation of nearly all coins of the 
same denominations. Such were the effects of this 
actin enlarging the issues of the paper medium of 
England, and expelling its bullion, that after many 
efforts, in 1826, this law was repealed, and the bank 
required jn 1829, to restrict its paper to the issue of 
£5 notes and over. The effect òf this repeal, has 
been.so to enlarge the specie, as to secure the con- 
vertibility of the paper circulation. The Bank of 
France is prohibited from issuing notes below five 
hundred francs, about $93 ofour money. This bank 
was chartered in 1800, and the restriction imposed. 
in 1804. From that time to the present, notwithstanc- 
ing the calamities of war, two invasions, and several 
commercial revulsions, the currency of France has 
remained sound and uniform, and the paper of. the 
bank in good credit. Austria and Russia, who are 
making vigorous exertions to enlarge their com- 
merce, have adopted the Bank of France asa model 
for their imitation, and have incorporatedj banks 
upon thesame principle. It would seem to me, that 
with such examples before us, there could be little 
doubt of fhe correctness of the principle of the bill, 
which I prepose. But, sir, I will add to this evi- 
dence, by citing the opinions of some of the most 
distinguished statesmen and financers of Great Bri- 
tain, who were witnesses of the operation of the 
bank restriction in England, and its injurious effects 
upon the currency of the country. The celebrated 
Edmund Burke, among the last letters which he ever 
wrote, in one addressed to Mr. Canning, upon the 
subject of the issuing of small notes, said: Tell Mr. 
Pitt, that if he consents to the issue of ONE pounp 
NOTES, Ae will never see a guinea again.” This 
prophecy was well nigh being fulfilled, and was pro- 
bably only prevented from fulfilment by the repeal 
of the restriction, Mr. Euskisson,one of the purest 
and one of the ablest of statesmen, and one of the 
most skilful financiers of thisor any other age, in a 
speech delivered in Parliament, on the 15th day of 
February, 1822, upon the agricultural distresses of - 
Great Britain, said: : 
“In England it still formed a considerable part of our circu- 
lation, there being then no circulating paperunder five, and only 
to ajsmall extent, under ten pounds. The first effect of this 
restriction was, to add to the paper cirenlation by enlarged issues, 
not only from the nationai banks of Fngland and Treiand, but 
also from all the country banks. This addition continued 
gradually to increase, and especially in the notes under five 
pounds, Every increase for the first two or three years was a 
diminution in the value of money, but not a depreciation. 
Why? Because the gold left the country, as the paper became 
its substitute, and by this process, the exchanges were kept at 
or near par. The effect of this exportation of our coin was 
every where vo lower the value of money, and by so doing, to 
keep it upon a level with its dimmished value in this country, 
“In the progress of this operation the. United Kingdem was 
drained of all ts gold. There would, however, have been ro 
real depreciation of the paper substituted in its i 
imposing proper limits upon the issues of that p 
of exchange with foreign countries (which is nec 
alent with the standard of the goid coin in this eountry) hed 
been made the criterion of its value.. But the issues of paper 
not being confined within those limits, depreciation took nls 
“The consequence, therefore, of the hank -restric 
two-fold ;—first, a diminution in the value of money general 
but without depreciation: and secondly, a depreciation specially 
superadded in this country, the degree of which, at any par- 
ticular period was the difference between the standard and the 
market price of gold. By the first result, the price of commod- 
ities, including of course al) the raw productions of the soil, 
was raised generally. By the second, this general rise of prices, 
was carried still further in this country, in pro: ortion to the de. 
The actual depreciation, therefore, as it wae not 
the sole cause of the rise of prices (speaking now of that rise 
only in as far as it was influenced by changes in the value of 
money) during the war, soit cannot be taken as the measure 
of the fall of prices since 1819, uniess we could have got rid of 
the depreciation without. recalling into our-own usea patt of 
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the gold which had been exported, or in any degree diminish- 
ing the extent in which credit had become a substitute for 
actual payments. ‘That fail must be still greater, if, instead of 
importing gold for circulation here, the greatest part of it has 
been withdrawn from circulation ia other countries, to be buried 
in the vaults and cellars of the bank. The proportion of the 
rise of prices generally during the war, and of fali since the 
peace, not in -England only, but in all other countries, from 
these alternate operations, may be difficult to estimate; but it 
muat be considerable ; and the more so, as other countries, as 
well as England, had also a depreciated paper, and have since 
endeavored to replace it by a metallic currency. 

In a speech delivered by him on the 10th day of 
February, on the bank charter bill, he said: 

“If they wished fora proof of the value of a steady, un- 
changeable currency, they had it in the exantple of France. 
Taat country had been twice invaded; twice. had her capital 
been taken poseession of; and she had been compelled, in 1516 
and L8I7, to pay large sums to foreign countries for corn. But 
she had a steady metallic currency; and however such visita- 
tions. might have effected tke greatc—however the extensive con- 
tractor might have been injured or ruined—the great body of the 
population remained unmolested. The storm which uprooted 
the forest tree, had passed over without injuring the humble 
reed; and this was mainly to be attributed to the permanent 
footing upon which the currency of the country had been placed. 

“Ifthe plan of his right honorable friend was carried into 
execution, he was satisfied it would have the effect of making 
the country banker as sensitive on the subjectof the exchanges, 
and as watchful ofany unfavorable turn which might take place 
in them, as the Bank of England now was. He would carefully 
watch the circumstances which were calculated to Lring gold 
into; orsend it out of, the country ; and this caution being timely 
impressed upon him, the danger would, ina measure, be passed, 
There would then be no fear of any agitation or convulsion in 
the country, as the interest of every banker would compel him 
to provide himself for any coming emergency ; in other words, 
every country banker would feel an equal interest with the Bank 
cf Eagiand, in watching the state of the currency, and guarding 
against its fluctuations. 

“IF then, it was necessary, for the best interests of the country, 
that the currency. should be established on a sound and solid 
foundation, and that the country bant s shoutd be prevented frora 
drawing the metallic currency out of the kingdom, by the issue 
of these small notes, the next quéstion was—whether this was a 
proper ume for carrying the measure into execution ?--Bat be- 
fore he touched upon this, perhaps it would be proper that he 
should make one preliminary observation respecting the country 
banks. He was {ar from being hostile to these banks. On the 
contrary, he thought they would be of great service to the coun- 
wy, proviled they were placed under proper regulations. He 
wislied to save these hanks themselves from the consequences of 
their own proceedings--from the liability of each to be ruined 
by the failure of the others. But, to effect this, they must be 
prevented from issuing paper, as low asthe highest denomina. 
tion of the metallic currency of the country. They must not 
ba permitted to issue their one-pound notes—corresponding with 
the sovereign—the highest denomination of metallic currency. 
"Po give ihein the privilege of making such istes was, in fact, 
to permit them to assume the powers of the prerogative. Let 
them continue to issue paper, and to extend an aci upon their 
credit;.but Jet them not issue their small notes, and thereby 
treach upon the prerogative.”’ _ 

In the same debates these opinions were concur- 
red in by many other distinguished men, and finally 
prevailed. ‘his bill, as I before remarked, is in 
strict accordance with the recommendations of the 
late President, Mr. Taney, Mr, Woodbury, the 
Committee of Ways and Means of 1834 before 
referred to, and in fact was the leading policy of 
the late Administration. ‘To-prove this and supply 
arguments of more force and weight than I am 


capable of urging, I quote from General Jackson’s | 


message of 1834.—Speaking upon this subject, he 
says: : 

4 Those institutions, (the State banks.] have already skown 
themselves competent to purchase, and furnish domestic ex- 
change for the conventence of trade, at reusonable rates, and 
not a doubi is entertained thatin.a short period, ALL THE 
WANTS OF THE COUNTY IN BANK ACCOMMODATIONS AND EX- 
CHANGE, will be supplied as promptly and cheaply as they 
have heretofore been by the Bank of the United States. 
the several States shall beinduced gradually to reform their 
banking systems, and prohibit the issue of ALL SMALL NOTES, 
2 shall, in a few years, have a currency as sound, and zs 
liltle liable la jinctualions, as any other commercial country.” 

in his annual message of December, 1835, Gen- 
eral Jackson said: 

© Jt ig also ascertained, that instead of being necessarily made 
to pr mote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the man- 
agemnatof the revenue can be made auxiliary to the reform 
which the legislatures of several ci the States have already 
commenced in regard tovhe suppression. of small bills; and 
which has aunty to be fostered by proper regulations on the part 
of Congress, tsecurea practical return, to the extent roquired 


č 
for the security of the currency, to the constitutional medium, 
Severed from the Government as poliucal engines, and not sus- 
ceptible of dangerous extension and combination, the State 
banks will not be tempted, nor will they have the power which 
we have seen exercised, to divert the public funds from the 


leg timate purposes of the Government. The collection and 
custo.ly of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source of credit 
to them, will increase the security which the States provide fer 
a, faithful execution of theit trusty by multiplyiny the sêrut- 
nies to which their operations and accounts will be subjected. 
Thus disposed, as weil from interest as the obligations of their 
charters, it cannot be doubted that such conditions as Congress 
may see fitto adopt respecting the deposites in these institutions, 
wih a view to the gradual disuse of the small bills, will be 
chcerfally complied with ; and that we shall soon gain, in place 
of the Bank of the United States, a practical reform in the whole 
paper system of the country. If by this policy, we can ulti- 
mately witness the suppression of ali bank bills below twenty 
dollars, itis apparent that gold and silver will take their place, 
and become thé principal circulating medium in the common 
business of the farmers and mechanics of the country. The 
ATTAINMENT Of such a RESULT WILL FORA an era in the history 
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ofour country which will be dwelt upen with DELIGHT BY EVERY 
true friend of its liberty and ixpePsNpENcS. It will lighten the 
great tax which our paper system: has so long. collected from 
the earnings of labor, and -do mere:to revive and perpetuate 
those habits of economy and sitnplicity which are so congenia! 


„to the character of repubiicans, than all the legislation which 


has yet been attempted.” 

This plan will so imperceptibly retrieve the pa- 
per and introduce the metallic circulation as to 
produce not the slightest shock er embarrassment 
in the commerce and business of the country, or 


reduction in the value of property. Property, the . 


value of which has been regulated by the present 
currency, will retain its existing standard, and the 
country gradually recover from its depressed and 
ruinous condition. : 

Tt may be argued that the full excess of paper 
circulation will be kept up by the enlarged issues 
of notes of the larger denomination—this cannot be 
so. The commerce and business of the country 
can only bear a fixed amount of circulation—all 
excesses must and will be reduced—a fixed amount 
of money can only be necessary to the commerce 
and business ofthe country. Of that fixed amount, 
as specie is enlarged so must paper be reduced, 
and as specie is reduced so must paper be enlarged, 
as the plan which I propose requires a. mixed cir- 
culation of metal and paper; I propose to reach 
such a proportion of the metallic, as will make cer- 
tain the convertibility of paper ‘into specie, which 
will always secure a sound currency.. These are 
the objects which I have in view, and I confidently 
believe the scheme which I have offered, will 
effect it. 

Mr: Chairman, this bill I firmly believe, with the 
aid of some provisions which may be attached to it, 
adapted to the present emergency, is well caleulat- 
ed speedily to remove the embarrassments of the 
country. Sir, as Lhaveargued, confidence is all that 
is necessary to enable the banks in a short time to 
resume specie payments; this bill extends that con- 
fidence, holds out to them a strong inducement to 
resume, and promises a restoration of their fiscal 
agency on that resumption, This, sir, is better 
than all your penalties and all your divorces. 

Mr. Chairman, I well know that to effect the ob- 
jeets of reform which all desire, the aid of the State 
Governments must be invoked. This aid I do not 
doubt willbe afforded, not only from considerations 
of patriotism, but of interest; for every State is 
deeply and importantly interested in securing a 
sound currency; both as relates to their ewn domes- 
tic concerns, and their commercial connection with 
the other States. 
not prosper without it, and this isa guarantee that 
as the errors in their systems develope themselves 
they will correct them. Sir, I do not doubt that 
thoy will perform their duty to themselves and to 
the nation. . g ; 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard much ploy, and 
much emphasis upon the term divorce of Bank and 
State. Itis calculated to call up those feelings of 


They cannot ficurish—they can- | 


abhorrence against the union of Church and State, | 


out of which so much mischief to the lives and lib- 
erties of mankind has grown, which the people of 
the United States so justly entertain. Sir, are not 
these institutions the very creation of Government? 
Did not Government impart to them form, substance, 
and action; and now we are to divorce the Govern- 
mentfromthem! I[know, sir, that these institutions 
were created by the State Governments: yet, sir, 
unless all their powers are buried in the powers of 
thisGovernment, they were created by Governments 
having the power to doso. This political connex- 
ion, so much desecrated and abhorred in these latter 
days, is as dangerous to the State Governments; as 
to this: yet the State do not-find it necessary to de- 
stroy their banking institutions; and lam sure, will 
defend them against the reckless war now waged 
against them. Sir, thisterm divorce willnot take 
—you had as well talk of a divorce between man 
and wife, while they are indisposed to it. | 

One word more in rélation to the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, to show the propriety 
and wisdom of fhe measure. When the suspen- 


sion took place, it was supposed by many, perhaps | 


by most persons, that upon its being known in Eng- 
land, there would be an immediate prostration of 
the commercial credit of the United States, and, as 
a consequence, the destruction of the houses in Eng- 
land, commonly known by the name of the Ame- 
rican houses. But no such thing happened. Con- 
fidence was not diminished, but improved. They 
saw the thing at once in its true light—they saw it 
was a measure of relief to the merchants of the 
United States, which would give them time to gather 
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in their resources, and finally make good their pay- 
ments in England: whereas, ifthe severe pressure. 
necessary to continue the payment of specie by. the 
banks, had been kept on, they must have been rnincd 
and through them the people who were in debt.— 
This was a sound view of the subject. In/addition 
to this, the States continue to use them as deposito- 
ries, and to receive their notes in payment of ‘their 
ares Why, then, should there be so much alarm 
c here? - > 
Mr. Chairman, I admit that there are serious 
evils connected with our banking system. {admit 
that there are crying and grievous abuses, which 
require to be corrected; and I will go as far as any 
man in applying the knife and cutting these abuses 
off. Nor, sir, am I disposed, in the slightest degree, 
to countenance the refusal of the banks to resnmespe- 
cie payments in areasonable length of time.{ While 
the country. may be disposed to endare this state of 
‘things as long as it is necessary and proper, it will 
not—it ought not—to bear a wanton and unnecessary 
delay. The foreign debt is rapidly extinguishing; 
the elastic energy of the country is rapidly. in- 
creasing, and overcoming all embarrassments; soon, 
very soon, all pretext will be removed for contin- 
uing the suspension, and the banks will merit the 
stern and withering rebuke of every patriot, if they 
persist in their refusal. Sir, my course upon the 
present occasion is not dictated by any interest 
which I take for the banks, separate and apart from. 
the people: I only Jook to their interest and their 
| security, as connected with that of the people, so 
deeply involved with them. I consider the interest 
and welfare of the people as deeply and materially 
concerned, and their prosperity endangered. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented to the com- 
mittee my views of this deep, this vital, this inter- 
esting question tothis nation. I have exhibited the 
opinions entertained by the late Administration, 
and thelprominent friends of the present; and, having 
done so, confidently and fearlessly appeal ‘to the 
American people, to determine whether I desérve 
to be stigmatized -as a traitor, or shot as a deserter. 
Sir, if an adherence to the opinions heretofore en- 
teriained by the friends of the Administration, not- 
withstanding they have abandoned them, is desertion, 
Tam guilty, and f will meet the fate which awaits 
me without murmur. My opinions are unchanged, 


them. My constituents are unchanged, so far as I. 
have learned; at any event, they have not instructed 
me to vote contrary to my former opinions, and 
until they do I will vote against your sub-treasury 
scheme, in spite of denunciation, or any other con- 
sequence which may follow. I regard that scheme 
as containing the elements of destruction to ‘the 
purity of the Government, the rights of tHe. States, 
and the liberties of the people: Sir, so obnoxious 
is it to me, that al hough there is no constitutional 
objection in the way, I would infinitely prefer re- 
signing my seat here, to voting for it. I do not 
call into question the sincerity of gentlemen who 
have changed : but I proiest, that because 1 cannot 
change also, I should be denounced. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am to be tried on a charge of 
desertion, the Administration shall not judge me: 
its friends on this floor shall not judge me—J will 
be tried by my constituents alone—they know what 
opinions they sent me here to sustain—they know 
which I have deseried, and which I have main- 
tained. I will meet them and let them pronounce 
the judgment; and if that judgment shall be, 
guilty, they alone shall be my executioners—to 
them, by their confidence, I came here- their 
command I am ready-to retire. Tothem and their 
justice I commit myself. I wiil say to them, that, 

Bound by no party’s arbitrary sway. 
ter it leads the way. 
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APPENDIX. 

Comparative statement of the condition of the Far. 
mers’ Bank of Virginia and Branches, on the isi 
and Sth days of June, 1837, and on the lsi day of 
September, 1837. 


ae 


Bills discounted at— lst June. 


Richmond s 
Norfolk - - 
Petersburg 

Fredericksburg - 
Lynchburg - 
Winchester - 
Danville- - 


536,318 


ALES 


Cr) 


and no fear of personal consequences shall change 


85,49, 768 l 


BA 
25th Conc... 1st Sess. 


Showing an aggregate decrease of $372,530, in the outstand- 
ing bills discounted between the 1st day of June and the Ist day. 
of September, 1837. ` 


The spèci ön hand, on the ist September, 1837, 


Was : ; l "$425,234 
On thë 8th'day of June, it was 7 ` 412,672 
re Showing an-increase of specie - 12,562 
‘The notes of other banks.on hand, on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1837, was. - à : 3 218,841 
On the Sth of- June, 1937, they amounted to 127,842 
Showingan increase of P P 90,999 
The aggregate. balances duc by the other banks, 
was,on lst September - a 3 : 45,074 
On the 8th June, they amounted to - 20,267 
Showing an increase of ts - 24,807" 
The notes in circulation, on Ist September, 1837, 
were. oy ; z > 2,196,604 
The-deposite money, at same time, was: : 2 
Individuals - ” - ~ - 900,833 
Treasurer of the United States - 418,173- 
"93,215,610 
The liabilities on 8th June, 1837, were: 
Notes in cireulation . - $1,963,942 
Individual deposites É - 1,500,076 
Treasurer of the United States - 297,047 
——"— 3,761,065 
Showing a diminished liability equalto - - 545,455 
The contingent fund, to cover losses, was, on Ist 
September - - : : - o 369,771 
It was, on the Sth June - - ` 277,412 
Increase . - ~ 92,369 
The whole bad and Goubtful debts, on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1837, were estimated as follows: 

At Richmond - - - - - 59,398 
Norfolk : : - ` - 226,036 
Petersburg - $ ido 8 6,100 
Lynchburg $ 0,000 
Fredericksburg > ` 3,950 
Winchester - - ` - : 17,526 
Danville - - * $ 1,000 

o mal -; : “a - - : 24.010 

While the contingent fund is, as above stated  - 369,77) 


From the foregoing, the following statement may be be made, 
showing the increased active means, and the diminished liabili- 
ties of the Bank,.viz: 


$12,562 


Increase of specie ~ e ` ` > 
of notes of other banks . - ` 90,999 
of debts due by other banks . ` 24,507 
of contingent fund - at : ` 92,366 
Dacrease of notes in circulation, &c. 545,455 
Making, ‘in all . . : i 776,192 


Against which, the loan from the Commonwealth, under the 
act of 24th June, 1837, may be made an offset. 

Condition of the Boston banks, omitung Massachusetts, 
Franklinyjand Lafayete Banks, et the close of bus x 
tember 16, 1837, agreeabiy to returns made to the 
committees :. 


Capital - : - - - 924,100,000 00 
Circulation - ` : - - 1,938 326 00 
Individual deposites ` $ - + 63827561 17 
Specie - - - E - 1,048,848 09 
Real estate - - - : . - 323 15 


Amount of loan - . . - 33,359,510 93 


General state of the Bank of Virginia, on the 15th 
day of August, 1837. 


87,764,068 77 
368,151 56 
303,565 25 


Loans and discounts ` 
stocks -> . $ 

Real estate - - - 
Due from other banks - - 
Specie - - : < ` $ 
Other investments, (balances due from offices) ; 
Expenses ` - - $ z 


$3,240,000 00 
590,387 40 
65,696 47 


Capital stock  - - š - > 
Contingent fund - - . - - 
Discounts received, profit and loss, &e. = 
Deposite money, Treasurer of the United 

States -~ s - - $805 
Treasurer Commonwealth 
Other deposites - ` 


1,950,854 52 


Due other banka = = . 393,808 77 


Circulation - . + - - 2,812,088 31 
Other liabilities, notes payable to Bank of the | yrs 

United States a + $279,252 83 
Bond to oo, - ne eli 

dus to offices - - 967 $ 
Balances du N 1,012,990 17 
$10,094,655 64 

Sits 
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Variations. 
ER 
i On Ist.June, | On 15th Av. | 
1837. gust, 1837. 
Loans and discounts |. $8,064,141 $7,764,968 77) $299,173 45° 
Circulation - - |. 2,735,870 60) 2,812,088 31). 76.217 71t 
Deposites 2,361,714 60) 1,950,854 52| 410,860 08* 
Specie. - -| °449,783 33| "426,429 76| 23,353 57° 
Due to other banks 18,083 61 
Due from other Š 428,609 99; T 80t 
banks - - - 
Contingent fund,dis- | 
counts received, : 
and profitand loss. 706,509 59; 656,082 47; 50,427 12t 
i 
“Reduced. fIncreased. 


tReduced, besides paying the dividend of July last, $97,200. 


rE Since the statement of the. tst June, so far as the Presi- 
dent and Cashier are informed, nothing has been added to the 
bad and doubtful debt. The greater part of the increased sus- 
pended debt has been satisfactorily secured, and the residue is 


in a train of adjustment. 
A. ROBINSON, Jr., Cashier. 

City of Richmond, to wit: ù 

On this 2d day of September. 1837, Anthony Robinson, jr., 
Cashier of the Bank of Virginia, personally appeared before 
me, a Justice of the Peace for the said city, and made oath that 
the foregoing statement is truly compiled from the. several 
statements returned from the different departments of the said 
Bank, according to the best of his knowledge. 

Given under my hand on the day and year aforesaid. 

EDWARD BAILEY, J. P. 


SPEECH OF MR. MASON, 
Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, October 11, 1837-—On 
the bill imposing additional duties, as deposito- 
ries in certain cases, on public officers. 

The bill being under consideration, Mr. Mason 
said: 

Agreeing, as I most cordially do, in the several 
measures which have so far been presented by the 
Con mittee of Ways and Means, for the considera- 
tion of this House, it is with the utmost relne- 
tance that I am now brought to differ with those 
with whom I have heretofore acted. 

This difference, however, I am pleased to con- 
sider, is at least but one of mere expediency, and 
in itself contains nothing which should sever those 
who are united otherwise in the preservation and 
support of those great and leading principles, which 
actuate political parties. 

Differences of opinion necessarily pertain to de- 
liberation; it is against the constitution of our na- 
ture that it should be otherwise ; intelligence, rea- 
son, and sound judgment, are alike hostile to entire 
unanimity, nor would our representative govern- 
ment be any thing more than a mere forma! acqui- 
escence in the will of some ordained superior; if 
the doctrine were allowed to hold, that party disci- 


-pline exacts an unconsidered sanction to every 


measure, which brings a recommendation from the 
Executive chair. 

Such ‘is certainly not the spirit of our institu- 
tions ; nor should it be the spirit of any party that 
would act safely and wisely, or even successfully, 
inthe administration of the Government commit- 
ted fo their charge. ‘ ; 

Having thus premised, I will proceed at once to 
state my objections to the bill under consideration. 

Those who have brought it in, address its claims 
to our favor, as a measure. simply intended to pro- 
vide for the safe keeping of the public money. It 
is said that the former depositories, the State banks, 
having proved either inadequate to the duties re- 
quired, or unfaithful to the trust reposed in them 
in this branch of the public service, itis necessary 
that Government now should take care of its own 
interests; and that this will be most effectually 
done by a return to what is called the legal cur- 
rency of the country, and by constituting certain 
fiscal officers of the Government the keepers as 
well as the disbursers of the public money. 

The machinery is certainly very simple, and if 
the only end to be attained were, in truth, the safe 
keeping of the public money, however I might dis- 
sent from the expectations of those who have plan- 
ned its operation, I could not see in it those insu- 
perable objections, which impel me now to remon- 
strate against-it. a 

The evils, sir, which we are expected to remedy 
by some adequate law, lie far deeper in the public 
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|. mind than. any alleged insecurity of the public | 


money—cvils for which no remedy is provided by 


. this bill, but which will, in my judgment, be fastened 


upon the community by its passage—I mean the 
present degenerate condition of the currency. 
What is now. the currency of the country? I 
ask not what ought to be, but what actually now 
is the sole currency ? the only medium having èx- 
changeable value, by which the business of the 
country is carried on? It consists entirely, from 
one end of the confederacy to the other, of irre- 


_deemable bank paper ; every payment that is made, 


every debt that is collected, every transaction of 
every kind, whether large or small, into which 
money enters, is carried on and effected by paper 
that has been iszued by the State banks, and which 
they no longer redeem with gold or silver. These 
metals have passed entirely out of circulation; 
they form no longer any portion of the money of 
the community; treating money as that only, 
which, for the time being, serves as the symbol of 
exchange, of things having merchantable value. 

This condition of the currency, is the true and 
great evil of the times; it affects the people in their. 
business, precisely and in the same manner as it 
affects the Government in the conduct of itsaffairs ; 
and there can be no remedy, at all adequate to re~ 
lieve the Government from its embarrassments, 
which shall not, at the same time, and to the same 
extent, relieve the people from theirs. 

In considering this subject as I propose to do, it 
is unnecessary to go at large into an examination 
cf the causes which have operated to bring about 
this state of things. I do not know that Iam, nor 
do lat all profess to be, equal to this duty. And 
yet, were I to attempt it, I should certainly differ 
very widely from those who trace these causes no 
farther than to a redundant issue of bank paper. 
That each issue has been to a great extent auxiliary 
to the present embarrassments, there can be no 
doubt. But it has been auxiliary only; and I 
freely admit, that in my very humbie judgment, a 
well founded objection to our banking system, lies 
in this very thing: that banks of discount, ergani- 
zed as our American banks are, yield the facilities 
of credit too readily and amply to the demands of 
trade, without a power of discrimination between 
such as arise irom the extension, or accidental 
vigor of healthful commerce, and such as have 
their origin in a wild and gambling spirit of specu- 
lation. 

Commerce requires credit. From the day that 
men passed in their dealings beyond the first simple 
stages of barter, credit, in some form, entered into 
the affairs of trade. Its agency soon came to be 
understood, and the winds are not more active in 
circulating the common air, than credit now is, all 
over the world, in circulating through every land 
the productions of every soil. 

Trade and commerce then, becoming drunk with 
prosperity, have drawn too lavishly upon the credit 
offered them through the banks; or, if you will 
have it otherwise expressed, the expansible character 
of bank credit has offered too great temptations to 
commercial enterprise, and we are now suffering 
under the consequences of over-action, as well on 
the part of those who used this credit, as of those 
who gave it. 

In this reasoning, Iam borne out by the message 
of the President; he says—“ that our present con- 
dition is chiefly to be attributable to over-action in 
ail the departments of business; an over-action 
deriving, perhaps, its firstimpulses frum antecedent 
causes, but stimulated to its destructive consequen- 
ces by excessive issues of bank paper, and by other 
facilities for the acquisition and enlargement of 
eredit.”” ` 


I have entered into the subject thus far, only that 
I may invite you toamore enlarged view of the 
difficulties to be met than are presented when our 
inquiry is confined simply to a consideration of the 
safest custody that we can provide for that portion 
of the people’s money which is to pass into the 
public coffers. 


My great objections to the measures proposed in 
this bill are, that they are not at all commensurate 
with the exigencies of the times. They do not 
meet the real difficulty. The bill simply ordains 
that the Government, after a limited time, will re- 
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ceive nothing but gold and silver in payment of 
public dues, and will intrust its kceping to its own 
officersalone. Now, if there were a creative power 
in our law, if by this simple enactment the bank 
paper could: be driven out of circulation, back 
‘whence it came, and the precious metals substituted 
in sufficient quantities to meet the warits of society, 
as well as the demands: of the revenue, the chief 
ground of iny opposition would be at once removed. 
I can well see, from the experience we have had of 
the evil tendencies of the banks to excessive issues, 
(and such, at present, are my decided impressions,) 
that, whenever the currency is placed in a condition 
to bear the tribute, the true. policy of Government 
may be found to be to exact its dues altogether in 
coin;.and .to withhold its revenue while resling 
between its coHection and its disbursement, from 
the use: of the banks, as a fund to increase their 
discounts.. My reasons for this I will give here- 
afier, when treating of the proper position which 
the Government may ultimately assume toward the 
State banks. - l 

The bill is to operate upon the currency as it now 
as, for we have not only no guarantee that it will 
be found in an improved condition at the end of 
twelve months, (the limited time,) but it is suscep- 
tible almost of demonstration, that one necessary 
consequence from the proposed law, will be to con- 
tinue the currency in its present debased condition. 

The precious metals, all will agree, are now 
banished from circw'ation. They are in the conntry, 
I grant you, and in sufficient quantities, perhaps, 
to. answer their accustomed duty of:circulating in 
those channels, below the reach of bank paper. 
But. they no longer: pass from hand to hand as a 
medium of exchange. Their former exchangeable 
value has been converted, by the course of trade to 
which I have alluded, to a value exclusively market- 
able ; and thus they have fallen back, and are en- 
tirely. merged in. the common and general mags of 
merchandise.. Specie, whether in coin or in bullion, 
is now merchandise and not money; and those who 
require it for any purpose, must go into the market 
and buy it at market rates, as they would do any 
kind of merchandise whatever.. How long, then, 
is this state of things to continue? How long will 
this marketable value attach, which detains the 
coin from its most appropriate function as current 
money? And by. what process can it be restored 
to cireulation ? ; 

The answer to the two first inquiries is very sim- 
ple. Specie wil continue to be merchandise, so 
long as there exists any demand for it greater than 
that which would invite, or retain it in circulation. 

- It was driven out of circulation by the demand for 
exportation, after the -basiness of the country had 
realized. the fact, that our exports were insufficient 
to.pay for.our imports. -The balance must be met, 
and.the precious metals were called out of circu- 
lation to.answer this new demand. It is a neces- 
sary.and fundamental law of currency, that where 
you have two media, of which either answers all 
the purposes of exchange, andone of them, besides 
those. purposes, will answer another purpose as å 
subject of trade, the latter will fly at oncesto meet 
the new demand, and leave the daties of cur- 
rency exclusively to its fellow. 

So it was between the paper and the specie, when, 
by the exigencies of trade, the latter was suddenly 
called off to meet the new demand created by the 
necessity in commerce, of extinguishing the balan- 
ces against our importers. There is no mystery in 
all this. Imports are to bepaid for from those two 
sources alone. By the produce and labor of the 
importing nation, cr by gold and silver; and when- 
ever the former is found inadequate, the precious 
metals must make up the deficiency. 

Thusstood the country when the banks suspended 
the payment of specie. 
a large. agency, I grant you,in bringing that ne- 
cessity about; pampering, as they did, the pride of 
commerce. ‘They met-all its demands, honored all 
its drafts, as well in the rage for importation, as in 
those extravagant speculations to which the appa- 
rent prosperity of the age gave immediate birth. 
But the banks are not aloneto blame in this. Itis 
due to the occasion, and will aid'us in searching 
out the true remedy against a recurrence, to admit, 
candidly and fairly, that the Government itself 
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They had an agency, and | 
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saw as little the mischiefs that wonld follow from 
the extension of their credit. as the banks did them- 
selves. It is a part of the history of the times, and 
should be recorded on the same page, that when 
the deposites were given to the State banks, they 
were expressly instructed. to make them the basis 
tives tọ commercial enterprise. 

I do not speak this at all; sir, in the spirit of re- 
buke ; far, very far from it. 
show that the Government itself, against whom, as 


` some have said, the banks have committed the uh- 
pardonable sin, was itself actively instigating them 


to that very extension, now so zealously condemned. 


How far the banks might have gone in extending 


their discounts, upon the immense deposite thus 
cast upon them, without this authoritative hint, 
none can easily tell. But it is fair and reasonable 
to infer, that this license in advance, did not pass 
unimproved. : 

Having stated thus the actual condition of the 
currency, and briefly traced the causes which have 
led to it, let us inquire next what will be the proba- 
ble operation of a law,.that takes no account of its 


enfeebled state, but peremptorily demands, after a - 


given day, that the entire revenue, amounting to 
some twenty millions of dollars per annum, shall 
be paid up in gold and silver. One necessary con- 
sequence, in my aprehension, would be, effectually 
to place it out of the power of the banks to resume 
the payment of specie within any reasonable time. 
How can it be otherwise? They suspended pay- 
ment, because of the new demand for coin created 
by the exigencies of trade. They have not yet re- 
sumed, because although that demand has entirely 
diminished, as shown by the rate of foreign ex- 
change, yet there is still demand enough to warn 
them of the consequences of an atlempted resump- 
tion, before the trade of thecountry is in a fit con- 
dition to bear it. Sir, the country is recovering fast 
from the violent and sudden convulsion into which 
it has been lately thrown. Tt cannot otherwise be, 
when we consider. the immense resources of this 
vast continent, wielded, as they are, by a people 
whose industry and enterprise acknowledge no other 
limit than the very bounds of theearth. But the Go- 
vernment must keep its hands off; time must be 
allowed for the system to re-act, before any new or 
additional: pressure ¢an be borne. 

If the necessities of circulation are not strong 
enough now to bring specic into general use, as 
part of the currency, because of the existing col- 
lateral demand in trade, does it not necessarily fol- 
low, that any new demand will have an additional 
effect in, retarding that operation ? 

You. create this new demand by the bill under 
consideration ; pass it, and you at once increase 
the premium that specie already bears over the or- 
dinary currency; you give it increased. value in 
the market, to the extent. of such new demand; 
and to that same extent, you postpone the day 
when it can return into use as a part of the circu- 
lating medium, Until that day comes, it is impos- 
sible for the banks to pay out specie upon their 
notes ; they nevercan do so, until the demand upon 
them is reduced to a naked demand for circulation. 
If Iam correct in this reasoning, the best that 
could be hoped for, under the proposed law, would 
be, that it should remain a dead letter upon the 
statute book. 

I think I have shown that we could have no re- 
turn to acirculation of specie under its auspices ; 
and, if this be so, do you believe, does any man 
believe, that the law could be carried into eftect ? 

What, sir, that the Government alone should be 
paid in silver and gold, while those who have 
the payments to make receive nothing but irre- 
deemable paper? How vain and idle it is to ex- 
pect any such thing. If, by any chance, or lucky 
accident, over-ruling those stern necessities to which 
all human affairs are subject, the exigency of the 
times should have passed by, before your policy 
begins, then it might thus chance-favored be that 
the scheme could be carried out, But it becomes 
us not to legislate upon such mprobable contin- 
gencies. I want no better evidence of what the 
Government would be twelve months hence, under 
the operation of this law, than what is now daily 
passing before our eyes. There are, it is said, (and 


| I presume with an approximation at least to the 
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truth,) now in this count 
in coined metal. i 5 the 
no bank paper convertible into specie,) Govern- 
ment can now receive nothing’ but coin in payment 
of any part- of its revenue. Fask confidently, is 
any part of that revenue so paid? . With all this 
abundauce of ‘the precious metals, fully three times 
as muchas we have had at any former period, 
do we not all. know, that none whatever is paid 
into the Treasury from any source of revenue. I 
mean none, when compared. even with the lowest 
necessity of the public. service. The mint, it is 
true, does furnish a small supply, barely sufficient, 
if at all, te meet those demands, which coin alone 
will satisfy. But this does’ not come in any shape 
of revenue; far from it. Itis purchased by Go- 
vernment, at market rates, and a premium paid 
upon every dollar that is brought in. Such is the 
present state of things, under the operation of a 
hard money law, while the only money. of the 
country is in irredeemable paper; and such must 
ever continue to be your condition, under the ope- 
ration of any laws that you may pass, so long as 
the money which you require. is banished, by what- 
ever cause, from the channels ot circulation. 

I lay down, then, this position, and defy. any 
refutation. That the Government must, as, a per- 
manent necessity, deal in that currency in which the 
people deal; itis the law of its creation, and insep- 
arable from its condition. . It must receive what 
the people receive, and pay what they pay; a ne- 
cessity from which Government cannot escape if it 
would; and ought not; if it could. 

I speak of this as a permanent necessity, distin- 


‘guished from the necessities of immediate want. 


ltis struggling now against this very want, and 
precisely as any large capitalist might equally do, 
by using the resources of its credit to supply the 
temporary absence of revenue. Have we not just 
passed a law, authorizing an issue of ten millions 
of treasury paper, for this very purpose? I mean 
for the single purpose of reserving the Government 
from the necessity of coming down. at once to the 
irredeemable paper of tbe banks. And this only 
to‘answer the present emergency ; for it will cer- 
tainly follow, unless that medium can be restored, 
in which alone the Government is allowed to deal, 
that we must issne at least, ten millions more, be- 
fore we return home from the ensuing session. 
Sir, I went cordially wita. you in this use of Go- 
vernment credit ; and I will do so again should the 
emergency continue. But I tell you fairly and 
candidly, and I tell the people, too, that this treasury 
issue is all that saves the Government now, from 
coming down at once to bank paper. I say this, 


_sir, because. your revenue laws, exacting gold ana 


silver, are not and cannot be enforced. ` If, you collect 
any revenue, it can only be in that very paper, be- 
cause there is nothing else to pay with. 

Suppose, then, your law passed, and the cur- 
rency remain, as under such policy it inevitably 
must, in the condition that itnow is; whet are you 
todo? If you could enforce the law then, I ask 
why do you not do so now ? 

Why do you not now compel your debtors to go 
into market and buy specie, in order to replenish 
the treasury ? So far from this, we have a bill now 
before us, and which it is admitted on all hands 
must pass, to save the Secretary from the nécessity 
of so idle an attempt. With more than four mil- 
lions of dollars now due in New York alone, so 
far from exacting payment, we are about to give 
further time on all bonds due, and to become due, 
between this time and the next session of Cot- 
gress. i 

I say, then, confidently, pass what law you may, 
you cannot have your revenues paid in specie, so 
long as it remainsat a premium; and that the very 
first effect of this law, by creating a new demand, 
would be to increase the premium, and thus render 
permanent the very exigencies to which your legis- 
lation is now actually yielding. 

But take another view of the subject. Suppose 
the law carried out, what then would follow? The 
importer, besides all other charges for freight, in- 
surance, duties, &¢., is required to pay five or ten per 
centum fer specie to pay the dutics. Certainly this 
latter would be added to the price of the commo- 
dity; and thus the whole effect of your policy 
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would-be to tax'the people to this extent, in order 
that Government might deal in gold, while they 
were left to struggle on, unaided, against all the 
ills of worthless paper money. 

My vicw of the subject, then, is, that by passing 
this law now, you postpone to an indefinite period, 
the resumption of specie payments by the State 
banks; that until they do resume, the law must be 
inoperative, anil the treasury supplied by loans; 
or, if enforced, besides creating a new and heavy 
tax'upon all foreign merchandise, the sole effect 
will be to enrich the office-hoiders; and ali who 
feed wpon the public crib, at the expense of the 
rest of the community. I know, sir, that this last 
objection has been scouted as mere slang, as part 
of a mere “rabble,” and unworthy of notice. But 
I tell you it has never been met, and thatit cannot be 
overthrown. T do not believe (and that disbelief is 
founded on the experience of the present day) that 
such a law could be carried out. But if it were, 
the host of Government dependants would grow 
rich under it. They would have money worth 
five or ten dollars more in the hundred, than the 
money used by the people; and the people would be 
taxed to the extent of this five or ten dollars in the 
hundred, to furnish the former with the better cur- 
rency. 

Now, sir, in all this, my sympathies are with.the 
tax payers, and not with the tax gatherers. I go 
for the interest of those who are to pay, and not 
for those who are’ to receive. I cannot agree to 
any polisy which might, and F believe would, lead 
to these results. It is unwise, unjust, and unne- 
cessary ; and it could not, and ought not, to stand 
one day after those results are ascertained. 

I may express myself strongly, but I do not 
mean to do so.harshly. I see mischief and disaster 
without end, in any attempt to legislate now, as 
yor would have us do by this bill; aad it is to 
save ourselves from utter defeat and shame, that I 
beg you to pause with me, and consider the conse- 
quences of such an attempt. 

Let me, before leaving this part of tue subject, 
present another view, which, tomy mind, increases 
the difficulties to be encountered by the proposed 
Jaw. J have, so far, considered only the demand 
arising under the aceruing revenue, as that which 
is to retard the resumption of specie payment, But 
the revenue in arrear, that of which we are to post- 
pone the payment, will come heavily in aid, to in- 
crease this demand, at the very outset of the new 
law ; to what extent we do not as yet very certainly 
know, but reasoning from what we do know, the 
promise is sufficiently appalling. The duty bonds 
to be postponed, amount in New York alone to more 
than 7,000,000 dollars, computed to January next, 
and, including the other cities, to more thau 
10,000,000 dollars, constituting, to such extent, 
whatever it may be, an obstacle at the outset, over 
and above what is to be encountered in its ordinary 
course. 

ĮI have heard it said, however, that this very de- 
mand to be created under the law, will have the 
effect of bringing in specie to meet it; and thus it 
is alleged that the demand will occasion. the sup- 
ply. Ido not deny this,in the least degree. ‘There 
is nothing more certain in every branch of political 


economy, than that there will be asumply for the ; 


demand. But regard for one ani oniy what 
this demand is, and the fallacy of the reisoning 
will appear at once. It is a market den iel 
js to produce this supply. 
of the same demand, which has already banish 
coin from circulation; now it is purchased iore 


portation, then it will be purchased fer Govern- 
ment, aod the effect will be precisely the same in 
both cases. To give a marketable value to specie 
as merchandise, in lieu of the exchangezble value 
which it would otherwise have as money, 
will pretend that, because Government will pay it 
out again, it will thereby circulate, unless they can 
find the term circulation fully satisfied in a constant 
round from the custom house tothe breker, and 
from the broker to the custom house. 

If it be true, then, that Government cannot com- 
mand the precious meta’s through its revenue, 
until they rcturn back to circulation, the inquiry 

_Yemains to be answered, how that end is to be at- 
fained? I would answer first, it will be attained 


None, 
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even before a very long time, if matters are allowed 
to remain, as faras Government is concerned, pre- 
cisely where they now are. 

Let us keep our hands off, and the banks will 
resume as speedily as. reviving trade will allow ; 
within that period I will not profess. to answer: but 
their course of dealing since the suspension, evinces 
the strongest purpose to do so, at the earliest prac- 
ticable day. The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
us, in his report, that since the suspension of specie 
payment, “the policy pursusd by most of them, has 
been favorable to an early discharge of their engage- 
ments to. the Treasury and to a resumption of specie 
payments.” And again, in proof of that position, 
he says, speaking of the deposite banks, that “ since 
the Ist of May, their. discounts, as a whole, have 
been reduced about $20,388,776 ; their circulation 
$4,991,791 ; and their public deposites § 5, 607,316, 
while their specie has diminished less than $3,000,- 
000.” Sach is the encouraging account which the 
Secretary himself gives us, of these institutions. 
We have already seen the great reduction in ex- 
change since our session: began, evidencing the 


rapid extinguishment of the foreign debt, and the - 


effects manifested by the approaching market for 
the southern staples. Even the presentation of the 
bill for an issue of Treasury paper, had an effect, 
in bringing down exchange. Putting all these 
things together, we may safely argue, that the evil 
day is passing by; and all that I urge upon you is, 
to keep hands off, and let very well alone. 

The resolution of 1816, now in full force, had 
the effect, at that day, of bringing about a general 
resumption of specie payment by the banks, It 
will do so again, if its operation be unaffected. I 
have shown you already the promise under it. 
But the bill. proposes to repeal that resolution, as 
the first step in the policy of the new law. Then, 
the attitude of Government towards these institu- 
tions was one of encouragement and confidence: 
It offered inducements to them to resume, and in- 
vited back the confidence of the community. The 
wisdom of that policy was manifested by the result. 
Now, the very reverse is to be attempted; in lieu 
of confidence, we present discredit; for encourage- 
ment, menaced destruction. I need not add, that 
the same end cannot be obtained by such opposite 
means. 


But again, sir, there is in this bill an entire de- 
parture from the great and leading principles. of 
the administration, on the subject of the currency. 
It looks no farther than to a supply of specie for 
the Government and its dependants. There is no 
account taken of the more important object, of in- 
fusing specie into circulation for the common use 
of the people. Then, the great effort was to es- 
large the specie basis, by the suppression of small 
notes. The Government, as the greatest creditor 
of the banks, sought io effect this by the control 
incident to its Jarge deposite. The banks were en- 
couraged in every way to co-operate; and the 
States were appealed to for their aid in the com- 
mon Guty of a reform in the currency. 


Many of them, where there wasa bank issue 
under five dollars, met thé appeal at once, bya 
direct prohibition to that extent. 

But the State of Virginia went farther. She 
had iong since realized the benefits of aspecie cir- 
culation below five doiiars, by a prohibition of all 
pay under that amount; and on the very first 
occasion when the charters of her banks would be 
reached, so recently as during the last winter, the 
prohivition was extended to ten dollars, and to take 
effect atan early cay. 

These were the measures then contemplated for 
the improvement of the currency, and begun to be 
carried out by the powerful aid of State legislation. 
Why are they to be abandoned now? It was ad- 
mitted then, and it is beyond all question true, that 
specie, either in gold or silver, will not circulate 
by the side of paper. If experience of this were 
wanting, it is abundant in Virginia, in reference to 
small notes; as soon as they were expelled by her 
law, silver took their place. And there is no doubt 
that if her poliey could be carried out, by the ex- 
pulsion of all paper under twenty dollars, that gold 
would flow-at once Into the vacant channels. -All 
this can yet be done, by a simple adherence to the 


er 


| ous to the safety of popular government. 


original plan. Butyour policy is in utter disregard 
ef all such intent. ; 

The great forcing process now in contemplation, 
will work the very reverse of what was then so 
strenuously urged. It will put all our golden 
dreams to flight, of the halcyon days of hard mo- 
ney, and the States will be compelled, from. sheer 
necessity, to license once more the very lowest 
issue of bank. paper. Seeing- these things,.as I 
clearly do in prospéct, under the operation of the 
prodosed law, I can have no choice but to raise my 
voice against it. 

As to so much ofthe bill as constitutes the col- 
lectors of the revenue, with the mint and its 
branches, depositories of the public money, I have 
but litle to say. It is certainly subject to very 
strong objections, not the least of which is, the 
very great increase of patronage to which it must 
give rise; and a patronage of the most dangerous 
influence, as being so immediately connected with 
the public money. Neither is this objection at all 
answered, when it is said that the patronage will 
be less than that exercised in the intercourse be- 
tween the Government and the deposite banks; be- 
euse, by the simple substitute of a special for a 
general, deposite, all patronage will be at once 
taken away; and on the score of safety, the dif- 
ference is incalculable. 

Whether I regard, then, the pernicious influence 
which this bill must exercise upon .the currency, if 
now enacted into law,or the inadequacy of its 
provisions for the safe-keeping of the money, I am 
equally constrained to withhold my assent. In the 
first aspect, it has never been submitted to the 
country, and has had very little consideration here. 
The innovation is too great, the transition too vio- 
lent, from all previous usage, to be thus suddenly 
met. f 

The people are too deeply interested in the con- 
sequences which may follow, to have this usage 
changed, without the most matured consideration, 
For myseif, sir, I want to go home from this whole 
subject, reinfecta. It is a new proposition, pre- 
sented, for the first time, in an imposing form by 
the late message, and, before adopted, should be 
well and thoroughly canvassed before the country. 
The President himself, in proposing it, invites, and 
the subject is well worthy of, the fullest delibera- 
tion. 

Let it be discussed, then, as it will be, and as all 
great public measures ought to be, by the. people 
themselves in their primary assemblies, and 
through the press, before it is enacted into law. 

No inconvenience can possibly arise from this” 
postponement; first, because the time must neces- 
sarily be short, as Congress will be again in ses- 
sion, within six weeks from the’adjournment. And, 
secondly, because the whole system proposed is now, 
under the late orders of the treasury, in as full and 
complete operation, as tf specially ordained by the law 
under consideration. The Secretary has already 
adopted it, in the exigency of the occasion, under 
the discretion given to him, by the law organizing 
the Treasury Department. There is no occasion, 
then. for this great haste, and there is every reason 
why we should forbear. 

We are told, however, by an honorable member 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) that by our 
opposition to the present bill, we are strengthening 
the interest of that party which seeks the re-estab- 
lishment of a national bank. This suggestion, sir, 
has come from a very remarkabie quarter. Ido 
not allude now to the member from Carolina, but 
to a distinguished statesman from the same State, 
in the other wing of the Capitol. The sub-treasu- 
ries, it is said, must be ordained at once, as the only 
safeguard against the restoration of a great na- 
tional banking institution; and this ratiocination 
seems to be thrown out as a soit of bugbear, to 
frighten us into instant submission. 

Sir, in my humble sphere at home, or in the 
halls of our State legislature, my opinions on the 
sabject of a federal bank, need no new confession. 
I have ever been an uncompromising foe to any. 
such institution. I believe the existence of such 
a bank is inconsistent with the purity, and danger- 
T have 
ever opposed it in every form, on grounds of ex- 
pediency; and, what is above all, to fix and con- 
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firm that opposition, I entertain no doubt whatever, 
that it has no sanction; either in the spirit or the 
letter of the constitution. Strongly committed, 
then, to such opinions, and having uniformly acted 
up to them.in every time of trial; in the removal 
of the deposites, through the panic era, and the 
Executive veto, Iam not to be freightened from 
what I have taken as the path of duty, by the new 
born fears, even of se distinguished a proselyte. 

I distrust the quarter, sir, whence ,the denuncia- 
tion comes. I have no confidence in that counsel 


which springs from the zeal of recent conversion— 


opinions that are hastily taken up, are as speedily 
laid aside, and are worthy of no reliance whatever. 

No, sir, in my humble judgment the danger of 
recurrence to a national bank, is to be looked for 
in the very opposite quarter. In the immature con- 
ception and hurried execution of this sub-treasury 
scheme. Ido not mean to predict it, because I 
would not be understood as disparaging the judg- 


ment of those who confide more readily than I do.. 


But suppose they should fail; suppose it should be 
found impracticable to carry out the new scheme, 
that] the currency should grow worse; that bank 
paper should continue irredeemable ; and the peo- 
ple become wearied out, with your rigid exaction 
of eoin from them, while nothing but paper is paid 
to them. Task you, and I putit to the serious con- 
sideration of the country, what remedy would then 
be found? You could not fall back upon the State 
banks. They had just been divorced, and common 
decency would forbid the new espousal. Where then 
would you find refuge? Why, sir, as was done 
once before, in the arms of a national bank, and 
no where else. > 

Tam not at all answered in the objections thus 
advanced, when I am told that my apprehensions 
of this failure are without foundation. You relied 
as confidently when the public money was trans- 
ferred to the State banks, that they would. not fail. 
Every official report and every state paper was re- 
plete with their commendation. i 
they were equal to every emergency, in the fiscal 
operations of the Government, and furnished its 
best and safest reliance. And yet, within two 
short years, the whole system is denounced as an 
entire failure. What better assurance can you 
give us now, than you offered then? 

Why may not your new scheme fail? I believe 
that it must, inevitably must, if attempted now. 
And when it does fail ican imagine no possible 
resource left, but that which our new convert so 
earnestly deprecates. I pray you to excuse me, 
then, if I do not see with his eyes. 

Sir, in attempting: these sub-treasuries now, the 
Government, if Imay so express it, is retreating to 
the crrapEL at once, in the great battle with a na- 
tional bank. `I see nothing but danger in the at- 
tempt—opinions differ. amongst your best and 
ablest advisers, whether you can now make the 
position good; and if you do not, there is no escape, 
no choice, but in unconditional surrender. 

One word more, sir, to the honorable member 
from South Carolina, and to those to whom this 
portion of -his address is directed. I. understand 
him as making an appeal to the democrats of the 
north, to rally around this sub-treasury scheme, as 
their surest and safest protection against. the op- 
pression of northern capitalists. He tells them 
that they are looked upon as the natural allies of 
the south, because their labor holds the same posi- 
tion to capital in their country, that our slaves hold 
to their owners at the south. 

How these northern democrats may relish the 
doctrines of their new ally, I need venture no pre- 
diction. I doubt whether they can be brought to 
rally around the standard of a leader, who denies 
them any place, even in the common scale ofhu- 
manily. 

Is it upon principles such as these, that the 
northern democracy is invoked to lend their aid to 
the measures contemplated by this bill? These 
are they, I presume, who are appealed to in the 
occasional addresses of certain newspapers, as the 
“ democracy of numbers,” contradistunguished we 
find now from any democracy of mzn—who hold no 
place in the thinking, acting part of the community, 
but are classed as mere dead weight, to be thrown 
at will into either scale of the political balance. 


We were told that. 


If there be any such party in our favored land, 
I thank Heaven that it is unknown. in the quarter 
of the country from whence I come. We have 
there, sir, Iam proud to say, as honest and sturdy 
a race of democrats as ever the sun shone upon. 
Of intelligent, thinking, independent, and free men; 
each doing and acting for himself in all questioas 
of public interest. Having perfect equality - of 
right, and participating to the fullest extent of a 
free citizen, in the direction and control of all pub- 
lic affairs. 

This, sir, is the character of the democracy with 
which I am familiar ; nor I apprehend are our true 
northern democrats of a texture any whit inferior. 
But I desire my constituents at least to know to 
what sort of democracy the merits of this bill are 
addressed by its friends. Not to intelligent and 
‘thinking men, but to a class who are counted 
only by their numbers, and are estimated to have 
no influence in public affairs, save. as a mass, 
holding a certain position toward capital. 

(Mr. Pickens here asked the floor, and was un- 
derstood to say, that he did not lay down the pro- 
position as broadly as was stated by Mr. Mason. 
He meant only to say, that the tendency of the in- 
| stitutions at the north was to organize capital, and 
to make labor tributary to it; and unless such ten- 
dency were checked, would finally reduce labor 
there to a state of vassalage.] 

Having thus given my objections to the passage 
of any law at this time, which has not for one of 
its principal objects a reformation of the currency, 
or, I should more properly say, which will not by 
its operation, lead back the banks to a resumption 
of payment, I- proceed briefly to suggest what my 
opinions are of the ultimate attitude which the 
Government should assume towards these institu- 
tions. Thave no expectation or belief, notwith- 
standing the cry which has been raised against the 
banks, through the press and otherwise, that by any 
action of this Government these institutions can be 
destroyed.. It is not in your power to do so, sir, if 
you would; and, if attempted by any means, direct 
| or indirect, every effort that you could make, would 
eventnate in defeat. They are created by the 
Srarss—are incorporated, and have life given to 
them by their separate law—for their being they 
lean upon the Srares, and are as entirely indepen- 
dent of yon, as you can ever become of them. 
Most of the States have a large moneyed interest 
in their stock, and participate largely in their man- 
agement by the immediate appointment of direc- 
t ors. 

Virginia has an immense fund invested in her 
banks, the income from which is appropriated to 
‘education, to internal improvement, and to other 
favorite objects of her State policy. Besides all 
which, the banks of each State furnish to each the 
entire paper circulation within its borders—a source 
of prot in which the States themselves largely 
participate. For good or for ill then, these banks 
are so closely interwoven now, in all their relations 
with State interests, that they cannot be eradicated, 
even by the power upon which they depend for ex- 
istence. 

They enter largely into, and influence to a great 
extent, all the elements which affect the trade of 
the country; and thus, whether you are connecte d 
with, or divorced from them, whenever trade 
or the course of exchange (in which they largely 
deal) is deranged or injured, your finances will be 
immediately affected. You may be divorced from 
thema mensa, and a vinculis, and should a period 
ever occur again, when there is a general suspen- 
sion of specie payment, your treasury will stop 
payment.in unison with the banks, precisely as it 
has done now; and the only difference between you 
will be, that they will stop payment asa measure 
of precaution, and you from necessity. 

I say, then, emphatically, that the present embar- 
rassed condition of the treasury is not owing to its 
connexion with the banks. You have not new 
money enough to the credit of the Government, in 
all:the banks north of the Potomac put together, 
(the quarter where the principal revenue is col- 
lected,) to carry on the Government for two weeks. 
The treasury is without money ; not because the 
banks have stopped payment, but because its sup- 
plies are cut off. Its revenue is stagnant in the 
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hands of its debtors, and. not in the vaults of, the 
banks. There is money enough due to you, but 
you can’t get it in, and so it is precisely with: the 
banks. You and they are both obliged, being op- 
erated upon by the Same causes, to give time to 
your debtors, and to wait for the reaction of trade, 
the revival of commerce, before you can again get 
afloat. 7 

Neither is this reasoning at all weakened by the 
fact, that you have some five or six millions yet on 
deposite, in the southern and western States, which 
is styled ‘ unavailable”—meaning that you can’t 
command it for use.. You can’t command it, simply 
because you have no use for it in the place where it 
is. In the northern and eastern States, whére you had 
use for money, you have withdrawn it rapidly since 
the suspension, and so you would have done, from 
those south and west, could you have used the 
money at the place where it was. Suppose then, 
that this money, instead of being on deposite in the 
banks, was locked up in sub-treasuries in gold and 
silver. Five or six millions of bullion, is too large 
a sum to be suddenly transferred from one quarter 
of the country to the other, without producing very. 
serious effects upon the trade aud business of those, 
places whence it is taken ; and yet you would have 
no other resource whatever, in order to make it 
“available,” but to bring it away in bulk, trans- 
porting it at heavy cost across the country, from 
the place where it was collected to the place where 
it was wanted. ’ i 

You could not command a-dollar by means of 
exchange ; for the very causes that now make your 
deposite “ unavailable” there, has run up exchange 
to rather more than the expenses of transportation. 
And thus that whole fund, even if now in gold and 
silver, and in sub-treasuries, to boot, would be just 
as unavailable to Government, in the present con- 
dition of the country, as their deposite is, in. the 
banks mentioned. Government would not. at- 
tempt to bring away the metal. The couniry 
would not allow itself to Le thus drained—or if it 
were done, the very operation would open the peo- 
ple’s eyes to the working of the machinery, and all 
would cry out against it. No, sir, if this whole 
« gnavailable fund” in the south and west, were 
now locked up there in gold and silver, sooner than 
encounter the cost and risk of transportation, and 
the clamor that would be raised against it in those 
States, we should go quietly to work, as we are 
now doing, andissue treasury notes to answer in its 
place, until the restoration of trade to its accus- 
tomed channels would allow its being made avail- 
able, by the use of bills of exchange. 

- Treating the banks, then, as they certainly are, 
institutions dependant for their being upon the 
States alone, and yet exercising so. important an 
influence upon the trade and business of the coun- 
try, it becomes us next to inquire what is the best 
and safest relation in which the Government can 
place itself towaid them, to avoid, as far as may 
be, a recurrence of the evils under which we now 
labor. 

In the first place, I see no prior necesstiy, either 
as regards the welfare of the Government or the 
banks, for any connexion between them whatso- 

vey. A sudden and violent separation, such as is 
contemplated by this bill, I havs already said, 
would, in my judgment, be impracticable in the 
present condition of the country. I believe the 
transition (from the state of things which such a 
« divorce” wovld ereate,) would be a national bank, 
as inevitably as from anarchy and confusion, & 
people always seek relief in despotism. 

The process of separation must be gradual after 
itis commenced. And its commencement must 
await the entire recovery of trade, accompanied as 
such recovery will be, by a sound and healihfal 
currency ; that is to say, a currency; SO far as itis 
paper, convertible into specie at will. 

The Government may, I think, under such cir- 
cumstances, and at such time, confine its receipts 
to gold and silver; and withhold its revenue while 
resting between collection and disbursement, from 
all use, whether of banks or others, 

Tam aware that strong objections hold to: keep- 
ing so much money idle, as would remain perma- 
pently on hand, under any system that may be 
adopted. But my decided impression is, neverthe- 
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less, ‘that the patronage and political influences, 
with which its ase by these cerporations must be 
attended, together with the great incentive which it 
offers'to overdealing, are objections far stronger. 
And from ‘such inaction of the public money, I 
should: look for another great practical good. It 
would invite, in the most urgent manner, as a fixed 
policy, a scale of revenue reduced to the lowest 
standard of the most-economical administration. 

And again by confining its receipts to gold and 
silver; the collection of the revente would exer- 
cise a salutary control over the issue: of the State 
banks. It would do so, by presenting at their 
doors, to the extent of that demand, always an in- 
exorable creditor; a cnrb sadly. wanted by the 
banks ‘in their late career. The receipt by Gov- 
ernment of gold and silver only; after the paper 
medium becomes freely and immediately converti- 
ble iato coin, presents nothing inconsistent with the 
position that Government must deal in the same 
currency in which the people deal, because coin, 
and paper, immediately convertible, are substantially 
the same. 

Bat I can see no advantage, and on the contrary, 
a fruitful source of mischief, in making Govern- 
ment officers the keepers of the cash. Place about 
them what guards you may, in the shape of com- 
missioners, inspectors, or whatever else, peculation 
will be endless. There is no security in it, and it 
will involve heavy and unnecessary expense. The 
chief and over-ruling objection, however, is the 
endless source of patronage to which it would give 
rise. Make the machinery as simple as you may, 
and open to view, wherever money is, temptation 
will creep in, and corruption in every form follow- 
ing at its heels. But the money can be safely 
kept, under the most ample security, and freed 
from every objection of patronage or political in- 
fluence, by a simple system of special deposites in 
the State banks—remaining always in specie, the 
separale property of the Government, and paid out 
in kind, upon drafts from the treasury. 

I have thus, sir, stated my objections candidly 
and fairly to this bill. They go more to ils pecu- 
liar machinery, and to the time at which it is 
brought forward, than to its general scope, as a 
measure of State policy in the subject which it is 
inténded to affect. ‘There is no sufficient reason, 
as I have already declared, satisfactory to my mind 
at least, why it should be passed now, at the close 
ofa short and hurried session. And T take leave 
of it, therefore, in the confident hope, that thisgreat 
Subject of the relations between bank and State 
will, ata future day, be presented in such form as 
will unite those counsels which are now so wnhap- 
pily divided. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BAYARD, 


Or Devaware. 

In Senate, October 2, 1837—The bill imposing addi- 
tional duties, as depositaries of the publie moneys, 
on certain officers of the Government, being un- 
der cansideration— 

Mr. BAYARD of Delaware addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. President: No one can be more deeply m- 
pressed with- a sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject now under consideration than myself, consider- 
ing, as I do, that it involves in its consequences the 
welfare of the whole community. In the course of 
the debate which has taken place, many collateral 
matters have been introduced, whieh have diverted 
the attention of the Senate from the res] question, 
to which I wish again to draw its attention, 

The bill now before us proposes three measures; 
the first of which is, to dissolve ali connection with 
the banks; secondiy, to substitute the agency of cer- 
tain officers, thirleea cr fourteen thousand in nam- 
ber, for that of the banks, in keeping the revenues 
of the Government; and thirdly, to receive, after a 
certain period, nothing but gold and silver coin in 
payment of Government dues. The odjects which 
are said to be contemplated as the results of these 
measures, are; first, to secure the Government 
against loss in the keeping of its treasure; and, 
secondly, to provide a currency of gold and silver 

coin, which is declared to be the constitutional cur- 
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rency. The measures. themselves have nothing to 
recommend them beyond their supposed tendency 
to accomplish these objects. Before proceeding, 
however, to the discussion of these maiters, it is 
necessary to havea just and precise conception of 
the objects, the accomplishment of which is said to 


be contemplated. ° 


The first, which respects the fact of security 
against loss in keeping the public treasure, is easily 
understood; but the other, and favorite object, of 
providing a currency of gold and silver coin, Sre- 
quires some explanation. It has been supposed, 
sir, and I confess I entertained the same opinion, 
that some of those who advocate these measures 
were bent on procuring a purely metallic currency 
for the country, to the exciusion of all paper; while 
others were aiming only at a larger infusion of the 
precious metals into the circulating medium, being 
perfectly satisfied that a considerable part of it 
should still consist of convertible paper. I am 
convinced, however, from a closer aitention to what 
has heretofore passed on this subject, that the views 
of all of us are directed merely to the enlargement 
of the metallic portion of the currency, by changing 
the ratio of the mixture of paper and coin, as it 
existed before the suspension of specie payments. 
The case is not, iherefore, rightly presented by the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) when he 
states it to’ be a contest between opposite systems 
of paper and coin; but, in fact, whatever difference 
of. opinion exists in relation to the currency is 
merely as to the relative proportions in which paper 
and coin should compose it. 


No one, at least to my knowledge, Mr, Presi- 
dent, has professed to countenance, much less to 
recommend, an inconvertible paper medium, ex- 
cept, indeed, the Senator from Sonth Carolina, 
(Mr. Cathoun;) who seems to-think that a Govern- 
ment paper is the only safe one. I shall proceed- 
therefore, to show what are the different views en, 
tertained on this subject, and the probable effect 
which the different propositions heretofore made for 
the suppression of notes of a low denomination 
would have upon the currency. The Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) who has taken the lead 
upon this subject of metallic currency, may very 
fairly be taken as the exponent of the views of 
those who are most par-ial to the precions metals. 
His proposition is to suppress all notes under one 
hundred dollars, as appears from the speech deli- 
vered by him.on the 27th January, 1837, on the 
resolution to rescind the: Treasury order, in which 
he cites his speech on the subject of the District 
banks, in the preceding session, as containing his 
views on the subject. The following is an extract 
rom that speech: 

“ Mr. Benton said that the proposed limit of 
twenty dollars for the minimum size of bank notes 
was not an arbitrary assumption or a fanciful de- 
signation; but was a limit ascertained by expe- 
rlence, and proven by results to be the lowest that 
would suffice to accomplish the ends intended; these 
ends are: Ist. T'o re-establish the gold currency. 
2d. To make gold aud silver the common cur- 
rency for all the small dealings of the country. 3d. 
To extend and enlarge the specie basis of the paper 
ercujation. 4th. To save the laboring and small 
dealing part of the community from the effects of 
contractions and expansions from bankissues. 5th. 
To save them from the impositions of counterfeit- 
ers, from losses when banks fail, and from bearing 
the whole burden of the wear and tear of small 
notes. Gth. To save hard money enough in the 
county to make it safe to have such paper cur- 
rency as commerce and large dealings may re- 
quire, ‘These are the objects to be accomplished, 
an less than $20 will have no adequate effect. Far 
better weuld the limit be of $190, as it is nearly 
in France, and where that limit ensures a circula- 
tion of nine-tenihs gold and silver and one-tenth 
paper.” ; 

It thus appears, Mr. President, that the most zea- 
lous advocates of a hard money eurrency do not 
contend for the entire expulsion of paper, but de- 
sire a larger infusion of precious metals into the 
circulating medium. ‘We are all agreed as to the 
odicus and unconstitutional character of a mere 
paper currency, for a mixed currency of coin and 


ayard. t 


convertible paper can not be denominated-a paper 
currency. The different views, then, which are 
entertained as to the ratio of this mixture of paper 
and coin in the circulating medium, may be-re- 
duced to three classes: first, of those who, with the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) are in favor 
of a suppression of bank notes under $100. Se- 
condly, of those who, with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rives,) are in. favor of a suppression 
of all notes under $20; and thirdly, of those who 
are of opinion that the suppression of all notes 
under $10 will be sufficient to ensure a. due pro- 
portion of coin in the circulation. Before pro- 
ceeding to my argument, Í think. it important.to 
the perfect comprehension of the matter, that we 
should first settle, as. nearly as practicable, the 
effect which would be produced. upon the-actual 
currency of the country bythe adoption of either 
of the above suggestions. Fortunately,. sir, we 
are nut withont tho means of doing so The re- 
port of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury upon the 
condition of the State banks, made at: the last ses- 
sion of Congress, in that part of it which relates 
tothe banks in the State of New York, furnishes 
some data for that purpose. I take the instance 
of the New York currency, because’ it is the only 
one, the component parts of which are stated, and, 
I presume that those facts which are found to be 
true in relation to the paper part of that currency, 
will be found to be nearly so in relation to 
the paper part of the currency. of the .whole 
country, although it is very pfobablg that a 
difference, more or less considerable, may. be 
found to exist in the currency of some par- 
ticular States. But so far as my argument is 
concerned, it is of no consequence whether the 
statement be precissly accurate or not; the object 
being to give some definite idea of the practical 
effect of those views. In that report the entire 
paper currency, on the Ist of January, 1836, of the 
State of New York, is stated to be $21,123,089, 
which, with the sum of $4,000,000, the probable 
amount of the coin in circulation, would make 
the entire currency of paper and coin about 
$25,000,000. It appears from that report, that the 
whole number of bank notes in circulation of the. 
denomination of $100 and upwards, amounted to 
$5,230,200, which is about one-fifth of the whole. 
currency; that the whole number of notes in cire- 
culation of the denomination of $20 and npwards, 
amounted to. the sum of nearly $8,000,000, or 
about one-third of the whole currency; and. that 
the whole number of notes in. circulation. of the 
denomination of $10 and upwards, amounted to 
the sum of $12,265,765, or about onc-half’ of, the 
entire currency. It will follow, then, that to sup- 
press ali notes under $100 would give four parts of 
coin, and one of paper, of the whole currency; 
while the suppression of all notes under, $20 would 
give two paris of coin and one of’ paper, and the 
suppression of all notes under $10 woeld give a 
currency one-half of coin, and the other of paper. 

It is of no consequence to my argument whether 
these ratios be exactly correct; it is sutticient if 
they be an approximation to the truth. Let us 
thea apply them to the whole currency of the 
United Stares, and observe the result, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
repert on the state of the finances, made at the 
commencement of the last session of Congress, esti- 
mated the entire currency of the United States on 
the Ist of Decemher, 1836, to be $148,000,000, of 
which $120,000,000 were paper, and $23,000,000 
coin. As it is necessary to. take some specific 
amount for the purpose of caleulation, we will take 
that to he the actual amount of the entire currency 
of the conntry. The effect upon that currency, of 
the proposition to suppress all notes under $100, 
would, from the analogy of the New York cur- 
rency, be, to give us $118,409,000 of coin, and 
$29,600,000 of paper, as the relative preportions. 
The propositos to suppress all notes under $20. 
would give nearly $99,000,000 of coin, ‘and 
$49,000,090 of paper; while that to suppress all 
notes under $10 would give $74,000,000 of coin, 
and $74,000,000 of paper. This view of the mat- 
ter is entirely distinct from the question of how 
much coin it is proper for the banks to keep. in 


their vaults as the bases of their paper circulation, - 
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and which experience would seém to indicate to be 
about one-third. : 

Now, sir, I propose to show that, whether the 
object be to increase the ratio of the mixture of 
coin in the whole circulation as it existed on the 
Ist of December last, or to provide an exclusive 
metallic currency, the measures now proposed by 
the bill before us will not only. not promote that 
object, but defeat it altogether. ‘To do this, it is 
only necessary to advert to a few simple principles, 
which are established laws of currency. The pur- 
pose of a currency being to effect thé aggregate 
payments of the nation, a given amount in value; 
less than the amount of those payments, but having 
a proportionate relation to. them, is necessary for 
that purpose. It is also true that gold and silver 
are the standards of value over the whole world, 
and are, at the same time, objects of commerce 
and materials of currency. From these facts 
results a law of mixed currency, that paper will 
expel the coin unless it be restrained in its nu- 
merical amount and denomination. Of this fact 
abundant evidence may be found in the history of 
every civilized nation. But, sir, I will not trouble 
the Senate by. referring to the elementary writers 
as authorities upon that point. I shall content 
myself with authorities neafer home. I mean to 
forage in the enemy’s country; and I will cite 
one, which I presume will be satisfactory, not 
only to the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) 
but to those also who are most zealous on the 
subject of the gold and silver coin, being no other 
than the speech of that Senator upon than the Dis- 
trict. banks, delivered in the session of 1835-36, to 
whieh I have before referred, and from which I 
now read the following extract: 

“ The great evils of a small paper currency are, 
1. To banish gold and silver; 2. To encourage 
counterfeiting; 3. To destroy the standard of values; 
4. To throw the burdens and the evils of the 
paper system upon the. laboring and small dealing 
part of the community. . The instinct of banks to 
sink their circulation to the lowest denomination 
of notes which can be forced upon the community 
is a trait in the system universally proved to exist 
wherever banks of circulation have been permitted 
to give a currency to a country, and the effect of 
that instinct has always been to banish gold and 
silver. Whenthe Bank of England was chartered 
in the year 1694, it could issue no note less 
than £100 sterling; {that amount was gradually 
reduced. by the persevering efforts of the bank to 
£50; then to £20; then to £15; then to £10; and at 
last to £5; and, finally, to £2 and £1. Those de- 
nominations were not reached until the year 1797, 
or until.ene hundred and three years after the ins 
stitution of the bank; and as the several reductions 
in the size of the notes and the consequent increase 
of paper currency took place, gold became more and 
more scarce; and, with the issue of £1 and £2 notes, 
it totally disappeared from the country This effect 
was foretold by all political economists, and esne- 
cially by Mr. Burke, then aged and retired from 
public life, who wrote from his retreat to Mr. Can- 
ning, to say to Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, these 
prophetic words: ‘If this bill for the £1 and £2 


notes is permitted to pass, we shall never see ano- . 


ther guinea in England.’ The bill did pass, and 
the prediction was fulfilled; for another guinea, 
half guinea, or sovereign, was seen in England for 
circulation until the bill was repealed two-and- 
twenty years afterwards.” om 
`: The report of the New York bank commission- 
ers, made on the 23d of January, 1836, is to the 
same effect, showing that the practical experience 
of our own country corresponds with that of Eng- 
gland. The commissioners say: i 

“The measures adopted at the last session of the 
Legislature for the suppression of the small bank 
notes have, so-far as they have yet gone into opera- 
tion, occasioned as little inconvenience as was to 
have been expected. The effects of the change 
were not sensibly felt wntil about the Ist of Septem- 
ber; and since that time a large amount of specie 
has been put into circulation, which will be very 
much increased after the issnes of the three dollar 
notes shall have ceased. Our Canadian neighbors, 
however, circulate avery large amountofsmall bank 
notes, which are taken as freely on the adjoining 


frontier of: this State, as-our. own. notes..or specie. 


In a considerable portion of St, Lawrence county, 
where the intercourse of the inhabitants is chiefly 
with Canada, the law is entirely disregarded. It is 
more or less so in the counties bordering upon Ver- 
mont, in the extreme western counties, and in the 
city of New York. . It will be found impossible, 
we apprehend, to enforce the law effectually, so 
long as the small notes are issued by the banks of 
the adjoining States.” l 

There can, therefore, I think, sir, be no doubt 
upon this point, that it is the inflexible law of a 
mixed currency of paper and coin, that the cheaper 
material supplants the more costly one, and that 
the only mode by which you can secure a proper 
admixture of coin is by the suppression of the 
small votes. Iam thus particular as to this prac- 


` tical trath, becanse upon it is based the whole struc- 


ture of my argument. I have before stated that 
the whole currency of the country is assumed to bé 
what it was on the Ist of December last, as ap- 
pears from the Secretary’s report, $148,000,000, of 
which . $28,000,000 was coin, and $120,000,000 
bank notes. The Government furnishes the coin; 
the banks furnish the paper part of the currency. 
Weare.all agreed that, to constitute a sound cur- 
rency, there should be a larger. admixture of the 
precious metals. Those who are in favorof the 
suppression of notes under $10, wish, as I have 
shown, to raise the amount of coin in circulation 
from $28,000,000 to $74,000,000; those in favor of 
the. suppression of notes under $29, to raise the 
amount of coin to $99,000,000; and the Senator 
from Missouri, and. all who think with him, that 
all notes under $100 should be suppressed, wish to 
raise that amount to $118,000,000. And yet, sir, 
what means do. they now propose to take in order 
to accomplish this purpose? Why, sir, to separate 
the Government from the banks! To divorce the 
Government from the banks! To leave the banks 
to themselves! ~The Senator says, they. have fallen 
into the. sea, and he will not assist to angle them 
out!. And this, too, after we have been told by the 
Senator himself, aud the proposition is undcubted- 
ly true, ‘:that the instinct of banks to sink their cir- 
culation to the lowes: denomination of notes which 
can be forced upon the community, is a trait in the 
system—and the effect of that instinct has always 
been to banish: gold and silver.” No, sir, you can 
not leave the banks to themselves; you can not di- 
voree the Goverement from them! You must 
watch over and regulate them, if yon mean to ac- 
complish the object which you profess to have in 
view, namely, the improvement of the currency. 

- But it is said that, by requiring payments to the 
Government to be made in coin, you will compel 
its circulation. Well, sir, to what extent do you 
compel that circulation? To the extent only of the 
amount that is absolutely necessary to effect those 
payments. The President tells us in his message 
that the amonnt of coin which would be necessary 
for that purpose is about $10,600,000. Then, I 
say, in the event of the non-resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, your currency would con- 
sist of $138,090,000 of paper, and, what is worse, 
of inconvertible paper, without a limit to its ex- 
tension; and of $10,000,000 of coin, an1 that coin 
would be confined to the channel of Government 
receipts and Government payments. The cur- 
rency would submit to the force you put upon it, 
jast to the extent of that force, and no-further. 
Your action would resemble in its effect a proyiso 
to a general law, which is a restraint only to the 
extent of the proviso; and your coin would circu- 
late only in the channel which you had dug out 
for it. If, on the other hand, the banks shonld 
resume specie payments, and the currency should 
be again composed, as it was on the first of 
December last, of $28,000,000 of coin, and 
$ 120,600,000 of paper, then I say, sir, that as there 
would be specie, more than enough, in circulation, 
to answer the payments of the Government, the 
measure of demanding payment in coin would 
have no tendency whatever to increase the amount. 
The reason of all this is apparent, and is to be 
found in the fact which I have stated, that paper 
will banish coin from circulation unless restrained, 
and will always do so up to the point of that re- 
straint. 


| 


-But it isnot necessary to res 
tive reasoning iñ proof of these 
have now, sir, in the present state Ol S; 

most positive proof of their truth. Does fot the 
Government at this moment demand payment of’ 
its dues, of ‘its duties, its postages, and its sales of 
public lands, in coin? And yet does that coin enter 
into the general circulation? . {s it not confined eù- 
tirely to. Government debtors and Government 
creditors, to those who consume the revenues and 
those who‘ pay them? I say, then, sir, that the 
result of your measure is this, and th's only, to 
secure coin as the currency for the Government, and 
leave paper as the currency of the people. Tt is no 
unusual thing, Mr. President, to see those at the’ 
head of the Government profess cne thing and do 
another. 

`I come now to the consideration of my second 
proposition, which is, that Congress is bound to. 
furnish a sound currency of coin and convertible 

‘paper for the people of the United States. To any 
one read in the history of this country, and in the 
text of the Constitution, it would seem strange that 
it should be deemed necessary’ to formally prò- 
pound such a proposition, much more so to prove’ 
it, But the peculiar tone of the Message, and the 
doctrines of some of the supporters of the admin- 
istration on this floor, would lead one to suppose 
that the Constitution had been formed, and the Go- 
vernment created, for no o'her purpose than to. 
take care of itself. Is it then, true, sir, thar this 
Government was created merely that Martin Van 
Boren might be President, and enjoy the dignity 
and emoluments of his office; that you, sir, should 
be Vice President, and. we Senators of the United 
States, with the privilege of franking our leters 
and receiving a per diem of eight dollars in gold 
and silver? Was that the end and purpose of all 
the anxious deliberation of that bana’ of patriots 
who asseinbied in Philadelphia to form the Consti- 
tution, and of the cession, in that instrument, on 
the part of the States, of almost all the high attri- 
butes of sovereignty?’ I had hitherto thought the 
object had been “ to promote the general welfare 
of the people of the United States.” I was tanght 
to think that the powers of this Government were 
trasts for the benefit of the pecple, and that the end 
and object of the Constitution was to promote their 
welfare. Itseems, however; sir, that those who ad- 
minister the Government read that instrament dif- 
ferently, and have come to the enlightened, pro- 
found, liberal, and statesmanlike conclusion, that 
the Government was created merely for their bene- 
fit, and that the people have n» part or Jot in the 
field of its operations. Lei us. ‘then, examine for. 
a moment the soundness of this opinion, so far at 
least as the currency is concerned, that being the 
matter immediately under consideration. 

Every one familiar with the history of the revo- 
lutionary war, knows that we came out of that 
conflict with a ruined commerce and a debased 
currency of inconverible paper; that the States 
refused to confer on the old Congress the power to 
levy duties on imports, and were unable to enjoy 
the benefit of that indirect mode of taxation them- 
selves. That if New York, for instance, sought to 
raise a revenue from her commerce, New Jersey 
interfered and defeated her plans by throwing open 
her ports, That, in the same manner, the com- 
mercial regulations of Penusyivania were at the 
mercy of the State of Delaware, and were, in fact, 
frustrated by the legislation of that State; and so 
of the other States. In the hopeless imbecility of 
commercial enterprise which grew cut of this con- 
dition of things, the people saw the necessity of a 
General Government, which should have the 
power to regulate commerce, and provide a uni- 
form and sound currency for the country. The 
main andimmediate inducement for the formation 
of the prescat form of Government was the desire 
to eseape from these distresses and embarrassments 
which, from their all-pervading character, could 
only ke cured by a National Government. Hence 
we find that she express power is given in the Con- 
siitition to regulate commerce, as well as the ex- 
press power to regulate the standards of value and 

uanuty, which are the legs of commerce. 

I shall not, sir, after the luminous and powerful 
argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
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Webster,) upon this power to regulate commerce, 
attempt to say any thing in illustration or support 
of it.. I would not be chargeable with attempting 
“ the wasteful and ridiculous excess of adding per- 
fume to the rose, or gilding refined gold,” but -will 
content myself with remarking, that one might 


fairly conciude thal, as commerce in modern times į 


is no longer carried ch by barter, but is conducted, 
in its minuter details, by means of money, and, in 
its larger operations, by the commercial currency 
“of bills of exchange and promissory noes, the 
power to regulate.commerce gives the right to re- 
gulate the means by which it is condacied. 
ceed, therefore, to consider other provisions of the 
Constitution. My proposition is, that Congress is 
bound to furnish a sound currency of coin and con- 
vertible paper for the people of the United States. 
I say of coin and convertible paper, for I consider 
the latter as equivalent to coin in the matter of cur- 
rency. If, therefore, any one should be of opinion 
that Congress is bound to furaish an entire metallic 
currency, that opinion does not weaken the strength 
of my argument, the views which I am about to 
present being applicable to both positions. 

In the first place, the power is given to Congress 
“to coin money.” For what purpose is money to 
be coined? Not that it may be melted down, and 
manufactured into plate ; not that it may be export- 
ed, and pass into foreign mints, to assume some 
other form, or receive some other impression; nor 
that it may be hoarded as a matter of curiosity or 
avarice; but that it may be used for the purpose 
for which coined money is used, namely, the cur- 
rency or circulating medium of the country. I say 
of the country, because, as the power is a trust for 
the general welfare, its execution must have refer- 
ence to the end of its existence. In the second 
place, Congress is authorized to punish the offence 
“ of counterfeiting the current coin of the United 
States.” In the third place, the Slates are prohi- 
bited from coining moi e; ; and, in the fourth place, 
nothing “ but gold and silver coin” can be made a 

~ gender in payment of debts. As the great business 
-of currency is to pay debts, and Congress has the 
exclusive power of furnishing the coin in which 
alone those debts can be legally paid, it follows 
that itis their constitutional duty to furnish such 
currency of coin, or, what is equivalent, of con- 
vertible paper; for, if they do not furnish it, no 
other power can ; and the whole business of society 
must be suspended. The purpose of currency is 
to make the aggregate payments of the country, 
and its amount in value has reference to the 
amount of those payments, At the same time, 
every payment pre-sapposes an antecedent debt, 
though it exists but for a moment; and it is Con- 
gress alone that can furnish the legal means of 
making those payments. 

What, then, sir, is the consequence of the exis- 
fence of this power, and this constitutional duty as 
regards the existing condition of the currency of 
this country, composed, as it is assumed to be, of 
coin furnished by the Government, and paper far- 
nished by the banks? What, I ask, is the conse- 
quence of the existence of that daty on the part of 
this Government? Why, sir, clearly, the obliga- 
tion so to regulate the issues of paner by the banks 
as to ensare its convertibility at all times into coin, 
and thus to provide a suund currency of coin and 
convertible paper for the people. If it be the duty 
of Congress to furnish either a metallic currency, 
or a mixed currency of coin and convertible paper, 
which is equivalent to a metallic currency for the 
purpose of business, then it is bound te guard 
against whatever may tend to defeat the perfor- 
mance of iis duty; and I have already shown that 
it is the tendency of banks to extend their issues of 
paper, which has the effect of banishing the coin 
from circulation. If Congress does not regulate 
the issues of bank paper, then the banks control 
the power of Congress over the currency, and in- 
volve it in the violation of a constitutional duty. 
‘You can not, then, abandon the banks to themselves 
without being recreant to that duty. You must 
watch over them, and regulate their issues of 
paper, or else they defeat one of the great purposes 
for which this Government was created. As mat- 
ters stand al present, you are bound to cause them to 
return to specie payments, and afterwards, by your 


I pro-. 


` parental care, to guard against another sùspension. 


This duty I have expressed in: the phrase “ to pro- 
vide a sound currency,—that is, a currency free 
from the danger of degenerating into inconvertible 
paper. As to the question of the proportion of the 
precious metals which may be necessary to ensure 
that result, some difference of opinion may and 
does exist. Ihave already explained the different 
views entertained on that. subject; but all are 
agreed that ‘for that purpose there should be a 
larger infusion of coin into the circulation than 
existed at the time of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. i 

Then, sir, I ask, if you must watch over the 
State banks and regulate their issues of paper, why 
nat use them as fiscal agents? The Senator froin 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) proposes to do so. I shall 
vote, Mr. President, for the amendment, though I 
am free to say I do not think it the best that could 
be offered. 

It is generally conceded that the currency, what- 
ever it is, snould be of uniform value, since the 
Constitution provides that all taxes and duties shall 
be uniform, which could not be the case if that in 
which they are paid is not of uniform value. The 
plan of the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) is 
defective in two particulars: First, that it does not 
secure uniformity of value to the paper part of the 
currency, from the fact of its not being able to 
command general confidence; and, secondly, that 
it dees not control the issues cf paper from all the 
banks. It attempts to persuade by insufficient in- 
ducements, instead of compelling the deposite banks 
to limit their issues of paper money by suppressing 
all notes under a certain denomination. But its 
radical defect is, that its operation is confined to 
the deposite banks, instead of reaching all the 
banks of the country. For, sir, I have already 
shown from the report of the New York Bank 
Commissioners, that the measure of suppressing 
the small notes, with a view to the improvement 
of the currency, will always be ineffectual, uniess 
it be general. Thatif any banks are suffered to 
issue small notes, they will circulate and exclude 


the coin, notwithstanding other banks may be pro-7 


hibited from doing so. To perfect his plan, a 
Bank of the United States is indispensable to give 
that uniformity of value to the paper part of the 
currency which can result alone from general con- 
fidence, and is proper as the milder means of 
regulating the issues of bank paper. 

From what has been said, it is apparent that it is 
the constitutional duty of Congress to regulate the 
issues of bank netes, which can only be done iti 
ene of two ways, either by means of a Bank of the 
United States, or by means of a stamp duty on the 
notes. As to a Bank of the United States, it is out 
of the question at this time, and I am free to say, 
sir, that I consider it altogether inexpedient, in a 
political point of view. For I hold it to be ex- 
tremely unwise in a Government constitnted like 
ours to attempt to force public opinion. No sys- 
tem can be successfully administered which is re- 
pugnant to the public will; and itit sufficient for 
me, in this instance, that there is strong reason to 
believe that the majority of the people are opposed 

i I have no constitutional seru- 


toa national bank. 
ples on the subject; on the contrary, i believe that 
it is necessary and proper as a fiscal agent of the 
Government, and ihe most gentle and effectual 
means of furnishing a sound and uniform eurrency 
to the conniry, composed, as I have before stated, 
of coin and convertible paper. But, sir, I will not 
consent to vote for such an institution, until I am 
satisfied that it is not repugnant to the wishes and 
feelings of the majority of the people. There js 
no other mode of suppressing the small notes, in 
the absence of a Bankof the United States—I mean, 
of course, by the actioa, direct or indirect, of this 
Government—than a resort to the taxing rower, 
by impesing a stamp duty on them. To this thera 
can not, I presume, be any ecnstituticnal objection, 
asitis an express power, justified in its use by the 
great object of promoting the general welfare, but 
in this instance used to sustain and entorce another 
express power and high constitutional duty, of su p- 


plying the country with a sound currency of coin or - 


us equivalent. 
In advocating the now favorite measure of the 


Government, its supporters, who were lately such 
zealous friends of the State banks, lauding. them 
for their fidelity, and magnifying and blazoning 

- the extent of their Services, have now become théir 
bitter adversaries, villifying them with opprobrious 
epithets, and denouncing them in the most harsh 
and unmeasured terms. “Why this hostility to their 
recent friends? In his last message to Congress, in 
December, 1836, President Jackson uses this jan- 
guage: $ 

“Experience continues to realize the expecta- 
tions entertained as to the capacity of the State 
banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the 
Government, at the time of: the removal of the de- 
posites.” 

After stating the amount of transfers made by 
the banks for the Government, he proceeds to say: 

“These enormous amounts of money first men: 
tioned have been transferred with the greatest 
promptitude and regularity; and the rates at which 
the exchanges have been negotiated, previously to 
the passage of the deposite law,- were generally 
below those charged by. the Bank of the United 
States. Independently of these services, which are 
far greater than those rendered by the United 
States Bank and its twenty-five branches, a nume 
ber of the deposite banks have, with a commenda- 
ble zeal to aid in the improvement of the currency, 
imported from abroad, at their own expense, large 
sums of the precious metals for coinage and circu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his report at the 
same session, speaking of the deposite banks, says. , 

“ft is a source of high satisfaction to be able -to 
add, that while so selected and employed, not a 
single dollar was lost to the Government by any of 
them, nor a single failure occurred to transfer 
promptly and pay out satisfactorily the public mo- 
ney entrusted to their custody. Nor is it believed 
that the domestic exchanges of the conniry were 
ever lower or more regular than during that 
period.” 

What is principally wanting in every young 
country is capital, by which alone its resources can 
be fully developed, and the want of which, for a 
long time, caused the subjugation of the infant 
manufactures of this country by those of Great Bri- 
tain. It was its vast capital, manufacturing and 
commercial, which enabled Great Britain to con- 
tend, single-handed and successfully, against. the 
gigantic power of Napoleon, whose wild and law- 
less ambition sought to place its yoke on the neck 
of the civilized world; whose imperial standard was 
planted amidst the orange groves of the South and 

t he snows of the North, and whosc cormorant ap- 
petite for dominion would have gorged not only 
provinces and kingdoms, but whole continents. It 
was to the indomitable spirit and vast resources of 
that great and magnanimeus nation that the conti- 
nent of Europe was indebted for its emancipation 
from the thraldom of universal monarchy; and it is 
to its all-pervading capital and industry that Great 
Britain is now indebted for its control over the 
commercial exchanges of the world. 

These banks, which are now so much abused, 
have supplied, to an immense extent, that want of 
capital in this country, and at this moment furnish, 
for the employment of its industry and develop- 
ment of its resources, more than $200,000,000, 
The actual capital paid in, according to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
the banks, was, on the first of January, 1836, 
$251,857,292, while. their loans and discounts 
amounted to $457,556,089; making, for all the 
purposes of business, an effective increase of capi- 
tal to the extent of the difference between those 
amounts, namely, $205,648,788. This immense 
sum, at an average commercial profit of ten per 
cent. would yield to the country an annual income 
of more than $20,009,000. 

The deposite banks themselves, which are de- 
nounced as having been guilty of the grossest 
treachery towards the Government, have done 
wonders. According to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, presented at this session, they 
have, in the space of five and a half months, be- 
tween the first of March and fifteenth of Au- 
gust, collected from their debtors the sum of 
$40,689,862; and, in the same time, paid off 
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$26,792,006 of public deposites; while their imme- 
diate liabilities donot bear to their immediate 


means a-mach larger ratio than two and a quarter . 


to one, leaving the entire debt due to them from 
the community for loans and discounts as a security 
for the difference. f 
Banks, Mr. President, are not the authors of 
commercial distress, although it is true they may, 
and often do, feed that appetite for speculation 
“which leads to it. 
ordinarily connected with the quantity or nature of 
the currency of the country; it results from -the 
want of capital for the time being, not from the re- 
dandancy or from the want of currency, much less 
from the nature of that currency, whether metallic 
‘or mixed. It occurs in all countries, with every 
‘description of currency, paper, metallic, and mixed. 
Tt is the result of that love of gain which stimulates 
‘the enterprise of the merchant, and broods over 
the projects of the speculator; which leads the one 
to search in. foreign climes for those subjects of 
commerce which are to be distributed for consump- 
tion, and causes the other to dam up the streams of 
‘supply, with a view to the augmented profits of an 
unsatisfied demand, which prevails most where 
there is most freedom of thought and action, and 
which ends in those commercial orgasms which, 
with periodical’ occurrence, prostrate for a time 
all commercial energy, by impairing all commer- 
cial confidence. > 
The President, in his late Message, with a sort 
of twilight perception of ihe truth, speaks at one 
moment of the redundancy of credit, and at another 
of the redundancy of circulation, as the cause of 
the present commercial. embarrassments.. There 
can be no redundancy of circulation where the 
paper ofa mixed currency is convertible. If the 
paper is not wanted for the purpose of currency, it 
is returned to the beaks. That the fact is so, the 
elementary principles of the science of political 
economy would teach us 
abundant evidence of its truth in the bank reports. 
Thus we find, by the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the last Session, upon the state of 
the finances, that while, on the Ist day of January, 
1836, the gross amount of notes issued by the 
banks was $140,000,000, the amount in circulation 
was only $§108,000,000 ; making a difference of 
32,000,000, which had been returned to them, and 
remained in their hands. Here I might advert to 
that inaccuracy in matters of fact which prevails 
in the President’s Message, and which has been 
so fully and ably exposed by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. King,) in other particulars, and 
which is manifested likewise in relation to this very. 
matter of the currency. - The Message states the 
amount of paper circulation to have been $140,- 
000,000 on the Ist of January, 1836, when, in 
truth, that was the amount of notes issued, but of 
which $32,090,000 had been withdrawn from cir- 
ewation. The error is the more inexcusable, be- 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury, in his last 
annual report on the finances, made at the former 
session, in that part of it which treats of the mint 
and currency, explicitly states the fact, and distin- 
guishes between the gross amount of -notes issued 
and the a¢tual circulation. The present commer- 
cial distress, the first symptoms of which were ex- 
hibited in'New Orleans, in the failure of several 
commercial houses there for an immense amaount, 
owes its existence, without doubt, to the wild spirit 
of speculation which was. prevailing throughout 
the country, and to the employment of the banking 
capital of the country in enterprises which were 
not of a commercial character, but, being in their 
nature permanent investments, were, in effect, dead 
loans, and therefore hostile to the interest and 
purposes of banking. The case of the planters of 
Mississippi is a complete illustration of the whole 
subject. ` They were in the habit of receiving, on 
loan, large sums of money, with which they pur- 
chased lands and negroes, and pledged their crops 
for the gradual repayment. This was done by 
drawing bills of exchange on the merchant in New 
Orleans; and. these bills, being accepted, were 
afterwards discounted by the banks. The planters, 
from. the fall in the price of their great staple, cot- 
ton, were unable to furnish the merchant with the 
means of paying these bills when they came to 


Nor, sir, is commercial distress ` 


; bat we -have daily and . 
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maturity, and the merchant, on his part, not hav- 
carry on his other operations 

and meet these demands, fails; which disastér 
deranges and mars the whole web of conimercial 
affairs. a f 
When peopie engaged in large commercial ope- 
tations, and enjoying a vast and almost unbounded 
credit, suddenly fail, a shock is given to public 
confidence in all men of business, which for a time 
breaks the charmed circle of credit, and the com- 
mercial werld falls into a sort of syncope, from the 
Suspended action of the great principle of its vitali- 
ty, commercial confidence. It may be true that the 


| reat increase of banking capital led to this spirit 


of speculation, and to these entefprises and employ- 
ments, which, not being of a commercial nature, 
ought not to have been undertaken on the faith of 
banking capital. Yet who, I ask, is responsible for 
that increase of banks? Who bui the past adri- 
nistration, that, in its lawless act of thé removal of 
the deposites, and the subsequent destruction of the: 
Bank of the United Slates, gave at once an apology, 
as well as treated a seeming, if not real, necessity 
for the creation of new banks in every State of the 
Union? Let it never be forgotten, that in the year 
1830, the second year of the administration of An- 
drew Jackson, there were but 330 banks, with an 
estimated capital of $145, 192,268, as appears from 
the Secretary’s report at the last session upon the 
subject of the banks; and that, in the last year 
of his administration, on the Ist of December, 
1836, there were 677 banks, with 146 branches, 
and an authorized capital of 378,421,168. 

The immediate cause of the suspension of specie 
payments, which commenced in New York, the 


| great commercial emporium of the country, was, 
; no doubt, the unfavorable condition of the foreign 
; exchange, growing out of the debt which had been 


incurred to Great Britain, cf forly of fifty millions 
Not possessing the means of paying 
that debt in the products of the country, nor being 
able to- procure ‘a postponement of iis payment, 
the specie of the country was required for that 
purpose, as the only article of commerce, which, 
having universal value, is. the only one which is 
every where exchangeable for all other commodi- 
ties; and the kanks, as the largest depositories of 
that article, were called upon to fumish it. But 
what was their condition? They had been crippled 
in their resources for the supply of that article by 
the drain which had been made on the east to- 
wards the west, by the last measure of the admi- 
nistration—the Specie circular—which had the 
effect, as was most ably and satisfactorily establish- 
ed by the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. King,) of 
removingit, contrary to all the laws of tradeand of 
common sense, from the place where it was wanted, 
to the place where it was of no immediate use, and 
from whence, in’ the nature of things, it must be 
forced ultimately to return. But in the mean lime 
the mischief is done. The banks of New York, 
not being able to supply the demand thus created, 
and perceiving that it must end in the absiraction 
from their vaulis of every dollar of their coin, 
which would have been attended with a compulso- 
ry suspension of specie payments from absolute 
want of means, and accompanied with the entire 
prostration of their credit, they determined, by an 
immediate suspension of specie payments, to save 
that credit, and avoid the stock which its desirne- 
tion would have given to the whole community, 
Their suspension, in the nature cf things, led to 
the same measure throughout the county. it is 
thus, I conceive, sir, most apparent, that if the 
commercial distress of this ceuntry be owing to 
the increase of banks and banking capital as the 
proxir cause, the past administration has been 
the remote cause, the cause causens of the whole 
difficulty; and that it is equally clear, that if the im- 
mediate cause of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments was ihe state of foreign exchange, and the 
demand for specie, the remote cause was the 
Specie circular of General Jackson. We might 


te 
Late 


here be tempted to exclaim “ quam parva sapientia j 


regitur mundus!” The people of this country have 
had a lesson, and a severe one, in the throes and 
convulsions to which it has been subjected under 
the past administration, never again to trust the 
helm of Government to the hands of any man 
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who is not possesšed of the competent seintiiene 
and training of civil life: and. that it 18 not sufi- 
cient that a man should enjoy the reputation of 
honesty and common sense to entitle him to claim 
from the American people the imporiant. trust of 
presiding over their welfare, without any familari- 
ty with the complicated interests of a commercial 
and civilized community. ; 

But why, sir, Lask again, this hostility to the latè 
deposite banks? Why this new experiment? Iwill 
tell you, sir, There must be some new réitle, somé 
new straw, to please and ticléle the grown children 
of this nation. Í recollect ¿nce hearing it said that 
when the Count Survilliers, the brother of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, was introduced -1@ President 
Jackson, the latter distinguished individual said to 
the Count, “I have always, sir, taken your illus- 
trious brother for my model in war.” This, to be 
sue, was very modest; and if one should be dise 
posed to think that, there. was some diference 
between the campaigns of Italy and those of-a 
Creek or Seminole war, between the invasion of 
Russia and that of Florida, yet it should be obs 
served. that the remark does not import equality; 
but merely imitation; and we All know that a copy 
may be mofe or less humble, according to the 
nieahs and abilities of the artist. Bat let us see 
whether this admiration of the great original may 
not have led to the adoption of some of his maxims 
of civil government. I remember, sir, once coming 
across à passage in one of the works of that cele- 
brated woman, Madame de Stael, whieh gives a 
slight sketch of the character and policy of thé 
Emperor; and I remember, too, that upon recently 
reading it, I was strack with some points of fesem 
blance in the character and policy of the two men. 
The friends of the late President, who knew him 
best, will judge how far the resemblance holds; but 
it seems to me that the passage may be regarded as 
a sibylline oracle of the events of the last eight 
years, It may be found in her little work entitled 
“Ten Years’ Exile,” and runs thus, in the English 
translation of that work:. < 

‘< While we have seen the Christian Kings take 
two confessors to examine their consciences more 
narrowly, Bonaparte chose two ministers, one of 
the old and other of the new regime, whose busi» 
ness it was to place at his disposal the Machiaves 
lian means of two opposite systems. Ín all his 
nominations, Bonaparte fellowed nearly the same 
rule of taking, as it may be said, now from the 
right and now from the lef; that is to say, chaos 
ing alternately his officers among the aristocrats 
and among the Jacobins. The middle party, that 
of the friends of liberty, pleased him less than all 
others, composed as it was of the small number of 
persons who, in France, had an opinion of their 
own. He liked much better to have to do with 
persons who were attached to royalist interests, or 
who had become stigmatized by popular excesses. 
He even went so far as to wish to name as a 
counsellor of stale a conventionalist, sullied with 
the vilest crimes of the days of terror; but he was 
diverted from it by the shuddering ef those who 
world have had to sit along with him. Bonaparte 
would have been delighted to have given that 
shining proof that he could regenerate as well as 
confound every thing. What particularlarly cha- 
racterizes the Government of Bonaparte is, his pro- 
fonnd contempt for the intellectual riches of human 
nature: virtue, mental dignity, religion, enthusiasm 
—these are in his eyes the eternal enemies of the 
Continent, to make use of his favorite expression; 
he would reduce man to force and cunning, and de- 
signale every thing else as folly and stupidity. The 
English particularly irrita him, as they haye 
found the means of being honest, as well as suc~ 


cessful-—a ihing which Bonaparie would have us 


čo not believe that when Bonaparte put him- 
self atthe head of affairs, he had formed the plan 
of usiversal monarchy; but I believe that his sys 
tem was what. he himself described it a few days 
after the 18th Brumaire, to one of his friends: 
Something new must be done every three monihs to 
captivate the tmogtnation of the French nation; with 
them, whoever stands still is ruined.” 

We observe, sir, in the course of the late admi- 
nistration, the same system of fusion. First a litde 
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dethocracy, and then a little federalism, until we 
are served up in the end with a ragout of both, 
but so'artfully compounded and seasoned, that fhe 
original ingredients are no longer to be discovered. 
This leads me to say a word or two as to the ori- 
gin of this piebald party. It took ils rise more 
from individual interests and private views—from 
partialities and antipathies, than from any other 
cause. 
- The old parties into which the country had been 
so long divided had ceaséd to have any practical 
existence under the administration of Mr. Monroe. 
All the great measures of federal policy had been 
adopted by their opponents. The navy, a Bank 
of the United States, internal improvements, the 
system of Hght-houses and harbors—all ‘had be- 
come favorite measures with the dominant party; 
and there remained little to struggle about but ab- 
stract ductrines of construction, which had not suf- 
‘ficient interest with the multitude to sustain the 
zeal of party warfare. Notwithstanding this, 
the federalists, as a body, were proscribed, and 
the demagogues of the day were disposed to keep 
alive the ancient animosity, that the favors of 
Government might be confined to a smaller 
number of persons; very wisely considering 
that, as the days of miracles had gone by, and 
the loaves and fishes could noi be made to feed the 
whole multitude, it was better to limit the number 
of mouths to be fed. In this state of things, Gen. 
Jackson’s pretensions to the Presidency were 
brought forward; and as he had proposed, in his 
ceiebrated lener to Mr, Monroe, to destroy the 
monster, party spirit—!or it seems there were mon- 
sters in those days as well as at prseent—and had 
recommended to that gentleman to act as the 
President of the nalion, and not as the President 
of aparty; and to make his appointments indif- 
ferently from the good men of both ‘parties, he en- 
listed at once the sympathies of the federalists in 
his favor. They hoped, through his means, to 
obliterate the ancient party names and distinctions, 
and come in for their share of the honors and 
emoluments of the Government. Besides, many 
of them felt a peculiar repugnance to his opponent, 
Mr, Adams, from the fact of his having left their 
party; and it was believed that if he should even 
desire to act liberally towards them, the peculiarity 
of his position as a convert woald not suffer him 
todo so. It was thus that General Jackson was 
enabled to substitute for the old parties of the 
country, one which was founded on mere personal 
considerations, upon private motives, private par- 
tialities, and private resentments, which, while it 
Was quite as intolerant of dissenters as the former 
dominant one had been, required, at intervals, 
from lack of any settled principles of conduct, 
some new toy for its amusement, something to 
Captivate its imagination, and inflame its zeal. 
Here, then, sir, we have the solution of; those 
various topi:s which have been thrown out as 
rattles to the community. First, retrenchment and 
reform, which ended in augmented disbursements, 
and increased patronage of the Executive. - Se- 
condly, the payment of the publie debt, which was 
continued to be represented as the peculiar merit 
of his Administration, althoagh the natural result 
of a system which had “been organized before he 
came into power; and to give color to the preten- 
sion, the fortifications were néglected and public 
improvements abandoned, that an event might be 
acceleraied which must speedily occur, and the 
postponement of which, fora few years, could in 
no degree affect the real welfare of the country. 
Thirdly, the removal of the indians, which was con- 
ducted without any regard to the laws, accompa- 
nied with every variety of fraud and oppression, 
and has ended in a disgraceful conflict which has 
brought desolation and rain upon a large district of 
country, and absorbed millions of the public trea- 
sure. Fourth, the war on ihe Bank of the United 
States, which has led to the creation of between 
three and four hundred State banks, now denounced 
as an evil. Fifth, the removal of the deposites, 
which, in its accompanying circumstances, was a 
gross violation of the law, and of the spirit of the 
Constitution, and was followed by the highest com- 
mercial distress and individual ruin; Sixth, the 
gold currency, which was to give to labor a solid 
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+ barber passed upon his parrot. 
; he one day to some persons in his shop, my parrot 
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Teward, instead of an empty promise to pay; and, 
Seventh, the State bank system of fiscal agency, which 
was to furnish the country with a better currency, 
and beth which latter measures have ended in the 
disappearance of all coin, and the substitution of 
an inconvertible paper as the circulating medium; 
and now, Kighthly, this Footstep Administration 
proposes the sub- Treasury scheme, which is to restore 
us to the halycon days of our prosperity; and 
which, in my opinion, will open the door to more 
fraud, corruption, and national loss, than any other 
that could be devised; and will, in its turn, be 
abandoned for some other noveity, if the People of 
this country do not in the mean time see fit to dis- 
miss these experimenters from their service. 
There have been some minor incidents in this 
drama, thrown in to heighten the effect, such as 
the quarrel with the Vice President, the dissolution 
of the Unit Cabinet, the difficulty with South Ca- 
rolina, the contest with the Senate, and the rupture 
with France. The great principle of the party has 
been blind obedience, and the discipline of the 
camp was introduced into the cabinet... In- 
deed, so passive has been that obedience, that the 
party may lay claim to the encomium which the 
Gentlemen, said 


is a bird of uncommon intelligence. I will give 
you a specimen of it. Pretty Poll, who is the 
greatest man in the world? Answer—General 
Jackson. And who is the next greatest? Answer 
—Preity Poll. And what does General Jackson 
say? Answer—Damn the bank. ‘And what does 
Pretty Poll say? Answer—Damn the bank. You 
see, gentlemen, said the barber, my parrot under- 
stands General Jackson's. politics quite as well as 
he does himself. 

I come now, sir, to consider my last proposition 
in relation to the measure now before the Senate; 
which is, that this Sub-Treasury scheme is less safe 
and less convenient and more liable to abuse than 
the agency of the State banks. Upon this point] have 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
report of his, made during the session of 1835-6, 
and also the authority of the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) who does not appear, in the 
year 1834, to have been as much enamored of the 
scheme of individual fiscal agents and specie pay- 
ments to the Government as ‘he does at present. In 
his speech, delivered here on the 21st March, 1834, 
upon Mr, Webster’s motion for leave to ‘bring in 
a bill to continue the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, he expresses himself explicitly: the 
point which he is urging is the necessity of restor- 
ing the equilibrium between the specie and the 
paper which composed the currency, and the ques- 
tion is as to the means of doing so. After reject- 
ing the taxing power as odious and unconstitutional, 
and stating that the mere coining power would have 
but a limited control over the currency, he sug- 
gests that someother must be used, and-then states 
that the most immediate and obvious is, the exclu- 
sion of every thing but specie in the receipts of 
the Government. He then proceeds to express 
himeelf as follows: : 

“ But there is, in my opinion, a strong, if not an 
insuperable, objection against resorting to this mea- 
sure, resulting trom the fact that an exclusive r-e 
ceipt of specie in the Treasury would, to give it 
eflicacy, and to prevent extensive speculation and 
fraud, require an entire disconnection on the part 
of the Government with the banking system, in 
all its forms, and a resort to the strong box, as the 
means of preserving and guarding its funds—a 
mans, if practicable at all in the present state of 
things, liable to the objection of being far less safe, 
economical, and efficient than the present.” 

Sach, sir, were. the opinions of that Senator in 
the year 1834, when he seems to have considered 
a disconnection between the Goverment and the 
banks as an evil to be dreaded, not a measure to be 
approved; and a resort tv the strong box as being 
liable to the objection of being far less safe, econo- 
mical, and efficient than the present. . 

[Mr. Catuoun here desired to know whether the 
Senator from Delaware read that extract from his 
speech for the purpose of convicting him of incon- 
sistencies in his opinions and course of conduct on 
this subject; for he wished to observe that he could 
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not admit that his opinions were: tó be gathered 
from one extract from a single speech, when he had 
delivered several others, which, if all taken together 
would show that his opinions were unchanged in 
relation to the propriety of disconnecting the Go 
vernment from the banks.] 

Mr. Bayarp replied that it was no part of his 
purpose to convict the Senator from South Caro- 
lina of inconsistency in his opinions; that to do 
so would not assist his argument, nor be agreea- 
ble to the private feelings which he entertained to- 
wards that Senator; that if there was any apparent 
inconsistency, he regretted it; but that he cited him 
as authority upon the particular point now under 
consideration, namely, the comparative safety of 
the public treasure in the two modes of keeping it. 

Mr. Bayard then proceeded. ‘The President of 
the United States, in treating this part of the sub- 
ject, does not present the matter fairly ; he speaks 
of the amount of. the public funds likely to be on 
hand at any one time, as presenting an average of 
hot more than thirty thousand dollars in the hands 
of any one officer. " But, sir, it is not a question of 
average. The receipts of many individual officers 
will be ten, twenty times that sum, ina very short 
space of time ; and the amount in their hands may 
accumulate, by delays in payments or transfers, 
greatly beyond that, sum, or twenty times that sum. 
The President further treats this question of safety 
as if it were one which depended on the relative 
strength of the vaults that were to be employed for 
the safe keeping of the public treasure; whereas 
the real question is as to the confidence reposed in 
the officer, and his official fidelity. No one fears 
open depredation on either. But no reasonable 
man will pretend to say that there is any compari- 
son between the safety of ‘unds entrusted to a sin- 
gle individual, checked only by his sense of duty, 
and the penalty of his official bond, and the safety 
of the same funds deposited in the vaults of a bank 
under the check of daily supervision and accounta- 
bility on the part of its officers, and secured by its 
entire means, the greater part of which could not 
be the subject of depredation or fraudulent abstrace 
tion. But, sir, I am not disposed to be satisfied 
with any vague conjectures on this subject, or 
flimsy reasoning about. probabilities. 1 appeal to 
experience as the only true guide; I call in its 
light, and I ask what are the Jessons which we 
derive from it? Let me for a moment draw the 
attention of the Senate to the case of the Receiver 
at Fort Wayne, in Indiana, reported to the last 
session of Congress, as furnishing an illustration of 
the manner in which money may accumulate in 
the hands of a public officer by a slight neglect of 
his instructions, and the kind of reasons which 
may be given for not complying strictly with them. 

It appears, then, that this officer, instead of a 
sum of $30,000, which the President supposes is 
the average amount which would be in the hands 
of any officer at any one time, had accumulated in 


“his hand, between the 7th of March and the first 


of June, the sum of $601,380; and that he made 
no deposites, as in duty bound, from. the 7th.of 
March to the 15th of June. That both he and 
his relative had been in the habit in the office of 
shaving money; in other words, exchanging money 
which could not be received for public lands, at 
arate of discount’ varying from three to five per 
cent. and that he was in the habit of taking in five 
dollar notes, contrary to his orders; for doing which 
he received a premium. All this is clearly establish- 
ed by the document to which F refer. Under these 
cirenmstances, we find a late Senator of the United 
States writing to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
relation to this officer, in the following strain: That 
he is reputed to be an honest and honorable man, 
and that the Senator did not think he had inten- 
tionally done wrong. And then proceeds to ex- 
press himself as follows: “It would to some ex- 
tent produce. excitement if he were removed, for 
he has many warm and influential friends, both at 
Fort Wayne and in Dearborn county, from which 
he removed to his present residence. Better let 
it be.” ee 
At a subsequent period we find this officer assign- 
ing to. the Secretary as a. reason for not going to 
deposite funds in his hands, that his democratic 
friends thought he ought not to leave the place 
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` take place eleven days afterwards.. The letter 
is as follows: f f 
“ Recriver’s OFFICE, 
“Fort Wayne, Oct. 27, 1836. 

“Sir: This isto inform you that I have forward- 
ed to the deposite bank one hundred and four 
thousand dollars in silver, there to remain until { 
arrive with the gold and paper. 

“ My democratic friends think that I ought not to 
leave pntil after we hold our election for President, 
on the 7th of November, which I have concladed 
to await, and shall leave on. that evening, or the 
next morning, to deposite, with all the funds on 
hand up to that time.” z 

Now, sir, it may be'asked, why the gold and 
paper was not. forwarded at the same time that the 
silver was despached. But without going further 
into the case, what has been stated -is sufficient to 
show the manner in which the. greatest abuses 
might take place under the proposed system of 
making the public officers the depositories of the 
public fonds, and the inducements which may exist 
to practise those abuses, although the officer may. 
be honestly disposed. . In this case I do not know 
that the Government ultimately lost any thing by 
this officer; but if it did not, that only shsis his 
individual honesty, but does not prove that the 
system, which would. make him not only the re- 
ceiver but the keeper of the public treasure, is not 
liable to the abuses I have pointed out. Not only 
woulp the officer have to resist the importunity of 
friends in moments of the greatest necessity and 
distress, and the temptations òf avarice on his own 
part, but the solicitations of his political friends, 
in moments of party strife, when his office and 
means of subsistence might be at stake; and he 
would be told that his democratic friends required a 
little pecuniary assistance; that a loan to A, and 
another to B, and a third to C, would help the 
cause; and that success would secure him from dis- 
covery; or, if discovered, from reproof on the part 
of his superiors. And, sir, let me add, that if, 
yielding to the prompting of avarice, the claims of 
distress, or the solicitations ef political friends, he 
should become a defaulter, we should havejsome 
Senator or. active partisan hinting to the Govern- 


ment that his removal or punishment would pro-, 


duce excitement, and the matter had better be let 
alone. Suffer me row to draw the attention of 
the Senate. to the reports made at the last session, 
of the balances due from the collectors, the re- 
ceivers, and the postmasters, all of whom are, by 
this bill, to be made fiscal agents; and let us see 
what lessons are to be drawn from them. And, 


first, as to the collectors: there are twenty-seven. 


cases reported, four of which exhibit balances of 
upwards of $30,000 each—one case of $58,000, 
one of $80,000, and one of $109,000. So much 
for the President’s average of $30,000. As a sam- 
ple of the practical results of such cases, take the 
following: 

“ Andrew Erwin, Tennessee, $58,397 28. Suit 
ordered March 17, 1829. Judgment, October 
Term, 1830, for $92,635. Execution issued Octo- 
ber, 1830. In the marshal’s report for Novem- 
ber, 1830, he remarks as. follows: ‘reported in- 
solvent.’ In a letter dated. January 30, 1837, 
from the district attorney, he advises that upon 
the strictest scrutiny of proof by him in this case, 
he is satisfied that it would be a useless under- 
taking to file a bill of discovery, as all the responsi- 
ble parties had previously, in the case of private 
creditors, denied any indebtedness or liability to 
Colonel Andrew Erwin,” &c. 

Twill cite one cther case: 

“Robert Cochran, Wilmington, $109,232 49, 
Suit ordered September 10, 1821, for $143,922 68. 
Judgment May. Term, 1823, for $145,361 99. 
Balance reduced by’ subsequent settlements up to 
July, 1835, to $109,232 49. The district attorney 
advises that‘he obtaineda decree of the court at 
November Term, 1828, against Wm. Watts Jones, 
trustee of Cochran, for $9,725 05, with interest 
from the 7th of February, 1925, tili paid. Balance 
of claim desperate.” pasa 

“Yn the instance of the recivers, there are twenty- 
eight cases reported, of which five are upwards of 
$20,000, and one of $140,000; the details are gene- 


until after the Presidential election which’ was to | 
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found, or indulgence granted to sureties, and judg- 
ments with a return of no property. In the in- 
stance of the postmasters, there are 144 octavo 
pages filled with the names of defanliers, number- 
ing, probably, little short of 2,000; for, sir, I, had 
not the ‘patience to count them all, but estimated 
the whole from the contents of a few pages. The 
amounts due from them, respectively, are not 
generally large, for many of them receive very 
little, but exhibit an aggregate of $209,392 40, of 
which $110,400 84 is admitted to be “not collect- 
able.” This: class of officers, too, are to become 
fiscal agents, and having shown a disposition to 
keep for their own use the small amount of public 
money they have heretofore been able.to collect, 
are now each to be entrusied with keeping, for the 
public, the President’s average of $30,000 of the 
public revennes. But, sir, theré is one casé among 
these which I cannot suffer to pass without more 
particular notice, exhibiting, as its does, a curious 
feature in the details of official vigilance. Ti is 
that of Francis P. Blair, the editor of the Globe, 
who was the surety of Samnel B. Crockett, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky. The balance due from 
Crockett on the 1st of April, 1822, was $1,395 54, 
and the following note is appended to the case: 

“Sait ordered, and judgment: obtained, May, 
1824, fcr $1,827 01; credited by $431 47; penal ty 
remitted by Postmaster General, leaving balance as 
stated ; application for relief refused by the Depart- 
ment, December 30, 1825; fieri facias issued and 
returned, March, 1826; no estate found; informa- 
tion was sought by the Department relative to the 
parties, November 30, 1835 ; referred to the district 
attorney, December 30, 1835; also wrote to him, 
February 13, 1937.” . 

So that it seems, Mr. President, here js a case 
originating in 1822, more than fifteen years ago, in 
which judgment was obtained more than thirteen 
years since ; and we are gravely tcld that, on the 
30th November, 1835, the Department was seeking 
information relative to the parties; when one of 
those parties, Francis P. Blair, the surety, was 
living under the very eyes of the Government, in 
habits of daily socia! and political intercourse with 
the President, and with the head of. the Department, 
and receiving thousands of dollars as the printer to 
the House of Representatives ; and yet the official 
eyes of the Department could not see him. Such, 
sir, will be the results of this system, if carried into 
efect. I do not mean longer to trespass on the 
patience of the Senate, but, allow me, in conclu- 
sion, to say, that if this system is adopted, which 
has nothing on earth to recommend it but its no- 
velty as an experiment, and which defeats its 


alleged objects in relation to the currency, there - 


will be exhibited a scene of frand, pecnlation, and 
political corruption, which has never been wit- 
nessed before in this country, and seldom, perhaps, 
in any other. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOWARD, 


Or MARYLAND, 
In the House of Representatives, October 3, 1837— 
On the Mississippi Election. 

I am not disposed, sir, to repeat arguments 
which have been already urged with great effect by 
those who have preceded me in this debate. The 
points involved in the case have been fnlly stated, 
and, indeed, the speech of the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) a member 
of the Committee of Elections, left but Httle origi- 
nal matter to be urged by those who might be in- 
clined to follow him upon the same side of the 
question. The fairness with which he stated the 
case, and the logical comments which he made as 
he passed its different branches under review, al- 
most exhausted the argument, and only a little 
gleaning can be found, here and there, lying upon 
the field which he traversed. He has reversed the 
example of the benevolent Jew in scripture, and 
instead of purposely leaving an occasional handful 
to be picked up by the bumble and industrious 
gleaner, as a reward for patient toil, he has scarcely 
left enough lo make, when collected, a single sheaf. 
Unwilling to seize upon the- produce of another 


rally insolvency of principal, sureties not to be. 
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man’s labor, by appropriating to my own use an 
entire shock, as is too often done in this House, I 
shouid haveremaineda silent spectator of the’sé 
if it were not that 1 have been inducéd to explore, 
for myself a corner which has hitherto escaped ob- 
servation, the result of which inquiry £ will-bring 
particularly to your notice, after some general ob- 
servations upon the subject. i e 
The facts in the case are few andadmiited. The 
Legislature of Mississippi omitted to provide by 
law for holding an election for members of Con- 
gress, in case a special session of that body might 
be convened by the President before November, 
and the Governor ordered an election to be held, 
Girecting that the persons chosen should retain their 
seats until the recurrence of the regular election 
in November, and two members are now in their 
seats in this body under that proceeding. Are they 
members of the entire Twenty-lifth Congress, or 
fora part of it, or is the whole. election void? 
These are the questions which we must consider, 
and reply to one or other of them in the. affirma- 
tive. There is no other choice. We must select 
out of the three positions any one that we prefer, 
upon which our judgment can rest with the greatest 
cegree of satisfaction. . But although we are 
presented with three opinions, (not coneur- 
ring in the propriety’ of the phrase, three 
alternatives, I will not use it,) yet it is re- 
markable that when we come to vote, we must 
discard ene, and choose between the remaining two. 
A majority of the Committee of Elections have re 
ported a resolution declaring that the election is 
valid, and that the members chosen under it must 
hold their seats for the entire term of the Twenty- 
fifth Congress; and a minority have reported a re- 
solution declaring the election to have been totally 
void. Nó one has proposed to amend either one, 
so as to obtain 2 vote upon the proposition that the 
sitting members are entitled to their seats until 
November, and no longer; and until some one 
Shall offer such an amendment, there is no basis 
upon which those who hold such an opinion can 
express it by their vote, and the House, therefore, 
must select, according to its best judgment, one of 
the only two propositions before it. The gentle- 
man from Vermont, (Mr. Slade) who has just ad- 
dressed the Chair, showed a desire to rest his vote 
upon this theory, but abstained from drawing 
i. forth from the shadowy obscurity in which it now 
lies, by presenting il in the form of a distinct pro- 
position. Tt is not difficult to account for his reluc~ 
tance to adopt the report of the minority. The 
high authority of one: of the most distinguished 
jnrists that our country has ever produced, and who 
was known to be a favorite politician with that 
gentleman, is directly in -his path; and I am not at 
all surprised that his respect for the character and 
attainments of the late William Wirt was too 
strong to permit him to run counter to the recorded 
opinion of that distingnished man. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to refer particularly to that opi- 


; nien, and only allude to it now to show its power 


in driving from a concurrence with the report of 
the minority all those who attach any value to his 
construction of the Constitution, even although 
they take refuge in a theory so unsubstantial that 
no one will call upon the House for a vote upon it. 
It is not worth while to consume time by attacking 
a hypothesis in which its own friends do not appear 
to have the slightest confidence; but I must be per- 
mitted to remark, that the doctrines which would 
break up the constitutional term of service of the 
members of this House, into any number of ‘long 
or short periods, according to the humor or policy 
of every Slate, seems to beas new as it is vision- 
ary. For wise purposes, which i is easy to see, 
the framers of the Constitution directed that we 
should perform the duties appertaining to our sta~ 
tions here, for two years, and we have taken upon 
ourselves the high responsibility of executing these 
important trusts in the face of the nation, anxiously 
watching every step that we take. The obligation 

ests upon avery State in thé Union to be represent- 
ed here, and it can: not fulfil it by instalments, by 
poriioning out. the debt which it ones to its sister 
States, and discharging a little at a time. The 
whole House has a right, the whole nation has a 
right, to the benefit which the experience ‘of even 
some months may confer upon the members of this 
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body. The measiires which may be proposed and 

iscussed, must be decided upon by the game iti- 
dividuals who have assisted in proposing and dis- 
cussing them. We come in together, and must go 
out together. We resemble, in this respect, the 
changes of horses in a stage coach; and the idea 


that a part of us can serve but for a portion of our, 


legislative journey, then to be stiperseded by fresh 
tomers, is as uhfounded as it would be ridiculous 
to stop a coach at every mile to change a single 
horse in the team. But, as I have already re- 
mat:.ed, whilst members upon this floor are using 
this theory in debate, no one has sufficient feliance 
upon its correctness to call for a vote of the House 
upon it. I will therefore dismiss it from further 
consideration. 

Whilst listening to the arguments by which the 
friends of the two propositions before us sustained 
their respective opinions, there was one reflection 
which pressed itself upon me. It was this. Both 
Sides agrée, as they ought to do, ia attaching pri- 
mary importance to the wishes of the people of 
Mississippi, and profess themselves desirous to 
carry that will into effect, if they can only find out 
what it is. One expression of their wish is admit- 
ted on all hands. All agree that the people of that 
State intended to be represented here at this extra 
session, and made every effort in their power to be 
so. Those who advocate the report of the mino- 
tity, and are willing to deciare the election totally 
void, of course intend to shut the doors of this hall 
upon the sitting members from the moment that 
the resolution passes. If we adopt it to-day, they 
¢an not come amongst us to-morrow, and Mississip- 
pi would have no representatives here. So far, then, 
as the people of that State have expressed a clear 
desire, about which there is not, and can not be, any 
controversy, lo have a share in the important de- 
cisions of this extra session, just so far must we 
allow that expression to have controlling influence 
in the vote which we may give, provided, that vote 
bë regulated solely ky a regard to their wishes. 
What then is the attitude of the two parts of the 
House? Let us sce how they stand as to the ob- 
Servance of the will of the people of Mississippi. 
Two gentlemen. présent themselves here on the 
first day of the session, having filed their creden- 
tials with the clerk, and offer to be sworn in, as 
usual. No opposing claimant appears. _ No peti- 
tion is presented from a single man in Mississippi, 
contesting their seats. The day upon which Con- 
gress was to meet was notorious, known probably 
to, every voter in the State; and yet no voice 
is heard from that quarter, casting a suspicion upon 
the integrity of the election. A member of this 
House, actuated apparently by a greater zeal for 
the preservation of theelective franchise and laws 
of Mississippi than was felt by any citizen of that 
State, rises and interposes an objection to those 
two. gentlemen taking their seats; and that, too, 
before the facts in the case were known, or could 
be ascertained by any impartial tribunal, owing to 
the imperfect organization of the House. The 
people of Mississippi were supposed to be so indif- 
ferent to theirown rights, or so incapable of assert- 
ing them, that it became necessary to assume a 
guardianship over them to protect-their injured in- 
nocence. The House, however, rejected this mont 
Strous interference, and wisely reserved the con- 
sideration of all questions that might grow out of 
the election, until the facts coald be settled by a 
committee. The business of the session went on. 
Sull no competitors for the seats appeared. No 
petition was presented contesting the election. 
The people whom. these two gerticinen claimed to 
represent, seemed to be satisfied, as far as silence 
can be construed into acquiescence; and in these 
days of freedom of speech, men are not apt to re- 
main silent, where they think there is cause of 
complaint. At the request of these members them- 
selves, the Committee of Elections were directed 
io look into the matter, and up to this moment of 
discussing the two reports which they have given 
us, not. even a haif-stifled hum has been heard in 
Mississippi, expressive of discontent with the elec- 
tion: and yet this spontaneous guardianship con- 
tinres to be.exercised for the protection of the 
rights of those people, and we are urged, out of 
great tenderness towards them, to declare an elec- 
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tion void which they have made, lest, forsocth, we 
miay Violate theit will by confirming it. Do the 
gentlemen who thus argue feel with Bassanio, 
when he is addressing Portia, that they are inclined 


“To doa great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will,” 


Are they dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
election has resulted and would ‘gladly seize upon 
| any reason for trying it over again? I will not 
suppose it; butit is a singular coincidence that 
every member of this House who has addressed it 
upon this subjéct, who is of different politics from 
the two members fetumed frommi Mississippi, isin 
favor of setting aside their eledtion. I can readily 
understand how there should be a difference of 
opinion upon the constitutional point involved in 
the case, upon which I mean to touch presently, 
but I can not consent that they should place the 
vindication of thcir course upon a desire to carry 
out the popular will. Suppose, sir, that we adopt 
the resolution of the minority of the committee and 
declare the election void; and suppose that the people 
of Mississippi could intertogate us why we had 
doneso. Ifwe answered that we had paid respect to 
their will, they would reply that their will was to 
be represented at this important extra session, and 
that we knew it; for we do know it, and all admit 
it. If they pressed the inquiry still further, and 
asked why we had destroyed the political existence 
of those to Whom they had shown themselves wed- 
ded, would it do Jo reply as Richard does to Lady 
Anne; when she upbraids him with destroying her 
spouse, that he “did it to help her to a better hns- 
band?” Are gentlemen stich devoted friends and 
lovers of the people of Mississippi, that they would 
put out of the way the object. of their choice, in 
order to give them a chance of making a better se- 
lection? I think that they would not be as placable 
was the lady. They would be apt to reject the 
‘doubtful frienship of their self-appointed guardians, 
who; from a hervous apprehension lest those peo- 
ple may be injured in their rights, at once disfran- 
chise them; atid; from a morbid sensitiveness lest 
their free suffrage may be endangeréd, turn the ac- 
knowledged members of their choice out of this 
Hall for the remainder of this extra session. 
Whether we may remain here for a longer’ or 
shorter period of time, makes no difference in the 
argument. It iscertain that we shall have to dea 
cide some important questions which will be close- 
ly contested, and the absence of two members may 
decide the fate of measures to which the whole 
country is looking with deep anxiety; ahd, besides, 
the question of time can have no bearing upon thè 
point which T am now considering. 1 am endea- 
voring to show that inasmuch as itis admitted, 
upon all hands, that the people of Mississippi have 
clearly shown their wish to be represented here 
during this extra session, and those who sustain 
the report of the minority which sets the election 
aside, are, of course, for ejecting the sitting mem- 
bers forthwith; it wilt not do for them to rest 
the justification of their proceeding upon the 
ground that they are anxious to carry into 
effect the will-of that State. They are committing 
the very act which they prefess to be anxious to 
avoid. Whilst they are urging upon us their ex- 
treme care to follow the popular will, they are 
forcibly divorcing the. people (as the use of this 


from the object of their choice; and, as gentle dis- 
suasives will not succeed, they apply the figurative 
wedge and sledge-hammer violently to separate 
those who are living voluntarily in close alliance. 
Sir, let the supporters of the minority report rest 
their arguments upon a refined and technical con- 
struction of the Constitution, but let them not as- 
sume the untenable position that they are acting in 
conformity with the will of the people of Mississippi. 

But it is said, that, although it is admitted that 
an election was held for the present extra session, 
yet there is no evidence that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the people that the term of ser- 
vice of the sitting members should continue any 
longer than that time. I grant that is not easy to 
ascertain how this is; but -still there. is enough 
from which to draw a satisfactory conclusion. One 
of the sitting members has publicly declared, in his 
place, upon his responsibility as a member of the 
i House, that, during the canvass, no other opinion 


word finds its way into every subject at this session) ` 
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-was expressed from any quarter than that the deez 
p. yq 


tion was for members of the 25th Congress ; that 
the candidates and voters universally so considered 
it! We know, also, that the presses upon both 
sides spoke of it iff the same way ; and we have a 
still stronger evidence of what thé public opinion 
was, and is, in the fact, that at this moment there 
is only a single candidate in the field for the No- 
vember election ; and his is rather a continuance of 
the former canvass than the institution of a fresh 
one. If the general belief was that the sitting 
membet's would hold their seats only until Novem- 
ber, it is impossible that such a degree of languor 
should now prevail: On thé contrary, the parties 
who fought so fiercely in Anptist Would Have als 
ready buckled on their armor for another battle iñ 
November, more particularly when the victors 
were enjoying, not their spoils, but their well-earned 
honors, at this distance from the theatre of action, 
and when their absence must necessarily paralyze, 
in some degree, the efforts of their political friends. 
I rely upon these evidences, slight as they may be 
fegarded, with the more confidence, as no evidence 
at all is offered to maintain the opposite position, 
except the mere proclamation of the Governor, the 


‘effect of which upon the formation of public opinion 


is nothing but conjecture. In all cases of contested 
election, this House has very properly endeavored to 
ascertain what the intentions of the people were, 
and has disregarded technical objections as to mere 
forms. If the two questions of “what did the 
people mean to do,” and “ what have they done,” 
can be satisfactorily answered, the decisions of the 
House have invariably corresponded with those 
intentions and acts. In this case, therefore, we 
may sum up the poitits thus: If we adopt the 
report of the majority, we place the sitting meme 
bers in their seats for the extra session, which the 
peeple of Mississippi clearly intended, and confirm 
them in their seats for the residue of the Congress, 
about which some doubt may existas to the intentions 
of the people, and, of course, it becomes a question 
of evidence. If, on the other hand, we adopt the re- 
port of the minority, we eject these members from 
their seats forthwith, which the people of Missis- 
sippi clearly and admittedly did not intend, and 
put those people to the trouble of another election, 


‘respecting their desire for which great doubt must 


also exist, as it too is a question of evidence. In 
the former course we are perfectly certain of con- 
forming to their will as to a part of our decision, 
and in the latter we are equally certain that we vio- 
late it. If, therefore, we are guided solely by a 
régard for their will, can we hesitate which to 
adopt? 

But I concede that there is something more in 
this case than the single point which I have been 
considering. My object hitherto has been to show 
that the ground assumed by the friends of the mi- 
jority resolution will not bear them out as far as 
that point, is concerned. Let us see whether any 
other position is stronger. 


The Legislature of Mississippi, by some unac- 
countable oversight, omitted to vest the Governor 
with the power which all other Governors possess 
under the laws of their respective States, of order- 
ing an election for members of Congress, where a 
special cession may be called for a day anterior to 
that designated in the law of the. State, as the cne 
on which the regular election is to be biennially 
held. The Governor thought that he found an 
authority for so doing in the Constitution of the 
United States, but thought also that his power un- 
der that instrument only extended to filling up the 
vacancy until the recurrence of the election at the 
usual time, and issued his proclamation and writ 
accordingly. As all the arguments of the friends 
of the minority resolution deny the existence of 
any power in the Governor, whether he had issued 
his writs for the entire 25th Congress, or only a 


; portion of it, I shall not consume time in examin- 


ing the precise effect of the writ which he actually 
did issue; because, by contesting his. authority to 
order an election at all, the opposite side appear 
to attach no importance to the mode in which he 
exercised. his power, and therefore seem to ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion to which the majority of 
the committee come in their report, of rejecting a 
part of his writ as surplusage. : The. question: is 
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then whether the Governor -bad any authority. to 
order an election. . . 

In. the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States is found. the 
clause which is the fruitful theme of this prolonged 
debate : l 

:“ When'vacancies happen in the representation 
from. any State, the Executive authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 

It is agreed on all hands that this clause is not a 
dead letter, but that it confers some power of some 
kind upon the Governors of States; but it is argued 
that the power extends only to issuing writs of 
election. to fill vacancies which “happen,” and 
much subtle refinement is resorted to in order to 
draw the line of distinction between those which 
do, and those which do not, “happen.” And itis 
further said that the term “ vacancy” is not appli- 
cable to the condition of the representation from 
a State when the period of service of former mem- 
bers has expired, and before the election of their 
successors. . With regard to the frst position, I 
will not repeat the conclusive lexicography of the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pennybacker,) but 
content myself with saying that it certainly has 
not been, or I believe attempted to be, answered. 
If the meaning of words is to be judged of by 
authority, the books which he has produced conclu- 
sively show that the word “happen” expresses a 
genus of which “ chance” is only a species. No 
matter what may be the cause of the vacancy, 
whether it has occurred by “chance” or “design,” 
or the expiration of a term of service, the generic 
word equally includes it; and those who framed 
the Constitution could not, by the most assiduous 
study, have discovered a word more comprehensive 
in its signification than the precise one which they 
adopted. I leave this branch of the argument 
where that honorable gentleman placed it, deeming 
it impossible either to make it more clear or 
refute it. i 

But it is said, also, that there was no “ vacancy” 
in the representation from Mississippi; that a va- 
cancy can take place only when a member elect 
dies, or resigns, or removes, and that it can not be 
created by thè expiration of a term of service.- For 
this limitation of the meaning of the word, no 
grammatical authority is adduced; but it rests upon 
the arbitrary assertion of those who so construe it. 
I should rather define “ vacancy” to mean the ab- 
sence of something which ought to be there. The 
limited meaning which is given to it is contrary to 
common sense; and indeed, no grammatical defini- 
tion of it has been attempted to be given. Allthat 
js said is, that this case is not included within it. 
Let us suppose that the resolution of the minority 
shonld be passed to-day, and that, on to-morrow, 
when no person was in the occupancy of the chairs 
which are now so worthily filled by the two gentle- 
men from Mississippi, an inquirer should ask of 
the gentleman frem Ohio, for example, where was 
the delegation from Mississippi; he would be bound 
to reply, as he has said in his argument, there is 
no “vacancy” in the representation from that State, 
But the incredulous interrogator would proceed: 
there is nobody in those chairs, and they are ap- 
propriated to the use of that delegation. Still my 
learned friend would be obliged to insist upon it, 
that there was no vacancy in that representation. 
It is true, he would say, that Mississippi has no 
members upon this floor in those chairs, or any 
where else; but I tell you there is no vacancy, be- 
cause she elected members to the last Congress, and 
has not elected any to this; therefore, there is no 
vacancy. Do you not perceive, sir, that this is the 


inevitable result of the argument upon the oppo- ` 


site side? Because, if there was no vacancy when 
the Governor issued his proclamation, there is none 
now; and yet, see how impossible it is to convince 
the eyes of the truth of the argument addressed to 
the ears. I say, therefore, that this construction of 
the Constitution is contrary to common sense, how- 
ever strongly it may! be supported by technicalities, 
and I am no advocate for adopting refined and 
scholastic subtleties as the proper means of inter- 
preting an instrument which was intended to be 
understood by plain men in regulating the business 
of life. ; ; 

. I wish, however, to refer you to the journal of 


15 


: the Convention which framed the constitution, in 


order to show that the meaning which we now give 
to the clause which I have quoted, is the one which 


|| they attached to it, when it received the assent of 


that distinguished body. But before I do this, let 
me refer very briefly to the opinions of two gentle- 
men of acknowledged talents who have, at differ- 
ent periods, filled ‘the office of Attorney General, 
as there is an entire harmony between the conclu- 
sions which they have drawn from a cautious 
inspection of the Constitution as it is written, and 
the designs of those who made it, as manifested by 
the history of their proceedings. I propose to 
touch very summarily upon these opinions, be- 
cause other gentlemen have examined them more 
fully, and I desire to avoid the repetition of what 
has been already, and no doubt better, said. In 
October, 1823, and July, 1832, cases occurred in 


‘the administration of the -Executive authority, 


which drew from those who occupied, at those 


times, the situation of Attorney General of the’ 


Uhited States, elaborate opinions upon the con- 
struction of that part of the constitution which 
empowers the President “ to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate.” 
It will at once be. perceived that there is a strong 
analogy, although nota perfect identity, between 
the meaning of this word “‘ happen,” in this clause 
of the Constitution, and the one which we are con- 
sidering; because, under both, the argument is, 
that a case where there is no incumbent in office, 
owing to the expiration of a term, is not included 
within either clause. But Mr. Wirt says, “ The 
substantial purpose of the Constitution was to keep 
these offices filled, and powers adequate to this 
purpose were intended to be conveyed. But if the 
President (and the remark is equally applicable to 
the Governor of a State) shall not have the power 
to fill a vacancy thus circumstanced, the powers 
are inadequate to the purpose, and the substance 
of the Constitution will be sacrificed to a dubious 
construction of its letter.” 

He comes to the conclusion, that if the vacancy 
is found to exist, the constitutional power of pro- 
viding for its being fitted is immediately applicable, 
and adds: 

“& This seems to me the only contruction of the 
Constitution which is compatible with its spirit, 
reason and purpose, while, at the same time, it 
offers no violence to-its language; and these, I 
think, are the governing points to which all sound 
construction looks.” 

Mr. Taney, in 1832, concurred in opinion with 
his predecessor, without knowing, however, that 
Mr. Wirt had expressed it, because it was not un- 
til he had prepared his own, that an examination 
into the files of the office resulted in the discovery 
that Mr. Wirt had been called upon by the then 
President for an opinion in a similar case. 

Mr. Taney says : 

“ The words used in the Constitution do not, I 
think, by any fair construction, require a distinc- 
tion to be taken. It was intended to provide for 
those vacancies which might arise from accident, 
and the contingencies to which human affairs must 
always be liable. And if it falls out that from 
death, inadvertence, or mistake, an office required 
by-law to be filled, is, in the recess, found to be 
vacant, then a vacancy has happened in the recess, 
and the President may fill it. This appears to be 
the common sense and natural import of the words 
used. They mean the seme thing as if the Constitu- 
tion had said ‘if there happen to be any vacancies 
during the recess? ”? 

I propose now to show that the framers of the 
Constitution intended to attach this meaning to the 
kindred clause which is to govern our decision in 
the case before us, and this intention is to be drawn 
from the proceedings of the convention, which I 
examined for the satisfaction of my own judgment. 
If it had not been for the purpose of bringing this 
point before the House, I should not have inter- 
fered in the debate, as I stated in the outset of my 
remarks, but having once taken the field, I must 
go through the campaign, skirmishing with all 
those adversaries whom I may “happen” to en- 
counter. 


The convention which framed the Constitution; | 
pursued the following judicious mode of proceed- 


` ing. 


They first settled general principles in 
mittee of the whole, and then appointed five of their’ 
body to revise the style of the articles agreed ùp- 
on, but without alteration of the meaning, andto 
arrange them under proper heads. This was the 
extent of their duty. The committee consisted of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Hamilton; Mr. G. Morris; Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. King, who reported the revised 
draft on the 12th of Sepiember, 1787, which con- 
tained the clause in the first article, word for word 
as we now find it in the Constitution, viz 

“ When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive authority thereof 
shall. issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies.” ` 

The argument of the friends of the minority re- 
port of the Committee of Elections is, that this is 
a conditional grant of power or imposition of duty 
upon the Executive authority of a State, taking 
efect only when vaeancies “happen,” and not ap- 
plying toa case where a vacancy is created by the 
expiration of a term of service, as itcan not then 
be said. to “happen,” it not being the work of 
chance or accident. I find, on looking over the 
journal, that when the convention was employed 
in settling the principle which they meant to esta- 
blish, on the 6th of August, they expressed it in these 
words: ` ; ; 

“Vacancies in the House of Representatives 
shall be supplied by writs-of election from the 
Executive authority of the States in the representa- 
tion from which they shall happen.”—Hlliott’s De- 
bates on Federal Constitution, vol. 1, page 256. 

Every one must see at once that the only ditfe- 
rence between these two sentences is, that the latter 
excludes the construction which the friends of the 
minority report wish to apply to the former, and 
that this vexed article is made to express the very 
idea which Mr. Wirt and Mr. Taney contended 
should be applied to another clause upon the same 
subject, coinciding precisely with the interpretation 
which those who think with me allege should be 
placed upon it, . Without resorting to a strict gram- 
matical analysis, every unprejudiced mind would 
agree at once, asit seems to me, that the original 
draft meant to provide for fillitg wp all vacancies, 
no matter from what cause, or when they might 
oceur; and this inference is impregnably fortified by 
a closer examination. The word “when,” which 
is considered as drawing after it a limitation of 
power, by admitting only a certain class of cases, 
and excluding others, is not found in the first draft; 
and the word “happen” is detached from the im- 
portant noun “vacancies,” whose comprehensive 
meaning it is said to control, and made to assume 
an humble and merely explanatory duty. I repeat 
that the idea intended to be advanced by the fra» 
mers of the Constitution is found in the original 
draft; for I find that the committee of five were 
appointed “to revise the style of, and arrange, the 
articles agreed to by the House;” and I can not find 
that, in a single instance, they departed from this 
secondary duty. No fault appears to have been 
found with them on account of any aberration from 
the principles which the convention had previously 
adopted; and, in fact, they had only to paint and 
fumish the House which had been built, without 
interfering with the order of its architecture. I 
hold that, as statesmen, we are not only at liberty, 
but bound, to follow the intentions of those who 
prepared the Constitution, and think that they are 
sufficiently manifest, from the authority which I 
have adduced. 

Whilst upon the subject of authority, I beg leave 
to refer to one quoted by the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Maso) who has read an extract 
from Judge Story’s Confmentaries on the Constitu- 
tion. The part upon which he relied was the fol- 
lowing: 


X 
“By 


section 1,553. , 

I have too much respect for the learned judge 
whose opinion is thus brought befuie us, to pass it 
over without notice. ` But the honorable gentleman 
made only an extract from an entire passage, 
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which, when considered asa whole, will be found. 
not to bear upon the question before us. He 
‘violently tore off a limb from the body; and I beg 
leave to replace and bandage it up, binding the 
bleeding fracture as well as my poor surgery will 
permit, in order to present to view the unmutilated 
subject in a perfect form. The entire passage is 
this: i 

“ The language of the-clanse is, that the Presi- 
dent shall have power to fill up ‘ vacancies’ that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, In 
1813, President Madison appointed and commis- 
sioned ministers to negotiate the treaty of peace of 
Ghent during the recess.of the Senate; and a ques- 
tion was made whether he had a constitutional 
authority so to do, there being no ‘ vacancy’ of 
any existing office, but this being the creation of a 
new office. The Senate, at their next session, are 
said to have entered a protest against sech an exer- 
cise of power by the Executive. Ona subsequent 
occasion, (April 20, 1822,) the Senate seem dis- 
tinctly to have held that the President could not 
create the office of minister, and make appoint- 
ments to such an office during the recess, without 
the consent of the Senate. By t vacancies,’ they 
understood to be meant vacancies occurring from 
death, resignation, promotion, or removal. The 
word ‘happen’ had relation to some casualty not 
provided for by law. If the Senate are in session 
when offices are created by law, which have not. 
as yet been filled, and nominations are not then 

ade to them by the President, he can not appoint 
io such offices during the recess of the Senate. 
In many instances, where offices are created by 
law, special power is, on this very account, given 
to the President to fill them during the reeess; and 
it was then said that in no other instances had the 
President filled such vacant offices without the 
special authority of law.” 

It will be observed that Judge Story referred to 
what he supposed to be the opinion of the Senate 
upon the point whether the President could appoint 
to an office then created for the first time—a ques- 
tion very wide of that now before us. The office 
ofa representative from Mississippi was not to be 
created when the Governor issued his proclamation 
for an election, It had been created some years 
before, when that State was admitted into the 
Union, and had been often tilled. The point which 
the judge was discussing, therefore, had no analogy 
at all to that before the House. 

(Mr. Anams rose, and stated that it was a mis- 
take in Judge Story, in saying that a protest had 
heen entered by the Senate, in relation to the ap- 
pointment alluded to. A Senator from Massachu- 
setts had brought forward a proposition, declaring 
the appointment alluded to illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, and the subject was debated to the close of 
that session, without coming to any conclusion, and 
was again resumed at the commencement of the 
next session; and after as patient deliberation as the 
Senate ever gave to any subject, it was indefinitely 
postponed by a vote of the majority of the Senate; 
so that there never was any protest by the Senate 
against ihe appointment. And now, if he might be 
permitted to say one word, he would give his un- 
derstanding of this word “ happen” in cases of va- 
cancies. He believed, in relation. to offices, that 
every one happens to be vacant which is not full, 
and that he believed was the sense and.meaning of 
the Constitution, whether the vacancy occurred from 
casualty, the regular course of events, expiration of 
term, cr other cause. In relation to the offices of 
public ministers, they were not offtces created by 
the laws or the Constitution, but were offices known 
to the laws of nations, and created by the laws of 
nations. Ministers were sent to every part of the 
world by the President, and whenever there is a 
necessity for the appointment of such minister, that 
office is vacant. This was what he understood by 
the term vacant, and he believed this was the 
understanding of every President of the United 
States.] - 

Mr. Howanrp resumed. I am glad, sir, that my 
remarks have drawn out this opinion from the ho- 
norable gentleman from Massachusetts, since his 
opinion on the subject of vacancies coincides with 
ty own. Perhaps this interpolation may be con- 
idered by some as the best part of my speech. But 
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the honorable gentleman has also, by showing that 
Judge Story was mistaken as to the fact upon 
which he built his argument, totally demolished the 
fabric upon which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Mason) reposed in fancied security. It was swept 
away. ` i 

[Mr. Mason explained, and contended that the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
not effected the argument he had used, or the 
authority he had referred to.] 

Mr. Howarp proceeded. It seems to me that 
if Judge Story placed dependence upon -an opi- 
nion of the Senate, without even expressing his 
own, andif it now appears that the Senate had given 
no such opinion, there was very little left of the 
authority which the gentleman quoted with such 
emphasis. This isa matter for the House to de- 
cide upon. I dismiss the subject. 

It appears strange, at first view, that this ques- 
tion has never arisen before; and that now, for the 
first time, a power was claimed on behalf of a Go- 
vernor of a State under the Federal Constitution. 
The reason why the case has never happened be- 
fore, is precisely that which most readily reconciles 
me to ‘the acknowledgment of the power now. It 
is, that all State Legislatures have, of their own 
accord, conferred npon their Governors this very 
same power, except in the single instance of Mis- 
Sissippi, arising in this case, no doubt, from inad- 
vertence and pregipitate legislation. There is sure- 
Ip no ground to fear any unpleasant result, when 
our decision is in exact. conformity with the laws 
of the States for forty years; when we are mani- 
festing a beautiful harmony between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the feelings of the 
people of the States, as shown in their laws. If 
indeed we were about to-curtail the power which 
the Governor claimed under the Constitution or 
laws of his own State, we might well pause... But 
our decision in this case will only place Mississippi 
precisely where the other States have voluntarily 
placed themselves, by conferring upon their Go- 
vernors the power which we are about to admit. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island who has just 
taken his seat, (Mr. Tillinghast,) has touched upon 
the only point which has caused any embarrass- 
mentto my mind. He has said that if a Governor 
of a State derives the power of ordering an election 
in a case like this, from the Constitution of the 
United States, which is the supreme law of the 
land, and of course paramount to all State laws, he 
can fix upon whatever time he chooses for the elec- 
tion to be held; and therefore, in every State where 
members of Congress have not been chosen upon 
the 4th of March, whether an extra session may be 
called or not, he can disregard the day which the 
statute may have designated, and thus overrule the 
laws. Istate the objection as it has occurred to 
my mind, without recollecting whether I give it the 
exact shape which he did. I feel and acknowledge 
its force, and admit that itis difficult to escape 
from the conclusion; for, if this power is held 
by the Governor under the Constitution. of the 
United States, no State legislation can take it 
away. But there are two reflections which 
disarm this argument of much, if notall, of 
its force. The first is, that the conclusion will 
not be found, upon examination, to be as _unplea- 
sant as it appears to be upon a cursory view; for 
it isnot to be supposed that the chief agent of a 
State Government will, without any cause or mo- 
tive, overthrow the laws of the peeple over whom 
he presides. Such an evilis not, in the natural or- 
der of things, to be feared; and, besides, these very 
laws have, in all the States except Mississippi, con- 
fided to this very officer the duty of selecting a day 
for the election in case of necessity. If the Con- 
stitution reposes this discretion in him, too, the 
mere anticipation of a flagrant abuse of the power 
can not be received as an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the fair construction of that instrament. 
‘The second reflection is, that the- Constitution. in- 
tended to provide, in all cases where it was possi- 

le to do so, for ils own perpetuation. 
ral Government was meant to'be kept up, and so 
far as it springs from the people instead of the 
States, power was given to it to preserve its own ex- 
istence. This House, as a vital part of that Go- 
vernment, was not intended to become lapsed from 
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a want of power to secure its continuance. I find 
in the Constitution, therefore, that, although the 
States are permitted to regulate the elections for 
members of this: body, at their own will and plea- 
sure, yet provision is instantly made fora defective 
execution of this power in the legislative branches, 
by throwing upon the Governors the clearand high re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the members of this House 


. areduly chosen, in the very clause which isthe subject 


of all this debate; and Iastly, by way of meeting 
every conceivable emergency, if the Legislative 
and Executive branches of a State should both fail 
to discharge thefr duty, an ultimate power is re- 
served to Congress to regulate for itself the elec- 
tions to this House. Taking these different parts, 
and deducing the spirit which emanates from them 
all conjointly, I am led to believe that no vacancy | 
in this body was intended to be long wlerated. In 
the physical world there is no vacuum. Natare is 
said to abhor it. Just so in our political system : 
those who created this artificial stale of being 
equally abhorred a vacancy in this House, and 
they therefore imposed a pressure upon every point 
where that pressure could tend to fill itup. This 
consideration leads us to the very structure of the 
Federal Government, whether it was meant to be 
a loose and disjointed fabric, or one firmly knit 
together, so as to be lasting. This House is bound 
to the people of the United States by an indissoluble 
tie. If any one State chooses to loosen the knot, 
Congress can fasten it again. This is the way in 
which I read the Constitution. and I shall not be 
deterred from coming to a conclusion correspond- 
ing with tbis interpretation, by a misplaced fear 
that Governors of States will rush madly from 
their spheres for no other purpose than to intro- 
duce confusion and disorder. I shall, therefore, 
vote to sustain the report of the majority of the 
Committee of Elections. 


SPEECH OF MR. BOND, 
Or On10, 
In the House of Representatives, September 26, 1837 
——On the bill to postpone the payment to the States 
of the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue, 


Mr. BOND, of Ohio, said he felt constrained to 
protest against the proposed bill, which, if passed, 
would not only disappoint the hopes of his constit- 
uents, but he feared must greatly affectthe interests 
of the State which he had, in part, the honor to re- 
present. In doing this, he said, it was not his pur- 
pose to detain the committee long. 

Ohio, with other western States, had participat- 
ed but very little in the benefits of that vast expen- 
diture of public money which had characterized 
this country for some few years past. The system 
of internal improvement by the General Govern- 
ment had been abandoned, except in such shape as 
to render it odious. Mr. Bond said he was free to 
confess that he would sooner see that system u:ter- 
ly abandoned than retained with that alarming 
feature which surrendered the exclusive regulation 
of it to the President. Sir, said he, it has been the 
siudied policy of the party in power, for the last 
eight years, to strengthen the Executive arm! All 
means, and every construction, both of the consti- 
tution and law, have been seized in aid of this pow- 
er, whilst a deceitful reluctance touse it was avow- 
ed. Internal improvements were tolerated, if of a 
general nature: but who decided this? The Pre- 
sident. A tariff was lawful, if judicious; but the 
President alone could determine whether it was ju- 
dicious or not. 

Add to this the unqualified right of removal from 
office which is claimed for that officer, and I appeal 


‘to you, Mr. Chairman, if, in these latter days, there 


is not a fearful concentration of power in one man! 
His will, his sic volo sic jubeo, conirols all the great 
measures of the country. 

Coming into power with professions of economy 
and reform, as the present dominant party did, does 
it not occasion just surprise to see a system of ap- 
propriations adopted, extravagant in amount be- 
yond all former history, and exceedingly partial in 
their operation? _ The interior States, and those in 
the west in particular, have enjoyed but few of 
these favors. One object alone. in the. city of New 
York, I mean the custom-house, involves an expen- 
diture of about two millions of dollars. . 

But, sir, in despite of this nnexampléd system 
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of extravagance, our Treasury, in the year 1836, 
was overflowing; and it became a question of in- 
terest to decide how, even after meeting all the vast 
expenditures of the Government, we should dis- 
pose of the surplus. I was among those who 
thought it should, in some way, be placed, in just 
proportions, at the disposition of the States. 

We thought it unsate to leave it in hands already 
too powerful, and that it might be safely and bene- 
ficially employed by the several States. This mea- 
sure was proposed ; but how was it received by the 
Administration? Again and again it was denied 
that any surplus existed. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. Cambreleng) 
boldly asserted on this floor that thé exigencies of 
the country required every cent of the public mo- 
ney; and so hostile was he to any division of the 
surplus among the States, that he declared he pre- 
ferred seeing it sunk in the mighty deep. 

I need not remind gentlemen of the reiterated 
opposition of the Administration print in this city 
(the Globe,) which, at this time, poured forth vio- 
lent editorials, condemning the measure, coupled 
with studied denials that any surplus would exist. 

In another part of the ‘Capitol, a distinguished 

Senator from New York “Mr. Wright) declared, 
in his place, that the Treasury would not be more 
than adequate to the demands of the Government. 
I find, sir, among the publications of that day a 
speech of that gentleman, in which he arrayed, and 
presented in solid column, as if to alarm the timid, 
a most imposing category of all the different bills 
which the extravagance of the party had presented 
for consideration at that session, in either House. 
It was, indeed, a fearful list, and farnishes an apt 
commentary on the pretensions of those who came 
into power on that deceitful and greatly-abused 
hobby of economy and reform! One of these bills, 
I recollect, was introduced by a committee, whose 
chairman said, on this floor, in reference to it, that 
it was so universal in its provisions as to have some 
appropriations in favor of the district of almost 
every member of the house. I believe, sir, that it 
was never expected that all these bills would Pass ; 
but they were used as an available means of defeat- 
ing the passage of the deposite bill. 

Coupled with these measures, inquiries were 


gravely sent from the Senate Chamber to the dif. - 


ferent Departments, to ascertain the maximum 
which they could severally expend. Yes, sir, not 
how little, but how much of the people’s money they 
could use. And another member of the Senate 
(Mr. Benton,) by way of finding employment for 
this money, proposed to institute a most magnificent 
scheme of military defence, which would have 
given but little to. the west, and, in the end, might 
have entailed on: this country, as one of its conse- 
quences, a large standing army, and subjected us 
to an odious and oppressive system of taxation. I 
rejoice, sir, that all these attempts to defeat the di- 
vision of the public. money were foiled. After ap- 
propriations enormous beyond all past experience, 
the Administration had finally to admit that there 
would be a residuum. But still they were unwil- 
ling to send it to the people. f 
Next in review, and from that same Senator, 
who was for absorbing the treasure in his array of 
bills before alluded to, we see a proposition to in- 
vest che surplus in stocks! Yes, sir, it was serious- 
ly and gravely proposed that these United States 
should turn broker, and enter into competition with 
certain gentlemen who have obtained for them- 
selves the unenviable cognomen of bulls and bears 
of Wallstreet! What answer will be made to this 
by the worthy gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Jones,) who addressed the House a few days since 
on this subject? He could not consent that the 
Government should now sell the bonds which it 
holds for the deterred instalments on the sale of its 
stock in the late bank of the United States, when it 
was the wish of “the party” to subdue the bank and 
bring it into public odium, It was openly declared 
that it was unsafe either to retain the stock held by 
the Government, or continue to make the deposites 
in that institution. A. confidential friend of the 
President was empowered, by him, to investigate 
the state and business of the bank, with a view to 
action on these points. -The agent was a highly 
honorable, intelligent, and just man, and, withal, a 
strong personal friend of the President. He made 
this examination without limit or restraint. The 
result was creditable to the bank, but disappointed its 
enemies. Theattack was, however, renewed before 
Congress by message, and a verdict equally honor- 
able to the bank returned, Regardless of all this, 


‘the public money was withdrawn, and placed where. 


Postponement of fourth instalment—Mr. 


the law never authorized it, That same party who 
had declared the stock held by the Government in 
that bank to be in danger, at length obtained a law 
for its sale,and then actually declared ittobe worth, 
not only its par value, but fifteen per cent. beyond 
it, and sold it at that advanee to the Pennsylvania 
State Bank of the United Siates, iaking the bonds 
for its payment, to which allusion has beén made. 
In despite of all the violent and harsh means taken 
to depress the institution, these bonds could be sold 
for cash, and without loss, If, then, the Govern- 
ment really needs: money; but, above, all, if you 
are sincere in your avowed purpose to be clear of 
all connexion with banks, why not dispose of these 
bonds instead of issuing Treasury notes, or borrow- 
ing money? Why not do so, and apply the means 
to the preservation of your pledged faith to the 
States under the deposite law? The gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Jones) says he is unwilling to 
do so because it will subject the Government to the 
imputation of acting in the capacity of broker! I 
cannot see the occasion for this fastidious delicacy. 
In what does it differ from the sale it did male of | 
the stock of the bank, or from raising money on iis 
own scrip, as it has often done, or from what it now 
proposes to do on Treasury notes? 

But if the objection of the gentleman be sound, 
it carries certain’ condemnation to the Senator from 
New York. These gentlemen are of the same po- 
litical party, and seem to act with great identity of 
feeling in all the leading measures of the Adminis- 
tration. The proposition of the Senator in ques- 
tion-not only. subjected the Government to do the 
office of broker, but would have made a vast addi- 
tion to the power and patronage of the Executive. 
Stocks were to be bought and sold, and the Presi- 
dent, wielding, as he would have done, some forty 
millions of dollars, would have held the place of 
giant broker and unrivalled regulator of the stock 
market. The stocks of an offending State could be 


- depressed, whilst those of a more subservient sister 


were elevated. But, sir, here again I rejoice that 
this monstrous project was defeated. During a 
long and protracted session of Congress the atten- 
tion of the people was drawn to the subject, and a 
unanimity of feeling from all parts of the country 
demanded the division of the money among the 
States, and received the obedience of Congress, 
The bill passed, sir, but it had not. the willing 
support of the Administration—it was extoried by 
the united and Joud acclamation of the people. ft 
was, indeed, obstinately and to the last, voted a- 
gainst by those who so signally exerted themselves 
to defeat it, But, Mr. Chairman, strange asit may 
appear, the organ of the party, (the Globe,) the very 
instant - afterwards, claimed ‘the credit of the 
Measure! Let us now see how it has been execut- 
ed. The provisions of that bill are familiar to us 
all, and this house was informed at the last session, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, that he had set 
apart, on the Ist of January, 1837, the sum of 
$9,367,214 98, to be deposited with the States as 
required by that law. Each State hasbeen expressly 
notified by the Secretary of her respective share of i 
that sum, and of the time when the several instal- | 
ments would be paid. The States have solemnly 
legislated on the snbject, and have agreed to accept 
the money; they have done more—they have ap- 
propriated and pledged it to high and benevolent 
uses, at least many of them have. We, in Ohio, 
have done so: a leading object with her has been, 
to derive from this fund permanent means of se- 
curing general education to her rising and fatre 
generations, Engagements have been made upon 
the faith of this law, and this fund permanently 
pledged for these great and sacred trusts. The law 
has been partially executed; three-fourths of the 
promised sum has been already paid: And, Mr. 
Chairman, gentlemen may, if they please, refer to 
the letter of the deposite act, and say it was not in- 
tended asa measure of distribution. The ma 
in which the difitrent. States reccived that a 
the permanent uses to Which ther 
money by their legislaticn, give ine b 
tion of the sense in which it was vic 
people. But even in its execution the 
the Treasary did, in my indgmen 
States of a part of the sum which, 
they were justly entitled to. In his lat 
says that the actual sum reserved in th 
on the Ist of January, 1937, was #657 < 
The deposite law only authorized him to reserve 
five millions; but he went beyond it, and thus -de-. 
prived the States of more than oge million six 
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hundred thousand dollars. “The Secretary explains 
this by saying that he did not receive the returns 
from the banks until after the Ist of January. That 
may be; -but still, whea received, they proved. the 
money to have been in the Treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1837, and he ought to have reserved, it.ac- 
cordingly. The Treasury accounts must be greatl 

confused, if the amount referred to was omitted. 
These accounts are, it is true, rendered mysterious, 
and we are told by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng) that they 
have become a science, and that we must study 
them. Indeed, he adds, that, after fifteen years’ con- 
stant application on his own part, he sill finds it 
no easy task! {fear that the chief difficulty in the 
whole affair results from the mystery unnecessarily 
thrown arcund these maters, rather than any in- 
trinsic perplexity in the subject itself. The report 
of the Secretary was certainly designed by the law, 
requiring it to be sostated as to be easily understood. 

But to return to the amount which the Secretary, 
from some cause, did not discover to be in the 
Treasury, though, in effect, it was there on the Ist 
of January, 1837. It was clearly embraced both in 
the spirit and letter of the deposite law, and it was 
the duty of the Secretary, the moment he discovered 
the omission, to have added it to the amount before 
set apart by him, and notify the States and Con- 
gress of the fact. My own belief is, sir, that he 
would have done so had he been a friend of the. 
deposite law. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, I fear every occasion has 
been seized to defeat and disappoint the wishes and 
hopes of the friendsof this measure. And not only 
was the sum of one million six hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars improperly excluded, as I think, 
but the Secretary has, without authority, used a 
large part of the fourth instalment now due, and 
urges the passage of a law withholding or postponing 
that entire instalment! f : 

Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury had no right 
to use one cent of the money, which he had set apart 
for the Staes under the deposite law. That money 
was specifically and sacredly pledged and appro- 
priaied; no subsequent act of appropriation was 
designed or intended to conflict with that measure. 
Neither the letter nor spirit of any other law did 
confiict with it; and I cannot now discover any 
reason for postponing the payment of this fourth 
instalment to the States, unless it be that the Secre- 
‘ary, having improperly used the money, wishes to 
mat good his retreat, and escape the censure of 
that act, by extorting the present bill from Congress, 
on thé allegation of an exhausted Treasury. Iam 
unwilling to afford him any such shield; he has 
transcended his power; he has siezed the money of 
the people, and diverted it from those great and 
benevolent objects for which it was designed; and 
on him and the President let the responsibility rest. 

Tt is admitted by the friends of this bill that it is 
their duty to assign reasons for its passage. What 
do they urge? They say the Government wants 
the money. Yes,sir, and so they said before the 
passage of the deposite law. But of what use will 
this fund be to them, admitting even that the 
‘Treasury is impoverished, of which, after all ex- 
planations, I do honestly doubt? ‘The fund in 
question, I mean that poor pittance of it which the 
Secretary has not used, is not ina condition for 


` immediate use by the Treasury, at least the Secre- 


lary says he, cannot. use. it, beeause it will not be 
paid in what he calls “legal funds.” How, then, 
will the passage of this bill aid the Treasury? This 
reason is deceptive; and it does seem to me to be 
highly inexpedient to disappoint the States in the 
fulfilment of their just expectations. Gentlemen 
may indulge themselves in bélieving that they do 
noi Violate a contract, and that the mere letter of 
the deposite law admits of the proposed bill. 

The gentleman from. New York (Mr. Taylor) 
admitted that the deposite act. and its acceptance by 
ihe Siates did amount to a contract, so far as the 
l been executed by the payment of the three 
nents.. But he added, with some appar- 


contemplaies the payment of a gross sum, but qi- 
vides it info four instalments. If vaiidasa contract 
at all, it is so for the wheic. I cannot agree that, 
so far as we perform an engagement, we are bound, 
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| people whom I represent. But it would be in vain 
| at this moment to urge before this Congress ‘a Bank 
| of the United States, especially as the President 
has already prejudged the case.” If the people want 
it, they will in due time send those here, and with 
. eléar instructions, by whom it will be granted. Un- 
J. til this be done, I do not believe the country willbe. ` 
; Testored to a healthy state in all branches of its 
- business, currency, and exchange. 
||. The President in his message affects to believe 
| that the Bank of the United States, chartered by 
| theState of Pennsylvania, has even greater strength 
than the’ institutions of that name which expired in 
| 1836. And assuming this position, he infers that 
| the present evils of the country cannot be attributed 
| to the absence of such an institution, because that: 
bank did not avertthem! In this he is uncandid’ 
and disingenuous. He well knows the Pennsylva=' 
nia institution is but a mere-Stale bank, and that it 
} is not in the power of that State, or any other, to 
confer such a charter as the late Bank of the United’ 
States had. The power to establish branches: 
throughout the United States, and the receivability: 
of the paper of the bank for the revenue of ‘the 
country, constituted the great means of controlling 
the number and inordinate issnes of State banks, 
and of regulating the exchanges. The United- 
States Bank of Pennsylvania has not those privi- 
leges. Iwill not stop longer to refute a position so 
evidently insincere. 

But this subject of exchange which so intimately 
connects itself with all our commerce, foreign and 
inland, is now abandoned, in all its chaotic irregu- 
larity, on the pretext that the Government of the: 
United States has no constitutional control over it! 
Washington thought differently; so did Jefferson E 
and so did Madison; and in fine, so did Jackson him- 
self, and ever othey President of the United States: 

From the’ origin of our Government under the 
present constitution to this time, covering a period 
of fifty years, an anxious desire to.regulate the cur- 
rency and exchanges was cherished by each succes» 
sive administration, with an admitted constitutional: 
control over the subject. It-remained for Mr. Van 
Buren-to discover that'all his predecessors had been 
violating the constitution, and that h® alone sustain- 
ed it in its strict purity! Butit was unfortunate for 
Mr. Van Buren that an attempt was so recently" 
made by the General Government to control and reg- 
ulate exchange. If no power existed over il, why 
was the matter undertaken? . I call the attention of 
gentlemen to the exultation felt and so vauntingly 
expressed in the Globe, and in the reports of Mr: 
Secretary Taney and his successor, the present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Woodbury, when they told the coun- 
try that they had succeeded in their pet-bank: sys- 
tem, and by it were giving to us an improved cur- 
rency, and more moderate and uniform rates of ex- 
change than we ever before had! But now, sir, 
when it is found they have deceived the country, 
and that by their tinkering nostrums they pave re- 
duced order to chaos, instead of having' the mags 
nanimity to confess their error, as they ought to do, 
and retrace their steps, they disclaim all constitu. 
tional power over the subject, but propose another 
experiment! The original and genuine democratic 
party didnot act thus. That saime patriotic repub- 
lican phalanx, who, with the illustrious Madison at 
its head, sustained the country in the war of 1812, 
were brought by lessons of experience honestly to 
admit their error in refusing to reincorporate a bank 
in 1811; and they, sir, established the bank of 1816, 
The experiment has been again tried, and we are 
in the midst of its sad consequences: but the renied 
prescribed is not that prompted by experience. it 
is yet proposed to test another wild and unknown ex- 
periment The country, by means of its youthful 
vigor and strength, may sustain itself, but its pros- 
| perity will, I fear, be greatly retarded. 

Mr. Chairman, I was utterly opposed to the man- 
agement of our financial concerns through the agen- 
cy of State banks.—f could consent to it. only 
as a choice of evils. Iam not here as a defendér 
ofthesebanks. Indeed, I openly condemned many 
of them for ‘indiscreetly lending themselves to the 
uncalled-for and unhappy measure of removing the 
- public deposites from the Bank of the United States, 
They have now to “flee from the wrath” of their 
friends, the very democratic party by whom they 
were seduced from the even tenor of their way: 
Yes, sir, those who used them to pull down the Bank 
of: the ‘United States, and held them up to the peo 
ple as trustworthy agents, now turn from them with 
uplifted arms, and ery “unclean! unclean !” 

And in this way an attemmpt is made to create-ah 


but that we are disc¥atge fr 


extra session t ` His proclamation gave us to un- 
derstand that we were to have great and weighty 
matters submitted for. our consideration. I knew, 
indeed, that the whole country had been overtaken 
| by a common disaster, and was suffering; that its 
| currency and exchange were wholly deranged ; 
and Mat we had, by the measures of our own Goy- 
ernment, been deprived of the most uniform and 
best circulating medium in the known world. I 
| Was aware that a sudden shock: had overspread the 
land, and was willing’ to suppose that it had occa- 
| sioned the very abrupt changé ‘of opinion in the 
| President, who, in one ‘short week after telling the 
New York committee that he saw no reason for 
an‘earlier convocation of -Congress than the consti- 
tutional period, issued. his proclamation, under 
which we have’ now’ assembled: I cannot, there- 
fore, express my surprise at having offered for our 
earliest consideration, at such a crisis, the bill to 
which I have directed my remarks. 

Is it true, sir, that this Congress has been assem- 
bled here a few days before the first of October, in 
order that they might withhold from the States the 
paltry sum which the Government: had pledged its 
faith then to pay them? 

Then comes ihe Treasury note bill, to which I 
have already adverted; next, the bill’ extending 
the time of payment on merchants” bonds; a bill in 
relation to he deposite banks; a bill affecting the 
banks in this-District; and, lastly, a bill with a very 
innocent title; imposing additional dutieson officers 
in certain cases, bùt which is your Treasury bank 
in disguise. These, I believe, are the leading 
measures proposed, and we ‘have: been required to 
confine our attention to them for a few weeks, and 
gohome! These bills have been severally report- 
ed to usin broken doses, by the chairman of the 
Committeé of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) 
and I am constrained to animadvert on the fact, 
that they have all been brought forward unaccom- 
panied by any report. This has been the usage of 
that committee. No longer ago than the last ses- 
tion, when the gentleman just alluded to, proposed 
to reduce the tariff, by way of depleting the Trea- 
sury, and in utter disregard of the compromise act 
on that subject; we all remember what an elaborate 
and subtle report was produced: and scattered over. 
the land. But now, when the state of the country 
is such as tu require a special session of Congress 
a studied silence is. observed on all subjects report- 
ed for our consideration. See how the numerous 
memorials of the people on the subject of a Bank 
of the United States have been disposed of. -A re- 
solution of two or three lines puts them all at rest, 
Sir, though the committee may- have come to the 
conclusion indicated by the resolution, they should 
have accompanied it with a report, which, how- 
ever opposed to the prayer of the petitioners, would 
tend toshow they had been heard with respect, and 
in its reasoning, perhaps, reconcile them to the re- 
fusal of their request. I beg not to be misunder- 
stood. I donotpropose a Bank of the United States; 
those in power, with the President at their head, 
say the people shall not have it. The people them- 
selves, therefore, must come to their own relief. If 
they wish the country to have such an institution 
with a modified charter, improved-by all thé lights 
of past experience, they must speak out and demand 
it Lam now ready ‘to vote, if the subject is pre- 
-sented:for my consideration, and will always, if: 1 
“calvascertain it, vote in obedience 10 the will of the 


hold this money from the States, may, if they please; 
rely onthe technical letter ofthe law. I go for the 
spirit of the case, and for meeting the just expecta- 
tion of the, country. I call the attention of the 
House to the laws passed by the different States on 
this subject, by which the whole amount of each in- 
stalment has: been. a ropriated in advance. It is | 
said that the State oft New York entered’ into sol- | 
emn engagements for the disposition of this fourth 
instalment, which she must now in good faith keep, | 
and, to do so, will obtain ‘the means elsewhere, if | 
you disappoint her in this payment. Ohie, too, my 
own, my: favorite State, has, by her legislation, 
looked to this fund as furnishing permanent means 
of general education within her borders, Will you 
now disappoint the hopes of her people? Will you 
take from. her the means of lighting the lamp of 
genius in the humble cottage? Ts the demand for 
your countless and extravagant appropriations so 
urgent that this poor pittance must be withheld? 
Ts it not rather a pretext seized by those who ori- 
ginally opposed the distribution now to defeat its 
execution? The uniform character of the legisla- 
tion of. the severa! States on this subject fally ex- 
Presses the understanding which the people had of 


that law, | 

Do you suppose, sit, that the States would have 
thus acted, if they had imagined the money was to 
be recalled, much less if it was not even to be paid 
over ta ihem? I wished then, as I now do, for an 
opportunity to vote on a. proposition for its direct 
relinguishmnent. I am against any postponement 
ofthe payment. Itis better to settle this question 
at once, than to reserve it in such manner as to 
bring. a. periodical debate into Congress. Gentle- 
men say they object to collecting money to be di- 
vided among the States, and allege that is buttaking 
money from one pocket to put into another. Su, 
I would not myself raise money tor such express 
purpose, nor was this money collected with that 
design. The case is this: The States united in 
government for a common purpose, under one Con- 
stitution, On looking into their Treasury, they 
find-that, under their systemi of finance, a greater 
sum collected than the wants of their Government 
require... Is it safer to leave this money where pa- 
tronage is already too great, where it may lead to 
1 he abuse of power, and tempt to the violation of 
trusts; or shall it be divided among the States on 
some just principle of apportionment, and applied 
by them to great and benevolent objects, over which 
the. General Government disclaims power? |-preé- 
ferred the Jaiter, A few gentlemen, some forty or 
forty-two, came to the other conclusion ; and you 
now find such of them as are here, desirous of es- 
tablishing the propriety of their Opposition to that 
bill by. their. zeal for the present measure. T, sir, 
ined to credit the necessity fur this 
every cireumstancethat it emanates 

f ustained by, the pertinacious 
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present.aid.a fond which he intimates is not 
condition to avail him. The Secretary tells 
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Making public oficers depositories Mr. Tallmadge. 


impression that we of the opposition dre the exclu- 
-sive bank party. After uniting the financial desti- 
nies ofthis country withthe State banks, proclaim- 
Ing yourselves their friends, and forming with them 
. a solemn league ahd covenant, by means of which 
you robbed them of their virtue, you now abruptly 
demand a divorce, and wish to throw your cast-off 
victims upon those who forbade the banns. I will 
also.refer to another evidence of that discrepancy 
_ between ‘profession and practice, which has so sig- 
nally characterized the partisan power for the last 
eight. years. In New York, Virginia, Alabama, 
and perhaps other States, known to be governed by 
the self styled democratic party, laws have been pass- 
ed ‘authorizing the suspension of specie payments by 
the banks, and releasing them from forfeiture of 
charter and other penalties. ‘This is done by those 
whotell the people they are in favor ofan exclusive 
hard-money currency, and against all banks. In 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, whose Execu- 
tives are known to be opposed to Mr. Van Buren, 
it was determined to putihe banks on their good be- 
havior, and thus prompt them to a wholesome and 
prudent course, believing that the people themselyes 
would extend any indulgence which the occasion 
-called for, if the conduct ‘of the banks was honest 
cand prudent. And the proclamation of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, assigning reasons for refusing .to 
convene the General Assembly at the moment of: 
alarm, will constitute an abiding evidence of his 
wisdom and forecast. Now, Mr. Chairman, which 
of these classes of States, judging by their respec- 
tive measures just alluded to, is most in favor of the 
banking system? : : : 

T do hot desire to discuss, at this time, the merits 
of the several bills reported for our consideration. 
It will be time enough to do so-as they shall be 
called up. : 

But, I must declare my opinion, that they do not 
singly, or together, constitute a sufficient reason for 
the special convocation of Congress. Surely it was 
not necessary to bring us here to extend the time on 
merchants’ bonds. As. the President did extend 
this time three, months, he could have done so for 
six, and, that, period would have found.us here at 
the usual session... |, M Ra a ; 

Tam egually incredulous as to the urgent neces- 
‘sity of the Treasury for money, especially as the 
Secretary informed us that he had and could, with- 
out public injury, suspend some fifteen millions. of 
appropriations. With the admitted means on hand, 
and our current revenue, the operations of Govern- 
ment might surely have been continued until De- 
cember. . 

As for the proposed bill adjusting the accounts 
with the deposite banks, that was not important 
enough: to authorize the proclamation; for, the 
Secretary admits that he has already used a consid- 
erable part ofall their balances; and, if they would 
not, pay, the Jaws and.courts were open to him, 
quile as wide as itis in the power of Congress to 
place;them.. 

That. measure remains? The famous act for 
the safe-keeping of the public money. We shall 
have no occasion for this law before December, if 
what the Secretary of the Treasury says is true, 
that the Treasury is empty ! 

I must, however, noticé a single bill on the busi- 
ness of this District, for which Congress is a local 
legislature. - It is proposed to forfeit the charters 
of the several banks in this District, if they do not 
resime specie payments in some very brief period 
gror this time. 


The people of the District do not complain to us 
of any grievance, but the Committee of Ways and 
Means, by their chairman, report a harsh and 
highly penal law. 
banks,sir. I know nothing of them., But I cannot 
resist the comparative view of the legislation on the 
same subject in the State of New York, from which 
the. chairman of the Committee of ‘Ways and 
Means (Mr. Cambreleng) comes, and that which 
he now. purposes for this District. We are to com- 
mence here, I suppose, to try the hard money expe- 
riment. .'This poor District is to be made the scape- 
goat to expiate the sins of the States; or, which is 
more probable, is to constitute the hapless subject for 
the experimenting doctors in this new system. of 

` Treasury finance to operateon. After the manner of 
the curious and cruel experimenters in prussic acid 
and other poisonous drugs, with a view to test what, 
if any, remedy will arrest their destructive powers, 
the poison is first administered to a dog or rabbit, 
for the future benefit of man. Just so here. The 
District of Columbia is to be made the experiment- 


Ido not mean to defend these ` 


ing subjectof the hard moneytheory. All its banks 
may be utterly ruined, and its people ptt to serious 
inconvenience: but, inthe meantime, the party will 
have the benefit.of ail its political. influence, and.it 


: will not cost any thing.to the banks nor the people 
:of the State of New York. Sir, we have gone far 
enough with these Treasury nostruims ; itisnow pro 

: posed to give No. 6. Iam unwilling to see or con- 
“sent to have it administered. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I do sincerely believe 


‘that the President has not madeto usthe suggestions 


which he designed to submit, when he first issued 
his proclamation, and that they are withheld because 
he found ‘he could not make them without at least 
partially admitting the past errors of his party, 
which he had not the firmness and magnanimity to 


ò. 

The bill on which we are now to vote does not 
deserve the primary consideration of Congress at 
such a crisis. Iam unwilling to postpone the pay- 
ment of any part of the money promised to the 
States even for a day; and, if it is now withheld, I 
trust the States will keep up “a continual claim” 
until this Government redeems its violated faith: 


Se epee NRE 


SPEECH OF MR. TALLMADGE, 
Or New York, 

In Senate, September 22,.1837.—On the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositaries in certain cases, 
on public officers. 

Mr. Presipent: The bill on your-table proposes 
to -establish, for the reception, safe-keeping, and 
disbursement of the revenues of the Government, 
what is generally termed the Sus-Treasury SYSTEM. 
This measure has been brought forward in parsu- 
ance of the recommendation of the President of 
the United States, in his recent Message to Con- 
gress. I do not fatter myself that I can add much 
to the arguments which have been so ably and so elo- 
quently urged. my friend from Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
against this measure. 
where its practical operation, for good or for ‘evil, 
must:be so sensibly felt, I deem it my daty to.give 
frankly.to the Senate the views which I entertain 
in relation to it. 

Sir, I have bestowed upon this subject all that re- 
flection which is due. to it, from the high source 
from which it emanates. Every consideration, both 
personal and political, would incline me to its sup- 
port, if my judgment could be satisfied that its 
adoption would promote the great interests of the 
country. Natives of the same State and of the same 
county, the President and myself have been, from 
my. first. entrance into political life, d-wn to the 
present time, on termsof intimacy. In: his politi- 
cal career, he has, on all occasions, received my 
cordial support. It has been- my fortune to be 
placed in situations, at certain trying pertods of his 
hirtory, which have enabled me to render him, 
“ some service.” It is with no ordinary sensation, 
therefore, that I find myself constrained, by higher 
considerations than those of political attachment 
or personal friendship, to differ from him on the 
question now before us—considerations of public 
duty which involve the public. weal. But I have 
the satisfaction to know that he neither expects nor 
desires me to support this or any other measure 
merely. because it bears the stamp of an Executive 
recommendation. In submitting this Sub-Treasu- 
‘ry system, the President has only obeyed an injunc- 
tion of the Constitution, which he is sworn. to sup- 
port, and which declares that “He shall, from 
time to time, give to the Congress information of the’ 
state of the Union, and recommend to theirconsider- 
ation such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” This is one of those measures: the Pre- 
sident has discharged his duty in recommending 
it to our consideration, and I trust we shall discharge 
ours, by giving to it:that calm investigation and 
free discussion which are so well calculated to pro- 
duce correct results in regard to measures that in- 
volve the great and vital interests of the people. 

The President himself anticipated much diver- 
sity of sentiment on this subject. He anticipated, 
also, that Congress might, in its wisdom, adopt 
some other system, and he gave the assurance of 
his co-operation in any other plan. which might be 
“ultimately established.” He says: 

“With these views, I leave to Congress the 


sion, and can not fail to: be benefitted by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions: Well aware 


But, coming from a State- 


“public moneys. In the performance of constitu! 
tional duty, Í have stated to them, without resérve, 
ithe result of my own reflections. The subject’ is’ 
“of great importance, and one on which we can 
: scarcely expect to be as united in sentiméat as we 


are in interest. It deserves a full and free disciis- 
dis- 


myself of the duty of reciprocal concession among 


‘the co-ordinate branches of the Government, T can 
‘promise a reasonable spirit of co-operation, so. far 


as it can be indulged in without the surrender’ of 
constitutional objections which I believe’ to be'well 
founded. Any System that may be adopted, should 
be subjected to the'fullest legal provision, so as to 
leave nothing to the Executive but what is neces= 
sary to the discharge of the duties imposed on him; 
and, whatever plan may be ultimately established, 
my own part shall be so discharged as to give to it 
a fair trial aid the best prospect of success.” 

I trust, then, that the friends of the Administra- 
tion will view this question’ as one of expediency, 
and not suffer any difference of opinion between’ 
themselves to become a difference of principle 
upon which they are to divide. If it be not so 
viewed, who will take the responsibility, and who 
will vouch for the consequences of a contrary 
course? It is a sabjéct on which men may honest- 
ly differ; and itis for that reason, amongst otlfers, 
that such difference should be expressed with per- 
fect frankness, and with the utmost freedom. My 
mind has long been made up against it; and the 
reasoiiing of the Messagé, whilst it has not convin- 
ced me to the contrary, has only served to confirm 
my previous opinions. Iam, therefore, bound to 
say, from a sense ‘of the most imperative duty, 
that, in my judgment, this measure is fraught with 
more mischief than any scheme which has hereto- 
fore been broached in ‘réference to the finances of 
the Government, and the currency of the country. 
In saying this, Í certainly intend none othet than 
the most profound respect for the distinguished 
individual who has, in an official form, brought it 
to our notice. 

Neither is this scheme new to the democracy of 
the country. Ithasonce been passed upon by them, - 
through their ‘representatives in Congress, and re- 
ceived their unqualified condenination. It was 
brought forward in the House, in the session of 
1834-5, by a member of the opposition. After an 
animated debate, it was most signally defeated. Tt 
was put down. by every administration vote save 
one. It is, however, due to the opposition’ to say 
that it was received with so little favor by thêm as 
a party, that only thirty-three members could be 
found who were willing to record théir names for 
it on the journal.. The defeat of this measure, at 
that time, was a matter which every friend of the 
administration, from President Jackson down, had 
very much at heart. We all took a deep interest 
in it. We all-looked upon it as' calculated to un- 
dermise our free institutions; as subversive of the 
very principles of the party to which we belonged ; 
as accumulating power and patronage in the hands 
of the Executive, to which we had always been 
opposed; as uniting in his hands the purse and the 
sword, about which so much had been said on a 
then recent occasion, and which we had repelled in 
a manner and with a spirit which became those 
wlio were honestly desirous of preserving the 
powers of the Government as they were originally 
intended to be distributed by the Constitution.’ Nay, 
sir, we went further; we denounced it'as a “ pro- 
position disorganizing and revolutionary, subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles of’ our Govern- 
ment, and of its entire practice, from 1789 down 
to the present day.” We denounced it as a scheme 
which would “bring the péblic treasure much 
nearer the actual‘custody and control of the Presi- 
dent than it is now, and expose it to be plundered 
by a hundied hands, where one can not now reach 
iv? The party was never more unanimous on 
any occasion than this. Their abhorrence of the 
scheme was universal. So powerfial were the ar- 


guments.against it, both in and out of Congiess, by 


_the #epublican” representatives ‘and ‘by the republi- 


can press, that it received no favor in any quarter. 
Eyen the opposition, notwithstanding they were 
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against the State banks as depositories of the public 
money, could not be. brought to the support of this 
measure, although it was introduced and urged ‘by 
one of their own number. So mischievous in its 
tendency, so unsound in principle, did they deem 
it, that.they united with the friends of the adminis- 
tration.to defeat it. But what do we now behold 2 
Whilst, they, as a party, are still against the mea- 
sure, we, as the friends of the administration, are 
called upon to support the same’ proposition now 
which we, as friends of the administration, put 
down then; put down, did I. say? which we de- 
nounced as, ‘‘disorganizing and revolutionary,” 
and.as exposing the public treasure to be “ plun- 
dered. by a hundred hands, where one can not now 
reach it.” The objections to it then were inherent 
in the system, and, being so, no state of things has 
since occurred, or can hereafter occur, which can 
remove those objections. Still, we are now asked 
to change our ground, and to adopt a proposition 
as a matter of expediency, which received our de-. 
cided. disapprobation, at that time, as a matter of 
principle. No question was ever better settled cn 
principle than this; and no state of things can 
make that expedient now which was wrong in 
principle then. k 

Sir, at that time, the adoption of the State banks 
as.depositories of the public money was the favo- 
rite measure of the administration. Whilst: the 
contest.with the Bank of the United States was go- 
ing on, this was the ground taken by the whole 
party. It was openly and publicly avowed by 
President Jackson, and hy every friend of his ad- 
ministration. Sir, in the Senate Chamber the 
question was frequently and pertinently put by the 
friends of the United States Bank, to those who 
were opposing it, what will you do for a substitute 
for this institution if it be not re-chartered? The 
answer invariably was, the State banks are the 
substitute. They are equally adequate to the re- 
ception, .safe-keeping, and disbursement of, the 
public revenue. They will equalize the currency 
and facilitate the exchanges of the country. Jn 
truth, the leading friends of the administration 
deemed the State banks competent to perform all 
the duties to the Government and to the country 
which the Bank of the United States had perform- 
ed. . For my own part I never believed they could 
perform those. duties, in all respects, as well. 
They lacked the capital and the concert of action 
necessary to render them equal to an institution 
which had its branches at all the great business 
and commercial points of the country; and which, 
by one common. interest, and. by one common im- 
pulse, could operate more successfully, and with 
more facility, than the State banks could do, with 
less means, and with less concert. But i conceived 
there were other objections to that bank, which 
more than counterbalanced any supposed advan- 
tages which it possessed over the State institutions. 
Be that, however, as it may, they were pat for- 
ward by the administration as the only practicable 
substitute for a Bank of the United States. Afer 


the deposites were removed from that insiitntion, ` 


they were. placed with the State banks, which en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Government to 
perform all the duties which had been required of $ 
and had been ‘performed. by, the Bank of the 
United States, . They entered upon those duties— 
they performed them to the entire-satisfaction of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The annual messages of the one, and the annual 
reports of the other, bear ample testimony to their 
competency and fideity, For three successive 
years was the whole nation congratulated on the 
entire success of this experiment upon the finances 
of the Government and the currency of the coun- 
try. Nay, the people were congratulated y pon the 
“ better currency,” which had been introduced, and 
upon the reduction of the domestic exchanges from 
one end cf the Union to the uther, by reason of the 
superior advantages and the wiser management of 
the State: banks, to which these duties had been 
entrusted. If such were the result of the experi- 
ment with the State banks, why are we now asked 
to abandon them,.and to try the “ untried expe- 
dient” of the Sub-Treasury scheme? Why are we 
asked to adopt a measure which we declared, when 
it was formerly presented, was “an effort to en- 


large Executive power, and put in his hands the 
means of corruption?’ Why are we asked to sub- 
stitute it for a system which the Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time declared was “much supe- 
rior to individual agents of the United States?” 
The answer to all ihis is, that the experiment has 
failed. Does the failure of the experiment remove 
the objections which were so strongly urged against 
the scheme which we are now called upon to 
adept? Docs it make that scheme less “ disor- 
ganizing,” less “revolutionary?” Does it render 
the public treasure more safe and less liable to be 
“plundered? Does it cease to “enlarge Executive 
power,” and does it take from “its hands the 
means of corruption?” No, sir, it does no such 
thing. These objections stand in full force against 
it. They can not, in the nature of things, be re- 
moved from it. Then why insist on its adoption? 
These objections forbid it, even if the experiment 
of the State banks had failed. But it has not failed. 
It has never been fairly tried. The pecuniary 
pressure and embarrassment which have been. felt 
throughout the United States are without a parallel 
in the history of our Government. Every class 
in the community, but more especially the mercan- 
tile class, has suffered from the great derangement 
of the monetary concerns of the country. This de- 
rangement has-not been confined to us. It has 
pervaded Great Britain, and, in a greater or less 
degree, other countries of Europe. Intimately con- 
nected as England and the United States are in 
their commercial relations, any cause which ma- 
terially affects the one can not fail, in some sort, to 
affect the other. It is not my intention, on this 
occasion, to trace the causes of the pecuniary em- 
barrassment which has pervaded both countries. 
I intend merely to advert to some of the more im- 
mediate, and which might, perhaps, be termed 
secondary causes, so far as.they have a bearing 
upon the alleged failure of the experiment of the 
State banks. Whilst I agree with the President in 
some of the causes assigned by him, I do not think 
he has taken as comprehensive and enlarged a 
view of them as further examination and reflec- 
tion would have enabled him to do. But enough 
has been said to show that the banks could no 
longer hold out against the pressure which was 
made upon them, from whatever causes it may 
have originated. Public confidence had become 
impaired. Confidence, the very basis of bank cre- 
dit, as well as commercial credit, was taken from 
them. The suspension of specie payments was 
the inevitable consequence. It was without fault 
on their part. I know they have been charged 
from a bigh source with treachery and bad faith 
towards the Government and the people. Sir, I 
regret, more on account of the source from whence 
such a charge comes, than for any other reason, 
that it should have been made agamstthem. It 
must have been made from misconception or mis- 
apprehension, and not from areal knowledge of 
their situation, or of the causes which led to the 
catastrophe so much deplored Sir, there was no 
proper effort, on the part of those who could have 
done most towards it, to maintain the confidence of 
the community in them. On the contrary, every 
thing was done to impair it. No sooner had the 
war against the Bank of the United States ceased; 
than a war more violent and more unrelenting was 
waged against the State institutions. Every means 
was employed to impair the public confidence. 
They were denounced in our legislative halls and 
by the public press. They were denounced at pub- 
lic meetings by those who advocated an exclusive 
metallic currency. The Jacobinical terms of “ rag 
barons” and “rag money” were familiarly intro- 
duced into our highest legislative assemblies, and 
adopted by onr highest political journals. The 
levelling resolutions of ward and town meetings 
were responded to by men in high stations, who 


were thereby tacitly assenting to and encouraging. 


the anti-bank as well as anti-social doctrines put 
forth on such occasions. To cap the climax, the 
“Specie circular” was issued by the Executive, di- 
recting that gold and silver should be received in 
payment for public lands, instead of the notes of 
Specie-paying banks, as authorized by the joint re- 
solution of 1816. By this act, on the part of the 
Executive, the confidence of the Government was 


Senate. 


withdrawn from the banks, and was a signal to the 
people to withdraw theirs also. It can not be ex- 


- pected that the community shall maintain its con&- 


dénce in any institutions when the confidence of 


the Government is once withdrawn. 


The manner in which the Specie circular was is- 
sued was another item in the want of confidence 
which prevailed through the country. It was 1s- 
sued by the Executive after a decided expression 
of one branch of Congress against the propriety of 
its adoption. The proposition was introduced by 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton).in the 
shape of a resolution, in April, of the session of 
1836, and was rejected by an almost unanimous 
vote. Jt was again brought forward the latter 
part of June, near the close of the session, in the 
shape of an amendment to some public bill, and 
was again rejected, and with the same unanimity. 
Such was the opinion of the Senate, at that time, 
on this measure, and such was its decision, twice 
distinctly made. It was considered by every one, 
too, as a subject for legislative action. What was 
our astonishment, then, when, immediately after 
our adjournment, and before we reached our homes, 
we saw the same measure adopted by Executive au~ 
thority, which had twice been rejected by the le- 
gislative action of the Senate? It is not my inten- 
tion to examine the power by which the Executive 
issued this order, and thereby created a distinction 
between the kind of medium in which different 
branches of the revenue were to be received. I do 
not doubt that the Executive acted from the most 
honest and patriotic motives; and there are those 
who believe the order operated well, although I am 
not one of that number. It was intended to dimi- 
nish the amount of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. Before its adoption, the amount of 
sales had rapidly declined, and would have declined 
still more rapidly without any interference ef this 
sort. But, when this circular was issued, specula- 
tion, which had begun to flag, again revived; and 
I have heard of several well-authenticated cases, 
where associations and companies, seeing this at- 
tempt to shackle the sales of the public lands, and 
believing that, at the then next session of Congress, 
the President would recommend to limit the sales to 
actual settlers, determined to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity, and purchase more than they 
otherwise would have done. Such purchases were 
more extensively made than they would have been 
if the order had not been issued. No, sir; it did 
not effect the object of diminishing the sales. They 
had. already begun te fall off rapidly, and would 
have fallen off still move but for the Specie cir- 
cular. These large associations and companies 
had no difficulty in commanding the specie for all 
their purposes, and with almost as much facility 
as they could have commanded the notes of specie- 
paying banks. It was no great hardship on them ; 
but it fell with peculiar force upon the individual 
purchaser who had merely means sufficient to buy 
a quarter section. He was compelled to pay a 
premium for specie, which, according to his means, 
rendered it oppressive to him. I say then, sir; 
that this order did not answer a single purpose for 
which it was issued, but, on the contrary, was pro- 
ductive of great and incalculable mischief. I 
speak not now of the hardship to individuals; I- 
allude to the general derangement produced by it 
to the moneyed concerns of the country.. The 
withdrawal of specie from the Atlantic cities, 
where it was wanted, to the Western and South- 
western States, where it was not wanted, was the 
cause of general distrust and alarm. . It was order- 
ing it to move against the current. It was com- 
manding it to flow up stream. It was deranging 
all the concerns of the business community at the 
East, without producing any corresponding bene- 
fits at the West. It was, in fact, injurious to the 
West. Any effort to force gold and silver from 
one part of the country to another, contrary to the 
regular course of business and the laws of trade, is 
ever productive of injury. Gold and silver, like 
water, will always find their level. They will go 
where trade and commerce call them; and if im- 
peded in their. regular channel, like a cataract 
which has been obstructed, instead of irrigating 
and fertilizing the lands through which it naturally 
flows, it will carry desolation and destruction to 
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the whole country, from the accumulated force and 
pressure Which it has acquired. There was scarcely 
a bank, in eity or country, in the Northern and 
Eastern States, but what felt this constant drain. 
It thus became the source of alarm, and the lack of 
confidence thus manifested by the Government be- 
came the fruitful source of distrust in the com- 
munity at large. 

This Specie circular became the subject of poli- 
tical discussion at the elections which took placé 
that season. The public mind was agitated. Con- 
gress assembled, and -immediately took measures 


to rescind this order, which had been issued against - 


the clear and almost unanimous expression of the 
Senate, atthe previous session. The currency bill 
introduced by my friend from Virginia, (Mr. 
Rives,) was intended to rescind it. Sir, it is not 
necessary for me to recapitulate the circumstances 
attending the progress of that bill. . They are fami- 
liar to most of us. - Suffice it to say, that it passed 
the Senate with only four dissenting votes, and in 
about the same ratio in the House.. This bill was 
retained by the late Executive in the manner and 
for the reasons which have heretofore been given 
to the country. Iwill not dwell on them. There 
is to my mind no pleasure in the contemplation of 
them. Icould wish that the whole transaction 
were blotted from my memory. I only allude to 
it for the purpose of showing its effect on the pub- 
lic mind in reference to public confidence, and for 
no other purpose. I desire to speak of it in no other 
light. The attention. of the whole country was 
turned to Congress, and was watching the progress 
of this bill; and when it passed both Houses by 
such a powerful vote, new light seemed to beam 
upon those who were looking to it as the source of 
relief in maintaining and restoring confidence 
which had been so much impaired by the issuing 
and continuance of the original order. But those 
who expected this relief were doomed once.more to 


disappointment. They had- seen that the object was ` 


one which peculiarly belonged to Congress; that the 
only power the Executive‘ had over it was derived 


from the joint resolution of 1816; and whenever - 


Congress saw fit to resume that power, in whole or 
in part, they anticipated no obstruction from the 
Executive branch of the Government. They had 
read the Constitution as it was understood by its 
original framers. They had heard Executive pow- 
er defined as one “giving effect to the behests of other 
powers which have a right to command.” They sup- 
posed that the will of Congress, on a subject pecu- 
liarly belonging to the legislative powers of the 
Government, would -have prevailed, and that the 
country would have been relieved from the embar- 
rassment of a measure, about which, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might have existed as to its in- 
ception, there was none as to its continuance. In 
this, I repeat, they were grievously disappointed. 
They nevertheless, clung to the only hope that re- 
mained. The citizens of New York, who felt the 
most intense interest in this matter, knew that on 
the 4th of March their “ favorite son” was to as- 
sume the reins of Government; and they believed 
that in this eventful crisis he would not be unmind- 
fal of his native State, whose fate was suspended 
by the brittle thread of confidence which remained, 
although attenuated by the adverse action of the 
Chief Magistrate who had just retired. Sir, after 
the adjournment of Congress, and when, on my 
way home, I reached the cityof New York, I found 
“expectation stood on tip-toe.” Inquiries as fre- 
quent as they were anxious, were made of me as to 
the probable action of the President in reference to 
this order. - I assured them, from what I deemed 
satisfactory authority, that it would be rescinded, 
or would be modified in-a way equivalent to re- 
scinding it. “ Joy and satisfaction beamed on every 
countenance. ‘Life and animation were restored. 
Confidence was revived, and the whole business 
population of the ‘city were ready to exclaim. 
“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 

Sir, whilst thus elated with the prospect of relief, 
the cup of confidence was again dashed from their 
lips. The President declined to interfere with the 
order, which had been handed down by his prede- 
cessor as a legacy to him, and left an anxious com- 
munity in that condition where “hope never comes 


that comes to all.” Far be it from me to blame 
the President for the course taken by him. He, 
doubtless, had reasons satisfactory to himself; and 
it is not for me to censure, where one acts accord- 
ing to his own judgment, and the dictates of his 
own conscience. — f 

Sir, I would not be understood as suppos'ng that 
the rescinding of the Specie circular would have 
been a panacea for all the evils which then afflicted 
the community. I know that there were many 
other causes operating to produce the pecuniary 
embarrassments under which the country. then 
labored; and I believe, if public confidence had 
been maintained, the country would have borne 
even a greater pressure, without the necessity of a 
suspension of specie payments by the banks. Is 
this not evident, from what the Secretary of the 
Treasury states in his report? He says: 

“As a whole, their specie, compared with their 
circulation, continued to be almost as large in May 
as in November. It averaged more than one to 
three, or much mere than has been customary with 
he banks in this country, and was over double the 
relative quantity held by all the banks in England 
at the same period, and was in a proportion one- 


; fourth larger than that in the Bank of England 


itself. Their immediate means, compared with 
their immediate liabilities, were somewhat stronger 
in November than in May, but were at both 
periods nearly one to two and a half, or greater 
than the usual ratio, in the best times, of most banks 
which have a large amount of deposites in pos- 
session.” . 

Where, then, was the necessity of suspension, 
but from the want of public confidence? With all 
the elements of prosperity around us, with more 
than eighty millions of dollars in specie, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, notwithstanding any over-action in 
trade, or in other branches of business, how such a 
necessity should exist. Confidence may be. de- 


stroyed or sustained by imaginary, as well as real, _ 


causes. It was not material, therefore, whether 


„the rescinding of the Specie circular would in itself 


have produced the beneficial effects which were 
anticipated from it. It is sufficient that it was 
looked to as a source of confidence; and as long as 
it answered that purpose, it was of no consequence 
whether it was a real or an imaginary cause of the 
confidence which it ereated and sustained. 

Sir, I might illustrate my idea by what is gene- 
rally termed the panic session of 1834. Itis now 
conceded that the causes of the pressure at that 
time were imaginary—that the removal of a few 
millions of dollars from one place to another could 
not, of itself, produce the alarm.and distress which 
followed. The community, however, believed 
there was snfficient cause for it all, and that was 
the same as if it actually existed. The distrust 
which prevailed was extended to our State institu- 
tions. ‘There was great apprehension of their sus- 
pending specie payments. In this crisis the State 
interposed and loaned its credit to the banks to the 
amount of six millions of dollars. No sooner was 
this done than confidence was again restored, and 
the State never had occasion to issue a single dol- 
lar of the six millions thus proffered for their sup- 

ort. 
: Had the large amount of specie, about which so 
much has been heard, been governed in its move- 
ments by the regular course of business and the 


laws of trade, we should not have encountered 


the evils which are so loudly complained of—con- 
fidence would have been maintained, and a suspen- 
sion would not have followed. 

I know, sir, that the banks have been charged 
with treachery and fraud, and of stopping for sin- 
ister purposes. In regard to the banks in my own 
State, I feel bound to repel the imputation thus 


cast upon them. I speak from personal knowledge . 


and observation when I say, they stopped not from 
choice, but from the most imperative necessity. 
In the city of New York, they were amply pre- 
pared to meet all the demands of bill-holders, but 
they could not answer the demands of alarmed de- 
positors-——alarmed not as to their eventual respon- 
sibility, but lest, in case of suspension, their funds 
should be put beyond their control until the liqui- 
dation of the concerns of the banks in the hands 
of receivers. Sir, they held out till the last mo- 
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ment that prudence dictated, and. when they sus- 
pended, it was with the approbation of every class 


“of the community. The Legislature of the Siate, 


which was then in. session, by an almost: unani- 
mous vote of both Houses, sanctioned the suspen- 
sien, and relieved the banks, for one year, from 
the forfeiture of their charters. 

I maintain, then, that these banks suspended spe- 
cie payments from causes entirely beyond their 
control, ahd without fault on their part. If they 
have over-banked, they have been stimulated to it 
by the action of the Government, and by the unu- 
sually and extraordinarily large surplus in their 
possession, the evil effects of which were intended 
to be remedied by its gradual withdrawal under the 
deposite act. They were urged by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be liberal in their accommoda- 
tions to the merchants, and through them to benefit 
every class in the community. The public depo- 
sites were the means by which these accommoda- 
tions were to be made. They were used as the 
Secretary of the Treasury desired, until. the banks 
themselves became alarmed at the consequences 
which might result. from an over-extension, and 
from the political agitation which would follow it. 
The evil effects of this large surplus, and which 
was constantly increasing, were seen by the banks. 
They were desirous of averting them. And when 
the question of depositing it with the States was be 
fore Congress, some of the principal ones were in 
favor of the measure. In the course I pursued, T 
acted under the advice of some of their principal 
officers; and the very proposition which I submitted. 
to the Senate, in the shape of an amendment, and 
which was adopted with great unanimity, wassug- 
gested by one of them. He said that as Jong as the 
moneyed concerns of the country were made the 
subject of political discussion, so long would the 
business and mercantile community be in constant 
agitation and alarm—that this surplus. ought to be 
disposed of, and thus restore’ peace and harmony in 
our money matters, which could not be anticipated 
whilst it remained in its present position. The pro~ 
position for disposing of it was that of a business 
man, It was to deposite it with the States in the. 
ratio of representation; to take their certificates of 
deposite, in the nature of a stock, redeemable at 
their pleasure; and that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury should, at any time, fer want of other money 
in the Treasury to meet appropriations made by 
Congress, be authorized to sell these certificates in 
the market, and in the hands of the purchaser they 
should bear an. interest of five per cent. This 
would have been a regular business transaction, fr 
would have required no legislation on the. part of 
Cengress or the States to reach the money. It 
would have been always within the power and con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury, The States 
would have had the benefit of it without interest, 
until it was required for the wants of the Govern- 
ment; and then would have merely provided for 
the five per cent. interest on that which was sold, 
and redeemed the principal at their pleasure. It 
was in this shape that the bill passed the Senate. It 
was amended in the House for reasons familiar to 
all who were here at the time, and which it is not 
necessary for my present purpose to repeat. Had 
the bill passed as it went from the Senate, we 
should not now be called on to replenish an ex- 
hausited Treasury. The Secretary would, at this 
time, have at hiscontrol fhe three instalments already 
deposited with the States, amounting to some twene 
ty-eight millions of dollars. These certificates could, 
at any lime, have been sold, and, once in the mar~ 
ket, would have gone very far towards liquidating 
our foreign debt. 

Sir, I am aware that the execution of the depos 
site act was a source of inconvenience, and, in 
some instances, of embarrassment, at those points 
from which large sums were to be transferred. 
But much of this inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment arose from the manner of its execution. 
I will not undertake to say how far the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the provisions of this act, 
and under the general authority of this Department, 
could have made the transfers other than he did. 
But I will say, if they had been made as a 
mercantile man would have made them, they would 


have materially aided the dorhegtic exchangi of 
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the country, and would have promoted, instead of 
deranging,.the regular business of the community. 
I am. aware, too, sir, that some were opposed to 
this act, on-account of the necessary withdrawal of 
a portion of these funds from places where they 
had. been: loaned out by the banks. Such do not 
refleet,that, if this law had not passed in 1836, thus 
giving a year to the banks to make their arrange- 
ments:to.comply: with its provisions, the next Con- 
gress.,would have made a similar disposition of 
the surplus, which proved to be much larger than 
many.had. predicted or anticipated. The incon- 
veniences.:of such a disposition of it, after the 
banks had used the accumulated fand for another 
yeat,. would have been much greater than those 
which; were:experienced under the law as it passed. 
But, Į ido. not:intend: to go into the merits of 
that measure. .I have merely alluded to it from 
its connection with the banks, and to show, that 
if the: use of this surplus was one cause of the 
suspension of specie payments, by reason of any 
alleged over-issues on their part, they were stimu- 
lated.:to it by the action of the Government itself. 
The suspension, therefore, was not the result of 
treachery or bad faith on the part of the banks, but 
was the.result of circumstances over which they 
had. no control, and of the destruction of confidence 
produced by no fault of theirs. 

These banks are now as able, with the aid and 
confidence of the Government, to perform all the 
duties required of them, as they were before. We 
have the testimony of the President and of the 
Secretary: of the Treasury that they performed 
them:as well: as the Bank of the United States. 
They are capable of doing the same again, in the 
same way. Jam not, therefore, prepared to say 
that, on account of the calamity which has befallen 
the country, the experiment. has failed, and they 
ought not tobe employed a second time. No, sir. 
Such a catastrophe may not occur again in the 
course of a century. One reason assigned for 
it now was the existence of an enormous surplus 
in the Treasury. This cause is not likely to exist 
hereafter, for every man is willing to bring down 
our. receipts to the measure of our wants, and 
under.that, as a general rule, such a catastrophe 
might never happen again. The banks have 
abundance of means to meetall their engagements. 
Such being the case, all that is necessary is.to cre- 
ate confidence, to restore confidence, and they will 
be found able to perform all that is required of 
them. Let that confidence be extended to them by 
the Government in good faith, and Jet them be 
placed on their former footing. Let the Govern- 
ment pursue a system which has been tried, and 
which we know will prove effectual, instead of 
attempting an “untried expedient,” the disastrous 
consequences of which can not be anticipated, and 
which. I fear imagination can scarcely depict. 

This new experiment consists in a “ divorce of 
Bank and State.” This is a mere catch phrase, 
which was originally introduced by artful and đe- 
signing politicians, to impose upon the credulity 
and honesty of the people. Many have adopted 
it without reflecting or inquiring as to its import, or 
its consequences, First ‘impressions are favorable 
to it; it Summons:to our recollection our early im- 


pressions of a: “divorce of Church’ and State.” ; 


But itis the duty of wise statesmen and discreet 
politicians to consider well the evils which must 
follow the. adoption of any system heretofore un- 
tried and of doubtful policy, however euphonious 
the phrase may be which designates its character 
before the people. 

The proposition contained in these few catch 
words strikes at the very foundation of the crrp:r 
system of the country. It does not stop with the 
destruction of bank credit, but strangles in its 
withering grasp commercial credit also. It esta- 
blishes. a depreciated paper currency for the people, 
and an-appreciated specie currency for the incum- 
bents of office, and for Government contractors. 
It gives the-baser currency to the master, and the 
“ better currency” to the servant. In a Govern- 
ment like ours, it is impossible long to preserve our 
institutions or our liberties if such distinclions are 
to prevail. It separates the Government of the 

_ people from the people themselves, as if these 
whom the people have chosen to direct their affairs 


were of a superior order, or distinct class in socie- 
ty, endowed with peculiar privileges beyond the 
rest of the community.. It has a tendency to 
alienate the affections of the people from the Go- 
vernment. They will come to consider it not as a 


Government identified with their feelings and inte- - 


rests, but as something foreign to thein. This is 
not all. The Government. itself will lose, in a 
measure, the idea of dependence on the people. 


‘This want of dependence is too much felt already. 


Put this additional power into its hands, and the 
identity-of interests which exists, or ought to exist 
between them, is done away. ` 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Strange) 
admits that the people will, under this system, have 
a depreciated currency, whilst the Government will 
enjoy the benefits of gold and silver, whatever they 
may be. But he says they make thatcurrency for 
themselves—they need not take it except at their 
own option. Sir, it is the common, ordinary cur- 
rency of the country. It has hitherto been good 
enough for the Government, for the people, for us 
all; but now, by your own act, you depreciate it, 
and, after making it the worse currency, you leave 
it to the people, and take the gold and silver to your- 
selves! ‘The result is, that you give to the servants 
of the country a kind of money worth more than 
the people’s currency. You isolate the Govern- 


ment, so that it becomes no longer a part of the: 
/ people. 


You reverse the relation which has al- 
ways existed between them. The Government be- 
comes the master, and the people become the ser- 
vants. By this means the salary of every officer is 
raised several per cent. according as specie is more 
valuable than paper; and this difference, too, cre- 
ated by your own act! Sir, itis adistinction which 
will not be tolerated: and those who undertake to 
to make it will find in the ‘end that they have pre- 
sumed too far on the want of intelligence, and on 
the subserviency of the people of this country. 

Bat the project does not stop here. Ti does not 
merely give to the people a depreciated currency, 
but, by and by, they will be deprived of any cur- 
rency which will be adequate to carry on the busi- 
ness of the great and diversified interests of this 
community. Under this system the specie of the 
country will be drawn from circulation, and from 
the vaults of the banks, where it is the basis of cir- 
culation and of confidence, and deposited in these 
Sub-Treasury vaults, till the country is left without 
a sufficient circulating medium to transact its ordi- 
nary business. The farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the mechanic, will be unable to 
command the means to pursue their ordinary avo- 
cations. No matter what their property may be; 
they may be rich in houses and Jands, in goods and 
merchandise, in manafactures and machinery, in 
materials, in tools, and implements of trade; nay, 
theyjmay possess the best of bonds and mortgages, 
and every species of stock which has heretofore 
been deemed equivalent to money, and still they 
will be unable to carry on their ordinary business 
for want of a circulating medium by which to 
transact it. Credit is the poor man’s capital, as 
well as the auxiliary of the rich. Deprive him of 
this, and his habits of industry, his character for 
probity, his good name and reputation, avail him 
nothing. He hasno means by which he can tise 
above the ordinary ocenpation of a day laborer. 
With a growing family, and the increased expense 
of living, he isdoomed to abject poverty, without 
the slightest hope of ever gaining that standing and 
condition in society which a “well-regulated credit 
system” always holds ont to the enterprising, the 
honest, the industrious portion of the community. 

Sir, this Sub-Treasury scheme strikes at the very 
root of our prosperity. It not only separates the 
Government of the people from the people them- 
selves, but, in its practical operation npon the 
erecit and currency of the country, it reduces the 
price of labor—it depresses every species of pro- 
perty. The farmer who has given $5,000 for his 
farm, and paid $4,000, will have it sold from under 
him to pay the $1,000 which remains due on it. 
The day laborer will be compelled to receive shil- 
lings where he formerly received dollars. Such 
will be the practical effect of this scheme if carried 
out to its legitimate consequences. Why then 
adopt it, when it must result in disasters which no 
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imagination can paint? It will carry home to the 
business and bosoms of the community “ a spec- 
tacle of horror which can not be overdrawn.” Let 
no one be deluded with the vain hope of better 
times under such a system. The scenes of trial 
throngh which the country has passed are mere 
holidays. compared with what will follow its adop- 
tion. The great distress has hitherto been confined 
to our commercial ‘cities and manufacturing towns. 


| Those scenes will be renewed. That hope which 


has hitherto sustained them will become extinct. 
That little confidence which remained will be taken 
from them. By the action of the Government the 
banks will be compelled in self-defence to call on 
their debtors. They will be unable to give farther 
indulgence. Business must, of necessity, be brought 
to a stand, and one universal bankruptcy ensue. 
The distress which has heretofore prevailed in the 
large towns will extend to the country. The far- 
mer will find no market for his wool, his grain, 
and other products, or, if he does, it will be ata 
price which will not pay the cost and labor of pro- 
duction, The merchant will be compelled to sus- 
pend business, the manufacturer to close his esta- 
blishment, the mechanic to dismiss his hands, and 
the laborer to go without employment. I warn the 
country, and the farming interest in particular, 
against these Utopian schemes, which will sap the 
very foundations of their prosperity and of their 
hopes. By this scheme, the confidence of: the 
Government is not only withdrawn from our bank- 
ing institutions, which furnish a currency for the 
people; but, by receiving nothing but gold and 
silver in the payment of public dues, the very 
basis of the currency which remains is withdrawn 
also. Thus the people are left to return, compara- 
tively, to a state of barter, whilst their servants 
are enjoying a currency vastly increased in value 
by the very depreciation and deprivation of the 
other. It is a scheme to make the RICH RICHER, 
AND THE POOR POORER. f 

But, sir, why this warfare against the banking 
institutions of the country? For, disguise it as 
you may, it is no more or less than a war upon the 
whole banking system. Gentlemen may not be 
willing to avow this; they may not intendit. I 
feel well assured that the President does not so 
intend it. But, I will venture to say, that if a 
scheme was devised for the express purpose of 
subverting the entire banking system of the conn- 
try, it could not be more skilfully planned than the 
one which is now under. consideration... It meets 
the cordial approbation of those who have all along 
been in favor of abolishing all banks—and for the 
very reason that it is so well calculated to accom- 
plish that object. I shall endeavor, at the proper 
time, and before I conclude my remarks, to show 
how this is to be effected. 

Sir, I am aware of the prejudices which honestly 
exist with a portion of the community against any 
thing like ‘‘associated wealth.” I am aware how 
easily those prejudices may be wrought on by de- 
magogues and designing politicians. But those 
who are sent here to legislate for the great interests 
of the country should be extremely careful how 
they minister to such prejudices. Whilst itis ad- 
mitted that the banking system has its evils, its 
superior benefits nevertheless recommend it to the 
candid consideration cf every statesman and pa- 
triot. It should be his object to correct the evils 
and retain the benefits. “Preserve and regulate, 
but not destroy,” should he his motto. It has ex- 
isted and been recognised from the earliest founda- 
tion of the Government down. to the present time. 
It has been identified with the interests of the Go- 
vernment. These institutions, in some shape or 
other, have keen employed by the Government 
during that whole period. It is through their 
agency and instrumentality that these much abused 
and despised merchants have been enabled to pay 
into your coffers the vast amount of revenne which 
has sustained you in peace and in war. Yes, these 
very merchants who have been represented.as men 
not to be. relied on in times of peril-—-whose pa- 
triotism is in their ledger, and whose field of glory 
is their counting-room—men who are the most for- 
ward in the pursuit of gain when all is peace and 
quiet, but who shrink from responsibility when 
danger presses. Sir, I have for a long time looked 
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with horror upon the the ruthless warfare that has 
been carried on against the mercantile interest. I 
have:seen with alarm the attempts which have been 
made to set up other portions of the community 
against them. I have heard them branded as 
swindlers for collecting their honest dues at home, 
and as traitors for paying their honest debts abroad. 
Sir, the’ interests of all classes in this country are 
reciprocal.. Neither the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, nor the merchant, can get on advan- 


tageously the one without the other. But it is to the . 


merchant more especially that the Government must 
look for the immediate means of support, It is the 
merchant that stands between the Government ‘and 
the consumer. Itis the merchant that shoulders 
the responsibility, and pays into the Treasury the 
enormous amount of revenue which keeps the 
whole machinery of Government in motion. It is 
the merchant that maintains the credit of the coun- 
try abroad, by the scrupulous fidelity with which 
he etideavors to meet all his engagements. In 
short, the character of an American merchant is a 
passport through any‘country in the world. And 
still this class of citizens, that command universal 
respect abroad, can not be relied on in times of peril 
at home!.Sir, in what period of our history have the 
merchants been obnoxious to this charge? None 
were more patriotic during the revolutionary war: 
none contributed their means more largely or more 
freely. And who, let me ask, occupied a prouder 
position during the late war? ` When the credit of 
the Government was at its lowest ebb, who fur- 
nished the means to carry on the war? The mer- 
chants. When the Government wanted money, 
and could not command iton its own responsibi- 
lity, who stepped in to its assistance, and provided a 
eredit on which it could be raised? The merchants. 
Yes, sir, when your troops were famishing for want 
of supplies, and disheartened for want of pay; when 
you could not.raise a dollar on your own. credit, it 
was the merchants, through these much traduced 
and yilified banks, that took your depreciated paper 


which had no currency with the people, and gave | 


their own in exchange, in which the country had 
confidence. Sir, I am tired of these incessant efforts 
to excite one portion of the community against the 
other: There is no class to whose. patriotism you 
may not appeal when the country requires their ser- 
vices: The agricultural interest, from the very 
nature of their employment, will always stand pre- 
eminent, But it is to the merchants, more than 
any other class, that you are to look for the ready 
means to aid you in time of war. Sir, they have 
always responded to your call. They were never 
found wanting in the most perilous periods of your 
history. Whatever .of glory, or of honor, or of 
prosperity this nation enjoys, it is indebted in no 
‘small degree: to the patriotism of the merchants. 
They have contributed their full share towards 
establishing your national character at home and 
abroad. They ‘will continue to sustain it, until 
their broken and subdued spirits shall think it no 
longer worth preserving. 

Sir, the great desideratum ir this as well as in 
every new country is carrraL to carry on its busi 
ness. 
desired. In ourown country we have all the sub- 
stantial elements of prosperity: with an extent of 
territory surpassing the proudest kingdoms of 
Europe, with every variety of soil and climate; 
with popular institutions, and a free Government, 
and combining all the advantages which make up 
the sum of a people’s happiness anda nation’s 
greatness; we lack but the capital necessary to 
bring all these elements into life and being. This 
can oily be obtained by well regulated banks and 
by paper credit—credit is the only substitute for 
capitalina new country. Old countries, where 
capital has been accumulating for ages, may more 
easily dispense with it; but anew one, like our 
own, ¢an not do without it. Look to western New 
York for its magic:influence. See it in a few years 
converted from a wilderness to fruitful fields. Look 
to the western States, now exhibiting the proud 
evidences of a rapid and progressive improvement, 
where but a few years since there was no trace of 
civilization. . By its means the whole country is 
more than half a century in advance of what it 
would have been without it. This system of cre- 


This can not be found to the extent that it is- 


dit has heretofore been appreciated by our own 
people, and Į trust it will continue to be appre- 
ciated by them, notwithstanding the efforts that are 
making to undervalue it, and eventually to pros- 
trate it.” It has been, perhaps, still more appre- 
ciated abroad than by us. It has become the ad- 
miration of all Europe. For atime the infant 
strides of our young and growing Republic aston- 
ished the world. The old Governments of Europe 
saw us springing at one bound from childhood to 
the manhood of our existence. They saw that cre- 


‘dit was the nurture of our infant growth, as well 


as the support of maturer years. To this cause 
some of the ablest writers of Great Britain attribate 
our unparalleled improvement in all that renders a 
people prosperous and a nation powerful. I can 
not forbear, on this occasion, to quote the language 
of one of them: 

“Every body knows that the States of the Union 
embrace a territory, most of. it of the highest fer- 
tility, equal to the surface of all Europe, including 
Russia, on this side of the Ural mountains, about 
eighteen times the whole area of France, and 
thirty times that of the British Islands. In this im- 
mense territory there is a population of about 
twelve millions of men, almost all active, industri- 
ous, and energetic, doubling every thirty years, 
and capable, if sustained at the same fate of in- 
crease, of producing, in two centuries, two hundred 
millions of human beings, in comfort and happi- 
ness. What then is wanting to sustain the for- 
tunes of a State in such unparalleled circumstan- 
ces of abundance? Nothing but captal. This, 
however, is indispensable; and it is obviously im- 
possible, even with the most industrious, saving, 
and active population in the world, that the exist- 
ing wealth can be proportioned either to the bound- 
less extent of waste land capable of cultivation, or 
the constantly increasing wants of a growing and 
indefatigable People. It is in such aState that the 
utility of banks and paper credit is most strongly 
felt, and that a paper circulation, ‘based on sound 
principles, becomes an indispensable element in 
the progress of social improvement. 

“Banks are the great instrument by which in- 
tegrity and talent supply the want of capital; by 
which prudence and industry, setting out on the 
basis of paper credit, attain, at length to the solid 
advantages of substantial capital. Such a system 
quadruples at once the active capital of the coun- 
try, by producing a paper capital based on credit, 
which, as long as that credit remains unshaken, 
answers all the purposes of encouraging industry 
just as wellaS the metallic treasures of Mexico and 
Peru: . Ii prevents a large portion of the national 
wealth from being absorbed in the unprofitable and 
unproductive form-of a metallic currency, and pro- 
vides for the necessary circulation at a fifth part of 
its cost. Old States, in which capital is redundant, 
and all home employment nearly filled up, may 
dispense with a paper currency, just as the finished 
scholar may discard the rudiments, or the accom- 
plished equestrian forget the lessons of the manege; 
but till that last stage has arrived, it is the greatest 
act of national insanity to destroy or restrain, ex- 
cept within those limits which the public safety re- 
quires, the invaluable ally of a paper circulation. 
It has quadrupled, in the last half century, the 
wealth of Scotland, and multiplied tenfold that of 
America. But for the powerful impulse given by 
the advances of bankers, and the large capital 
which they put in motion, the industry of the 
United States, instead of having long ago crossed 
the Alleghany mountains, and given birth to four 
millions of men in the valley of the Mississippi, 
would have been still slowly advancing along the 
shores of the Atlantic, and not yet have pierced 
the profound solitudes of the Ohio or Missouri.” 

# # # * 


“ And it is apparent that such establishments, if 
rightly understood, are eminently favorable to the 
progress of freedom, and the real interests of the 
working classes. Capital—solid wealth—is ever 
essentially aristocratic. It never can be very 
generally or widely diffused, at least in large masses; 
and, therefore, banks which lend a helping hand to 
enterprise and activity in the earlier and more 
eventful periods of their career, and enable them to 
maintain the struggle with other establishments, 


having the advantage of long-tried connections and 
realized wealth, are eminently favorable to the po- 
pular classes, and the best support to the cause of 
liberty. Without banks, a commerciel State must 
ever speedily fall, and has fallen, under the domi- 
nion of a few overgrown mercantile establishments; 
indusiry and activity can never maintain their 
ground in the competition from want of capital. 
The banker with his notes has done as much for the 
cause of freedom, as either the printer with his 
printing-press, or the schoolmaster with his gram- 
mar.” 

To this authority permit me to add that of the 
philosophic anid liberal democratie French traveller, 
Mr. CHEVALIER: 

“Credit is the primary element of life in the 
United States; they literally live on it. Without 
credit, those populous tows which arise on all sides, 
as if by enchantment—those rich States which 
fringe the margin of the Atlantic, which stretch 
to the west of the Alleghany, and extend along the 
course of the Ohio and the Mississippi, would have 


. been still savage forests and bottomless morasses. 


* * # * The banks have acted as the ‘lever 


which has enabled the Americans to: establish 
among themselves, fo their own great profit, the 
agriculture and industry of Europe,and which has 
covered their territories with cities, canals, railroads, 
manufactories, and fertile fields; in a word, every 
thing which constitutes civilization. "Without the 
banks the cultivator would have been destitute. of 
capital for his most necessary advance; he would 
have had no instruments for the clearing of his 
farm; and.if the system has led in many cases to 
absurd and gambling speculations, it is the same 
system which has enabled the farmer to purchase 
land for two dollars the acre; which he afterwards 
sold for ten or a hundred. ‘The mechanics who are 
now so loud in their condemnation of the banking 
system, forget that it is to that they owe the indus- 
trial activity which has enabled them to earn from 
five to eight shillings a day of wages. They forget 
that it is it which: has furnished them with the 
means, of which so many have availed themselves, 
of rising to opulence and comfort; for, in America, 
every enterprising man who can give the guaranty 
of a tolerable character, is sure of obtaining credit, 
and thus has the means of making his fortune.” 

Such are the views of enlightened foreigners in 
regard to the banking institutions of our country. I 
know the system may be abused. No one is more 
desirous or more anxious to correct those abuses 
than myself. No one would go father to throw 
around it additional restraints. No one is more 
solicitous to enlarge the specie basis, and thereby 
render more stable our paper circulation: But it 
is this indiscriminate assault upon the whole bank- 
ing system of the country to which I object. It is 
this attempt to excite the prejudices and passions of 
the people in regard to them to which I am op- 
posed. It is this spectre of an exclusive metallic 
currency which still flits the vision of certain gen- 
tlemen, against which I protest. For, disguise it as 
you may, “to this complexion we must come at 
last,” if he schemes which are now on foot can be 
carried out. But they can not be carried out. 
There is a physical impossibility to their success in 
a country like ours. Still I am unwilling that the 
country should pass through such an ordeal. I 
am unwilling that the present generation shall be 
killed off for the sake of making a doubtful experi- 
ment for the benefit of posterity. 

Sir, I was surprised to hear the Senator from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Strange,) condemn our whole 
banking system as an utter absurdity, and which 
he predicted would be looked upon, by those who 
come after us, with as much astonishment as we 
look upon the South Sea bubble. Tn this enlight- 
ened age, at this late period of our history, after 
what we have seen of the effects of the credit sys- 
tem upon the country, with the evidence, of our 
own senses, and the testimony of all Europe in 
favor of it, I confess my amazement at hearing 
such sentiments uttered on this foor. I have not 
langnage, consistent with the high respect which I 
entertain for thathonorable Senator, (Mr. Strange, ) 
to express my astonishment; and I, therefore, can 
only say: 

to Tis Strange, “lis passing Strange!” 
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The tendency of this scheme is to bring the 
country, virtually, to an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Whatever gentlemen may say on this sub~ 
ject, this. wild and visionary theory is gaining 
ground with a certain. portion of our population. 
It is- propagated. by reason of the countenance 
which it is supposed to receive from men in high 
places. | Meetings have been held in New York 
and elsewhere, at which an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency has been resolved on as the only true policy. 
All paper money of every description has been 
repudiated, as contrary to the genius of our Go- 
vernment and the spirit of our institutions. In the 
same resolutions, men in elevated stations have 
been applauded by name for mamiaining the same 
doctrines. The proceedings of such meetings have 
been responded to in terms of approbation, thereby 


tacitly acquiescing in all the principles set forth in jj 


them, and thus giving currency to them with the 
people. It is the belief that such principles are 
recognised by those to whose approval they are 
submitted, that excites the alarm and apprehension 
which pervades the rational and thinking portion 
of the community. It is this, too, which gives 
countenance to the idea that the Sub-Treasury 
scheme is intended to bring about an exclusive 
metallic currency. The suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may also go far lo confirm it. 
He says: : 

“The people of the whole United States do not, 
in a sound state of business aud prices, need over 
one hundred and ten millions of an active circu- 
lating medium for all their currency. This would 
bea larger proportion of currency to our present 
population than the average has been from the 
adoption of the Constitution; and, if an exclusive 
metallic currency could’ be deemed desirable, would 


require only about thirty millions more than the | 
specie which is supposed now to exist in the coun- | 


try.” 
Itis true, the Secretary does not recommend 


this, but, under the present state of things, thinks | 


“some paper will, probably, always be fonnd con- 
venient for commercial operations.” Sull it will 
be perceived, that if, by this scheme, or any other, 
banks can be dispensed with, then, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, we should, with thirty millions 
more of specie, be able to transact the thousands of 
millions’ of business of this rapidly increasing and 
enterprising country. 
mates seem to overlook the fact, that the notes of 
banks and specie together form but a small part of 
our actual circulation; for, in one sense, domestic 
exchange is a portion of the circulation, and a very 
large portion too, very far exceeding the aggregate 
of bank notes and specie. ‘This kind of circula- 
tion is essentially promoted by bank facilities and 
bank credits. So that, by dispensing with banks, 
althongh you should have the hundred and ten 
miltions of specie, you would curtail, to a most 
destructive extent, the domestic exchange, which, 
after all, forms the principal circulation. 

But whether an exclusive meiallic currency be 
intended or not, this scheme will, if adopted, vir- 
tually accomplish that object, I will take the city 
of New York, for example. My remarks will ap- 
ply, in the ratio of business, with equal force to 
every-other portion of the Union. New York col- 
lects about three-fifths of the whole revenues of 
the Government accruing from customs. They 


have amounted, in some years, from fifteen to ! 


eighteen millions of dollars. Put let us assume 
the year 1834, which the Secretary takes as the 
criterion for future years. In that year, the re- 
ceipts at New York for customs amounted to some 
twelve millions of dollars. . Now, ‘I ask, how is it 
possible for the merchants of that city to pay that 
amount in specie ? 
mand it? 
be by withdrawing it from circulation from other 
parts.of the country, orby taking it from the banks 
where it is.the basis of circulation, as well as the 
basis of confidence to depositors. If this amount 
of specie was to be disbursed immediately after its 
receipt, that would, in a measure, obviate the diffi- 
culty, so far as New York is concerned. But it is 
not so disbursed. We all know, as a general rule, 
that of the appropriations for the year, there re- 
mains sometimes one-half of the amount in the 


Those who make such esti-. | 


In what way can they com- ; 
Even if they could procure it, it would | 


| 
| 


shape of “ unexpended balances,” at the close of 
the year. Of course there must remain a large 
amount of the money which is received into this 
Sub-Treasury unexpended. This amount, there- 
fore, is taken out of circulation, or from the banks, 
and does not again go into circulation nor into. the 
banks. The receipts are much greater and more 
rapid than the disbursements. So that there must 
remain a large sum on hand which can not be dis- 
bursed. Let no one, then, be deluded with the 
idea that this is to be a constant round of receipt 
and disbursement. It is no such thing. I have 
examined the statements of the amount standing to 
the credit of the Government in the deposite-banks 
in 1834. I find the permanent average balances to 
be about five millions of dollars; whcn, at the 
sane time, there was not half that amount of spe- 
cie in the vaults of all the banks in the city. Here, 
then, we see five millions of dollars, in the shape of 
permanent average balances, beyond all disburse- 
ments, “salted down” in this Sub-Treasury vault, 
of no more use to the Government or to the people 
than if it was cast “into the bottom of the deep, 
where fathom line has never reached the ground.” 
Sir, it is impossible that this system can be carried 
into effect in the city of New York. The mer- 
chants can not command the specie ; and, if they 
could, it would be drawing it from distant parts of 
ihe country, and the vaults of the banks, by which 
the whole course of business would be disturbed 
and deranged, from New York to the remotest 
points of the Union. {have said that about five 
millions of dollars would remain as a permanent 
average balance in deposite beyond the disburse- 
ments of the Government. Of the amount of twelve 
millions collected’ at New York, according to the 
above estimate, about seven millions would be dis- 
bursed. But even this disbursement is not made 
where the money is collected. In 1834, in the 
whole State of New York, only $1,650,000 was 
disbursed within its lim'ts. We here have the as- 
tounding fact, that while the city of New York 
pays 412,000,000, and $7,000,000 of that sum is 
disbursed, only $1,650,000 is paid out within the 
State. Iam not complaining that a larger sum is 
not expended there, for those expenditures must 
be made where the interests of the country require 
them; but I am complaining of the proposed sys- 
tem, by which you require this enormous amount 
to be paid in specie, when so small a portion ef it 
is paid out where it is collected. But it is better 
that it be disbursed.elsewhere than not disbursed at 
all. And we have already seen that about 
$5,000,000 must remain in permanent deposite, 
beyond the amount disbursed, and thus be buried, 
like the talent of the unprofitable servant, where it 
is of no use to the Government nor to the people, 
bat of detriment to both. But once adopt this bu- 
rial system, and where will you find the resurrec- 
tionary power that can call back to life the hourly 
increasing deposites in this fiscal charnel-house ? 

It is said, however, by gentlemen, that this mo- 
ney belongs to the Government, and that the peo- 
ple have no right to the use. of it. Is this not an 
additional evidence of the- attempt to separate the 
Government from the people? Is this not the mo- 
ney of the people? How does it become the money 
of the Governinent, as contra-distinguished from 
the people? The Government or the officers of 
Government are the agents and servants of the peo- 
ple. They are mere trustees to execute certain 
powers committed to them; this money is collected 
from the people by direction of the people them- 
selves, not for the purpose of being hoarded up, but 
to be used for their benefit in the disbursements of 
the Government, and to promote the great interests 
of the country. To hoard it is contrary to the spi- 
rit of our institutions, and more especially when 
its custody and control are given to Executive of- 
cers, where it may be used for sinister purposes by 
unworthy incumbents. Such a principle has never 
attained before in this country; the surplus revenue. 
collected from the people, beyond the wants of the 
Government, has always been placed in a situation 
to be used for the benefit of the people. This has 
been done by. depositing it with the banks, which 
have undertaken, in consideration of it, to perform 
certain duties to the Government, in the way of col- 
lections, transmissions, and disbursements, without 


-iù their regular business transactions. 


charge. This fund thus deposited, beyond the re- 
gular disbursements of the Government, became, 
through the banks, a useful agent in the regular 


_ commercial business of the country. It is collected 


from the merchants, and it is perfectly proper that. 
they should, in this indirect way, have the use of it 
By this 
means the whole.community feels the benefits; for, 
whatever aids the merchants in their operations, 
must of necessity aid, in the regular course of bu- 
siness, every other class in society: The merchants 
are the mere factors or distributors for the other 
classes. . They are the agents, and any benefits ex- 
tended to them are for the ai.vantage of their prin- 
cipals. Sir, this idea of locking up this money is a 
new one. It has not prevailed heretofore; its adop- 
tion now, however, is no more strange than the 
proposed system which is under discussion. ` It na- 
turally results from it, and the one can not be car- 
ried oat without the other. President Jackson, and 


all the friends of his administration, opposed the 
Sub.Treasu: y scheme in 1834; and iu 1836, President Jackson, 
in his Message, expressed his opinion as to the use of the pub- 
lic money, in which all hisfriends acquiesced. He said: 

“To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in avy way 18 
impracticable. It is, besides, against the genius ef our free 
institutions to Jock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. 
Yo take from the people the right of bearing arms;-and put 
their weapons of defence in the hands of a standing army, 
would be scarcely more dangerous to their liberties than to 
permit the Government to accumulate immense amounts of 
treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its legitimate wants. 
Such a treasure would doubtless be employed at some time. 
as it bas been in other countries, when epportunity tempted 
ambition ” 

Has any thing occurred since 136, which has altered the 
nature of our free institutions, so that it is now in accordance 
with their genius to lock up the treasure of the nation, which 
was so Contrary to it then? 

Sir, I feel humbled to hear such principles avowed. ' I feel 
mortified to see some of my political friends taking a position 
directly the reverse of the one we have all along occupied in 
relation to this whole subject. If we were not committed on 
the record, we might more easily change our ground; or, if it 
was a mere matter of expediency, we might tack about without 
such an accumulation of obloquy and reproach as must now 
rest upon us. . We have heretofore treated these questions as 


` matters of principle. We put ourselves on the record, in some 


shape or other, against the very doctrines for which we are 
now contending. And from President Jackson down to the 
humblest member of the party, we are committed, in the most 
explicit manner, against the whole scheme and all its conse» 
quences, which we are now called upon to support. No party, 
I will venture to say, ever placed. itself in so unenviable a 
light. How can we expect to be sustained by the people, 
when our solemnly expressed and established principles one 
day are repudiated the next? Mow can we expect the people 
to embrace one set of principles one day, and the reverse of them 
the next? Sir, iucan not be. You must appeal to their reason. 
You must satisfy their judgment, and adhere to your princi- 
ples when once established. The great body of the people are 
honest. They ask nothing—they want nothing but wholesome 
laws, and a faithful administration of them. But they will not 
be content with such fickleness of purpose as requires them 
to maintain opposite doctrines at every alternate election, ` 

Sir, I need not describe the effect of this measure on the 
whole country, Ifthe banks in New York are embarrassed in 
their operations by it, every branch of business must be embar- 
rassed. Those portions ofthe country where there is the least 
capital, but which have substituted credit in its place, will feel 
it most sensibly, To western New York, and to the western 
States, it will be likea mildew. What would have been the 
situation of those regions, but for the free use of credit? What 
will be their situation when credit shall be withdrawn from 
them? Let western gentlemen look to it. Those States are to 
come in for the full share of suffering in the course of this new 
experiment. The money collected for public lands is to be paid 
in specie; but very little of it is disbursed there. There will, 
therefore, be a constant drain upon the western States for their 
specie in the disbursements of the Government; thereby de- 
ranging all the regular business operations of the country, and 
keeping the public mind in constant agitation and alarm. Ifthe 
money was disbursed at the places respectively in the same 
proportion as it is received, the evil would not be so great. It 
would still be deranging the natural flow of specie by arbitrary 
regulations, and taking it from the banks, where it is the basis 
of circulation. 

The effect of all this upon the general credit of the country 
can not be fully appreciated. Our currency has generally been 
of about the same character and value with that of England. 
We should endeavor to keep it of the same value. “England is 
the great money market, and the great money regulator of the 
world. Our institutions assimilate more to this than to the 
other portions of Hurope. We are intimately connected with 
England in our commercial relations, and our intercourse with 
her is more frequent and more ‘easy than that between many 
portions of our own country, “Her currency, therefore, has an 
important bearing upon ours. The prices.of property depend 
much upon it. It would be the height of folly for us to adopt 
any measures which should curtail or sink our currency below 
hers, It would bring on a ruinous depression of prices, and 
affect the interests of every owner of property throughout the 
country. You might as well attempt to establish a metallic 
currency in one of the States of this Union, whilst all the othera 
maintained a paper circulation, as to do any thing which 
shili materially change ours from what is the general currency 
of England. I know, sir, that appealsare made to the preju- 
dices of the people. against paper money.. But see what it has 
dene for England. thas enabled her to fight the batties of 
the world; for a quarter of a century she relied on an irre- 
deemable, inconvertible paper currency, and successfully re- 
sisted the conqueror of Europe. It has given her a moral in- 
fluence which is felt throughout all nations, It has secured to 
her-own people more practical liberty than is enjoyed in any 
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other country except our own. In time of war, the banking 
institutions of England, like our own, are identified with the in- 
terestsof the country. Ours are dependent on the people, and 
sois the Government. In such a time, we are all embarked 
in the same bottom, and it is idle to say that there is any diver- 
sity of interests between the Government, the banks, or the 
people. In the exprience of this country, during the late 
war, our banks fought our battles as much as the Bank of 
England fought the battles of Europe. 

Sir, I can not but look at the effects of this system upon the 
city of New York as ofthe most fatal. tendency. It must tend 
to curtail the operations of the banks, and add to the general 
stagnation of business. Already are more than fifty thousand 
of her population outof employment, with all the horrors of 
an approaching winter before them. Unless something is done 
to revive the business of that city, that number will be doubled, 
and noonecan foregee the consequences of such a state of 
things. Nothing isrlow wanting but the favorable action ofthe 
Government to change the whole face of things. But the evils 
to that devoted city do not end there; they necessarily extend to 
the country. Ifyou cripple the operations of the banks there, 
and thereby cramp the business of the city, the same effects 
must be felt by the banks and business of the country. For 
you can not strike’a blow at New York. without its being felt 
in a greater or less degree in every State of the Union. New 
York is the grand commercial emporium; like the beart, its pul- 
sations are felt to the remotest extremities; and whenever it 
ceases to beat, the whole limbs of this great body politic will be- 
come cold and lifeless, ` 

These effects will be felt by the local banks of the several 
States, the stock of many of which belongs to the Statesthem- 
selves, If gentlemen, then, have no regard for individual stock- 
holders, they ought to look to the interests of their respective 
States where the stock of the banks is thus held. This remark 
would apply to Pennesylvania, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiania, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. (Mr. Benrow signified dissent.} The Senator 
from Missouri (said Mr. T.) shakes his head. He may have a 
system of banking there different from all the rest of the world, 
namely, that of issuing only one dollar of paper for one ofspecie 
inthe vaults ofthe bank. If this be so, I would not willingly 
deprive him ofthe benefits of his system! But, whilst I will 
not object to such a Procrustean bed in Missouri, I will not con- 
sent that it shall be transferred to New York, and that the hono- 
rable Senator shall stretch our man upon it, and lop him off at 
both ends, in order to fit him to his standard. 

Sir, another serious objection to this measure is, thatit will 
postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. by the banks. There is no portion of the community 
more anxious for such resumption than the banks themselves. 
They have done every thing in their power to enable them to doit 
at the earliestjpossible day. They have determined that, as the 
stoppage was no fault of theirs,se neither shall the omission to re- 
sume be charged to their account. All that is required to enable 
them to resume by next spring, is the confidi:nce and co-opera- 
tion of the Government, Our foreign debt is estimated by 
some at about twelve millions of dollars at this time. This will 
be liquidated by the, coming crop, and ‘then there will be no- 
thing in the way of the resumption by the banks, but the want 
of confidence on the part of ‘the Government and the people. 
Without the co-operation of the Government, this confidence 
ean not be anticipated. If you make your collections in gold 
and silver, it seems to me impossible that they can resume. 
Ihave heretofore shown your current receipts into the Sub- 
Treasury in New York to be, in ordinary years, about twelve 
millions ofdollars, and that about five millions, after all the dis- 
bursements.of the Government, will remain as an average ba- 
lance in deposite. Let it be remembered, too, that, at about the 
time proposed for them to resume, there will be due on the 
merchants’ bonds some five millions more, and which, under 
this periment is also to be paid in specie! Now, sir, let 
me ask, how is it~possible, under the present state of things, that 
the banks can resume, when, by the last returns, the aggregate 
amount of specie in their vaults is less than $1,800,000; and, in 
addition to the accruing revenue, there is to be five millions pro. 
vided for the merchants’ bonds? Ifthis scheme: shall be adopt- 
ed, they can not resume. ` Let it therefore be distinctly under- 
stood, that it js the fault of the Government, and not theirs, if 
they do not resume by the time Ihave indicated. They can 
not command er retain the confidence of the community, as 
long as the Government not only withholds from them the le- 
gitimate means which it possesses in the restoration of confi- 
dence, but withdraws from them theirspecie, which is the very 
foundation of confidence when once restored. g 

But, even if the banks shouid resume, they will be com- 
pelled, under this system, to stop again. The drain of specie 
from them to meet the exactions of the Government would 
render it impossible for them tocontinue. They must either 
suspend. ati business, or they must. suspend specie payments. 
Hither event would be equally disastrous. In either case, it 
would be death tọ the whole business of the country. . If they 
should suspend specie payments again, after having resumed, 
the Legislature would be appealed to grant no farther indul- 
gence, but forthwith to forfeit their charters, and put their 
concerns into the hands of receivers. If the prejudices of the 
community could be sufficiently wrought on, such would be 
the consequence. Any one who foresaw the effect of such a 
sourse last spring, if the Legislature had not interfered, can 
judge of the disastrous reaults of such a proceeding now. And 
that such would be the inevitable result, if this measure of 
separating the Government from the banks and the people be 
persisted in, no one can doubt. I will not say that gentlemen 
who advocate this scheme design to accomplish that object, 
‘but E do. say that, if a scheme was devised for that express 
purpose, it could not ba more adroitly planned. 

If the banks de not resume—and it is certain they can not and 
will not—ifthis system is carried into effect. what will be the 
consequence ? It isalarming to contemplate ! The worst pas- 
sions of ignorant men, of men waked up to a blind fury by 
false views and false representations, will be let loose, and they 
would be called upon to destroy the “little monsters” which 
would be made to appear to their maddened zeal as the nui- 
sances of the community! The banks throughout the country, 
though sound and solid institutions; will be obliged to fall under 
the violence of the tempest which will be made to rage against 
them. This will be the inevitable effect of such measures as 
are now proposed. If it should so happen that the State Legis- 
latures do not come to their aid, exhibiting more wisdom to 
wards them than Congress seems disposed to exhibit, the results 
q have pointed out will inevitably happen, and-they will have 
go wind up fhoir affairs; Again, let me ask, what would be 


the effects of this unhappy result? The effects are too alarm- 
ing. too distressing to make it creditable that there exists ihe 
man willing to inflict so much suffering upon his countrymen! 
Tue people of the Siate of New York, for example, are in- 
debted to the banks more than sixty millions of dollars: there 
are abundant means to pay; but in the hands of receivers all 
would be sold, and the property would be sacrificed ; the re- 
ceiver would buy the whole, as no one would-have the means 
to buy. Can. it be believed that gentlemen wish to see a scene 
suchas this? My State (sdid Mr. T.) is so deeply concerned 
in the effects which will flow from this measure of the Govern- 
ment, that I can see already as plain as the sun at noonday, 
that it would even be better for the country that a tornado or an 
earthquake should spread its desclation around, than that we 
should have this scheme inflicted upon us! 

Why bring forward such asystem as this, when, by the testi- 
mony of the President himself, and ths Secietary of the Trea- 
sury, the State bank system worked so well? Such a crisis as 
the present may never again occur: it isan exception to a gene- 
ral rule; and who will not acknowledge that a worse guide for 
legislation than exceptions to general principles could not be 
procured? Again: what is there in this new system better than 
in the State bank system? What improvement has it met with 
since the day when it was held in the utmost abhorrence; when 
it was denounced by the party, and when it would only com- 
mand thirty-three votes in the other house? How is it nowsud- 
denly discovered to be so much better than a system which, by 
the declaration of the best authority, answered all our anticipa- 
tions? When this very same scheme was brought forward in 
1835, we all of us believed that the public money wouid not be 
safe in the custody of officers of the Government: what reason 
is there now to change our minds, and to think that it will be 
safe there? But the President says we can construct a vault as 
firm, as strong, and as solid, as the vault of a bank. Yes, cer- 
tainly, (said Mr. T.) we have no deficiency of mechanical méans 
to make such a one; but who are to be its guardians? And 
though the vault may he secure, can we be certain that the 
guardians will be as solid and secure, and as well to be trusted, 
asthe vault?) What security, sir, can we have for individuals? 
Whereas, when the money is deposited in banks, all the credit 
and capital and resources of-those banks are pledged for the 
safety of the deposites, and are a certain guaranty oftheirsafety! 
Such is the security afforded by the bar.king system; but by the 
Sub-Treasury system, we have nothing het the naked, bare 
security of individuals! And who can toll, sir, what sort of an 
individual this may be? What honest man will be eager to 
throw himself into a situation of such danger, such temptation, 
and such immense responsibility? Who that has a proper ap- 
preciation for his family and children, would be willing ‘to 
assume duties of such a dangerous character? If the vault was 
plundered, he, let him be ever so innocent, will be immediately 
prenounced guilty: thenceforth he is a ruined man, his family 
ruined, his name a mark for disgrace, and himself an object for 
the finger of scorn to be pointed at! No prudent man, who hasa 


proper regard for his character and reputation, would be found, 


ready to accep! such an invidious and dangerous post. 

But the President informs us that, on an average, there will 
not be above thirty thousand dollars as the sum to be placed in 
the custody of eachofficer. This is a most fallacious idea. It 
is true, if you take al! the officers, and then strike an average, 
it might be thatno more than that sum would fall to the share 
of each to take care of; but there must be large amounts con- 
centrated at a few particular points, and it is not in the nature 
of things possible to spread out the whole revenue in such 
equal portions throughout this extensive Union. Or, if the 
average was to be forcibly maintained by removing the excess 
above the thirty thousand dollars from one officer to other offi- 
cersin other places, who can tell the disturbing effects which 
would follow from such transfers? Iam surprised, therefore, 
that any one for one moment could linger upon this idea, as 
affording an argument for the safety of the public money un- 
derthis system. We are told again that we have other pledges 
for the safety of the funds, in the sureties which each officer 
will be required to give to the Government, for the funds com- 
mitted to his care. I look’ upon the sureties to be given as af- 
fording no security whatever. Men will not be found ready to 
sacrifice their property, and abandon it all to the Government, 
in payment for what they have neither eaten nor drank. and 
when they put their property out of the reach of Government, 
they will only be praised for their care and prudence, by the 
people of their neighborhood. What security, then, is af- 
forded on this ground? Not an atom! 

Gentlemen are very anxious, apparently, for this divorce, as 
they are pleased to term it. I would remind them, however, 
that whilst they are talking of a divorce, they are getting up an 
incestuous union between members of the same family—a 
marriage which is unlawful, and which, I would say, comes 
within the Levitical degrees, and, therefore, ought to be for- 
bidden. 

This union which is now proposed isa most unsafe and dan 
gerous one. It reminds me of an anecdote of a captain of a 
packet with whom I was acquainted, who informed me that he 
always found it indispensably necessary for the. safety of the 
ship’s stores, to have his cook and his steward of different 
families, and if possible, of different colors, and if he could get 
upa fight between them, it was all the better; for if they were 
connected together in a commoa bond of interest or affection, 
the stores were apt to he wasted. So here, I think, our stores, 
the stores of the ship of State, will not be safe if a union takes 
place between the Government and the public Treasury, which 
dught to be separated in different sets of hands, and those, too, 
antagenist hands. 

The officers to be employed under this system, so far from 
being antagonist to the Government, are officers appointed by 
the Government, entirely dependent on it, and who may be 
removed by its flat at any moment from their offices. There is 
positive danger in the scheme. All the deposites of the public 
money, all the Treasury, together with the other Executive 
powers, will now be united in the same family, and in the same 
hands. I seen no security, but absolute insecurity, absolute 
danger, in the proposed system. But let us consider the chances 
of security which the system offers for the saftety of the pub- 
lic moneys. The Senator from North Carolina tells us the 
public funds will hardly fail to be safe, for if the officer 
should appropriate them to his own use, he may be hung up 
by the neck, until, to use the forcible repetitions of that 
gentleman, he is dead, dead, dead! What security is there 
here, sir, when the money is already gone? Will the 
dead body answer any of the purposes of security? Or 
does the gentieman really imagine that the penalty of death 
itself will prevent the possibility of defalcation? Does not 
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the experience ofall countries show that the severest penalties do 
ant operate as preventives of crime of auy kind? We have 
only to look to our own country for illustrations of the insuffi: 
ciency aid insecurity of the proposed system. What, for ex- 
ample, is thought to-be the best system for the collection of. 
the tolls on the New York canals? ‘It is the system of deposite 
with the banks. The money is rapidly brought into the banks, 
and the least possible means are left in the power of the col- 
lectors, The great mass of the funds collected are, therefore, 
always on deposite in the banks, which credit the Government 
with the amount. It is owing to this system of removing re- 
sponsibility for such large sums of money from individuals,- 
and reposing it upon banks, that, from the very first periód of 
the formation of the canals down to the present. moment, the 
State has not lost one single dollar of the canal funds, though 
millions and millions have been collected. If the system were 
proposed in the State Legislature to take the personal responsi- 
bility of the officers employed in the collection, together with 
security, such as is proposed to be done by the present scheme, 
it would not be able to command a single vote! How, then, 
can it be here mainiained by gentlemen that such an objection- 
able plan, rejected altogether by prudent and experienced 
legislators, is the best plan, and ought to be adopted? There is 
a law now on the statute book that certain dis. ursing officers 
shal} deposite whatever public funds come into their hands in 
the bank nearest to them, until required to be paid out. Whence 
comes the necessity of such a law? Why does the law exist, 
if penalties and securities make the money as safe as when de- 
posited in the banks? i 
‘fhe truth of my position is illustrated by the financial history 
ofthe Government. In 1820, Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, reported that the amount of revenue from: cus- 
toms, from the commencement ofthe Government to the endof 
the year 1819, exceeded $351,000,000. Ife also states that the 
amount of revenue lost by the insolvency of these whe became 
bound for the payment of duties, together with the amount at 
that lime doubtful, was not quite equal to forty five hundredths 
of one per cent. upon the aggregate revenue which had accrued 
since the organization of the present Government! Ves, sir, 
the whole loss to the Government upon merchants’ bonds and 
their sureties in the collection of more than $351,000,000, was 
less than one-half of one per cent.! and this enermou~ amount 
was principally collected through tle agency ofthe banks. Yet, 
it is these merchantsand these banks that have been so much 
disparaged in our public discussions, as well as in the public 
prints. Mr. Crawford also states in the same report that the 
amount of loss from the collectors of revenue from imports and 
tonnage, from the collectors of the internal revenue and direct 
tax, and receivers of public moneys, nearly equals that which 
tbe Government sustained on the collection of more than 
$351,000,000 from the merchants! He also estimates that the 
losses, by the misapplication of the public money by officers of 
Government employed in disbursing it, greatly exceed those 
which have been incurred in the collection! Sir, these state. 
ments presenta most appalling foretaste of what we are to ex- 
pect under this Sub-Treasury scheme. If collectors and receiv- 
ers, and disbursing officers, have swindled the Government of 
such enormous amounts, whilst the money was merely’ passing 
through their hands, what are we te expect when. they become 
the permanent depositories? se ag, ee 
Every fact goes against the system as proposed by this bill, 

and atthe same time every fact goes in favor of the system 
which it is now suddenly proposed to cast aside! Can it be pos- 
sible that gentlemen wishio expose the Treasury as it will be 
exposed by this scheme? I do not wish to disparage our public 
officers or those who may be employed under this system. But, 
I look at human nature as it is. Tlook at the temptations to 
which they are exposed. The confidence of individuals in 
their own integrityimay be unbounded, and they will never sus: 
pect it till put to the test of such temptations as will be pre- 
sented under this system. J mean no unnecessary or improper 
disparagement when Tsay I have no faith in the safety of the 
public money if this scheme goes into operation. There is 
danger in every stage of it, and no opportunity will pass un- 
improved where the temptation is sufficiently presented. There 
is no safety in it, 

“ You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 

Of mises treasure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell] me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on opportunity.” 


So far from there being no danger in the plan, there is 
no safety in it. But, in the other, there is the absence of 
danger. 

It has been argued that the public money, by heing placed in 
deposite with the banks; goes to assist them, and the gentleman 
who has advanced this idea thinks that it ought notto be so. 
But L affirm, on the contrary, thatit is right and proper that the 
public money should answer so useful a purpose—should go to 
promote and assist the objects of the conimerce ofthe country. 
The peopleare entitled to this benefit. But if you take away 
all the specie from the vaults of the banks, you take away their 


- means; they will not be able to do any thing; and not only will 


they lose the advantage of operating with the amount de- 
posited, but you take away confidence from them, and they can 
do nothing. : 

It is objected against the system of depositing the public 
funds with the banks, that they operate injuriously as a means 
of stimulating to speculation and overtrading. There is, how- 
ever, a bill before you which will effectually prevent over- 
trading. Imean the warehousing system bill, by which mer- 
chants will pay the dutiesin cash, not on long credits, but on 
receiving their goods from the public warehouses. The danger 
of over-acuion, in reference to importations, will be by this sya» 
tem removed, as the merchants will have to pay the duties, not, 
as under the existing system, after the goods have been thrown 
into market and disposed of, but at the period of bringing 
them into the market, so that they will not import fresh quan- 
tities of gosds fhefore the duties are paid on former impor- 
tations. 

Why do gentlemen wish, after the experience of a good sys- 
tem, to adopt a new experiment? For, let it be remembered, 
the banking deposite sysiem has worked well, and the present 
crisis is truly an exception. to a genera} rule. You might as 
well say, when a steamboat had burst its boiler, that we ought 
in consequence to ahandon the use of steam, and in place of it 
try the experiment of balloons. The consequences would be, 
we should come down again to our mother earth with broken 
bones, or with a broken neck. Such, indeed, will be the result 
of the adoption of this scheme. i 

There is no other mede to enable the banke to resume Specie 
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payitients than the mode proposed by the Senator from Virgi- 
nia; (Mr. Rives.) Š 

This amendment will create confidence, and when confidence 

- igrevived, they will be able to resume. That time isnot far 

distant, if the confidence of Government was not withdrawn 
from them; but.if the measure of this bill is carried into effect, 
it will be impossible for them to resume. oa 

With. respect to the subject of Executive patronage, it is 
not my intention to detain the Senate with any remarks upon 
this part of the scheme. What the Senator from Virginia has 
said“upon ‘it is forcible and conclusive on this point. Let us, 
however, bear in mind that we are not now legislating either 
for the: present or for the past, but for the future. T appre- 
hend no. danger from the present Executive. In hiv: I have 
perfect confidence. Ihave known him from early manhood, 
walking within the bounds and limits of the Constitution. 
But the day may arrive when the chair of the Chief Magistrate 
may be filled by an individual ready to abuse his trust, and 
then our action will have furnished him wiih the means and 
the power. er 

Mr: President, this is a most important crisis in the affairs 
of the country. I wish other gentlemen could appreciate it as 
1 do. “We wight then avert the evils which are impending 
over us, Sir, we are asked to adopt a system which, I fear, 
will prove most disastrous in its results, if carried into execu- 
tion; but which I apprehend it will be physically impossible to 
execute.’ I will not attempt to describe the consequences of 
sucha state of things. I hope my anticipations may .not be 
realized; but T look forward to the consummation of this mea- 
sure with the most painful forebodings; and I shall be happily 
disappointed if it dees not involve the people, the country, and 
its. institutions, in one great and common calamity. 


SPEECH OF MR. LEGARE, 
Or Soura CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, Oclober —, 1837— 
On‘ the bill imposing additional duties, as deposi- 
tories in certain cases, on public officers. 

Mr. LEGARE said : 

Mx. Cuatrman: Ido not know. how I can more 
appropriately begin the remarks I am about to 
make, than in the very words with which a most 
able English writer, addressing himself to the 
causes and character of the recent crisis, concludes 
his: ‘<The events, (says Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, 
in a pamphlet published last spring,) which. have 
oceurred in connexion with the late pressure upon 
the moneyed and mercantile interests, are full of 
instructive illustrations of the effects, both benefi- 
cial and otherwise, of our present system; and the 
evil. consequences of this pressure will be as nothing, 
compared with its benefits; if, amongst these, we 
shall be enabled to reckon an increased degree of 
intelligence-upon subjects connected with currency, 
and a hearer approximation to sound principles in 
the‘management of our paper issues.” The revul- 
sion, it is true, has been far more disastrous on this 
side of the ‘Atlantic than in England; and yet even 
at its darkest period—now, as I confidently believe, 
passed away to give place to returning prosperity— 
I found consolation in the idea, that dearly as we 
were buying our experience in this important matter, 
the price would not be too high for the benefits we 
should ultimately derive from our reverses. A na- 
tional visitation ought to be considered as a great 
providential lesson. It teaches the most momen- 
tous truths, and it teaches them in the most impres- 
sive manner, and what we have recently seen and 
felt will dispose us—if any thing can dispose us— 
to look the difficulties, with which this subject. is 
surrounded, fairly in the face. 

Sir, it és surrounded with difficulties. Even in 
England, as you perceive from the ‘citation I have 
just made, they are felt and acknowledged by the 
most able men. Ihaveupon my desk many other 
proofs of the same fact. They abound, for in- 
stance, in the minutes of evidence taken before the 
committee of the House of Commons on the re- 
newal of the charter of the Bank of England, in 
1832. You will find there, that while high authori- 
ties* agree in thinking that there should be but one 
bank of issue for the capital, at least, if not for the 
whole country; the representatives of the great 
commercial and manufacturing interests, on the 
contrary, protest against the continuance of a mo- 
nopoly to which they impute the most sinister in- 
fluences over their immense business,t and demand 
a system of joint-stock banks, regulated by princi- 
ples more agreeable, as they contend, to the course 
and policy of trade. A third party insists upon the 


* Messts. Horsley, Palmer, Tooke, Rothchilds, &c. 

t Messrs, Burt, Smith: and Dyer, of Manchester. It is 
worthy of remark, that these remonstrauces were admitted to 
be well founded by the change which, in consequence of them, 
was made in the law, in reference to joint-stock banks beyond 
65 miles from London. 


necessity of compelling all banks of issne to give 
adequate security to the public, (in Government 
stock, &c.) for the redemption of their issues,} 
while every stockholder or partner shall continue 
to be, as at present, responsible for all the debts of 
the company, to the whole amount of his private 
fortune. A fourth, (and I have just received from 
London a litle volume in. which that opinion is 
most plausibly maintained,) urges the most un- 
limited freedom in banking ; and sees no more dan- 
ger to society from. perfect liberty in this, than in 
any other branch-of business; the supplying, for 
example, the market of a great capital with the ne- 
cessaries of life.§ In this complexity and distrac- 
tion of English opinion upon this subject, however, 
all parties agree in one thing, and that is, in adher- 
ing to the paper system. Nobody there thinks of 
any thing so extravagant as the overthrow of that 
system, whatever defects may be seen or supposed 
to exist in it, or whatever projects may have been 
imagined to purify, to correct, and to improve it. 

Bat if such is the state of English opinion in re- 
gard to this subject, how must it be with us, when 
to all the intrinsic difficulties of the thing itself, we 
add those arising out of the complicated structure 
of our. political institutions? It would be hard 
enough to say what ought to be done, in the present 
emergency, were this a simple consolidated Gov- 
ernment, but how much harder is it to advise the 
administration of a Federal Government as to the 
course it ought to pursue, where one happens to 
doubt its possessing all the power necessary to give 
complete relief, without a co-operation of others % 
For, sir, at the risk of being set down in that cate- 
gory of “ tiny politicians,” of whom the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. W. Cost Johnson,) in a very 
amusing speech, in the course of which, however, 
he uttered some grave and important truths, spoke 
last night with such profound contempt, I must con- 
fess I agree with the Executive in the general prin- 
ciples of constitutional law involved in the mes- 
sage. In the division of the attributes of sove- 
reignty between this Government and the States, it 
may and must happen, that we should experience 
sometimes a chasm, and sometimes a conflict of 
powers. More is taken from the States, perhaps, 
than has been given to the confederacy; neither 
can do enough, while each can-do too much, for 
perfect harmony ; defects, discrepancies, and con- 
tradictions, exist in the scheme itself, detected. only 
in a long course of practice; and which nothing. 
but practical skill, the wisdom called for- and called 
forth in the management of great affairs, especially 
political affairs, can reconcile and rectify. Un- 
doubtedly the task isan immensely difficult one— 
but it must be undertaken, and it must be done. 
The subject before the committee is an example of 
the high and difficult duties I refer to; nor can I 
imagine an occasion better fitted than this to 
awaken the house to a lively sense of its infinite re- 
sponsibilities to the country. 


Judge, then, sir, with what deep disappointment . 


and regret, I learned that the bill on the table was 
to be pressed upon us at. this short session. It is 
quite enough for me, that it proposes a great inno- 
vation upon the whole course of the Government, 
from its foundation up to the present moment, and 
upon all the habits of our. people. They who see 
deeper or clearer into such matters than I do, must 
pardon me for declaring that I cannot, conscien- 
tiously vote for the measure in such haste. If I 
had no positive objections to it, it would be quite 
enough for me, that I have not had sufficient time 
te reflect on it. During this extraordinary session, 
(for so it has been in every sense of the word,) 
fatigaed, harrassed, exhausted, by incessant at- 
tendance, by night and by day, in this hall, ithas 
not been in my power to inform myself on any sub- 
ject as I could have wished to be able to do.. I 
have had absolutely no time for minute research, 
hardly a few hours for calm reflection. Under such 
circumstances, I cannot vote fer the bill. I must 


-go home io my constituents and talk with them. 


Many, perhaps most of them, understand these 


ee tennant 
1 Messrs. Ricardo, Maccuilough, Norton, (the minutes, &c, 
just cited.) , 
§ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, by the author of the 
Rationale of Political Representation, and Critical Disserta- 
tion on Vane, &e. (Mr. Francis Bailey.) 
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matters better than I do ; but when I left them, al- 
though this subject had been discussed, and ably 
discussed, here and there, by an individual or two, 


` public attention had not been awakened to it; and 


nothing like an opinion—certainly no opinion fa- 
vorable to the principle of the bill—had been 
formed in regard to it. = ; i 

And here, sir, I might take my seat again, if I 
had risen only to explain my own vete, or to in- 
fluence those of others, on the proposed measure. 
Bat the trae issue seems tome very far to trans- 
cend, in importance, that single measure, impor- 
tant as it unquestionably is. It involves,in my 
opinion, the whole crepir system of the country. 
T do not say that the bill on your table presents that 
issue, still less that the Executive message presented 
it, or propounded any principle or. opinion that 
should lead to it. But no one who has watched the 
progress of this discussion, in this Flouse or in the 
Senate—in or out of this Capitol—will deny that 
it must soon come to hat. Sir, if there is any 
truth, at all, in what has been urged with great 
ability and ali the zeal, I had almost said, the fa- 
naticism, of the deepest conviction, by men ac- 
customed to influence, nay, even to control public 
opinion in different parts of this country—if they 
have any idea of rigorously carrying out the prin- 
ciples they profess, to their logical. consequences, 
in practice—if what they say in the highest places, 
on the most solemn occasions, is not such idle de- 
clamation as such menare not to be suspected of— 
they mean that, and nothing short of that. Doc- 
trines have been uttered, with all the authority 
which can be imparted. to. paradox from talent 
ripened by experience, which seem to me inconsis- 
tent with the constitution, not only of American, 
but of all modern society, with its whole spirit and 
tendency—with all its wants and all its ways: I 
have, sometimes, in the course of the debates, 
locked around me to see where I really was— 
whether the shade of some old lawgiver, some 
Minos or Lycurgus, had not been evoked, to bring 
a degenerate age back to the stern principles of 
Dorian polity, to an agrarian equality of property, 
to iron money and black broth; or else, if it. were 
not, the spirit of Benedict or Bernard, returned to 
the holy solitudes of Monte Casino, or Cluni, or 
Citeaux, to preach to a world lost in vanity..and 
pleasure, the blessings of poverty and mortifications 
of the fesh. Now, sir, it may be true that luxury, 
according to the old saw, is the ruin of States, and 
that sumptuary and'agrarian laws are necessary to 
maintain your true Spartan discipline. But I am 
excessively disinclined to try any such experiment 
upon my constituents; at least without receiving 
an express instruction, to that effect, from them. 
Tam afraid they have no taste for black broth; 
that Spartan discipline will be irksome, and even 
revolting to them. In short, sir, I have reason to 
believe, that without being as deeply imbued, per- 
haps, as cther people are, with the spirit of the age, 
they do still partake too much of it, to be willing 
to forego the many agreeable objects that’ princi- 
pally engage and excite it. 

Sir, I am far from denying, that in the eyes of a 
stern reformer, with opinions of a certain com- 
plexion, this generation isa perverse and crooked 
one. We love money, I admit, as much as men 
ever did—certainly as much as they did in the 
Augustan age, nearly two thousand years ago. 
The committee will excuse my quoting a very com- 
mon piece of Latin to prove it, after the example 
of other gentlemen in this debate. 


Querenda pecunia primum est; i 
Virtus post nummos—Hece Janus summus ab imo 
Prodocet. ý 


Make money by all means, and before all things. 
Washington street certifies it to Wall street, and 
Wall street declares it to Broadway, and Broadway 
proclaims it to Chesnut street, and Chesnut. street 
publishes itto the whole country. We have the same 
strong thirst for gold which has unhappily afflicted 
mankind in other times, and especially in very 
civilized ages; and the only difference is, that we 
have learned how to acquire, by honest means, a 
thousand times more of it. Iwill add, however, 
in justice to the age, that it. has made a great dis- 
covery in social philosophy. We have found out 
that, what I would call physical civilization—a de- 


` mand for the conveniences and accommodations of 
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life, and an abundant supply of them—is, and 
must be, the basis of all other civilization, that is 
intended to be high, solid, and lasting. Every real 
improvement in the condition of mankind springs 


out of, or leads to, the elevating of the standard of 


comfnt among a people. Sir, this is the grand 
work-—the mission—of modern commerce, which, 
in my opinion, is just beginning to develope its 
mighty resources—to pour out the inexhaustible 
fulness of its treasures, and its blessings. A great 
revolution is taking place—has taken piace, in hu- 


man affairs. War is every day becoming a more | 


and more remote contingency. 
possibility. I know. human nature too well for 
that. Iam fully aware, too, how many disturbing 
caùses, growing out of the history of. the past, still 
exist to prevent the realizing, all at once, of the 
greatend of Christian civilization, the dream of 
Henry IV, and of Sully—the union of all nations 
ina state of peace under the protection of law. I 
know, especially, what is to be dreaded in this re- 


Ido not say an im- 


spect, from that dark power that hovers over the: 


confines of Europe and Asia, and throws. ils vast 
shadow over both. But during my last residence 
of four years abroad, I saw sufficient. grounds of 
quarrel, to have led, under the old order of things, 
to ‘twenty wars, as spreading and bloody as the 
thirty years’ war, or the seven years’ war—-and yet 
these threatening differences passed harmlessly 
‘away, cloud after cloud dissolved as they rose 
above the horizon, leaving the sky more serene than. 
before. Sir, it is a favorite phrase of those who 
boast of what is called the ‘march of intellect,” 
that things are thus changed because the. “ school- 
master is abroad.” But I tell you that. something 
far more effective than the schoolmaster, a mightier 
‘than Solomon, is abroad. It is the STEAM-ENGINE, 
‘in its two fold capacity of a means of production 
` and a meansof transport—-the most powerful instru- 
‘ment by far of pacification and commerce, and 
therefore of improvement and. happiness, that the 
‘world has ever seen; which, while it: increases 
‘capital, and multiplies heyond all imagination the 
products of industry, brings thé most distant people 
into contract with one another—breaks-down the 
barriers which exclusive legislation would oppose 
“to the freedom of mercantile exchanges—effaces all 
peculiarities of national character, and promises, at 
“no distant: period, to make the. whole Christian 
world, at least, one great family. Sir, the social 
“effects of this great instrument of modern improve- 
ment, have been singularly promoted by a branch 
` of industry in which the part of the country I have 
‘the honor to represent is most deeply interested; 
“and I will avail myself of this occasion to call the 
attention of thé committee to a view of our south- 
“ern institutions, that may not have occurred to it 
before, or made the impression it ought to make 
upon them. I beg you, sir, to believe that I do not 
‘speak in what is called a “sectional” spirit; for I 
‘protest before God that nothing can be further from 
-my heart. But, let not those. whose minds have 


been recently so much inflamed, against what they | 


consider as the abomination of domestic servitude, 
shut their eyes to the truth. Sir, I allude to ~the 
cultivation of éotion, and its effects, through the 
commerce it fosters, upon the condition of society. 
Whoever shall write the political history of that in- 
“valuable plant, will have a more important work 
to perform than has ever fallen to the lot of a biog- 
yapher of statesmen or philosophers. [will ven- 
ture to say, without going more into details, that 
the single circumstance of bringing the wonder- 
fully cheap fabrics produced by modern machinery, 
“within the reach of even the humblest of the labor- 
ing classes, of substituting decent and comfortable 
raiment for the few scanty and filthy rags—the 
“squalid exterior, which makes poverty not only 
“more painful, but at once more humiliating and de- 
grading to its victim, and more disgustful to others 
than it ought to:be, will signally contribute to elevate 
the condition òf the poor in the social scale—to raise 
‘their self-esteem, and to increase the sympathy of 
others for them—in a word, to make them feel 
‘themselves men; entitled to a place among men, not 
pariahs and: outcasts, whose: contact is contamina- 
tion, A people well clad and ‘well housed will be 
: sure to provide themselves with all the other com- 
forts'of life; and itis the diffusion: of these com- 


forts, and the growing taste for them, among all 
classes -of society in Europe—it is the desire of 
riches, as itis commonly called, that is gradually 
putting an end to the destructive and bloody game 
of war, and reserving all the resources hitherto 
wasted by it, for enterprises of industry and com- 
merce, prosecuted with the fiery spirit which once 
vented itself in scenes of peril and carnage. 

But, sir, the result of all this is, that very in- 
‘equality of wealth, that accumulation of vast mas- 
ses of it in a few hands, against which we have 
heard so much said Jately, as if it was something 
inconsistent with the liberties, the happiness, and 
the moral and intellectual improvement of man- 
| kind. Gigantic fortunes are acquired by afew 
years of prosperous commerce—inechanics and 
manufacturers rival, and surpass the princes of 
the earth in opulence and splendor. The face of 
Europe is.changed by this active industry, working 
with such mighty instruments, on so great a scale. 
I have travelled in parts of the continent which 
the spirit of gain, with its usual concomitants, in- 
dustry and improvement, has invaded since the 
peace, at an interval of fifteen years, and been 
struck with the revolution that is going on. 

There is a singularly beautiful, though rather 
barren tract of country, between Liege and Spa, 
-where, in 1819, my attention had been principally 
attracted by the striking features of a mountainous 
region, with here and there a ruin of the feudal 
past, and here and there a hovel of some poor hind; 
the very haunt of the “ Wild Boar of the Ar- 
dennes,” (see Quentin Durward) in the good old 
times of the House of Burgundy. I returned to it 
in 1835, and saw it covered with mills and facto- 
ries, begrimed with the smoke and soot of steam- 
engines; its romantic beauty deformed, its sylvan 
solitudes disturbed and desecrated by the sounds of 
active industry, and the busy hum of men. I 
asked what had brought about so great a change, 
and found the author of it—a man having a more 
numerous band of retainers and dependants than 
any baron bold of the fourteenth century, and in 
every respect more important than many of the 
sovereign princes on the other side of the Rhine— 
was an English manufacturer, who had established 
himself there some twenty years ago,. without much 
capital, and had effected all this by his industry 
and enterprise. Such, sir, is the spirit of the age ; 
of course, in this young and wonderfully progres- 
sive country, it is more eager and ardent, and 
therefore occasionally extravagant, than any where 
else. But it is in vain toresistit. Nay, I believe 
it worse than vain. Itis evidently in the order-of 
nature, and’ we. must take it with all its good and 
all its evils together. The great design of Provi- 
dence, in giving to the most active and enterprising 
of all races, anew world to possess, to build up 
and to adorn, are not to be thwarted by our policy, 
even if we thought it goed policy to thwart them; 
all the instincts of that race would revolt at a sys- 
tem which wouid disappoint its high destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these general re- 
marks, because, as you will have perceived, they 
have a direct and important bearing upon the collat- 
eral issue presented by the advocates of this bill, 
though not in the bill itself, as something to be ac- 
complished hereafter. In a country so much gov- 
_emed by opinion, itis all important that opinion 
should be enlightened; and errors uttered by dis- 
tinguished men in high stations, and surrounded 
with whatever talent can contribute to render them 
seductive and imposing, cannot, without public 
detriment, be suffered to pass unnoticed. On this 
occasion, as I have already intimated, it is far less 
the measure proposed, than what I consider as the 
quo animo of its advocates here and elsewhere, that 
has excited my alarms and my opposition. But I 
have objections, which I will now proceed to state, 
to the policy of the bill itself. 

There ate two very distinct questions presented 
to the committee. The first is, shall the revenues 
be collected only in gold and silver; the second, 
how shall they when collected, be kept and dis- 
bursed ; shall sub-treasuries be establisned by the 
Government, or shall banks be employed for that 
‘purpose as heretofore—and if the latter course be 
preferred, then shall the banks be allowed the use 


of the public deposites, or shall special deposites | 


only be made with them. ‘It is very ‘evident that 
these propositions have no necessary “connexion 
with each other, and that either of them maybe 
approved or rejected, by those who do not reject-or 
approve the other. . > 
As to the collection of the revenue in specie, 
my objections are by no means so strong, or I 
should say so vehement, now, as they were at the 
opening of the session, when gold and silver were 
selling at a premium of nine or ten per cent, At 
that time it appeared to me that such a measure 
would have been a mere wanton act of oppression 
upon the people of the States, for no earthly good 
purpose whatever. It would have been simply 
authorizing usurers and money. brokers to lay upon 
the importers, and, through these, upon the con- 
sumers of foreign goods, that is to say, upon the 
public, and especially upon the planters of the 
south, a tariff of duties, in a good degree arbitrary, 
for their ow» benefit, and that of the functionaries 
of the Government. - Believing, as I did and do, 
that the paper circulation of the country, from the 
great and sudden contraction in consequence of the 
panic, was rather too much reduced than redun- 
dant, I confess, as I said on a former occasion, I 
could not see that justice, at least that equity and 


` good conscience, made it imperative upon us ‘to 


resort to so Stern a measure ; especially, as the idea 
of furnishing, by that means, a broader metallic 
basis for our circulation, had proved itself to our 
very senses, to be completely fallacious.- We. all 
now see, that not a dollar collected by the Govern- 
ment, and disbursed by its creditors, circulates for 
one moment as money, but is carefully hoarded, 
and sold as merchandise ; and that it will continue 
to be the case, so long as, from any cause whatever, 
exchanges shall be unfavorable to the country, is 
equally evident. 

I admit, that since the fall of the price of gold 
and silver to five per cent., this objection loses 
somewhat of its weight, but it loses none of its 
truth. The same law ef currency now cpefates, 
though in a mitigated degree, to make it an objec- 
tionable measure to repeal the act of 1816, and. so 
to discredit, pro tento, all bank notes in perpetuity. 
Yes, sir, to organize panic and perpetuate distrust, 
so far as your example has any weight. And why 
do so? What apology have you to make for an 
act that certainly requires one? What public 
occasion, what pressing exigency requires it ?. The 
message puts the subject, I admit, in a very spe- 
cious and captivating form; it sapposes the case 
of a war, and the Government to find its whole 
treasure suddenly turned into bank credits; and we 
are asked whether such a thing could be borne. 
But:admit that, in case of war, the Government 
would be driven to that, and any other measure, of 
equal or even greater severity. Whatthen? Does 
it follow that such a system should be unnecessarily 
adopted in time of peace? But the truth is, that 
even in time of war, it would make less difference 
to the Government, than is generally supposed. 
Certainly, some of its operations, distant naval ex- 
peditions, and the like, would require gold and sıl- 
ver, and they must be had, at whatever price, from 
within or from abroad; but, after all, with such 
credit as that of the United States now is, it is im- 
possible to imagine that the nation should be em- 
barrassed, even for a single moment, by the failure 
of its banks to pay some millionsin gold and silver. 
Lcok at England, in the eventful period between 
the suspension of payment in 97, and the peace of 
1815. Itis now universally confessed, that that 
measure, and that measure alone, boldly empirical 
as it was once thought, enabled her to sustain the 
burdens of that terrible conflict, and to achieve a 
triumph worthy of her generous constancy under 
misfortune. I do not, therefore, see how even the 
necessities of war would compel Government, 
abounding in such resources of public credit as no 
other Government ever enjoyed, to resort to a 
measure so novel, so harsh, so inconsistent with 
the established order of things in the country, and 
with all the habits of the people. 

But the great objection with me, is that which 
appears from a passage quoted by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) to have. presented 
itself to Mr. Dallas, m 1815. You will do some 
harm by refusing bank paper; considering how 
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` little specie there has ever been in this country, 

you may, by requiring it to be paid to you in a 
large amount annually, make it always an article 
of merchandise; you will thus permanently dis- 
credit bank notes, and render impossible the resto- 
ration of their convertibility. But that is not all; 
even should this mischief not ensue, you at least, 
‘by thus rejecting them, to the whole extent of your 
transactions, abandon the currency to its fate, un- 
der the administration of the States. You make 
no efforts, you exert no influence, to maintain its 
purity and uniformity, by distinguishing between 
corporations which redeem their notes, and those 
which are notoriously insolvent. You proclaim 
your distrust of all of them alike; you write it in 
your, statute-book; however disastrous the condi- 
tion of the ‘monetary concerns of the States may 
be, through want of skill, or want of concert, you 
leave them to themselves, and that, when standing 
in the most intimate and the most commanding re- 
lation ‘towards them, you might, if you gave your- 
selves the least trouble about the matter, exercise 
a most salutary control over them, and remedy 
those great inconveniences for the benefit of usall. 
For, sir, it is not enough to say you have no power, 
strictly so called, under the constitution, to regulate 
the currency. I admit that youhave none. What 
then? Have you no influence—influence of ex- 
ample—influence of precept—influence of autho- 
rity—influence of patronage—influence of con- 
nexion and custom in business, in the use of these 
very deposites? Has not the constitution provided 
that all defects in our institutions shall be corrected 
by amendments regularly recommended and intro- 
duced, and is it not one of your duties so to recom- 
mend and introduce them ? 

Why do you not urge upon the States any re- 
form you may judge necessary in the matter? I 
appeal to-every one that hears me, what he should 
think of an individual, who, possessing immense 
influence in a community, with an income of many 
millions a year, should, ina time of trouble, coolly 
withdraw himself from society, and hoard his 
money, like a usurer in a commercial panic, wait- 

. ing until the extreme necessities of his neighbors 
shali throw them. upon his mercy? Is this the mo- 
rality we are taught in our private relations? Shall 

‘nothing be expected from him to whom so much 
has been given? Shall he hide his light under a 
bushel? Shall he bury his ten talentsin the eauh, 
and escape condemnation as an unprofitable ser- 
vant?) And shall that be right in a Government, 
which, in‘a private person, shocks the moral sense 
of all mankind? in a Government standing towards 
the people of this country in relations so very pe- 
culiar? Sir, what answer would you have to give 
to the States, if, in a moment of public calamity, 
like that which jis just passing away, feeling their 
distresses aggravated throngh your harsh exactions 
of. what their people had not to give, appealing in 
vain to you for. succor or for counsel, they were 

to hold to you the language which indignation and 
astonishment would naturally inspire, under such 
extraordinary circumstances? If they were to say 
to you, “We have done every thing to exalt and 
to: magnify. you—we' have clothed you with au- 
thority and awe—we have armed you with mighty 
powers, with the axes and fasces of supreme juris- 
diction—we have surrounded you with all the glo- 
rious equipage and pomp of empire, endowed you 
with a vast treasury, with fleets, armies, senates, 
judges—that. palace, these gorgeous domes—this 
capitolium fulgens—what for? that you should re- 
nounce all community of interest, all sympathy 
with us? that there should beno ties of affection 
or of duty between us? that you should. ostenta- 
tiously proclaim yourselves, as your worst enemies 
have sometimes alleged that you are, a foreign Go- 
vernment in the midst of our country, and even 
avail-yourselves of a moment of cruel revulsion 
sand calamity, to make us feel that you ate so in 
spirit and in truth!” Sir, I do not know, I cannot 
conceive, how such a course shonld fail to strike 


every body as a perversion of all the eternal obli-’ 


gations of: morality, which are, and ought to be, as 
binding upon communities, as upon the individuals 
that compose them; how gentlemen can, at such a 
moment as the present, entertain, without emotion, 
he'strange proposition, that this Government should 


bury itself, like Sardanapalus, in a selfish repose, 
a degenerate and inglorious indifference to all the 
interests of the country: or, if I can make such a 
comparison without shocking them too much, that, 
like Nero, it should fiddle while Rome is burning. 

Agreeing, then, sir, with the Executive in the 
principles laid down in the message, I differ with 
it in the practical inferences deduced from them. 
In the division of power between the Government 


‘and the States, I think with it, that all that is re- 


quired to meet this emergency, has not been given 
to the former. But thé inadequacy of our powers 
is no excuse for not exerting them to the uttermost 
for the public good, especially as there is reason to 
think that the convention did not foresee the present 
state of things. We can do much, if we cannot 
do every thing. The occasion calls only for a good 
will, and a moderate share of practical ability; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that among the 
existing banking institutions of the country, can 
be found ample means of accomplishing the two 
great objects of restoring specie payments, and 
maintaining hereafter, in all ordinary times, a con- 
vertible currency, which is all that we can expect 
to do. 

Sir, I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is of the 
utmost importance that the paper of the banksshould 
not only not in fact be depreciated, (as I believe 
is actually the case,) but should be able-to stand 
the only sure, and, to the public at large, satisfac- 
tory, test of that fact; I mean convertibility into 
specie. Iam fully aware that the accident of a 
failure in the means of making their payments in 
the precious metals, is one against which, according 
to the course of modern commerce, there can 
be no complete security; and that nothing 
can be more’ absurdly exaggerated, than the 
importance’ attached to that occurrence, by per- 
sons not familiar with the principles of bank- 
ing, when it happens in consequence of an ex- 
traordinary demand from abroad, or a sudden 
panic within. Nay, more: I admit that the most 
usual effect of a great revulsion in trade, is, to 
throw much paper out of circulation; to contract 
the currency, and so to bring down exchanges and 
prices, and raise the value of the money that re- 
mains in the hands of the public. Bata suspension 
of specie payments, though it may not bea pre- 
sent evil, is always fraught with danger. Itis the 
indispensable duty of a statesman to putan end to 
it as soon as possible, either by encouragement 
or by compulsion. It is for this, among other rea- 
sons, that I so cheerfully acquiesced in the issuing 
of Treasury notes; inasmuch as it relieved us 
from the necessity either of directly refusing to 
take the paper of the banks at par, or, by receiving 
it, (as we might otherwise very safely have done,) 
of betraying those companies into an impolitic en- 
largement of their issues, before the balance of 


payments had been turned in our favor—as I hope: 
„it will be, by the coming crop. 


I regarded it as an 
excellent temporary expedient, for avoiding, at pre- 
sent, this choice of evils. So far, I think nothing 
more unfounded than the general charge of insol- 
vency against all our banks, which is so inconsi- 
derately uttered by the press, and in debate, as well 
as the assertion repeated over and over again, on 
this floor, that the country is laboring under an ex- 
cessive and depreciated currency. It is not yet so; 
but it will, I fear, very soon -be so, if the banks do 
not make an effort to return to specie payments in 
the course of a few months. Now is the time to 
do so: now that their issues are contracted ; that 
importations have been checked; that exchanges 
are become more favorable; and that the great 
southern crops are about to be sent forward to 
make them still more so. Let every one interested 
in the fate of these institutions, as well as in the 
commercial prosperity of the country, exert what- 
ever influence he may possess, to bring about that 
result; and to deliver -the banks from the tempta- 
tions to dangerous excess, to which the retarn of 


an active and prosperous business will inevitably 


expose them, if they do not, once more, lay them- 
selves under the restraint of convertibility. 

Sir, should they unhappily take a different course, 
and should this Government, after using all its in- 
fluence and authority, to establish the currency of 
the country on a better footing, fail of success in 


its most zealous endeavors, I admit that it may be 
driven to the necessity of taking care of its own 
business and creditors, by independent legislation 
of its own. There is no doubt that a variously 


“depreciated currency cannot be tolerated as the 
` setiled system of the country. 


The ports of one 
State cannot be preferred to those of another, in 
this way, any more than by an express statute to 
that effect. Nor can the public creditor be justly 
paid in money really depreciated,—-I mean not in 
reference merely to gold and silver, which are 
themselves liable to great fluctuations in value, but 
to the general mass of commodities that compose 
the conveniences and necessaries of life: The ef- 
fects of a redundant currency, when once they be- 
gin to be distinctly perceived, are counteracted by 
a general rise of prices. Money is twice as. easy 
to be got, but you have to pay twice as much for 
every thing which it buys. But there is one class 
of persons who have no means of indemnifying 
themselves by raising the nominal value of their 
property or their claims. It is the class of those 
who live on fixed incomes—annuitants, fundholders, 
functionaries of States, pensioners. They are paid 
a certain sum, and with every diminution in the 
value it expresses, they lose just so much of what 
they are fairly entitled to. In this view of the sub- 
ject, therefore, it is quite clear, that Government is 
under the highest of all moral obligations to see 
that their dues be not paid them in what is really 
worth a great deal less than it purports to be. 
What I have hitherto said relates to the first 
question propounded by the bill on your table~shall 
gold and silver only be received in payment of 
Government dues. As to the second inquiry, sir, 
whether the revenue shall be kept by officers of our 
own, or by the banks; and if the latter, whether 
in the shape of special or general deposite, so much 
has been said, and so ably said, upon that head, 
against the system recommended by the message, 
that I am very little disposed to trouble the com- 
mittee with any additional remarks in regard to it. 
Were I driven to make a choice between the two 
plans referred to, I should, as at present advised, 
greatly prefer that of a special deposite, on a small 
commission, as at once the safest, the cheapest, and 
most simple—as departing less from our previous 
customs, and not being so liable to the great practi- 
cal objection of going permanently to increase the 
already enormous and disproportionate influence of 
the Executive power, which, beyond all doubt, far 
exceeds any thing that was anticipated by the 
founders of the Government, and seriously threatens 
to disturb, if not to subvert, the whole balance of the 
eonstitution. I need not say that I have no refer- 
ence whatever to the present, or any other indi- 
vidual incumbent. I speak of the operations of 
great general causes, and of a system, whose effects 
are almost entirely independent of the will of man. 
Another very grave objection to the scheme report- 
ed by the. committee, is its resemblance, or, at least, 
its fearful leaning to that of a great political Bank 
of the United States, of which a justly celebrated 
report of one of my predecessors, upon this floor,* 
demonstrated, some years ago, the dangers and in- 
conveniencies, as I have always supposed, to the 
universal conviction of the people. . But although 
I should prefer the special deposite system. to that 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, I am not 
yet prepared to adoptit. That immense benefits 
have been conferred upon the country, by adding to 
its productive capital, the large amounts of public 
money which would otherwise have lain dormant 
in the Treasury, does not admit of a question. I 
will venture to say that in the course of the half 
century that has elapsed since ’89, countless millions 
have been the fruit of this truly paternal and bene- 
ficent system. Our predecessors, Mr. Dallas among 
them, seem to have been deeply impressed with 


“Mr. McDuffie. Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in 1831. Mr. Gallatin remarks of this system of sub- 
treasuries, presented as an alternative to a Bank uf the United 
States, in his celebrated pamphlet on that subject, that “with 
the exception of the power of receiving private depogites, the 
object of which provision isnot perceived, this is precisely. the 
species of national bank which has§ been suggested. in the 
President’s last message, (1880) The question whether the 
purchase of drafts would, as we think, bea chargé on the Trea. 
sury, or prove, as seems to be expocted, a source of profit, is 
one of secondary importance. It is sufficient to observe that 
the issues of the State banks could not, nor indeed is it expected 
that they could, be cheekéd by thix plan” 
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this view of the subject. . They seem to have felt 
themselves bound to render our system of taxation, 
which, even in its mildest form is, in fact, a confis- 
` cation of private property for public uses, as little 
burthensome as possible to the community. Sir, 
what ever we may think of the policy pursuing 
their footsteps any further, no one can deny that 
they are entitled to the gratitude of the country 
for the past; and I, for one, am too sensible of 
the benefit, to throw it away without very mature 
consideration, unless under the pressure of a cogent 
necessily. 7 
But we have been told, sir, that far from beingan 
innovation, this mode of collecting the public rev- 
enues was universal from the earliest times until the 
beginning of the last century—that is to say, until 
an age of philosophic light and diffusive civiliza- 
tion, at which another good old plan, established 
from time immemorial, the barning of witches and 
herities, unhappily ceased -too. : 
certainly appears to me to be entitled to some con- 
sideration ; the committee will see, that in the mat- 
ter of innovation, going back. too far is at least as 
dangerous as going forward too rapidly. But there 
has been. another reference to the examples of the 
past which struck me still more forcibly as a most 
extraordiuary perversion of the lessons of experi- 
ence. Sir, I do confess to you, that before any 
discussion had taken place in either part of this 
Capitol, on the subject before you—long before I 
had heard of that allusion to the Questor, referred 
to the other day by my eloqnent friend from New 
York, (Mr. Hoffman)—at the. bare stating of this 
project in its first conception and most general out- 
lines, certain images presented themselves to my 
mind, and have ever since haunted it, in spite of all 
I could do to banish then. They were ideas that in 
my simple way of considering such matters, shock- 
ed-and alarmed me—ideas of Roman conquest 
and Asiatic despotism. I thought of that. most 
fearful of all things, a vast. empire, with power 
centralized at its capital, with commerce .centraliz- 
ing by the inevitable course of trade, which always 
and every where tends to centralization, at some 
great emporium, with its revenues collected only in 
gold and silver, to be hoarded, as was the way at 
Rome and Babylon or Persepolis. I fancied I 
could see one of the Proconsuls or Preetors—the 
Bashaws of the Republic, as Montesquieu so justly 
calls them—Verres, for example—going forth with 
that samé Questor, surrounded with an army of 
publicans or farmers of the revenue, to gather the 
„dues of Rome in some devoted province—another 
“Sicily—-as dues were wont to be gathered by the 


satraps of that military ‘commonwealth, that is to i 


say, wrung with their blood from- subjugated na- 
tions, whose pleasant places were laid waste, with- 
out remorse to glut the rapacity of conquest. Sir, 
I little imagined that such a system would have 
been cited, nay, alluded to, in this age, except with 
a view to inspire the horrer and execration it is so 
well calculated to excite. Romanexample! “The 
Demon city,” (as it has been well called by a wri- 
ter of genius. Herder,). whose whole history, from 
beginning to end is a tragédy far deeper and more 
dreadful than the tale of Gidipus. or the Atride, 
and leading to a catastrophe of an awful political 
justice. Why, sir, there is nothing in the annals 
of Mongolian conquest, woise than the ravages 
perpetrated by her consuls—by Mummius, Paulus, 
Æmilius, Sylla—in some of the fairest and most 
civilized portions of the earth. There. were 
flourishing countries, whose fertility and population 
were exhausted by a perpetual drain of corn and 
gladiators to feed her lazy and licentious populace, 
and amuse them with the ulterable atrocities of her 
amphitheaire. And what was the end of all this 
misrule? Weakness, poverty, desolation, barbar- 
ism—the Goth, the Vandal, the Hun. Yet long 
before the feotstep of a barbarian had been impress- 
ed upon the soil of the empire, as Gibbon has well 
remarked, long before that scourge of God, under 
whose horses’ hoof the grass was said never to 
grow again, had been sent to avenge the wrongs of 
mankind, in the course of half a century after 
Constantine had founded a new Rome, whole tracts 
of fertile country had been completely depopulated 
and abandoned. Even of that paradise of all this 
earth, on which poetry and-panegyric have been 
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exhausted in every age, in all languages, the Cam- 
pania feliz, a very considerable portion was become 
a waste. Nor, sir, was this owing to the depotism 
of the Cesars, as an excellent writer has well ob- 
served, (Jacobs,) in reference to this passage of the 
“ Decline and Fall,” and as this committee will do 
well to remark. There co-operated with that mis- 
government, a curse which has been said, and is 
thus proved, to be worse than “ the inclemency of 
the seasons and the barrenness of the earth,” (Ad. 
Smith,) a decreasing currency. The supply of the 
precious metals had been for upwards of two cen- 
taries continually diminishing, while the quantity 
of them sent in quest of luxuries to the East, to re- 
turn no more, had been increasing in the same pro- 
portion, anda revenne of £15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
was constantly levied in gold and silver, to be expend- 
ed at a distant capital, or on the frontiers. This 
important fact speaks volumes to us on this subject. 
It is unquestionably true that one of the greatest 
calamities of the declining empire, was a circula- 
tion diminishing so frightfully that the pay of a 
general in the third century was nominally not 
higher than that of a private had been in the reign 
of Augustus, (Herder.) So much for the Roman 
SUB-TREASURY SYSTEM, and the example of the 
Questor! f 

But, sir, another objection to the present system 
is that it lends to fluctuations in the currency; and 
that brings me to consider the general effects of 
the crEpit system upon the prosperity of the 
country. 

I begin by admitting that there is something in 
this objection, but by no. means as much as is 
thought by persons who have not very attentively 
considered the subject. Undoubtedly if your re- 
venne, instead of being uniform, or at least vary- 
ing very little from year to year, be permitted to 
fluctuate extremely—it a great surplus like that of 
which you disposed last year is to be allowed ever 
and anon to accumulate, and then to be withdrawn 
from one depository and scattered among may 
others; to be again suddenly withdrawn from them, 
and ultimately distributed without reference to the 
wants of commerce and the course of business, 
but on merely arbitrary principles, among the States 
—if such financial blunders are to be repeated often 


- in our future policy, we should do well to confine 


the effects of them within as narrow limits as pos- 
sible, and even a system of hoarding might, in such 
a case, perhaps, do less harm than all this vexatious 
irregularity, and uncertainty. But in the first place, 
whose fault was that? Whose legisiation occasion- 
ed that preposterous accumulation? Whose un- 
equal and oppressive tariffs extorted from commerce 
the vast sums which were afterwards to be lavished 
upon it with such intoxicating effects? Yours, sir, 
—this‘house, this Congress is responsible for what- 
ever mischiefs grew out of that strange ancmaly. 
Let the blame light upon the heads.of the guilty. 
I trust in God weare not destined soon tu see another 
such surplus—and if we should, most certainly I 
should expect proper precautious to be adopted to 
prevent its operating again so powerfully to derange 
the business of the country. But what sert of ar- 
gument is it against the comparatively moderate de- 
posites made in the ordinary course of things by the 
Government, to recompense the banks for their ser- 
vices as fiscal agents, and make taxation less op- 
pressive, that an enormous accumulation like that 
referred to, so capriciously disposed of, so violently 
transferred from one place of deposite to another, 
produced much evil? And here, sir, I beg to ask 
gentlemen, whether it has ever occurred to them 
to imagine what would have been the eflect—what 
would always be the effect—of such an accumula- 
tion, if it had been in gold and silver? What if our 
revenues should ever again amount to what they 
were in 1815? Will any man undertake to say, 
that the abstraction from the cireulation of 
the commercial world of so large a sum as 
forty or fifty millions of specie, wonld hot, at 
any time, occasion a serious derangement cf busi- 

ess and fall of prices abroad, attended with all 
the usnal evils of such an event? I shall advert 
hereafter, more particularly, to the important sub- 
ject of the supply of the precious metals for the 
purposes of commerce ; but I here call the atten- 
tin of the committee fo a view of it, that is 


| to 


entitled to their profound consideration. If 1 
do not greaily err, in all the conclusions to 
‘which I have been brought by my researches in this 
matter, no calculation ċan be made of the éffect 
which the adoption—I will not say of the “hard 
money system,” but of any system whatever, call- 
ing fora much greater demand bf the precious 
metals—might have upon the state of trade, 

Sir, I have said that the importance of these 
fluctuations in the paper currency of a country, 
have been very much overrated. Some people 
seem to think an expansion in the circulating me- 
dium must always be attended with a sudden rise 
in prices, and a spirit of extravagant speculation, 
Bat itis notso. Mr, Tooke has shown that these 
two things have in fact very seldom coincided—that 
speculation depends in the first instance, upon mo- 
ral causes wholly unconnected with the state of the 
currency ; and, although an abundance of mouey 
may, and does aggravate the evil where it exists, 
yet, by itself, it never leads to any excitement. 
Take any example of a commercial crisis you 
please, and you will find that there were extraordi- 
nary circumstances which acted on` the imagina- 
tions of men—-forid pictures of general prosperity, 
bright visionsof possible success in new channels 
of trade, and adventures as yet untried. Thereisa 
remarkable proof of this in the terrible convulsion 
in England in 1825, the most serions perhaps that 
she has ever passed through. In 1822 there was 
a most depressed state of prices below: the cost of 
production. The lowering of the interest on an im- 
mense amount of Government stock in 1823 and 
24, engendered. an impatient desire of more 
profitable investments. Then came the acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of the South Ameri« 
can States, with hopes of advantageous loans 
the new Governments, of great mining 
speculations, and of a vast extension of all 
branches of trade, upon which that great po- 
litical event, it was supposed, could net fai! to pro- 
duce sudden and incalculable effects. The spirit 
of adventure thus awakened, soon Spread itself 
abroad over every department of commerce. and, 
a moral epidemic, as it has been well termed, broke 
out, such as no policy of Government, of free Goy- 
ernment at least, could possibly control. But the 
Same excitement would have occurred had the 
circulation of England been metallic ; and, sir, a 
proof of it is to be found in the fact that owing to 
a long series of good harvests, and to the prepara- 
tions which the Bank of England had been making 
to substitute gold for the small notes which still cir- 
culated in 1824, her treasure was unusually large, 
(something hke£13,000,000, instead of £10,000,000, 
itsregular maximam,) and so far as her issues had 
any thing to do with exciting the spirit of circula- 
tion, it was not a deficieney, but an excess of bull- 
ion fihat. occasioned the mischief—just as was’ the 
case in this country during the last two years. I 
say, sir, this spirit of speculation is incident to the 
adventurous operations of commerce, and it makes 
no difference whether those operations be. carried 
on in specie or in paper. ‘The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania who sits near me, (Mr. Sergeant,) an- 
ticipated me in citing the example of the famous 
bubble year in England, (1721,) when, as he justly 
remarked, the circulation of that country might be 
considered as almost exclusively metallic, for the 
issues of the bank were what they had been for 
some years before, only about £2,000,000, and not 
more than half what they were in a few years after, 
in a state of perfect calm. But I will add another 
instance, a most memorable and instructive one, 
from our own history. If this country has ever 
been blessed witha purely metallic currency, it was 
shortly after the peace of °83, and from that epoch, 
unti the establishment of the first Bank of the United 
States; and, sir, if a man were called to point out 
that era in its history in which its pecuniary condi- 
lion Was most deplorable, he would, without hesita- 
tioa, vame that. ‘There was-a want of money, 
even io transact the ordinary. business of life; a 
gucd portion of the little trade left us was carried 
on by barier ;¥ industry was languishing for want of 
the means.of eXchangiug its products; nobody had 
any credit; ail was embarrassment, despondency, 


* Washington’s writings, Vol. IK. Hamilton’s Report on the 
Bank in 1768. . 
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and gloom. In the midst of all this distress, there 
was a cry, not for hard money, as in the present 
crisis—-they had enough of that, in one sense, at. 
Jeast—but for the good, old fashioned paper money 
issued by the States—and the discontents of some 
of the boldest and most active spirits of New Eng- 
land broke out into open revolt against society, and 
seriously threatened its overthrow. Sir, never since 
we have been a people, have we passed through a 
period so full of perils of all sorts! Never was 
the morality of the nation put to so severe a trial; 


brought so near to the very edge of the precipice. 
And what was the immediate cause of all this in- 
tense pecuniary distress? Speculation, sir, far wild- 
er, in proportion, than any that has since occurred. 
We had imported in the two first years after the 
peace, a large amount, $30,000,000, against exp ts 
of some eight or nine millions. Look into Pitkin’s 
statistics. -And yet with a fact from our own his- 
tory, so important, so authentic, so full of instruc- 
tion on all the points involved in this discussion, 
you hear able and leading men speak of the spirit 
of speculation, as something inseparably connected 
with paper money alone. No, sir? it results from 
what is called the ‘ course of trade,” in its perpet- 
ual round of quiescence—imdrovement—increas- 
ing confidence—prosperity—excitement—over-trad- 
-ing—convulsion—stagnation—pressure—distress— 
ending in quiescence again.t Nor is it by bank is- 
sues, even where banks most abound, that it is sup- 
plied with the means of compassing its object. In 
1825, it is said that mercantile paper, to the amount 
of near $600,000,000, was negotiated in London. 
Mr. Rothschild mentions that his house received in 


. the course of two months, bills to the amount of a 


million and a half, į while the circulation of the 
Bank of England, and the country banks together, 
did not exceed thirty millions It is commercial ere- 
ditand private loans, that at such periods encour- 
age and sustain those great and perilous operations- 
—not banks, not bank notes, not redundant curren- 
cy, strictly so called. 


But if banks do not oceasion such excitements, 


. they, on the other hand, greatly mitigate the effects 


_Sions of. the past. 
= chine. to- believe, more 


-Of the revulsion that follows. We had no banks 
in this country in 86; to help the people in their 


_ distress, as the Bank of England aided and saved 


the commercial community of England in 1825. 
But let us look a little more closely into the 
causes of the late excitement in the moneyed and 
commercial interests of this country. ‘In my 
opinion, they have been too partially considered, 
and we have added to our other misfortunes, mutual 
reproaches, which are certainly, (I speak it with the 
profoundest deference for the very able persons with 
whom I differ,) not all of them well founded. 
The merchants, as a body, have been censured for 
imprudent and profligate speculation. They, in 
turn, aecuse the Government, of a wanton and 
even. wicked tampering with the great interests of 
commerce, which governments seldom touch with- 


: ont doing some mischief. Sir, I do not think this 


a fit oceasion for angry recrimination, and having 


. been absent during the conflict, to which I allnde, 


I desire to mingle as little as possible in the pas- 
Tmust say, however, that I in- 
importance has been 
attached to the specie circular, ina mere economical 
point of view—I say nothing of its political 
character—than it deserves. I do not mean 
to. affirm that. it had not iis share in adding to 


. the embarrassments of the money market after 


the revulsion had begun. But the tide had turn- 
ed before. That paper was issued here on the 
ilth of July, 1836. Now, as early as the Ist of 
July, the Bank of England had felt itself con- 
strained to adopt a course which Jed to an instant 
tall of prices, and this fall of prices was in a short 
time as much as 20 or 30 percent. Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, in the pamphlet already alluded to, admits 
the fact, and justifies the proceeding. Habes con- 
Jitentem reum.* Now, sir, be pleased to consider 
what. frightful havoc a loss of 20 or 30 per cent. 
on 1,500,000 bales of cotton alone, would occasion 
in the commercial world, especially when sucha 


tMr. S Jones Lloyd. + “Minutes of Evidence,” &c. in 1832. 
“The Causes and Consequences of the Pressure upon the 


. Money Market, with a statement of the action of the Bank of 


terrible deficit happens to be accompanied by a con- 
traction: of bank issues, and great scarcity in the 
money market, at a period of prodigious excitement 
in every branch of trade, (for it is then only that con- 
tractions are dangerous,) and of speculative in- 
vestments in every sort of enterprise. The Bank 
of England, through its deputy governor, alleges 
in justification of its course, that its treasure, which 
was just beginning to recover from the drain occa- 
sioned by speculations in Spanish and Portuguese 
funds, during the year 1834—another phrenzy of 
the times, that led to a catastrophe which I witnes- 
sed in the spring of 1835, and in hard money coun- 
tries, too—was again reduced by drafts made upon 
it, for various purposes, in'A merica, to the amount 
of £2,600,000. Of this amount, £1,200,000 was 
borrowed for the Bank of the United States; the 
rest came over to be laid out, no doubt, in ca- 
nal and railway, or bank stock; or, to supply, as 
Mr. Palmer supposes, the vacuum in our circula- 
tion, occasioned by the prohibition, in some of the 
States, of small notes, or the new demand for gold 
consequent upon the change introduced by the gold 
bill, in the session of 1835. Sir, as the guardian of 
the currency of England, the bank was, no doubt, 
on strict principle, justified in pursuing that cau- 
tious ‘policy, in imposing a salutary check upon 
speculation; but I have very great doubts whether 
it did not go too far; and whether its sudden and 
rather violent interference with the natural course 
of things, has not been attended, in England as 
well as in this country, with evil consequences that 
might have been avoided, or at least very much 
mitigated, had exchanges been left to correct them- 
selves, as they have a natural tendency to do. It 
is a circumstance worthy of the particular at- 
tention of the committee—and I advert to it to 
show that nothing can be more unjust than the 
charge of profligate speculation made against the 
great body of our merchants, (however individuals 
may deserve censure,)—that, from 1831 until late 
in the autumn of 1836, exchange with Europe 
never fell below, and was often much above par, 
although the apparent balance of trade was, during 
that period, steadily and greatly against us. Sir, 
this singular phenomenon is now satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We know that it was owing to immense 
Investments of British capital (much. of it, no 
doubt, sent over in the shape of goods,) in the 
United States, quite independent of the ordinary 
commercial balance. For example, a run was 
made upon the Bank of England, in May, 1832, 
during the agitation that accompanied the passing 
| Of the Reform Bill, to the amount of £2,000,000; 
which never returned to the bank, and was su pposed 
to have been hoarded, but which J believe came 
hither. This citeumstance was, at the time, at- 
tributed to a political trick, to prejudice the minds 
of the people against the great measure then before 
Parliament. Ihave reason, however, to know, 
that the panic was by no means feigned ; that appre- 
hensions of revolution were Seriously entertained 
by many of the higher classes in England; and, as 
the payment of our national debt, and our immense 
prosperity, had called the attention of European 
capitalists to this country, large amounts were sent 
hither, not only in quest of higher interest, but as 
a safer investment than could be made at home ; 
for, in the present state of the world, capital will go 
abroad, in spite of all the contrivances of Govern- 
ment, recommended, I regret to say, by Mr. Palmer, 
to prevent its seeking more profitable employment 
there. We know all this now, and we see what 
this vast influx of British gold and British credit 
had to do with prices and speculation here; but 
who saw it then? Howwas the merchant to know 
what was af hand? That the ground upon which 
he stood, or thought he was standing, covered an 
‘abyss that was so soon to open and swallow him 
up; that the scene of most flattering prosperity. 
which had for five years excited and entranced his 
senses, was to vanish like a dream, at the touch of 
. a foreign power ? 

A great many circumstances conspired to keep 


England, from the Ist of October, 1833, to the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, by J. Horsley Palmer, Esq. London, 1837, 

“The fal] in prices of almost all the leading articles of raw 
produce, (sugar, coffee, tea, silk, cotton, &c.) from the Ist of 


been less than from 2 to 30 per cent.” p, B. 
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July last, when the rate of interest was Arst advanced, hag not i 


up the delusion, and even some which'one might 
have thought would . produce the very opposite ef- 
fect. Thus the removal of the deposites, and the 
panic and contraction in 1834, consequent upon 
that measure, led to further importations of the 
precious metals, and accordingly it appears that 
there was an accession of nearly twelve millions 
of specie in that single year. A metallic basis 
was thus formed for the inordinate number of banks 
chartered by the State legislatures, to supply the 
place of the United States Bank; and still greater 
aliment was added to the spirit of speculation, al- 
ready excited by the high prices of produce in 
England, and the unprecedented demands for the 
public lands in the West, by emigration from 
abroad. The idea that an excessive circulation 
was the sole cause of all the mischief, an idea en- 
couraged both by the friends of a national bank, 
and by the enemies of all banks, appears to me 
entirely fallacious. It is vain to state, as is SO 
continually done in such discussions, the amount 
of currency at one period, and to compare it with 
that amount at another, without any reference to the 
amount or the prices of the commodities it has to circu- 
late. No sound inference can be drawn from the 
naked fact ef such a difference. For instance, 
had the price of produce not fallen in the English 
market—had the cotton crop been worth 80 or 
$90,000,000, instead of being fallen to half the 
former sum, it is manifest that it would have re- 
quired, ceteris. paribus, twice the amount of circu- 
lation to effect the usual exchanges in it, Not only 
so, but in periods of great excitement, it is not 
merely the products of our industry that we sell, it 
is not simply the annual income of the land, and 
labor of the country, that is exchanged, but the 
very soil itself; the whole country, with all that it 
contains, is in the market. .This, to the extent te 
which itis carried, is a peculiarity of our people. 
Sir, I do not mention this as a very prepossessing, 
or honorable, trait in our character; I mention it 
simply as a fact. We have no local attachments, 
generally speaking; nothing bears the pretium af- 
fectionis in our eyes. If an estate, a residence in 
town, a country seat, rises a little beyond what we 
are accustomed to think its value, it is sold without 
any hesitation. Accordingly, there is in such times 
a capacity for absorbing an expanded currency in 
this country, greater, perhaps, in proportion than 
was ever known in any other country. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that prices in the United States 
were, in general, notrelatively much higher than else- 
where, during the last two years, except in’ cases 
where, on the usual relation of demand and supply, 
it was easy to account for their being so. ‘By far the 
greatest amount of speculation, too, no donbt was 
carried on in private paper. But of course, as soon 
as a fall took place in that great leading staple com- 
modityin which we pay our foreign debts, and of 
which the value effects that of almost every thing'else 
in the country, and that, too, to so fearfulan amount 
as 30 or $40,000,000, the currency became (before 
the late contraction) at once redundant. It was 
precisely as if property to the value of 3 or 
400,000,000 had been swallowed up in the sea, for 
it destroyed the income of property to that amount, 
From this view of the causes that led to the pre- 
sent distress, I do not see what interference can be 
drawn from it, unfavorable to the connexion ‘that 
has always subsisted between the Government and 
banks. Tt is one of those extraordinary revulsions, 
to which the adventurous spirit of commerce will 
always be exposed, organize your currency as you 
will, and take what pains you please to diminish 
the sources of excitement. In_ this country, 
especially, holding out so many temptations to for- 
eign capital, so many hopes to enterprise, such 
dazzling prizes to fortunate speculation, with a 
people distinguished above all others by their in- 
telligence, sagacity, activity, and boldness in affairs, 
such periods of crisis and convulsion are inevitable, 
and no mischiefs which they can possibly do would 
be half so bad as the only preventive that would 
insure us against their occurrence, the entire ex- 
tinction of the spirit that leads to them. f 
Sir, to the general declamation against banking, 
we have to oppose the experience of the most pros- 
perous nations in the world: ‘There is a country, 
for instance, whose whole’ cutrency‘is of paper; a 
where one seldom meets with a piece of gold. 
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whose banking companies, whether with or without 
charter, subjected to no restraints or control, but 


such as spring out of the vigilance-of a free and. 


eager competition, have for upwards of a century ` 


together conducted their affairs with so much skill, 
integrity, and prudence, as not only never to have 
occasioned any loss either to the public or the par- 
ties interested; but, on the contrary, by the confes- 
sion of all competent judges, to have conferred the 
greatest blessings upon both--to have contributed 
more than any single cause, perhaps, than all other 
causes put together, to bring out§and develop com- 
pletely all the resources of the land, to foster in- 
dustry, to animate enterprise, and by an abundant 
supply of the means, of exchange, to turn its capi- 
tal and labor to the greatest possible account— 
where, in addition to these economical advantages, 
they have contrived to exercise a high moral con- 
trol, a sort of censorial authority, over the commu- 
nity, and especially the humbler. classes of it, by 
bestowing rewards in the shape of credit upon in- 
dustry and economy, and lending upon good person- 
al character, as if it were solid capital, and through 
a system of cash accounts and interest upon small 
deposites, have given to the deserving laborer the 
combined: advantages of a savings bank and a 
friendly . endorser—a country which has made 
greater progress within the period mentioned, than 
any other in Europe, with an agriculture second 
(if second) only to that of Flanders, with a flourish- 
ing commerce, with manufactures of the greatest 
extent and the most exquisite refinement—whose 
cities have almost kept pace. with ours, whose 
whole face in its gladness and beauty bears testi- 
mony to the spirit of improvement that has animat- 
ed her—whatcountry is that? Scotland, sir. Every 


body has heard, or ought to have heard, of the ! 


Scotch system of banking; and I ask if any thing 
can be more irreconcilable with the theories so con- 
fidently advanced here, than facts connected with 
its history? I know, sir, what may be said in re- 
ply to this otherwise triumphant example. I am 
aware that the Scotch banks have, in times of pres- 
sure, been compelled to lean upon the Bank of 
England—that objections have been made by high 
authorities, to’ the principles on which they have 
been conducted, and that ‘other persons, admitting 
their unquestionable usefulness and success, have 
ascribed it to circumstances which render the sys- 
tem an unfit model for imitation elsewhere, Be it 
so. ‘But still it is banking—banking on the English 
plan, with a very inadequate supply, scarcely any 
supply of bullion; banking without limitation or 
control, without any referenze or responsibility to 
Government-~banking, in a word, with all the. de- 
fects imputed to that system, in their most exagge- 
rated forms. a i 
But if this example be not satisfactory, Jet us 
look at the experience of the two other countries in 
which the system exists, and exists, as we ‘are told, 
in its most vicious statle—England and the United 
States. Look at the results. I have no faith at 
all in speculative politics. A theorist in govern- 
ment is as dangerous as a theorist in medicine, or 
in agriculture, and for precisely the same reason— 
the subjects are too complicated and too obscure 
for simple and decisive experiments. I go for un- 
disputed results in the long run. Now surely a 
philosophical inquirer into the history of the com- 
merce and public economy of nations, if he saw a 
people pre-eminently distinguished in those particu- 
lars above all others, would be inclined to ascribe 
their superiority to what was peculiar in their insti- 
tutions; at least whatever might be his ideas a 
priori on such subjects, he would be very slow to 
deny to any remarkable peculiarity in those insti- 
tutions its full importance as one of the probable 
causes of the success which he wiimessed, unless 
he could clearly show the contrary. Then, sir, by 
what example are we to be guided in such matters 
if not by that of England—by far the most magnifi- 
cent manifestation that the world in any age of it, 
has ever beheld, of the might and the grandeur 
of civilized life. Sir, Ihave weighed every syllable 
that I<utter—I express a deliberate conviction, 
founded upon a patient inquiry and a comparison, 
as complete as my limited knowledge has enabled 
_me to make it, between tLe past and present con- 
dition of mankind, and between the great nation of 
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which I am speaking and those which surround her. 


‘Sir, there-is a gulf between them—that narrow 


channel separates worlds—it is an ocean more than 
three thousand miles wide. I appeal to any one 
who has been abroad, whether going from England 
to any part of the continent, be not descending im- 
mensely in the scale of civilization. I know, sir, 
that that word is an-ambiguous one. I know that 
in some of the graces of polished society, in some 
of the arts of an elegant imaginatien, that in the 
exact sciences and in mere learning and general 
intellectual cultivation, some nations have excelled, 
perhaps many equalled, England. But in that 
Civilization which, as I have said before, it is the 
great end of modern political economy to promote, 
and which is immediately connected with the sub- 
ject before ycu; which at once springs out of, and 
leads ta, the accumulation of capital, and the distri- 
bution of wealth and comfort through all classes of 
a community, with an immense aggregate of nation- 
al power and resources— that civilization which en- 
ables man to & wield these elements, and arm him 
with the force of all their legions,” which gives him 
dominion over all other creatures, and makes him 
emphatically the Lord of the Universe—that civili- 
zation which consists not in music, not in playing 
on the flute, as the Athenian hero said, but in turn- 
ing a smail city into a great one; in that victorious, 
triumphant, irresistible civilization, there is nothing 
recorded in the annals of mankind that does not 
sink into the shades of the deepest eclipse bv the 
side of England. I say nothing of her recent achieve- 
ments on’ the land and the sea; of her fleets, her 
armies, her subsidised allies. Look atthe Thames 
crowded with shipping; visit her arsenals, ber docks, 
her canals, her railways, her factories, her mines, 
her warehouses, her roads, and bridges ; go through 
the streets of that wonderful metropolis, the bank, 
the emporium, and the exchange of the whole world; 


converse with those merchants who conduct and | 


control, as far as it is possible to control, the com- 
merce of all nations, with those manufactures who 
fill every market with their unrivalled products ; go 
into that bank which is the repository of the pre- 
cious metals for all Europe; consider its notes as 
well as the bills of private bankers, at a premium 
every where, more valuable than specie, symbols 
not merely of gold, but of whatis far more pre- 
cious than gold, yea, than fine gold, of perfect good 


faith, of unblemished integrity, of sagacious enter- | 


prise, of steadfast, persevering industry, of bound- 
less wealth, of business co-extensive with the earth, 


and of all these things possessed, exercised, enjoy- | 
ed, protected under a system of liberty chastened | 


by the law which maintains it, and of law softened 
and mitigated by the spirit of liberty which it 
breathes throughout. Sir, I know, as well as any 
one, what compensations there are for all this opu- 
lence and power, for it is the condition of our be- 
ing that we “buy our blessings at a price.” I 
know that there are disturbing causes which have 


hitherto marred, in some degree, ihe effect of this | 
high and mighty civilization; but the hand of re- || aE : g . rag P 
A | principle, the animating element of social equality, 


form has been already applied to them, and every 
thing promises the most auspiciousresults. I have 


iton the most unquestionable authority, because, i 
from an unwilling witness, that within the memory | 


of man, never were the laboring classes cf Eng- 
land so universally employed, and so comfortably 
situated as at the beginning of ihe present year.* 
But I said that there was another nation that had 
some experience in banking and its effects. 
dare not trust myself to speak of my country with 
the rapture which I habitually feel when I contem- 
plate her marvellous history. But this I will say, 
that on my return to it, after an absence of only 
four years, I was filled with wonder at all T saw 
and all I heard. What upon earth is to be com- 
pared with it? I found New-York grown up to 


almost double its former size, with the air cf a great | 


capital, instead of a mere flourishing commercial 


town, as I had known it. -I listened to accounts of | 
voyages of a thcusand miles in magnificent steam- | 
boats on the waters of those great lakes, which, tut | 
the other day, I left sleeping in the primeval silence | 


of nature, in the recesses of a vast wilderness ; and 
I felt that there is a grandeur and a majesty in this 


* Westminster Review for January, 1887, Some ascribe the 


faet to an ample eireulation. 


I irresistible onward march:of a racécréated; as tie- 
lieve, and elected to possess and people a:continent, 
which belong to few other objects, either-of the 
moral or material werld. We may’ become ‘so 
much accustomed to such things that they make‘as 
little impression upon-our minds as thée-glories of 
the Heavens above us; but looking on them; late- 
ly, as with the eye of the stranger; I felt what a 
recent English traveller is said to have remarked, 
that, far from being without poetry, as some have 
vainly aileged, our whole country is one great 
poem. Sir, it is so; and if there be a man that 
can think of what is doing in all parts of this most 
blessed of all lands, to embellish and advance it, 
who can contemplate that living mass of. intelli- 
gence, activity and improvement as it rolls on in its 
sure and steady progress, to the uttermost extremi- 
ties of the west, who can.see scenes of savage de= 
solation transformed, almost with the suddenness 
of enchantment, into those of fruitfulness and beau- 
ty; crowned with flonrishing cities, filed with the 
noblest of all populations; if there be a man, T say, 
that can witness all this passing under his. very 
eyes, without feeling his: heart beat high, and his 
imagination warmed and transported by it, be sure, 
sir, that the raptures of song exist not for him ; he 
would listen in vain to Tasso or Camoens, telling 
a tale of the wars of knights and crusaders, or of 
the discovery and conquest of another hemisphere. 

Sir, thinking as I do of these things—not doubt- 
ing, for a monient, the infinite superiority of our 
race in every thing. that relates to a refined and 
well ordered public economy, and in all the means 
and instruments of a high social improvement, it 
strikes me as of all paradoxes the most singular, to 
hear foreign examples seriously proposed for. our 
imitation in the very matters wherein that superior- 
ity has ever appeared to me to be most unquestion~ 


ry 


‘able. The reflection has occurred to me a thous 


sand times in travelling over the continent of Bu- 
rope, as I passed through filthy ill paved villages, 
through towns-in which there. is:no appearance of 
an improvement having been made ‘since the Re- 
formation, as. I have looked atthe wretched hovel 
of the poor peasant or artisan, or seen him at his 
labors with his clumsy implements and coarse gear 
—what a change would take place in the whole as- 
pect of the country, if it were to fallin the hands 
of Americans for a single generation! i 

But is it paper money and thecredit system alone 
that have achieved all these wonders? I do not 
say so, sit; but can you say, can any one presume 
fo say, that they have not done much of all this? 
I know that the cardinal spring and source of our 
success, is freedom—freedom with the peculiar 
character that belongs to it in our race--freedom of 
thought, freedom of. speech—freedom of action, 
freedom of commerce, freedom not merely from 
the oppressions, but from those undue restraints 
and that impertinent interference of Government in 


Sir, t | 


the interests properly belonging to individuals, 
which stand in the way of all improvement in’ the 
nations of continental Europe. It is this vital 


; tempered and sobered by a profound respect for the 
authority of the laws, and for the rights of others, 
and acting upon that other prominent characteristic 
of the Anglo-Norman race, the strong instinet of 
property, with the personal independence and per- 
sonal comfert that belong tc it—that explains our 
-wnrivalled and astonishing progress. Bnt of this 
rational, diffusive liberty, among a people so intel- 
ligent as-ours, the credit system is the natural fruit, 
the inseparable companion, the necessary means 
and instrament. It is part and parcel of our exist- 
ence. Whoever heard of crepi ina despotism, 
or an anarchy? It implies confidence—confidence 
in yourself, confidence in your neighbor, confidence 
in your government, confidence ‘in: the adminis- 
tration of the laws, confidence in the sagacity, the 
integrity, the discretion of those with whom you 


ny, and your fortune, in the destinies and the for- 
tane of the country to which you belong ; as, for 
instance, in the case of a great national debt. It 
i| is the frait, I say, of all that is most precious in 
‘| civilized life, and to quarrel with it is to be une 


grateful to God for some of the greatest blessings 


i ; j : 
i| have to deal; confidence, ina werd, in your desti- 
i 

t 


ùe has youchsafed to man. Compare Asia with 
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` Barope; hoarding has-been the usage of the form 
feom time immemorial, because it- is siavish, op” 
¢pressedand barbarous ; and it is curious to see the 
seffeet of English laws in breaking up (as they are 
s@oing;) that system in Hindostan. . Depend. upon 
.dtysiz, all'such ideas are utterly alien to.our way:of 
» sthinking—to all the habitudes of. our people, and 
all. the intérests. of the country. My friends from 
. -beyond:the mountains are familiar with the great 
:principle; the, magical effect of credit in a young 
‘sand progressive country.—They know. what mira- 
«dlesmre:wrodught by: a small advance cf money. to 
enable enterprise and industry to. bring into culti- 
vation:a. virgin soil. They know how soon the 
‘treastires of:its:unworn fertility enable them to pay 
: ioff aslean:of that sort with usurious interest, and- 
make them: proprietors of estates rising in value 
- ‘withthe lapse of every moment. Compare the 
: -greal'western country now, with what it was twen- 
ty years ago-—sell it sus haste—and compute, if 
the powers of arithmetic will enable you to do so, the 
augmentation of its riehes. Sir, this is one of the 
phenomena of our situation to which attention has 
hardly ever been called—the manner in which the 
“mere increase of population acts upon the value of 
property. To be struck with the prodigious results 
produced in this simple way, you have only to com- 
pare the estimated taxable property in Penasylvania 
and: New York, when it was returned for direct 
taxation in 1799, with the returns of the same pro- 
perty, for the same purpose, in 1813, after an in: 
terval of 14-years*—you will see how it is that our 
‘people have been enriched by debt, and “ by owing, 
owe not”.—how with a balance of payments almost 
continually against them from the firs: settlement of 
the country, they have grown in riches beyond all 
“precedent or parallel_—You will appreciate all the 
hiessings of the credit system—and imagine, per- 
haps, how this wonderful progress could have been 
impeded and embarrassed by the difficulties of a 
metallic circulation.t 
But the fluctuations of the currency—the ruinous 
irregularities of bank paper! Why, sir, I have 
already shown they belong to commerce itself, not 
‘to the means which it employs, and that there is no 
remedy for them.: But, after all, what is the sum 
~tofithe evil? Look again at general results: Tell 
: me not that re-actions produce fewer disasters, or 
Jess extensive derangements of money and circula- 
tion’in countries whose business is principally me: 
tallic.-It may be so; but what does that prove? If 
‘you'never soar, you will be in no danger of falling, 
certainly—bnt then, 
io Serpit humitutus mimium timidus que procella. 
| A go-cart may be a very safe conirivance for the 
tottering footsteps of infaney—but is it thus that 
manly vigor isto be trained for the dust and heat 
of the Olympic race? Sir, it is the condition of all 
that is grand and awakening in nature, to be some- 
what wild and irregular. In the moral world, 
‘especially, peril and difficulty are the price which 
Providence exacts of us for all great excellence, 
and all eminent success. It is in struggling with 
them that the heroic virtues which elevate and 
purify. humanity, are called forth and. disciplined ; 
and it is precisely. because our people have been 
trained in that stern. school, that they have effected 
more,,and are. now able to effect more, with equal 
means, than any’ other in the world. | Sir, it is not 
our currency only, that is obnoxious to the imputa- 
tion of irregularity. What is democracy, popular 
government itself? How often has it fallen to my 
lot to defend it by the very considerations which I 
now urge on a kindred topic, when foreigners have 
spoken to me of the disorders that have occasionally 
checkered our history. When they exaggerated 
the importance of such events, I have reminded 
them that all human institutions must have their 
imperfections; and that. it is by their general ef 
fects'in a Jong course of experience, not by dcca- 
sional accidents, however striking and important, 
that they are to be judged. That the absence of 
restraint, which leads to occasional licentiousness, 
fosters that bold, robust, energetic, and adventor- 
ous spirit, and. that habit of haughty self-reliance, 
and independent jndgment, which are the very-soul 
of republican government; whieh have rsndered 


< 


“+ Pitkin’s Statistics, 1835, 
Mr. Gallatin’s Pamphlet, pP 88, 


All head they. live, all-heart, all eye, all ear, 
AQ intellect, afl sense. ` 


This is the great secret of our superiority, and of 


that of every free people—not the forms of. a con- 


stitution, not. the outlines of a system, not mere 


“organization -- but the principle of life, the all-per- 


-vading animation and vitality that informs the 


whole body politic, and gives it the warmth, and 


strength, and activity—the winning graces and ex- 
pressive countenance of a man, instead cf the cold 
and repulsive stillness of a painted corpse. Jury- 
trial is another of these irregularities—liable, un- 
doubtedly, to much -criticism in detail, scarcely 
susceptible, as a judicial institution, of a strict de- 
fence in theery—yet what should we think of a re- 
former that should propose to us, the abolition of a 
system so full of practical good, because it. was 
unknown until recently, any where but in England, 
and often leads, as it certainly has often led, to 
great abuse and injustice. 

But, then, it seems, our banking system isan 
innovation, introduced only a century and a half 
ago, and deviates from the primitive model of the 
bank of Amsterdam,—the honest system, as it is 
called—and that instead of lending money, it 
lends merely credit. ‘ 

As to the idea of its being an innovation, I would 
just remark, that it had its origin at that great 
epoch of human improvement, as I muststill be al- 
lowed to call it, when mankind ceased to cut each 
other’s throats for differences in religion, and be- 
gan to make war for colonies and commerce— 
an era perfectly familiar, as such, to envy one that 
has studied history philosophically. But there is 
something more in the historical reminiscence 
than the mere fact just referred to. If the com- 
parative effects of Dutch and English banking are 
to be judged by the event, what an instructive lesson 
is to be drawn from a parallel between those two 
powers, at the close of the 17th century, and their 
relation towards éach other now! Where is Van 
Tromp? Where is de Ruyter? What is become 
of the mighty fleets which disputed the dominion 
of the seas with England and France? Pocr 
Holland! her defenceless ports, blockaded by 
British squadrons—her court browbeaten by British 
diplomacy—shorn of all her strength and glory, she 
Seems almost sinking again into the waters. out of 
which she merged. So much for the innovation. 
But what is the objection to the system? Let 
us understand each other. I will put a case. The 
quantity of the precious metals required in any 
transaction, or any number of-transacticns, between 
two countries, (or two individuals, for it comes to 
the same thing,) depends not only upon the balance 
of payments between them, but also in the confi- 
dence they have in. each other. Thus, Hamburgh 
imports corn for England in. a season of dearth, 
from Prussia. If trade be prosperous and the world 
at peace, she wiil probably pay for this corn by a 
bill at six months, with interest, and when the time 
comes for meeting her engagement, she will do 
30 by sending: to Dantzic a cargo of colonial pre. 
duce. (Thornton.) But should the times be such 
(from war, commotions, &c.,) as to make com- 
merce uncertain, or to impair credit, the purchase 
can be made only for cash, and paid for in gold 
and silver. Now, sir, commerce being a mere 
exchange of commodities, every body must see, 
ata glance, that itis very much more promoted 
by a state of peace and order, than by one of war 
and commotion by a state of confidence, than by 
one of distrust, by a state of things that admits of 
payments in bills, than by one that requires pay- 
ments in cash. In a simple operation, like the one 
described, this is quite manifest, and yet the whole 
theory of money and of banking, is contained in 
that simple operation. 


Sir, it explains at once why it is that in- 


countries very far advanced in commerce 
and civilization, the precious metals, for all 
purposes of currency, are superseded by commer- 
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‘pleasure to do so. 


cial paper, as is particularly the case in England, 


whose paper circulation, of all- sorts, is something 


.like.two. hundred millions, resting upon a basis of 


only thirty. millions of specie.* Money is nothing 


_morethan what is called by the brokers “a bought 
and, sold note ;”" it isa token, which shows that its 


holder ‘has parted.with commodities to that amount, 
and.that he is entitled. to receive their equivalent 
in other commodities, whenever it shall be his 
Why should that token be of 
gold? Why should a mere title or evidence of 
debi, be itself uf.a material as costly as the thing 
of which it is the symbol and the evidence? 

It is clear, that were there any means of insur- 
ing society against excessive issues of paper, be- 
sides its convertibility into gold and silver—were 
not that the only practical test hitherto discovered, 
by which prices in different countries can be com- 
pared—all commercial nations would dispense with 
the precious metals as a medinm of exchange. 
But, as yet, there is no such means, and the cur- 
rency, theoretically the most perfect, is for the 
present impracticable. The nearest approxima- 
tion to it has certainly been made occasionally in 
the United States, where the specie basis has just 
answered the purpose of ascertaining that our cur- 
rency was on a level with that of other nations. 

But there is another step in the commercial ope- 
ration just mentioned. The holder of the bill of 
exchange, received in payment of coin, stands in 
need of some other commodity, which his own 
credit does not enable him to procure.. He applies 
to a broker, or any other capitalist, for the cash, or, 
what will answer his purpose just as well, his credit, 
in the shape of a note payable on demand, or at a 
short date, for which the criginal bill, at six months, 
is given in exchange, with a reasonable discount. 
This last operation is what is considered as the 
great abomination of banking. The bank receives 
a discount on giving its own bill, payable on de- 
mand, or one ata short date, (for which, therefore, 
it is compelled to reserve or prepare a fund,) fora 
bill payable at six months, of which, of course, 
payment cannot be demanded until the expiration 
of that term. And now Lask, where is the differ- 
ence between the first operation, which every. body 
must perceive is eminently conducive to the exten~ 
sion of commerce, and the last? What objection 
can be made to it, that does not lie equally against 
the drawing and discounting of bills of exchange, 
an improvement of which Europe has been boast- 


‘ing for at least six hundred years, and of which 


the advantages have never, to. my knowledge, been 
questioned before?’ Why is not a credit founded 
on property, as good in the one case as in the otier ? 
And why should gold and silver be used in either, 
when they are not wanted ? 

The banking system, sir, is only one form of that 
division of labor, which takes place in all opulent 
countries. It leads to agreat economy, both of 
time and money; of the former, because the busi- 
ness of a whole community, in receiving and pay- 
ing away, can be transacted by the clerks of a 
single institution, as well as by one hundred, or 
one thousand times the number, in the separate em- 
ployment of individual inerchants; of the latter, 
because, instead of each individual in a community 
reserving the quantity of gold and silver necessary 
to meet our current demands, a much smaller pro- 
portional amount, kept by a banking-house, has 
been found to answer the wants of the whole so- 
ciety. But the uulity of that system is not confined 
to the advanteges just mentioned. It appears to 
me very clear, in the first place, that the credit sys- 
tem, carried to the extent in which it exists in Eng- 
and and the United Srates, could not possibly be 
made to rest upon any thing so liable to be disturbed 
by a foreign demand, and by other contingencies, 
as the metaltic basis, and of which a given quan- 
tty-cannot, therefore, be counted on at any given 
time. What is commonly called the currency of 
a country, that isto say, bank paper, and the pre- 
cious metals, really constitute a very small portion 
of it; but it may be considered as the test or touch- 
stone of all the rest, and if engagements in bills of 
exchange, &c., be not met according to their tenor, 
in what is considered as. cash, it is difficult to cal- 


"Mr. Burgess, in the Minutes of Evidence, &c. before the 
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culate the effecis of the alarm that may ensue. 

_ But there is another point of view in which banks 
‘appear to me quite essential to cur commercial 
system. It is that, according to the remark of an 
excellent. writer,* the appreciation of the credit of 
a number of persons engaged in commerce, has 
become a science, and to the height to which that 
science is now carried in Great Britain, (and in 
this country,) that country is, in no small degree, 
indebted for the flourishing state of its internal 
commerce, for the general reputation of its mer- 
chants abroad, and for the preference which, in 
this respect, they enjoy over the traders of all other 
nations. 

Sir, I have been driven to this elementary way 
of considering the subject, by the course which the 
argument has taken here and elsewhere, and be- 
cause, in solemnly reviewing, as we are now com- 
pelled to do, the whole monetary system of the 
country, itis of the very last importance that the 
subject, in all its aspects, should be fairly presented 
to the people. I shall, therefore, proceed briefly to 
consider the question, how far it is practicable or 
desirable to substitute a metallic currency for bank 
paper, or even very materially to widen the metal- 
lic basis of our present circulation. 

I presume it. will hardly be disputed that, by a 
general return to the precious metals, as the only. 
medium. of exchange for the whole commercial 
world, the operations of trade would be every 
where embarrassed and impeded, and the value of 
money enhanced; or, which is the same thing, the 
prices of commodities reduced in an incalculable 
degree. How far a similar effect has already been 
produced, by the diminution of the supnly from 
the Mexican and South American mines, within 
the last twenty years, is one of the most difficult 
and controverted questions of the day. his is not 
a fit occasion for stating the arguments advanced 
by the advocates of different views of that subject, 
but I will mention to the committee, that in a very 
able work, to which I have already referred as 
having been recently sent to me, the author, who 
examines this point with perfect candor, advances 
‘the opinion, that thousands have, within the period 
alluded to, been precipitated into embarrassments 

-from that cause alone.t If it be true, as is alleged 
by Jacobs, that the whole stock of coin in circula- 
tion in 1829, was less, by upwards of -€60,000,000, 
than that which circulated in 1809; andif any 
thing like the supposed diminution of the actual 
quantity by abrasion, by loss, by consumption in 
manufactures takes place, (one per cent.t a year,) 
it becomes matter of serious speculation, what 
means shall be adopted to obviate so great an in- 
convenience asa continually decreasing. metallic 
basis, at a period when commerce and its produc- 
tive powers are so immensely on the increase. Sir, 
that question is infinitely more interesting in a 
highly progressive country, than in any other. In- 
such a country, the currency must be regularly en- 
larged, with the growth of its ‘population and of its 
productive power, or it is subjected to the most 
terrible of all evils, falling prices. Every body 
that has ever treated of such subjects, has dwelt 
upon the effects of an increasing currency, 
as wonderfully favorable to industry. No more 
striking example of this truth can be desired than 
what was witnessed in the 16th century, after the 
importation of gold and silver from America, began 
to produce a decided effect upon the distribution of 
wealth. It is admitted on all hands to have been 
the period of the greatest improvement in society 
. that has occurred in its history ; and of all countries, 
be it remembered, England benefitted most by the 
general rise of prices, because so large a portion of 
her farmers held leases for long terms of years, and 
paid money rents; the increase cf the circulation 
operating to reduce the real value of the returns 
made to the landlord in faver of his tenant. The 
great benefit of a full and especially an increasing 
circulation thus consists not only in quickening and 
facilitating exchanges, (itself an immense stimulus 
to‘industry,) but in securing to the industrious elass- 
es:rather a larger proportion of the income of so- 
ciety- than they would otherwise enjoy. Every 


“Thornton. 
tMoney and its Vicissitudes in Value, 
+Money and its Vicissitudes in Value. 


Making public officers depositories—Mr. Legare. 


thing which they buy to sell again advances in 
price;while it is in their hands, and this unquestiona- 
ble truth is of itself a total refutation of all that is 
said concerning the oppressive operation of bank 
paper upon the productive clases, by the very per- 
sons who, in the same breath, speak of its excess 
and depreciation. 

With a population, then, increasing at the rate of 
4 to 5 per cent. a year, and with an accumulation 
of capital and productive power proportionably 
greater. I hold it to be utterly absurd to talk of 
any thing like a metallic currency in the United 
States. There is no possible means of procuring it, 
and if by means it could be procured, I venture to 
affirm that our people would get rid of ‘it in the 
course of a few years, though all the penal laws of 
Spain against the exportation of gold and silver 
should be re-enacted here—laws which were passed 
with no other effect, even in that couniry, but to 
show the utter futility of such legislation. Isay, 
sir, that with their present habits of active enter- 
prise and strict economy, the Amcrican people 
would export the precious metals as fast as they 
were imported, beyond any amount of them which 
might be absolutely necessary for the domestic ex- 
changes of the country, and they would do so be- 
cause gold and silver would be of no use abroad in 
-purchasing commodities, and would be wholly su- 
perfluous at home where paper would do as well. 
If you put down ‘the banks,”.it would have no 
effect but to set up something worse in their place, 
in the shape of private paper. There are some 
things over which the most despotic law-givers are 
unable to exercise any control, and one of them, as 
all experience shows, is this commerce in bullion. 

Sir, it has been said that the only advantage of a 
paper currency over the precious metals consists in 
its cheapness. I am, by no means, as you may 
gather from what I have said, ready to admit this ; 
but supposing it to be true, is that saving really an 
unimportant matter? Mr. Gallatin, in a pamphlet 
of signal ability,* has, I conceive, fallen into a grave 
error on this subject, which it is so much the more 


important to rectify, as I perceive that he has mis-’ 


led others more disposed than himself to turn a 
speculative error inlo a practical mischief.. He 
states the whole benefit derived from the use of pa- 
per instead of the precious metals in the United 
Statesin 1830, including, under the name of circu- 
lation, private deposites in the banks, as they ought 
undoubtedly to be, at about five millions of dollars 
ayear. Itis true, that according to, principles ad- 
mitted by Mr. Gallatin, the progress of the country, 


“both in wealth and population, in the last seven 


years, would réquire a very considerable addition to 
be made to this estimate in arder to a correct appli- 
cation of it to our actual condition. But, sir, it ap- 
pears to me that the estimate was made on data al- 
together erroneous. In the first place, the quantity 
of currency, if it were metallic, necessary to the 
circulation of this country, was prodigiuosly under- 
rated. For reasons that need not be stated here, it 
is found that a given amount of metallic currency 
does not circulate as rapidly as an equal amount of 
paper, and therefore, that more of it is, centeris pa- 
ribus, reqaired to do the same business. But with- 
out going into such minute inquiry here, why should 
the United States, with sixteen millions of inhabi- 
tants, and relatively the most active trade both for- 
eign and domestic in the world, and with extraor- 
dinary productive power of all sorts, not need at the 
very least half the circulation necessary in France, 
with only double their population, and not half their 
industry? The siress that ought to be laid on this 
latter circumstance may be illustrated by compating 
Asia with Europe in this particular; double the 
population in the former, possessing, according to 
the most accurate researches, only one-fifth the 
quantity of gold and silver, which in addition to pa- 
per of all sorts, is required in the latter. Now, the 
circulation of France was, before the first revolu- 
tion, set down. by Neckar at £88,000,000"%—and 
Thiers, m his history of that event, makes a similar 
estimate. It present amount ought in reference to 
the increase of her capital and population, to be at 


* Considerations on the currency and banking of the United 
States. Philadelphia, 1831. 


*See an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, for last February. 
t Burke’s Letter on the French revolution. 
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least, 6,00,000,000 of dollars, an.J. accordingly, as 
was observed by one of my colleagues, (Mr. Thomp- 
son,) it is stated at that, on good authority,t ‘Mr. 
Rothschild, in his examination.before the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1832, mentions: the 
paper circulation of the Bank of France as amount- 
ing to 750,000,000 of francs. According’ to this, 
then we should require on the footing of pupulation 
alone, at least 300,000,000 of dollars. So much 
for the amount; now for the loss upon ite. 

Mr. Gallatin considers it only as so much interest 
on dead capital, and even the interest he puts at an 
exceedingly low rate. But-I apprehend the differ- 
ence to the country, between having a vast inert 
mass of gold and silver as currency,-and turning it 
into productive capital, must be determined, not in 
reference lo interest merely, but the profit of stock 
laid out in active industry, which is no where in 
this country less than ten per cent., and in the 


"great majority of cases, the new States and allin- 
` eluded, nearly double that amount on an average. 


You see, then, sir, what an enormous loss a metal- 
lic currency would be to the nation, without taking 
into account its wear and tear. ‘Look back at the 
half century that has passed away, and say what 
that loss would have been, on principles of com- 
pound interest, from the beginning up to the present 
day. Why, sir, it exceeds all powers of calcula- 
tion, nay, of imagination. Do not suppose, for a 
moment, that so important, so palpable a truth, 
although never stated in abstract terms, ov asa 
general proposition, has not occurred to the people 
of the United States. They have felt it, without 
perceiving it; they have acted upon on it, without 
reasoning about it; they have perfectly well com- 
prehended the real uses of money, without studying 
the, principles of currency ; and théy have prefer- 
red paper asacirculating medium, to gold and 
silver, because it was better for their purposes than 
gold and silver, on the simplest maxims of pru- 
dence and economy.. You may depend upen it, 
this conclusion is as deeply rooted as it is just. 
You will never be able to shake it, All your policy 
will be of no avail, as all legislation is forever vain 
which comes into conflict with the genius ofa peo- 
ple, especially in matters so deeply and visibly af- 
fecting their private interest. . The barbarian, who, 
in his impotent rage, threw fetters into the Hel- 
lespont,and scourged its foaming billows, did not 
Wage a more Insane war against the nature of 
things. ` ' = gees 
But we are told that if itis an experiment that has 
been proposed us; we need not be alarmed at it, be- 


cause we are accustomed to experiments, and suc- 


cessful ones ; that our constitution itself is a mere. 
experiment. Sir, I deny it utterly, and he that says 
so shows me that he has either not studied: at all, 
or studied to very little purpose, the history and 
genius of our institutions. The great cause of their 
prosperous resulis—-a cause which every one of 
the many attempts since vainiy made to imitate 
them on this continent or in Europe, only demons: 
trates the more clearly—is precisely the contrary. 
It is because our fathers made no experiments, and 
had ro experiment to make, that their work has 
stood. They were farced by a violation of their 
historical hereditary rights under the old common law 
of their race, to dissolve their connection. with. the 
moiher country, Their external, their federal rela- 
tions were of course changed in that respect, and in 
that respect only, they were compelled to do their 
best in the novel situation in which they stood. What 
relates, therefore, merely to the union of the States 
is all that gives the least countenance to this super- 
ficial idea of an “experiment” which has done so 
much fo misguide the speculations of some vision- 
ary minds upon these important matters. Even in 
this respect, however, an attentive study of our his- 


tory will show that strong federal tendencies existed 


andl had, frequently, on former occasions, manifest- 
ed themselves.* But the whole constitution of 
scciety in the States, the great body; and bulk of 
their public law, with all its maxims.aad principles ; 
and al! that is republican in short, in our institutions, 
remained after the revolution, and remains now, 
with some verv subordinate modifications, what it 
was from the beginning. Gur writen constitutions 


+ Thiers Hist. de la Revolution Francaise v. §, p. 34. 
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do ‘nothing but consecrate and fortify the *“ plain 
rules óf ancient liberty,” handed down with Magna 
Charta “trom the eariiest history of our race. It is 
nota piece of paper, sir, it is nota few abstractions 
engrossed on parchment, that make free Govern- 
ments. No, sir, the law of liberty must be in- 
“geribed on the heart of the citizen ; the word, if I 
may. use the. expression without irreverence, must 
become flesh; you must have a-whole people 
trained, disciplined, bred, yea, and born, as our 
fathers were, to institutions like ours. Before the 
colonies existed, the petition of right, that Magna 
` Charta, of a more enlightened-age, had been pre- 
sented in 1628 by Lord Coke and his immortal 


compeers.- Our founders brought it with them, - 


and we have not gone one step beyond them. They 
brought these maxiins of civil Jiberiy, not in- their 
libraries but in their souls; not as philosophical 
prattle—not as barren generalities, but as rules of 
of conduct; as a symbol of public duty and private 
right, to be adhered to with religious fidelity ; and 
the very first pilgrim that he set his foot upon the 
rock of Plymouth, stepped forth a LIVING CONSTITU- 
rion! armed at all points to defend and to perpetu- 
ate the liberty to which he had’ devoted his whole 
being. 9°” : : 
It only remains for me to. advert briefly to one or 
two additional topics, and I have doue. It has 
been argued as‘ifthe currency given to bank paper 
in this country, were due almost exclusively to the 
ountenance which. government affords it, by re- 
diving it in. payment of public dues. Certainly, 
sir, the patronage of Government is an important 
concurring cause of this credit; but it is not true 
that it is essential to it. What does the house of 
Rothchild owe to the Government of Europe— 
that house to which all the Governments on the 
continent are obliged to have recourse in -their 
financial exigencies? And here let me call the at- 
tention of those who declaim so vehemently against 
the agency of banking coxporations, to the fact, that 
this mighty house, with its scarcely less than royal 
influence and splendor, like most of the other estab- 
lishments of the same kind in Europe, is no corpor- 
ation al all, but a mere private partnership, and to 
` thë additional fact, that this collossal fortune has 
‘been amassed in little more than a single genera- 
ation, by an obscure person, born in a corner of the 
Juden-Strasse of Frankfort on the Maine, and his 
four sons, Do you notsee, then, sir, that the odious 
common places about “the money power,” and 
the'political powers,” either have no meaning or 
apply. with all their force to every accumulation 
of capital, and all the great resulis of modern com- 
merce? The ‘ money power,” I presume, signi- 
fies “the power of money,” which is widely dif- 
fused in this country, thanks to the protection of 
equal laws, and which will exist and continue to 
have its influence, so. long as those Jaws shall pro- 
‘teét it from confiscation, whether it shall borrow the 
credit of the Government, or the Government shall 
borrow its credit. It is scarcely necessary to notice 
an-idea, analogous to’ the last, which has been very 
much insisted on, and that is, that the commerce of 
New York has been. built up by Government 
‘eredits. Why, sit, this dues appear to me too ex- 
travagant to need exposure. New York has been 
built up by her unquestionable natural advantages, 
and there is no measure of this Government—there 
is only one event that can possibly deprive her of 
immense commercial ascendancy ,—the dissolution 
of the Union—that, and nothing but that, can do it. 
Commerce, as I have already remarked, leads every 
where to centralization: look at Liverpool—look at 
Havre, the last, ina hard money country. But on 
this-head there is a very important consideration, 
which has been urged with all his admirable elo- 
quence, by one of my colleagues in the Senaie, 
(Mr. Presion.) If this concentration of commer- 
cial business at that city be injurious to the. others 
now, what will it become, if, by callecting the revenue 
in gold and silver, and thus making gold and silver 
mere merchandise, you add to the disadvantages 
of centralization, all the difficultics of procuring 
coin—make New York the great specie market— 
and render the: whole country tributary to the 
¿ money changers of Wall street? : 
Sir, a word more-to the south, and for the south. 
When your system of protection was still in all its 
; ’ P 
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vigor, we; (I mean the people of South Carolina,) 
sent you a protest against its principles and ten- 
dency, which contained, among other objections to 
it, one that deserves to be repeated here. We told 
you that we depended absolutely upon commerce— 
commerce on the largest scale—commerce carried 
on as it has been for the last half century, with an 


‘ever. increasing production, provoking and creating 


an ever increasing consumption, and permitting us 
to send a million (now-a million and a half) of 
bales of cotton into the market, without any danger 
of a glut. We told you the staple commodities, 
especially the principal one which we produced, 
were among the very few in the production of 
which slave labor can enter into competition with 
free. We reminded you ‘that great revolutions in 
trade sometimes arose from apparently slight 
causes, and that however far it might be from your 
purpose, or even your apprehensions, if was possi- 
ble that your legislation might occasion us the loss 
of our foreign market, our only resource—that the 
result of that loss to us would be poverty and utter 
desolation; that our people in despair would emi- 
grate to more fortunate regions, and the whole 
frame and constitution of our society would be 
seriously impaired and endangered, if not dissolved 
entirely. - And we adjured you not to persist in a 
course of legislation of which the benefit to your- 
selves, even were they unquestionable, were nothing 
in comparison of the danger to which they exposed 
us—a danger which, however contingent or remote, 
involved -our whole existence, and could not be 
contemplated without well founded alarm. Sir, I 
repeat to you now—I repeat to the representatives 
of the whole south on. this floor—the words then 
addressed 1o the house on a different subject. Let 
well alone. Resist this uncalled for innovation, of 
which no one can foresee the, whole extent nor the 
ultimate results. Mark what your Secretary of the 
Treasury has told you in the very paper in which 
he reveals the project on the table-——you PRODUCE 
yoo MUCH corron. Go home, gentlemen of the 
south, and tell your people that their successful in- 
dustry is a vice—that the fertility of their soil is a 
curse—that. their excessive production occasions 
disorders in the state—and that the remedy for our 
troubles, is that they should live on short commons. 

Let them co-operate with our political economy, 
by depriving themselves of the little mercantile 
capital they have—let them abolish. those corpora- 
tions to which people, who cannot themselves do 
business with the widow and the orphan, have con- 
tributed their means for the accommodation of 
commerce—let them but do this, and their docility 
will be admirable, and shall have our approbation. 

Sir, before I take my seat, there is one other 
topic that I feel it my duty to advert to—I mean 
to the supposed injurious effects of banking insti- 
tutions upon the laboring classés of society. Al- 
though I have no doubt but that there are many 
defects in the constitution, as well as the manage- 
ment of those institutions in this country, and 
should be most willing to co-operate if oceasion 
served, in reforming them, I have no ‘hesitation in 
acquitting them at least of this charge. “Who that 
has ever heard of the relation between capital and 
labor, between wages and profits, but must see at 
once that it is unfounded ; and, accordingly, Hume 
objects to banks that, by ‘their issues, they raise 
wages, and so hurt the manufacturing interests of 
a nation. Ihave already remarked, that one of 
the effects of an increasing currency is to make a 
distribution of the wealth of society more favora- 
ble to the indastrious classes of it—to confiscate, 
ina manner, the property of those who live on 
fixed incomes, for the benefit of those who produce 
the commodities on which those incomes are laid 
out. It is for this reason that the radicals of Eng- 
land—Mr. Atwood, for example—are all strenuous 
advocates of paper money, and even of inconver- 
tible paper. The idea that the poor are to gain by 
areturn to a metallic currency, is, so far as I know, 
confined to their friends in this country, whose zeal 
is certainly greater than their knowledge. It is 
true, sir, that among other disadvantages attending 
frequent fluctuations in the currency, it is said that 
wages are the last thing that rises in a case of ex- 
pansion. And that may be so in countries where 
the supply of labor is greater than the demand, but 
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the very reverse is most certainly the fact here, 
where the demand—especially when stimulated by 
any extraordinary increase, real òr- fictitious, of 
capital—is always greater than the supply. All 
price‘is a question of power, or relative necessity 
between two parties; and every body knows that, 
in a period of excitement here, wages rise immedi- 
ately, and out of all proportion more than any 
thing else, because the population of the conntry is 
entirely inadequate to its wants. Dnring the last 
year, for instance, the price of labor became so 
exorbitant, that some of the most fertile land. in 
South Carolina, rice fields, which have been culti- 
vated for a hundred years, were in danger of béing 
abandoned from the impossibility of paying for it. 
Sir, as a southern man, I represent equally rent, 
capital, and wages, which are all confounded in 
our estates ; and I protest against attempts to array, 
without cause, without a color of pretext or plausi- 
bility, the different classes of society against one 
another, as if in such a country as this there could 
be any natural hostility, or any real distinction be- 
tween them—a country in which all the rich, with 
hardly an exception, have been poor, and all the 
poor may be rich—a country in which banking in- 
stitutions have heen of immense service, precisely 
because they have been most needed by a people 
who had all their fortunes to make by good char- 
acter and industrious habits. Lock at that re- 
markable picture—remarkable not as a work of 
art, but as a monument of history—which you see in 
passing through the Rotundo. Two ont of five of 
that immortal committee were mechanics, and such 
men!* In the name of God, sir, why‘should any 
one study to pervert the natural good sense, and 
kindly feelings of this moral and noble people—to 
infuse into their minds a sullen envy towards one 
another, instead of that generous emulation which 
every thing in their situation is fitted to inspire-to 
breathe into them the spirit of Cain, muttering deep 
curses and meditating desperate revenge against his 
brother, because the smoke of his sacrifice has as- 
cended to Heaven before his own! And donot they 
who treat our industrious classes as if they were in 
the same debased, wretched condition as the poor 
of Europe, insult them by such an odious compari- 
son? .Why, sir, you do not know what poverty is 2 
We have no poor in thiscountry, in thesensein which 
that word is used abroad. Every laborer, even the 
most humble, in the United States, soon becomes 
a capitalist ; and even, if he choose, a proprietor 
of land; for the west with all its boundless fertil- 
ity is open to him. How can any one dare to com- 
pare the mechanics of this land, (whose inferiority 
in any substantial particular—in intelligence, in 
virtue, in wealth—to the other classes of our socie- 
ly, I have yet to learn,) with that race of outcasts, 
of which so terrific a picture is presented by recent 
writers—the poor of Europe? A race, among no 
inconsiderable portion of whom famine and pesti- 
lence may be said to dwell continually—many of 


-whom are without morals, without education, with- 


out a country, without a God! and may be said to 
know society only by the terrors of its penal code, 
and to live in perpetual war with it. Poor bond- 
men! mocked with the name of liberty, that they 
may be sometimes tempted to break their chains, in 
order that after a few days of starvation in idleness 
or dissipation, they may be driven back to their 
prison-house, to take them up again, heavier and 
more galling than before; severed, as it has been 
touchingly expressed, from nature, from the com- 
mon air, and the light of the sun; knowing, only 
by hearsay, that the ficlds are green, that the birds 
sing, and that there is a perfume in flowers. (Mich- 
elel). Andis it with a race, whem the perverse 
institutions of Europe have thus degraded beneath 
the condition of humaniiy, that the advocates, the 
patrons, the protectors of cur workingmen, pre- 
sume to compare then? Sir, it is to treat them 
witha scorn at which their spirit should revolt, 
and does revolt! Just before I left Charleston, 
there was a meeting called for some purpose, which 
was regarded by the people of that city as unfavor- 
able to public order. There was something, I sup- 
pose, in the proceedings, which looked to the invi- 
dious distinction of which I have been speaking ; 
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for it led, as I have heard, to an expression of sen- į; 


tument, from one of our mechanics. (Mr. Harby,) |! 


which struck me as noble beyond all praise. 
said he wondered what could be meant by address- ; 
ing to the industrious classes, particularly, all in- 
flammatory appeals against the institutions of the 
country-—as if they were not a part of the com- 
munity as much interested in its order and peace 
as any other-—as if they had no ties of sympathy 
or connection with their fellow-citizens—above all, 
as if. they had not intelligence. and knowledge 
enough to take care of their own interests, but 
were reduced to a state of perpetual pupilage and 
infancy, and needed the officious protection of self- 
constituted guardians! Sir, that was a sentiment 
worthy of a freeman, and which may be recorded, 
with honor, among the sayings of heroes. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the at- 
tention with which it has honored me.. I have de- 
tained it long: but] was full of the subject which 
appears to me to be one of vast importance, in all its 
bearings. I save spoken what I felt and thought, 
without reference to party. But I will say one 
word to those with whom I have generally act- 
ed on this, floor. I have heard that some of 
them disapprove this measure, but are disposed to 
vote for it to obtige their friends. . Sir, this is a 
strange and a great mistake. A true friend ought 
to be a faithful counsellor. Let them remember 


He í| 
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the deep reproach which the great poet puts in the 
mouth of one of his heroes: 
Tladst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, ` 


When I spoke darkly what I purposed ; 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my: face !— 


SPEECH OF MR. WISE, 
Or VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, September 27, 1837 
—Against the postponement of the fourth instal- 
ment under the deposite act of 1836. ae 
Mr. WISE said he was in no sense prepared to 

discuss this bill; and were it not that he-alone of 

the opposition voted, the vote was proverbially 43 

democrats and Wise! against the distribution bill— 

distribution bill it was; and was there not a seem- 
ing inconsistency between the vote he then gave 
and the one he now should give against this mea- 

sure, he would remain silent. But (said Mr. W.) 

Tam peculiarly situated, and must explain my po- 

sition. I shall vote against this bill to postpone the 

fonrth instalment under the law of 1836; and, in- 
asmuch as [ voted against the law to create that in- 
stalment, [ must explain. 

What a change has “ come over the spirit of our 
dream!” Sir, this all does seem. like a dream to 
me. But yesterday—as it were, last week—we were 
debating and. deliberating upon the great and sol- 
emn question, What shall be done with our immense 
surplus revenue? We were told by the President, 
by the party, by the press, that the nation was in a 
state of the most exuberant prosperity; that the 
Treasury was overflowing with millions, and count- 
less streams of revenue were still pouring in from 
customs and from lands. We saw one of the 
strongest friends of the Administration in the Sen- 
ate (Mr. Benton) proposing bills of appropriation 
for the most extended works of extravagant expen- 
diture, and providing for the most magnificent out- 
lay of a splendid Government. In two sessions of 
Congress we saw more than eighty millions appro- 
priated by law, and we saw an opposition, jealous 
of Executive power, striving to curtail Executive 
patronage by putting a nominal surplus of more 
than thirty-seven millions out of the Executive 
hand! Ail this was buta year past—in June, 1836; 
and a year in the existence of a Government is but 
aday. What hear we, what see we now? What 
do we hear and sce in September, 18372 Sir, we 
are now called together, at an unusual time, under 
the most extraordinary emergencies, by an official 
proclamation of distress—distress among the peo- 

le, and distress in the aflairs of Government. 

hat.are the. recommendations of the President? 

What are the propositions of the Committee of 

Waysand Means? Vesterday,sir, yesterday there 

were sixteen millions of’ unexpended_ balances of 

appropriations for 1836, thirty-seven millions and a 

half of surplus, five millions reserved for contin- 

gencies, sixty millions, or more, in the Treasury; 
and now, sir, though the States have been paid but 
three instahments, though appropriations to the 


amount of fifteen milliong have been suspended, 


we are told that the Treasury is bankrupt! Sir, 
look at the bills on your table. After all this pros- 
perity, so soon after all. this richness and superflui- 
ty of means, of a sudden we see a bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment to be paid the States; a bill to 
Issue ‘ten millions of incontrovertible Treasury 
notes; a bill of bankruptcy proposed; a series of 
acts, like fishing nets, put out to draw in your small 
remnants of resources to replenish our exhausted 
coffers; a series of measures to rake together the 
small change of Government, which lies seattered 
in the places where the bulk of our treasures were’ 
supposed to be! How came this change? What 
means this immense and sudden vicissitude? What 
has produced this scene of loss and ruin and con- 
fusion? Sir, it may surprise some, it does not sùr- 

rise me. It is exactly as J always thought it would 
be—it was all humbug. Younever had the money ; 
it was a delusion; the people were deceived and 
imposed upon. One reason why the Government 
opposed the deposite act was because it was sure, 
in the end, to expose the fact that we had all along 
been toppling on the giddy height ofa delusive and 
false prosperity, ever verging upon an overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe! 

The catastrophe has come and overwhelmed us; 
we are now bankrupt; and we are. asked to take 
back this gift we made to the States in the moment 
of our delusion and folly; to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment until further provision by law. I will not 
vote todo it. Iwill vote against this bill for the 
same reason, the very same reason, I voted against 
the deposite act itself. 

This bill is, as was that, in fraud of legislation. 
I will say it boldly, that every word said by the 
young gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Menefee) 
istrue. That act was a distribution bill, nota de- 
posite act, and so understood by most who voted for 
it. It was openly advocated as a distribution bill, 
and opposed by me on this floor as a distribution 
bill. By the leaders, at least, of parties, it was never 
intended us any thing else than as a distribution 
bill, and they never expected that a dollar. deposited 
with the States would ever be returned to the Gen- 
eral Government. It was a disguised measure, and 
therefore I opposed it. It said one thing and meant 
another; it was a deposite bill on its face, anda 
distribution bill in the intention of its legislators. 

Tt is true the great question was, What shall be 
done with the surplus revenue? It was a great 
source of corruption; most of the opposition feared 
that so great a money power left witha corrupt Ex- 
ecutive would enslave us; the plans to dispose of it 
were numerous, almost infinite; there was a great 
and irreconcilable diversity of opinion among most 
of us; the land bill had failed. It was at sucha 
moment when I, as well.as many others, began to 
be willing to. dispose of it in almost any way, to 
take it from the-hands of power and its parasites— 
hands which seemed to grasp it with an iron hold— 
it was then, I say; I saw that truly gallant and great 
man, who is always wide awake, and always knows 


_when to strike for his policy, who has always been 


consistent and constant in one line of policy, Henry 
Cuay, who, if he be the father of the American sys- 
tem, has ever supported it with a master hand. I 
saw him convert the word distribution into deposite, 
and the public money into the public lands. Lsaw 
him bring forth that deposite act, and though oft 
bafiled, though comparatively weak in the numbers 
of his party, clearly in a minority, yet it seems im- 

ossible to resist him; he will be felt, will be heard. 

saw-him carry his measure, in spite of all, suc- 
cessfully, trimmphantly! He carried the substitute 
for his land bill in a way most surprising to me. I 
saw the State rights men, of the strongest calibre, 
carried along with him, and aiding in the support 
and success of the distribution bill. 

Sir, I regarded that bill as the very acme of the 
American system. I was astonished fo see how the 
strait-jacket politicians were caught by it. Every 
effort was made to obtain my vote for it; some of 
my State rights friends endeavored most strenuous- 
ly to prevail on me not to vote against it. No, I 
told them they were exceeding the most ultra-lati- 
tudinarians; I could not vote forit; it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Tt went beyond the system of internal improve- 
ments by the General Government, and beyond the 
tariff; it went not only to buy up sections and dis- 
triets, but it was at once a Wholesale purchase of 
every State in the Union. kt went to buy np the 
bodies politic, which were the only, if :Aey were any, 
checks upon this mammoth central Government. 


. sanctioned every 


I contended with my then Staté rights friends that 
a distribution bill went to fix tariff and internal im- 
provements both upon onr poliey. We ‘would di- 
vide out some thirty or forty millions to the States; 
and they would return to the crib, and forever here- 
afier seek the hand that fed them. I. reminded 
gentlemen that the States had not the unobtrusive 
and silent means of laying and collecting taxes, by 
duties and imposis, which this General’ Govern- 
ment has; that they all had large schemes before 
them, and it would corrupt them at once, if they 
were permitted to taste of the bait which the de- 
posite act laid in their way; that it would enable 
them to complete their works of internal improve- 
ment, and the act was but an indirect mode of car- 
rying on internal improvements by the General 
Government; that thesystem of distribution insured 
at once ahightariffand an immense revenue. The 
States having once tasted of the sweets of millions, 
easily collected for their various uses, would ery- 
like leeches for more, more, until taxes would ke- 
come intolerable, and the Government become con- 
solidated. Nor would the constant demand of the 
States for more Treasury pap diminish the wants 
or stint the supplies of the General Government. 
The largest possible revenue would be raised, in- 
finitely beyond all reasonable wants here; and a 
constant scramble would certainly occur among the 
large and small States in Congress for appropria- 
tions of as much as could possibly be 'got by each 
State before the day of distribution came, and then 
each would come in still for an equal share of what 
was left. Thus would the most extensive and 
alarming scheme of high revenues and of extrava~ 
gance of which the mind of man had ever con- 


‘ceived be fastened both upon the State and Federal 


Governments; and it was useless to contend for 
strict construction and limited powers, if such a 
measure was to prevail. ‘ 
Lurged other objections in vain. This measure 
of distribution was inserted in a bill to regulate the 
deposite of the public money, which recognised and 
rinciple which had been relied 
on by. Mr. Taney for the removal of the public de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States. T'he- 
ill, so faras it was a deposite bill, left the entire 
custody and control of the public money to the Ex- 
ecutive, You know, Mr. Speaker, for then you 
were chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that the Administration proposed, the very 
next session after the removal of the deposites, a 
bill to regulate the public deposites precisely similar, 
with the exception of the distribution feature, or 
deposite of the surplus with the States, and the. op- 
position then would not touch such a bill. Mr. 
Binney, a distinguished representative from Penn- 
sylvania, then offered an amendment, requiring the 
deposite banks to hate at least one-fifth of the amount 
of their depositesin specie; the “metallic currency” 
party refused to adopt that amendment; that bill 
was not passed, and the public deposites remained 
three years in the State banks, without regulation 
by law. Yet, in 1836, when the same bill was pro- 
posed, with this bait.in it, all went for it en masse-— 
without scruple, without requiring any specie secu- 
rity from the banks, and leaving the Government 
funds and five millions excess wholly at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Sir, the 
people had become dissatisfied with the unregulated 
state of our finances; they had begun to clamor for 
some regulation by law, and, being unable to regu- 
late the public deposites under proper limitations and 
restrictions-in respect to their safety and the power 
over the public money of the Executive, my policy 
was to leave the public money wholly in the hands 
and at the willof the President, and to hold him 
responsible for that condition of things before the 
people, until it could be placed under the enstody.of 
law by proper legislation. If we had re‘urned to 
our constituents with the report that the Executive 
still held the public purse without the sanction of 
Congress, they would have remedied the disease of 
the country before this day, and this day of distress 
would never have come. That deposite. act, in 
part, caused the Treasury circular, and other Ex- 
ecutive measures, which have produced the catas- 
trophe of these times. You passed that act; the 
public mind became quieted because all the leaders 
seemed to.nnite and acquiesce in the wisdom of its 
policy, and all complaints to the people concerning 
the insecurity of the public money were unheeded, 
and its custody and tontrol became vested. in the 
Executive by general consent. ; : 
‘Another reason why I opposed that bill was its 
anjust and unequal mode of distribution. Dela- 
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ware got just threctimes.as mych as she was entitled 
to, and ‘Virginia, instead of getting about one-sixth, 


what she was entitled: to by the federal ratio, got. 


about one-eighth only. of the amount distributed: 
Sir, the bill passed the Senate. I had. heard that 
the President would not:sign it.. When it came to 
the House of Representatives, l-urged alithe objec- 
tions, and more than I have named.. 1 then pre- 
dicted that we‘should hereafter hear the very doc-. 
trines which we are now hearing, in support of the 
States’ claims to this money; that we should never 
get a dollar back. into the general coffers; that the 
States would seize it as their own. I have every 


reason to believe that this was all intended by some |} 


of my State rights friends, who now say this act 
was never intended by them otherwise than as a 
deposite act. They-persuaded me to vote with 


them; this I could not do; and they then prevailed . 


on me not-to publish my objections to the bill; this T- 
consented to, and have regretted it ever since.. I: 
then warned some gentlemen, who are now blaming 
he national republicans for voting for large appro- 
priations, that they were consummating the Amer- 
ican system; portrayed the evils, the very evils 
which we now see, and preached against it,so long 
as my preaching was worth.the’ pay....When the 
bill was earried out of that door by the engrossing 
clerk, or messenger, I said, “there goes the death 
warrant.of State rights!” I was sure the President 
would veto it; and if he had done so, I would have 
forgiven him for a multinade of his sins. I had 
heard him myself say, “ When the General Gov- 
ernment moves in its sphere, and the States move 
in their proper spheres, all goes on smoothly; but 
when this General: Government becomes a ‘great 
central tax gatherer for the States, they will be 
bought up, and the whole will result in consolida- 
tion. Fnever will sanction a bill tending to such a 
result!” But he did sanction that bill, Flow came 
he to do.so, after having vetoed. it.in anticipation ? 
You, Mr. Speaker, know how his sanction and sig- 
nature were obtamed, Mr. Butler, the Auorney 
General, can tell how, Sir, you changed tweedle- 
dum into dweedle-dee, tickled the old man with a 
straw, and he, at Jast signed the bill, though he had 
swor, in his wrath, that he never would. Ee un- 
derstood the bill as wellas F. The bill passed; it 
‘became a law, against.my will, and against the will 
of the President. It was, in form, constitutional, 
in intention unconstizutional. 

What have been the consequences of passing that 
bill? The States of the Union have taken-the mo- 
ney axtheirown, They have taken it just as the 
Secretary of the Treasury told the deposite banks 
to take what owas deposited with themas their own 
for loan, for use, for trade, for commerce. They 
have appropriated, used, and expended what has 
been given them, and have entirely anticipated the 
amoung of the fourth instalment, yet io be paid 

emn. 

‘the proposition for this measure came from no 
Stute in the Union. You gratuitously passed a 
law giving them this money; and you lave, by 
vour own action here, unsought and uncalled for, 
induced them to incur large expenditures and hea- 
vy contracts: Ifyou have not made strictly a con- 
tract with them, you have, wisely or unwiscly, 
caused them to make contracts with others. “Your 
gratuitous promises have caused then to enter into 
solemn obligations, which diey. musi keep in good 


wey 

faith, though vou fail-io keep: your faith and to en- 
alie them to comply with their obligations. The 
case is submitted to me asa chancellor. A father 
promuses to advance his son; the son, on the faith 
of the promise, makes a purchase. Shall the father 
net comply?. Yes, sir, so saiia eqnity; and so I 
say. I will not put the States, by my vote, to the 
least inconvenience, even on accowni of promises 
gratuitously made by the General Government, and 
on the faith of which the States. have proceeded to 
act or contract. Although I do not-consider this a 
eontract between the General Government and 
States, yel, sir, I am for deereeing, under the cir- 
eumstances, for the Slates to take the money, 

‘Fhave said I shail vote against this bill to post- 
pone, because it is just like the bill it means in part 
to vepevt. Tt provides that the fourth instalment 
shall be postponed unlil further provision by lai, 


Now, sir, does any gentleman who will vote for | 


this bill intend:thacthe States. shall ever receive or 
be paid this fourth instalment? No, he does not. 
By the word “postpone, -you.mean the word “ re- 
peal.” You either mean. 10 repeal, or you do not. 
if you-do, why not say sò? Why say one thing 
and mean another? Ifthe bill means to repeal, it 


means to-do so fraudulently, and therefore I cannot- 


vote for it. ‘If it means what it says, lo postpone 
until further provision by law, it means still further 
to pledge the faith of this Government to distribute 
this portion of the fourth instalment—a measure.to 
which I was always opposed, and therefore I can- 
not vote-for. it in either aspect. If you have never 
before committed ‘yourselves to pay. this money, 
you will have done so. by this-bill. . Do you not 


‘plight the faith of the, nation hereafter to distribute 


this amount?. Postpone is not the right word for a 
measure of repeal; and to postpone until further 
provision by law is to say you wall at sometime do 
what I was never willing should be done at any 
times. pee, 

But I have other objections. - This bill is in aid 
of the sub-treasury scheme, and it tends to put the 
State banks, which hold the balance of surplus 
revenue, into the power ofan Administration whose 
policy is to discredit and to destroy them. 

Sir, Jet. me ask those who call themselves con- 
servatives especially, how they can vote for a bill 

vhich every body understands as part of an entire 
system of warfare against the local institutions of 
the country? Every bill on your table tends to this 
one great point; to make all banks odious and in- 
solvent; to put the screws upon them, and to check 
them up with the reins and stiff bits of Government. 
These bills are all mere precursors of a Treasury 
bank, which can only be made tolerable in the pub- 
lic mind by making every other sort of bank.in- 
tolerable. Credit must be destroyed to destroy the 
eredit system. Is not this plain? - Is it not obvious 
that this loco-foco administration is courting the 
people and tannting the opposition to force upon it 
either a national bank or a Treasury bank? What 
isa Treasury bank, but a national, a United States 
bank, in its really odious form? Have we not the 
clearest evidence. that an unrelenting war is com- 
menced ‘against the State banks—Jackson duce? 


Has not, “the Greatest and Best” denounced themg 
even with more venom than he ever denounced the 


great monster and Old Nick himself? Has he not 
denounced the local bank system of deposite as the 
most base and perfidious? And, sir, if any link in 
the chain is stronger than another to bind the local 
banks to the car of the Federal Executive, it is this 
bill. The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Cham- 
bers) has, by a very able speech, relieved me from 
the trouble of demonstrating this. But he will not 
publish his speeches, though he delivers among the 
ablest Wwe hear in Congress. I require of him to 
publish that speech, and I here rebuke him for not 
publishing others. He has demonstraied, sir, that 
this bill will emali on the banks, and the banks will 
call on the people, for more than seventeen millions 
ofspecie. The banks are to be made-to groan and 
call ont in their distress upon the Executive for 
relief. Sir, E should think we would all remember 
other evidences of enmity from a certain quarter 
io the. local banks: the evidence has not all been 
published, 
Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) we are told 
by the newspapers, wrote to a friend in Albany that 
they then had the banks “on the hip.” Now, sir, 
Abat is an old Virginia phrase in wrestling, and I 
iell the conservatives that if they do not. “mind 
their eyes,” the deposite and local banks will all be 
“ crass-hoppled” and laid flat on their backs! 

{Mr. Cambreleng here interposed, and made 
some remarks to the effect that he was glad his 
letter had been alluded to, and that he was thus 
afforded an opportunity to publish it. He said a 
copy was at the service of the gentleman frora Vir- 
ginia, and he would be happy if the gentleman 
would publish- it} 

p My, Wisk continued. Sir, Ido not pretend to be 
certain of the contents of that letter. “I will not say 
it will be found to contain the expression “ we have 
’7em on the hip,” but I will risk its publication. 
Where there was so much smoke, there must 
have been some fire. Tt made, asit was said, Gov- 
ernor Marcy mad, and, at all events, will be found 
I expect, to exult highly in the probable triumph of 
loco foco principles and events over sound credit 


> and currency. 


{Mr. Campertenc. fhe had thought there was 


any thing worthy of publication in the letter, he | 


would have published it. Governor Marcy con- 
demned the suspension of specie payments. But 
Inever went so far as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis; why don’t you wage war on him?}] ` 
Myr. Wise. Sir, f mean the Flagg letter. . Let 
there be:no tricks—give me the real letter. PI 
publish it, and risk the advantage the gentleman has 
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„of furnishing me with whatever letter he pleases. 


If it be not found to contain the old Viřgiñia wrest- 
ling phrase, I think it will be found to declare war, 


| relentless and savage, against the localbanks. Now, 


be. it distinctly understood that Iam no advocate 
of the depostte banks, or the State banks generally. 
T opposed the deposite. pet bank system as inefficient 
and ‘corrupt. have. been engaged the last two 
years in exposing its vices. -I cannot bring my mind 
to choose between the pet bank system and the sub- 
treasury. Iam a friend to neither, and I. shall op- 
pose both; but I cannot consent to aid the Execu- 
tive of the Federal Government in waging an exter- 
minating war against the institutions of the States 
of the Union. I deprecate an alliance of State 
banks with this central power, no more.than Ido an 
Executive war upon them. . The rights of the 
States and the-interests of the people of the States 
are too intimately blended with these institutions 
for me to consent either that they shall be corrupted 
and used for political purposes, or be prostrated and 
crushed by theGeneral Government. They now 
have ceased to be “pets.” Some gentlemen seem 
goaded by that appellation of them now, and I am 
not willing that they shall become victims, like al- 
mostall our institutions, to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of anoverweening federal power, which now, more 
than ever, darkens the land. The funds now in 
the deposite banks are not to be transferred to the 
States. The banks are not to be left to the mercy 
of their creators, but they are to be ground down 
by the tender mercy of this administration, which 
brought them to the very condition which is now 
calculated to render them odious and to furnish the 
pretext for oppressing them and their debtors. 
‘Whose interest. is it now to show.that they have 
been “base and perfidious?” Sir, I wish that my 
honorable colleague (Mr. Garland) was here. I 
would remonstrate with him, as a true conserva- 
tive, against his remarks in favor of this bill. This 
is not a conservative, but a loco foco—a destruc- 
tive measure. Sir, we are told that the funds. in 
the deposite banks are not available. If they are 
not available to the General Government, they may 
be available to the States. And, if not available, 
why should they be withheld from the States when 
they cannot avail the wants of the Treasury?’ The 
local banks can pay the States, whilst they cannot 
pay the General Government. The States, where- 
in they are located, will take their notes. With 
their local currency -they can pay the laborers on 
the works for which they have contracted on. the 
faith of this deposite. A 
And, sir, if these banks can pay the States, and 
not us, they can thus pay debts to us which are 
now, we are told, in jeopardy. Sir, if you give 
this administration fair scope at these banks, I doubt 
whether they ever will be able to pay their debts, 
It is the interest of this administration to make the 
suspension of specie payments perpetual until they 
carry out theirfavorite project of a Treasury bank, 
founded upon: the prostration of credit: in all the 
formis in which it now- has, or ever’ has had, exist- 
ence in this country. ‘Indeed, sir, these funds are, 
it appears to me, more available in the local batiks 
than they will be in any other condition in which 
By the protested warrants, as 
they have been issued by the Secreiary of the Trea- 
sury since May last, you may make one million of 
funds pay ten millions of debts. This is an inven- 
tion of these times of necessity ; necessity is the 
mother of invention, as Mr. Secretary has proved 
from his schoolboy days, when he copied from the 
plate, up to this hour of financial distress, he being 
at the head of affairs He hasunavailable funds in 
the deposite banks; he draws his warrants upon 
them; they are protested, are bought up by public 
debtors, come intothe Treasury in payment of dues 
and then expire as receipts. : Again and again this 
process may be carried on. He has issued about 
two and half millions of these checks or warrants ; 
one and a half millions are supposed to be in the 
hands of the monster Pennsylvania bank, and one 
million are outstanding, or have been paid into the 
Treasury. At onc moment wearc told these funds 
are chargeable with these warrants, and in the next 
we ascertain that the warrants die in the hands of 
public debtors. Thus, sir, we may draw-on these 
funds ad infinitum, and if they be left in banks, and 
are transferred to the States, they will enable the 


. States to fufil their contracts with their creditors. 


Besides, when they are transferred to the States, 
the States beeome security for the banks; they be- 
come the depositories in fact,and may save the pub- 

If the money is never. to be repaid to 
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us, in the name of God let it go to the Siates, and 
do some good, whatever it may.” 

But, sir, though we are told these funds are una- 
yailable, yet we are at the same time told that the 
Government cannot get on witsout these funds, 
If the funds are unavailable, how will they enable the 
Government to get on? Now, sir, I freely confess 
that I cannot comprehend this alleged deficit in the 
Treasury. I, like other pumpkin-healed gentle- 
men on this floor, cannot understand the Secretary’s 
report. I figured upon its data until I threw down 
mý Slate’ in despair. But, sir, I have been struck 
with this singular spectacle—such an one, I venture 
to say, has never been exhibited before; it is a 

erfect commentary upon the misrule which has 

rought us to this scene of misery and distress. We 
see on onesie tne opposition toa man striving to 
demonstrate thatthe Government Aas fun 's and can 
puy its debts. And we seethe administration, onthe 
other side, those who were bound to see that the 
Treasury was not exhausted and the public eredit 
preserved, toa man, from the Secretary down, striving 
toprave that the Treasury in their hands, and under 
their sole superintendence, has suddenty, from an over- 
flowing state, become bankrupt !!. Sir, L call public 
attention tó this utter profligacy. I ask, 1 implore 
the people to consider this spectacle, to contrast it 
with scenes which transpired before their eyes but 
yesterday. A moment ago we had a surplus—the 
party boasted of our means—they claimed the 
credit of an unexampled prosperity; today, they 
come in to take the benefit of the insolvent law— 
they are ready to swear they have not, of all this 
surplus, left one dollar to pay our honest creditors ! 
Such is their effrontery; the case speaks. for itself, 
and I would speak to them. | Sir, I would say to 
them, you must quit. trading, you must give up the 
concerns of Government, you have proved your- 
selves incompetent from knavery or folly. “No 
man should trade on borrowed capital.” You have 
brought the Government to bankruptcy and borrow- 
ing; you have three years to wind up your affairs; 
we will give you that time in which to settle with 
the People; and then we require you to give up 
theit Government to safer and chonester hands, .Yes, 
sir, let us call to mind the scéne exhibited here in 
March last, when the Greatest and Best was retir- 
ing from office, and his successor was installed, 
-with his high approbation, under a‘solemn pledge 
to carry out his hallowed policy, big with national 
prosperity and grandear—when the flow of milk 
and honey was promised to the land—when gold 
was to glitter on our very streets—when the great 
chief and the little profegé were drawn on the frag- 
ments of the Constitution by four white borses, as 
the kings of old, the horses almost pawing down 
the crowd, and the crowd shouting hosannas to.their 
great benefactors. Sir, let us remember that scene 
in the est, portico of the. Capitol! All was well! 
The nation was prosperous and happy on the 4th ; 
day of March, 1837! Sir, J was a miserably. dis- 

contented man; the old chief had told us the same 
story in his last message; I joined issue with him; 

I was guilty of sacrilege for daring to deny hisstate- 

ments. He said the Treasury Department had 
been well conducted. Idrew Mr. Woodbury and 

Reuben, and the whole. pack, before a committee . 
of investigation ; they all swore that all was right— 
the deposite banks, the Treasury, the whole De- 
partment, all, all was safe and sound, Sir, look at 


r. Woodbury’s examination and the report-of the | 


committee last spring, as late as the third of March 
last; the delusion was kept up to the very instant 
of time, the 4th of March, the inauguration day, 
when the pet banks tumbled down one after another, 
like so many bricks on their ends in a row. 


Truly, truly, it may be said, sir, that the evil 
which General Jackson did lves after him. He 
was the most fortunate man that God ever permit- 
ted to riot in success, and to triumph over much 
ihat wasgood] He warred without ceasing against 
the Bank of the United Siates; he rendered it an 
odious monster, and killed it in the confidence of 
men; yet, all the time that he was in power and 
wielding that power against that institution, it Was 


fructifying the nation, sustaining exchange, main- : 
taining credit, asound. currency, regulating, in ai 
measare, excessive bank issues, meting out to labor, 
its reward, insuring. confidence in trade, keeping ; 
ptices steady. and advancing, and in every way: 


warding off the evil: day until after General Jaek- 


son’s term of office expired. . His monster lived to.. 


keep him. and his power and popularity alive, until 
twas too late to rebuke him for the mischiefs we 


. one day afer his political career ceased ! 


‘of extravagance; upon times:when,, instead of with- 


-warn the people, and they must be knaves. A 


now éndure. It: gavé-us’a seeming prosperity | 


which was all ascribed to General Jackson, and + 
verily his enemy was made to praise him. - Sir, it f 


was the most signal instance of good fortune in his | 
whole life, that the bank continued in existence un- 
til-within one year of the expiration of his reign, 
and that the effects of its death could not be felt un- 
tilone year after the expiration of its charter, and | 
Tt was 
wonderful in the coincidence of events... No: one 
thought that disorder would so soon arrive—it 
waited not a moment after Jackson ceased to be 
President. You. may look through his whole life, | 
Isay, to the cock-pit, the horse-race scenes, to his 
hair-breadth ’scapes in war, and to his glorious vic- 
tories, and not find a parallel instance of good luck 
with this. We were told that the bank would fall . 
like the oak in the forest, crushing every tender 
shrub in reach of its giant trunk’ and branches. 
Not so; itdied like a good man, quietly, and al- 
most in silent prayer. The earth shook not at its 
fall; and yet, in one year from that event, the cred- | 
it of the Government and the trade of the people 
are crushed. Sir, when it died, the arterial blood 
dried up; its bills of exchange, which it kept at the 
lowest rale in market, were that blood—it circulat- 
ed in the great arteries between the exporting and 
importing points—between northeast and southwest, 
New York and New Orleans. ‘The bank was your 
importing and exporting agent; the artery of inter- 
nal exchange was cut, and the nation now lies 
bleeding to death!. None of this happened, be- 
cause it could not, until after. Jackson ceased to 
reign. Now, oh! ye, the people, contrast the “last 
annual message of the Chief, and his farewell ad- 
dress,” with the first extraordinary message of his 
successor! Sir, the Administration either knew of 
all these results which we have witnessed, so rain- 
ous and disastrous, or they did not. They may 
take which horn of the dilemma they choose. If 
they did not see the operation of causes and the 
coming of events almost touching their noses— 
events which were predicted for years—events 
which have followed so suddenly upon, their boasts 
of prosperity, upon times when the Administration . 
party was for voting away millions for every species 


holding appropriations, they were making the most 
numerous. and extensive Government contracts— 
contracting away millions in a month—I will not 
be harsh; I will not say if they did not know and 
did not consider, they. must have been fools; or, if 
they saw and knew what was coming, they did not 


friend the other day said he would put forth horns 
upon them, and make the. beast complete! Twill 
not say they must be both-knaves and fools, but I do, 
say there hasbeen most shameful, wilful, blind, and 
gross mismanagement, and mal-administration; and 
if there be no hope of reform, all hope of beac 
ing the Government and its freedom. an purity 
must cease! Their great panacea, their deposite 
bank system has signally, wofally failed; it was 
recommended and defended but yesterday as the 
best substitute for the Bank of the United States; 
it was to supply exchange, and perform every finan- 
cial and commercial function; and we have seen, 
in a day, in what it has resulted. ‘Phey now re- 
commend another sovereign remedy, another king 
cure all, a sub-treasury system. Are they to be 
confided in? Are they and their plan not to be 
distrusted’? Are the people not sick of experiments? 
But, sir, this part oF the discussion I must reserve 
for the time when the sub-treasury system comes 
up; though Ido not believe it. will ever be present- 
ed, in good faith, to the decision and action of this 
house. 

To return to the subject of this bill. The chair- 
man of the Commitice of Ways and Means says 
the question is as to our ability to deposits, not to 
pay this fourth instalment. The amount of the in- 
statment is unquestionably in the deposite banks. 
If this, as Ifcontend, be a deposite only with. the 
States, it will not in the least diminish the funds in 
your Treasury. Sir, according to my construction 
of the deposite act of 1836, you may every day give 
thirty days’ notice, and call in the amounts allowed 
under the act, upon giving such notices. And, if 
this be to deposite merely with the States, the ob- 
jection to depositing the fourth instalment, urged 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pick- 
ens,) that if the fourth instalment should not be 
postponed the burdens of tax-paying people must 
be increased, vanishes. If a deposite merely, the 
money still remains jn the Treasury, and there will 


be no necessity for raising revenue o 
taxes. $ Da nce a pal ; 
But, if we will not postpone. the fourth: instal- 
ment, we are asked how we will relieve the Trea- 
sury, and furnish it with funds? We:xeply, sus- 
pend your enormous appropriations; stop your ex- 
travagant expenditures. e: are ianswered, that 
contracts have already been made. for: most of the 
appropriations... Sir, Ido nut ‘deli¢ve:the-factas- 
serted. The Secretary has been called:on- fora re- 
port of amounts contracted tor; he has not.yet-fur- 
nished the house with the information. : Have the 
departments all been striving to make contracis as 
fast as possible, and to an extent and amount: uti- 
heard of, in order to make out a deijiciency in the 
Treasury? Sir, I believe they have, and this of. it- 
self is a serious instance of mismanagement... Let 
the information come from the Secretary, and you 
will find millions uncontracted for. But, sir, be- 
fore the information comes, we will have acted on 
this bill. You rush your bills through the commit- 
tees, and in the house you will nol. wait a moment 
to obiain the light necessary for us to vote under- 
standingly. I uow see my: friend ever.-the way 
(Mr. Cushman) ready to move the previous ques- 
tion; when I am done, he will pop up like the 
striker in a piano forte. 

(Mr. Cushman here interposed.] : 

Mr. Wise. Sir, I did not know the gentleman 
had resigned his office. I mean to complain that 
just as we get a bill through, generally, the proper 
information comes in and is printed; and weare 
left afterwards to wonder how so many mistakes 
and so much mischief could have happened! This 
information now wanting is most important. "Who 
can answer how much of your enormous expendi- 
tures are contracted for? ; 

Sir, my friend from Tennessee has been- asked 
why he does not bring in a bill lo repeal appropria- 
tions? We answer that there is no necessity for 
such a bill, Sir, if you withhold means for all this 
extravagance, some of the appropriaiious must be 
expended by the Executive. The Secretary. him- 
selt tells us that he has taken the. responsibility..ot 
suspending fifteen millions. Why. cannot ‘he sus- 


ancreasing 


pend more? Does the gentleman from South Caro- 

ee (Mr. Ficken) desire the responsibility. to be 
taken off the shou 

‘he wish to see a scramble in this house between the 


ders of the Executive, and does 


different delegations who have favorite objects of 
expenditure, as to which shall be suspended? Does 
he desire to set us by the ears, to determine whether 
the reduction shall be made on harbors of New 
York or Ohio, or whether it shall be made on such 
objects as the exploring expedition? By the by, I 
would ask the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,) 
what has become of that beautiful project? I would 
inquire of that good old bachelor, the Secretary of 
the Navy, who studies botany, I'am told; how many 
vessels Captain Jones has at Norfolk; how long 
have they been there; in what state of preparation 
are they for sailing to the south pole; how much it 
will take yet to fit them for seat? Some ‘half of a 
million perhaps has been expended, and Captain 
Jones has not been enabled by the Department, I 
believe, to sail further than from the Norfolk navy. 
yard to Hampton roads* and back. I wonder if he 
met any of the South Sea Islanders! But the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. MeKay) tells us 
that all the ordinary appropriations are as small as 
those under the condemned Administration of the 
ostracised gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr 
Adams.) He saysthe enormous appropriations ar 
all “evlraordinary!? And, sir, verily they. are 
tis of their being extraordinary that we complain 
Sir, the gentleman shall not escape in that way 
Are extraordinary appropriations to be tolerate 
aimply because they are extraordinary? : I shoak 
think; sir, that would be the best reason for suspend 
ing them. And, in these very extraordinaty: times 
I should think Mr. Secretary would be very justifi 
able in suspending some of them. Heshould-knov 
the most proper objects of expenditure; and he shoul 
know best where the reduction should be made;. 
will insure it, sir, that He finds out very certainly 
if left to himself, how toget along without this pos! 
ponement of nine millions.to the States, and with 
out giving him, in addition, ten millions of Treat 
ury notes. 4 3 

But the gentleman from South. Carolina hr 
rather uned upon’ his old party associates in 4h 
opposition; and complains, if a bik to suspend a) 
propriations was brought in, the. national republ 
wor ete ae 

3 Captain Jones has since teld me be han Haver. got halo 
 Opensy Island. 
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cans would vole agaifist it, and-go, as they have 
ever gone, for the utmostexiravagance. Iam sorry, 
sir, the opposition, just at this crisis, has been: di- 
vided; a part of us, it seems, has gone. over to the. 
enemy—or the enemy, as the phrase is, has come 
over tothem. Sir, I know that I was side by side 
with the gentleman last spring, and both side by 
side wth national republicans, fighting manfully, 
shoulder to shoulder, to reform this Government. 
I expected to find that gentleman with us again. 
Is there a fear that the national republican camp 
‘is becoming ‘too strong—or, rather that the opposi- 
tion is becoming too strong too. fast ?—That our 
power is nottending in the rightdirection? I hope 
not sir; [hope not. I claim to be of the State rights 
party myself, and I am far from being ashamed 
to. uvite with nationals, or any party of men who 
` are at heart patriots, to pull down a rotten dynas- 
ty which has disgraced the Government and ruined 
the people, and which, as a party, transcends infi- 
‘ nitely; in principles and in practice, any Jatitudina- 
rion party which ever existed in this country. 
True, the nationals, when in power, did advocate 
and adopt systems of tariff and internal improve- - 
ment; but does the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens) find his company improved? Are 
not his new friends infinitely worse than his oid 
‘ones? Yes, sir, if the nationals contend for strong 
powers in a strong Federal Government, they place 
those powers. where they belong if they exist—they 
. balance them aud check them—they give them to 
the legisiative department—to kings, lords, and com- 
mons. But your patent Jackson-Van-Bnren party 
goes for the same powers, and even for stronger, in 
“the Government,” and “the Government,” is the 
king alone with them! All power they give to the 
Executive, and are now bent on transferring to the 
President, not only the custody and control of the 
public money, but the regulation of the value of 
money, and of the entire enrrency! Such isthe dif- 
ference between the gentieinan’s new friends and 
“his'old ones: Will his new friends not go for ex- 
travagant appropriations also? Does the gentle- 
man not remember the harbor-bill case, when the 
Van Buren party shows that its principles against 
internal improvements are exactly in proportion to 
its interests! [Here Mr. Wise related. the case of 
striking out the 30,000 dollar item from the harbor 
bill, &e.] Sir, the gentleman’s new friends are 
` worse in every point of view than his old. 


_. [Mr. ‘Pickens interposed. He had not taken 
company with any but the State rights party of 
South Carolina, The administration had come to 
hin.] s ; 

Mr.: Wase. I suppose, then, sir,the opposition has 
leftthe gentleman from South Carolina, for eertain- 
lv he was with us. My colleague from Virginia 
(Mr. Garland) is ina somewhat similar, thoagh 
Opposite, predicament, T'he administration has de/~ 
him. His the same thing, sir, as if he had let the 
adminisiration, They will tell him, that a man 
abandoned is. an abandoned man! Sir, it the gen- 
tleman does not follow the party-round every turn, 

. however short the angle, they will kill him ofi— 
shoot him asa deserter, just as soon as if he refused 
to follow them in a straight tine. 


But, sir, to my last objection to this bill. Ifyou 
demonstrate that Government cannot get along 


without ‘postponing this fourth instalment, I will 
no: vote for the bill. “Why? Because it is 2 part 

“ot a patching system, which violates all Scriptare. 
You are addmg new cloth to an old garment, and 
making the rent worse. Iam not for patching up 
the tattered garment of your Treasury. I want-a 
new garment entire. ‘lhe Government is able, I 
contend, to hide with a new suit its present naked- 
ness. Idesire totake up some measure for per- 
manent, radical relief. I know not what is to be 
the effect of these little detached bills. They ail 
through seem to be parts of one-great whole, which 
i dread. ; 

Tam afraid, sir, at every step, that Lam voting 
fora mammoth Treasury bank. J will support no 
bill for ihe relief of the Treasury until I know what 
is the general system of finance to be proposed. I 
do not believe that any such general system will be 
proposed in good faith. Ibelieve you tave called 
us to pass these bills to add to your power of mis- 
chief—to ‘appropriate millions more to that dis- 
graceful Florida war; and then you intend to pro 
rogne Parliament—to send us home. No, sir; I 
shall wait until- you propose your sub-treasury” 

<sseheme. Idesire:to join issue with the first mes- 
"Sage of the successor, as I did with the last message 
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of the predecessor. 1 desire to discuss whether 
this Goverment shall draw its: life-blood from the 
people, and then if the people are to be told that 
they have no right to demand of this Government 
relief! What relief? A grant of money? No! 
They deign not to come to you as beggars. They 
demand of you the discharge of duties, and the 
faithful exercise of trusts. They demand that you 
shall so exercise your legitimate powers, and dis- 
charge your Government duties, in collecting taxes, 
raising revenue, in paying your debts, in perform- 
ing ail your functions, that you shall not rnin and 
oppress them ; that you shall, in one word, so regu- 
late finance as not to destroy commerce! These 
issues and raore I desire to discuss on the sub- 
treasury bill; but.it will never come up. Some 
gentlemen will find themselves deceived; they 


should have taken bond and security that the ad- 


ministration meant to carry out its policy recom- 
mended before they committed themselves fully to 
it. I promise my friend (Mr. Pickens) that I will 
unite with him to have that scheme discussed and 
acted on, but 1 warn him that he is to.be left in the 
lurch. | ‘ 

. Sir, gentlemen.still harp upon the issue of bank 
or no bank. This only convinces me of the truth 
of my apprehensions, from the fact which I sce 
daily before my eyes.. Why does the administra- 
tion still, Falstaff like, pierce the thrice-smitten 
corpse of the monster, which now, like Lazarus, 
stinketh in the sepulchre? Why ‘press this issue 
on Congress? Sir, a friend wrote to me the other 
day, from Baltimore, inquiring, what would be 
done? I replied: nothing; because, at this time 
the administration has not the force to be willing, 
and not the willingness to be forced. I meant—to 
charter a national bank! The friends of that mea- 
sure—I man those who look to it in the end—will 
not now stand up to be knocked down; and why 
does the administration. insist on raising us up to 
wostrate us? Sir, is it not monstrous that, in times 
ike these, when we are convoked by the President 
himself to hea. national calamities and ‘diseases, 
when the Goverr.ment, we are told, is bankrupt, and 
the peopte are certainly suffering, the administra- 
tion itself should be proposing negative proposi- 
tions? Insteado! urging a billor resolution which 
will provide re'iei, that they should be pressing 
upon the time and attention of this short, called 
session, a resolution simply to condemn a measure 
which is net propose: as one which will not give 
relief? Was ever sucn a proposition before heard 


of? fs notthis mockery ~moclkery—cruel mockery’ 


of the public distress? And this too by the only 
true friends, the only true lovers of the people! By 
a party to which the people have been so kind, in- 
dulgent, and confiding, toa fault! GreatGod, sir, I 
am sick—I go to a physician—I cry for relief from 
sickening pain—I ask, what will cure me? He 
folds his arms, and, with sang froid, most mur- 
derously replies, “rhubarb will do no good; calomel 
is inexpedient!” He gives no cordial—applies no 
balm that will cure—but names numerous useless 
remedies that will not cure! Why do gentlemen 
not go through the whole catalogue of useless and 
inexpedient remedies, of negative propositions? 
Is the Bank of the United States the only inexpe- 
dient remedy? . If not, why name it alone? 

naming all inexpedient means we may arrive at 
what means «re expedient. But, sir, we are not 
thus to be trifled with and taunted by paltry poli- 
ticians. Wecery for relief!—relief!—a remedy !— 


speedy remedy !—the patient is now suffering, and’ 


requires immediate aid! Sir, to turn from grave 
to comie—the gentleman from New York reminds 
me of the wood-cutter, in the “hare story”? My 
friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) who has a 
wondrous penchant for anecdotes, thinks it the best 
story he ever beard: A sportsman. was pursuing 
his game, a rabbit, he came up witha wood-cutter: 
“ did you see a rabbit run this way?” “Hap “A 
rabbit 2” “Was it yellow?” “Yes.” “Had it large 
eyes?” “Yes.” “Did you see it? “Long ears?” 
“Oh, ves!” “ Did you see it? “Had it a white 
tail?” “Yes, did you see it?” “Did it jump when 
itrun?” “Yes.” “Had it a white tail?” “Yes! do 
tell me, did you see it?” “No—a—lI never seed jt!” 
So, sir, we have been chasing a remedy, like the 
sportsman the rabbit, and, coming up with the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, we 
ask him if he has seen it. ` After describing the 


-very thing wanted himself-~he says, “no, I never 


seed it!” Yes, sir, he and his pafty have seen it: 
‘they know very well what it is like; it has.all-the 
ear marke: of the Bank of the United. States; ‘and: 


gladly, gladly would they take that remedy, and 
acknowledge it as their own, ifthey dared. By this 
negative proposition they have put out “a feeler,” 
to ascertain whether they dare. Is such a party to 
be trusted by the people ? eee 

Sir, we were told by my colleague from Virginia, 
(Mr. Jones,) that the legislation of Congress has 
worked injuriously to the south; he cited the tariff 
and the bank. Sir, I deny that the bank ever inju- 
red the south. At the proper time Iam ready to 
argue that proposition with my colleague. I admit 
that the north has derived the most benefit, but I 
deny that the south has sustained the least injury, 
from the credit system. They have, by all means, 
internat, improvements and every encouragement 
of trade, enlarged their capacities for receiving the 
benefits of the credit system. We have been wait- 
ing for the waters of the stream to pass on before 
we cross over. Wehave been backward and tar- 
dy in improvements; they have built cities and 
brought to them western worlds for a back coun- 
try. We have always regarded the agricultural 
as inimical to the commercial and trading interests; 
the north has always treated them as mutually de- 
pendent and identical. We have practised upon 
the theory that we must have capital before we have 
trade; they have reversed the maxim, and saidthey 
must trade before they have capital, and internal 
improvements before they can have either! The 
credit system makes them rich, it is true, without 
making us poor. And let me ask my colleague, if 
legislation by Congress has injured the south, what 
has £xecutive legislation done for the south? Ad- 
mitting that the north ismost benefited by the cre- 
dit system, yet what of the converse? What has 
the destruction of the credit system done for the 
south? Upon what section has the loss fallen? The 
Executive war upon the credit system has cost the 
south this year forty millions on cotton! The curse 
has fallen on us, as it ever will when credit is im- 
paired. The northern manufacturer may stop his 
loom, the northern merchant cease to import, but 
the cotton is growing, or in bale, and is sure to be 
under the dead-fall of the money market. The ex- 
periment Las cost the south more than ever the 
justly odious tariff did. Yet, sir, my colleague still 
urges another experiment. He says our Govern- 
ment is but an experiment, and one yet destined to 
make despots tremble on their thrones. . Sir, let me 
warn my colleague if the party goes on experiment- 
ing, experimenting as they have been experiment- 
ing for the last four years, they will place a money 
despot on our Executive throne, whose political and 
purse power will make the liberties of this country 
tremble and totter from their base! . He may go on, 
and go on accumulating these immense revenue 
powers in the hands of the President, he may de- 
nounce a United States Bank as inimical to civil 
liberty, and then think to secure that very liberty 
by a Treasury Bank; but if the folly of his course 
isnot eventually demonstrated in tears and in blood, 
I will confess that my present alarms and dreadful 
apprehensions of a moneyed despotism have been 
causeless and senseless. Sir, these experiments 
will seat a despot firm fixed on his throne; if you 
part with your money power, you can never re- 
claim it. You will arm power with the power of 
retaining power. Itrust in God gentlemen do not 
mean to carry out their schemes. The President 
very meekly disclaims, voluntarily disclaims, his 
Cesar-like aversion to putting on the. imperial 
purple and the crown—to assuming this awfal 
money power; and I do fervently pray that the 
people will be still more disinclined to yield than 
he is to take upon himself this tremendous union of 
the money with the political power of the Govern- 
ment! i 


Notr.—Below is the letter furnished by Mr. CAMBRELENG. 


New York, May 10, 1937. 

My Dear Sr: I have just learned that some of our friends 
d heard the Bank Commissioners named) were to go to Albany 
this afternoon to get the legislature to suspend or repeal that 
part of our bank law relating to the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Such a measure, it seems to me, would be badin every 
point of view. The bank party have inflicted upen them» 
selves as a party a fatal blow, and have established a commer- 
cial precedent, which, "if sanctioned in fany manner by the Ie- 
gislature, will lead to a suspension of specie payments at the 
commencement of every pressnre, which would be very differ- 
ent in its effects from that which has now occurred, after credit, 
prices, banking, and every kind of trade are reduced so low that 


_ ourcity bank paper and ‘specie are nearly on a par for all the 


purposes of trade. 
Very truly, yours, 
C. ©. CAMBREL 
A. €. Fracs, Bsq. i LENG, 


Sept. 1837. 
25th Conca....1st SESS. 


SPEECH OF MR. CUSHING, 


Or Massacuuserts. 

In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837— 
On the Message of the President of the United 
States, at the opening of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress. ? 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the state of the 
-Union generally, and particularly the bill from the 
Senate postponing the fourth instalment of the 
surplus revenue to be deposited with the States— 

Mr. CUSHING addressed the committee sub- 
stantially as follows: ; 

Mr. Chairman: I am not prepared to vote for 
this bill. Various reasons for opposing it have 
been adduced by different gentlemen, in many of 
whose arguments I concur. . I have another rea- 
son, particular to myself. 

The clauses of the deposite act, which appertain 
to the present question, seem to me to possess all 
the features of a contract. It provides that the 
whole surplus revenue of the United States, beyond 
a certain sum which may be in the Treasury ona 
certain day, shall be deposited with the several 
States; which deposite the States are to keep safely, 
and to pay back to the United States, whenever the 
same shall be called for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in a prescribed time and mode, and on 
the happening of a given contingency. Here, it 
seems to me, is a contract in honor; and,-so far as 
there can be a contract between the United States 
and the several States, a contract in law; there be- 
ing reciprocal engagements, for a valuable consi- 
deration on both sides. It is, at any rate, a quasi- 
contract. They, who impugn this view of the 
question, argue on the supposition that the act, 
performed or to be performed, by the United 
States, is an inchoate gift of money to the States. 
Not so. . It is a ‘contract of deposite; and that con- 
tract is consummated and made perfect on the 
formal reception of any instalment of the deposite 
by the States, : i ` 

Now, entertaining this view of the transaction, 
I am asked by the Administration. to come forward 
and bresk this contract. True—a contract made 
by the Government of the United States can not be 
enforced in law. Does that make it either honest 
or honorable for the United States to take advan- 
tage of its power, and violate its pledged faith? I 
refuse to participate in any such breach of faith. 

But further. The Administration solicits Con- 
gress to step in between the United States and the 
States as a volunteer, and to violate a contract, as 
the means of- helping the Administration out of 
difficulties, into which its own madness and folly 
have wilfully sunk it, and which press equally 
upon the Government and the people. 
of the measure is to relieve the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the responsibility of acting in this 
matter, as he has the power to do. Let him act. 
I will not go out of my way to interpose in this 
between the Executive and the several States, until 
the Administration appeals to me in the right 
spirit. This it has not done.. The Executive 
comes to us with-a pew doctrine, which is echoed 
by his friends in this House, namely, that the 
American Government is not to exert itself for the 
relief of the American people. Very well. If this 
be your policy, I, as representing the people, will 
not exert myself for the relief of your Adminis- 
tration. 

Let me re-state the question. The doctrine of 
the Executive is, in short, that, in their mutual 
relations towards eaeh other, all the Government 
has to do is to be supported by the people, and all 
the people have to do is to support the Govern- 
meat. Now I say that, under such circumstances, 
for an Administration professing such tenets, I 
will do just that which my public duty to the country 
requires, and no more. | will, if the public neces- 
sitigs require it, vote for its Treasury note bill, that 
‘is, grant it a loan, not for the sake of the Adminis- 
tration, but for the sake of the public creditors to 
whom the money is or will be due, and of the 
Government as such, which must not be allowed 
to suffer, whatever may be the faults of the Ad- 
ministration. . But I will not, as a member of 
Congress, volunteer to take on my own shoulders 
the responsibility of revoking or withholding the 


The object’ 


i 
i 


‘States. 


> 
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surplus revenue from the States, in order to lighten 


‘the burden of responsibility, which the existing 
` law imposes on the Secretary of the Treasury. Let 


him untangle his own snarl. I will not raise a 
finger to doit. The Administration has got itself 
and the people into these desperate straits. It now 
proposes to cut loose from the people, and aban- 
don them to their fate; but ask of us, the House 
of the people, to take upon us the propitiation for 
its sins ; and to do this, by the violation of a con- 
tract between the Federal Government and the 
I will not do it. f 

Sir, I submit these brief remarks, on this partic- 
ular bill, by way of preface to the more extended 
line of argument, which I am about to pursue. 

This debate, like others in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, has been rather 
unequal in character. Some gentlemen have con- 
fined themselves to the bill; others have taken a 
wider range. The course of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means, who reported the bill, has been 
worthy of note. They have introduced into this 
House a series cf remarkable measures, deeply 
affecting the public interest; but they have sub- 
mitted no report, or other formal exposition of the 
subject. ‘They leave nothing on the record justifi- 
catory of the measures they propose. I understand 
this. -I see the art of it. Their argument is the 
general system of the administration in the present 
contingency, as unfolded by the President in his 
Message. That committee came here with the ad- 
vantage of a case made out for them by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Their case has not been 
fully met by the opposition. So far as regards the 
general policy of the administraticn, of which this 
is a part, a link in the chain, it has not yet been 
argued in detail. This 1 mean to attempt. 

Intimations have been thrown out concerning 
the necessities of the Government, as a reason for 
hurrying on this bill. Ireply, that this bill does 
not give money to the Government. Nota dollar. 
If the Government is in urgent want of money, let 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means bring forward his loan bill, and have it 
passed. , It is not my fault that he keeps this bill 
in advance of the others, And if he does, he 
must bear the responsibility of the consequences. 
We came here, expecting to be gagged in the 
House ; and, for aught I know, to be gouged under 
the gag; but, in Committee of the Whole on the 
Union, we will not be choked off, by any such 
management, from discussing the state of the 
Union. 

It was the original usage to reply to the commu- 
nication of the President at the opening of Con- 
gress. That coursehas been discontinued; and 
the consequence is, that political discussion can 
take place only in connection with bills or resolu- 
tions in themselves of limited scope. But there is 
no want of pertinency in such discussions here. 
The Message is confined to one subject. That 
subject is the party-point, and at the same time the 
business-point, of all the existing agitation of the 
country. And I propose, on this occasion, to en- 
ter into a full examination of the Message. 

The President himself invites thus. He says 
that the subject ‘deserves a full and fair exami- 
nation, and can not fail to be benefited by a dispas- 
sionate comparison of opinions.” In undertaking 
this, I design to discuss the Message fairly, as a 
mere State paper, and in the spirit of proper re- 
spect and courtesy due to the Chief Magistrate. 
It is a well digested, carefully written, argumenta- 
tive document, promulgating and advocating certain 
opinions. The other side should be heard; and 
this can be done only by subjecting the Message to 
scrutiny, and discussing it directly, as well in as 
out of Congress. 


CONVOCATION OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an extraordinary session 
of Congress. We are called here by the procla- 
mation of the President, induced by great and 
weighty considerations. Nay, he deems the cir- 
cumstances of the time so remarkable, that, in the 
Message he recommends, I will notsay commands, 
Congress to attend to nothing else. He withholds 
from us information as to all other departments of 
the public business. "What are these “ considera- 
tions,” as developed in the Message? They are, 
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1, The alleged inability of the Executive to car- , 


v ry into effect the provisions of the deposite act, so 


far as respects the public deposites, in- consequence . 
of the suspension. of cash payments.by the banks. ©; 
2. The apprehension of a diminished or. defi- ` 
cient revenue, and consequent embarrassment: of 
the Treasury. 2 ar 

3. The question of the time of forbearance to be 
conceded to the debtors of the Government: ` 

4. The liability of Government’ to -éncounter 
difficulties in the payment of the fourth instalment 
of the surplus revenue engaged to thé States. 

These are, in substance, the special inducements 
assigned for the convocation of Congress, The 
public distress of the country is not stated as one 
ofthem. The Fresident does, indeed, barely hint 
at this, in saying that he was desirous ‘to enable us 
to exercise our “full constitutional powers for the 
relief of the country.” Wherein does the country 
need relief? This we are not told. We are in- 
strncted as to the difficulties of ‘the Government, 
We are not instructed as to the prostration of the 
active business of the country, the bankruptcy of 
its merchants, the embarrassments of its banks, 
the cessation of manufactures, the stagnation of 
trade, the fall of ovr staples, the universal dis- 
tress and alarm which pervade the commercial in: 
terests of the whole’ Union. The difficulties of the 
country and. of the people are not so much as the 
subject of a suggestion. The Government is to ‘be 
taken care of, as if it were a foreign conqueror, 
revelling at free quarters in the heart of a van- 
quished nation, but nothing, absolutely nothing, is 
to be done for the general relief of the people. 

The Executive cannot find specie-paying banks 
to receive the public deposites. Well, could he 
from May to September, four months? ‘If he could 
regulate the deposites for that time, why not three 
months longer, until December? Especially, if 
there is no revenue. Especially, if Congress is to 
do, what the President recommends, leave the 
whole public treasure in the very hands of the. 
Executive. aioe Het, e 

A deficit in the Treasury? Very well. What 
is the remedy? Draw on the surplus revenue? It 
is all subject by law to the call of the Secretary, 
Issue Treasury drafts? The Executive has done 
it already, without the aid of Congress. 

Forbearance to the public debtors? If the | 
Executive could extend their obligations, first to 
September, and then to October, it can do so until 
December. 

Specie payments? The Message does not re- 
commend any thing for the ‘public relief, in this 
respect, either of the country or of, the banks,.un- 
less it be a special bankrupt law for the demoliticn 
of corporations, a measure not of relief, but oftad- ` 
ditional distress. cee 


Thus, comparing the alleged inducements with 
the remedies proposed, there would seeem to. be 
little reason for an extra session of Congress., 
We might as well be at home. The difficulties 
propounded to us are Executive difficulties, for the 
Exeentive to worry along with; the ordinary draw- 
backs on the enjoyment of place and power. Is it 
not paltering with Congress to tell us only of the 
difficulties of the Executive? Is it not a mockery 
of the sufferings of the people? I say, either Con- 
gress should not have been convoked, or, if con- 
voked, something should have been proposed for 
the substantial relief of the country, rather than 
exclusively of the Government. 


Sir, the secret, the true secret of the extra session +. 
of Congress, is, in my judgment, the bankrupt con- | 
dition of the Treasury. Eut this, the Administra» | / 
tion, which has lauded itself so extravagantly on / 
the discharge of the national debt, this the Admi- | 
nistration shrank from looking frankly in the face, - 
and avowing to the people. Accordingly, what + 
do we now see? Why, we are daily goaded into ` 
the hurrying forward of this bill, by the allegation 
that the Treasury is empty. Yet the Administra- 
tion, instead of manfully meeting the contingeney, ` 
by asking for dá loan, asks us to pass a Treasury 
Note Bill. ‘What are these ten millions of Treasury : 
notes? Nething more or less, in plain English, © 
than a NATIONAL DEBT, a Government loan, and, if” 
issued without interest, a Government loan in that. 
worst possible form——old Continental paper money. 
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Glory to the gold-currency men who have plunged 
themselves. into the quagmire of a Government 


. paper money system,iand in the first year of the 


administration of President Van Buren, exhibit to 
us a bankrupt Treasury, to be relieved only by 
contracting a national debt! 


s PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does the President pro- 
pose nothing for ‘the relief of the people in their 
overwhelming distress, but he proceeds to speak of 
the public. difficulties as “the revulsion through 
which we have just passed.” Is it a revulsion 
through which we have passed? Is the Govern- 
ment at ease? Have the banks resumed cash 
payments? Has the exportation of specie ceased ? 
Has trade, revived? . Has cotton regained iis. old 
price? Are the mauufactures and the commerce 
of the country restored to their former prosperous 
activity? If not, why are we told that it is a 
revulsion which we have passed through ? 

Let us look into this revulsion. . It is now Sep- 
tember. On the 4th day of March last, only six 
months ago,.the late President of the United States, 
in language of seemingly well-grounded self-gratu- 
lation, ; told us, in his Farewell ‘Address, of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the United States. How 
stand things now? Beginning with insolvencies 
among the merchants, and proceeding to the stop- 

age of spécie payments by the banks, the country 
as gone through a series of commercial and finan- 
cial disasters unexampled in the time of peace, 
in ‘the history of this or any other nation, until we 
re brought here, to, be told by the Secretary of the 
Treastity that the Government of the United States, 
which at the beginning of the year possessed a 
clear stirplus treasure of forty-two millions, is now 
utterly destitute of funds, and can not get on with- 
out a breach of contract with the States, and the 
issue of ten millions of paper. money to meet the 
daily exigencies of the Treasury. 

Such are the facts on the face of things. Now 
what, in the first place, are the causes of all this, 
so etaborately expounded in the Message ? 


_ CAUSES OF PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

The | President says, and E believe him, that in 
spite..of. the passions and conflicts. of party,” 
these ‘causes can not fail.to be fairly understood, 
sooner:or later, They will be. They can not be 
disguised now, from any one who chooses to see. 
How. does the President himself explain the mat- 
ter? 

His exposition is remarkable. Chiefly “ over- 
action in all the departments of business,” stimu- 
lated by “excessive issues of bank paper,” and 
by other facilities of credit, and bringing in its 
train-the evils of specntation and extravagance: 
this “ over-action,” aggravated in its effects by the 
great conflagration in New York, the transfer of 
the public depasites under the deposite act, and the 
conduct of the Bank of England. 


* Over-action” in business, then, produced by 


` excess of bank issues, that is the cause, upon the 


. 16 457 millions. 


showing of the President. Now T do hot under- 
také to “adopt the President's explanation as wholly 
true 5, for if the. question of “over-action’’. were 
examined on.its own proper merits, it would be 
perceived not tobe so plain a matier. But Largue 
upon the premises presented tw me by the Presi- 
dent “ Over-action,” we assume, if you will, as 
the immediate cause of the exisiing financial and 
commercial disorders of the United States. Then 
what is the cause of the cause? The causa causans? 
For the President himself tells us of “ ANTECEDENT 
causes.” And what are these antecedent causes? 
How came the bank‘issues to be excessive? Tu 
talk of ovcr-action and to stop there, is only telling 
half the facts. A magazine is blown up. Yoa 
say it is by an explosion of gunpowder.” Be it so. 
I-demand—who laid the train? Who applied the 
match? What produceq this “ over-action?? ` 
Every body knows 
he is tao, wise aman ‘to deny, the real facts of the 
case, "The Message tells us that, in the two years 
from I834 to 1836, bank capital in the United 
States increased: From 200 to 241 millions, notes in 


circulation from. 95 to.140, and discounts ‘from 324. 
what induced this rapid- 


Now, 
augmentation of bank capital, bank issues, and 


s; the President himself knows, : 


bank discounts? Fer these are the evils which 
constitute the burden of the Message. 

Tt is all matter of unquestionable history. The 
“fact is notorious, that the increase of bank capital 

.. began simultaneously with the indication of a dis- 
~ position on the part ofthe late President to obstruct 
'i the recharter of the Bank of the United States. 

; Bank capital went on augmenting alongside of the 

“removal of the deposites and the progress of the 
Executive war against the bank. In 1811, the 
number of State banks was eighty-eight, with a 
capital of $42,610,601; in 1816, the number had 
risen to two hundred and forty-six, with a capital 
of $89,822,422. In 1830, the number was three 
hundred and twenty-nine, wih a capital of $110,- 
192,268; in 1837, the number (branches included) 
was eight hundred and twenty-three, with a capital 
of 378,421,168, (Ex. Doc. 1836-7, no. 65, p. 208.) 
In the long period from the foundation of the Go- 
vernment to the beginning of the last administra- 
tion, the whole number cf banks created was less, 
in the proportion of 329 to 494, with capitals less, 
in the proportion of $110,192,268 to $268,228,900, 
than were created in the seven years of that admi- 
nistration. Nor is this a mere casual coincidence 
of facts. They belong to each other as cause and 
effect. That this augmentation of bank capital 
was occasioned, or atleast accelerated, by theadver- 
sary action of the late President against the United 
States Bank, is a thing beyond dispute. It was 
done professedly to supply the vacuum in the mo- 
ney market anticipated to follow the death of that 
bank. It was urged as necessary to the snecess 
of the late President’s policy. Rival institutions 
sprang up under the auspices of his “experiment,” 
in the expectation of advantage from the Govern- 
ment deposites, which were even begged as a party 
boon by minions of the administration. 

Not only do we know this to be'so, looking 
back upon the past in the certainty of actual ex- 
perience, but the progress of events was distinctly 
foreseen at the time, and the result unerringly 
predicted by the great men who opposed the wild 
schemes of the late President. In the debates of 
that day, Mr. Webster said: “ Under a pretence 
of a design to return to a currency which shall 
be all specie, we are likely to have a currency in 
which there shall be no specie at all. We are in 
danger of being overwhelmed with irredeemable 
paper, mere paper, representing, not gold and sil- 
ver; no, sir, representing nothing but broken pro- 
mises, bad faith, bankrupt corporations, cheated 
creditors and a ruined people.” Mr. Binney said: 
t The project of the Seeretary of the Treasury 
astonishes me; it has astonished the country. # * 
It is the clearly avowed design to bring a second 
time upon this land the curse of an unregulated, 
uncontrolled State bank paper currency. * * * 
If the project shall be successful, we are again to 
see the paper missiles shooting in every direction 
through the country, a derangement of all values, 

| depreciated circulation, œ suspension of specie pay- 
ments, then a further extension of the same detes- 
table paper, a still greater depreciation, with 
‘failures of traders and failures of banks in its 
train.” Mr. Apams said: “ Your President has 
i usurped legislative power. He has laid his hands 
jupon your treasure: he has seized it, and now 
wields itas a weapon of power to himself, and of 
“plunder to his partisans. “* * * His chosen 
State banks are to be his depositeries, and engines 
to restore a metallic currency. “With what intuitive 
[sagacity are the means adapted to the end! Sir, his 
į Siate banks would hurl the nation—they are already 
hurling it—into universal bankruptcy. His hand 
must be stayed, or the nation is undone.” 

All these, and similar predictions, were. scoffed 
at by the friends of the administration at the time, 
as panic speeches. How strikingly have they been 
verified by the event! 

That the administration is exclusively responsible 
for these disasters, Ido not contend. Other causes 
may have contribuied, and doubtless did, to the 
same end. But this I do say, that whatever ten- 
dency there may have been to improvident-speeu- 
lation, and to. excessive creation of bank capital, 
was fostered and aggravated by the action of the 
administration. It fed and. fanned -the flame: it 
forced-on that monstrous expahsion, which has ier- 


, PERIMENT?” 


course of trade, it belonged, 


_ crisis. 


minated in the present crash. Who can forget the 
late President’s self-satisfied addiction to his “ Ex- 
With what headlong rashness he 
assumed ‘the responsibility” of the disastrous 
consequences, which he was warned would ensue 
upon it? Or the blindfold recklessless of coming 
events, under the influence of which, in his farewell 
address, he spoke of his “ humble efforts” to im- 
prove the currency of the United States? 

But the direct warfare of the administration. 
against the bank was not the. only particular in’ 


. which it served to bring on the existing state of 


things. Iam well pers suaded that the removal of 


| the public deposites from the Atlantic States, where 


the money had been collected, and where, in the’ 
and its transfer to 
State banks in the West, to. be there discounted 
upon, was partly instrumental in producing the 
fever of speculation in public lands, which the late 
President thought it necessary to check by the 
Specie circular, and it was the unexampled demand 
for public lands which filled the Treasury with u 
surplus, for the revenue from customs alone has 
held an average of about twenty millions annually 
for twenty years, and has not equalled the expendi- 
tures of the Government, 

The importations of gold by the direction of the 
Executive were also pernicious every way. Being 
forced importations, contrary to the current of trade, 
they increased our foreign debt, and so contributed 
to raise exchange, and te depress our staples. So 
far from diminishing the paper circulation of the 
country, as it was fancied the operation would do, 
it increased the amount, by merely serving to en- 
large the basis of bank-issues, instead of taking’ 
their place. ` It contributed to alarm the capitalists 
of Great Britain, and to produce that panic action 
of the Bank of England, to which the President 
justly refers as one of the immediate causes of our 
commercial embarrassments. 

Another of the conspiring acts of the Admini- 
stration has been its loud cry against banks and 
bank paper; the clamor of its presses and its public 
men against merchants; their attempts to band the 
poor against the rich, and to strike down every form 
of the investments of property; their schemes for 
the overthrow of charters; all the radicalism and 
jacobinical projects óf disorganization, which are 
so rife at this time, to the discouragement of that 
confidence between man and man, and that trust 
in the stability of business, which are the very 
life-blood of commercial prosperity. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Sir, I do not justify, in any respect, the conduct 
of the Bank of England in this affair. That còm- 
pany had a direct agency in producing the present 
England tempts us to buy, to incur a debt 
on the credit of our crop, and then all at once ab- 


Tuptly cuts off that credit, and so strikes down the 


price of our staples to a degree which deprives us 
of our ability to pay. This, I admit, was iniqui- 
tous, if done with sinister motives, and was unwise 
and impolitic in every point of view. The Bank 
of England, it may be, ina moment of panic, ex- 
ploded the bubble. But who blew up the bubble? 
Who caused that panic? 

The Bank of England saw the Executive of the 

United States embarked ina mad scheme to over- 
turn the credit system of this country, and to drive 
us back into a specie currency. To accomplish 
this, the Executive was causing the indemnities due 
the United States from France and Naples: to be 
remitted in cash. Meanwhile the United States 
had passed a law, in prosecution of the same policy; 
changing the relative value of gold and silver. 
Previously, silver bearing a higher tegal value in 
the United States, relatively to ) gold, than itdid in 
Great Britain, was the practical stan’ lard of value 
in this country; and the importation of it did not 
injuriously affect thè money market of England, 
or the trade relations between England and. the 
United States. We had in fact, each a separate 
and distinct specie basis for our respective paper cir- 
ealations; she gold: and we silver. . Our late law, 
changing the value of gold, reversed the old state 
of things, and rendered the bank and business 
paper of each country more indissolubly connected 
with that of the other than ever, and subject to 
precisely the same Atictuations. ° When, therefore; 
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the Bank of England saw all these things, especi- 
ally the crowning’ act cf the Specie ~ circular, and 
perceived that its cash was rapidly flowing out for 
exportation to the United States, it very naturally 
! þecame alarmed for its own safety, and thereupon 
‘adopted, precipitatély and inconsiderately, injudi- 
cious measures of self-defence: 
CONDITION OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Without dwelling upon these and other pertinent . 


considerations, I proceed toa part of the Message 
which seems to me singularly inaccurate in its 
facts and deductions. 
that the existing evils are ascribable to the acts of 
the Government, the President proceeds to say 
that “evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, have 
been experienced in Great Britain, on the conti- 
nent, and, indeed, throughout the commercial 
world. ThisI confidently deny. I challenge ary 
gentleman to produce proofs of the existence of 
similar evils any where else in the world at the 
present time. 

What are these evils? The President produces 
no specifications of facts out of Great Britain; and 
well he might not; for as the bug-bear of the day is 
“bank paper,” he could not venture to suggest any 
excess of this.on the continent of Europe, or among 
the semi-barbarian communities of Asia and 
Africa. The commerce of the world is, as it were, 
a great lake. The water, disturbed at one point, 
is gradually disturbed at every point. There can 
not fail to be uneasiness in Europe—nay, in the 
remotest India, when the vast commerce of the 
United States is shaken to its foundations. I con- 
cede to the President, for the sake of a fair view of 
the whole case, that recently, very . recently, 
there have been commercial embarrassments 
in parts of Europe and Asia. But these em- 
barrassments have been limited in scope, and 
comparatively trivial in amount, as. every mer- 


chant in the United States knows; they have been | 


the direct consequence. of- the derangement'of our 
own trade, to which they have chiefly been con- 
finéd; and they have not constituted: a state of facts 
in any degree corresponding to that which now ex- 
ists in the United States. 

Now, for Great Britain. What are the evils, 
the “similar evils,” existing there? Are the domes- 
tic exchanges in England all in confusion? Fs the 
foreign exchange between her and us against her? 
Does she oweus a commercial debt which she can not 
pay? Have her banks universally, orany of them, 
suspended cash payments? Are there any wide- 
spread bankruptcies among her merchants? Is the 
island flooded with a depreciated, unequal, irre- 
deemable paper currency? Has- her treasury, in 
the space of six months, passed from redundancy to 
insolvency?. Not at all. None of these things 
have occurred in Great Britain, Itis a delusion 
to imagine it. 

But, says the President, “a reference to the 
amount” of paper credit issues in Great Britain, 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, “will show 
an augmentation of the paper currency there, as 
much disproportioned to the real wants of trade, as 
in the United States.” I am constrained, with all 
due respect to the President, to say, that such a 
reference will not show any such. analogy. ` It is, 


however, a remarkable fact, and gentlemen are- 


welcome to the benefit of it, that, during the last 
few years, there has been a bank controversy in 
England, not wholly unlike to. the contemporane- 
ous bank controversy in this country, between the 
friends of the Bank of England and the friends of 
provincial banks, which has led to the multiplica- 
tion of the latter, and has tempted the latter into 
errors, somewhat analagous in nature, but nowise 
analagous in degree, to those committed by the 
banks in some of the different States of the 
Union. ` hy. 

But as for “ similar evils” in Great Britain, as 
compared with the United States, there is no such 
thing. Commercial embarrassments have been 
chiefly in the American trade, and have reached 
other departments of business only by the usual 
sympathy of all the commercial operations of a 
great-mart like London. Morieyis-at this moment 
a drog theres And it is a most extraotdinary pro- 
position te speak, asthe President does, of there 
having béeh in both countries “ nearly the same 


To escape the conclusion” 


overwhelming catastrophe.” ‘ihe British Govern- 
ment will smile at this. With all imaginable gra- 
vity and simplicity the Message proceeds to say, 
that “The most material difference between the 
results in- the two countries bas only been, that, 
with us, there has also occurred an extensive: de- 


rangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal and 


State Governments, occasioned -by the suspension 


of specie payments by the banks.” As if he had 
said: here are two men equally sick, with only this 
material difference, that one has scratched his fin- 


: ger, and the other is in a coilapse of cholera. 


OBJECTS FOR CONGRESS. 

Having thus endeavored, with what success the 
committee will judge, to shift from the shoulders of 
the administration that “ responsibility” for exist- 
ing facts which the late President had assumed for 


it in advance, and which it must now be content . 


to bear, the Message proceeds to designate the ob- 
jects calling for our immediate attention, in these 
words: 


“They are, to regulate by law the safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public moneys; to designate the funds to be 


received and paid by the Government; to enable the Treasury’ 


to meet promptly every demand upon it; to prescribe the terms 
of indulgence, atid the mode of settlement to be adopted, as well 
in collecting from individuals the revenue that has accrued, as 
in withdrawing it from former depositories; and to devise and 
adopt such further measures, within the constitutional compe- 
tency of Congress, as will be best calculated to revive the enter- 
prise, and to promote the prosperity of the country.” 

All the objects specifically mentioned, you per- 
ceive, are in aid of the Government. Even the 
indulgence to the public debtors is of the same de- 
scription; for it is impossible for the merchants and 
banks to obtain all at once the requisite cash to 
pay their bonds and deposites; and to drive them, 
is to deprive the Government of the whole debt, 
Measures “ to revive the enterprise and to promote 
the prosperity of the country,” are impliedly ad- 
mitted as things to be considered by us; but no such 
measures are specified or recommended. 

Conscious of the disappointment which the people 
must experience when they came to see this, the 
President abruptly proceeds to discuss the various 
means of carrying on the business. of the Treasury, 
and incidentally the effects of each upon the com- 
merce of the country. — i : 

He begins, by alleging that a desire exists among 
the people of the United States to separate the fiscal 
operations of the Government from those of indivi- 
duals or corporations. Whether such a separation 
is really desirable, whether it be practicable, and, 
if so, how to be effected, and what the thing really 
is, I shall consider hereafter in connection with an- 
other part of the Message. ` 

NATIONAL BANK AND POPULAR WILL. 

He then starts wiih the proposition that ‘to cre- 
ate a national bank, as a fiscal agent, would be to 
disregard the popular will twice solemnly and une- 


be “deliberately fixed.” i S 
Twice, we are told, has the popular will so- 
lemnly condemned a national bank. It has done 
so, first, in 1811; and a second time, in 1834. 
Let us examine these two decrees of condemnation. 
In 1811, Congress refused to renew the charter 
of the first United States Bank. The “popular 


“will” chose to try the “experiment” of State banks, 


How did the “experiment” work? It commenced 
with a great multiplication of banks. Between 
1791 and 1811, twenty years, the period of the 
existence of the old bank, the number of banks 
had increased from 11 to 88, and the amount of 
capital from $8,935,000 to $42,610,601. Between 
1811 and 1816, five years, banks increased in 
number from 88 to. 246, and, in capitals, from 
$42,610,601 to $89,822,422. (Ex. Doc. 1836-7, 
No. 65, p. 208. The experiment marched on, with 
suspension of specie payments, floods of paper 
trash, tender laws, relief laws, commercial revul- 
sions, and all but revolution, in its train, and 


“wound up in 1816 with a new bank of thirty-five 


in lieu of ten millions capital. i f 

Again. The bank of 1791 expired in 1811. 
The question of renewal was a party question. 
The renewa! was opposcd by the democratic repub- 
lican party, and lost in the louse by a majority of 
one vote, and in the Senate by the casting vote of 
the Viee President. In three years, the circulating 
medium was disordered, the finances deranged, 
and the public credit impaired to such an extent 


quivocally expressed;” which will, he considers to | 


| that the very same party, becoming sensible ‘of its” 


error, came forward magnanimouily, and. itself 
proposed and. carried through the act’ chartering: 
the second. United States Baok. It was’ even a 
cabinet measure,- introduced by the Secretary of- 
the Treasury, carried twice by a decisrve majority” 
of the democratic party, and finally approved by 
Mr. Madison. Never did any set of public. men: 
make á more solemn recantation of a political `. 
error than they did, in abjuring their party hastility ~ 
to a national bank. So much for the first con- 
demnation. : 

The. second experiment is still in the full tide of 
success. We have gone through its early stages, 
in the multiplication of banks, the circulation of a 
depreciated and unequal State bank currency, the 
suspension of specie payments, and the’ commer- 
cial convulsions which surround us. What more 
is to come I know not. But I do know that what 
has been is no proof of the “popular will.” Quite’ 
the reverse. The refusal of the late President to . 
sign the bill rechartering the bank, like the removal 
of the deposites, was in defiance and violation’ of 
the popular will. The bill of recharter, passed” 
by the representatives of the people in both Houses ` 
of Congress, was met by the veto of the Execu-, 
tive. The removal of the public deposites, disap- 
proved in advance by both Houses, condemned 
afterwards by vote in one, and in reality by both, | 
was perpetrated, arbitrarily, without. legal autho- 
rity, by him, with characteristic contempt of the 
popular will as expressed by Congress. In a 
word, this “experiment,” instead of being any 
expression of the popular will, was, in despite of 
it, forced upon the country by the wilfulness,. the 
unbridled passions, and the personal popularity, of 
Andrew Jackson. i 

Besides, the party in power is a party of person- 
al coalitions, not. a party of principles. The late 
President himself was distinguished, while ir of- 
fice, by a want of consistent identity of political 
principles. In yielding up the bank to his ven- 
geance, in re-electing him, the people did not sub- 
stantiate any thing except their devolion to Gene- 
ral Jackson. Least of all was it a decision against _ 
a national bank. So far as the events of that day 
constituted any precise issue, it was not against ANY ` 
bank, but only against raz bank. Gen. Jackson 
repeatedly recommended a national bank in mes- ` 
sages to Congress. : 

What fixedness there may- be in this pretended 
popular will, remains to be proved. It depends 
upon this: Whether men are patriots, and capable 
of acting as such; or whether they will obstinately 
persist in error, for the sake of being consistently 
wrong. To those of the men of to-day, who think 
it well to plunge on in reckless desperation from. ` 
fo'ly to folly, regardless of the good of their coun- 
try, rather than to retrace their steps into: the right 
path, I commend for study the conduct of the men ` 
whom they profess to revere as the ornaments of 
the democratic faith, from the speech of one of 
whom on this very question—I mean William H: 
Crawford—I quote the following: 

“sir, I had always thought that a corporation was an artifi- 
cial body, exisiing oly in contemplation of law; but if we can 
believe the rantings of our democratic editors in these great 
States and the doiuaciations of our public declaimers, it exists 
under the form of every foul and hateful be bird, and creep- 
ing thing. Jtis a hydra; itisa cerherus; itis a gorgon; itis a 
vuirure; it is a viper, * *. Bhall we suffer. our imagina- 
tions to he alarmed, and onr judgments to be influenced, by such 
miserable stuff? * * * Why should we, atthis perilous and 
momentous crisis, ebandon a well-tried system; faulty, perhaps, 
in the detail, but sound in its fundamental principles? -Does 
the pride ofopinion revolt atthe idea of acquiescing in thesye- 
ten of your political opponents? Come. and with me satri- 
fice your pride and political resentments at the shrine of poli- 
tical good. Ter them be made a propitiatory. sacrifice -for the 
promotion of the public welfare, the savor of which will ascend 
to heaven, and be there recorded as an everlasting evidence of 
your devotion to the happiness of your. country.” í 

So much for the condenination of a national 
bank by the people. Ifit had twicebeen pat down 
by them, so by them it has:twice been put up. 

Can the President, when. he speaks of “the po- 
pular will, twice solemnly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed,” mean tö refer, as. some have supposed, to 
the re-election.of General Jackson and the election” 
of himself? I will not impute so poor an argue 
ment to-him. re 

UTILITY OF A NATIONAL BANK.” $ 

Next, the President proceeds to-argue thata na- 

tional bank would not, and could not, have pre- 
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vented the catastrophe which has occurred. Now, 
I will not undertake to say that the Bank of the 
United States conid have prevented the effect, after 
the causes were allowed to exist and to operate; 


but it. could have prevented the existence of the’ 


causes, .No. such enormous expansion of bank 


eapitals, and with it all the sequence of evils al- ` 


leged by the President, would have existed, as 
I have shown, but forthe measures of the adminis- 
- tration, including the overthrow of the bank. 

The President thinks that the Bank of England 
has not saved that country from similar disdsters. 
Is not the fact notoriously otherwise? Has it not 
stepped iu to relieve and sustain the merchants and 
the provincial banks? 

He thinks the Jate United States Bank did not, 
in. fact, prevent similar embarrassments. This 
opinion assumes, what surely is not the fact, that 
exactly such a state of things had place in the time 

of that bank. . ; 

* “He contends that a bank created by the United 
States would be prone to over-issues, just as much 
as the banks of the States. This is a question of 
fact, which the fact disproves. "We have had 
money-troubles at various times, differing in de- 
gree; but the two great convulsions, overtopping 
all others, and distinguished each by that most fatal 
symptom, a stoppage of specie payments by all the 
banks, have been during those two very brief pe- 
riods in. our history, when the experiment of dis- 
pensing with a national bank has been undergoing 
trial. 

: EXCHANGES. 

Much is urged in the Message on the subject of 
domestic exchanges, under special reference to the 
question of a national bank. The President de- 
nies that it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to ‘aid in or to regulate exchanges. 
‘Upon ‘this point I shall have some other things to 

say in the sequel, in connection with another part 
of the Message. 

At the same moment almost that the Executive 
disclaims this as a duty of the Government, he 
admits the propriety of its being done by the United 
States incidentally, so far as its own fiscal opera- 
tions contribute to that end. This admission gives 
up, it seems to me, the whole question, both of the 
constitutional power and of the official duty of the 
Government. I do not contend for a national 
bank, simply as the means of regulating exchanges. 
It would, I think, be the best fiscal agent the Trea- 
sury could have; and, at the same time, it would 
incidentally be the best regulator of exchanges. 
The example of the late United States Bank proves 
it, We all know at how cheap a rate, and how 
“regularly, it performed the functions of an ex- 
change agent. Can private individuals do this 2 
Can State banks do it? We see they have tried 
to do it, and have failed; and the notes of the 
United States Bank continue even yet, after the 
extinction of its charter, in circulation, as a cur- 
rency of more pervading equality of value than 
any others. 

But the Federal Government has express power, 
by the Constitution, to regulate commerce, and to 
provide a standard of currency andexchange. The 
same power is not given to the States. Does not 
this conclude the question of authority? The Pre- 
sident, indeed, suggests, that it is no more the pro- 
vince of the Government to aid people in the trans- 
fer of their funds, than in the transportationof their 
merchandise. Well, the Government, in virtue of 
its commerce power, does aid people in the trans- 
portation of their merchandise. It provides navi- 
gation laws, it constructs light-houses, it regulates 
pilotage, it improves harbors, it clears out rivers, 
as in the case of the Mississippi and the Red river. 
All these are aids of transportation. Under the 
same power, it precludes the States from impeding 
the transportation of merchandise, by State mono- 
polies or otherwise. What distinction in principle 
is there between these cases and exchanges, which 
arë, equally with the other things spoken of, a me- 
dium or. instrument of commerce? Nay, this ad- 
ministration, and the preceding one, have ex- 

pressly favored: plans of. Government aid to ex- 
changes, as in the case of the Treasury bank 
recommended by the late President, in the “ ham- 
ble-efforts” so pertinaciously made by him to im- 


prove the currency ; and; more recently, in the am- 
bitious aspirations of the Post Office Department. _ 
The President refers us to the way these things 
are done in Europe. I thank him for the illustra- 
tion. Exchanges, like many other operations co- 
vering the whole of Europe, are conducted in part 
by private houses, having correspondents in each 
Separate country. But, even there, each principal 
nation has a great chartered bank, which material- 
ly aids in the process of exchange. In addition to 
which, as fortunes accumulate by primogeniture, a 
rich banking-house lasts generation after genera- 
tion, and acquifes a permanency and generality of 
credit which can not easily be attained by private 
houses in this conntry. But, with all this, itis not 
a System to be received as a model for us. First, 
exchanges are carried on at greater charge than 
they would be in this country with a national 
bank. Then, exchange, either on paper or on spe- 
cie, is to be paid more frequently than here, owing 
to the existence ofa separate coinage and currency 
ineach country. Noris thisall. This question is but 
the particular under a general question. The travel- 
lerin Europe; in passing overa region of country no 
larger than the United States, must at every hun- 
dyed miles exchange one coin or credit for another, 
just as he must pass inspection or pay duty at nu- 
merous frontier custom-houses, have his passport 


‘changed or vised continually, and, it may be, make 


his way throngh the ranks of hostile armies. Ts 
this a state of things to commend to the imitation of 
an American? Our Government is a federal union 
of States previously independent of one another. 
This union of States had for its primary objects to 
provide internal peace, and ccmbination of force 
in foreign war. Subsidiary to these are unity and 
uniformity of ‘custom-houses and duties, of mails, 
of domestic intercourse, (as evinced by the disuse 
of passports,) and of currency, coin, and exchanges, 
which, as I contend, are all one thing in principle. 
Our currency consists of Ist, metal, as the consti- 
tutional standard of value; 2d, bank notes, legal- 
ized paper, received as a practical currency in lo- 
cal dealings by retail and cash; and, 3d, drafts or 
bills, either of Government, banks, or individuals, 
and either local or otherwise, the medium of con- 
tracts on time or distance. Now, the Constitution 
contemplates, and the interests of the people re- 
quire, equality and uniformity of our currency. In 
proportion as the currency is local only in its circu- 
lation, in proportion as it is of unequal value in 
different parts of the country, in proportion as the 
citizen or the merchant is obstructed in this re- 
spect, in the same proportion is the spirit of the 
Constitution infringed. We can get along, as we 
do now, subject to the necessity of buying specie, 
or of exchanging bank notes half a dozen times, in 
travelling over as many States. We could get 
along, with different coins, with local banks, with 
enstom-houses on the frontier of each State, and 
bands of ctistom-house inspectors, with jealous 
passports to be vised at every change of stage, as 
they do in Europe; and with distinct sovereignties and 
consequent wars, which belor.g to the same category 
of facts. But is it wise or well to get on thus? 
Whatis it, but simply the old question, Unron or 
not? ; 
THE BANK CONTROVERSY. , 

The President refers to the controversy on the 
subject of a national bank, which exists out of 
doors, and. the supposed opinion of a majority of 
the nation, as bearmg on the merits of the ques- 
tion. I can not admit this. If it were a free, 
spontaneous controversy—a controversy unbiassed 
by the Executive—it might be entitled to conside- 
ration. Who made this controversy? Who got it 
up? Did the bank? Surely not. It was inno 
respect for the interest of the bank to. become in 
conflict with the Executive, or fo be the subject of 
party contention. It isa controversy which the 
late President drove the country into; a political 
device; an engine of party in the hands of the ad- 
ministration, Tt is easy for the administration, 
possessed of ifs vast power and patronage, to cre- 
ate a controversy on any poiut. Is it fair then, to 
cite the existence of a controversy, so got up, as 
evincing the justness of the controversy? Con- 
gress passed Mr. Clay’s land bill, which would have 
prevented an accumulation of surplus revenue, 


‘and many consequent evils; and the bill was met 


with the late President’s veto. So Congress re- 
chartered the bank; and he vetoed the bill. Con- 
gress refused to remove the deposites; and he did 
it, by a high-handed stretch of arbitrary power. The 
Senate refused to entertain a bill requiring specie in 
payment for public lands; he exacted it by the 
Specie cirċular.. Congress rescinded the circular; 
and he suppressed the rescinding bill. In fact, the 
people, and Congress representing them, have had 
all these political agitations forced upon them, like 
the convulsions of the money market, by the ma- 
noeuvres and the violence of the administration. 
Gentlemen have’ asked us in this House, whether 
we are ready to meet them on the issue of bank or 
no bank. I reply, give mea fair field, and I am 
ready to meet such anissue. But what is to be 
expected, on this, or any other question, when all 
the power and popularity of the hero of New 
Orleans, all the rabid fury of the party presses, all 
the influence of the paid agents of Government, 
all the army of office holders scattered over the 
country, are employed to lash the passions. of the 
people into frenzy, and to mystify, delude, and 
alarm the public mind, by heaping every epithet of 
odium and of ribaldry on the head of the bank? 
And shall the President now appeal to the dispute 
itself as any evidence of the true sentiments of the 
people? - . 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLEDGES. 


Sir, in conclusion of this part of the Message, 
the President alludes to the pledges he gave, previous 
to his election, in reference to this subject.. He 
is pledged: I see and lament the fact. It is a mis- 
fortune, I think, as well to the country as to him- 
self. There isa mistaken idea prevailing, as to 
the non-committalism, so called, of the President. I 
think his opinions, on topics of public controversy, 
have been as distinctly avowed as those of other 
statesmen. Nay, I think that, in various ways, he 
has committed himself more absolutely upon party 
questions, than was wise. Perhaps he was impel- 
led to this by the language of his opponents. He 
gave pledges in his reply to the North Carolina 
Committee, in his letter to Mr. Williams, in his 
Inaugural Address. Doubtless, also, he is yet more 
deeply pledged to the late President, and to those 
who surrounded that personage here; as may be 
inferred from the very significant letters of Gene- 
ral Jackson, lateby published in the Globe. 


Other Presidents, also, have come into office, 
whose opinions were sufficiently known, at least, 
by their acts, writings, or speeches, The late 
President, like his successor, gave formal pledges 
on many points, such as non-re-electiov, repudia- 
tion of party influences, purity of elections, non- 
interference with Congress, retrenchment and 
economy, and reform of publie abuses; and his 
administration of public affairs was a standing vio- 
lation of every one of these pledges, on the faith of 
which he was made Chief Magistrate. I should 
be sorry to see Mr. Van Buren thus false to all 
engagements. But, if General Jackson, after 
pledging himself to do so many things which were 
right, forfeited his pledges by going over in each 
respect to the worse alternative, it would seem that 
Mr. Van Buren, having pledged himself to do cer- 
tain things which are wrong, might, with wiser in- 
consistency, change for the better; in doing which, 
he would but follow the example of Jefferson and 
Madison, who, while in office themselves, adopted 
some of the very measures, which, in the time of 
Washington and Adams, they were the loudest to 
condemn. Indeed, men rise to supreme power, 
not unfrequently, by the help of professions, hon- 
estly made, which furiher experience teaches them 
are impracticable. Way, parties occasionally use- 
up their own professions, just as troops do their 
ammunition, by the very process of victory. For 
Mr. Van Buren to sign a bill chartering a national 
bank would not be a greater change of opinion or 


| policy, than it was for Mr. Madison todo the 


same thing. And the time may yetcome when 
he, like Mr. Madison, shall perceive itto be the 
dictate of honor and of patriotism to sacrifice his’ 
prepossessions in this matter on the altar of his 
country’s good. I will not contend, nor will I 


admit, as the arguments of many of his partisans 
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on this point would seem to imply, that he is or 
can be insensible to such exalted considerations. 


THE PET BANKS. . 
Upon the next leading topic of the Message, the 
value.of the State banks as fiscal agents of the 
Federal Government, I have very little to say. 
The President admits that.they have failed to dis- 
charge the duties expected of them: General 
Jackson has denounced them in the harshest terms. 
It is a family quarrel, in which I will not interfere. 
I never anticipated that the pet-bank system would 
succeed; and I have no disposition to triumph over 
it, now that it has had its trial and been condemn- 
ed. There is one thing, however, conected with 
the subject which deserves explanation, espécially 
as it bears directly on the bill now before the com- 
mittee. i 
Allusion is made in the Message; much has 
been imputed out of doors, to an alleged unfavora- 
ble operation of the deposite act upon the interests 
of the -deposite banks. Now, I have nothing to 
say in favor of the mode in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury executed that law. But it seems to 
me very strange ‘for those banks, or the adminis- 
tration which adopted them .as public depositories, 
to complain of Congress for calling on them to pay 
over the deposites into the hands of the States. 
The argument would amount to this: the deposite 
banks are’ good and safe depositories, so long as 
they are never called upon to pay over; but when 
that is done, they must fail. Besides, whatever 
responsibility belongs to the passage of that law, 
attaches equally to the administration and the op- 
position. In the Senate, as the journal shows, 
all but six of the friends of the administration voted 
for it: In the House, it was amended, on motion 
of Mr. Anthony, of Pennsylvania, a friend of the 
President, so as to render it acceptable to the 
latter; and it was confidently said here at the 
time, and I have never seen it denied, that the 
amendment he offered was prepared by the Attor- 
ney General; and. when so amended, the bill 
received the votes of nearly. two-thirds of the friends 
of the administration in the late House. Nay, 
such a measure had once been expressly recom-. 
- mended to Congress by the Executive. It is too 
late, now, to seek to impute the sole responsibility 
of that law to the opposition. 
! DIVORCE OF BANK AND STATE. 
Entertaining these views, then, that the establishment of a 
national bank is out of the question, and that the connection of 
the Government with the State banks has proved “ unsatisfac- 
tory’—for with this gentle term does he dismiss them—the 
President proceeds to recommend the repudiation of all banks 
as fiscal agents of the Government, and the disuse of bank 
paper in the dealings of the’Treasury.. To the latter point I 


shall refer in the sequel; and I will now.consider the former, 
they being perfectly distinct questions. 

The repudiation of banks as fiscal agents of the United 
Siates—-this is the new scheme, the “untried expedient,” the 
fresh humbug, to be imposed upon the people, under cover 
of the cry: divorce of Bank and State. This phrase is some- 
what ambiguous It may have different meanings. In the 


true and legitimate sense of the words, I am for a divorce of 


Bank and State; and 1 should rejoice to be able to believe that 
the administration was sincerely for it.. I abhor that close 
association, that marriage of Bauk and State, which charac- 
terized the system of the late deposite banks, those pets of the 
Government; banks, some of them confessedly the mere tools 
of the administration; banks, earning the use of the deposites, 
like the Seventh Ward Bank in New-York, by walking on 
their knees to a despotic Executive. To preventthis marriage, 
has ever been a favorite object of the whig party throughout 
the country, North, South and West. To effect this always has 
been, and I solemnly believe is at this hour, if not the. favorite. 
purpdése of the administration, at any rate the sure tendency of 
Ms measures. 

Sir, this is no new question. Do we forget that the late Pre- 
sident deliberately proposed to Congress the establishment of a 
national bank founded on the funds of the Treasury, and con- 
ducted hy the Government? Do we forget that the unpardona- 
ble sin of the la'e United States Bank was its independence of 
the Government—the refusal of that bank to be married to the 
administration? This. from beginning to end, was the point of 
that controversy. Do we forget that afterwards, at a later pe- 
riod, when the regulation of the public deposites was under dis- 
cussion at the second session of the Twenty-third Congress, the 
friends of the administration, to a man, voted and spoke against 
this very proposition ofa divorce of Bank and Siate, then made 
by Mr. Gordon, of Virginia? Nay, that they refused even to 
consider the subject, When Mr. Robertson moved a referenc: 
for inquiry concerning it? And now this, the desperate heresy 
of 1835, is the orthodox doctrine of 1837. Lrepeat Lam opposed 
to the union of Bahk and State; Lam in favor uf the separation 
of Bank and State, if these words have any meaning which I 

` can comprehend: I wéuld have the Government deal with citi- 
gens-deing business under the style and firm of abank, as with 
other citizehs~-employ them, on propér terms, so long as they 
are honest and truc——otherwise, not. T-would have the Govern- 
ment da with its deposites just as Ido With mine—selecting a 
suitable depository, and each contracting fairly with the other 
doy their mutaal advantage, 


` mendations of the Message. 


- fruits of the “experiment.” 


‘tice of other nations in this respect. 


The President infers the inexpediency of employing banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government, from the fact of the existing 
embarrassments of the banks, and the inconvenience it occa- 
sions the Government. But do individuals never fail to pay? 
The argumentassumes this. The case of war is supposed, and 
the difficulties we should encounter at such a time, under the 
present state of things. The supposition is not a fortunate one. 
Itis in time of war that a resort to bankers becomes more espe- 
cially serviceable, not to say necessary, to all Governments, as 
the President seemsto admit in another part of the Message. 
Besides, are not individuals just as much subject to pecuniary 
involvements in time of war as corporations? H is not three 
years since the present Secretary of the Treasury pnt forth an 
elaborate piper, maintaining, and successfully, too, that banks 
ARE, AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, thesafest and most trustworthy 
agents or depositories of the Government. 

: PRACTICE OF OTHER NATIONS. 

Nor is the Message very happy in its reference tu the prac- 
Ours is the only one, ex- 
cept some of the hard money military despotisms of Asia and 
Avrica, which ever has a surplus treasure. In most of the 
countries of Christendom, the revenue is anticipated, and is 
mortgaged to the bankers, (that-is, banks,) by whom the means 
of daily expenditure are advanced to the Government.. A do- 
cument has been placed on our table, purporting to come from 
the Treasury, and undertaking to show how the public revenue 
is collected and kept in England and Fiance. This paper is a 
sufficiently amusing one, if it is designed to support the recom- 
lt disposes of France with an “it 
is believed ;” and I will not stop to argue that. It is more spe- 
cific in regard to England. After sundry learned citations of 
old black-letter laws of the Edwards, which recognise the exist- 
ence of receivers general, the obvious design of which is to 
prepare the way for certain snug new offices for the benefit of 
the faithful, the document brings us at last to the plain En- 
glish of the whole matter, which is, that, in Great Britain, the 
revenue is collected, kept, and: disbursed by and through the 
Bank of England, and in Bink of England notes, under regula- 
tions of proper accountability of the bank to the Exchequer, 
and (which is quite as msterial, since the Government is al 
ways in debt) corresponding accountability of the Exchequer 
to the bank; for, in England, the Government and the bank 
both endeavor to consult the welfare of each other, and of their 
common: country. No such preposterous. folly ever entered 
into the head of ihe English Government as to get up a crusade 
against the industry, capital, and commerce of the nation itself. 
And if it were worth while to go into the usages of other nations, 
Lcould show that al! of them, from France, the most enlight- 
ened, to Turkey, the least, entertain mu h closer associagon 
with banks (or bankers, which is the same thing) than I desire 
to see practised in the United States. 

TSE OF GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 

The President proceeds to dwell on the idea that the publ’c 
deposites are injurious to the hanks themselves, and, through 
them, tothe communi:y at large. It is curious to observe that 
the facts upon which he relies to prove this. are the train of 
evils brought on the country by. General Jackson’s “humble 
efforts” to reform the currency. Indeed, the President very 
candidly declares that the evils he refers to were “strikingly 
exhibited during: the operation of the late deposite system.” 
They-were so. But did they exist while the deposites were in 
the Custody of the United States Bank? Never. They are the 
Now, Iwill not concede that the 
value of banks as the fiscal agents of the Treasury, or the pro- 
per disposition of the deposites, or the expediency of allowing 
them to be discounted on by the banks, ov any thing else, is 
conclud d by that “experiment,” excentit be the incompetency 
of the administration to conduct the affrirs of the Government. 

1 wish to have the Government deposites sd placed as to 
preclude the existence of those evils of Executive favoritism 
competition for th: deposites, and competing issues for profit, 
which the President justly reprobates; anil the plain and ob- 
vious remedy is to establish a well-organized United States 
Bank. 

If the use of the Government deposites by the banks were 
an-evil, it would be no reason for discarding the banks.. ‘The 
alteynativeis avery simpleone. You would only have to place 
the public fan's in bank as a special deposite for safe-keep- 
ing. But the idea of locking up the treasures of the Govern- 
ment in s'rong boxes, and keeping so many millions an idic 
dead capital, is absurd. The bare suggestion of the idea is 
another example of the facility with which the party now can 
veer about on every question. Itianota year since General 
Jackson, in his last annual Message, speaking of the evils of 
a large revenue, said: “ To retain it ia the ‘Treasury, unem- 
ployed in any way, is impracticable. It is, besides, against the 
genius of our free institutions to lock up in vantts the trea- 
sure of the nation.” And yet this is the very thing which the 
administration now prepose to do—that is, “to lock up in 
vaults the treasure of the nation.” The funds in the Treasu- 
ry, during the interval between their receipt and their disburse- 
ment, are the money of the nation, and should he so kept and 
managed as to be useful to the nation. We tax the people 
for the necessary service of the country. { 
tax, by c nverting the proceeds into a permanent dead capitalt 
This would be nothing better than the hoarding system of the 
Barbary States. 


UTILITY OF CREDIT. f 

But, while the President objects to the use of the public de 
posites as a fund for bank discounts, and would thus re- 
nounce one of the clear principles of the credit system. he, 
not venture todispute the valne of the sysem itself. He admitsit 
in the sty st language. He could not do otherwise. It is 
the distinguishing feature of civilization and of barbarism. of 
liberty and of despotism. of simple governments, like the mili- 
tary monarchies of the Fast, and mixed or republican ones, 
like those of Christendom. . 
there are fluctnations incident to the credit sys- 

y belong to business as such; and they are exten- 
artion as that is exiensive. Ik may be pushed to 
every thing else. But to condemn the valuable 
ise of the incidental abuse, wanld be very poor wis- 
are to money dealings what shops are to ceal- 
ings in merchandise. To put down shops, or to pat down 
banks, because of fluctuations of trade, would indicate the 
sam goo sense as to prohibit seamboats because of occasion- 
al explosions. I have read a book, which scrapes together all 
possible evil that ever was done by, or happened to, or was 
said of, banks; and this book is thrust inte every body’s hands 
as a treatise on banking. As well might you make a collec- 
tion of all the shipwrecks and other disasters ofthe sea, and 


Why eugmentthat’ 


present it as a view of maritime. commerce. .. Imperfection 
belongs to:every thing human; arid’ he is: but ‘a. shallow rea- 
soner, who looks only to the: evils, regardless. of Wie advai 
‘ges, of any of the useful aris and inventions of civilized s 

This great country exists, in all its prosperity, by the combi- 
nation of character with credit. By the application of credit, 
were the military means of securing our-independence obtain- 
ed; by it were the territorial resources of the country developed; 


_ our mies, agr culture, commerce, manufactures, our public 


improvements, all bear testimony to the. value of credit...) > 

Looking to the case of individuals. credit is the means by 
which the poor but industrious compete with the rich, and 
without which, all the business of the country would go into the 
hands of mere capitalists. ° 

The Government deposites in bank are justas much a proper 
and useful basis of commercial credits as the deposites of indi- 
viduals; and for the same reasons, since it would be the extreme 
of wasteful profusion to hoard up, and keep unproductive, the 
cash capital, either of individuals or of the Government. 

The release of the precious metals from hoards, and so far as 
way be from circula:ion—the employment of paper and credit 
in their stead—in a word, the credit system, which Great Britain 
and the United States have practised so much more than other 
countries, is one of the instruments of their superior. commer- 
cial and general prosperity. -Enterprising and cultivated men; 
free institutions to foster enterprise; credit to supply the capital 
it needs. and ample territorial resources to. act upon; such are 
the elements of the pre-eminent rapidity of growth and actual: 
greatness of the United States, 


i SUB- TREASURIES. j Rat 

Admitting, upon such facts, which the President.per ‘force 
does, the utility of the credit system, what then is the applica- 
tion he makes of it? Js it not singular that he steps at once from 
a statement of the value of the crectit system, to (he development 
ofa Non policy of administration directly. adverse to the pre- 
mises’ 

Heretofore, the public treasure has not been in the very hands 
of the Treasurer of the United States, or of any deputy ofhis, It 
has been deposited in bank, to be drawn out only by warrants, 
countersigned, registeted aad recorded, and so guarded:as ‘to 
render the actual money wholly inaccessible to the immedi- 
ate agents of the ‘Treasury. ‘Io avoid the evils of bank cannec- 
tions, the President recommends that this:public money, instead 
of being kept on deposite in bank, shall, FOR GREATER SAFETY, 
be kept in the pockets, chests, or vaults of collectors, receivers: 
general, sub treasurers, or some other denomination of agents of 
the Treasury.@Sucb, in plain terms, is the scheme. 

COMPARATIVE SAFETY. a 

If the clerks ofa rich merchant, or other person using a great 
deal of money, were to make a similar proposal to their em» 
ployer, that is, a proposal that lay ams of cash of his on hand 
should be kept in their pockets or chests, instead of being depo- 
sited in bank, he would have good reason to suspect their honesty; 
but ifthe employer himsell were to propose. the plan to his 
clerks, and propose it as a plan of peculiar safety, they would 
be sure he had lost his senses. : since NS i 

But, demands the President, are bank vaults any stronger than 
Treasury vaults? Are bank agents any:-honester than Treasury 
agents? es a 

“I reply, Jst. Individuals may arsconp with thé public money 
in their pockets, but a bank corporation can not. Non estin- 
ventus isa pretty frequent entry on the books of the Treasury 
Department against the names of individuals cvtrusted with 
pubiic money; but I never heard of such an entry agaist the 
name of a deposite bank. 

2d. There is great difference between the case of money 
passing at once through the hards of a man, and that of money 
kept for an indefinite period in his ac:ual custody, especially 
when there is a stream of it continually coming in; and he can 
pay over out of the new receipts, so as to conceal for a long 
time a past delalcation. 

2d. A depositor is not dependent on the strength of a bank 
vault, or te honesty of bank officers. He has the bank, that is, 
the stockholders, for security. ` If the bank vault ig robbed, or 


“the bank officers commit fraud, the depositor does not bear 


the Joss; the bank bears it. But if the Government vaults be 
robbed, or its agents embezzle the money entrusted to them, the 
deposite is gone, it is absolutely lost to the Government.” When 
the Government deposites in bank, it has all the security of 
moral honesty, strong vaults and penal bonds or laws, (for 
bank officers are usually under bond and are indictable for 
malfeasance, which it possibly can have with Sub-Treasnries; 
and it has the additional, and much greater security, of the 
stock and stockholders of the deposite hanks. 

4th. There is greater sapervision in banks, with directorsand 
stockholders always onthe spot, vigilant over their personat in- 
terest, and having careful arrangements of inspection; nove of 
which things could by any possibility be, to the same degree, 
attainable in the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

Sth. Finally, specific facis are fail of evidence to corroborate 
thess views appears by a dociument recently sent in fram 
the Secretary of the Treasury, (Ex. Doc. no. 2.) that the Go- 
ained no loss by the use ofeluber of the two Uni- 
cal agents; none by any of the State 
bau . Since thattime, there have been soime losses 
by means of State banks. But, in another document, emanating 
from the same Secretary of the Treasury, being the report to 
which I have already referred, on the system of keeping the 
public money, presented to Congress in 1834, (Ex. Doe. 1834-5, 
no 2°.) 1 find the following conclusive statement in regard to 
inflicted on the Government by banks: i 
tisa singu'ar fact, in praise of this description of publie 
debtors, the selected banks, that there is not now due on depo- 
sites, from the whole of them which have-ever stopped pay- 
ment, from the establishment of the Constitution.to the present 
moment, a sum much beyond what is now due to the United 
States from one mercantile firm that stopped payment in 1825, 
or 182+, and of whom [which] ample security was required, and 
ed to be taken, under the responsibility of an oath, If 
we include the whole present dues to the Government from dis- 
credited banks, at all times aod of all kinds, whether as deposi- 
tories ar not, and embrace even counterfeit bills, and every 
other species of unavailable funds in the Treasury, they will 
not exceed what isdue from two such firms.” 

How. inthe face of stich facts, can the administration have 
the face to talk of the superior safety of individuals over banks: 
as depositories of the public money? 

DEFAULTERS. $ 

But this, being a moral, as well as a political, question, a 

question of pecuniary trust, may be illustrated by other facta, 


” 
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“Phere is a statiite, of long standing, which requires that all 
‘palances due the Treasury from its agents, and remaining un- 
settled for three years, shai be reported to Congress annually. 

Looking into the latest of these documents, I find, in tae Ex 
cutive Document, 1936-7, Nu. 22, a list of defaulting paymas- 
ters, contractors, and Indian agents, reportcd by the Second 
Auditor. No. 27, trom the Third Auditor, gives one hundred 


‘ pages of defaulters ia army concerns of all sorts, with such 


‘pentus, Nulla bona, in great abundance. 


` thi 


: Jess, 


ediiying entries after their names as Desperate, Non esi in- 
No 837 rains 


thirty-seven pages of navy. defaultera; with s 
affixed to their dames.” No. 131 gives a list of defauinag cus” 
tom-houses, No. 144 exhibits the “private concerns’’—as these 

s would be cailed ifattempted to be brought before a coni- 
mittee of investigation— of the land office receivers. Ifyou en- 
tettain a doubtas'to the truth of the statements made in the pas- 
sage quoted from the report of 1834, examine these documents. 

But farther. Tuere is a documeni on file, showing how this 
individual responsibility works in the Post Office Departinent, 
whieh professes ty be 'so fully competent to the present exi- 
gency. It iš Executive Document, 1836-7, No. 185, exhibiting 
the balances over-due to that Department. It does not include 
those which are considered absolutely desperate. Neverthe- 
you will find that, in the last eight years of the siatement 
were upwards of 1,600 defaulting deputy postmasiers, 
ch, supposing the average number at any given day of that 
¥ Tto be 10,000, is nearly one siath part of the whole per- 
sonnel of the Department. : 

“Tao not know what sums the Government haa lost by its 
debtors, strictly speaking; that is, individuals owing it money, 
Without standing in any relation ofspecial trust to the Treasury. 
Judging from the specimens of such cases, referred to by the 
Secretary in the report of 1834, the amount must be very darge; 
and yet most ef these debtors were bound tothe Government in 
bonds: with sureties, the mode in which it is supposed the fidelity 
of the new agents of the Treasury is to be secured. 

Again: This question, in many of its relations, is a mere 
question ofinsolvericy... Which are most likely to be defaulters 
to the: Government, individuals or bank corporations?) That is, 
which is most Hable to insolvency? Now, itis difficult to reckon 
the number and amount of the cases of individual inselvencies 
in the United States, There are no means of accuvaie judgment 
on this point, within my reach. ‘There is on tile, however, one 


the 
whi 


` very significant document, appertaining to the city of Wash- 


ington, if that.may. be taken as any criterion. By the Executive 
Document, 1836-7, No:24, it appears there were 2,001 commit- 
ments for debt in this.city during the two preceding years, How 
many cases of insolvency were there without commitment? 
Doubéiess many. Now, compare this cvidence of the frequency 
of individual insolvencies in the United States with the instan- 


. ges of bank insolvencies, which, as we all know, are relativelyf 


, pension of specie payments. Bat, if that were taken 


go rare as tO bea sort-of portent in the commercial workl. - By 
‘bank insolvencies, T mean actual insolvencies; not mere sus- 
J into the 


viow, it would not weaken the foree of the argument as i0 the 
greater comparative frequency of individual insolvencies; tor, if 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks is insolvency, 


then ths same suspension by the whoie community is insclyency 


on their part; and the relation will continue the same. Besides, 


no deduction ‘prejudicial to the general solvency, the solvent 
capacity, either of banks or of individuals, isto be drawn from 
the occurrence of this all-pervading calamity, brought on the 


“country by the mal-conduct of the administration. 


YS PINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 

The Message anticipates facility in the transfer of publio 
money ynder the new system. It may be so, If it were, it 
would he a very subordinate consideration, being a mere nes- 
tion of Government convenience. But I doubt the fact of 
facility, upon the premises assumed by tho Message. Either 
the Government will. be subject to the continual transnor ation 


Sof. specie to and fro under a convoy of a body of troops—-a 


_ Supple Cangreas to ratify the edict. 


“dt, this course is in. trae keeping. 


_ suggestions, which seem to m 


conducta, as it is culled in some of those half-harbarous com- 
munitirs, in which I myself have seen Government thus 
clumsily carrying on the domestic exchanges of the contry; 
which would be the pure, simple, hard-:noney way of daing 
the thing, and the proper accompaniment of the specie- 
currency and hoarding system; and which would b: per- 

etually unsettling private business, by forcing specie in one 
irection or another, coutrary to the current of exchanges; or, 
which is moro likely to be the finale of the administration 
scheme, the new agents of the Treasury would draw and 
redraw upon each other, and become a vast organization of 
‘exchange-bro ers, overshadowing all the business of the coun- 
try; in other words, a mammoth Treasury bank. 

The President refers to the report of the Secretary of the 
‘Preasury, for details of. the practical working of this plan, 
under the experiment ofit, which we have had for the lest four 
months. The administration has dea t in this matter of Snb- 
Treasuries, as it didin that of the deposite banks; it first 
establishes a system hy Treasury edict, and then. calls on a 
For, an administration 
which is perpetually dieclaiming power, but always usurping 
Bat there is lite in the facts 
themselves of which" the administration can boast itself. The 
business of the Treasury has been condu ted, during the sum- 
mer, by means of dishonored drafts—drafts dishonorel and 
protested in the firs: place, and then sold to the brokers and 
note-shavers, and so put in circulation asacerrrency. Is not 
this a beautiful illustration of the GOLDEN age so long promised 
us by the juggle-masters of the administration? Not, it would 
seem, is this the devjce of an accidental necessity merely, 
adopted by the Treasury, in default of anv beter legal means; 
for now, with Congress here aseembied, realy to receive, and 
perhaps te sanction by law, whatever the administration may 
eecomment, it Is in affectionate companionship with this very 
thing, inconvertible Treasury paper, issued for sale on the 
stock exchange, that we are desired to usher into legal being 
the new financial system of the Government! 3 

fa. this part of the Message J. remark several incidental 
ingularly fallacious. For in- 
stance, to show the fiscal safety of the new scheme, the Presi- 
dent-assumes a constant balances: in the Treasury of only five 
- Millions,and says that this, averaged among all the Treasury 
agents, will. be a smail sum to each. To which it is obviens 
to reply, that no such average ever did or can exist in fact. 
There. will-bs.a collector at one port in (he custody of millions; 
one at another, who-seklom secs hundreds. Noton 
average a suppositions ane, but so likewise is thos y 
These Treasury agents ate net each jointly 1 severally 
bound for each other. If they were, th 


re might be force 


` jù the suggestion. Furthermore: the average balance he as. 


sumes to be only five milhons, though, fer several years Past, 
it has notoriously been much larger, rising to twenty, thirty, 
and even forty millions. i 

Another fallacy. The Message argues in favor of the safety 
of Sno-Treasurics, from the assumed smallness of sums on 
hand. In the same breath, it continually argues against bank 
depositories from the assumed largeness of the sums on hand 
This is not just reasoning. In comparing the two methods, 
the same, premises of factshould be assumed for each; ifsmall, 
equally safe and harmless in banks, if large, equaily dangerous 
and unsafe in Sub-Treasuries. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

it is assumed in the Message, and such is the report of the 
Posimaster General, that the new system harmonizes fuliy with 
the existing organization of the Post Office, which professes to 
have conducted its business, during the summer, wholly in 
“the legal currency of the United States,” as it is called. If 
the President affixes to the expression “jegal currency,” the 
meaning I de,se as to embrace in it paper eredits—paper of 
hanks, private individuals and pubjic agents—as well as gold 
and silver, which are the constitutional stendard of vulue, 
but in no sense the exclusive “legal currency of the United 
States’—then doubtless he is correctly informed as to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the affairs of the Post Office Department. 
But if by a “legal currency,” he means gold and silver, then I 
take leave to question the faet. It does not correspond with 
my own observation. And the committee is aware how dis- 
tinctly and circumstantially the fact has been denied by one of 
the principal administration journals of the State of Virginia. 
Add to which the consideration, that the payments made to the 
Post Office consist of small sums in each individual case; which 
fact distinguishes its dealings from those of any other branch 
of the Government. : 


PATRONAGE. 

In considering whether the Executive is to gain or to lose 
patronage by the new system, the President discusses the ques- 
tion mainly on the premises furnished him by the late vicious 
Ceposite bank system. He unfolds the political favor tism, the 
underhand influences; the dee» and wide ramifications of secret 
power, which characterized that alliance between the Treasury 
and the selected State banks, Faccept his testimony on this 
point. It is just what the opposition have always alleged, and 
which used to be as constantly denied by the administration and 
its friends. Doubtless the President understands the true facts 
of the case. Iconcede his premises, but I deny his conclusion. 
The late deposite bank system 7s not the allernative. If it 
wore, the question might not be so easy to solve, which were 
the best course to pursue. I wish, as I have said before, to 
divorce the Government from the State hanks. The marriage 
was pernicious to both. But Ido not wish them to be enemies, 
each of the other. Give to them proper busincss relations. 
Let it not be a connection ef power and patronage on one side, 
and of wretched devendence on the other. Compare sucha 
atate of things with the Sub-Treasury scheme, anid you have a 
ready answer to the erguments of ‘the Message. 

Build up this Sub-Treasury system, and you raise over the 
head of all the money affairs of the country a mighty money- 
monster, banking-not like the United States Bank, ona c 
tal of thirty-five millions only, equal to about two millions 
per annum—bet on the sum of thirty millions per annum, 
that is. on the whole revenue, and all the pecuniary dealings of 
the United Riates, and on a capital inealeulable, that is, all the 
resources ef the United States, Would not such a mass of 
money, so held by the agents ef the Treasury, be a greater en- 
gine of indirect power? It would be the last infatuation, either 
of blind servility to party, or of seif-stultifying one-sidedress of 
view, not to discern the vast accumulation of power which 
this plan would throw into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ` 

The President does not advert to the facilities of pecwiation 
which this plan involves, and the attractions it will offer to the 
ly of the thousends of adventurers and pretenders to 
utive favor, with which all communities abound. 

Nor does he do justice to the ability of the agents of the 
Treasury to exert their influence and to apply the public 
funds, to purposes of political corruption. The administration 
seems to be blessed with a most unsophisticated purity, a singie- 
minded simplicity of heart, in regard to the evil doings of the 
world, which is particnlarly remarkable, considering all it has 
gone through, K 

Nor does he disclose the multitude of new agents of deposite, 
transfer, and supervision, which the scheme will require. His 
argument supposed that the requisite agents will be few, and 
the cost. of them small. To say nothing of the costliness of 
peculations, I think I can see, in the documents emanatin 
from the Treasury Department, the germs of not. a few, anc 
those not uncostly, new offices. Such is the paper which so 
carefully collates the old English statutes about receivers- 


` general. Such, also, is the sly allusion in the report of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, to an old paper of Mr. Hamilton, in 
which—-prior to the establishment of the United States Bank, 
and asa means «f aiding the Treasnry under the imperfect and 
experimental state of things which existed in 1790—such re- 
i general or supervisory agents of the Treasury are 
spoken of. Itis curious to see this administration, which af- 
fects such holy horror of the principles of Mr, Hamilton, recur 
to him on oceasion, as authority far the institution of new 
offices. g 

Something has been said ag te the mode in which the affairs 
of the Treasury are conducted in France. It is certainly true 
that the French Government employs a greater number of 
individua! agents, in the collection and custody of its revenue. 
than we do. Such is, and long has been, the fixed policy of 
the French Government—to associate around itself a vast com- 
bination of persons, dependent upon it, as employes in its mili- 
tary or civil service, by and through whom to maintain its 
power, It is a system of administration, also, grea:ly cen- 
tralized in-all respects, and emphatically described by the 
well-known name of bureau-cratie. Is this a system for the 
United States? t 
e TREASURY BANK. 

Notwithstanding the disclamations af any desire for added 
patronage, under cever of which this project is introduced to 
us; and notwithstanding my unwillingness to suspect the Presi- 
dent of insincerity in this matter, still I can not exclude from 
my mind the conviction that a bank, a national bank, a na. 


> tional Treasury bank, is-‘‘the be all and the end all” ofthe 


new experiment, We begin with a Jarge issue of Treasury 
drafts; having citculation as a currency. We proceed with 
yet larger issues of Treasury notes, expressly framed to bea 
currency... All these have got to he funded hereafter; Uld- 


.tem of State banks in this country at t 


H. of Reps. 


mately they may be of large amount. They not only consti- 
tule in themselves the basis of a Treasury-bank, but.a sort of 
introduction to the use.of Government paper as the paper me- 
dium ofthe country. Advocates of the new scheme admit that 
Government paper is to be the alternatiye and the substitute 
for bank paper. The Sub-Treasuries themselves, when ines 
are put- in full operation—drawing back and forth on eac 


_other, issuing and receiving large sums of money, and still more 


frequently issuing and receiving one kind or another. of paper 
credit, based on the Government deposites—will be a genuine 
bank In every thing Lut the name. 

THE, ADMINISTRATION CONFUTES ITSELF. 

Before dismissing this part of the Message, 1 can not forbear 
to contrast the views, now expressed by the administration and 
its supporters, and those which the same set of persons avowed 
heretofore. It will be found they have absolutely changed 
front, chopped short about as the wind, on all the questions in- 
volved in the general subject under discussion. Indirect refer- 
ences to it occur in the official papers ef General Jackson, 
which are, also, very expressand very full on the points favor- 
able to banks as Treasury agents. When the repudiation of 
banks as fiscal agents began to be talked of in some parts of the 
country, under a sense of alarm created by the deposite bank 
system, the objections to the scheme were most pointedly and 
mostably staied in the principal organ of the administration. 
Thus it was Cruly) said: 

“It is aspaipable asthe sun, that the effect of the scheme 
wouid be to bring the public treasure much nearer to the actual 
‘custody and connol of the President, than itis now, and ex- 
pose it tobe plundered by a hundred hands, where one can not 
now reach it.” 

Again: 

“Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, it would 
have been rung through the Old Dominion with the reiterated 
falsehoods about the proclamation and the protest, as conclu- 
sive proof of all the aspirations which have been charged to 
the Hero of Orleans! ‘See (they wouid say,) here he wishes 
to put the public money directly into the palms of his friends 
and partisans, instead of keeping it on deposite in banks, 
whence it can not be drawn, for other than public purposes, 
without certain detection, In sucha case, we should feel that 
the people had just cause for alarm, and ought to give their 
most watchful attention to such an effort to onlarge Exceutive 
power, and put in its hands the means of corruption.” 

I have spoken already of the action of the House npon this 
very question, when brought into discussion by Mr. Gordon; 
as, also, of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
report, I repeat, demonstrates the superior fitness ef bank cor- 
porations as the fiscal agents of Government, to individnals; 
saying, as the result of the whole matter, that the latter “will 
probably b». found less responsible, safe, convenient, and econo. 
mical.” One or two sentences only, asa further specimen 
of the spirit of that document: 

‘These circumstances, with the preference, iu case of failure, 
belonging to depositors and hulders of their bills over the stock- 
holders, united with the security, if not priority, given to the 
Government, render them, in point of safety, generally much 
superior to individual agents ofthe United States oe 


“It is gratifying to reflect, that the credit given by the Go- 
vernment, whether to bank paper or bank agents, hasbeen ac- 
companied by smaller losses, in the experience under the sys- 

aeir worst period, and 
under their severest calamities, than any other kind of credit 
the Government has ever given in relation to its pecuniary 
transactions. ”? i : ` 

Indced, the whole of that paper deserves to be carefully 
read, and compared with the conclusions, so singularly difte- 
rent, of the Treasury report laid on our tables the present 
session, 

And [refer to it as I do tò other official acts, and to the de- 
bates and. paragraphs of the time, not so much to show the 
inconsistency of the administration—although this'be glaring 
ensugh—but rather to fortify my own position, by calling m 
aid of t arguinents so elaborately deduced, andso forcibly 
expressed, as those which I have cited. 

FUNDS RECEIVABLE BY GOVERNMENT. 

I can not think that, as appears to be implied by the argu- 
ments and language of the Message, the framers of the Consti- 
tation, in refusing to insert in it. express power to create 
corporations, had any particular eye to bank paper. It was 
not bank paper, which made. up the depreciated currency of 
the time, but Government paper. There were but three or 
four banks in all the United States; and their paper was not, in 
quality or amount, an evil. But the Government paper was 
anevil. The people well knew, by bitter experience, what to 
think of. Continental money, bills of credit, Treasury notes, or 
whatever else you please to call it—for the substance is one, 
under ali these names. Bank paper was rapidly growing into 
credit, but of its convertibility into specie, and its consegnent 
superiority to the paper of Government, 

Now, T do not contend for tha receivability of bank paper 
by the Government, unless it be convertible into gpecie on de- 
mand. If so convertible, it is equally for the convenience of 
the Government and the country that it should be thus receiva- 
ble at the Treasury. Ideny the wisdom of attempting, or the 
power of maintaining, one currency for the country, and another 
for the Government, in this country. Gold for the office hold- 
ers, and bank rags, as they are called, for every body else, 
You can not doit. 

The President says that such a discrimination is a measure 
of restriction, not of favor; that is, of restriction to the publie 
agent, as he further ‘explains. This argument, certainly, is a 
very singular one. Restriction, and no favor to the publie 
agent that he shall receive nothing but gold? Try it now, and 
see whether it is a restriction or a favor to be compelled to 
receive gold in payment of a debt. k is a very unwelcome 
favor to the debtor to be Gompelled to pay it. But here is the 
same fallacy, which runs through the Message, and which 
arises from locking at all the circumstances of the times only 
in the relations in which they affect the intereats of the 
Government, i 

. © GOVERNMENT PAPER. 

The alternative of bank paper, the admitted alternative, the 

aliernalive advocated by the friends of the administration, the 


alternative proposed in the bill before Congress, is Govern- 


ment paper. It seems to be conceded that the golden dreams 
of the last four years have vanished: before the light of day, and 
have'yielded place to a waking reality of bitterdisappoiniment. 
We ought not-to have, we shall not have, we.can.net have, a 
mere metallic currency. This point ie now given up. «The 


Sept. 
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foolish pursuit of a specie cuxrency has come to nothing but 
the total banishment of all specie froni circulation as eur- 
rency. We are to have a paper currency, recognised by the 
Government of the United States, and employed in its dealings, 
but it is to be irredeomable Government paper. This is the 
newest new humbug The fever fit of gold money has had its 
day, That of paper money succeeds it. , 

, di the scheme were not too -laughably absurd to spend time 
“I arguing about it seriously, if the mischiefs of a Governamert 
paper money currency had not had an out and out trial both in 
Europe and America, I might discuss 1 as a question of poli- 
tical economy.» But F will not oceupy the time of the com- 
miitee in this way. I am astounded at the fatuity of any set 
of men, who can think of such a project. Has Law’s Mis- 
sissippi bubble—have the bills of creĉit of the coloniés—has 
the continental money of the confederatian—have the assignats- 
of the French Republic—imparted no warning lesson to the 
present generation? It is notoriously, of all the means by. which 
a Government can raise money, the most liable to abuse—of 
all the currencies, the most impossible to ‘maintain conforma- 
ble to any fixed standard of value. We, in tse’ time of the 
colonics and.of the confederation, did every thing we could do 
to give to the paper of the Government the qualities of money. 
Did we succeed? You know that in spite of all Government 
could do or say to prevent ii, our paper money went on perpetu- 
ally depreciating in value, until a ‘hundred dollars of it would 
scarcely pay for a breakfast. Dit the colonies not adopt vigo- 
Yous means euough to check this depreciauion? Well, 1he 
French convention did. | At the period when that convention 
governed France, and when it possessed and exercised more 
power over the Jivesand fortunes of men than any other Go- 
.vernment that ever existed, ancient or modern, it exerted. mer- 
cilessly the: whale of its. enormous power to keep the assignals 
in circulation as money; it did not scruple to apply the guillo- 
tine to those who paid or received it for less than par; but it 


“sunk in its proper worthlessness in defiance of all the eforts of 4 


that despotic and remorseless convention. . Have we power |; 


to enforce the experiment with any better prospects of suc- 
cess? 


CURRENCY AND BANK QUESTION. 


Amid all the difficulties which environ this question, there are 
some poiats, which seem to rise up visibly from the surround- 
ing obey: : E 

ank paper, convertible into specie on demand, is the me- 
dium between an exclusive gold currency on the one hand, and 
mere paper money on the other, For three or four years past, 
they, whose business, it is to swing the pendulum of popular 
agitation, have been- pushing it one way, towards a purely 
metallic currency. That was to go backward towards the bar- 
barism of uncivilized counties, or ages anterior to civilization; 
and keeping on in the same directien, we should have gradually 
reached the iron money of old Sparta, the cowries of Africa, or 
the. wampu-peag of our own Indians. Weare now in dan- 
ger of sweeping Over to the opposite extreme, that anarchy of 
revolutionary trenzy, which sometimes seizes upon the most 
higly. civilized communities. p J 
- To make war upon the State hanks, en masse, is, in its effects 
and consequences, to. make ‘war upon the States and the rights 
ofthe States, Whatever doubt there might. be as to the power 
of the States in this particular, provided it were now an open 
question, is set at rest by the long acquiescence of the whole 
country ini the exercise of the power, and the impossibility of 
retracing the ground passed over. Mr. Madison bears witiess 
that. he difficulties which have since grown up on this point, 
‘or rather the facts which involve those difficulties, were not 
anticipated by the framers of the: Constitution, and were not 
provided against. Mr, Van Buren himself, in his letter to Mr. 

illiams, referring to the point, says: “ That matter, so far as 
relates to the mere question of power, must be regarded as set- 
tled in favor of the continued authority of the Staies.” To the 
same effect is a recent decision of the Supreme Court. 

Now, gentlemen of the administration, before you enter upon 
a conflict with the States, on a question of the rights of the 
States, and that question of right intimately connected with 
questions of interest and of power, I counsel yeu to count well 
the cost of the struggle. hen you buckle with all the banks 
of all the States, you have an antagonist to. deal with very dif- 
ferent from.the late Urited States Bank. 

Furthermore: the United States Bank was a single corpora- 
tion, having no allies in State pride or State power, its stock- 
holders many of them foreign, and many of its domestic stock- 
holders men of the richer class. Not so ‘with the State banks. 
The property in them is not, for the greater part, the property 
of the rich. Ceércainly it is not in Massachusetts. Having in- 
vestigated this point for myself, 1 know and can prove the fact. 
They are, for the greater part, the property of those not rich, 
and especially of the earnings of the. industrious, the invest- 
ments of females or other persons desiring safe investments of 
their small property, and trust ‘unds. As an example of the 
faci, I give ‘the following exhibit, abstrac’ed not long ago from 
the books of a State bank : 


208 proprictors are men, owning <- - shares 4919 


117 are women, in their own right - - - 1492 
54 are trustees or guardians - - - 1342 
12 are insurance companies. - Poe 1413 
10 are churches and academies -~ - ~ 249 

5 are savings institutions - - - - 585 


406 stockholders. shares 10,000 
And of these only 34, holding but 1,50} shares, are, in any 
sense of the term, capitalists, [have another. similar exhibit, 
the general result of which is, that, of 783 persons interested, 
all but 59 are either females, guardians, trustees, or persons of 
‘small means, by or for whom investment is made on the same 
prinriple. I have taken these two corporations at random, 
and as having nothing peculiar in their character pertinent to 
this inquiry, except the magnitude of their capitals. I presume 
that similar facts exist in the composition of such. companies in 
other States. f drat 
It would carry me too fat to go into examination of the 
relations of banks to the business of the community. The faci 
is apparent. If you couple this with what F have proved of 
thet composition and ownership, T think you will perceive that 
you.can not overthrow the bank corporations of the States, 
without, disturbing pretty effectually the whole community. 
They are inwrought with lis eative fabric, It is this circum- 
stance, and not the power of banks, which has occasioned the 
suspension of specie ‘payments to take place throughout the 


Land, from one end of 


7 7 
au t fit to the other, without any conflict or col- 
ision between the banks and the peuple. By desireying ibe 
banks, then, you will revolutionize the property of the-commtry; 
not that of the rich only or chiefly, but that of the farmer, the 
mariner, the mechanic, the mabusacturer; and in revolution- 
izing the property of all these, you revolutionize society. Such 
an upheaving of society from top to bottom, may be very con- 
venient to the idle and the bad, the needy adventurers, who 
would Eke to have all the good things oi this world thrown 


into common stock for a geueral.se: ambie, every Saturday . 


night, beeause they are either above or ben-ath è life of labor. 
But how would it suit the virtuous and the frugal, who com- 
pose the great body of the peuple of this country, and who see 
themselves gradually rising into competency and respectability 
by means of honest industry and enterprise? 

But bankes commit errors, sometimes frauds: they act from 
interested motives; they issue too much paper; they do things 
injurious to the public welfare. That is one side of the facts. 
But suppose they do. Banksare associated men. “Other men, 
in other relations of life, do wrcig. Are we to sweep from the 
land every thing, in the management of which men err? Is that 
your rule? If so, whai will be left standing? - Surely it is mis- 
chievous and absurd to give in thus to a blind recklessness of 
headlong overthrow. 

It cannot be disguised, there is’a jacobinical ridicalism of 
temper, occasionally running through society, as different from 
true democracy, as darkness from light. Its obvions tendency 
is general confusion. What are we to deem of the obj of 
men, who would putan end to legal indebtedness, abolish insti- 
tutions of religion, have no protection of life or property by 
law, and whose warfare against~banks is but an item. in their 
general warfare against al} good #rder? And yet such there be 
at work iu society. Aud will not the same desperado spirit 
which strikes at one form of property, strik Irit 


keat another? 
ravages the North, will it spare the South? Can law, order, 
property, be torn down at one end of the country, and stand 
untouched or unshaken at the other? Will not anarchy in half, 
be anarchy in the whole? I scema to me to become every part 
of the country, north as well as south, and not least of all the 
south, to guard well the conservative elements in the social orga 
nization of these United States. 


OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have now reached that part of the Message, 
in whichthe President, after giving a particular account of the 
several objects he commends *o the aitention of Congress, pro- 
ceens to apologize for the fact that all these objects appertain 
to the interest of the Government exclusively. or, like the ex- 
tension of merchants’ bonds and of bank debts, are for the 
relief of the country only accidentally as it were, and in subar- 
dination to the administrative convenience of the Treasury De- 
pirtment. ‘To account for this apparent abandonment of the 
people, in this their hour of trial, the President favors us with 
a new theory of Government as the exposition of bis conduct. 

In the views of the President on this-head, I admit there is 
some, plansibility. Nay, it is due to candor to say, that I cor- 
dially. agree in several of the general princi: les he lays down. 
Tam ready to go heart and hand in a fair application of them, 
perhaps further than he himself, : 


CEDED POWERS. 


The Federal. Government, the President suggests, is to be 
confinedio the powers ceded to it by the people of the States. 
ell, who proposes to depart beyond these? To be sure, 
different men entertain different views of the Constitution; but 
noone thinks efinfringing it. For instance, some findauthori- 
ty in the Constitution for a special bankrupt law, aimed atthe 
single heads of the State banks. Others think this a very lati- 
tudinarian and questionable reading ofthe Constitution. Again: 
some see in the fiscal power, in the commerce power, in the 
coin power, the authority and duty of Congress to regulate and 
equalize the currency. Others do not. Again: most of aur 
eminent public men have at one time or another perceived in 
the Constitution, authority for the establishment cf a national 
bank: and then occasionally a season comes, when they can 
not find the passages. Again: some of the straitest of the 
strict constructionists read the Constitution in such a way as to 
find aclause in it somewhere, giving to any, one of the States 
power to veto an act of Congress; which’ way of reading it, 
others think to.be a marvelously strong case of extreme Jatitu- 
dinarianism of construction. And so we differ. 

Take the case of a national bank. J, for instance, think the 
constitutional power is conclusively established by the ergu- 
ments of Alexander Hamilton, of Chief Justice Marshall, and 
others. IT think with Mr. Madison that, supposing there was 
any goad cause.of doubt on this point originally, it is just as 
unwise and unstatesmanlike to revive the question, after we 
have had two banks. for twenty years each, as it would be to 
deny the right of Lovisiana, Arkansas, an! Missouri, to be in 
this Union. although Mr. Jefferson himself thought that the av- 
nexation of Louisiana to the United States required an amend- 
ment ofthe Constitution There should be, at some time or jn 
some way, an end of question about these things. We, in 
thisconntry, in our management of our institutions, too much 
resemble the child. who, in nis tender care of the growthof his 
corn, dug it up every morning ta see what progress it had made 
during the night. We seem unwilling to give any thing ume 
fairly to tak at in the soil 3 , 

But, it is objected, there is no express power in the Constitu- 
tion to create cornorations. Very weil—there is ro express 
power to huild this edifice in which we are assembled ; there 
Is no express power fo construct an arsenal or a frigate ; TH 
IS NO EXPRESS POWER TO ESTABLISH SuB-Treasvries; and J 
smppose ifauy motion had been mate in the convention to in- 
sert expressly these, or a-theusand other admitted nowers 
which I could instance, it woult have been relected. | Indecd 
with all cue respect to this argument, which has been so much 
relied on, it seems to me. like an insect, to-escape the hand that 
would crush it, only by itssmallness. The Government needs 
certain fiscal agents Those agents must of course be men 
acting in concert, and associated under some provision cf lew. 
Whether (hev be associated in that form of law calle la corpo- 
ration, ar that form of lew called Sub-Treasu or that form 


essential qualities of a corporati 
some of the greunds of deferce, taken in the recent applica- 
tion for a mandamus at law against the Pestmaster General, 
be well taken. : p 

Then, Faccept the premises of the President on the point of 


power. And asI.sec in the Constitution ample power to enable 
Congress tv exert itself beneficially in the present crisis, 1 wish 


to have this done. ; 


- EQUALITY: ; Lee 8 
So, also, in regard to the duty of a good Governméntto ob: 
erve aequality of legislation, I agree in thé premises laid- 
down by the President; I do not admithis ¢onclusions:' ‘True; 
it was not the object of the . 
cial “favors”” ciclasses or individuals. Nor‘wag i€established 
to inflict disiavors on classes or individuals... If “to make"men 
rich” is nota legitimate object of good government, bo dre is 
i a legitimate object to make men posr. You shall not elevate 
classes at the expense of others, nor shall You depress classes 
for the bevefir of others. Lét the Government “give security 
to us allin our lawfal pursuits.” Let it'cease tò make war 
upon the merchants, the bankers, the corporations, the business 
of the community. cay $ 4 
But shall there beno such thing as “specific aid?’ to “die ¢iti- 
zen on the part of the Government? Is that a just inference 
from the doctrine of equal laws! By rio means.” Thus, if or- 
dinary cases of justice, the. law is to be equal to all within its 
purview; bnt it is a “specific? law for a “specific” get of 
facts ; and the apslication of the law must of necessity be in 
any given instance limited or individual, m the very nature of 


things So in greater things. Suppose an assault to be made, 
uncorsdiutionahy, upon the freedom of the press or speech, or 


upon any given public right, Will you refuse to guard it, be- 
canse of its being an exigency Calling for “specific aid?’ ~All 
questions of Government come up lirspecifie cases. Tt would 
be a disastrous crisis, indeed, if it were oneʻof equal universal- 
ity of ev Will you not apply specific remedies to ‘specific 
evils? If not, then it is impossible ever to rémedy any given 
evil. . Accordingly, the President himself recommends to Con- 
gress measures of “specific aid;” as the extension of custom. 
house bonds, forbearance to ihe deposite banks, a bankrupt law 
for bankers, whieh last is, ifseems to me, one of the most spe- 
cific of all specific measures. What labors af the present 
iime is the currency, and the business of the country, in its va- 
rious commercial reations. Why net apply to the case such 
coe legislation as the particular nature’ of the subject de- 
mands? ‘ 


NON-INTERFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT: `. 

Once more. I welcome the general idea that Government 
should not be over-prone to interfere inthe private pursuits of 
the citizen. Oue of the mischiefs of une times has been the med- 
diesome interference of General Jackson in the business of the 
country, his prurieut tampering with the currency under ‘pre- 
text of reforming it, This is the very thing I would prevent. It 
isone reason why Lam against a marriage of Bank and State. 
I wish to have banks the business agents, not the party hacks, 
of the administiadion. J oppose the Sub-Treasury scheme for 
the same reuson, Tfadopted, it would enable the Government 
to put upexchange or put down exchai 
tnatinis in the money market at w 
conumerce and business of rbe Uni 
mercy of the Government. That isa state of things which Ido 
not wish to see; and T hold the President to his professions and 
his pledges on this point. : ' : 


pon 3 Se: KS 9 . 
At the same time, I deny that, . because: Governmenit is “to 


avoid every unnecessary interference with the pursuits of the 
citizen,” therefore Government is never to do any thing, or at- 
tempt any thing, forthe relief or advantage of the people. Ithas 
powers given it for the express purpose of those powers being 
beneficially exercised. 

General Jackson’s idea seemed to be, to spare no occasion to 
deny, dispute, and fritter away the powers or Congress; but he 
had no scrupies in the exercise of power hy the Execative. 
That was hisdoctrine of constitutional limitations.: All, the 
professions of, Jimited powers, made by the late President, were 
of this description; they were practically applied only to the 
action of Congress. He had no opinion of Corgress-powers; 
but a very broad one of President-powers. ‘Thus it was that 
he removed the.deposites, antbestablished the State bank system, 
by Executive legislation, and then called on Congress to ratify 
it, That isthe way he understood the Constitution. é 

Mr. Van Buren seems, in one: respect, to be treading in’ the 
same path, Ile first establishes Sub- Treasuries, and then calls 
on Congress to accept and legalize them.” í ; 

But, whereas General Jackson could never leave meddling 
with the eurrency, Mr. Van Buren, it wouldappear, haa adopted 
a theory the reverse.of that of the former; namely, that, in re- 
gard to ‘he currency, the Government of the United States and 
the people of the United states are to have separate and ad- 
verse interests, All the anxiety of the administration in the 
present crisis is for the Government; it has no cares, no thought, 
it absolutely disavows al! powors iu reference to the good of the 
people. 

Rach of these opposite courses of policy is wholly unwise, 
i and pernicious to the public weal. General Jackson 
was for stretching the finance powers of the Constitution—the 
Executive finance powers—until they snapped, throwing the 
conni and all its fiseal and business concerns, into the most 
deplorzble disorder; while his successor, confounded at tie 
specta le of ruin which surrounds him. proposes to. abandon 
and to repudiate those pewers altogether, and to leave the 
currency and the business interests of the country tæthejr fate. 
Bul the administration will find it impossible: to shrink, in this 
way, like a tortoise into its shell. Ttmustact. Inaction is, to 
all practical purposes, action. Government can neither move. 
nor decline to move, without deeply affecting. the intereste of 
the people. The act of Congr rechartering the hank, the 
veto of that act by the late President, the transfer of the public 
deposites to the State banks, the Treasury circular, the pro- 
positicn to divores bank and State—ali these are,-in their 
Visible effects upon the business of the country, pertinent illus. 
trations of the impossibility of separating the Government 
and the people. 


THE TRUE: ISSUE. 

n for the people now. to decide is, whether 
svernmnent is to be active’ in the perpelration of mis- 
xX? Potent as it is for evil shall it be suffered to 


make if utierly.impoient for.gcod? ‘Shall it, in the hour 
of pub Gistress and peril, coward-lHke, slink into a corner. in 


wilful neglect and abandonment of its public duty? Shalit 
stand upon its safe elevation, and hallea on to mischief all the 
furies of rapine and disorder, which the evil times havé drawn 
forth from their, lurking places, refusing meanwhile to stir a 
step itself forthe welfare and happiness of the. country, amid 
the disasters which its own misrule has brought upon us? 


Federal Constitution to confer spe- ; 
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Postponement of fourth instalment— Mr. Mercer. 


Danbdtiessit is true, asthe President suggests, that the coun- 
tiy will, in time, recover itself. It has elastic and recuperative 
energies within it, whichno power on earth can subdue. Our 
forests and our fields, our oceans, lakes, and rivers, our enter- 
prise, industry, and intelligence, our free institutions, the favor 
of. Providence. which has never forsaken us—these are ele- 
ments of greatness and prosperity which baffle and defy all the 
errors and fanltsof misgovernment. But, isit any apology for 
yout striking off my arm, shat its bones and: muscles are en- 
dowed with a natural power to knittogether again, and regain 
their pristine health and strength? -Doubtless the country will 
recover itself: but ifthe recommendations of the Message be en- 
forced, it has got to recover, not only without aid from the Fe- 
deral Government, but in spite of the Government. i 

Willthe people sanction such a doctrine? In the concluding 
paragraph of tLe Message, the President reminds us that weare 
fresh from the people; that we know their embarracsments, and 
the relief they nee l. Wedoso. We havesubmitted this ques- 
tion to the arbitrement of the people. We cheerfully abide their 
decision, We tell you.that North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Rhode Island, Maine, have pronounced judg- 
ment upon the administration. Icongratulate Maine, especial- 
ly, on her emancipation from the thraldom of degrading assen- 
tation to every caprice of the Executive, to which her own pecu- 
liar interests have so long been sacrificed. We hail the ausp1- 
cions omen of the brightstar in the East. Maine has rung the 
knetl of radicalism. Well may she hold up tothe eye of her 
sister States the Dreo in herescutcheen. The people have 
spoken out, and ina voice of thunder, which should be re-echoed 
hy. their representatives in this hall, unul it penetrate into the 
innermost recesses of the White Honse. „And if the assembled 
representatives of the nation do nothing else for the public good 
in this emergency, ifall the power and influence of the Execu- 
tive are to beexerted as adrag on the wheels of legislation, to 

reclude the adoption ofany measures of general relief, this at 
east we may and we will da; we may and we will enter up an ap- 
„peal to the people, against the conduct now pursued, and the 
purposes professed, by this administration. ` 


SPEECH OF MR. MERCER. 


Or VIRGINIA. 
Ir the Houseof Representatives, September 26, 1837— 
« On the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

The house having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill from the Senate to defer indefinitely 
the payment to the States ofthe fourth instalment 
($9,367,214 98) to become due on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, under the deposite act of the 23d of June, 1836. 

Mr. MERCER arose and addressed the com- 
mittee in substance as follows: 

Our days, Mr. Chairman, are numbered. The 
refusal of the house, this morning, to lay on the 
table the resolution of the Senate to adjourn on the 
9th of October, and the bare majority by which the 
committee consented to rise, at a very late hour last 
night, admonish me of the extreme anxiety which 
exists to. close this discussion. It is with no lite 
embarrassment, therefore, that I venture to address 
the committee. 

Tam, Mr. Chairman, of late years, (said Mr. M.) 
unused to debate. My labors in this house have 
long been confined to the humble path of legisla- 
tion prescribed to me by the allotment of its com- 
miittees. Content to aid in the development of the 


resources, by means of the internal improvement of 


our common country, I have studiously avoided 
mingling in the strife of party, that I might more 
successfully promote those peculiar interests con- 
fided, in some small degree, to my charge. 

For ten years I have not put pen to paper with a 
view to report any speech of mine, and have arisen 
in debate only when impelled by the hope, however 
groundless, of shedding some light on the question 

: to he decided. As I cannot speak to empty chairs, 
and find a sufficient reward in the circulation at 
home of what T utter here, it is the more necessary 
that Ishould have your attention, though I may 
fail to repay it. 

‘That I may not, however, forfeit all title to your 
indulgence, I will proceed, without further apology, 
to examine the varions Treasury estimates which 
furnish the basis of the bill on your table. 

How little reliance is to be placed on these esti- 
mates is made manifest, not only by the conflicting 
results with regard to the present state of our fi- 
nances, which have been deduced from the Secre- 
fary’s first elaborate report by the various gentle- 
men who have preceded me, but by a palpable mis- 
statement, in the very brief answer returned, in the 
last week, toa special inquiry of the house. 

Taking them collectively, [am compelled to re- 
gard the reports of this officer, during. the. present 
session, whenever intelligible, as alike defective, 
erroneous, and inconsistent with each other. 

In-that which immediately followed the Presi- 
dent’s message, no information is afforded to this 
house of the final. settlement, which, by one of the 

last acts of the twenty-fourth Congress, he was em- 
“powered to make with the Bank of the United 


States. The entire resources of the Treasury: to 
meet the expenses of the last half of the current 
year, are wrapped up in an obscure paragraph of 
this report, which furnishes, as the result of his es- 
timate, nine millions and a half, without diselosing 


the sources from whence this sum is expected to be . 


drawn. . ; 

We now discover from the answer returned to a 
special inquiry of this house, that the Secretary 
disposed of the Government stock in the Bank of 
the United States for near eight millions of dollars, 
and holds the bonds of that institution for this 
amount, payable, with interest from the third of 
March, 1836, in four equal annual instalments of 
$1,986,539 04. The time of payment is the month 
of September of the present, and of each of the 
three succeeding years. The rate of interest to be 
paid is not furnished by the Secretary, but on per- 
sonal application at the Treasury, I learnt that it is 
six per cent. 

The first instalment, therefore, will, on the 3d of 
next month, equal $2,175,260 24. 

But of the whole consideration receivable from 
the bank,the Secretary apprizes usthat “$741,561 28 
is on account of the navy pension fund,” and has, 
to use his own language, “partly been paid, and the 
residue will be out of the first instalment, when re- 
ceived. It is a portion,” he adds, “ of a trust fund, 
and not applicable to general purposes.” So that 
the sum of the first instalment, applicable to public 
use, would seem to be but $1,363,250 64. 

In the last Treasury estimate, however, that of the 
21st of this month, this sum is carried to the credit 
ofthe unexpired year, as about a million anda 
half.” Why it is raised. to that amount, if, as we 
are expressly told, the sum of $741,561, the whole 
interest of the navy pension fund, is to be paid out 
of the first instalment received from the bank, or 
whence the obligation arises to makeso large a de- 
duction on account of this fund, we are left to con- 
jecture. A word or two as to the history of this 
fund. When it amounted to $656,000, the present 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
proposed, with a view to its enlargement, to permit 

y law, its investment in a part of the Government 
bank stock at par; the stock being then fifteen per 
cent. above par. The humane purpose ofthe fund, 
to provide for the destitute widows and orphans of 
deceased naval officers, out of whose pay the fund 
had been reserved, prompted the honseto acquiesce 
in this proposal. 

Having, at the commencement of this session, 
looked to the United States bank stock held by the 
Government as an available and appropriate re- 
source in the present condition of the Treasury and 
ofthe currency of the country, I applied to the 
Treasury office, and there learnt that 6,416 shares 
of 68,752, the residue of 70,000, originally held by 
the United States, belonged to the navy pension 
fund; that a sale of the whole stock had been made 
to the new Bank of the United States on the 4th of 
March last, ata premium of $15 58 per cent., and 
four bonds of equal amount received in payment. 

The sale, thus effected, was obviously for the 
mutual benefit of the United States and the navy 
pension fund. The consideration was common and 
uniform; and the claimants became entitled to a 
ratable proportion of the several bonds; the navy 
pension fund to a share of the first bond, equivalent 
to one-fourth part of its entire interest in the whole 
consideration. 

Instead of $741,561 29, this fund is, therefore, 
entitled to claim out of the first instalment due from 
the bank, $185,390 32, which, with 19 months’ 
interest, will amount on the 3d of Cctober to 
$203,002 40. Deducting this sum from #2,175,260 24 
and the balance of the first instalment to be carried 
tothe credit ofthe Treasury will be, on the 3d of 
October next, $1,972,257 84, instead of a million 
and a half, at which it was estimated by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, or the 
sum of $1,363,250 64, to which the Secretary would 
seem to reduce it by his letter of a subsequent date. 
By such reduction, his last estimate excludes the 
sum of $609,007 20 from the resources of the fourth 
gnarter of this year, while it continues to omit any 
allusion whatever to the aid which the Treasury 
might derive, in its present exigency, from an anti- 
cipation, by loan or otherwise, of the payment of the 
three remaining bonds of the bank; amounting in 
principal to very near six millions, and with the 
aceruing interest, to a much larger sum. 

That this omission has resulted from no desire to 
favor the credit of the Bank of the United States by 


| Withholding its bond from market, will be readily 


H. of Reps. 


conceded by all who know the hostility of the Sec- 
retary to that institution. To what, then, can it be 
imputed but to the design manifest upon the face 
of all the estimates of this officer, by diminishing 
the resources of the Treasury, to create an apparent 
necessity for passing the bill on our table? , 

Further and stronger evidence of such intention 
will be found by comparing a very short paragraph 
of his first report with the facts subsequently dis- 
closed by a letter of the Treasurer and a printed 
document transmitted to this house, from the Sen- 
ate, but a few days ago. i 

After apprizing us that the public expenditures 
will exceed the balance remaining in the Treasury 
on the first. of January last, together with the re- 
venue of the current.year, by near six millions, 
($5,875,565,) “in order,” says the report, “to dis- 
charge that excess, and retain of the money reserv- 
ed on the first of January, one million, which is the 
smallest sum deemed proper under the acts of Congress 
Sor the eficient operations of the Mint, and at least 
three or four million more, to answer sudden and 
contingent calls, there will probably be a necessity 
to resort to the deposites now with the States, and to 
the deposites destined for them in October, or to some 
other resource, for a sum equal to ten millions.” 
Allow me to say, Mr. Chairman, that among the 
many deceptive estimates of the Secretary there is 
not one more extraordinary or culpable than this. 

The “acts of Congress,” to which the Secretary 
alludes, are comprised in the 31st section of the act 
of the 18th of January last, (@.) Comparing this 
paragraph with the provisions of the act, it is obvi- 
ous that the Secretary assumes the largest sum 
which the law permits him to employ in the opera- 
tions of the Mint, “as the smallest deemed proper 
under those acts,” to use his own language. The 
maximum extent of his discretion he thus makes 
the minimum; disregarding alike the express re- 
ference of the law to the convenience o? the Trea- 
sury; the authority as expressly giver. niva to with- 
draw the whole deposite or any part of it; and the 
alternative left at his ciscretion, of exchanging, 
from time to time, coin for bullion, as had been the 
successful practice of the Mint for a series of years. 

It becomes us next to inquire how the authority 
of the Secretary over this million has been exer- 
cised, and to infer from its past, its future use, 
should it be again intrusted to his discretion. 

From a letter of the Treasurer, which accom- 
panied the Secretary’s letter to the house, of the 15th 
instant, it appears that there had been deposited in 
the Mint, on the Ist of May, one million of dollars ; . 
and that, on the 13th of the present month, there 
yet remained, of this sum, $776,535; the residue of 
the million having been recently withdrawn, 

Turning to the statement furnished by the Sen- 
ate, of the operations of the Mint since the Ist of 
January last, we have, for the fruit of the first eight 
months of the year, a gold coinage of the value of 
$853,825. The least sum coined in any two 
months, subsequent to January last, falls short of 
$41,000 a month. The greatest product of any one 
month, that of May, is $268,000, while the average 
monthly coinage of the whole period is less than 
$107,000; and does not, during the last three months, 
exceed $87,000. So that, in virtue of a discretion- 
ary power, carefully guarded by law, to employ, 
‘af expedient,” asum “not to exceed a million,” 
the Secretary has actually employed that amount 
ina vain attempt to add $107,000 a month to the 
gold coin of the country. He has pushed his an- 
thority to its utmost limit, while the fact was star- 
ing him in the face, as his report admi:s, that, (b) 
as fast as the gold received the impress of the die, 
it passed abroad, to be again converted into bullion, 
for the payment of a part of that. foreign debt, to 
the pressure of which upon our currency, and, 
through it, upon the banks, the Secretary justly as- 
cribes the derangement of the former and the in- 
solvency of the latter. 

I need scarcely remind the committee that the 
coinage of gold does not augment its exportable 
value; nor need I remark how inadequate is the 
seigniorage charged for that coinage at the tardy 
rate of $87,000 a month, to reimburse the ordinar 
expenses of the Mint, and the interest of the mil- 
lion abstracted from an embarrassed Treasury. Is 
it not, therefore, most extraordinary, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the experience of eight 
months, should ask of us a million of dollars, for 
the purpose of repeating so losing a game? Js this 
committee prepared to grant it? Will they not 
rather restrain than accelerate an operation so ex- 
travagant, by requiring this officer to apply the p 
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mainin deposite in the Mint to the current expen- | 


ses of the Government; to pay, in good faith, to its 
creditors, without discrimination, the full value of 
their just demands,’ instead of putting a part of 
them off with, the depreciated paper of those banks 
whom his polioy has contributed ‘to break, or with 
Treasury 

knows, will be protested ? 

* Leaving a few thousand dollars inthe Mint, for 
the purchase of copper. bullion, according to. the 
former usage of the Government, if the views 
which I have presented to the committee be correct, 
$750,000 of the sum remaining in the Mint may be 


added: to the estimated resources of the present , 


year;‘and an entire million deducted from the pro- 


posed charge upon the Treasury, for the year next | 


ensuing. There does not, indeed, appear to exist 
any adequate reason for a special appropriation of 
any large amount to this object, since the surplus of 


two millions, allowed by the long-settled policy of $ 


formeř years to temainin the Treasury at the end of 
each, would yield ample means of extending, when 
expedient, the-coinage of gold and silver bullion. 


ut the Secretary requires, it has been seen, be- - 


sides the million forthe Mint, “at least three or four 
millions more,” to answer sudden and contingent 
calls, He has underrated, as I trust Ihave already 
shown, by more than a million and a quarter, the 
funds now placed at his disposal, and totally exclud- 
ed from his estimate near six millions more, that 
might be derived from the bonds of the Bank of the 
United States, to meet the current expenses of the 
year. ! t 
‘That we shall grant him a clear surplus of at least 
‘three or four millions more, over and above the 
amount of his own estimate of all those expenses. 
‘The Secretary would, it seems, avail himself of 
one of the provisions of the much-abused deposite 
act, which reserved five millions of the surplus that 


might be found in the Treasury on the first of Jan- ` 


uary, 1837, to ground a permanent charge upon the 
‘country, at war with all the antecedent recommen- 
dations of the ‘Treasury Department, and the long 
settled usage of the Government (c.) Permit me 
to call your attention to the origin and extent of the: 
surplus which every Secretary of the Treasury till 
the present, and Mr. Woodbury himself, until his 
late report, has deemed sufficient to maintain the 
public credit. oe Bae ae ae 

Shortly after our last.war with Great Britain, 
when the Treasury was oppressed by a heavy pub- 
lic debt, Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of that De- 
partment, recommended, for its speedy extinction, 
an enlargement of the sinking fund from eight to 
ten millions, and the further addition to it of all 
sums beyond two millions of dollars, that might at 
any time exist in the Treasury, beyond the money 
required for the service of the year. 

This two million surplus he proposed to reserve 
for contingencies; leaving the current expenses of 
each year to be met by the current receipts. of tha 
Treasury. : eu A 

To the salutary provisions incorporated by Con- 
gress in the, act of March, 1817, we owe the final 
extinguishment of a national debt exceeding one 
hundred and twenty millions, Since the discharge 
of that debt and the increased ability of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain loanson short notice, the wisdom : 
of continuing to keep inactive.so large a surplus as 
two millions, in order to provide for contingencies 
which may never happen, might well be questioned: 
But a permanent extension of this surplus to four 
millions, at the expense of a new debt, to be con- 
tracted by the issue of ten millions of Treasury 
notes, whether with or without interest, isa position, 
so preposterous and extraordinary, as to be reserv- 
ed for the present Secretary, unless indeed, the de- 
posite act, an act temporary in its nature, and the 
result in all its features of compromise, may be 
deemed to supply a higher authority. 

I appeal to the venerable member from Massa- 
chusetts, who composed part of the same cabinet 
with Mr. Crawford, if I have not correctly stated 
the origin and extent of the policy of preserving a 
fixed surplus in the Treasury. ; 

One attempt to reduce it below two millions, I 
well remember to have failed. It was when, in 
conjunction with a distinguished chairman of the 
Military Committee of this house, from South Car- 
olina, (Col. Drayton,) I sought to apply a part of 
the two millions to the armament of the fortifica- 
tions on our seaboard. My argument was, that as 
our fortifications were then defenceless, and as war 
was the most alarming: of those contingencies, for 
which a surplus revenue was reserved, a part of it 
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rafis, which, when issued, he very well 


And what does he now require at our hands? | 


could not, in peace, be better applied, than n 
ing those forts, on the strength of which, the secu: 


rity of our fleets and seacoast might depend:* The |} 


metal of the cannon upon their ramparts would’ be 


as imperishable, at least, as the coin in the Treasu- : 


ry, and if both were suddenly required by the exi- 


gencies of war, money could be more speedily pro- 


vided; than arms. ` a ; : 
But although abortive attempis have been made 


to reduce this surplus, and it has, at the expiration < 


of the year, often fallen below. two millions, no 
member of this body has, I will venture to say, ever 
heard its augmentation recommended, as a perma- 
nent policy, till the commencement of this extra 
session, when, if at any time, a reduction of all un- 
necessary demands upon the currency of the coun- 
try might have been expected, from‘those espe- 


cially, who have so greatly contributed to its de- | 


rangement. Shall we, Mr. Chairman, depart from 
the usage of twenty years, by placing at the discre- 
tion of the Executive or his agents “a sufplus of at 
least three or four millions, to use the words of the 


Secretary, and that, too, as he intimates, by a “re- i 


sort to the deposites with the Slates, and to the instal- 
ments destined for them in October, or some other re- 
source,” subsequently explained to be the issue of 
Treasury notes? 

Itcannot, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. M.,) have 
been unknown to the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, that his immediate predecessor estimated 
the balance which would remain-at the expiration 
of 1834 at less than three millions; of which, rear 
a million and a half then consisted of unavailable 
funds; the notes, and long outstanding balances due 
from the insolvent banks, which fell amidst the 
crash of our currency during the last war. Mr. 
Woodbury’s own report of December, 1834, shows 
that the actual balance in the Treasury on the ist 
of January, 1833, including those unavailable funds, 
scarcely exceeded two millions; yet, in his annual 
report of December, 1834, so far from complaining 
of any embarrassment of the Treasury, from the 
extinction of this surplus, he expressly enforces the 
policy: of the art of March, 1817, which prescribed 
the limitation of two millions. The same Secre- 
tary now requires twice that sum to meet the con- 
tingencies of but ninety days, and this, too, along 
with a special appropriation of more than a mil- 
lion and a half for the Florida war. 

Nor should it escape observation, that.in the very 
next paragraph of the repor: which I have quoted, 
this officer urges, in favor of the limitation con- 
tained inthe act of 1817, that “it would leave the 
bank agents of the Treasury, as its other fiscal 
agents from the foundation of the Government have 
been left, wholly disconnected, as far as practicable, 
with the dangerous relation of borrowers from the 
Treasury, for reloaning,and for private gain.” 

. ‘Why the Secretary ‘has discarded the commen- 


> dable jealousy which he manifested less than two 
‘years ago, of the misapplication of the public money 


in the hands of the disbursing officers, who at this 
moment hold, with his permission, more than four 
millions and a quarter, exclusive of three-fourths 
of a million in the Mint, he has afforded usno e 
planation whatever. (d.) 

I come next, Mr. Chairman, to consider that 
item of his late estimates, for which he has re- 
ceived the eulogy of his friends. It is the deduc- 
tion of fifteen millions from the estimates for the 
residue of the present year, on account of the ba- 
lance of former appropriations which will remain 
unexpended on the Ist of January next; and for 
which, therefore, he asks of us no immediaie pro- 
vision. 

This deduction is, I perceive, imputed to an ac- 
tual suspension of the extravagant appropriations 
of the last Congress, through a spirit of economy. 
A word or two, Mr. Chairman, as to the origin of 
those appropriations, of which ihe Secretary com- 
plains in_his late letter, as'exceeding his estimates, 
and his friends, as a cause of the present embar- 
rassment of the Treasury. 

An honorable member from South Carolina, 

Mr. Pickens,) to my great astonishment, charges 
the national. republican party with being responsi- 
ble for those appropriations, one of which he espe- 
cially denounces, as an “effort to locate marine 
hospitals on the rivers and creeks of the west, 
where it would be difficult to fill them, unless by 
collecting the bears and wolves cf the forest.” 


Would it be believed that the only sites prescribed ` 


for the erection of those hospitals are the southern 
shore of Lake Erie and the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio, and that their object is the preserva- 
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on of the lives of the many thousand: boatmen'én- 
aged in the most extensive inland:commerce.on 
the globe, :a large proportion of whom: are. ocea- 
sionally: exposed toa climate of all others most 
fatal to healih? ~ w moo EG 
For the rest of those appropriations;. those ‘who 
seek “their origin -musi look tothe reports of the 
Committee of Commerce, which: had, for its chair- 
man, a gentleman from’ Pennsylvania, of whom, in 
his absence, I will say no.more-than that he was, 
and had been, a most zealous friend. of the late ad- 
ministratica. ~The light-house’ and’ harbor bills 
both emanated from this committee, whose en- 
croachments on the province of the Committee on 
cads and Canals were sustained by the dominant 
party of the day, to the utter disregard of one of the 
positive provisions of a standing rule of the ‘ house; 
and the wholesome condition repeatedly, though 
vainly, urged by the chairman and other members 
of that con.mittee, that no appropriation of public 
money shonld be made to any object of internalim- - 
provement until its national character had been 


‘established on the basis of its general utilty, and 
‘its probable cost-ascerlained by a careful examina- 


tion, survey, and estimate. . T'o a departure from 
these salutary restrictions, may:-be imputed, the 
number of’ those appropriations: which the War 
Department reports its utter inability toexpend, be- , 
cause their objects are unknown or unattainable. 

A full share, let me add, of the responsibility for 
all those appropriations rests, immediately, with 
the present Secretary of the Treasury and the Ex- 
ecutive, which sanctioned his annual reports of 
the last and the preceding years, as their inspec- 
tion will undeniably prove. For, while the labor 
of this officer has been directed, during the present 
session of Congress, to an augmentation of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, far beyond the bounds of any 
former necessity, under color of providing for con- 
tingencies, it appears to have been his constant 
sindy, since, as well as prior’ to the: deposite act of 
1836, to reduce that surplus by lavish expenditures. 
Henee, in his report of December, 1835, where he 
prescribes the most “judicious course to pursue” in 
using the surplus, which he estimated at “ between 
six and seven millions only,” be tells us in so many 
words, that“‘in order to reduce it, there might. be 
judiciously authorized, for purposes not enwmerated 
in any of the estimates, other beneficial expenditures, 
for objects clearly lawful and useful.” ; 

As late, indeed, as his last annual report, in 
treating of the proper disposition of the surplus in 
the Treasury, which he distinctly “intimates, would 
be likely to continue, he reminds us ‘that “various 
objects, of a national and constitutional character, 
were recommended ‘in his prior report, as suitable 
for the application, by way of extraordinary appro- 
priation, of any surplus. funds for which the Gene- 
ral Government should happen to have no other 
immediate use.” “Liberal and useful appropria- 
tions,” he says, “were fortunately made to many of 
them, which will ‘save expense in the end, and. 
prove to be the soundest economy.” “The rea- 
sons,” he subjoins, “for a continuance of the same 
wise policy, while our resources Teman so ample, 
have lost none of their original force.” Such was 
his language in December last. . That, no miscon- 
ception may exist as to the character of the objects 
which he regarded as “lawful and useful,” the suc- 
ceeding paragraph to that which I have quoted ex- 
pressly comprehends among the proper objects for 
the. application of such surplus, the following: 
“Completing with it, sooner than had been contem- 
plated, the projected fortifications and naval estab- 
lishments of the country; improving more rapidly 
the navigation and security of its commercial bays 
and rivers; and while its unports and exports were 
prosperous beyond all example, erecting, where 
needed, appropriate custom and ware-howses, as well 
as suitable marine hospitals, court-houses, and post- 
offices.” Immediately following this enumeration, 
Will be found an earnest recommendation of the 
repeal of certain duties on imports, to the extent of 
“three millions and a half’—a measure which un- 
doublediy indicated no want of confidence in the 
revenue of the present year. : 

Tt may, therefore, be confidently affirmed, in op- 
position to all that we have heard in the course of 
ihis debate; and to those complaints of the Secretary 
himself, in the first of his late ‘letters, that he not 
only entertained no apprehension that ‘the revenue. 
of the current year would fall below his estimate of 
twenty-four millions; burthat he desired a contin- 

uation of those very appropriations, by which the 
expenditures of the year have been made to exceed 
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his estimates to the extent of five millions. ft- 
‘would be a sufficient answer to his inconsistent re- 
proof of the extravagance of the last Congress, 
which I am not bound ‘to vindicate, as, L trust, I 
have shown, that four and a half of these five mil- 
lions. consisted -of appropriations. for the -Flórida 
War and the payment of the outstanding claims of | 
certain volunteers, which originated subseyiently to 
the‘date of those estimates. ie 
E desire not to be misunderstood bythe gentieman 
from South Carolina or-any other member of. the 
“Committee. | 
“°K beg, Mr. Chairman, not to be considered as de- 
nouncing the past expenditures of this Government, 
where they have been discreetly applied to the in- 
ternal improvement of our country. On the con- 
trary, when I recollect that twenty years ago, the 
spirit, which now animates this vast republic, from 
its centre to its remotest extremes, had ‘scarcely 
penetrated: south of the Potomac, I glory m the re- 
flection that, through its beneficent agency, the re- 
sourees of our common country have been explo- 
. red, and its capacity for improvement demonstra- 
ted; that its loftiest mountains have been subdued, 
and the navigation of its noble rivers unlocked by 
the inspirations of science and the labors of art; 
and, above all, that our people, once severed by 
“natural barriers, have turned these very impedi- 
ments into facilities of intercourse and bonds of 
perpetual union. ` Sir, in whatever party I may be 
ranked by others, claiming, as I do, independence 
of all, and asking favors of none, I am no nullifier; 
and I most truly rejoice, that the State which the 
honorable member from South Carolina so ably 
represents, is about to derive from the accomplish- 
ment of an enterprise, worthy of the age, a new at- 
traction to that union; in a commercial connexion 
of her great southern emporium with the noblest 
rivers and the fairest cities of the west. 
`The power of this Government to makeinternal ` 
improvements,. I consider. of diminished value, 
when T behold the alacrity and zeal with’ which the 
several States are superseding the necessity of its 
exertion, Whenever its great purposes are accom- 
plished, I will abandon its use with far greater 
pleasure than I have felt in sustaining it; but, until 
then, I am prepared to meet any reproaches which 
it may bring upon its friends, from whatever quar- 
ter they may proceed. 
, Iama all times ready to vindicate the mode in 
‘which this: power has been exercised, by that com- 
' ‘mittee, of which I have so long been the drudge. I 
aver, sir, without a fear of contradiction, that, so 
far from the power of internal improvement having 
been abused by that committee, as an instrument 
for ‘the partial distribution of the public: benefit, 
which it is designed to dispense, there never has 
been a moment when an effort, so unworthy, would 
hot have been spurned with disdain. 
Thecommittee will pardon a digression provok- 
ed bya charge which I could not but regard as 
applicable, in part, at least, to myself, since ‘the 
smal} appropriation of the last Congress, to the pur- 
chase of sites- for marine hospitals in the west, 
sprung from a report of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, pursuant to an instruction of the late 
House of Representatives, : 
In returning to the path I had left, I have to invite 
the earnest attention of the committee to a palpable 
disagreement between the Treasury estimates. of 
the probable necessities of the Government during 
the last ‘quarter-of the current year. In his letter 
of the 5th instant, Mr. Woodbury computes the 
“outstanding balances at the expiration of the year” 
to amount to “aboutsixteen millions,” asum which, 
he adds, “does not differ much from their amount 
at the close of the lastyear ;? and this amonnt, I dis- 
cover, from his letter to the Senate of the 14th of 
January last, to have been $16,862,670, an amount 
obviously much nearer seventeen, than sixteen mil- 
lions. But, in reply toa resolution of this house, 
inquiring what objects of public expenditure may 
be wholly dispensed with, or will bear a material. 
reduction, during the present year, the Secretary 
expressly tells us, that “a minute and critical ex- 
amination, on this point, was instituted in May last, 
and the result of it was, that enough could and would 
be postponed, till next year, to amount to fifteen mil: , 
tions ;” “consequently,” he adds, “ the expenditures 
during the present year were estimated, in my re: 
cent report, upon. that basis? To exciude any pos: 
sible misconception of the grounds or extent of his 
estimate, he subjoins that, “after every delay which 
the public expenditure would permit, it is, therefore, 
expected that of the outstanding appropriations 
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now exceeding twenty-four millions, not much over 4] an l i 1, to supp ‘ 
J] foreseen deficiency that.might arise under any other 


nine millions will be necessarily required to be ex- 


pended during the: residue of the year; the result F 
cannot be necessarily varied from that to which the | 
Department-arrived Jast spring.” : 
>. Thus, within-a fortnight of each other, and from - 


the same data, the Secretary deduces two estimates 


of the wants of the Treasury during the residue of . 


the year, varying from each other to the extent of 
a million of dollars, or, as might be justly contend- 
ed, a million and a half. } 

“In the early age of this Government, -Mr. Chair- 
man, a million of dollars was a sum sufficient to 
engage the serious attention of this house, the con- 
stitutional guardian of the public purse. Are we 
to look for an explanation of this palpable inconsis- 
tency, between the contemporary estimates.of the 
same officer, to-carelessness in the discharge of his 
duty? The extraordinary length of the Treasury 
reports, since he has been at the head of that De- 
partment, precludes so unjust a surmise. Are we, 
then, to seek for it in an unexpected opposition to 
the bill on your table, which, after gliding speedily 
through the Senate, has been so Jong obstructed in 
this house as to require greater urgency to pass it 
through? ` j . 

Sir, I have again to complain of palpable omis- 
sions, as well as contradictions, in thé elaborate re- 
ports of this officer. In reply to the late direct in- 
quiry of this house, we had every reason to expect 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would correctly 
apprize us, not only of the sum of the balances of 
former appropriations which would remain unex- 
pended at the end of the year, but of the part of 
those balances which might be ultimately dispensed 
with. A heavy cloud is allowed to rest over the 
prospects of the ensuing year, without the slightest 
effort to dispel it. And yei there will not be found 
in the annual reports of this officer for a series of 
years, a similar omission. Í 
` Tn his report of December last, in which he un- 
derrated, by more than two millions and a quarter, 
the balances of appropriations which would be un- 
expended at the end of that month, he computes 
the part of those balances which could be applied 
in aid of the appropriations of the ensuing year, 
without a re-appropriation, at morethan three mil- 
lions, and the part which would be carried to the 
surplus fund, under a provision ofthe existing Jaws, 
to very near two hundred thousand dollars. The 
wo sums, together, constituted nearly one-fifth of 
The actual balances 
of the appropriations of former years unexpended 
on the 3ist of December last, is stated in the Sec- 
retary’s communication to the Senate of the 14th of 
January last to have been, as we have seen, nearly 
seventeen millions, and no just reason can be as- 
signed for computing those which will exist at the 
end of the present, or the portion of them which 
may be carried to the account of the ensuing year, 
ata less amount. 

That I may be better understood by a part of the 
committee, allow me to remark that those balances 
of appropriations arise from no superior economy 
on the part of the Executive, as the large amount 
which th 
combined with the desire, manifested by the Secre- 
tary, to-.expend them, sufficiently demonstrates. To 
some extent, they must ever exist, since they spring 
from the nature of the objects to which the public 
revenue is applied. f 

The present Chief Justice, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, stated that those balances had averaged 
about five millions three hundred thousand dollars 
for the four years preceding his report of December, 
1833. In estimating the balances of appropriations 
at the end of 1834, he assumes that “a portion of 
the expenditures,” for which he submits an estimate, 
“will not be used during the year; that balances of 
appropriations, equal to the amount at the close of the 
current year, will, in like manner, remain in the 
Treasury at the end of the succeeding year ;” and 
he wisely suggests that “2 is not necessary to raise 
money for the public use sooner than it will be needed,’ 

During the frugal administrations of Washington 
and his immediate successor, the elder Adams, these 
balances were inconsiderable compared with their 
present extent. Their augmentation has, doubtless, | 
been promoted by a favorite doctrine of the oppo- 
sition to those administrations, a doctrine which 
contributed, in no small degree, to its triumph in 
1801. It had been the practice to distribute the esti- 
mates, and the correspondent appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Government, under a few gene-. 
ral heads of expenditure, and tọ allow the excess of 


ey had reached on the Ist of January last, . 
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an appropriation, under one head, to supply any. un- 


head of .analagous character. The balances. of 

appropriations, under this system, were few in num- 

bés.and inconsiderable in amount. . eee, 
‘Phis usage was condemned for its supposed. ten- 


_dency to diminish the. responsibility and enlarge the 


power of the Executive. Itwascharged upon par- 
ticular officers that, under cover of the protection 
which it afforded for the misapplication of the: pub: 
lic money, peculation had arisen; and one of” the 
earliest measures: of the successful party was an 
inquiry into the conduct of the ex-Secretary ‘of 
State, Mr. Pickering. This inquiry was instituted 
and conducted by a distinguished member of :this 
house, from Virginia. It ended in the complete 
vindication of the officer, but led to the practice of 
multiplying the specific objects of appropriation, 
and restricting the disbursements for those objects 
to the sums severally appropriated. As the exeess 
of one appropriation was no longer permitted to sup- 
ply the deficiency of another, however close might 
e the affinity between them, and the precise sums 
required for each could not be foreseen, it became 
indispensably necessary to enlarge each of the nu- 
merous estimates to which the new usage gave rise, 
so as to guard against any possible deficiency of 
means. Hence an unexpended balance would be 
found at the end of every year, under many, if not 
all, of the numerous-heads of appropriations. The 
ageregate of these balances became larger as. the 
public expenditure increased with the expansion of 
the revenue and the multiplication of its objects. 
As some merit is, moreover, implied in keeping the 
expenditure for any object within the estimate of 
its cost, so both the estimates and the appropriations 
have been gradnally and proportionably enlarged. 

Whether economy in the public expenditures 
has been promoted by this modern and still popular 
system of appropriation, I shall not stop to investi- 
gale: my present purpose will be answered, if I 
shall render intelligible the objections I have made 
to the estimates on our table. 

Before I return to them, I would further remark 
that the balances of appropriation at the end of each 
year, which have been so much augmented of late, 
may be distributed under two distinct heads. -, The 
first embracing all such balances as may yet be re- 
quired for the attainment of the objects'to which 
they are Spproptiaied, The second, those balances 
ascertained to-be unnecessary for the purposes for 
which they were originally designed, because, those 
purposes have been already attained, or found to be 
‘wholly unattainable, or to be attainable at less than 
their estimated cost. By a standing law, all such 
balances as have stood over for two years or more, 
from the date of their appropriation, pass to what 
is called the surplus fand, and, since the discharge 
of the national debt, are mingled with the unappro- 
priated mass of the public revenue, 

Without availing myself of the express admission 
of the Secretary in his letter of the Sth September, 
that the unexpended balancesat the end of the pres- 
ent year will not differ much from those at the close 
of the last year, ascertained to have exceeded six- 
teen millions and a half, I shall not err, I trust, in 
the opinion of the committee, if I set them down at 
thatamount. The Secretary himselfexpressly states 
that the appropriations of the last year exceeded 
his estimates, as they certainly did the appropria- 
tions of the year next preceding; ahd it is obvious 
that the magnitude of the balances, which remained 
uncalled for at the end of a year, must bear propor- 
tion to the number, variety, and extent of the ante- 
cedent appropriations. ` 

Deducting sixteen millions snd a half from the 
twenty-four millions of outstanding balances, com- 
prehended in the Treasury statements of the 11th 
of September, and we have seven millions and a 
half for the full measure of the probable demands 
on the Treasury for the residue of the year, exclu- 
sive of the sums required for the Florida war, and 
the expenses of the present session of Congress: 

With regard tothe new appropriation asked for 
this disastrous war, a part of it will doubtless re- 
main to be expended afier the close of the present 
year, and the remainder may be deducted from the 
annual contingent fund of two millions; since war 
is not only one, but the chief, of those contingencies, 
for which this fund is designed to provide, andsince 
three-fourths of the year have, in fact, nearly ex- 

ired, and to that extent limited the field of contin- 
gencies during the current year. : i 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

Means arrived at his estimate of the expenses of 
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the last quarter, by averaging the monthly expendi- 
tures of the past year; which, on the submission of 
his first estimate, he made two millions and a half. 
Why his second estimate extends, this average to 


three millions, I am not apprized ; but le cannot - 


` gotisistently extend the average forthe three months 


Ë 


of the last quarter, as-he proposed in both estimates, 
py adding one million six hundred thousand dollars 
for the continuation of the Florida war, since four 
million atid a half of the expenses of the three first 
quarters. are ascribable to the prosecution of this 
very war, atid, consequently, included in the aggre- 
gate from which his monthly average is deduced. 


On the principie upon which his estimate is made, . 
red thousand dollarsnow called for, | 


the sixteen hun 
if to be expended in the ensuing quarter, should be 
deducted from his monthly average. Such ade- 


duction would make the ‘total expenses of the last . 


jiatter; exclisive of this-uew appropriation, ac- 
cording to his former estimate, lessthan six millions, 
exclusive of his ¢eldim of-a million for the Mint, 
and. a surplus of four millioris for contingencies. 
It would be impossible to fortify thé conclusion at 
which I have arrived, that the sum required for the 
fésidute of the year will not exceed seven millions 
and a half, by reeuwrring to the actual expenses 
of the corresponding qttarter of prior years; when 


no disorder of the currency or prostration of the 


industry of the country required.a reduction of the 
public expenditure ; and every-incentive which the 
Seéretary of the Treasury, the organ of the.Exec-. 
titivé, could offer for its augmentation, was sup- 
plied by the unvarying tenor of all his reports, 
down to that of the 5th of this month. : 
Discarding the worse than useless provision of 
one million for the Mint; the unprecdenited and ab- 


surd retention of four million for contingencies; al- 


lowing three hundred thousand dollars for the extra 
session of Congress, and assuming, in other respects, 
the corrected estimate of the chairman of the Com- 
mittée of Ways and Means, the aggregate of all 
the expenses of the ensuing quarter will amount to 
less than eight million of dollars, exclusive of the 
fourth instalment due to the States under the depo- 
site act of June, 1836. _ : f 

To provide thése eight million, 1 propose to with- 
draw three-fourths òf a millión, now deposited in 
the Mint, leaving a: small sum to purchase copper 
bullion, and permitting the coinage of gold and 
silver to proceed as in the year 1835, but without 
taxing it, as the Secretary recommended in his an- 
nual report of 1834. (4) 

I propose, moreover, to pay to the navy pension 
fund that portion only of the first instalment due 
from the Bank of the United States, to which it is 
justly entitled, applying the residue of that instal- 
mient'to meet the public exigencies. In further aid 
of those sums, for other and higher considerations, 
which I shall hereafter take occasion to explain, I 
propose to raise, by a sale and transfer of the-three’ 
remaining bonds of that bank, the further sum of 
five million nine hundred ‘and: eighteen thousand. 
and thirty-three dollars—their par value on the 3d 
of October next, after deducting from them the re- 
maining interest of the navy pension fund. The 
aggregate amount of these specific sums, added to 
the balances that may be in the hands of the collec- 
tors of ‘the customs and the receivers of the pro- 
ceeds‘of the sales ef the public lands, on the Ist of 


‘October, would alone be more than sufficient to 


provide the eight million required for the last quar- 
ter ofthe present year. ` Logs 

What the receipts of that quarter may amount fo, 
including repayments by disbursing officers and 
agenis, it is impossible now to predict, nor do the 


“Treasury reports afford any cerlain guide by which 


to ascertain them. Hitherto, the actual revenue of 
the year has, in every branch of it except the cus- 
‘toms, exceeded the Treasury estimates of the 5th of 
December last. That from the sales of public lands, 
during the first half of the year, surpassed, by near 
half a million, the estimated receipts for the whole 
year. The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means computes the revenue from this source, 
for the last quarter, at a million, which would make 
the total excess for the year very near $1,900,000.(¢) 
The estimated receipts from. the customs, in the 
last annual report of the Treasury: Department, ex- 
ceeded by a million and a quarter, the corresponding 
estimate for the year next preceding. “The actual 
‘Yeceipts under this head, for the first two quarters 


“have been $7,234,451, those, for the two last quarters 


will doubtless fall short of that sum, though no fur- 
ther indulgence be granted on the custom. house 
bonds due, or to become due in the course of the 
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|. purpose, ceased on t 


year; and if indulgence be granted, the magnitude 


of the sum to be received will depend on the extent _ 


of that indulgence. ; : 

The receipts from miscellaneous sources have 
already exceeded their estimate for the whole year; 
and, restoring to the Treasury the sum improperly 

-paid to the nayy pension fund, the actual revenue 
from all other sources, thai the customs, will be 
found, bythe expiration of the year, to have ex- 
ceeded the estimates by two millions at least. i 
. A passing observation’ is here due to the pro- 
phetic sagacity, claimed by the Secretary of. the 
‘Treasury in his report of the 5th instant, itis that, 
however “ reluctant” he may have been to estimate 
the. receipts for 1837 “ at only twenty-four millions,” 
he did not advert to the fact, that this estimate ac- 


tually exceeded that which he gave us of the reve- ` 


nue of the very prosperous year next preceding by 
four millions and a half: the estimate of December, 
.1835, of the revenue of the following year, having 
been but $19,750,000, and the part of it anticipated 


. from the customs but fifteen millions and a quarter. 


The receipts of that year, we may remember, 
amounted to fifty millions. > oS 

I shall be excused, I trust, after a careful consid- 
eration of a series of Treasury reports, so replete 
with error and so marked by every species of in- 
consistency of fact and argument, if 
author the power of-expanding and contracting his 
estimates, to suit every political emergency of the 
party with which he has so zealously co-operated. 

Amidst all.the confusion of ideas necessarily at- 
tendant upon so arduous a duty, enough is yet appa- 
rent upon the face of the last reports of this officer, 
to manifest that, without relying on the sums which 
may remain tohis credit with the late deposite 
banks, on the Ist of October next, resources may be 
devised, without incurring a new public debt, to 


.carry on the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 


ment to the end of the current year. 
I have purposely discarded those sums from: my 
estimate of the resources of the Treasury for its 


` ordinary or current expénses, because, in trath, 


they were appropriated ‘and set apart, by positive 
ae solemn enactment of law, fora distinct purpose. 
To the extent of the fourth instalment of the sur- 
plus revenue, to be distributed on the Ist of October’ 


- next, under the act of June, 1836, all authority of 


the Secretary to dispose of those sums, for any other 
he Ist of January last. 


Whether, in his preparation for the execution of 
that act, by transferring those deposites which it 
directed him to ascertain and to set apart for the 
States, the Secretary has transcended, or omitted to 
exercise his lawful authority, is not, now, a ques- 
tion before this committee. Nor is it material to 
that which we: have to decide, whether those de- 
posites'be available or not. They. are to become, 
on the Ist- of October next, to the full extent.of the 
sum of $9,367,214 98, the limited property of the 
several States, according to their respective propor- 


- tions, and under the express conditions set forth in 


the deposite act of June, 1836, which gave to the 
Secretary of the Treasury no other power than to 
obey its mandates. f ete 

If he has rendered such obedience impracticable, 
if he has reduced the amount, or impaired the 
value of the surplus fund intrusted tohis care, and 
set apart by law for a special purpose, the responsi- 
bility rests with him. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that those States, 
whose banks are depositories of this fand, will 
cheerfully accept, for their remaining share of it, 
the drafts of the Treasury on those banks, for whose 
credit, they are insome instances, at least, responsi- 
ble to the public, either as guarantees or as stock- 
holders. The States from whose banks.these de- 
posites have been already withdrawn, may, indeed, 
scruple to accept Treasury drafts on the banks of 
oiher Staies, for their remaining proportion of this 
surplus fund, on the terms npon which it has been 
set apart for their common benefit; but they have a 
right to decide for themselves, whether to accept 
ther or not. Ifthe banksshall tender, in their dis- 
charge, ample security for their principal, with the 
lawful interest accruing upon it unti it be paid, 
such drafis may be made, by negotiation, to sub 
serve all the purposes of money, especialy to those 
States who would prefer an investmencof their pro- 
portion of this fand in productive stocks, to its im- 
mediate expenditure, or any other application cf iis 

incipal. : - 
Prhe present condition of this fund does not, 


` therefore, furnish, of itself, a sufficient ground for 


allow their. 


| grounds for the passage of such 


tioned ‘to. the respective representation © 


LN 
the passage of the bill from the Senate, for the in- 
definite postponement of the fourth instalment. 

Are there, Mr. Chairman, any other adequate 

1 1 age a bill? ` Will its 
passage Involve a violation-of the public’ faith to- 
wards the several States? - ` : 

Mr. Chairman, said: Mr. M., had an intelligent 
střanger listened only to the various and contradic- 
tory arguments of the advocates of this bill, I would 
cheerfully abide by his decision upon its merits, 
The argumentum adabsurdum is a legitimate mode 
of reasoning and as applicable to the development 
of moral and political, as of physical science. 

One gentleman has contended that the deposite 
act, which this bill proposes to repeal in part; was 
unconstitutional, and therefore not obligatory; al- 
though he admits that more than twenty-seven mil- 
lions ofthe public money have passed under its 
provisions from the Federal Government to the 
States, who have unanimously agreed to’ receive, 
and plighted. their faith, on certain conditions, to 
return it. A 

Another gentleman has contended that no legisla- 
ture can bind its successors, ‘and, therefore, the act 
of 1836 is repealable at pleasuré.’ °° 

A third insisted that the deposite act does not 
pledge the faith of this Government to the fulfil- 
ment of its stipulations, because they donot amount, 
in terms, to a contract; or, asa fourth hasargued, if 
a contract, it is a nudum pactum, or without an ade- 
quate consideration. f 

Some of the advocates of this partial repeal of the 
act have found a solution of their scruples of gond 
faith, in the mere title of the act; others in its con- 
iext, One gentleman relieves himself from any 
embarrassment ‘ might accompany his vote, by 

t o pravisees of its most important 
from the s eiiself and ding them 
oaveying a mere insirnetion tothe Secretary of 
‘Treasury asto the mode of distributing, and 
withdrawiag the sum to be deposited. © © 

One gentleman, after vindicating his vote for 
the act of June, 1836, against the very unmerited 
attack upon it, of one of his colleagues, made 
qite an original discovery, that the Federal and 

tate Governments are, in truth, identical, being 
governments of one and the same people, and, con- 
sequently, incapable of contracting with each other. 
Many of the advocates of the bill have, with more 
truth, admitted the right of those Governments to 
contract, and that the act in question, if not in itself 
a contract, authorized a contract to be made be- 
tween the General and State Governments; but 
they claim for the former, a release -of the obliga- 
tion arising under it; upon the ‘legal or equitable 
grounds of mistake, unforeseen accident, or un- 
avoidable necessity. : , 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, a separate reply 
to arguments which, in general, so remarkably 
serve to answer one another; but shall content 
myself with such an exposition of my own views 
of the merits of this bill and such brief notice of 
the views of others, as may excuse me from yield- 
ing assent to a measure inconsistent with the faith 
of this Government, and calculated’ to inflict a 
deep and wanton injury upon the States of this 
Union. 

I most readily concede to the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) who rose early 
in this debate, that the act of 1836 isto be constru- 
ed, not as a penal statute, strictly, but liberally, 
according to its obvious intent and meaning. I 
cannot, however, infer that intent from ils title 
alone, nor aflirm, as two of my colleagues have 
done, (Mr. Jones and Mr. Garland,) that it is not a 
distribution act, merely because it is called an act 
to regulate the deposites of the public money. 

It is, in truth, as its context discloses, both a de= 
posite and a distribution act, since it expressly pro- 
vides.for a distribulion of a part of the surplus 
funds of the General Government among the 
several States, according to a fixed ratio; tobe 
held hy them in deposite, and returned when called 
for, after a preseribed notice, in limited propor- 
trons. 

Both my colleagues (Messrs. Jones and Gar- 
jand) have contended that the right to use-did not 
pass, with the possession of the deposites—the con- 
tract unthorized by the deposite act being for the 
sufe-keeping only of the public mioney-- —~ 

ie es be the sound Eonsirnetion of the act of 
1836, what motive, I would ask, had the States, for 
accepting, in deposite; the seme which itteadered 
them? Why were the sam: tendered, 4 ee 

the those 


f 
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Statés in the two houses of Congress, and the obli- 
gation to restore them, when. called for, limited in 
ine same ratio? each call confined to so small an 
amount of the deposite, as not to exceed, in relation 
to’the most populous State.inthe Union, $10,000 in 
any month, unless with a further notice of thirty-one 
days for every additional sum of $20,000 that might 
be called for ?. No, sir, every provision of this act 
had. reference to the benefit which the. several 
States were to derive from the use of the public 
money, until required by the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment ; necessities which, when the act was pass- 
ed, no man anticipated. . 

Had the safety of the public treasure, its value, 

or the facility of its use by this Government, been 
the sole or even the chief ends of ihe deposite act, 
why:did it not provide for the special deposite of 
the entire surplus revenue, where the far greater 
part of it had been collected, in the mysterious 
vaults, and beneath the marble roofs of the banks 
of the great cities of the north, whence it could be 
drawn on the shortest notice, by bills vendable at 
par, or at a premium, whenever the public necessi- 
ties might require its expenditure. Has it been 
for the security, or readier use of the public de- 
posites, that a considerable portion of them has 
been. transferred to States on the Indian frontier, 
occasionally the seat of war, and a still larger por- 
tion tọ States.in the interior, within whose limits 
scarcely a dollar of the public money is expended 
in the-year ? 
_- Sir; every. feature of the deposite act, and all the 
circumstances which preceded or accompanied its 
enactment, demonstrate that it empowered the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to enter into contracts with 
the several States {or the mutual advantage of the 
parties, but especially. for the benefit. of the. States 
themselves, 

The deposite. of the surplus money of this Gov- 
ernment has ever been a subject of. contract, either 
express of implied. Such, in truth, ls ever special 
or general deposite in a-bank; and for forty of 
the forty-eight years that our present constitution 
has been in ferce, the unexpended revenue of this 
Governinent has been the subject of special contract 
with a bank of its own creation. 

_  On-the removal of the. deposites from the Bank 
of the United States in 1833, formal articles of 
agreement for their safe-keeping, on specified con- 
‘ditions, by the selected State banks, were drawn up 
md the present Chief Justice, then Secretary of the 
reasury, and subsequently ratified, sealed with 
the corporate seal, and. subscribed by the proper 
officers of the State banks. So valid were the 
obligations of these contracts regarded to be, by 
that eminent lawyer, that he expressly stipulated 
for the right to discharge the several banks “ from 
the service of the Government whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest might require it.” 

Ta the very act which we are considering, the 
Tih section provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contracts in 
the name and behalf of the United States with the 
banks selected as depositories of the public money, 
and the terms of those contracts are prescribed by 
the act itself. i 7 

Were those contracts made for the meresafe-keep- 
ingof the public money? Would the deposite banks 
have.accepted so barren, and unprofitable a trust, 
connected as it was with an obligation, on. their 
part, to give security. for theadministration of such 
trust; to permit their books and accounts to be in- 
spected, and their money to be counted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or his agent; to make 
weekly returns of their condition, subject to peri- 
odical publication; to pay, at sight, all warrants 
which the Treasurer, might draw on them; and 
make all such transfers of the public money to 
other banks, as he might require, and supply for- 
eign bills of exchange, at cost, without any fee, 
premium or commission whatever; and, moreover, 
a part of the expenses of such agents- as the Secre- 
tary might depute to watch over their fidelity ? 
Would those banks, I say, have entered into obli- 
gations so multiplied, embarrassing, and onerous, 

for the mere credit of keeping the public money, 
without the liberty to use it for the profit of their 
stockholders? Their contracts with the Treasury, 
like that. which the deposite act tenders to the 
several States, are silent as to the use which they 
may make of the public deposites. The right to 
use them might. be implied from. the character of 
the agent. Buta letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the 26th of September, 1833, to the 


president of the Girard Bank, contemporaneous in | 


Sept. 1837. 


date with those contracts, and designed to induce 
their acceptance, avoids all necessity for implica- 
tion, since it expressly intimates: that the “ depos- 
ites of the public money will enable” the bank, to 
which his letter was addressed, to “afford increas- 
ed facilities to commerce, and to extend its accom- 
modations to individuals.” “ Asthe duties payable 
to the Government arise from the business and 
enterprise of ihe merchants engaged in foreign 
trade, it. is but reasonable,” Mr: ‘Taney, adds, 
“that they should be preferred in the additional 
accommodation,” which the public deposites will 
enable the banks to give. 

A reference to the vast amount of the surplus 
revenue, designed to be transferred by the deposite 
act, from the vaults of the banks to. the treasuries 
of the States, forbids the belief, that the friends of 
that act, or the States who have complied with its 
conditions, imagined, for a moment, that the sums 
so transferred were not to be used. The sudden 
withdrawal of more than thirty-seven millions 
from the currency and business of a country, whose 
currency did not exceed, if it equalled, thrice that 
amount, would have. been a measure of such 
wanton mischief, that no man in his senses could 
have given it his sanction, and it cannot: be imput- 
ed to the very large majority of both houses of 
Congress, by whose vote the act was passed. (f) 

How the States have understood it, we are not left 
to conjecture, although I much regret that the reso- 
lution of an honorable member from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) designed to procure for this house 


copies of the several.acts-of the State Legislatures’ 


accepting and disposing of their respective shares 
of the public deposites, remains yet tmexecuted. 
Enough, however, has been told us by the Repre- 
sentatives of those States, who have taken part in 


this debate, to enable the committee to perceive | 


how they have construed the act of June, 1836, and 
what inconvenience they must suffer from its par- 
tial repeal. . ~ 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M., it was my anticipa- 
tion of the beneficent use which the several States 
might make of those deposites, which recommended 
to my favorable regard the act of 1836. I foresaw 
the noble purposes to which the public money might 
be applied through their agency, and my heart ex- 
ulted in the glorious anticipation. Isaw the ties of 
our happy Union multiplied and confirmed by the 
improvement of old, and the opening new channels 
of commercial and social intercourse. I beheld the 
spires of colleges, academies, and village schools 
glittering on the distant forest, and a wide-spread 
system of popular education ‘elevating our social 
condition, augmenring the intclligence, refining the 
mansers, and above all implanting in the hearts of 
our people the knowledge, and with it the love of 
our admirable constitution of Government. In or- 
der to avoid an Executive veto, which had been 
prepared, as I was informed, forthe act of a former 
Congress, to provide for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of our ‘public lands, I most re- 
luctantly, and,.as it eventuated, fruitlessly, assented 
to strike out the three limitations, which the Senate 
had provided, of the use of the sums to be distri- 
buted. Popular education constituted one, and the. 
dearest of them all, in my conception. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, to behold a system for this object per- 
vading the Union. But wherever it may exist, if 
confined to one State or to a small district, I shall 
hail it as an additional safeguard to the rights of 
the people I represent. To them, my opinions here 
are not of more avail than those of any other mem- 
ber of this body, and the security of their freedom 
and happiness rests upon that public sentiment to 
which each member of this House is amenable at 
home, whether he be from Maine or Georgia, from 
the shores of the Atlantic or the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. f 

We are apprized, Mr. Chairman, that North 
Carolina, Ohio, and severalother States, have con- 
secrated their share of the public deposites to this 
and other liberal purposes, and my reluctance to 
pass the bill on your table is augmented, in a ten- 
fold degree, by this intelligence. 

We learn that other States have entered into 
very solemn engagements, founded upon an antici- 
pation of the receipt of the instalment of those de- 
posites which we are now invited, by the Senate, to 
withhold, or to postpone jndefinitely. Can we, in 
good faith, withhold it? “Let those gentlemen who 
regard the deposite act as the promise of a. mere 
gratuity, ask themselves the question, whether they 


would violate the sanctity of their word, when once | 


jt had been plighted to the humblest individual in 


H. of Reps. 


society, to the beggar at their door? What man 
can do so, and retain the respect of his fellow men ? 
Who is prepared to set a price on the faithful ob- 
servance of his word, and to commute his reputa- 
tion for money? Let him come forth, and sustain 
this bill. ; - 

It is objected. to this appeal to the sentiment of 
honor, that no man can bind himself to perform im- 
possibilities; that mistake or unavoidable necessity 
absolves us from our obligation to the States; that 
we have not the money to-comply with our engage- 
ments, and the cohtinued ability to do so wasan 
implied ingredient of our original contract or pro- 
mise. It-is not pretended that the entire sum of 


` thirty-seven millions was nol in the Treasury on 


the Ist.of January last, when the appropriation took 


_ effect—it is known and admitted that the total 


amount subject to distribuiion, after reserving five 
millions for the immediate necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, exceeded thirty-nine millions; a million 
six hundred thousand dollars having been subse- 
quently reported to the Treasurer, by the distant 
collectors and receivers of the public money, to 
have been in their hands on that day. es 

Was it necessity which swelled, at the instance 
of the Executive crgan-of the Treasury, and the 
majority of the last Congress, those excessive ap- 
propriations which have caused our present finan- 
cial embarrassments? We cannot plead a neces- 
sity, created by ourselves, as the justification of a 
breach of faith. “eg ; 

The States, it has been urged, had no right'to 
enter into engagements dependent on the receipt of 
the instalments, prior to their day of payment; and 
the embarrassments, to which their precipitancy 
has exposed them, afford, it is said, no additional 
claim upon the public faith, f 

Could it have been designed, Mr. Chairman, that 
the States, who were to receive our deposites and 
to use them for the public benefit, should make no 
preparation for their use, prior to their reception ? 
The spirit and the letter of the act which we are 
construing forbids any such conclusion. Timely 
notice was given, by il, to the deposite banks, that 
they were, at fixed periods, to surrender up their 
trust, and to the States, that they were then to ester 
upon it. The very instalment of the debt of the 
banks to the Government, and the uses to which 
they had applied the public money, with our know- 
ledge and approbation, enjoined. it upon them gra- 
dnally to provide for its withdrawal, and upon the 
States to renew, as speedily as possible, its active 
and beneficial employment, . The greatest injury 
which either the banks or the States could have 
done to.the people at large, was to permit their 
money to lie idle in the vaults of the one, or. the 
Treasury of the other. (f) 

If it be contended, that no use of the vastsum 
committed to their custody should have beeh de- 
vised by the States, inconsistent with their plighted 
faith to return it to the Government when demand- 
ed, I reply that the law itself, as well as the known 
intention of those who enacted it, guarded the 
States from any such demand. The far greater 
part of the majority who voted for the deposite act 
contemplated no such return, and the Jast proviso 
òf its thirteenth section rendered the demand for it 
impracticable. No more than ten thousand dollars 
of the sum deposited with the State having the 
largest share of the public money, as from New 
York, whose proportion would exceed five millions, 
can be called for in any one month, without thirty 
days’ notice, and but a ratable part of the sum 
called for, in any one year, can be lawfully de- 
manded of any State. So that when New-York 
should be called upon to pay ten thousand.dollars, 
Virginia would have to provide about a moiety of 
that sum; and if a larger amount be required, an 
additional notice of thirty days, for every addi- 
tional twenty thousand dollars, is to be given. The 
proportions of the total sum called for from the 
several States, is to be in the same ratio with the 
original distribution. In no one year, therefore, 
could more than a very inconsiderable part of the 
deposites be demanded under this construction of 
the deposiie act. If such a construction be incon- 


‘sistent with the title and letter of the act, it is not 


with its history; for, while a large proportion of 
those who voted for it, wished and designed to make 
it a simple distribution of the public money, among 
the people to whom it properly belenged, we were 


distinctly informed that, unless. we introduced those 


incongruous and absurd provisions, it would en- 
counter the Executive veto. : 
Mr. Chairman, I was one of that majority, and 
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would hot have given my vote for this-act, had I 
iiot undeistoud: it-as I have now expounded its 
weaning and explained its history: -E Well rèmem- 
ber that, when our public lands were sold on credit, 
‘a debt of six millions became due to this Govern: 
ment from the inhabitants of a single State; and my 
attention was turned, with that of both branches of. 


the National Legislature, of one of which I was |] ceeded from the same source—the Treasury Départ- 


then a member, to the impolicy of creating between 


the people and their Government the relation of | 


‘debtor“and creditore “No man looks with favor, 


though he may with fear, on his creditor. Debt- 


is 2 sóürcëof dependance, rarely of- affection. I 
have felt its obligation, and have ever preferred 
indebtedness to banks, which, being incorporeal bo» ` 
oe I can never see, to individuals whom I'must 

But, if it-be impolitic to permit the people to be 
‘indebted to the General Government, it is yetmore 
inexpedient to extend this relation to the States. 
A debt; from a State, to the Union is, to its ex- 
teni; a bounty. offered’ to nullification—to dis- 


tnion: I sought, therefore,. carly in the last ses- | 


“sion of Congress; tò free the deposite act from 
“this cbjectionablé feature, by releasing the seve- 
ral States from ‘any supposed obligation to re- 
turnthe public money in their keeping. {had one 
“other object in view, todiberate them from all re- 
‘sitaint in giving to their respective proportions of 
this money, tlie mest beneficial application. - The 
education of 4 pédple should never be depe dent 
on those accidents of war or commércé, which oe- 
“easionally derange the finances of a State, however 
-well administered, and should, above all, never be 
“the sport of wanton or wicked. experiments, 
4s to any eonstitutional difficulty in the way of 
of such a distribution, 1 have been inéapable of per- 
ceiving it. To tax the people for the méré purpose 
“of distributing a surplus revenue among the States 
or the people themselves, I should unquestionably 
“regard as alike inexpedient and unconstitutional, 
‘if; uidéed; d measure can ever be deemed as ex- 
‘pediént which is not constitutional. The highest 
“expediency being ever ‘found in reverence fof ihai. 
érganic law, which is‘ the. guardian of all our 
“tights, liberty, atid hdppinéssi Moses 
Tregard the several States as fairly éhtitled to 
` elaim a distribution of those’ proceeds of the sales 
‘of public lands, which occasioned a surplus to be 
-Gatried td the Freastry from year to’ year, till it 
- amounted to a sum ddingerotis to leave at the dis- 
osal -of any. Government, however purée. The 
-Mode of distribution was suggested by the complex 
“theory: of our Government; aiid, alhoreh not ac- 
~cordant with the ratio T would have preferred, it 
increased: the portion of those States unduly, which 
most needed the use of the distributed fund, and, 
_-&s a compromise, [submitted to it: nde 
bam aware Aha it is ustial to reduce thé surplus 
, revenue, atising front, thie Sale of thie, public lands, 
' by charging upon it the, éxpenses Or Indiaft wars 
‘and treaties, and the sums paid for-the acquisition 
“of Louisiana and Florida.. But I regard the ex- 
` tension of the soyereignty of the United States over 
_ the acquired terfitory. as an- ample consideration 
for the sums which it has cost; and; sitice thie dis- 
charge of the public: debt; the Stites. Have. become 
entitled. to claim that surplus, únder the express. 
terms of the compact, by which so large:a portion 
‘of that territory. was ceded to the United States. I 
must. totally forget: the blood :and treasure which 


ay native State so freely lavished, in extending | 


_.Hér dominion. from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; 
that the entire country bétween that river and the 
_ Ohio was once the Virginia county of Hlinois, the 
theatre of the exnloits of her Clarke and iiis gallant 
. conipanions in arms, before 1 can regard, with any 
doubt, her just title to her full proportion of the 
revenue which the bill on your table proposes to 
-Hithhold from her Treasury, in. wanton. disregard 
-wf the tWice pligtited faith of this Government. 
A more efficient argument in favor of this bill 
may possibly arise, in a part of this committee, 
from an assuratice given by the Executive to the, 
. Yeptéseritatives of particular. States, that, if the 
: fourth instalment be withheld, their banks will re- 
ceive an indulgence which the States may not be 
willing orable tovgrant, Ihave in my eyea friend 
from Alabama; (Mr: Martin,) from whom I should: 
-be glad to learn whether any such assurance has 
Been given: (Mr. Martin rose in reply, and said 
‘he had none.) The-honorable member will not 
“suppose that T imagined he had received any inti- 
mation from the Executive, which: it would be im- 


proper for him to disclose. On the contrary, were 


~bills‘under ten do 


my constituents situated as his, T should nothesi- 
tate to inquire’ how far the deposite banks might 
rely Omthe indulgence of the Treasury? ~- 
hold in ysy-hand, Mr. Chairman, two bills, one, 
apparently originating in the Senate ; the other, in 
. this house. They have the same title, are identi- 
éal in ‘all their provisions; and have evidently pro- 


ment. The banks of this District, Mr. Chairman, 
are seven in number, and if the clemency of the 
Executive towards the several deposite banks may 
be inferred from the tenor of these: bills to revoke 
‘the charters. of the banks of this District—their 
bitterest foe could not wish them’ in’ worse. hands. 
To say nothing of the new criminal offences created 
by them, in what terms shall we` denounce. an at- 
temptto coerce the banks of a District, ten miles 
Square, to. resume specie’ payments in the centre of 
twenty-six States, whose six hundred banks have 
ceased to do so, and alongside of a Government, 
which, while it attempts to coefce them to pay 
specie, doesnot comply with its Own engagements? 
The President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have suggested to Congress the expediency of 
passing a bankrupt bill, tooperate on all banks; and 
specially on those employed by the Treasury. (g) 
The bill which lies before me is, ór may be pre- 
sumed to be, a sample of the proposed legislation; 
and, as such, it well méritsthe careful examination 
of the representatives of the southwestern States; 
the condition of whose banks is least favorable to 
the speedy resumption of specie payments. 
Whether those banks are in a condition to wind 
up their affairs, the representatives of those States 
are most capable of deciding. 

I discover, however, from the late returns of the 
various deposite banks, annexed to the letter of 
the Secretary of the 5th of September, that the five 
deposite banks of the States of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisidna, with a circulation, of more than 
$6,158,000, and Government deposites to the ex- 
tent of $3,547,000, had in specie, a month ago, but 
$709,000, while their loans and discounts,together 
with their bills of exchange, exceeded $27,292,000, 
and their suspended debt, six millions and a quar- 
ter. eae 

I repeat, it may be well for the representatives of. 
all those States‘to examine the true character of 
this District Bank bill, since it cannot be supposed 
that the Executive would reeommend to Congress 
a harsher measure towards a people, with whom 
they and we daily associate, than. for the constitu-. 
ents of gefitlemen who reside in remote districts, 
west of the Alle¢haty. ; 

One of the sections of the bill, a part of the title 
of which is, të © révoke the charters of such banks 
in the District of Columbia as shatl not resumespecie 
payments within a limited lime, * requires, under the 
penalty of a forfeiture of their charters, that “the 
‘shali. resume the payment of specie for all their 

i rs within ‘sixly days, and of all | 
others in siz months from the passing of the act;” 
and, that “they shall, within thirty days, cease to 
pay out the notes of any corporation or individual 
which shall not redeem iiem; on demand, in specie.” 
Another sectien of this bill provides, that “in 
case of failure of any of the banks to comply with 
these conditions, their charters shall be revoked, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint three 
commissicnérs for liquidating and settling their 
accountsand affairs; and, as if this were notenough, 
this section further ordains, “ that such prosecutions 
shall be instituted by the Attorney of this District, 
for any violation of their obligations to the Govern- 


‘ment or the community, as the facts and the law 


applicable to the case may render proper, beyond 
what is contained in the provisions of their char- 
ter and of this act.” f 
It is but rational to infer that these are some, at 
least, of the provisions which the Executive would 
comprehend in the bankrapt law which the Secre- 
tary’s letter suggests, for the coercion of specie pay- 
ments by the banks in: gencral. „Would the com- 
mitiee desire’ to know the condition of the seven 
banks of this District to which those provisions of 
this bill are to be applied? Their loans and dis- 
counts, the Secretary states, 1n his letter of the 3d 
of January last, to amount to $3,157,782 ; their de- 
posites to $1,385,523 ; their circ) tation to $961, 193; 
-their notes and debts of other. banks. to $849,222 ; 
their debts duè to banks within and seathont the Dis- 
trict, to $460,768; their specie to $843,532. ae 
What portion of their circulation consists © 
notes of a denomination under ten dollars, I have 
no certain data to determine. 


Surrounded, as this 


District is, by ‘five towns and:-cities within fifty 
miles, which have their rival institutions, the pro- 
portion of large notes in. their circulation: mast be 
small. A report ofa-bank of Ohio, th inten 
Bank of Columbus, the ‘capital ‘of that flourishing 
State, makes its-notes of the denomination :of, five 
dollars and under two-thirds in valué of its whole 
circulation, and its notes: of -five: dollars compre 
hend about one-half of thai amount.: How fatala 
blow the passage of such a bill would give.:to the 
credit and property of: this: District, F leave it to 
the committee to imagine ; but I desire..the repres 


; sentatives of the deposite banks, in general, to.Jook 


to the temper which, such a ‘proposition dis- 
closes, on the part’ of. the Executive. branch 
of this Government, before they vote for. the 
measure We are considering. - Sir, said Mr. M.-F 


represent a people interested ‘in whatever. concerns 


the ultimate prosperity of this District.. They find 
in iss three cities their. most convenient market ; 
and among its citizens, persons to whom many of 
them are closely allied, by the ties of consangumilty, 
and habits of social and friendly intercourse, he 
their:behalf, I protest, in advance, against the rasta 
experiment contemplated by. the bill on- my table. 
The report of such a bill, by a respectable com- 
mittee, wherever it may ‘have originated, is. calen- 
lated to excite uneasiness, to awaken: jast alarm. 
If it-be not intended to-press the adoption of such 
a measure, the attempt todo so is a wanton cruelty, 
meriting ‘the severest reprehension. if it speak 
the deliberate purpose of its rash inventors, all who 
feel an interest. in. the fate of the depesile banks 
should rather trust to. the amity of the States, who 
may become their creditors, States having one 
common interest, than to a Government which has 
flattered those banks in their prosperity, only, as it 
would appear, more effectually to work their ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, J have. hitherto considered the 
bill on your table apart from thegreat end for which, 
when I read the President's recent proclamation, | 
supposed we were to be suddenly conyened in this 
city, at this unusual season of the year... I had not 
imagined, until I heard his message read. from that 
desk, that this end would be regarded:as: of ssubor- 
dinate magnitude, andthe necessities of. the Go- 


vernment exalted ‘above the.wants of the people. 
It has been truly said, that a disordered currency 
is, next to war, pestilence, and famine, the greatest. 
calamity which can afflict a civilizedyand, espe- 
cially, a commercial nation; and, although the 
Executive has thought proper to recommend to our 
adoption, a system, of measures. which, he tells.us, 
should have no refereice to the chief caise. ofthe 
general 


distress of the country, I cannot. consider 
any one of them, solely, in the light in which he is 
pleased to regard them all. 

This message contains the outlines of .a scheme 


of finance, which, whether borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or itself’ the typesof the 
disordered speculations of that officer; ‘partakes, ir 
every guality but its style, of the‘defects and errors 
of the Treasury reports. — ‘ greed 


The President claims a million for the operations 


of the Mint, without adverting to the fact, stated in 
another part of his message, that the coinage had 
been most successfully conducted, prior to the con- 


ditional appropriation of that sum to its aid. He 


insists upon having a permanent surplus of four or 


five million, in contradiction of the settled policy 
which, for twenty years, under the sanction, if not 
the requisition, of law, had limited that surplus to 
two millions only. He not only omits to compute 
the debt of the: Bank of the United States among 
the available resonrces of the Treasury, but, while 
his Secretary recommends, in a letter accompany- 
ing his message, the issue of Treasury notes to 
the amount of ten millions, bearing an interest not 
exceeding six per cent., he denounces “a new loan 

as a measure “which would scarcely be sanctioned. 
by the American people.” Rae: 

Sir, the great evil of which the American peo- 
ple complain, is the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, and_the consequent disorders. of their 
currency.. They: are: afflicted and perplexed, but 
they do not impute, their misfortunes to the banks 
alone; looking beyond. them, to the remote cause 
of their embarrassinents, they expected relief from 
measures which. se operate in favor of the banks, 

SW s themselves. 

a ee resirmplion of specie payments. cannot be 
promoted by any of the. measures which thé Presi- 
dents message recommends. There is. not one of 
‘mem. that does not directly tend-to retard, rather 
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than to, accelerate, the restoration of a sound car- 
ency. 


The withdrawal of the fourth instalment of the | 


State deposites, by. embarrassing the States them- 
selves, and. occasioning, in many instances, the 
prostration or suspension of their internal improve- 
ments, will -reduce the:demand for money of any 
description, and force home-upon. the banks a fur- 
ther:portion of their depreciated notes. $ 

The issue of ten millions of Treasury notes will 
produce the same effect, by a different operation; 
by superseding the. use of bank paper to. a certain 
extent, if the views ‘which prompt. their issue be 
accomplished, and they ‘supply .a part of the cur- 
rency. Itis proposed to limit the denomination of 
those notes, it is true, to sums of not less than $100. 
But; inan abstract which lies before me, from the 
reports of eighty-nine banks: of the State of New 
York, ofthe Ist: of January, 1836, designating the 
various denominations, and respective amounts of 
the bilis issued by all of them, with the exception 
of twö:only; the paper circulation of the banks of 
that Siate amounted to $21,000,000, (the sum was 
#$21,123,089,) of which the bills of $100 and up- 
wards, exceeded the aggregate of $5,000,000, 
(5,015,600,) constituting near one-fourth of the en- 
tire paper circulation of that flourishing State. 

The Treasury. notes to. be issued will.scarcely 
maintain the identical. value of the notes of the 
several banks of:a like denomination. If bearing 
an interest, calculated daily to change their value, 
it'surpasses: that of the. rival. bills of. the banks, 
those Treasury notes will be bought up for invest- 
ment till they become due. If without interest, 
and of either equal or inferior value, they will dis- 
placé’a’ corresponding amount of the bank bills in 
circulation, and. occasion to the banks on whom 
they are returned, a gew demand for specie. 

Wo truth is more. consonant to. reason, or more 
firmly established by experience, than that two 
currencies of unequal value cannot.co-exist in the 
same country... ‘The worse will be used in prefer- 
ence’ to the better, for. the same reason that in the 
boyish game of “Jack lives in my hand and dies 
in yours,” the burning straw is pushed from hand to 
hand, until itis consumed, or the flame expires. 

The third: measure of the Executive, the Trea- 
sury bank scheme, strikes at the banks and their 
currency; a blow yer more fatal, since, if it prevail, 

‘jt will imply; on the part of Government itself, an 
absence of all confidence, in . their fidelity as its fis- 
cal agents, ata:time when they need. its utmostaid. 

‘Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the 
causes of the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, two obsta@les only interfere with their im- 
mediate resumption : the pressure for specie from 
abroad, and the absence ọf confidence at home. 
`The former is.ascribable: solely to the existence of 
a foreign debt, and can be removed in but one of 
two modes: by the payment of that debt, or the 
renewed indulgence of the foreign creditor. 

The payment of the debt, if i: be as large as the 
Secretary of the Treasury conjectures —for a mere 
conjecture is al] that can be furnished—if it has 


amounted to thirty millions of dollars, and but a f} 
Amoiety of it has been paid, or extinguished by in- | 


solvencies, the: discharge of the’ residue must be 
the work of time. , The economy of the future, a 
diminished consumption’ of foreign commodities, 
must graduall 


debt while this process ix. maturing, the confidence 
of the foreign creditor in the “Ainerican merchant 
musi be renewed. “Bat what prospect is tliere for 
such renewal, while he stands eondemhed and un- 
supported, by his own Government, and the very 
officers of that Goverament are holding out to him 
an invitation to violate the faith which binds him 
to the honest fulfilment of his engagements? | Sir, 
there isa turpitude in Such advice, which Ihave 
not language strong enough to denounce, and I 
congratulate my country that it has been spurned 


with indignation and scorn, bythose-to whom it: 


was addressed. The credit of a merchant is the 


life and soul of his occupation, and he who would: 


seek its ruin, acts with a demoniac inspiration. 


A Spanish monarch, during a war -with Eng- 


land, absolved his subjects from the paymentof 
their British debts. ‘lhe merchants-of Spain were 
ready to. pour out their blood and lavish their trea- 
sure, to attest their loyalty, but the pride. of Castile 
revolted. frorh“dishonor.. They paid their debts: 
And every dollar which -has left our shores for a 
like office, since thestspénsion. of specie payments, 
has gone to redeem the’ most ‘valuable stock in all 


: war, the State of Virginia. required her banks to 


pay for the lavish expenditures of- 
past- vears: To suspend the residue of the foreign. 


- by that of any other nation on earth; and, consider- 


ations of the wisdom of our: free institutions, and 
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our’ mercantile. capital—the credit of our mer-. 
chants—who will never yield in reputation to those 
of Spain or Britain. i ; 

‘Whatever may be the condition of the banks tothe 
north and west, specie payments cannot be, every 
where, immediately resumed.: They may, and Ibe- 
lieve. they will be, in the northern States of this 
Union, at no distant period. In. those States, the 
payment.of specie was not.suspended amidst all the 
commercial distress and embarrassment of our last 
war with Great Britain. ‘It may not be generally 
recollected, that, immediately after the close of that 


resume specie payments, prior to the action of her 
sister States or of Congress, on the same ‘subject. 
A, distinguished member of her. Legislature, who 
has since occupied a seat on the floor of the other 
house, (Mr. Tazewell,) predicted that, on the day 
when the law requiring specie poyments should be 
enforced, the main street of Richmond would be 
rendered impassable by the mob which would gath- 
er around the doors ot the Bank of Virginia. The 
day passed, and so little was it regarded, that in- 
quiries followed whether it had arrived. And how 
could it be otherwise, since the staple commodities 
of Virginia were never in greater demand nor at a 
higher price, than at this period? A favorable ba- 
lance existed in her commerce abroad; and with 
her sister States. The merchants of Virginia 
needed no specie to remit; and, without her limits, 
those who stood indebted to them preferred the notes 
of her banks to specie, for an obvious reason.. Such 


is. not the present condition of the staplés of the ` 


United States, of their foreign exchange, or paper 
currency. One aspect of the condition of the de- 
posite banks, made manifest by the tabular state- 
ments'Jaid on our tables at various periods, does 
not seem. to have attracted the notice of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his elaborate report at the 


commencement of this session. H2 says, speaking - 


of their “prudence and ability,” “that, between last 
November. and May, their specie had been reduced 
-only from fifteen to thirteen millions, and their cal- 
culation fell from forty-one to thirty-seven millions ;” 
to which he aids, that “many of them have reduc- 
ed their discounts; that their reduction, as a whole, 
since the first of May, has amounted to more than 
twenty millions.” 

Ideduce very different conclusions from the facts 
furnished by this officer. In November, 1836, the 
loans and discounts of those deposite banks amount- 
ed, in the aggregate, to one hundred and fifteen 
millions. At their last returns, in August, they fell 
short, but one hundred thousand dollars, of one hun- 
dred and thirteen millions; so that the entire reduc- 
tion, between the Ist of November and the latest 
returns we have, searcely exceeds two millions. 
And how has this reduction been effected? By 
calls.upon their debtors, which, in reducing their 
discounts two millions, have swelled their suspend- 
ed debt to twelve millions three hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars! Of this sum, as I have al- 
ready stated, the suspended debt of five of those 
banks, situated in three of the southwestern States, 
amounted,-in August last, tò more than six millions 


and a quarter, whiletheir entire loansand discounts . 


were near twenty-threé millions and a half. 
The debtors to those banks, a part only of the 


banking institutions of those. three States, have my | 


sympathy; they have purchased the property of my 
constituents, at enormous prices; and“I wish al] 


‘possible indulgence, consistent with the public in- - 


terest; to be extended tothem. ‘They are not in a 
condition to supply specie to the various banks who 
are their creditors, five of which have not $709,000 
to sustain a circulation of $6,158,000, and have to 
pay a. deposite, due to the Government alone, of 
more than three millions and a half. 

Are they, with their associates in affliction, the 
deposite banks of other States, proper objects of the 
vindictive feelings of the late and present chief ma- 
gistrate’s feelings, to which I cannot but impute the 
various Executive recommendations on our table. 
-kis impossible, Mr. Chairman, to leave this to- 
pic, without glancing briefly, at least, towards some 
of the causes of the present public calamity, the 
derangement of the currency. ` 

Four years agò, we had a currency unsurpassed 


ing the vast extent and various productions of our 
wide-spread territory, the uniformity of that cur- 
rency constituted one of the most striking manifest: 


of the value of that Union, from which they result. 
ed, and which, in its turn, gave to them an assur- 


ance of perpetuity. We were not content with ouf 
happy condition; and in seeking to improve it, we 
tampered with the currency of other nations as well 
as our own. f ; 

By removing more than-forly-three. millions. of 
the :public money from the Bank of the United 
States, and diffusing it among. the various States of 
the Union, we inviled the. multiplication. of ‘their 
banks, the extension of the accommodation which 
those banks afforded to their customers, and, as a 
necessary. consequence, a vast increase of their pa- 
per cirenlation. 

While the banks tothe north of the Potomae, 
collectively taken, maintained a circulation at the 
rate of six and a half dollars. of paper for every 
dollar of the precious metals in their vaults, those 
to the south of that river maintained, in like man- 
ner, an average of five and a half to one: the com- 
pound of those proportions give, as the. basis of the 
paper circulation of the Atlantic States, one specie 
to six paper dollars. ; 

The confidence of the people, notwithstanding 
this extension of the currency, a fact known to few 
of them, sustained the credit of the banks. The ` 
Executive, by reiterated commendations of. the 
“ prudence and ability of the deposite banks” eon- 
firmed the general. faith in their solvency. (f). A 
popular President, whose_will. was law, sought to 
do more—to increase the ratio of their. specie to 
their paper circulation, not by a reduction of the 
latter, but by a speedy and great extension.of the 
former. New. mints for the coinage of. gold were 
established, and bullion was invited from every 
quarter by all the influence of the Executive over 
the banks which it favored with the use of the pub- 
lie money. Congress co-operated in this. policy, by 
augmenting the relative value of the zold. compar- 
ed with the silver coin of the United States, so as to 
induce the importation of gold in preference to sil- 
ver, and to retain the former whenever the rate of 
foreign exchange should warrant the importation 
or exporiation of either. “The effect of this mea- 

‘sure was distinclly foreseen, with his characteristic 
sagacity, by a member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Gorham,) who traced its future operation with that 
simplicity, and perspicuity, which ever distinguish- 
ed him in debate. - ; 

Our currency had been silver coin. We identi- 
fied our currency with that of Great Britain, by the 
act regulating the value of gold and silver coins, 
and hung up, “in Leadenhall street, a barometer to 
measure its rise or fall.” We entered into an iñ- 
mediate competition with England, for gold bullion. 
The Neapolitan and French indemnities, due to 
our citizens under existing treaties, were imported 
in gold, when the subsisting rate of exchange did 
not warrant the insurance, freight, and, charges of 
such importation. : eau 

Every dollar in value, thus imported, afforded: to 
the banks, by increasing their specie basis, the 
means of extending their paper circulation in'a 
threefold proportion. The Executive Government, 
by pouring gold into their vaults, literally pumped 
out, for every dollar of specie deposited, three, four, 
five, and, in some instances, six dollars of paper. 

Not content with a process so tardy, the Execu- 
tive gathered up, by the notorious specie ciretlar, 
without intending it, the Specie of the seaboard, to 
constitute the basis of a circulation where the only 
commodity in the home market was wild lands, and 
the only product for exportation abroad, except 
schemes on paper for rail-roads and canals, maps 
of harbors unknown to navigation, and plats of 
cities without inhabitants, was that very specie fur- 
nished by the Executive, and daily, nay hourly, ex- 
changed for the paper of banks’ established: tu re- 
ceive it and profit by its use. i ; 

Two provisions of the deposite. act-of June, 1836, 
contributed not a little to the nominal, in some cases 
doubtless to the real, augmentation of bank-capital, 
and to swell the current of paper circulation. One 
allowed the use of the public deposites, without in- 
terest, where they did not exceed -one-fourts of the 
capital of the bank to which they were intrusted, 
and another, required that the sum deposited in any 
bank should not exceed. three-fourths of its capital. 

By turning to the tables (see page 32,) which 
have been transmitted at various times to the house, 
it will be seen that, between the passage.of the act 
of June, 1836, and the ensuing November, in. the 
brief course of five months, the capitals of the de- 
posite banks had been augmented ‘by the addition 
of no less than thirty-one millions: 

It cannot be doubted, unless we ‘discard all con- 
sideration of the usual springs of human action, but 
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ital was d 
themselves to those provisions of. the deposite act; 
and, accordingly, in the same period, their deposites 
to the credit of the Treasurer were extended from 
thirty-seven to forty-five millions, and those on be- 
half of the disbursing officers of the same Depart- 
ment, from three millions seven hundred. thousand 
ty four millions one hundred thousand dollars, and 
the discounts and loans of the banks from seventy- 
‘one to one hundred and fifteen millions. : 

Such, nevertheless, was the confidence of ithe 
Treasury in the security-of these deposites, that this ; 
Gireumsiance passed unheeded, and as late as his — 
annual report of December last, the Secretary iñ- ; 
formed Congress that “ the prospect of the curren- | 
cy is on the whole becoming more satisfac ory even ; 
without further legislation.” 

_ Jt_ became the boast of the Executive Govern- 
ment, as this Treasury report announced and the 
message echoed, that it had augmented the specie 
in the country by forty-three millions, consisting 
chiefly of gold, yet gold was scarcely anywhere vis- 
ible in the hands or pockets of the people: contin- 
uing to serve. in all its uses, as the basis of a con- 
stantly increasing paper circulation. By common 
consent, the precious metals constitute the standard ° 
of value throughout the civilized world; but while 
they impart a certain degree of uniformity and sta- 
bility to the currency of the world, they constitute, 
of themselves, but an inconsiderable part of the me- 
dium of exchange in any highly commercia) coun- 
try. a a 

Phe money exchanges of the city of London, 

alone, were, more than thirly years ago, computed, 

by a highly respectable ‘member of Parliament, 

(Henry Thornton,) to amount to between four. and 

hve millions sterling a'day. To these, were to be 
added all the dealings of a hundred other city and 
country bankers, and of a people spread over the 
surface of the greatest manufacturing country in 

Christendom. But when, on the 26th of February, 

1797, the Bank of England was authorized to sus- 

pond specie payments, the whole vaiue of the bul- 

lion in the. possession of the Bank, added to the 
amount of their bills discounted, was, jin a state- ; 
ment of the Bank toa Committee of the House of 
Commons, reported.to amount to about seven mil- 
ions. In this report,the bullion of the Bank, cor- 


_ responding in its “uses, to our specie, is not distin-. | 


guished from its loans ; but'no computation extend- - 
éd the former beyond a moiety of the whole 
amount, or to three -and a half million sterling, 
which, according to our present legal rate of ex- 
change, was less than seventeen millions of dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in. his letter of 
the Sth instant, speaking of the condition of the de- 
posite banks, telis us that, as a whole, their specie, 
compared with their circulation, averaged, in May 

ast, more “than one to three, or was over the rela- 

tive quantity held by all the banks. in England at ; 
the same period,” and “was, in proportion, onv- : 
fourth larger than that in the Bank of England.” 

Wher it is considered that: ofthe fourteen or fif- : 
teen hundred millions sterling of exchanges in: 
London, seventy. private bankers are patties to a 
share of them, and when bank paper is required, 
which ‘is seldom, use it alone, issuing no paper 
themselves, that they keep their gold in the vaults 
of that bank, it may well be conceived how small a 
portion of specie or bullion sustains the credit. sys- 
tem of England. The specie currency of France 
is, I know, computed at a much larger proportional 
amount, and its ratio is undoubtedly much greater,” 
though I do not belive that it-equals the half of six 
hundred million of dollars, its estimated amount. 
It is easier, by far; to count a people, than the mo- 
ney in their pockets, aad, as to the numbers of man- 
kind, we have only to consult Wallace and other 
writers prior to the institution of a regular census 
any where, to perceive how loosé and uncertain all 
caletlations are. 

But, in proportion to the very small ratio of specie, 
to bank paper, and of the still smaller ratio of both, 
to the actual evidences of debt, and instruments of 
exchange, which suffice to sustain the business of 

fe wealthiest.and most commercial countries in 
the world, is the danger resulting from the sudden . 
` reduction of the specie of sucha country as England. 

‘That this consideration should not have struck 
the late Executive Magistrate, in the midst of those 
efforts of which. he often boasted, to: increase, by 
artificial and extraordinary means, the specie of the 
United States at the expense of that of Europe and 
of England, especially, is more a subject of regret 
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tliat this augmentation of their real or nominat cap- ; 
dgned by the banks to accommodate } 


millions lo.the:specie ofthe United States occasion- : 


-reaction upon our currency—in theruin of the first 
-American houses in London, and:the utter, though ` 


-confidence in the commercial intercourse of two. 


‘more assimilated by interest and affection. 


2 y tS: 


than of surprise: 
parent. The common currency is the lifeblood 
of the commercial world. Its cirenlation: cannot 
be impeded: or accelerated greatly in one country, ` 
without its effects being sensible to all. Not Eng- ` 
land alone, but-France, (4) and even China, dis- | 
tant as that country is from us, could not but. feel 
the effect which the:sudden addition’ of forty-three 


ed upon the currency. of the rest of the commercial ; 
world. =i > 3 : i E 
“Its operation on England we have realized in its i 
most disastrous, though most natural and. inevitable : 


transient, as I hope and believe, prostration of all 
nations who were gradually becoming more ahd: 


Ihave carried my views, Mr. Chairman, of the 
causes of the present public distress, farther than I 
designed, and, forbearing other details of its nature 
and extent, return to a brief consideration of its ap- E 
propriate remedy, . 

Í have said that the impediments to a resumption 
of specie payments are to be found in the existence 
of a heavy foreign debt and the absence of confi- 
dence at home. The specie that sustained our 
paper circulation still remains: torestore its agency, 
we need only the restoration of the confidence of the 
people at: home, and of the creditors of our mer- 
chants abroad. s 

What should be the study of every branch of the 
Government in such a crisis? Undoubtedly to re- 
store that confidence by every measure in its power. 
Let us take lessons from the conduct of other States 
if we are‘ debarred ‘by insurmountable prejudices, 
from availing ourselves of the natural suggestions 
of our own experience. Laying asideall consider- 
ation of the agency of the Bank of the United 
States in preserving, and restoring when unsound, 
the currency of our country, let us look to the 
course pursued, under like circumstances, with 
our own, by a foreign Government, not less sensi- 
tive to public opinion, but less free than. outs; a 
Government with areal not a nominal monarch at 
its head, and with a Parliament, one branch. of 
which is hereditary, and the other ‘elected for a 
period of seven years. 

The.failure of the banks in the west of England, 
in 1793, spread consternation throughout. that an- 
eient kingdom from Land’s End to the Tweed. 
The Parliament of England assembled, not to study 
the relief of the Crown, but of the people, and the 
result of their measures, I will read you from the: 
author whom I have already quoted, and whose 
work has heen, for several weeks, in my drawer, 
awaiting this occasion for its use. eee 

In adverting-to the events of the year 1793, this: 
writer says, that “through the- failure of many 
country banks much general distrust took place. The 
alarm (the first material‘une of thekind which had 
for a long time happened) was extremely great. 

“The success of the remedy which the Parliament: 
administered, denotes what -was the nature of the 
evil. A loan of exchequer bills, was directed to 
be made to as many mercantile persons, giving 
proper security, as should apply. It is a fact. 
worthy of serious attention, that the failures abated 
greatly, and mercantile credit began to be restored, 
not at the period when the exchequer bills were 
actually delivered, but at a time antecedent to 
that era. Italso deserves notice, that, though the 
failures had originated in an extraordinary demand 
for guineas, it was not any supply of gold which 
effected the cure. That fear of not being able to. 
obtain guineas, which arose in the country, led, in 


. its consequences, to an extraordinary demand 


for bank notes in London; and the want of bank: 
notes in London became, after a time, the chief evil,’ 
The very expectation of a supply of exchequer 
bills, that is, of the supply of an article which al- 
most any trader might obtain, and which it was 
known-ihat he might then sell, and thus turn into 
bank notes, and, after turning into bank notes, 
might also convert into guineas, created an idea of 
general solvency. This expectation cured, in the 
first Instance, the distress of London, and it then 
lessened the demand for guineas in the country, 
through that punctuality in I 
payments which it produced, and the universal con- 
fidence which it thus inspired. ‘The sum permitted 
by Parliament to be advanced in exchequer bills 

zas five million, of which not one-half was taken ; 
of the sum taken, no.patt was lost; d& the contrary, 


e 
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` But its effect has been Very.ap- J| 


effecting the London | 
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ation oi Extr interest which was 
iti oY “lending its" Credit, Cori 
was mere credit,-ahdnot eihar aha, a nde 
notes that the Government advanced,).atawunted ‘to 
something more than was: necessary tocdefrdy the 
charges, and a small balance. of profit’accrued to 
the. public. For this ‘seasonable. interference, (a 
measure at first not. well understood; and opposed 
at the lime, chiefly on the ground. of:constitutional 
jealousy,) the mercantile as well as manufketuring 
interests -of the coun‘ty were: certainly:-muéh in- 
debted to the Parliament and to the Government.4” 
Under very different. circumstances; when -the 
Bank of England was threatened, as. was generally 
believed, with embarrassment from various causes 
occurring during the continental war of. 1997 the 
British Parliament interposed for its relief; by. au- 
thorizing a suspension of its issues of gold. and’ sil- 
ver. Instead of dispensing with the use of its notes 
which might have been expected to sink in the 
money market below. pur, the suspending act au- 
thorized the private bankerstoissue them in lieu of 


the precious metals, and. made them a legal tender 


inal pecuniary transactions within the kingdom. 
The. consequence. was, that, although the war 
continued four years longer, and with such disas- 
trous consequences. to: the allies of England, the 
danger which threatened the bank blew.over ; and 
although two millions of small notes were issued 


under the authority of the same act, to’ supply the 


place of ‘gold and silver coin in the: smaller deal- 
ings of society, both metals mingled in the daily 
eurrency with specie, at par value. 

It was not till three years after the revival of the 
war with France, following the short peace of 
Amiens, or nine years from the date of the suspend- 
ing act, that any public notice was taken of the de- 
preciation of bank paper, which the policy of Na- 
poleon occasioned, by deranging the commerce of 
England with the continental nations controlled by 
his councils and his arms. Bose! 

This interposition of Rarliament:to. protect the 
bank, unnecessary as’ it fora long time proved to 
be, has been: imputed. wholly to‘the connexion sub- 
sisting between the bank and the Government, 

The writer; to whose treatise T have before re- 
ferred, demonstrably shows that this supposition is 
without foundation: The entire capital of the bank, 
it is true, was vested then, as now, in three per 
cent, Government stocks totheamount.of more than 
eleven million and a half... ee a 

But this investment was made and continued for 
the b-nefit of the bank itself, since the stock was ai 
all times convertible into specie, and produced a 
profit that mere bullion or specie could not yield ; 
while whe Government annually negotiated with 
the private hankers of the kingdom loans to the èx- 
tent of-thrice the. capital of the. bank, in ordeér to 


‘supply. the means of prosecuting a protracted and 


perilous naval. and continental war. 

"Tn one interest, indeed, the bank and the Go¥ern- 
ment, as well as the people of England were most 
intimately allied—in preserving public and private 
credit from the shock of a suddenly deranged pa- 
per currency. 

This Government, unlike that of England, has 
no direct authority over the paper currency of the 
United States, and J do not. propose, Mr. Chairman, 
a direct loan, from the Government, to our. mer- 
chants; unhappily, it would now.be too late to save 
from ruin the many, who have already sunk beneath 
the rage for experiment that has agitated our cur- 
rency for the last four years; but I would protect 
the occupation of the survivors from the unfavora- 
ble exchange which is draining our currency of its 
specie, and has prompted the banks, universally, to 
jock up from general use, that which they retain, 

Shall I be asked how.can this be done? I reply, 


-+The commissioners named in the act state in their report, 
that the knowledge thatloans might have been obtained, suffi- 
ced. in several instances, to render them unnecessary + that the 
whole number of applications was three hundred and thirty- 
two, for sums amounting to £3,855,624 ; of which two hundred 
and thirty eight were granted, amounting to £2,22,0 0 5 forty 
five for sums to the amount of ‘£1.215,1C0 were withdrawn ; 
and forty-nine were: rejected” fur various reasons. That the 
whole sum advanced on loans was paid, a considera ble part.be- 
fore it was due, and the remainder regularly at the stated per ods 
without apparent difficulty or distre: ADS i 

“They observe that, the advantages of this measure were 
evinced by a speedy restoration of confidence in mercantile trans- 
actions, which produced a facility in raising money, that was pre- 
sently felt, notonly in the metropolis, bat throueh the whole ex- 
tent of Great Britain. Nor was the operation of the act less 
beneficial with respect to a variety of.eminent manufa-turers. 
who, haring ina great degree gus ended their works, were 
enabled to resume them. andto affor employment to a number 
of workman who must otherwise have been thrown on the pale 


lic.” 
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y creating abroad the necessity of sending specie 
Deke Gated States; by balancing, in other words, 
the demand now setting against. us, by one in our 
favor; and this I wovld effect, either by instituting 
a temporary loan, the securities of which might, 
and would go abroad, or by a salè'in London of the 


bonds of the Bank of the United States, which we . 


hold. , f Me 
ms rate of exchange which at present exposes 
the specie of our mixed currency tua foreign drain 
has varied in five and-twenty years forty per cent. 5 
foreign, bills which have recently been twenty per 
cent, above, having been, in 1819, twenty per cent. 
W par. . j 
E our artival here, foreign exchange- bas 
fallen 5 per cent, and the premium, given for con- 
vering current bank notes into specie has fallen, in 
amount one-half. The price of the bank notes of 
this District, which twere 10 per cent. below specie, 
in value, are now within 5 per cent. of par. 
From’ the best’ intelligence we have received, 
though all information on such a subject is liable to 
great uncertainty, between five and six million of 
specie have been exported to England in payment 
of the foreign debt of our merchants; and has con- 
tributed, with other causes, to produce that improve- 
ment of the foreign exchange to which I have re- 
ferred. Instead of causing a further depreciation 
of our paper currency, this ‘large remittance of 
. specie, or gold bullion, by helping to Testore confi- 
` dence in the integrity and solvency of our merchants, 
has relaxed, as might have been expected, the près- 
sure of their creditors from abroad, and diminished, 
to that extent, the demand for specie. 
*° ‘With this evidence before us, it cannot be doubted 
thái a loan of six millions, by supplying the means 
of remittance; or a sale in Europe of the bonds of 
the Bank of the United States, which we held to 


that amount; would most essentially contribute to. 


the same happy result. ee 

If tt be objected that the first expedient, which is 
the more simple of the two, and more likely to ‘prove 
efficient, would create a new national debt, I reply 
that we are reduced to a choice of evils; and the 
issue of Treasury notes, cither with or without in- 
terest, is the creation of a debt to¢he extent of their 
nominal sum, whether they are made to bear inter- 
estornot. They are, some time or other, to be re- 
deemed by their reception in discharge of the public 
dues, or their payment in specie. ; 

So far as they may serve for a currency at home, 
they will directly interfere with the resumption of 
specie payments, by supplanting that of the banks. 
If the subject of speculation, and not, therefore, cur- 
rent in the course of eachange, they have every 
quality of the mere evidences of a national debt, 
withouta capacity to be used for remittances abroad. 
‘The proposition to issue such notes, it is remarka- 
ble, the Jate executive message recommends, in the 
same breath, with which itdenonnces, as unpopular, 
the creation of anew debt; and the friends of the 
administration follow in the ery, andtalk of a party, 
who regard “a national debt asa national blessing.” 

This is but a sevival of a stale slander upon the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, which was without 
the slightest. foundatio& in truth, was both contra- 
dicted: by his friends, and denied by himself, but, 
nevertheless, uttered by his enemies, until it was 
believed. a. : 

Bat. toe sale of the bonds of the Bank of the 
United States; amounting to near six millions, and 
bearing an interest of six per- cent., isfree from any 
conceivable objection, except that of one of my 
colleagues, (Mr. Jones,) who charges the motion of 
my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) with 


an alempi to convert the Treasury into a “ shaving | 


shop,” I-quote his words. Has the honorable 
member forgot the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in December last, to invest 
the unexpended ‘surplus. revenue, in State stocks; 
or does he not remember, that for more than forty 
years of the forty-nine, which have elapsed since a 
solid foundation’ was laid for the public credit, the 
Chief Justice of the United States, the Vice Presi- 


dent, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney - 


General, as Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 


were empowered by law, to purchase daily, in the. 


money market, evidences of the public debt, which 
arose from loans negotiated in ihe same market, 
by one: of those officers, acting with the approba- 
tion of the “President? To. the epithet which my 
colleague has applied to those ordinary operations 


of every Government, I have only to reply, that an! 


epithet is not an argument, though it often conceals 
the want of one. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that confidence at home, 
would result from the establishment of confidence 
abroad, and as remittances to the amount of five 
millions, have raised our dépreciated paper currency 
to within five percent. of par, the sale of the bonds 
of the United States, by creating a foreign éredit 
of six millions, would raise that currency to par, 
in all the Atlantic, and thë greater ‘part of the 
Western States... It would injure no public interest, 
since the Bank of the United States has, fora sim- 
ilar purpose, offered for sale in the foreign market, 
similar securities, having- a shorter time to run. 
They are now, as I understand, selling in London, 
within two per cent. of their nominal par value, 
which is six per cent. above the real par of ex- 
change. If objected; that the- bonds which we 
should offer in the same market, are each of a very 
large amount, Jet an effort be made, with the as- 
sent of the bank, to reduce their sums by increasing 
their number. 

The president’ and directors of the bank could 
have no hesitation in so. far aiding the Govern- 
ment, to effect a purpose so important to their in- 
stitution and to their country at large; with whose 
prosperity their own is so intimately blended. i 

Such a transfer would ‘not place their bonds in 
hands. more unfriendly than those which now hold 
them, and -the foreign ‘being much ower than the 
domestic rate of interest, should the bank desire to 
prolong their time of payment, such indulgence 
could be more readily purchased, and on cheaper 
terms, in England, than at home. 

Viewed in every aspect, and I have long con- 
templated the measure [now urge upon the com- 
mittee, I cannot resist the conviction that it would 
lead, in-a few months, to the restoration of specie 
payments by the. greater part of the banks in the 
United States; and the more especially, if it be ac- 


“companied by the manifestation of a temper, on 


the part of Congress and the Executive, friendly 
to the banks and the mercantile class of the com- 
munity, f z 

It does not follow, because a part of those banks 
have been imprudently condacted, that their debt- 
ors shouldbe punished. So far as I have been able 
to learn their history, they have been led astray by 
the action of their own Government; they are the 
victims of a policy which originated with the Ex- 
ecutive, and ie been countenanced by Congress. 

A leading motive to the substitution of the 
measure which [have labored to recommend, for 
the bill on our table. from the Senate, is, that the 


‘lager is part ‘of a system adverse to the eurrency, 


the banks, and the country. 

To sum up the whole of my objections to this 
bill, in a few words; “it involves a breach of faith 
as wanton and reckless in its motives, as it will 
prove pernicious in its consequences. 


NOTES. 
(a) Thirty-first section of the act of January 18, 1837. 
“That, for the purpose of enabling the Mint to make returns 
t> depositors with as little delay as possible, it. shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to keep in the said Mint, when 
th state of the Treasury will admit thereof, a deposite of such 
amount of public money, or of bullion procured for the pur- 
nose, as he shall judge convenient and necessary, not exceed- 
ing $1,000,000; out of which; those who bring bullion to the 


Mint may be paid the value thereof, as soon as practicable after | 


the value has been .ascertained ; that the bullion so deposited 
shall become the property of the United States ; that no discount 
or interest shal] be charged .on moneys so advanced; and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, at any time, 2ithdraw the 
said Geposites or any part thereof; or may, at his discretion, 
allow the coins formed at the Mint to be given for their equiva- 
lentin money.” i 

` (b) Among the causes and remedies of the present embar- 
rassments, the report enumerates, in the 27th page, “a foreign 
debt, merely commercial, whose balance against us, after all 
proper deductions for fieights, profits, and ‘similar considera- 
nons probably exceeded the aggregate of thirty millions of 

ollars,”? 

On the 19th page of the same report, the Secretary says, that 
“the objection eae urged against an early resumption of 
specie payments by thè banks, that the unfavorable balance of- 
trade against this country would, in that event, cause some of 
the specie in the banks to be drawn out and shipped, will, how- 
ever true in point of fact, possess much less force when it is 
considere? that the delay has not prevented the export of 
specie. On the contrary,- considerable sums which were in 
ordinary circulation, have, since the suspension, been with. 
drawn, and a portion of them sent abroad, white their place is 
badly supplied with depreciated paper.” 

(e) Of former surpluses in the Treasury, the Secretary says, 
in the 28:h page of his letter of September 5, 1837, “That snr? 
plus was aften depreciated; and the only sound and jegal pre- 
ventives still appear tó this Department to be the measures 
before enumerated, for preventing its accumulation ; and after 
it had undesignedly happened. the wisest disposal of it wag 
supposed to be, to. expend as fast as useful, on proper objects 
of a- public character; and, in the mean time, not to leave it in 
oe donosite banks, but to ae it in State stocks,” : 

10se measures are pointed out in Mr. Woodbury’s report 
the 6th of December, 1836, in the following lanetage: porot 

“As tie present surplus had chiefly arisen from an earlier 
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sale of larger portions of the public lands ‘than had been ex- 
pected, it seemed to this Department judicious to suggest com- 
pleting with it, sooner than had been contemplated; the project- 
ed fortifications and naval establishments of the country}, ìm- 
proving more rapidly the navigation and security of its com- 
mercial bays.and rivers; erecting, where needed, appropriate 
cusiom and warehouses, as. well as suitable marine ospitals, 
court houses, and post offices.” i 

1n the preceding annual report, of the Sih of December, 1835, 
speaking on the same subject, Mr: Woodbury lays down te 
general principles, which are suggested as proper to have a 
material bearing on the whole subject : 

‘First. That whatever mode may be adopted, it world con 
form to the spirit ef the act of March, 1817, which has been im 
successful operation ever since the surpluses became likely to 
be large and frequent, and which required,. before the invest- 
ment of them in purchase or extinguishment of the public 
debt, that enough should be lef. in’ the Treasury tq meet all 
outstanding appropriations, and two millions mòre to secure 
facility and promptitude in its various and distant operations, 

“ And secondly. That, following the analogy of the above act, 
which separates :he investment. of any surplus from pecuniary 
profit, entirely from the management of the public deposites, 
and the deposite banks, it would leave the bank agents of the 
Treasury as they and all its other fiscal agents from the found- 
ation of the Government have been left, wholly disconnected, 
so far as practicable, in regard to their agericies with the dan- 
gevrous relation ot borrowers from the Treasury, for reloaning 
and for private gain.” ` 

By the “outstanding uppropriations,” mentioned in the 
first of his two prinċiples, Mr. Woodbury meant, ìt is presum- 
ed, as Mr. Crawford is known to have done, such outstanding 
appropriations as would require disbursements within the'year. 
The fourth section of the act of the 3d of March, 1819, provided: 
“Phat, after the year 1817, whenever there shall be, at any time 
after an adjournment of Congress, in any year, a surplus of 
money in the Treasury, above the sums appropriated for the 
service of such year, the payment of which, to the commission. 
ers of the sinking fund, will leave an the- Treasury, at ihe end 
of the year, a balance equal to two millions of dollars, then 
such surplus shall be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to 
the sinking fund, to be paid at such times as the situation of the 
Treasury will best permit; and shall be applied by the com- 
missioners thereof to the payment of the public debt.” 

The balances in the Treasury, afier the end of 1819, was 
$2,079,992 ; and of each of the years 1818; 1820, and 1821, was 
less than $2,000,000, as it again was at the end of 1824. Within 
the eight years of General Washington’s administration, the bal- 
ance at the end of the year exceeded.a million but twice, and 
never reached a million and a quarter. ; 

(d) To disembaryass an argument already overladen with 
quotations, the following paragraph from Mr: Woodbury’s re- 
“port of December, 1834, relative to the Mint, is here inserted in 
a note, designed to confirm the views alréady presented of the 
gross mismanagement of that institution under color of a legal 
sanction ; ‘ 

“The new coinage has, as yet, been confined principally to 
the half and quarter eagles, and has equalled, in all, abeut 
three million one hundred and fourteen thousand and ninety 
dollars, ox in four months, more than Jour times the annual 
average coinage of gold for many years past.” 

“ The demand for other coins has also been prompily met 
throughout the year, To aidin carrying the new law into effi- 
cient operation, this Department, last August, placed in the 
hands of the Director of the Mint, under the act of April 
1792, twenty thousand dollars, and ten thousand: more in Sep- 
tember, as it was needed, and could be, without inconvenience, 
spared from the Treasury, By this course, many have been 
enabled, at once, to realize funds from their deposite of bullion 
ot Coin, and the Mint to continue its operations uninterrupt- 
edly, and to supply promptly, when desired, coins already 
prepared for circulation,” 

“But itis considered proper to invite the attention -of ‘Con. 
gies: to a change in the law respecting the organization of 
the Mint establishment, so as hereafter to prevent its operations 
in refining and coining for others from being a tax on the 
Treasury, and any longer swelling the large amount of our 
aunual expenditure. This could easily be effected by impos- 
ing a duty or seignorage of about one per cent. on the prompt 
carnage of silver, and one-fourth per cent. on that of 
gold: the present coinage of copper now defraying ‘its own 
expense. Tuis would be no more burdensome to t e persons 
holding bullion than the delay now allowed for the Tecoinage ; 
and which delay of forty days, (or one-half per cent. discount 
if delivered in five days,) and consequent loss of interest, could, 
with such a seignorage, and the advarces now authorized from 
the Treasury, be, without inconvenience, reduced to eight or 
ten days, and the whole establishment be thus sustained by its 
own earnings, without much, if any, increased cost to either 
individuals or the public. But, in such case, if the cost should 
ever be increased to individuals, some additional. inducement 
will be held out to prevent either the exportation or meltin, 
of eur coin, which have been 80 great, before the late change 
in the law, as to have left in deposite and circulation, in this 
country, an amount of it not exceeding that struck in two or 
three out of the forty years during which the Mint has been 
in operation. . The expenses and labors of the Mint, equalling, 
on an average, about twenty thousand dollars. a year, or eight 
hundred thousand dollars in all, excluding buildings, have thus, 
except for about two years, been entirely lost to the country.” 

Let the reader contrast this with the € smallest sum deemed 
proper” by the Secretary, in his letter: of September the 5th, 
and the amount of gold coined in the present year by the em. 
ployment of a million of dollars: $ 

(e) The receipts for the first six months were $5,472,482 72, 
and the total receipts down to a period in August, as far as in- 
telligence had been received, amounted to $5,888,815 41. The 
estimate for the year was five millions only. 

The situation of the deposite] sanis on the lst of November, 


Circulation . = > - > $41,482,897 82 
Deposited by the Treasurer . > 45,059,539 31 
By public officers - - - . ` - 4.318,446 08 
Due to other banks - < = -- 24,083,161 00 
Other liabilities, - - - ` +. 13,700,299 CO 

: 128,644,322 14 
Specie zi - - - - - 15,530,202 00 
Capital stoc ` - ` - 77,576,449 67 
Contingent fund - s . . - 8,959,085 75 
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The situation of the déposite banks üt various tires. 


; f ‘June, 1, 1836,- Nov.:1; 1836. Aug., 1837; 
Loans and discoùnts `- 871,285 000 $115,075,205. 4112902000 
Domestic exchange - ¢ 7,150,000 (pene 17,694,000 
Bpecle- . - 40,450,000 15,520,000. 10,580000 
Due from banks - 17,867,000 “26,662 24,683,000 
Noiesof other banks - 10,982,000. 16,412,000 9,545,000 
Other investments ` -z 12,221,000 12,703,000 14,436,000 
Cireulation - - 27,967,000 41,482,000 32,626,000 
Due to banks - - 17,110,000 083, 25,083,000 
Capital... - - 46,418,000 17,596,000 . ` 81,628,000 
Deposites by the Trea- : f g 
. gurer of ihe-United p : T 

States : + 87,281,000. 45,059,000. 12,944,000 
By public. officers’ - 3,742,000 4,319,446 4,574,000 
Other deposites - _ 16,044,000 26,573,000. 29,492,080 
‘Other liabilities ~ 6,763,000 13,700,000 11,066,000 
Contingent fund - 4,015,000 3,950,060 5,119,000 
Suspended debt + - o - *12,383,000 
Stocks . -> - 5,324,000 


(f) Presidents message of December 6, 1836. 


The President’s message of the Gth of December, 1836, open- 
ed witha songratulation of Congress “on the high state of 
prosperity which our beloved country has-attained.” 

“With ne causes at home or abroad'tu lessen the confidence 
with which we look to the future ‘for continuing proofs of the 
capacity of our free institutions to produce all the fruits of 
good Governinent, the general condition of our affairs may well 
excite Gur national pride.”? " $ 

“The expenditures for all objects during the year,” then about 
to expire; “are'estimated,” he told us, “not to exceed thirty- 
two million, and, will leave in the Treasury, for public pur- ` 
poses on the Lat‘day of January, about $41,723,959. The sum, 
with the exception of five’ millions, will be transferred to the - 
several States, in accordance with the provisions of the act- 
regulating the deposites of the public money.” 

“Under our present revenue system there is every proba- 
bility that there will continue to be a surplus beyon the 
wants of the Government, and it has become our duty to de- 
cide whether such a result be consistent with the true objects of 

-our Government. $ 

“Should a ‘surplus be. permitted: to accumulate beyond the 
appropriations, t must be retained in the Treasury as it now. 
is, or be distributed among the people or the States. 

“To retain it in the Tseasury unemployed in any way is 
impracticable. $ 

“Teis, besides, against the genius of our free institutions to 
lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. 

“ A distribution to the people is impracticable, 
other respects. . 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained 
as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties of 
fiscal agents for the Government at the time of the removal of 


and unjust in 


the deposites. =- <> : i : 

“Iris now well ascertained that the real domestic exchanges, 

performed through discounts of the United States Bank and its 
“twenty-five branches, were at least: one-third less than those of 
the deposite banks for an equal period of time. 

‘Independently of these services, which are far greater than 

“those rendered by the United States. Bank. and its twenty-five 
branches, a number of the deposite banks have, with a com- 
mendable zeal to aid in the improvement of the currency, im- 
ported from abroad, at their own expense, large sums of the 
precious metals for coinage and circulation.” : n 
Ge) The Secretary of thy Treasury here reiterates. hu 
message, asthe following extract from the latter plainly mani 
ests: : i. , 
& “In the mean time, itis our duty to provide all the remedies 
against a depreciated paper currency which the constitution 
enables us to afford. Tie Treasury Department, on several 
former occasions, has suggested the propriety and importance 
of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of CORPORATIONS and 
other bankers. Through the instrumentality of such a law, a 
salutary check may doubtless be imposed on the issues of paper 
money, and an effectual remedy given tothe citizen, in a way | 
at once equal in all parts ofthe Union, and fully authorized by ` 
‘the constitution.”— President’s Message, Sept. 5, 1837. ~ 

(h) The following extract from a report recenily made by the. 
Governor of the Bank of France to a general meeting of the 
stockholders, furnishes the grounds of the allusion to France. 

“Phat to the money market of China is derived from a late 
English newspaper : f A E 
i © During the Fecond half of the year 1836, the security of 
commerce appeared shaken, confidence was, for a moment, 
weakened. From the month of July some symptoms of a 

‘partial distress had begun to manifest themselves. The march 
of our manufactures had been so rapid, that there could not 
have failed to arrive a period of reaction, Some exportations 
of coin, the importance of which was ‘exaggerated, and which 
are now insensibly reduced, excited a certain degree of anxiety, 
when’a crisis rather severe overtook the United States. The 
scarcity of specie raised the interests of money there to an ex- 
orbitant rate. ‘It was at London that the reaction of this crisis 
was first felt. The Bank of England, notwithstanding the 
power of her means of action, and her well known skill, found 
herself obliged to raise the rate of discount from 4 to 4} per 
cent., and subsequently to 5. The Bank of Amsterdam imitated 4 
this example. France could not withdraw herself entirely from 
the influence of these events, for the commerce of the whole 
world is more or less regponaible for all ita parts. 

“ although this commercial reaction only reached us second 
hand, and consequently enfeebled, it could not fail to develop 
the seeds of embarrassment which I have just now alluded to. 
Thus, in many towns of the kingdom, the interest of money 
rose to 5 and 54 and even fora moment to 6 percent. Money | 
became searce; demands for specie were addressed to Paris 
from differeat points of France and from neighboring countries. 
The coffers of the bank alone could furnish it, Shehad then 
to administer. simultaneously to the wants of the capital and to 

- those of the departments, as well as to those of the adjoining 
States. If the bank had-shown the least hesitation, fears would 
probably have become general. The public funds, which had 
already declined, would, perhaps, have experienced a much | 
heavier depression ; this momentary pressure might have been 
converted into a real crisis. = g 

“The-bank, in this situation, restricted neither the length of 


* Of which $7,761,000 are due to the deposite banks of six 


- time Which papsi had to run; vor diminished the amount of her 
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discolints, She delivered up to the circulation 108'million of 
specie, and discounted 450 million in six months. She main- 
tained, at 4 per cent., the rate of her interest, when this limit had 
been exceere tby agreat part of Europe. It was thus that she 
was able to arrest or to check a movement which seemed to be 
assuming a serious aspect”! ~ ` 


SPEECH OF MR. J. Q. ADAMS, 


: Or MASSACHUSETTS, © . 

[As revised by himself, and reported in the Nat. Intelligencer. } 

In the House of Representatives, October 14, 1837.~ 

` In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, l ; 

UPON NOUNS, PRONOUNS, VERBS, AND ADVERBS, 
The following bill from the Senate being unde 

consideration, in Committee of the Whole: ; 
An ACT for adjusting the remaining claims upon the late 


deposite banks. 
Be it enacted, Sc. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


and he is hereby, authorized to continue to withdraw the public’ 


moneys now remaining in any of the former deposite banks, in 
a-manner as gradual and convenient to the institutions as shall 
be consistent with the pecuniary wants of the Government, and 
the safety of the funds thus to be drawn ; and that no further 
interest than that required by the deposite act of the twenty- 
third of June, onc thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, under 
which those deposites were made, shall be demanded of any 
bank which has met, and shall hereafter meet, the requisitions 
of the Department. “This provision shall also extend to such 
public moneys as may remain in any of the said banks, whe- 
ther standing to the credit of the Treasurer : f the United States; 
or of any disbursing or other public officer of the Government. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in case of neglect 
or refusal by any of the said banks to comply with the requisi- 


. tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he shall: make them, 


in conformity with the first section of this act, suits shall be 
instituted, where that has not already been done, to recover the 
amounts due to the United States, unless the defaulting bank 
shall forthwith cause to be executed, and delivered to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a hond, with moped to be approved by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, to pay to the United Sates the 
whole moneys due from it, in three instalments: the first to be 
paid at the expiration of four months from the passage of this 
act, the second at the expiration of six months, and the remain- 
ing instalment at the expiration of nine months from the same 
pariod; and interest thereupon, at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, from the time of default, together with any damages 
which may have accrued to the United States from protests of 
drafts diawn upon it, or from any other consequence of its 
failure to fulfil its obligations to the public Treasury. 
Passed the Senate, September 19, 1837. ý 
: ASBURY DICKINS, Secretdry. 


To this bill Mr. Loomis, of New York, had moved, in Com: ` 


mittee of the Who:e House -on the state of the Union, the fol- 
lowing amendment to the first section : 

“ Providing that all hanks give security for the payment of 
four per cent. per annum on all sums of money remaining in 
their possession as devosites,?* .- a ene 
“Mv ADAMS rose, and said he had some inquiries to make 
in regard to the meaning of the first section of the bill.. He 
would ask the chairman -of the Committece of Ways and 


Means to what banks the following words were iitended to ~ 


apply: “And that no further interest than that required by 
the depostie act of the twenty-third of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six, under which those deposiies were 
made, shall be demanded of any bank which HAS MET, and 
SHALL HEREAFTER MEET, the requisitions of the Department.” 

Mr. CaAMBRELENG replied, thatthe gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had answered his own interrogatory, by reading from the 
bill itself. The section simply meant to hold the deposite 
Darks to the performance of their obligations. 

Mr. Apams resumed. He could not perceive the need of 


f j z s some ticular 
any law at al) on the subject, uniess there was some par 
allusion in this provision of the bill to delinquent banks. 


Ac- 


cording to this reply of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
“and Means, the banks that have paid every dollar (hey owed the 
“Treasury, and faithfully complied with their engagements, are 


eated precisely as defaulting banks are. , 
ONE e AM ELENG Yemarked thatthe act would hold out in- 
ducements to comply faithfully with their engagements. 

Mr. Apams. Batof what earthly use is it to make such an 
inducement for those banks which have already and always 
done this? This was somewhat insulting to such institutions. 
The question was not answered; and he conceived that if the 
bill were to pass in its present form, it would not operate as 
any relief to the deposite banks, being simply an act declaring 
that the Government will not charge with unlawful interest any 
institution which has always faithfully performed its engage- 
ments. The Jaw would be a perfect dead letter. 
Mr. Adamsreferred again to the language of the bil It pro- 
vides, he said,.that.the money was to be positively drawn—in 
a gradual manner—with no further interest chargeable tas 
than that provided by the deposite act of 1836, to any ban 
which hae met, and which shall meet, its engagements. Ifa 
bank had not complied with its engagements, though the cele 
should. be ever so small, this section bas no application to the 
case. It simply says to those which have fulfilled all their en- 
gagements, we will not play the Shylock with You, because you 
have been true to your engagements. The next section of th 
bill proposes to put the claims described in the first ae in 
suit. This certainly could not. be done, inasmuch asthe only 
banks to which any direct allusion is had in that section are 
those which have met, and shall meet, all their engagements. 
This was the firstinguiry Mr. Adams wished to make. ne 
committee conid decide for themselves how far it had been an- 
swered, and what necessity tiere was for the passage ofany 
suci s w proposed. 

Buon I S T erin he would propound (and he asked par- 
don of the gentleman from New York, Mr. Gambari: for 
troubling him, but he confessed that his ficulties o! compr p 
hension did not permit him to understand he pi rano ogy 0 
the bill) was, what is meant by “no further interes a his 
section? He would ask what “further intereat cona a 
manded than that contemplated by the act of 163: e objeci 


And here - 


“nouns and pronouns, verbs an 


of a law was ever to remedy som + exists evil; but’ in! this 
case the termis of the Jaw itself'deny that any evi] 

Mr. CAMBRELENG tose quickly, ahd têmar 
late a period of the session, the last working night, 
not waste his time in discussing nouns and pronoun 
adverbs, with the gentleman from Massachusetts, Ta 

Mr. Apams resumed. Well, vit, as language is composed of 

t d adverbs; fies they are put to- 
gether to constitute the Jaw of the land, the meaning of them 
may ‘surely be demanded of thé legislator, and ‘those parts of 
speech. may well be used for such a. purpose. «But if sucly ex- 
planation ‘be impossible, it certainly ought nov to be expected 
that this House will consent to pass a law composed of nouns 
and pronouns, verbs and adverbs, which the author of it him: 
self does not understand. ‘ E 

But, sir, the act goes on te provide as follows: “This provi: 
sion shall also‘extend to such public moneys as may remain in 
any of the said banks, whether standing to the ¢rédit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, or of any disbursing o other 
public officer of the Government.” : 

Mr. Apams would ask whatsuit could be brought on thefirst 
section of this bill against any bank or corporation?’ It ope. 
rates on nothing. It isa dead letter, and ought notto be adopt- 
ed by this committee. ; 

Mr. A. presumed that the bill was suseeptible of amend 
ment; and if the chairman of the Committee of Ways arid 
Means, or any other gentleman, would move such a one ‘as 
wouid make the bill operative for some end or, objec, he 
would go for such an amendment, although he should after- 
wards vote’ against. the bill... He should ‘not himeelf offer any 
such amendment. -He would ‘suppose that: it was generally 
believed by members, who had not particularly’ noted’ the 
phraseology of the bill, that it was intended to-relieve derino 
quent deposite banks—banks which had suspended ‘specie 
payments—banks which had noć met the requisitions. of the 
Depertment—bvanks which had dishonored its drafts; and 
thereby become liable to the demand of some further interest 
than that requived by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836; which 
further interest it is the purpose of this provision of the bill to 
relinquish, on the part ef the United States. But this section 
has no reference to any such-bank. It applies solely and exclu: 
sively to banks which have met, and shall meet, all the requisi- 
tions; of the Departmenit—which have not suspended ‘specie 
payments—which have punctually paid, and shall hereafter 
pay, every dollar of draft due by them; and with exquisite 
absurdity this section. provides that no further interest shalt 
be demanded of them than that required by the deposite act 
of June, 1836; that is, that the Government will not demand ef 
them that which it has not the shadow or, pretence of a right 
to demand. Now, Mr. A, said, he would suppose it intenced 
to apply to the delinquent baaks, and he must ask another 
qneation, which, in the opinion of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, might seem to betray great ignorance 
on his part, and that was, what was the true import of the 
proviso contained in this bill, that “uo further interest shall 
be demanded of the banks, though delinquent,’ than that re- 
quired by the deposite act of 23d June, 183627 o ` 

It was necessary to presuppose, inorder to give any mean: 
ing to this passage, that the Government have aright to 
demand something more than this; and, although, the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means was so. unwilling. te 
answer his questions, he must still hold him responsible to 
the committee for a {proper explanation of his own preposi- 
tion. And what docs the Government, in this section, resign 
by -this promise? What is the substance of this promise? 

hat right have we to demand what this bill makes us pro- 
mise to resign? Mr. A. took it for granted that it was some 
penalty incurred by the delinquent banks, in not meeting the 
demands of the Gevernment, that was intende? hereby: to -be 
relinquished, on certain conditions. By the chartem of wost 
hanks, so far as he knew, the suspension of specie pay nents 
forfeited their charters, or subjected them to the payment of 
extraordinary interest. The charter of the late Bank of. the 
United: States required the payment of twelve per cent. per 
annum interest after refusal to pay specie; anid the banks of his 
own State, (Massachusetts,) by suspending specie ‘pay inetits, 
incurred the penalty of paying twenty-four percent. intérest. 
Mr. A. took this section ‘to apply to such provisions as these 
in the charters:of the déposite banks: and he demanded again 
for whom this relief was intended? What is relinquished in 
each of the contemplated cases? The country should know, 
Tt was not our own claims that were to be given up or Ofu- 
promised, but those of the people of the United States: It was 
their money which these banks were refusing to pay.” New 
this bill promises to relinquish every thing—the penalty, what- 
ever it may be, in each casc—the extra interest—every thing, 
in short, if the banks will only pay the Government what they 
owe, in a reasonable time. Now; will the chairman of the 
Commitee of Ways and Meaus tell this committee what this 
is which he proposes to give away, and relinquish to these 
banks, in the name of the people? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had but one way of responding to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. He would call for the con- 
sideration of some other bills before the committee. 

Mr. Apams called the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to order, and the latter resumed his seat. 

Mr. Lyon, of Alabama, remarked thai, by a provision in the 
charter of one of the banks alluded to, the Bank of Alabama, no 
penal.y forthe non-redemption of its notes in specie gould be 
demanded by the United States of that institution. TEN 

Mr. Avams asked how it then happened that.the Secretary 
of the Treasury had confided the public money to an institution 
in which it was not protected by the liability ofsuch institution 
to the same penalty as in other cases? It. was the duty.of Con- 
gress to see that justice was doneto this Government as to the 
keeping safely of the public moneys. .If the Secretary of the 
Treasury had acted thus, he had wasted, and. risked the safety 
of the money of ihe people. i 

But the section referred to does not apply. even to the Bank of 
Alabama. Even though that institution has: failed to comply 
with its obligations to the Government, it is not held by an 
penalty in the act before the committee to answer for its delin- 
quency. It is perfectly clear, and may safely continue m such 
delinquency, for this provision of the act is, to all intents and 
purposes, even if passed, a dead letter. And thus gentlemen 
are in a dilemma.. Hither the hank has subjected itself to the 
payment of extra interest by refusing to pay specie, or the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury has made with that bank’ a eninous 
bargain: (o far as the country is concerned,) by which it es 
capes with impunity. And, by the way, it might be remarked, 
said Mr. A. that this answers another gendeman. who had com 
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plained ofthe bill before the committee xs an ex post facto law, 
and oppressive and cruel iù its operations upon the State he 
éamizfroni. Cortainly there was nothing crue! in the terms of 
the act; But, on the contrary, it was excessively indulgent to all 
the delinquent banks. : 

Mr. A. remarked, that the.com mittee now. perceived the rela- 
tion.in which the Bank of Alabama stood tothe State itself: the 
bank itself being the State. But it had been said bya gentle- 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. Chambers,) that it was impossible, 
in this. particular case, to raise the money required.. What, 
sir, (asked Mr. A.) is.the.credit of the Siate of Alabama worth. 
nothing?. Sir, could not thie State of Alabama raise by her 
Credit, in. twenty-four hours, a loan of one million of dollars, 
and pay off. this debt of her bank? : f 

(Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, said, “ Yes, at-five per cont. in- 
terest.’?].. 


géntleman from that State should. feel indignant at the imputa- 
tion. that it was not, especially when, as had:been said by one 
of them, (Me. Chapmian,) that:that State could, at any moment, 
řaise a loan of a million’ of dollars! And where, ten, (asked 
Mr.A) would be the charge of cruelty, on the part of this dead 
letter law? 

Às to the second section of the bill, Mr. A. did not know any 
very strong objections which could he brought against it. Ie 
referred to the provisions ‘of the law of June, 1836, depositing 
the sarplas money in the Treasury with the States, and adveried 
ta the facts that three of the instalments authorized by that-aci ef 
Congress, had been paid over, and that thé fourth instalment, 
payable on the first day of the vutrent month, liad been post- 
poned, by a recent act, until January, 1829. In connection with 
these facts, Mr. A. took a comparative view of the amounts to 
which the States were severally entitled on the first of October, 
1937, under the deposite act of June, 1836, and-of the amounts 
of public moneys actually on deposite with the several States 
in July. and August, 1837, observing that he derived these state- 
ments from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. ` 

Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. A.) there is one point of view in 
which this-bill, together with that to which it is a mere supple- 
ment, or rider--I mean: the bill for the postponement of the 
fourth instalment of the deposites with the States—is so deeply 
interesting to my immediate constituents, to those of my col- 
leagues, andto those of many other members of this House, 
that Ideam it my indispensable duty to expose it to the Mouse 
and to the country, in minute, though in dry and tedious detail; 
ag a preliminary to which, I must read so much of the deposite 
act ofthe 23d of Jane, 1336, as prescribes the payment of the 
deposites to the States. It is in these words? 


Suc. 13. And he tt further enacted, ‘That the money which 
shall be tn the. Lreasury of tho United States on the first day 
af January, 1837, reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, 
shall b¢ deposited with the several States in proportion to their 
respective representation Inthe Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, as'shall -by law authorize their-trea 
surers or other competent authorities to receive the same on the 
terms hereinafter specified, ete. 

SEG. 14. And detl further enacted, That the said deposites 
shall be made with tho sald States in the following proportions, 
and at the following times, to wit: One-quarter part on the first 
day of January, 1837, or as soon thereafter as may be; one- 
‘quarter patton the first day of April; one-quarter part on the 

rst day .of July, and one quarter part on the first day of Octo: 
‘ber, ail of the same year,” 

‘The conditions were accented by ail the Niais. “Wis pledee 
you wit observe, Was positive and. unqualified. The surplus 
Xreserving the five millions) actually in the Treasury on the first 
day of January last, was all positively and expressly devoted to 
te deposited with the States, Che Word appropriated was not 
used, because it was tò bo à deposite; but the identical Money 
was as specifically denoted as it could have been by-a direct ap- 
propriation. 4 H í 
Accordingly, on the third day of Jantuary, 183%, the Secretary 
‘of the Treasury reported to the Speaker af the Louse of Repre- 
sentatives that the balante in the Treasury on the first day of 
that month, subject to Ho apportioned among the diferent 
States, had beén ascortained to be thirty-seven million four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand eight kundred and fifty-nine dol- 
fars ninety-seven cents; and appended to that roport. 


wes 


was a 


statement of the sums payable to. each. of the several States of i 


the Union, ia the falalment of thatact i 

Sank gene, u the course of the pre. 
A The Hist, second, and third. instalments iive accordingly 
been paid; excepting a part of the third, which yet remains in 
transitu: and on the first day of this month the sum of $9.367,- 
214. 99 cents should have been paidto the several States in the 
same propertion as the three previous instalments had been 
paid, and as had been specified in the reportof the Secretary. of 
the Treasury to the House of the 3d of Januar , 1837, 

The money: was, on the Ist.of October, all in the deposite 
‘banks selected, hy the Secretary of the Treasury himself. Te 
was to have been expected that with the ample notice which 
he hail enjoyed of more than fifléen months since the enactment 
of the deposite law, he would at least have taken cate to place in 
the deposite banks ofeach State a sum adequate tothe payment 
of the instalment payable to that same State, By this simple 
operation, when the Ist day of October came, the instalment 
due‘each State would ‘have been deposited in its own banks 
ready to be’ passed to the credit of its treasurer, or other officer 
duly Paora to receive the money. ; É 

nstead of this, what had the Secretary of the Treasur 
wih ii i nort in my Nand & comparative staneme OF Ihe 
hich eachof the States was, b site 
23d of ie: rege entitled, on ihe gro act of the 
ceive, with the sums in actual deposite, inthe] i 
banks throughout the Union, at the comboyeneent of ne vie 
gent session, and again with the balances due by the same depo- 


site banks on the 4th of October, three days ‘after. the fourth i 


instalment of the deposite with the States should have been 
BEES 

itis.a very curious paper; and, as the chairmanof the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means laid before the House, and_ob. 
tained an- order for the 
thg ‘candition‘of thë Treasury, if E possessed as much as 
does of the-favor of the House’l would solicit the same ers 
lege for this ‘statement of mine, all drawn from the reports of 
the Secretary Of the‘lveasury himself. 
that request. I shall merely pablish it for the information 
of the people, and F commend it to. the special attention of the 
members upon this floor, uf what ased to be called the good 
old thirteen Btatés; above’all, to thé representatives of the six 
New England States, that they may see how naturally the mo- 


it ney of this Union flows to the North or to the East. 
| some of them have been taught, by sundry learned statistics of 
| the Globe, to think that the payment of the fourth instalment of 


Jt, was, then, perfeċily possible and it was natural that the © 


Ist of October, 1837, to re- ` 


printing of a statement by himeelf of ` 


But Ishall net make | 


And, as 


the deposites ought to be repealed becatise it would requite a 
new tax upon the people; 1 respectfully ask them to perform the 
simple process. of arithmetical subtraction of nine million three 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and fourteen 
dollars and ninety-nine cents, the whole sum which should 
have been paid to the States on the first of October, from the 
sum of nine million eight hundred and one thousand nine hun- 


dred and. twenty-one dollats atid forty-nine cents, which. on that ` 


very. first of October was actually deposited in the favorite 
depository banks so cordially cherished, and so often eulogized 
by the profound calculator of the Treasury Department. ‘Fhe 
money was al} there. At least it had been all there; and if it 
had been, at the special recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, scattered abroad in discounts among the people, to 
purchase friends to the administration, he was at least respon- 
sible that the nioney should be forthcoming when it should be 
wanted for the payment of the fourth instalment. He- had, I 
say, more than fifteen months’ notice of that coming day— 
more than ten months’ notice of it before the suspension of 
specie payments by any of the hanks. The Specie circular wae 
issued within twenty days after the enactment of the deposite 
law. Nothing but the constitutional currency, gold and silver, 
was, with a trifling exception, to be received at all the land 
offices for the proceeds of sales of the public lands. Why is it 
that the Secretary had not, before the first of October, 1837, 
placed in deposite in the banks of each State in the Union a 
sum sufficient to pay the instalment due to that State on that 
day? Why is it that after draining the Atlantic States of their 
gold and silver, to pay at. western Jana offices, and into western 
banks, for all the wild speculations. in western lands, when the 
day of payment. comes for the fourth instalment, the funds are 
found all or nearly all drawn off from ail the deposite banks. in 
the Atlantic States, and millions upon millions, not of constitu- 
tional currency, but of unavailable funds. of rags and shin- 
plasters, are heaped up in those very western and southwest 
ern States, where the jand was sold, and where the Specie cir- 
cular was to prove a mine, “ outshining far thé wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind?” 

[Mr. A referred to the following statement, which he held in 
his hand:) 


Comparative Statement of the sums. which each State of the 
Union was, by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836, entitled 
to receive on the Ist of October, 1537--with the sums which 
were actually in deposite in the Deposite Banks of each 
state, in July and August, 1837, as appears in the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the Finances, at the com- 
mencement of the session—~ md with the balances: still due 
by the said banks on the 4th of October, 1837, according to 
the Treasurers weekly statement of that date, appended to 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury to the {Louse of 
Representatives, of 6th October, 1637; showing the sums 
drawn from the Deposite Banks between August and Oc- 
tober. 


TABLE. 
Deposites due to the several States| Actual depo-iBalacces still 
on the lsi of October, 1837, sites, July] due 4th Oc- 
and August, tober, 1837. 
1837. 
Serenata | + g TL 
Maine z -hof $318,612 5! $117,042 3} 
New Hampshire. -|7| 223,028] 6f- 114,026 $ 
Massachusetts -p4 946,057) 4 84,278) 4. 
Rhode Island 1 4 125,4555 9} §,433] 2 
Vermont - 4 ZT] 223,028} 2 5-8) 2 
Usnirectiout - -fB 254,890) 2 31,629] 3 
New York - `- $2} 1,338,173]15] 1,880, 919114 
New Jersey - iif 254,890) 3 96 506] 3 
Pennsylvania -k 955939; 21 205,445) 3 
Pelaware - -f 3 95,583] 1 2.906! | 
Maryland 2 BBO, 198] 2 
Virginia. 3l 403 136) 3 } 
Worth Carolina 1.o 146,680; i 3 ji 
South Carolina 2] 111,59% 2 $ 
Georgia - 3 172,69) 3 YÁ 
Alabama - u 1,020,878) 1 ¢ ‘9 | 
Mississippi - B 1,744,373 2 4 
Louisiana . ~- 5} a 1,480,023! 9 3 
Missouri > l 580.37 2| 
Kentucky ål. 813,246) 4 Bons A 
Tennessee. - ` 2) 514,516 21 182;95; 
Ohio - ‘St 4,197,974) 8 
Indiana 5) 743,129] 5 
inois < 39.795 
Arkansas i eal a : 
Mithigan = 998,050) A. £32,c%4 
_ 812,275,304 [389,801,921 
j | 


* Number of Electoral votes. + No. of Banks. 


[In the above table; Mr. A. was-so partioulat as to 
a calcul 
not only the cents, but the fractions ef cents, in the proportion 
uf the surplus due to each States but, for the sake of com- 
pressing the table into the width of the newspaper column, we 
ee omitted both the cents and the fractions.} ` , 
Let us now compare the three columns of this covat i 
> a a á 
statement wilh-each other, and see haw the diferent Bee 
the inion have been treated, first by the. deposite law, the act 
of Congress, and secondly by. the Secretary of the Treasur 
and the Executive administration. y 
The first column shows the sam which ea i 
y H ch State o 
Unton was, by the deposite act of Bd June, 1636, entitled a me 
Ist of enis present month of October to receive 
The second column shows the amount whi i 
5 ch : 
banks ineach State had received a ihe deposite 
reasury, and was due from them at the commer 
present session of Congress. © ` Ragone One 


The third:cokimn shows the amount: of balances stilt due | 
day. of the present ` 


Toi ntie same deposite panke onthe 4th 
month, that is, precisely at the time whe; 
should liave beén paid. y eee 
- Examine this statement, and you will find that o: 
ar h wie x Papi n 
this month thè State of Maine was -entitled to -recei 


dollars 76 cents; that at the commeneement of t) 


¢ fourth instalment 
Carita 


ve 318612 
his session 


tNo, of Banks, 


from the Secretary of the | 


the first of i 


Se 


‘dollars. 


there were in thé- five deposite banks of that State only 117,042 
dollard 95 cents; ahd thät ön the 4th of October that-sum had 
been reduced to 41,708 dollars ahd 92 cents, _ Maine, therefore, 
was entitled to receive largely more than . 00,060 dollars. - “She 
had.iéceived in deposite in her bänks on the first day of this 
session, 117,009 dollars; and this scanty sum bad, on the lst of 
October, been reduced to 41,7(8-dollafs ‘2 cents. “Little short 
of two hundred’ and eighty thousand ‘dollars has thus beén 
filched from tlie people of the State of Maine, and given, for, the 
presentat least, to the States at the south and western extremi: 
ties of the Union. ae 

The State of New Hampshire was entitled to receive 223,028 
dollars and92 cents. She had in six deposite banks at the 
commiencément of the session 1'4,026 dollars and 31 cents; out 
of which were squeeged before thé dth of October so much’ as 
left only 63,¢35 dollars 93 cents. Her. contribution tothe south: 
western banks was only about one hundred and sixty thoüsànd 
The Secretary can not be charged with partiality to 
his nave State. How isit with mime? Massachusetts was 
entitled to receive 446,057 dollars and 85 cents . At the coii- 
mencement vf the session she had in four banks 81,278 dollars 
and -0 cents} which on the 4th of October was réduced to 
$2,891 dollars and 30 cents; but, in, the last return of the Trea- 
surer’s accounts, several new. columns are introduced, one. of 


which is ofoverdra/is, and two of the Massachusetts banks are 


credited with these over-drafis to the amount of 13,006 dollars, 
which, if substracted from the balance still: charged against 
them, will leave it leas than 30,000 dollars.. At is indeed doubt- 
ful whether at this day, there is a dollar due | from thé late de- 
posite banks of Massachusetts to the Treasurer. of the United 
States. Her present loss by the postponement of the fourth in’ 
stalment is at least equa! to the whole sum which she.was en 


titled to receive, little short of 4£0,000. 


Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, may also well make up 
their accounts for a present total loss. 

Rhode Island was entitled to receive 127,445 dollars and 10 
cents, She hadin two banks atthe commencement of the ses- 
sion 5,433 dollars 6 cents—reduced on. the 4th of October to 
1,133 dullars.41 cents. i 3 


The portion of Vermonton the Ist of October was 223,028 
dollars 92 cents, the same as:New Hampshire, and the same as 
Alabama. Butthe amount of balance due from the two depo- 
site banks in Verment was, at the commencement of the ses 
sion, 588 dollars 64 cents, and on the 4th of October 466 dollars 
83 cents; while the balance due from the single deposite bank of 
Alabama was, at the commencement of the session, one million 
and twenty thousand eight hundred and fifty-six dollars twenty- 
six cents, and onthe dthof October niné hundred and six thou: 
sand three hundred and seventy-nine dollars 23 cents; and this 
Bank of Alabama is the property: of tho State, I have seen 
lately some vain boastings in certain public journals, that the 
administration was going ahead, and growing poi ular in the 
State of Vermont. J should-like to hear what tle Green Moun: 
tain boys will say to-this administration mode of settling parai- 
lel accounts, TheState of Connecticut was, on the first of this 
month, entitled by the deposite act to the receipt of 254,890 dol- 
lars and 20 cents. The balance due from her wo deposite 
banks at the Commencement of the present. session was, 31,624 
dollars 18 cents; and from her three deposite banks on the 4th 
of October current was 7,409 dollars and2 cents. How: it: bap- 
pened that there was on the 4th of October one more diecarded 
bank in the State of Consecticut: than there had been at the 


aoe 


W it has hap: 


the Treasury on the first Of January last. Iv is all as it was then 
in balaiiees due.from the southwestern and. western banks; those 


„parison between. the, sums which eath of the New Ehgland 
States. separately was entitled to receive. on the first of this 


one million five hundred and ninciv-three thousand and sixty: 
three dellars and seventy.seven cepli; © o, C go 

The whole arhount of the bilances due from all their repu: 
diated deposit Hanks at the commencement of the present 
session was three hundred and ferty-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and -ninety-eight dollars and fifty-four cents, nemly ohb 
hundred thousand dollars leas than the State Of Massachusetts 
alone was entitled to receiv. eee co 

And the whdlé amounc of the balances due from -the same 
banks one month later, on the 4th of October; three days after 
the fourth instalment should have been paid, was one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and forty-five. dollars 
and forty-six cents, nearly one hundred: thoysand dollars less 
than the State of Connecticut alone was entitled to receive for 
her portion of the fourth intalwent. 

Now for the other side of the account. aeS 

-On the first of this month, the State of Mississippi was, by 
the deposite act of 23d June, 1836, entitled to'receive the ‘sum 
of one hundred and twenty-seven thoitsund four hundred and 
forty-five dollars and ten cents, precisely the same. portión as 
that of Rhode Island. oe pee 
_ The balanées due from the late deposite banks in the State 
of Mississippi, at the commencement. of the present session, 
were one million sayen hundred and forty-four thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three dolars and seventy-one cents.” 

The balances due from the same banks on the4th of October, 


“three days after the fourth instalment. should have been paid, 
swere'one million six hundred and sixty-six’ thousarid three 


hundred and sixty-seven dollars and thirty-three cents, 2250 = 
If you deduct from the whole amount payabie to the six 


Oct. 1857. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


25th Cona....Ist Sess. 


New England States for the fourth instalment the whole 
amount of the balances due from all theif deposite banks, there 
willremain due one million four hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundced and eighteen dollars and thirty-one cents paya- 
bie‘to them. $ i 

‘If you deduct “the whole sum payable for the fourth instal- 
ment to the State of Mississippi trom the whole amount of the 
balances due on the 4th of October by her late deposite banks, 
there’ Will remain due from’ them the sum of one million five 


hundred and ‘twenty: eight thousand nine hundred and twenty- 


twe dollars and twenty-three cents. ` 


The balances- due; therefore, from the deposite banks, in the` 


single State of Mississippi, a State with four electoral votes, are 
nearly’ one hundred thousand dollars mere than adequaté to 
pay the whole fourth instalment receivable by herself, end by 
the six New England S:ates.- ca 
Suppose we state the two cases‘in the form of acceunts cur- 
rent. i á E 
Dr. United States of America, in account with ihe siz New 


England States. “Cr. 

1837, Ist Oct. To fourth instalment $1,593,063 77 - =. + 
By: balances in ali their deposite banks 157,245 46 
Due to the six States - ce - 1,435,818 31 
y $1,593,063 77 
Dr. United States of America, in account with the State of 


Mississippi. A 
1837. Ist Oct. To fourth instalment 8127,445 10 
To balances due by her ~“ `- 1,528,922 23 


' g $1,656,367 33 | . 
By. balances in her deposite banks -~ + $1,656,367 33 
Sir, [hope we shall hear no more of the necessity of raising, 
by: taxation upon the'people, the:sums necessary for the pay- 
méntef the fourth instalment. A 
Iwi not pursue this comparative review of the sums due 
to: each State for the fourth instalment, and of the sums due 


from ‘the deposite banks in- each: State through the whole - 


twenty-five, (for it seems there was no deposite bank in Arkan- 
gas;) butif any indifferent person or philosophical observer 
will'compare. the relative amount of the three several columns 
against the name of cach State, in this table, and then mark the 
names in‘ the lists of yeas and ‘nays npon your journal, first 
on the passage of the act to postpone the fourth deposite iustal- 
ment, and then’on the passage of this act, I do assure him that he 
will discoversecrets worth knowing. He will find in these ele- 
ments a key to the system of measures prepared by the present 
Executive for the aétion of Congress, in this emergency, for 
relief to the distress of the country. He- will see how these 
nysasures Were adapted in advance of each other—how the ex- 
cessive balances due from one set of States were to be made 
easy, by withholding from anpther set of States the fourth 
instalment, to which thay were entitled. Ife may chance to 
discover some insight-into the art magic of application to mo- 
‘tives: He may-trace the cause of that-uneasy solicitude. mani- 
feste 
when'the postponement bill wagon its passage, to set’ it aside 
auditake-up ihis bill, before they should be compelled to vote 
ay or-no-upon that, ‘ Soc a 

"This bill, as it came from the Senate, was ‘not, sufficiently 


indulgent: to their delinquent banks. Instead of four, six, and ` 


nine months of delay before they: should be called to disgorge 
their millions upen millions of the: public spoils, nine, fitteen, 
twenty‘one months of time, were to be granted them, without 
even the payment of interest to the plundered ‘sister Sta es. 
And Here, -on: this ‘floor, we beheld a'pledge demanded of the 
chairman: of thé committee, and given’ by him, in the face of 
the House, ‘that when that bill should have passed, and this 
onë should be taken up, à liberal indulgence of time should be 
allowed to the over-burdened and discarded depository banks. 
That bargain was not only concluded in the presence of the 
House, but was signally and indignantly rebuked at the time 
by two members of the House, one from Georgia (Mr. Daw- 
son) and. one from Obio, (Mr. Samson Mason;) yet we are 
now Witneseing.its.congummation. , : 
for the votes indispensable ‘to carry that—this. amendment is 
theipremizan. pudicitia for the wear and. tear of chastity in 


the accomplishment ofthat. |. s : ; 
thane when that. bill came from the Senate, and. through that 
body from the Treasury, it came with fraud upon its face... 

Mr. Camprguenc called the géntleman from Massachusetts 
to order, observing that that was not the-first time that gentle- 
man had thus transgressed the rules of order. ; 

The Cuamm (Mr. Howard of Maryland) could not-see the 
relevancy. of Mr. A’s remarks tothe subject before the com- 
mi Apams. Am Lnot permitted to refer to a bill, and to 
the manner in which that bill passed the House, without which, 
as I contend, this bill now before the committee would not be 
here. at all}, (Cries from all sides of the House, “Go on! 

o onl}. eins ` ; 
e ies resumed the thread of his remarks. Yes, sir, it 
came with fand upon its face. Itprofessed to be abill to post- 
none the fourth instalment : it was, in fact, a bill to repeal it. 
Tt was, in fact, 2 bill to raise revenue; and, ag such, not having 
originated in this House, ought never. to have been entertained 
hy it, A member from South Carolina. (Mr. Pickens) proposed 
an amendment, which made it what it professed to be, a bill to 
postpone the fourth instalment to a day fixed—the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1839; to which I proposed an additional amen‘Iment, äp- 
propriating these balances due from the delinquent banks, and 
a supplementary fund if it should be necessary, for punctual 
payment at the day fixed by the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carotina. With those amendments I pledged my- 
self to vote for the bill. ` A ts 
Iwas fully aware of the sacrifice of the just rights and inte- 
reste of my own constituents to which I must assent by voting 
for the bill in that form; and I knew that I hazarded incurring 
the displeasure of some of them by yielding so much. But I 
knew. they were. a generous people. “I came here knowing that 
the executive administration was reduced togreat straits for the 
rdeang.to perform the pecuniary engagements of the nation. In 
their distress, however brought upon themselves, I saw only the 
distress.of the.country; and trusted that my constituents would 
eusiain ‘rae. in giving up a portion of their. just claims for the 
zeneral benefit of all. These were the sentiments with which 
T came to Washington, and, as a pledge of their sincerity, I 
offered, with these amendments, to yota for that bill, and how 
waa thia disposition received.and returned? 'The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, substantiajly the repre- 
sentative of the Executive in this House, would neither accep 


by more‘ than otte: member from‘ the DEBTOR STATES, - 


this „bill is the equivalent. . 


Upon Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and Adverbs—Mr, Adam 


my amendment, nor that.of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. . He forced the bill, with allis imperfections on 1s head, 
as it came from thé Senate, to a third reading; and he carried 
it in the fuliest-vote ever-taken in this House by yeas and nays, 
119 to 117} and of the 119, one was the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who so voted, as he declared at the time, for the ex- 
press’purpose of moving a reconsideration of the vote; which 
he immediately did. ‘The real vote; therefore, was a tie, 118 to 
TIS; and if the bill was to be carried at all, it could only be by 
the casting vote of the Speaker. - The chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means did not venture upon that ex periment. 


“He voted agaiust the reconsideration himself, but he suffered it 


to be catried by his friends. My amendment, which was no- 
thing more than a pledge that the bill, as amended by the gen- 


‘teman-from South Carolina, should be executed in good faith, 


he still refused toaccept. Ninety-four members of the House 
voted fot my amendment. J cannot voueh that every one of 
them would have voted for the bill, if the amendment liad been 
adopted; but I would have voted for it myself. I have reason 
to believe that a majority; if net all, of my colleagues would 
have voted‘forit ; and 1 haye no doubtthat sixty-or more affirm- 
ative votes would have been for the passags of the bill, beyond 
the meagre majority of twelve, which was secured only by ac- 
cepting, as a forlorn hope, the previously rejected amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. : 
Mr. Chairman, I impeach the sincerity of no man upon this 
floor. But when I saw the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means cling so tenaciously to that bill as it came 
from the Senate; when I saw him, at the last gasp, permit the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina to be car- 
ried against his own vote, to.save the life of the bill; and when 
Isaw him still inflexibly excluding my amendment, and spurn 
a majority of four-fifths of the House, on the passage of a bill 
soimmensely important to the administration ag that was, it 
was impossible for me to divert my own mind from the inquiry 
why it was that so feeble a majority, purchased by so humill- 


~ating a concession as had been extorted by the gentleman from 
-South Carolina, should have been preferred to an almost unan- 


imous. vote; obtained by the mere mite of additional concessiox, 
yielded by a pledge of faith that the promise of that amendment 


‘should be performed; and F could account for this prefercnee 
“no otherwise than by the belief that it is still not intended that 


the fourth ins‘alment shall ever be paid; that the promise to 
pay it on thefirst of January, 1839, is a deception, and that the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina will fare no 
better than the 13th and Ith sectionsof the deposite law of June 
23, 1836. 

How far thisapprchension is prophetic, we shall sce m the 
course of the ensuing year; and F now predict that the present 
postponement will be succeeded by another. That, as the first 
of January, 1839, shall approach, new discoveries will be made 
of the ragged nakedness of the Treasury; and then the argu- 
ment, now merely fictitious, may be urged in sad reality, that 
the instalment can not be paid wuhouta new tax upon the peo. 
ple. Ifthe money now in the defaulting deposite banks should 
be collected by the Government, and applied to other purposes; 
to be sure, in that case, the fourth instalment can not be paid 
without taxinganew thepeople to raise the money; and that is 
precisely the reason why T anxiously wished to appropriate 


‘the money while it was there. Was: it the reason why the ap- 


propriation wasso stubbornly refused.by . the chairman of the 


‘Committee of Ways and Means? Sir, we have been told, over 


and over, that the late deposite banks in Louisiana, in Alabama, 
in Mississippi, in Ohio, in Kentucky, in Indiana, are all sound, 
all solvent, all able and willing to pay every dollar of their debt, 
give them but reasonable time. Then the monoy is there. The 
balances in those States due from those banks is amply suffi- 
cieut, and more than sufficient, to pay the fourth instalment due 
to themselves, and that due to all the other States. i 
Let usnow resume the comparison in this tabular statement 
between the amount which by law. that is, by the act of 23d 
June, 1836, should have been deposited in each of the several 
States, and the amount which was actually deposited in the 
same States at the .conimencement of the present session of 
Congress and-onthe.4th of October; one month later. We have 
one through the New England States, and have there found the 
deposites de jure more than a. million and a half of dollars; the 


deposites de facto less than a tenth of that sum—less than-one i 
; We next c»me to New 


hundred and fifty thousand dolars. ) 
York—the Empire State; her proportion of the fourth instal- 
ment would haye been one million three hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand one hundred and seventy-three dollars fifty-seven 
cents. ‘The sum which her banks actually had in deposite at 
the commencement of the session was cue miljion three hundred 
and eighty-six thousand nine hundred and nineteen dollars and 
eighty-two cents: There,sir, was something like a set-off; no 
injustice was done tothe great Stateof New York. ‘The depo- 


site of fact was.about fifty thousand dollars more than the depo- | 


site ofthe law. But the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
most-industriously occupied dwing the whule month of Sep- 
tember, in drawing off from the New York deposite banks the 
balances due by them. By the last returns of the Treasurer’s 
accounts, itappears that on the fourth of October there re- 
mained in balances due from all the deposite banksof the State 
of New York only eight hundred and three thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy dollars and seventy cents; nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars has been drawn from them in the month of 
September. And further, I have seen a series of resolutions 
very recently adopted by a highly respectabie and numerous as- 
sembly of citizens of that ci'y,,inone of which it asserted that 
the banks of that State have paid off almost the whole of the 
balances due by them. Sir, our compassion has been appealed 
to in behalf of these southwestern banks. We have been told 
it would be crue! to exact payment from those banks; that it 
would be an ex post facto law to charge them with interest for 
the public moneys, which they-have received-in deposite, and 
refuse to pay at the requisition of the Treasury Department; 
that they can not themselves pay without exacting payment 
from their debtors; and that indulgence must be granted to them, 
that they may be enabled to grant indulgence to the people. Bir, 
how stands this argument, in its application to the banks and 
people ofthe Nerth?. They, too, were and are indebted to their 
banks. . Were they not in need of indulgence, as much as the 
people of Louisiana, of Mississippi, of Alabama, of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan? But what has the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury been doing with them? Haz he not been 
draining thim almost to their last dellar, as long as he could 
claim a dollar of balance from them? And have they not been 
obliged to put the screws upon their debtors, that they might he 
enabled to pay the. balances due by them, atthe requisition of 
the Secretary of tho Treasury? Sir, the people of the North 


- she only releases herself from the per 


8. 


vania ia the cause.of internal improvement, and in that career 


she has not been surpassed by any State in the Union, not even 


by the Empire. State, yet, if 1 understand the character of her 
hardy. yeomanry aright. not even their partiality to the demo- 
cracy of numbers will reconcile them to the application of her 
property to the multiplication of slaves and slavery, for the 
culuvation ofsugarand cotton, by abstracting it from th: ap» 
propriations of her own Legislature to internal improvements 
within her own, domain, rather more congenial to: the princi- 
ples of her heraldic motto—Virtue, Liverty, and: Independence, 

Maryland! Your own State, Mr. Chairman.. ‘The sum which 
on the first of this month. she was. entitled to receive was 
$318,619 75. The sum which her deposite banks held jn de- 
posite at the commencement of the session was $280, 98 25; 
which, on the fourth of this month, was reduced to $212,102 52. 
Your State, Mr. Chairman, has been. marvellously well 
treated, for one of the old thirteen. Ter contribution to. the 
sonthwegtern State banks is not much more than 106,000 

ollars. : $ x 

But ah! Virginia! Old Virginia! The Ancient Dominion! 
Boware, Mr. Financier of the Treasury, how you tread upon 
her toes! She hasno fancy forà divorce of bank and'State. 
Her State banks are bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh; 
and when she releases them from the paymant of their debts, 

formance of her own en: 
gagements. Deal tenderly with her, Mr.. Secretary, or like 
Hannibal, sbe will carry the war into Africa. Bir; en the Ist 
of this month the State of Virginia was, by the deposite act.of 
£3d June, 1836, entitled to receive seven hundred and thirty-two 
thonsard eight hundred and nine dollars and thirty-three cents. 
At the commenceinent of the present session, the whole amount 
of balances due from her deposite banks to the Treasury of the 
United States was 403,136 dollars and’ 97 cents... .This ‘was not 
enough, sir; and, accordingly, on the fourth. of this month; the 
balance due from her deposite banks was. 739,302" dollars and 
19 cents, not quiteséven thousand dollars more than she was 
entitled to receive for the fourth instalment. . She loses nothing . 
by the postponement, and this bill gives her the use of. the 
money for a term at least equivalent to the loss by the delay of 
the postponement to the Ist of January, 18.9. » Virginia, there- 
fore, is propitiated to secure the suffrage of her members in 
Congress for the passage of both the bills—the - postponement 
bill and this bill; and you find most of them voting accordingly. 
By what'art magicit has happened ‘that. while the balances of 
all the other old thirteen. but one were, between the commence- 
ment of thesession and the 4th of October, so severely reduc- 
ed, hers were so largely increased as to be nearly doubled; I 
know not, and am only left to conjecture. My table is 
taken from the reiurnsof the Treasurer’s accounts, communi- 
cated to this House by the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 1 
merely state the facts as I find them, 7 

But North. Carolina hes not been so favored. Mer, portion 
of the fourth instalment, payable on the Ist of thissmonth,. was 
477.919 dollars and 13 cents. ‘The balance due from her: one* 
solitary deposite bank at the commericenient. of ‘the session, 
was 146,030 dollars and 12 cents, which, on thé 4th of this 
month, was reduced to 64.638 dollars and 61 ‘cents. ‘Phe logs.of 
Virginia by these two bills—these Siamise ‘twins—is nothing. 
The loss of North Carolina, like that of the six New England 
States, is almost total. 

South Carolina and Georgia are not much better treated, 
though with this difference: the sum that each of them was 
entitled to receive was the sams, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy feur dollais'and three cents. 
The balances due fiom the South Carolina ex-deposite banks, 
at the commencement of the session, were one hundred and 
eleven thousand five hundred and ninety dollars and one cent; 
those from the banks of Georgia were one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-nine dollars and sixty-nine 
cents. On the 4th of this month the balances of South Caro- 
lina had increased to one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
four hundred and thirty-three dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
while those of Georgia had diminished to one hundred and 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and six dollars and forty-one 
cents. The banks of South Carolina, like those of Virginia, 
have eajoyed the special privilege of increasing their balances 
of debt, while all the rest of the old thirteen have been inexora- 
bly held to contract theirs. The increase of the South Caro- 
lina balances is not large. . It discloses only a relaxation of the 
rigor of exactions, and was happily, simultaieous with a 
conciliatory settlement of old political balances here at the seat 
of Government, which, to those who look d good deal ahead, 
has furnished the materials for much‘ speculative -animad- 
version. $ f : 

And now, sir, that we have seen how, by the postponement, 
which was intended to have'been, and still threatens to be, the 
repeal of the fourth instalment, the old thirteen States have 
been, with the single exception of Virginia, sitinned of the 
spoils of the public Treasury which had been allotted to them— 
now that we have. seen how, with the same exception of Vir- 
gina. they have been, during the month of September, fleeced 
by Treasury. drafts, like sheep ñr the hands of the shearer, of 
their remaining balances, let us look beyond the borders of the 
okł thirteen. to'that teeming mother of nations, the valley of 
the Mississippi, and that storehouse of embryo’ republics bor- 
dering on our Mediterranean seas—the Northern Lakes.. We 
begin with the State of Alabama, geographically the first, and 
entitled, further, to the: distinction, inasmuch as hey deposite 
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and forcy-five dollars ‘and ten cents, the same as that of Rhode 
; Estand. © The balances dite from her haviks at.the ope 
*session," were onë million seven’ hundred’ and farty-four thov- 
“sand three hundred and seventy-three dollars and séventy-one 
‘Gents; and onthe fourth of this’ mouth they were still one mil- 
‘Von'six hundred and fitly-six thousand three hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars and thirty-three cents. 
` The sum to whick the State of Louisiana was entitled for ihe 


ig of the . 


fourth instalment was one huadred and fifty-nine thousand three . 


“hundred and six dollars and thirty-seven cents. The debt of her 
banks at the-commencementof the session, was ène million four 
hundied and fifty thousand and twenty-three dollars and three 
cnis: andon ihe fourth of October, nine hundred and eigh- 
teen thousand seven hundred and forty-nine dollars and three 
‘cents, 

i ANd sóit was with all the southwestern and western States, 
“excepting Arkansas;. which, having no deposite banks,-could 
have no debt, and: excepting Illinois, for what reason | know 
hot, unless it was to sccure the fidelity of Missouri at her ex- 
pense, "The share of Missouri of the fourth instalment would 
‘have been one hundred.and twentysseven thousand four huu- 
dred and toriy-five dollars and ten cen . The debi ofthe agency 
‘ofthe Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, at St. Louis, Missouri, 

- pattie commiencement of the session, was five hundred and eigh- 
Whine thousand three hundred and. twenty-seven dollars and 

forty-three cents. On'the fourth ‘of October it was roduced to 
two hundred and thirty-nine thousand four Ñiundred and twenty- 
two dollars and sixty-tive cents; but there was an additional de- 
osite i the Bank of the State of Missouri, a specie-paying 
ank, of one hundred and fifteen thousand eight hundred and 

“Afty-cight-dollays and: four.cents; making the whole sum in ce- 

“posite thete thrée hundred and tifty-five thousand two hundred 

dighty dollars and sixty-nine cents. ‘Ihe actual deposite in 

“that State is yet, nearly three times the amount of the rightful 
deposite in her banks by the déposite Jaw; but as the Bank of the 

. State of Missouri isnot one of the late deposite banks, but is one 
“ol those, which has met, and will meet; all the requigitions.of the 
Deparnient, itis presumed that'no further interest will be re- 

lived of it than that provided by the deposite. law, and that it 
ibe able to. pay’ its balancesdue to the Treasury without 

„noding'a delay of nine, fifteen and twenty-one months to collect 

them. 
$ Kontucky and Tennessee wore entitled to the same sum for 
the fourth instalment, 477,919 dotlars and 13 conte. Neither 
ofthem loses any thing by the postponement; but their profits, 

= by the withholding of the instalment from the northern aud 
< Wastern States, are not exactly the eame. Tennessce is, indeed, 
~ something ofa loser by the alacrity with which the Secretary of 

i the Treasury has withdrawn from her banks the balances due by 
thera at the commencement of the present session. They were 
then. 614,516 doltarsand 48 cents. On the fourth of Vetober they 
Peduced.to 182,932 dollars ahd 18 cents; while those of the 

“banksof Kontucky, which, at th commencement of the session, 

were 813,245 dollars and 78 dents, on the fourth October had in- 

, Greased to 845,053 dollars and 3i cents, What is it that has pro 

cured thisremarkable good fortune? Is ithatshe isa daughter 

att OW Dominion, ort that she hasa representalive supernu- 
erary int another part ofthis Capitol? 

/ ¿Ohio to; Nas shared largely in this bounty of the Sctretary 
of the Treasury, to one section of the Union’at the expense of 
the othe. Jér partion of the fourth instalment, rightfully 

„Vaid on the. first of this month, would have been. $669,086 dol- 

"lars and Z8 cor Al the commencement of the PORE sés 

“sion, her banks held-in deposite, without canrging to th a the 
balance of the agenby at St, Louis, Cafissouri ) one. million ane 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred. and seventy- 
nine doliais and fifty cents, and on: the dth of October, they 

“SHH eld 960,061 dollars and 98 cents! three J undred 

Cau we won- 


thousand dollars beyond her rightfat instalment. 
der that most of her. representatives have-been Willing to post- 
ne i. "There is however, one consolation, whicl is, that 
ve have the warrant of the. members from that ‘State rhat all 
their banks axe sale, sound, solvent, and able to pay. ail their 
X Valances i reasonable time; though it is admitted that their 
$ Sills aze ata diegount of from. ten to fourteen per cent. 
shen, again, Indiana was- cutided to receive for her 
alnn 258 751 dollars: 48 cents, e eaii 
ti) session her banks, had in deposite seven ‘hundred and forty- 
» three thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars and sixty- 
titee, cenis; und ou the dth of October they were. 660,723 dol- 
"fars and 57 cents. . $ f 
za Astu Hinois, E think the Secret 
fora New England State. Bhe has at least the same step 
‘mother’s fare... She, was entitled to receive for her portion of 
the fourth instalment 159,306 dollars and 57 cents. The balance 
due from her single deposite bank Was, at the commencement 
of ne session, 39,795 hy ord end 90 cents;.and on the 4th of this 
moonth It was within a few. hundreds of the same atis, 39,325 
dollars and 51 cents. : Ti en Loe 
But, lastly, Michigan is ‘a prodigious favorite. 
of the fourth. instalment was 95,583 dollars“and 82 cents, the 
same as that of Delaware. But the balances due from her 
banks, at the commencement of the session; 
lars and $4 cents; on the dth of October tbey were stiil 892 994 
ohars and 45 cents. x g 
When the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
sey Of the du of January last, announced 1 


ary must have mistaken her 


Rer portion 


report to Con- 
ne AHOU t of the 
lus in the Treasury two days before, and the Proportional 
sums ta which it. was to be deposited among the several Slates 
he twinmdted no inconsiderable doubt whether Michigan was en 
tided.to any proportion of the deposite at all. and he declared | 


were 998.050 dal. - 


At the commencement of i 


that he. had postponed the payment of the first instalinént of 


her portion. for the final decision of Congress upon her. right 
; Harahly, indeed; had Michigan been treated in the terms pre. 


: seribed for her admission; into.the Union. T had fought her 4 


‘ battles, and maintained ber 


, Patties a rights upon this 
serted her own banners, 


t is floor, till she de- - 
Thad raised my voieeto claim justice ` 


„fourch instalment, 


-hold from the fourteen creditor 


in her behalf till she accepted, however reluctantly, an equi- 
valent. "While her fate was pending, this rod was held_over 
her head by the Secretary of the Treasury, as if her right to 
the deposite of her portion, among her sisters, of the public 
treasure, was to be purchased by her unconditional submis- 


sion to the most humiliating terms prescribed by power, for- ` 
‘getful of right.. Sir, shedid submit, and acceptedthe proffered 


equivalent; that Was het concern, not. ming. But did that, 
equivalent still. not heal the wound that -had been inflicted 
upossher; and is this gushing térrent of. the public moneys 
poured outat her fect, as the gorgeous East showers upon her 
kings barbaric pearisand gold; was this profusion of the pub- 
lic finds sulistituted for the stingy doubt whether she was en- 


titled to ‘receive of the public deposites any portion whatever; - 


was it to. appease her anger, to soothe her resentments, to irn- 
plore her forgiveness, to court her favor? If so, there mav be 
some ‘excuse for the partiality; a tamished atonement for a 
purer tribute that wasdue. . : 

Sir, we have gone through, with a few exceptions, the detail 
of this comparative statement between the amount of déposites 
which the law had prescribed should be committed to each of 
the S:ates of the Union, and the amount of deposites which the 
Secretary of the Treasury had actually made among the same 
States when the fourth instalment should have been paid. 
Such is the detail; and was eversuch a monstrous scene of par- 


tiality and inequality. beheld among men? The late President. | 


of the United States had made it a charge against the deposite 

law of the 231 of June, 1836, which he himself had signed, 

that the principle of its apportionment was n tperfecily equal. 

Fadmit thatit was not so: an apportionment according to the 

representation of the people in this House would have been 

more equal as well as more favorable to the Commonwealth, a 

part of whose people I have the honor to represent. But the 

apportionment according to the number of electoral votes was 
more favorable to the small and to the new States, and Tthought 
there were considerations.of equity, andeven of justice, to save: 
tion this, which I trusted my constituents would approve, als 
though it might diminish to some extent their own portion.. I 
said so at the time on this floor, and acccrdingly voted for. the 
bill. But if there was inequality in that apportionment, in the 
name of the Heavenly Balance, what is there in this? Look 
at this tabular statement; take the fifteen Northern States--that 
is, the old thirteen, with the addition of Maine and Vermont, 
which in the revolutionary times composed a part of them; 
take théni on one side, and the ten new Southern and Western 

States on the other, and whata comparison have we? 

By the deposite act of 26th June, 1836, the fifteen northern, 
being the thirteen original, States were, on the first day of 
this month, entitled to receive in deposite — - $6 467,838 92 

The ten new Southern and Western States were 
by the same‘act entitled toreceive -~ 2.899.376 07 


9,367,214 99 


Making in the whole - 0 ee : 
On the 4th day of September, 1937, the balances 
of what the Secretary of the Treasury had 
actually deposited in the fifteen Northera States 
were - : - - - g 
He atthe same time had deposited in the ten 
Southmost. ar? Western States : - 


3,204,002 91 
9,071,299 76 
12,275,302 67 


fourth instal- 
paid to all, how stood the 


Making in the whole - - - : 
And on the first of October, the day when the 
ment was by the law required to be 
account? X i 
In the 15 Northern States, which by the law should have receiv- 
ed $6,867,214 99, there were towards paying it, 82,394,056 1S 
and no more. 
While in the tea Southmost and Western States, 
entitled by the law to reecive only 2.699.376 07 


cents, there were actually. deposited balances - 7,107,855 3L 


Making in tho whole - - - 
So you seu, N r, Goairman. thers were, on the first of Octo» 
benin acte] Gepestte with the States, upwa s$ Of für hun 
at and thirty thousand dolls ta more than enough.to have paid 
the fourth instalment to them all—every dollar--every cent: 
But observe that, through the whole monih of September, 
although the deposite att of 23d June, 1836, was in fall force, 
the Setvetary af the Treasury continued to draw from the 
banks of the North to the amountof more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars of those balancos which ought to have 
applied towards the payment-of the fourth instalment ti 


3 è: 
States of the North; while, at the saie time, he left ip the 
States nearly: seven mil- . 


hands of the Southmiost and Western 


lions and & hal nearly five millions mere than the fourth in- 


stalment which they were entitled to receive. 
And, throughout ali these oe a ee 


, D isithot Worthy of the 
highest admiration to remark: with at addréss the single’ 
State of Virginia, of the old thirteen, is the only one shielded 
front all inconvenience by the postponement of the instalment. 
The pay ment of the fourth instalutent is tot postponed for her. 
She has it already, and seven thousand dollars move, in her 
dauks; and while the postponement act now puts her off. as it 
does her Northern sisters, till the Ist of January, 1839, te 
receive the instalment, this act gives ker an average of pre- 
cisely the same time to pay the balances already in‘her banks 
~and without interest, ifthe amendment of the gentleman from 
Lonisiana, (Mr. Johnson) to the: exclusion of that of the genile- 
Loorois) should prevail, f 


man from New York, (Mr. 
And is it expected, Mr Chairman, that the people of the 
Virginia being hushed 


fourteen Northern States (the voice of 
with a sugar plum) will put up with this prodigy of fiscal in- 
vention? Is it expected that they will hail with shouts of 
hosanna this expunging of their fourth instalment, this evan- 
escence of their funds from their treasuries; that they are to 
be humbueged out of their vested rights by a haw! of frenzy 
against Nicholas Biddle and the Pénnsyivania Bank of the 
United States? That they afe to be mystified out of their 
moneys and out of their senses. hy a hark follow ! against all 
banks, or a summons to Doctors Commons for a divorce of 
Bank and State? Ik may be so: but it shall not he with my 
consent. Here are fifteen, or rather fourteen, 
and ten debtor States, as my friend and colleague (Mr. Lincota) 
has justly denominated them—made so by the Secretary of the- 
Treasury—miade so by an unwarrantable transfer of the funds 
devoted ‘to. the payment of the fourth instalment, ‘The ton 
debtor States have received not only their own portion of the 
but the whole portion of the fourteen credi- 

And yon are now passing two laws—one. to with- 
t States the moneys which-you 

had solemnly promised to deposite with them ; and the other to 


tor-States. 


Verbs; and Adverbs—Mr. Adams: 
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creditor States, _ 
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authorize the-debtor States, not Gily to retain the fğurth instal. 
ment promised them, and-which they have reveited, but to 
keep for nine, fifteen, and twenty-one months, the fourth iii» 
stalment due to their creditor sister States. Such is.unques. 
tionably; such will be, under these. two acts, their relative con- 
dition towards each other- , By. the fiscal incantations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, consummated by these two bills, 
reeking from his. Department, the State of Mississippi is ji- 
debted to the six New England States iti tlie suni of neatly one 
million and a half of dollars the State of Gouisiana is indebted 
tothe State of Pennsylvania nearly eight hundred. thousand 
dollars}. the State of Alabama owes to the State of New, York 
from six to. seven buhdred thousand dollars; the State of Ohio 
owes to the State of North Carolina three hundred thousaiid 
dollars; and the whole ten Southmost and. Western States are 
indebted to the fourteen Northern and Atlantic States the whole 
of the fourth instalment, which they were by law entitted-to 
reteive. The postponement law has no operation in the ten 
debtor States; they have. received in adřance not ohly their 
ewn fourth instalment, but that of all the others ; andso unë- 
quivocally are the ten States indebted to the fourteen, that, if 
the same transactions had happened between individuals, therc 
is no question that the fourteen could récover, by process of 
law, their fourth instalment, by the corhiion action for inohéys 
had and reéeived to their use. TAIAN 
And let me now inquire why the Sécretary of the Treasury 
has not seen fit to account for this most extraordinary state of 
things in his annual, or in dry other report to this House. 1 
have asked. why, armed as. he was witù the sp ele circular of 
Hth July, 1836, from the very passage of the deposite act—why, 
` notified as he was from that time that he would be required to 
have in the fifteen original States, in deposite on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1837, a sum of six millions and a half of dollars, in readi- 
ness të pay the fourth instalment to those States, he had, m fact, 
dn that day, Within those Statés, less than two millions.dud a 
half of dollars—tour, millions léss than Was required for the Tyl 
timent of the promise and the redemption of the pledge of the 
public faith to those States by the déposite act. I have in- 
quired why, on that‘same Ist-of October,-he-had hoarded up in 
the ten Southernmost and Western States, armed as he had 
been with the specie circular,.seven millions: and a-half of dol- 
lars, when those ten: States were entitled to receive, for the 
fourth itistalment, lees than three millions of dollars., The ex: 
cess hoarded up in the ten favored States was four nilliobs ani 
a half. The deficit in the fourteen despoiled States was four 
millions. Had the whole sum required for the payment of the 
fourth instalment been deposited in the banks, w here it ought 
to have been, the instalment would have been paid to the fast 
dollar, and half a million of surplus would still ave remained 
in deposite to the. credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
in the. extreme South and the West, . TEES 
Mr. Chairman, if there be any’ duty more sacredly. incüm- 
hent upon the Executive: Government. of the United States 
than all the rest, it is; in the execution of the laws, to renget 
equal and impartial justice to the people of all the States, 
The vitals of the Union are there; legislative partialities in 
favor of one portion of the Union at the expense of another, if 
any such should creep in, will never be of Jong duration. The 
established ‘equality of. representation of tae people in. this 
House, and of the States in the other, will soon correct ary 
deviation from the golden rule of right, upon which the 0b- 
siinacy of party spirit, or the undue influence of jadividiial 
talent ör popularity, may occasionally infringe. The pendus 
lum will range alternately to the right hand and to the left, but 
will return from short and equal distances to the centre.. But 
if a. President of the United States; in the administration of his 
official trust, divides the people under his care into, a best and 
worst part. of the. nopulation—if the father of the land has in 
the common famity one. set of children, favorite: aml another 
set-of children. cagtawovs--if Satie: Aei 


of another por-ib enna inet h thi . Fre a A 

Whatcould havé beën tle motive for this arriy of the three 

geographical divisions of the Union.against each other as debtéer 

and creditor States, with that most extraordinary exception of 

the State of Virginia, is yet to:be, and I hope at thie next ti 

of I ka will be, explained, Tfthé demon of disunion, 
d 


self iad invented and inspired it asan experiment, ‘to i 
heart-burnings, ill-will, and hatred between. the members of the 


family, he culd not have contrived a device of more odious 
ingennity. I had supposed that this enermousaccumulation'ot 
funds in the extreme Seyth and West hdd been one of the fritits 
of tlie specis circulut. But then where was the Specie? It wes 
to be supposed that the circular had at least produced that; and 
what has become of it? It has all vanished; or what is left of it 
is detained in the vaults of the same deposite hanks, which yet 
refuse to pay in. specie the drafts of the Treasury Department 
upon them. due ad! 
`. These accumulations in the banks of the South and the West 
are the more unaccountable, inasmuch as on the: 4th‘ of July, 
1836, an act of Congress supplementary to the deposite act was 
“ passed, expressty authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make transfers from the banks in one State to the banks in ano- 
ther, whenever such transfers might be required in order to pre- 
vent large and inconvenient accumulations in particular places, 
orin order to produce a due equality and just proportion, ïe- 
cording to the provisions of the said act. “Here was a law ex- 
pressly male to prevent accumulations, to restore proportions: 
and no small part of the. Secretary's, annual report in December, 
1836, consists in detailing. the laborious fidelity with which be 
had carried that supplementary act into execution. “What a 
commentary upon that law ani its excution is my tabular state- 
ment, the act for postponing the fourth instalment, and this bill 
new before the committee. ae 
‘That the transfers might have been made with perfect ease, 
_and the balances in the southern and western banks reduced, 
even after the suspension of specie payments, I will now under- 
take to prove. Sabie uae y 
` Jt will be recollected that the deposites of thè public moneys 
were removed from the Bank of the United States towards the 
close of the year 1633. It will also be remembered that this was 
precisely the time of the extinction of the national debt. “UA 
that time there could he no considerable accumulation of public 
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moneys in deposite, because, whenever any surplus occurred, 
it was immediately applied by the commissioners of the sinking 
fund to the purchase of the public debt: The irresponsible 
agents behind the scenes, who instigated the removal of the de- 
posites, selected with instinctive sagacity theirtimé. They had 
ather passions to gratify besidés their vindictive malignity. 
They raw the uses to be made of large and long continued sur- 
pluses, and that the moneysof the nation might be lavished for 
the conjoint and united profligacy of political ptunder and pri- 
yate speculation, E 

of the administration in this laudable pursuit, the Secretary of 
the Treasury spurred them tò it with the eagerness of a hunts- 
man panting for his prey. 

“The depusites of the public money,?’ said the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the president of the branch of the Bank of the 
State of Alabama‘at Mobile, in-his letter selecting that bank as 
one of the new depositories, “ will enable you to afford increas. 
ed facilities to the commercial and other classes of the com- 
munity, and the Department anticipates from you the adoption 
of s ich a Course respecting your aeconunedations as will prove 
acceptable to the people and safe to the Government.” 

The Branchot the Bank of the State of Alabama at Mobile 
had beer chartered in December, 1832; ts capital of two ‘mil- 
lions of dollars consists of. the proceeds ofsales of the bonds of 
the State, irredeemahle for thirty years. ` Jis 14 directors are 
allannually chosen by the Legislature. There is no penalty 
prescribed for their “suspension of specie payments, but tie 
faith of the State is pledged forthe final payment of their lia- 
bilities. ‘This hank, in October, 1833, was selected as one of the 
depositories ofthe public funds, instead of the Branch of the 
United States Bank at Mobile. d * 

On the Istday of October, 1433, there were deposited in the 
Bank ofthe United States - - + $6,475 4 5 82, 
which had been accumulating from the first quarter of the year, 
some small fragments of public debt still remaining to be paid, 
but not enough to arrest the tide of the public revenue flowing 
into the Treasury: 

On the Istof January, 1834, this sum had been reduced to less 
than one-million of dollars, and in the mean time the Branch of 
the State Bank of Alabama had become a depository for 

i $231,614 33; 
which sum continued increasing from quarter to quarter, with 
one exception, till April, 1835, when the deposite in the 
State Branch Bank of Alabama, at Mobile, was $1,309,735 65. 

Since which time, that is, for more tian two years before the 
suspension of specie payments; there has been in that bank a 
permanent average deposite of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars--never reduced so low as $900,000, and once swelling to 
up wads of sixteen hundred thousand dotlars—ittle short of 
the whole capital of the bank. A 

T have been desirous of ascertaining, and shall be obliged to 
any of the members, especially from the States of Alabama, 
Louisiana, or Mississippi, if they can inform. me what were the 
semi-annual dividends of the deposite banks in those States, 
from the time when’ they became depositories of the public 
moneys until their suspension of specie payments} but this is a. 
secret, On the 3dof January last, a resoluuen of this House 
called'on the Secretary of ‘the Treasury for this as well as 
other information, if within his power: but on the 12th of that 
month he reported that it was not within his power. . It seems 
that the amount of dividends declared, of surpluses retained, 
and of contingent funds reserved, is not understood tobe a part 
‘of their condition, of which they-are required to give account 

from time to time tothe Secretary of the Treasury. He says 
that by none ofthe agreements made with them by him either 
before or since the deposite act of the 234 of June, 1836, has it 
ever been stipulated that they should furnish this specific in 
f srmation, and that they have not finished it. Sir, it was pre- 
cisely the most important of all possible information to show 
their actual condition; and the omission to call for it would be 
inexcusable, but for the reason pleaded by the Secretary, that 
is was not required by law. The omission was the fault of the 
jaw, and not ef the Secretary, and yet it would have been just 
and judicious ifhe bad required it. There can be no honest 
reason fer the banks to refuse it, and it would now be the best 
of all evidence to show what profit: was derived by those banks 
from the deposites. We must, therefore, be content with an 
estimate; and a permanent deposite of twelve hundred thousand 
dollars for more than two years may he fairly estimated at ten 
per cent. or one hundred and twenty thousand dollars a year; 
and asit isto be continued for nine, fifteen, and twenty-one 
moih: longer, the whole sum is in such deposite equivalentto 
a gratuity tothe State of Alabama of four hundred thousand 
dollars'at the expense of her northern sisters. 

Mr. Aname was proceeding to comment on. this statement, 
when a 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and appealed to him to permit the 
question to be- taken on the bill ‘before the committee. He 
thaught the gentleman was g»ing to talk all night, (he said,) 
and it waa late. : 

Mr. ADAMS was sorry the gentleman from New York did not 
“relish his remarks. 

Mr. CampreLene assured the gentleman from Massachusetts 
‘that he- had not listened to a singie word he had said. 

Mr. Apamg pursued his remarks. He argued from the facts 
he had been commenting on, that the accumniation of the pub- 
lic moneys in certain States had been permitted for political 
effect, and that this had been used as an argument with gen- 
temen from those States, to induce them to sustain other 
measures of the administration; and was proceeding on this 
view of the subject, by adducing facts, when he was called to 
or ler by 5 

The Crataman, who intimated that he was wandering from 
the question immediately before the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Apams observed that this was the first time any gen- 
‘Heman had been called to order in Commit:ee of the Whole by 
‘the Chairman, for not confining himself strictly to the question 
immediately before the committee, It would be impossible 

to enumerate the different subjects which had been discussed 
under questions to which they had no relevancy; and he gave, 
as an instance, the brilliant speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Legare.) The amendment of a gente- 
man from Georgia had been imder the consideration of the 
committee, when that gentleman had delivered a philosophical, 
historical, admirable discourse upon finanee, to which the 
House had listened with great pleasure, but which did not in 
the remotest manner relate to the particular motion before the 
committee, and had not been interrupted.. The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means himself had made a speech 
the night before upon the same amendment. of the gentleman 
from Georgia, which gave rise to a dislogue between himself 
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That they might not want the countenance. 


and à colleague, (Mr. Hoffman,) and which induced a dispute 
which had, doubtless, bre’ settled to the entire satisfacion of 
both those gentiemen. It was a skirmish instigated by the 
private personal enmities and passions of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means himself, and he was-not re- 
strained. by the Chair from wandering from the subject of 
debate; while he (Mr.*Adams) had been pronounced out of or- 
der for-connecting with the subject before the committee such 
allusions to another bill as tended to show the influence that the 
manner in which that bill passed would have upon his vote. 
Gries from the House, “Go on! “go on!”] 
. From the time of the passage of the deposite act of June, 1835, 
it was obviously the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
withdraw from the bank at Mobile all superfluous deposites 
necessary to pay the whole of the four instalments to whieh 
other States were entitled. The supplementary act of July 
4. 1836, made it most emphatically his duty to do so. The 
Specie circular, if it had any practical effect at all, by pouring 
specie largely into.that hank, afforded every facility necessary 
for that operation. In his annual report of December, 1836, 
he recognises that duty, and enlarges with no equivocal self 
complacency upon his vigorous assiduity in performing it. 
And what has he done? : 

In the fourth quarter of 1836, there was in deposite of publie 
funds in that bank ` F - - $1,060,246 30. 

“The four instalments of the deposites payable to the Siate of 
Alabama in the year 1£37, amounted to $892.115 71. 

What had the Secretary of the Treasury to do but.to require 
of that bank to credit the Treasnrer of the United States with 


) the four instalments due to the State of Alabama as they became 


payable, ond there would have yet remained upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars jn that bank to be accounted for, 
That the Secretary himself understood this to be his duty, isap- 
parent from the fact which appears in his report of the 25ih of 
September last to this House, that he did actually so pay off the 
first second and third instalments, amounting to 669,85 79 
Who, then, could have imagined that, after all these pay- 


} ments, when Congress came together on the fourth of last month, 


the debt of the Branch Bank of the State of Alabama, at Mobile, 
was stil! $1.0.0,S36 2? That from the fourth quarter of 1836, in 
eleven months, and after a set-offof nearly seven hundred theu- 
sand dollars, the debt of the bank had not been reduced so much 
as forty thousand dollars? Tt can possibly have happened only 
by the Secretary’s permitting the funds of the nation, devoted to 
other objects, to flow into this bank as fast as they went out by 
the payment of the three instalments. 

I find in the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury no cor- 
respondence with the Branch Bank of the State of Alabama, at 
Mobile, concerning the pay ment of the instalments to the State, 
nor respecting the warrant for two hundred and thirteen thon- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-two dollars and fifty-nine cents, 
entered in the column of not yet paid, though payable. Ihave 
selected this Bank of the State of Alabama. at Mobile, as one of 
those, the relations of the Treasury with which are marked with 
a wilderness of confusion. Fhe case of the Agricultural Bank 


' at Natchez is still more extraordinary. That bank got the start 


of all the rest in the suspension of payments, not merely of 
specie, but of others.. A Treasury draft upon it, which the 
holder of it was willing to receive in decent rags, was yet pro- 
tested for non-payment on the second of May last. By the last 
return of the Treasurer’s accounts, there wasa balance still due 
from that bank of upwards of eight hundred thousand dollars. 
‘Their correspondence with the Secretary ofthe Treasury, com 

muniecated with his report of 25th September, is truly edifying. 
The whole correspondence with the late deposite banks in that 
document, is scarcely less instrustive. The Secretaries of the 
Treasury, since the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States and its branches, year after year, have lec- 
tured Congress upon the transcendent wiedom of that measure; 
and the present Secretary, in his annual panegyric upon ihe 
deposite State banks, informed us, I think, that this measure 
was no longer an experiment. i 
triumph wascomplete. In looking over the Secretary’s fiscal 
reports to Congress, and especially the correspondence with 
the deposite banks, J could not but wish that this correspondence 
could be printed in parallel columns with the correspondence 
between the former Secretaries of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States, from 1816 to 1922, parti. 
cnlarly relating to the payment cflarge sums for the public, in 
short time, or on sudden emergencies. With the Bank of the 


. United States, when the former Secretaries of the Treasury had 


large sums to pay, to transfer, or to borrow, they used no cir- 
cumlocutions, made no timid inquiries when and how it would 
suitt cir convenience, offered no apolo, for drawing upon 
them beyond their means; no promises that he would not for 
an indefiniie time draw upon them again; nor did the president 
of that bank ever answer heavy drafts or warrants from the 
Treasury with excuses and entreaties and. men-ces, and dis- 
courses about the pressure of the times, the multitude of bank- 
ruptcies, the wantof Jong notices before his drafts; and still less 
with inquiries whether he could not suspend them from March 
till the next January, or with proposals to borrow a million of 
dollars from an appropriation for an Indian treaty, and pay of 
the Indians with rags. beeausé they preferred them. 

‘The resnit of all thi; sir, has been the twin bills with which 
this session of Congress hegan, and is to close: one to postpone 
for fifteen months the payment of the fourth instalment of the 
deposite act of 234 June, 1836, to sixteen Sates of this Union, 
and the other to anthorize the ten other States to retain in their 


and 
ate representative of a part of the people of one of the plunder- 
eJl States, I have felt it my duty to resist this system of mea- 
sures in both its parts, and even in these last hours of the ses- 
sion to expose it in all its nakedness. If the chairmian of the 
Committeo of Ways and Means will not hear me, I hope that 
his constitzents and mine will. Ihave laidthe whole system 
bare to the bone. The question of further postponement of 
the fourth instalment will come up again at the next or 
the succeeding session of Congress. I am cetermined that 
whatever- pretences may then be aMeged for that postponement, 
or forthe total repeal which even now was intented and too 
thinly disguised, not a shadow of the pretence shail be left that 
the fourth instalment could not have been paid without a new 
tax upon the p ople. Every man woman, and child, conver. 
sant with the four rules of arithmetic, who will look at this my 
tahnlar statement, will see that when this session af Conere 


commence, there were in the deposite hanks of the ten South- 


Tts success was unqualified: its” 
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` October, when the instalment should have heen paid; and when; 


| 
\ 


most and Western States balances due tothe Tréasitty‘sufficient 
not only to pay of4he whale fourth instalment tothe whole 
twenty-six States, but to leave still balances of millions for 
the lawful expenses of the nation; that evencon:the Ist of 


after the.session commenced, more than two millions and a 
half had been extracted from: those balancés, there wag ‘still 
leit of them an amount adequate to pay the whole fourtin:in- 
stalment, and to Iéave half a million of surplus for other exi- 
gencies of the Treasury, ee ce : 

Mr. Chairman, when Lfirst observed in the ‘staternent:an- 
nexed to ihe report of the Secretary of the Treasury at the com- 
mencement of the session, the enormous disproportion “be: 
tween the balances due from the Northern and those from the 
mest Southern and Western banks, F auributed this pernicious 
engorgement of the publie funds, the proximate cance’ af the 
ostensibie necessity for postponing the payment of the fourth 
instalment, to the far-famed specie circuiar. By thatdocument, 
all the receivers of public moneys were required toannex.to 
their monthly returns to the Treasury Department the: amoimt 
of gold and silver received by them respectively, and each. de- 
posite bank was required to annex to every certific..te given 
upon a deposite of money, the proportions of it actually -paid 
in gold, in silver, and bank notes. The object of this order 
could be no other than to keep the department at all times ap- 
prized of the aggregate amountof the gold and silver which 
had been received, and where it was all deposited. -There was 
no use in requiring the returns, unless the returns as they came 
inwere continually digested by some subordinate clerk of the 
Depariment, to keep the Secretary constantly advised of the’ 
regate amounts, and where they were to be found. ` “This 
marion was precisely what I wanted, and the Mouse, at my 
a, en the 30th of last month, adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for copies of thèse returns 
required by the Specie circular. . I hold in my hand the report 
of the Secretary tn answer to the call,’ It is, tbat the returns 
and certificates. will amount in the aggregate to near one thou. 
send five hundred documents, and that it would not be in the 
power of the Deparument, without a great addition to its Glen- 
cal force, to have.them all copied in season to be ‘stibmited 
during the present session of Congress, ae 

The purpose of the call must have been perfectly obviors to 
the Secretary. I was a stmmary abstract of the amount of 
goid and silver received by virtue ef the Specie circular; the 
names of the officers by whoin it had heen recived, and of the 
banks in which it had been deposited. If he had hot, as 1 
think he should have, such an abstract constantly before him, 
hesurely has notin the Deparunent a thousand dollar clerk, 
who could not have made it out fromhisfifteen hundred docu: 
ments in two days. But he seems to have thought that this 
labor could be more easily performed by a deliberative assem- 
bly of two hundred and forty members in session, than by ene 
ofhis clerks, for he adds, that “if the information contained in 
them is wanted. atan early. day, the Deparimedt: (clerks and 
all) would respectfully propose, at once, te lay thé original re- 
turns and certificates of deposite before the House jor exami- 
nation, should that‘course meet with its approbation... | 2. | 

Mr. Chairman. the Department might as respectfully have 
proposed to send up to this House the whole mass ol ifs re- 
cerds and files, às these fifteen hundred original documents. 
I reminded me of a caricature which, in my youthful days, 
more than halfa century ago, amused me in London. It was 
on the oceasion of Charles Fox’s famous India bill, which pro- 
posed to take from the East India Company the government of 
that country, and transfer it to commissioners appoimted by 
Parliament. It produced a prodigious excitement throughout 
the kingdom. and ended in the total overthrow of the coatition 
ministry of Fox and North. There was a large majority for it 
in the House of Commons, but it was detested by the King, 
and excessively otious as a violation of chartered. rights to tte 
people. Iwas then in London, and remember seeing, at the 
print shops,.a caricature of Charles Fex, with the 
pile of buildings called the India. House, In Leadenhall street, 
upon his back, staggering up with it to Saint Stephen’s chapel, 
The respecthail proposal of the Department reminds me. of this 
caricature, Methinks. I see the Secretary with the Depart- 
ment on his back, upheaving its:vastness'to mount the Capitol, 
and break its way into this Hall, I stiould be sorry to give him 
the trouble, and prefer to lack the desired information. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 can noty for this bill in any shape; not 
that I am unwilling to afford relief to the peeple of the States 
where these delinquent banks are situated, or even to grant 
every reasonable indulgence of time to the banks theniselves. 
Rash and reckless as the directors of these banks must have 
been to involve themselves and their institutions in such an 
cnormous mass of debt, upon the credit of deposites of funds 
belonging to the nation, as to be unable, without a letter of 
license, for years, to restore the trust, as they had pledged 
themselves to do, on demand, Lhold this Government, and espe- 
cially the last administration, cept the present, 
swamped in a far deeper r he delinquency of 
these banks, than the banks t “Leai us not into 
temptation,” is the daily prayer which the Founder of our reli- 
gion has at frail and feeble man to address to his Maker— 
and it is founded upon the principle that. fom the constinution 
of our nature, the leader into temptation is responsible for the 
fall of who js led. Under whatever form of government 
the human being is associated, the most sacred duty of the 
ruler is not fo lead the subject of his mie into temptation. 
The administration which wilfully and wantonly took. away 
the custedy of the put moneys from the instiiution to which 
it had been commited by law, shivered the trust into tetters, 

ey enwustel it, in broken fragments, to irresponsible 
commitied the double wrong of robbing the: na- 
ution of its right, and of leading its new trustees into 
temptation, and. as if that was not enough, it prompted, it 
philtered them into seduction. Fean pot have the heart to visit 
ih severe punishment the weakness of the victim, while the 
tempter is beyond the 1each of my-power, and still glories in 
his shame: while the successor to his authority still clings to 
the leeks and onions of Egypt and is not ashamed to tell this 


suferi nation that the people of Europe—t) A people of 
England—are affiicied at this time with the same calamity, and 
sprir from the same causes; as themselves. 


iste of the people of 


i with deep sensibility the å 
Peri nf Lor s na, of Mississippi, and of the whole debtor 
States, and-ean have nc possible animosity against their banks; 
bat my own immediate constituenis are suffering sil, more 
intensely from the same heartless experiment— more intensely, 
hecanse the Department, smooth as the dawn'ef thistle tä the 
Southern and Western banks, hes been sharp as the thistle 
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itself to the banks.of the North., The only reason, the only ne- 
čessitý, for withholding the fourth instalment from the fourteen 
creditor States is to postpone the payment of the balances due 
by the banks of the ten. debtor States. To this 1 can not con- 
Bente : Ps i 

= Nor ig my opposition to these two bills prompted by the 
Jpere'consideration that they are unwise and unjust in them- 
selvés; but that they are the pioneers of a system of policy to 
pervade this commencing administration throughout its whole 
carear—a system of sacrificing the rights and interests, as well 
asthe feelings, of the North, to the overwhelming infiuence of 
southern theories, southern interests, and southern: dictation. 
This is but the first step of.a long line of march; and the prê- 
posterous divorce of Bank and State, so delicious t» the taste, 
and so'cheering to the hopes, of nullification, is undoubtedly the 
second.. This measure, too absurd for serious reasoning, too 
alarming for scornful derision, so absurd that it.was Impossi- 
ble to believe it proposed. with sincerity, so terrible to the fatu- 
rity of this nation, if really sincere, after floating triumphantly, 
insits passage from the Department, through the Senate into 
this ‘House, has. this. day, by a timid and almost despairing re- 
sistance, been deferred till the winter session, for the scary and 
the wavering to go home and feel the pulse of the democracy 
ofnumbers: With the winter session it will come back, and 
nullification, under the rankest exhalation of whose pestilentia) 
breast it poured forth its first fetid infusions into this Hall, 
will agiia make her harpy feast upon its offals, That it will 
ever receive the sanction of this House, may a merciful Nea. 
vyen fo vid! In the interval, at least, I will cherish the hepe of 
better things, and catch every gleam of brighter prospec's to 
illuminate the auspices of the coming year, 


NOTE. ae 

Immediately after Mr. Adams concluded, Mr: Cambrel- 
érig moved ‘the Committee of the Whole on the ‘state of the 
Union: te lay aside-this bill, without taking the question upon 
dither ‘of ‘the amendments proposed ‘by Mr. Loomis of New 
Yérk, or by Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, and to take up the gene. 
tal appropriation bill. This was according? done. That bill 
was deba‘ed between two and three hours, and Mr, Cambreleng 
moved it should he reported to the Jtouse. It was so reported, 
and the chairman (Mr. Howard) added, that the committee had 
fad the. bill for adjusting the balances remaining due by the 
Jatedepoute banks under consideration, and had come to no re- 
solution: thereon. The appropriation bill was then debated, 
amended, and passed in the House. Just before the Mouse went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union again, 
Mr. Smith of Maine, a member af the Committee. o° Ways and 
Means, moved to discharge the Committee of the Whole from 


the further Consideration of the bill for adjusting the balances 
of the: bank 


ther deta! 


This movement ‘had the effect of stiling all fur- 
committee; not only on the bill, but on the amend- 


` meris ‘proposed hy Mr. Johnson and by My. Loomis. It was, 


made by Mr. Smiih, doubtless because Mr. Cambreleng was 
aware that, if male by him, it would have been opposed; the 
committee having taken no order npon the proposed amend- 
ments, The motion of Mr. Smith, probably not understood by 
the House, passed without opposition. The Honse want again 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; report- 
ed, without debate, a bill: appropriating one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the suppression of Indian hostilities. 
The Houge passed it with equal expedition ; ard then the bill 
for settling the balances of the banks was called up again. Mr. 
Johnson forthwith presented his amendment, which was to 
Strikeout four, aix, and nine months, the time allowed by the bill 
as itcame from the Senate, and insert Ist July, 1838, tst January, 
and let of July, 1839, for the times of payment by the banks of 
their balances. This amendment was at once adopted, and Mr. 
Cambreleng instantly movedthe previous question, thereby de- 
priving Mr. Loomig of the opportunity. of moving his amend. 
ment iù the House: which amendment was, that the banks 
. phoald pay interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum upen 
al balances remaining in deposite with theni. By this series of 
manauvres, the promise made by Mr. Cambreleng tà the mem. 
bors of the debtor States, when the postponement bill was la- 
boring on its passage, that if that bill should pass, a liberal in- 
dulgence would be ex'entled to their banks, was faithfully. as to 
them, performed. The bill was thus driven through the House, 
with the time for settling the balances of the banks extended, 
and without even requiring interest of them for the time of de- 
faleation. The manner in which Mr. Arphaxed Loomis’s amend- 
ment was extruded from the consideration of the House was 
peculiarly remarkable. The bill soon came back from the Se. 
nate, agreeing to the amendment of the House, (extending the 
time for. settlement) with an amendment, as follows 

* And the default mentioned in this act, on which interest is 
te commence at the rate of six per cent. shall be understood to 
be the neg‘ect or omission of said banks, or any of them, to an- 
awet the drafts or requisitions of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made on them according: tothe provisions of the firstsection of 
thisact.’” apne 

When this amendment came back to the House it was near 
midnight, and‘ there was'no quorum of the House present. 
Mr. Howard of Maryland moved that the House should non- 
concur with the amendment of the Senate, with a view to à 
conference between the two houses. The question was taken 
où Mr. Howard's motion, when. there appeared 61 for non- 
concurring, ant 92 against it. No quorum. Mr. Thomas of 
Maryland observing that, as it appeared from the vote just 
taken, there was a large majority of the members present, 
and a majority of œ quorum. for non-concurring with the 
amendment of the Senate, a vote should now be taken, and if 
a majority of a quorum should vote for non-concurrence, it 
should be considered as a vote of the House, and it would leave 
this question just where it was before many of the members 
had withdrawn from the House, : 

To this Mr. Adama objected, and at one o'clock, Sunday 
morning, moved to adjourn, which a majority of the mem- 
bers present refused. The same motion” was afterwards 
made: by another member, and the question being taken by 
yeas and nays, there appeared 38 for, and 50 against, adjourn- 
ment. - 2 

Avcall of the ouse was moved, but it was apparent that in 
jess than four hours a quorum could not have been collected: 
and at a quarter before two inthe morning, the House adjourned 
to meet again at eight o’clock Monday morning. 

At that time the rules prescribing ‘he order of business were 
guspended at tht motion of Mr. Cambreleng.. The House 
took up the amendment +f the Senate; and instead of the ques- 
tion moved by Mv. Toward on Saturday night, that the House 
‘ghould non-coneur with that amendment, and upon which the 


- was performed by the proceedings on Saturday night. 


ote had stood 61 to 22, and upon which Mr. Thomas had 
urged that a majority of a quorum had voted to non-concur— 


| instead of this, the motion now substituted was to concur with 
| the amendment of the Senate. 


Mr. Adams repeated his objections to the bill; to the promise 
made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
on the 29th of September, at the passage of the deposite post- 
ponement bill, that further indulgence ‘should be extended to 
the delinquent banks, if the postponement bill should pass; and 
to the indecent manner, as he thought, in which that promise 

Mie 
making these objections, Mr. Adams was repeatedly called to 
order by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
for referring to what had passed in Commitice of the Whole, 
and the Speaker twice decided that the deposite postponement 
bill, not being now before the House, could net be discussed at 
this time. Two members from the debtor States, Mr. Garland 
of Louisiana, and Mr. Chapman of Alabama, called upon Mr. 
Adams to say whether, by charging the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means with a bargain of further indulgence 
to the delinquent banks, he meant toallude to them, Mr. Adams 
disclaimed all intention of alluding to any individual. He consid- 
ered the prontise of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means as a pledge given to the members of the debtor 
Statesto purchase their votes for the postponement bill; and the 
transactions of Saturday night as a redemption of tat pledge. 
Mr. Garland earnestly entreated the House to permit him to 
answer what hè considered as a most unjustifiable attack of Mr. 
Adams upon the members of Lousiana, but the House, that is, 
the majority, would not listen to him. Nothing was more remote 


‘from Mr. Adams’s intentions than an attack upon the members 


from Louisiana, both of whom he highly and sincerely respects 
and esteems. He deeply regretted that the House refused to 
hear Mr. Garland, not only because it was Mr. Gatland’s desire 


to be heard, but hecause he knew that if the House would hear 


him, it would give Mr. Adams the right and the opportunity, 
in reply, to unfold, at full length, the two transactions of the 
evenings of the 29:h of September, and of the 14th of October— 
ofthe pledge given, and the pledge redeemed. These were memo- 
rable days. in the history of this country, and chiefly memora- 
ble as characteristic examples of the. means to be used by this 
incipient administration to influence. legislative action. The 
States by Executive agency, had already been divided into two 
classes, of debtor and creditor, and now the creditor States 
were to be deprived of their fourth instalment by the votes of 
the members from the debtor States. 

The debate of the <9th of September has never been fully 
reported. The speeches. of Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, and of 
Mr. Samson Mason, of Ohio, signalizing the BARGAIN at the 
very moment when it was concluded in the face of the House, 
have heen suppressed. 4 

The hill to postpone, iU further arder of Congress, that is, 
for ever, the fourth instalment of the deposite, as it came from 
the Senate, had be n forced to the third reading by a voie of 
119 toll7, This vote had been reconsidered at the motion of 
My. Pickens, of South Carolina, to Jet in an amendment pro- 
posed by him, limiting the postponement to the Ist of January, 
1839, which was ‘ound indispensable to secure the passage of 
the bill. It had then, by the application of the previous ques- 
tion, been again forced to the third reading by the meagre ma- 


jority of 118 to 106 yotes, 


Mr. Garland, of Louisiana, then moved that the further con- 
sideration of (hat bill should be postponed to the ensuing Tues- 
day, to take up, in the mean time, and pass the bill for adjusting 
the balances with the delinquent banks, on the avowed plea 
that the bill ought not to be permitted to pass till the banks of 
the debtor States should have the. pledge of a longer indulgence 
of time than they would have by the settlement bill, as it had 
come from the Senate, 

Mr. Cambreleng opposed the motion of Mr. Garland to post- 
pone the postponement bill, but gave the pledge, for himaelf, 
to deal as generously with those banks as circumstances would 
admit; for, though na friend to the banks, yet he was willing 
to afford them every indulgence fox the sake of the people who 
were indebted to them. 

So says the report of his remarks in the Globe, very pru- 
dently condensing in a few words what was much more largely 
said in the House. The Globe adds: “Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
Mason, of Ohio, designated this as.a bargain between the two 
gentlemen,” and made some strictures thereon, and then again 
very prudently suppresses those strictures. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Mason did not. designate it as a bargain 
between the two gentlemen. They designated it asa bargain 
tendered by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to the members from. the States of the most deeply indebted 
banks, of longer indulgence of time to those banks as an equi- 
valent for the votes of thuse members to. postpone the payment 
of the fourth instalment to the ereditor States. 

That this was the phenomenon designated by Mr. Dawson 
and Mr. Mason; and that it was the bargainactually concluded, 
any one may perceive who will read the remarks of Mr. Ghol- 
son, of Mississippi, which are reported at full length, and very 
correctly, in the Globe. No one can doubt of the bargain, 
after reading them. i 

But the consummation of the bargain was accomplished on 
Saturday evening, the f4th of October, The deposite posipone- 
ment bill had been sledge-hammered through the Honse by the 
previous question and the votes of members from the debtor 
States, on the 29th of Sepiember . The promised equivalent of 
every indulgence to the debtor State banks was to be granted 
on the ith of October, and it was done. The dexterous dis- 
charge of the Committee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union 
from the consideration of the bank settlement bill, while the 


. amendments of Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, and of Mr. Loomis 


of New York, were pending; the adroimess with which the 
amendment of Mr. Johnson of Louisiane was then squeezed 
into the House, and the instantaneous start of the previous ques-~ 
tion, to cut off the amendment proposed by Mr. Loomis of New 
York, were exemplary specimens of legislative legerdemain; 
and although the final amendment. of the Senate somewhat dis- 
composed the desperate fidelity of the chairman of the Commit- 
tecof Waysand Means to the redemption of his pledge, yet that 
untoward event was not fairly imputable to Aim. Ifhe could 
have kept a quorum together on Saturday night, be would have 
non-concurred the amendment; and then, at a conference, the 
Senate would have receded from it. But Monday morning it 
was too Jate: If he had non-concurred then, his quorum might 
have chanced to slip from under him while he was holding his 
conferénce with the Senate, and so he was obliged to call upon 
his majority of a quorum to toe the mark again. Right abont 
face, and yote te concur in that amendment, which on Saturday 
night they had stubbornly voted ta non-concur. 


a 


Tf the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means could 
get over his aversion to a discussion upon nouns, pronouns, 


. verbs and adverbs, he might find an edifying text for a lecture 


upon the literary composition of statute law, in his act. for the 
adjustment of the bank balances, as it now stands amoug the 
rollsof the Department of State, signed by the Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Senate, and by the Speak- 
er of the House of Répresentatives, and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the UnitedStates. Besides the absurdity in the first sec» 
tion, pointed out by Mr. Adams, of providing a telief for delin- 
quent banks, by an exclusive application ef it to banks not delin- 
quent—banks which have met and shall hereafter meet all the 
requisitions of the Départment—besides this, the last amend. 
ment of the Senate. has got stowed away in a wrong place. It 
should have been added to the end of the bill, for it evidently 
refers to the last clause of the bill; but as it was presented by the 
Senate as an amendment to an amendment of the House, in- 
serted in the body of the bill, the engrossing clerks seem to have 
thought that an amendment to an amendment must hold its lo- 
cation with the amendment itself, and could not be transposed. 
This may be a good general rule, but this case manifeatly re- 
quired an exception. The amendment, as it stands in the act, 
precedes a clause which it was undoubtedly intended to follow; 
and the whole section looks like a broken pane of glass, repairéc 
by thrusting into it a worsted stocking. The whole act, taken 
together, formsa fine specimen of the figure of rhetoric com. 
monly called Galimatias. It will puzzle the: philological-science 
of the Sezretary of the Treasury himself to give itan operative 
rational construction. Whatever construction he may give to 
it, ifit should ever have to pass through the ordeal of a judicial 
grammatical investigation, the strongest argument of the Secre- 
tary for construing itinto a relief law will be to address the 
judges in the words of the poet— 

Be to its faults a little blind, 

Be to its virtues very kind, 

Let allits ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap the padlock—on the mind, 

The report of the proceedings of the House of Representa: 
tives, on the morning of the 16th of October, in. the National In- 
telligencer of the 18th Octoher, is as correct aè could be expect- 
edin the hurry. ard confusion which always attend the close 
ofa session of Congress. There are in it, howevet, several mis- 
takes, which it is necessary should be corrected. Mr. Adams 
did not charge the chairman of the Committee of Ways and ` 
Means with consummating a bargain with certain gentlemen 
from Louisiana This mistake becomes more aggravated by 
the report which represents Mr. Chapman of Alabama, as say- 
in “I am the only other member from Louisiana.” Mr. 
Rice Garland erroneously supposed that Mr. Adams’s charge 
applied to the members from Louisiana, and especially to 
himself, because he was the member who, at the third read- 
ing of the deposite postponement bill, had moved to lay itaside 
nntil the bank settlement bill should be taken up and passed 
with a lengthened indulgence of time to the delinquent 
banks. This was the occasion of the memorable pledge of 
every indulgence to the delinquent banks, given by the chair- 
man of Ways and Means—then signalized by Mr. Dawson, 
and Mr. Mason of Ohio—and redeemed on the evening of the 
14th of October. But the bargain was not with “certain gen- 
tlemen from Louisiana,” for Mr. H. Johnson voted against the 
deposit postponement bil), and Mr. Garland did not vote upon it 
at all. Neither was the bargain with Mr. Chapman, whe, thought 
he voted for the deposite postponement bill, disapproved, and, 
it is believed, voted against the bank settlement hill, Theap- 
pliance of the promise of every indulgence to the delinquent 
banks was to all the members from the debtor States. Their 
banks were the only banks.that needed indulgence. The fourth 
instalment was not to be withheld from them. They had it 
already, and three times as much more of the public moneys, 
which shonld have been paid tó. the creditor States, and. which 
could vbe-withheld from them only by postponing the payment 
of the fourth instalment. ‘ paf 

A third mistake in the report is that which represents Mr. 
Adamsas saying that the bargain was pointed outatthe time 
whenit took place bya gentleman from Missouri. It was bya 
member from Ohio, Mr. Sampson Mason, 

The following is a copy of the act as it finally passed, with 
the words in the first section upon which Mr. Adams comment- 
ed, printed in Halics; and with the amendment of the Senate to 
the amendment of the House, in the second section, algo printed 
in Italics, and enclosed within brackets: 

AN ACT for adjusting the remaining claims.upon the late če- 
S posite banks. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to continue to withdraw the public 
moneys now remaining inany of the former deposite banks, in 
a manner as gradual and convenient to the institutions as shall 
he consistent. with the pecuniary wants of the Government, and 
the safety of the funds thus to be drawn; and that no further 
interest than that required by the deposite act of the twenty- 
third of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, under 
which those deposites were made, shall be demanded of ary 
bank which has met, and shallhereafter meet, the requisitions 
of the Department. This. provision shall also extend to such 
public moneys as may remain in any of the said banks, whether 
standing to the credit of the Treasurer of the. United States; or 
of any disbursing or other public officer of the Govemiment. 

Sec.2 And be it further enacted, That in case of neglect 
or refusal by any of the said hanks to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he shall make them, 
in conformity with the first section. of this act, suits shal] be in- 
stitn(ed, where that has not already been done, to. recover the 
amounts due to the United States, unless the defaulting bar k 
shall forthwith cause to be executed and delivered to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, a hond, with security to be approved 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury, to pay to the United States the 
whole moneys due from it in three instalments. The first to be 
paid on the first.day of July next, the second en the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and the remaining 
instalment on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine: [and the default mentioned in this act, on which inte- 
rest is to commence al the rate of six per cent, shall Le under- 
stood to be the neglect or omission of said banks, or any of 
them,to answer the drafts ar requisitions of the Secreiary cf 
the Treasury, made on them according to the provisions if 
the firs! section of this act;) and Interest thereon atthe rate of 
six per centum per annum, from the time of default, together 
‘with any damages which may have accrued to the United Btates 
from protests of drafie drawn upon it, or from any other conse- 
quence of its failure to fulfil its obligations ta the public 
Treasury, 
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PENDIX TO? 


25th Cone.....1st Sess. : 
SPEECH OF MR. HALSTEAD, 


Sia Or New Jersey. 

Jn the House of Representatives, September 23, 1837— 
On, the bill to-postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

Mr. HALSTEAD, of New Jersey, addressed. the 
-house as follows : i 

Mr. Chairman : I regret that I am compelled, at 
this late stage of the debate, to trespass upon the 
attention. of this committee, while I present to their 
consideration some of the reasons which have -oper- 
-ated upon my mind to induce me to withhold my 
Assent to the passage of the bill upon your table. 

Sir, I consider the passage of this bill as unneces- 
sary and inexpedient ; aud, under these two general 
-heads, I shall endeavor to comprise the observations 
-I have to submit to this committee. 

The friends of this bill-have advocated it as 
‘hecessary, upon the alleged ground of a deficiency 
in the Treasury to meet the current expenditures 
.of the Government. It is-incumbent on those 


‘Who, in this day of calamity, would take from the. 


People the sum of 49,367,214 98, to prove that 
deficiency beyond all doubt... Ihave caref ully read 
„over. the report, of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and it might seem arrogance in me to ‘say that [ 
understand it, after so many gentlemen in this 
house, older and abler than.myself, confess them- 
selves unable to. comprehend. it 3 and when the 
Chairman. of the Committee of Ways and Means 
informs us that to understand Treasury. reports is a 
science, and that he, after sixteen years’ service in 
this house, could not understand it; but that he 
went to the Treasury himself, and there, from the 
-records of the Department, made out his explana- 
tory statement of the state of the finances, which 
has been laid on our tables. But so faras I do un- 
derstand the report of the Secretary, it does not ap- 
pear to me that there is any deficit in the public 
‘Treasury... The statement and calculations of the 
honorable member from Tennessee (Mr- Bell)-are 
entirely satisfactory to my mind to prove that there 
is ne deficit. But it will, I think, be conceded, after 
the various views and calculations which have been 
made. by honorable gentlemen who have preceded 
me, all differing as to the amount really in the 
Treasury, that it: is at least doubtful whether there 
is or is not any deficiency to meet the public expen- 
-ditures., Then, sir,-if a doubt rests upon. this sub- 
ject, that doubt ought to be solved in favor of the 
People.. As guardians of the money of the people, 
when we are asked to unlock their coffers, and take 
out $9,000,000, and place it in ‘the hands of the 
Government, prudence, as well as true demoeratic 
principle, of which we have heard'so much in the 
course of this debate, requires that something more 
than a doubtful case should be made ont. The 
advocates of. this bill appear to have taken it for 
granted, that if they proved the existence of a de- 
ficit in the Treasury, they had proved the necessity 
of passing the act. The conclusion does not follow, 
that they must go one step further. They must not 
only prove there is a deficiency in. the Treasury, 
but they must prove that there are no other availa- 
_ble funds within the power of the Government, to 
which it may resort to supply that deficiency. For 
if there are other- sources from which to supply all 
deficieacies:to meet the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, without resorting to the fourth instalment re- 
quired by law to be deposited with the States, then 
I cannot vote for this bill. I will, for the sake of 
the argument, admit that the excess of expenditures 
over both the receipts and the balance in the Trea- 
sury at the commencement of the year is $5,876,565, 
and that $1,000,000 more will be required for the 
efficient operations of the Mint; and three or four 
milli ns to answer sudden and contingent calls on 
the Treasury ; the aggregate sum thus required by 
the Government for all these objects is $10,000,000, 
which the Seeretary tells us must be obtained either 
from the depesites- or some other source. The ques- 
tion then is, cannot the. Government make up this 
sum, without withholding from the Siates $9,000,000 
and upwards, to which they-are entitled under the 
deposite act? I undertake to.show.that it can; and I 
would rnake up thissnm from the following sources : 
First It appears that there are 5,000,000 in 
the hands of disbursing officers of the Govern- 
ment. This money is just as much within the 
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‘the bonds of the Bank of the United States fo the 
Amount of $8,000,000. The whole of these can be 
sold at once, if necessary, and thus the whole defi- 


‘greater pecuniary embarrassments in the business 


power of the Government as if it was in the Trea- 
sury. Isee no reason why this large sum should 
be left in the hands of disbursing officers; it might 
just as well be applied to the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment as-to be lying idle in the coffers of the of- 
ficers-or the vault of a bank; and $3,000,000 of 
this sum, at least, may be withdrawn from. their 
hands without any detriment to the public service. 


Secondly. The Government is in the possession of 


ciency can be supplied. But this is not the only 
source to which I would resort to supply the defi- 
ciency ; for, in the third place, I would repeal some 
of the laws passed at the last session, making. un- 
necessary appropriations. The President in his 
Message, (page 19,) accounts for the fact that the 
receipts of the current year fall short of the ex pen- 
ditures more than was anticipated, by saying that 
‘tit is to be attributed not only to the occurrence of 


of the country than those which were then predict- 
ed, and consequently a greater diminution in the 
revenue, but also to the fact that the appropriations 
exceeded by nearly $6,000,000 the amount which 
was asked for in the estimates then submitted.” If 
the Government did not ask for these appropria- 
tions, and do not want them, surely the money ap- 
propriated to these unnécessary objects may, with- 
out any detriment to the public service; be now di- 
verted from such unnecessary objects, and applied 
to the more urgent demands of the Government. 
The items of unnecessary appropriations made at 
the last session of Congress, which may be dispens- 
ed with for the present, were fully enumerated by 
the honorable member from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell.) 
They consisted of appropriations for the construc- 
tion of additional Mints and machinery ; for public 
works in this city, such as a new Patent Office and 
Treasury ; for armories; for the armament of forti- 
fications, arsenals, canals, equipping. the militia, 
building vessels of war, light-housss, clearing out 
rivers, public roads, custom-houses, and the explor- 
ing expedition. The amount appropriated to these 
items is $6,376,734. Three or four millions might 
be saved to the country, and taken to meet the pre- 
sent exigencies of the Treasury, by repealing some 
of these appropriations. The honorable member 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) characterized 
these appropriations as not only extravagant, but 
many of them fantastic and useless. And, sir, in 
looking over the “ act making appropriations for 
building _light-houses, - light-boats, beacon-lights, 
buoys, and dolphins,” I could hardly withhold my 
assent to his remark; for I sawin that act appro- 
priations for almost every variety of name and 
object, from “Saddleback ledge” to “ Whaleback 
light,” from “Black Boy’s reef” to “ Papoose 
Squaw point.” But, among other appropriations, 
I found one which I thought very necessary, and 
which I would by no means repeal, and that was 
an appropriation of $2,700 to build a light-house at 
Van Buren harbor. I only regret that this appro- 
priation had not been made sooner. The light- 
house onght to have been erected previous to the 
last Presidential election. Had there been a 
beacon-light érected at the entrance of that harbor, 
the good ship United States might have avoided the 
perilous position she now occupies. Sir, there are 
shoals and sand-bars in that harbor which threaten - 
the safety of that noble vessel and her gallant crew. 

There are currents and counter-currents, eddies 

and undertows, sunken rocks and hidden reefs, 

which render ils navigation difficult, and still more 

difficult to moor a vessel in safety. I think it high 

time a heacon-light was erected at the entrance of 

that harbor. .ł am for running it up immediately ; 

and I would have itso high that it should enable 

the crew of that gallant ship to see she is driving 

fast upon a lee shore; that there are breakers 

ahead, arid that they are surrounded with rocks 

and with reefs on the right and on the left; that 

they shou!d be enabled te see that there is no safe 

anchorage in Van Buren harbor; that their only 

safety now is to slip their cables, about ship, and 

crowd all sail out of that harbor, and not to drop 

anchor again until they can find a good Clay 


| bottom. 
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But, sir, if there is a deficiency in the Trea 
if (as it is said) there is not money enough * 
this instalment. then this Jaw is unnecéssary: : 
argument of -the honorable: mewiber ‘from Vi g 
(Mr. Robertson) ‘struck my mind with great forces 
“ Why pass a law fo ‘postpone the’ payment “si 
this fourth instalment, when, if there is no to- 
ney to pay it, it is postponed'as a matter of course?” 
If the only object of this bill was to postpone: the 
payment of the fourth instalment, (as the title im- 
ports,) the argument of the honorable member 
would be absolutely conclusive. But, sir; that is 
not the object of the bill. Its: title is deceptive. 
Let gentlemen examine the sixth line of this bill, 
and see what pregnant meaning lurks in the follow- 
ing words : “ postponed til! further provision bylaw.” 
Do not gentlemen perceive that they might as’ well 
vote to take the deposites from the States at once, 
as to vote for a bill containing this clause? When 
will further provision by law be made for the ‘dis- 
tribution of these deposites? While the present in- 
cumbent of the Executive chair is at: the head of 
the administration? No, sir. Let gentlemen read 
the letter of the present Executive to the honorable 
Sherrod Williams, (dated 8th Angust, 1836,)- and 
they will there see that he is hostile to the deposite 
act. His language is this: “In my opinion, Con- 
gress does not possess the power, under the consti- 
tution, to raise money for distribution among the 
States; and if a distinction can be maintained be- 
tween raising money for such purpose, and ‘the dis- 
tribution of an unexpected: surplus, of which I am 
not satisfied, | think it ought not to be attempted 
without a previous amendment of the constitution, 
defining the authority and regulating its exercise.” 
The present Executive will never sign a bill to 
make further provision by law for the distribution 
of the deposites ; he will apply to it the exercise of 
his veto power. How, then, can the friends of the 
deposite act vote fur this bill, without abandoning 
the hope of obtaining this fourth instalment? ‘ The 
honorable member from ‘Tennessee.(Mr. Bell) weli 
said, that the present measure was. proposed by 
those who were hostile to the deposite act; and 
permit me to add, by way of caution to the friends 
of that act, “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”” The 
proposers of this measure belong to that class of 
politicians who are for uniting the purse and the 
sword in the same hands. The getleman. from 
Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) told us money was power. 
No administration ever understood thet maxim bet- 
ter than tke present. ' 

Gentlemen deprecate the idea of incurring a na- 
tional debt. F concùr with them in that sentiment ; 
but I do not perceive the force of its application to 
the present bill. If this bill passes, we arë still to 
create a national debt. ‘The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury tells us (in page 8 of his report) “if the fourth 
instalment be deferred, yet, being chiefly in the 
custody of banks not paying specie, it is manifest it 
cannot be immediately realized in funds suitable 
to meet existing appropriations ;” and he therefore 
wishes to have authority to issue Treasury drafis 
to the amount of $10,000,000. And the Committee 
of Ways and Means concur in the suggestion of the 
Secretary, and have introduced a bill for that ob- 
ject. If, then, we are to be subjected to a national 
debt, we may as well incur the debt for $20,000,000, 
and pay the fourth instalment to the States, as to 
create a debt of only $10,000,000, and withhold the 
fourth instalment. The odium of a national debt, 
if it be an odium, will exist in both cases. 

But, sir, there is ancther objection to this biħ, 
more formidable, to my mind, than any which I 
have yet urged. Itis, that the passage of this’ bill 
involves a violation of national faith.. For I re- 
gard the deposite act of 1836 as containing in ita 
proposition to the States, which proposition, when 
acceeded to by the States, by the passage of the ne- 
cessary acts for the acceptance and safe-keeping 
and return. of the surplas money, according to the 
terms and requisitions of that act, became binding 
upon the United Siates, and constituted a firm and 
valid contract. The terms of the thirteenth section 
of the deposite act, and the acceptance of those 
terms by the Legislature of Xew Jersey, by the act 
accepting those deposites, contain all the essential 
elements. of a contract. These are, parties able to 
contract; a subject-matter about which to contract ; 
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a valid consideration, and the aggregatio mentium of 
‘the parties. Some gentlemen have contended that 
ihere is.no contract between this Government and 
the States. respectively; because there is no such 
agreement as can be enforced in a court of justice. 
But.it is.no part of the essence of a contract that it 
can be enforced in a:court of jnstice. There are 
many: contracts which cannot be enforced ina 
court of justice. A contract between a sovereign 
and a subject cannot be enforced in a court of 
justice, for. it is a part of the royal preroga- 
tive not to-be. sued ; the only redress of the subject 
is by petition. But would it not be highly deroga- 
tory to the royal] dignity to evade the Peformance of 
its contracts, by sheltering itself behind the egis of 
royal -pterogative? Again,it has been said that 
there can be.no contract between the United States 
‘an the States, in reference to the payment of this 
fourth instalment, because there was no consideration 
pasing. between them. The honorable member 
from New York (Mr. Sibley) showed, conclusively, 
cia the very able argument which he delivered yes- 
terday, that there was a good consideration for a 
contract; and that there was an actual valid con- 
tract. T will not detain the committee by reiterating 
his. argument; and I would. only add to the au- 
thorities to which he referred, the authority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
‘Fietcher and Peck, and the case of the Dartmouth 
College. In the former case, it is decided that a 
grant of a State, in its own nature, amounts to an 
extinguishment of the right of. the grantor, and im- 
plies a. contract not to assert that right ; and that it 
is sufficient-to form a valid censideration for a con- 
tract, if it import a damage, or loss, or forbearance of 


benefit, or any act done, or to be done, on the part ° 


of the grantee. Iam, therefore, decidedly of opin- 
ion:that the United States have entered into a firm 
‘and valid contract with. the several States, to pay 
over to them, on the first of October next, their re- 
Spective portions of the surplus revenue; and that 
the withholding the fourth instalment would be a 
violation of the national faith solemnly pledged 
under the sanction of law. On the faith of that 
pledge, some of the States have actually anticipated 
and expended ‘this fourth instalment; and others 
have made contracts based upon its reception ; and 
it would be cruel. now to disappoint them. Our 
pledged faith should be redeemed. I am not one of 
those who believe thata change in the state of the 
public finances will authorize a violation of nation- 
al faith ; on the contrary, I believe that good. faith 
is a goddess, that ought to be worshipped at all 
times, and under all circumstances, 

This fourth instalment has been treated by some 
gentlemen asa claim by the Government against 
the Siates, as if the States stood to the United 
States in the relation of a debtor to a creditor. It 
appears to me that this is not the relation in which 
they:stand, or ought to be placed. I do-not view 
the money divided among the States as creating a 
debt, to the United States. I concur withthe honor- 
able member from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) 
in believing that the States, in receiving their shares 
under the deposite: act, only received what justly 
belonged to them. , Much the greater proportion of 
that surplus. was. derived from the sales of the pub- 
lands—lands which were won by ‘the States in a 
common cause ; from a common foe, or purchased 
by their common treasure. And, sir, no State paid 
more dearly for their portion of the proceeds of the 
sales of the. public lands, both in blood and trea- 
sure, than did the State of New Jersey, whose 
every ficld almost was fertilized, and every stream 
discolored, by the blood of her patriot citizens. 

But, sir, even if the United States had a valid 
claim against the States for the: immediate return 
of the money to which they are. entitled under the 
deposite act, it appears to me -that gentlemen pre- 

-Sent this Government in a most unfavorable atti- 
tude, when, Shylock like, they would have it exact 
the full: penalty of its bond jn this. crisis of our 


public calamity, though in so doing it should ent its 


pound of flesh nearest to the heart of the people. 
Gentlemen.scem to consider this Government like 
some ancient. feudal barony, whose powerful tord, 
intrenched within. his frowning batilemenis and 
moated ramparts, has.no connexion or sympathy 
-With the people, and hardly knows of their exist- 
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ence except when-he wants their aid to fight his 
battles, or sends out his purveyors to plunder their 


| crops. My opinion of a. Government is, that the 


attitude which it ought to hold to the people should 
be rather the attitude which a parent holds to a 
child, or a guardian to à ward, than that of a hard- 
hearted creditor to his debtor, or a feudal baron to 
his vassal. The good of the governed is the main 
end and aim of all government. One of the very 
objects which conduced to the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is stated in the pre- 
amble to that instrument to be “ to promote the wel- 
fare of the. people.” Such laws only should be 
made as will confer the greatest permanent good on 
the greatest number of the people. Will the pas- 


sage of this act effect this object? This brings me - 


to the consideration of the consequences which wil! 
result from the passage of this bill, and to consider 
the inexpediency of this bill. Will it not add greatly 


‘to the distress of the people? An honorable mem- 


ber from Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) has told us that there 
is no distress among his constituents. I am happy, 
sir, to hear that the constituents of the honorable 


. member are not suffering the distress in which some 


of my qonstituents: are involved. To show to the 
honorable member, and to this committee, the ex- 
tent of that distress in one of the cities of my na- 
tive State—a city renowned throughout this coun- 
try for the enterprise, activity, and intelligence of 
its inhabitants—I mean the city of Newark—lI will 
read an extract from.a letter recently received, 
which gives the following description of that once 
flourishing city : 

“Tn 1836 the population of Newark was 20,736; 
and it is believed by. citizens of intelligence and ob- 
servation that at this period it does not exceed 
15,000. In 1836, the number of men and women 
(including apprentices) engaged in mechanical em- 
ployments exceeded 7,000; at the present time the 
number does not reach 1,500; and one-half of these 
receive only partial employment, barely sufficient 
to keep their families from starvation. During the 
greater portion of the sammer, the number has not 
exceeded 400. To such an extent has the distress 
extended, that the city authorities have employed 
for several months 300 men to work on the roads, 
at fifty cents per day, out of the class of citizens 
whom the city would otherwise have been obliged 
to sapport as paupers. A once flourishing city, last 
year containing a population of 20,000 souls, manu- 
facturing largely in fourteen different branches of 
mechanical business, full of the hum. of industry 
and other indications of prosperity, whose business 
men were possessed of unlimited credit and un- 
doubted wealth, reduced in nine months to two- 
thirds of its former population, its manufactories 
stopped, its citizens out of employment, and many 
of them brought to extreme want! This is sober 
reality. I have seen many of our most respectable 
mechanics hired at fifty cents- per day to work on 
roads, who, but one year ago, were receiving from 
fifteen to twenty dollars’ per week for their labor. 
More than three times that number of dwelling- 
houses have been abandoned, and are now to let. 


` Tenants are unable ta pay; and landlords will 


scarcely realize sufficient in cash to meet their taxes 
and insurance.” i 
Sir, this is a description of some of the distress 
which exists in a portion of the State which I have 
the honor to represent.. Sir, if I could take the 
honorable member from Ohio, to that city, T could 
show him scenes of distress which would rend the 
heart of the most obdurate. And, sir, that distress 
has not been occasioned by the causes to which the 
President, in his message, seems to be disposed to 
attribute them, viz: “ to the rapid growth among all 
classes, and especially in our great commercial 
towns, of luxurious habits, founded merely on 
fancied wealth, and detrimental alike to the in- 
dustry, the resources, and the morals of our peo- 
pie.” The people of the State of New Jersey are 
a temperate, industrious, and a moral people. Let 
not the President lay to his heart the flattering 
unction, that the distress which has struck down the 
enterprise and. prosperity of that once gueen of 
manufacturing cities to which I have alluded, and 
which has paralyzed the business of the whole 
country, is to be attributed to the causes which he 


has assigned. No, sir, it is to be attributed to the 
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insane and ruinous experiments ef the. last and 
present Executive, 

But, sir, what is to be the effect of this bill? Will 
it afford to the suffering people any relief? No, 
sir, ‘That it will tend greatly to’ aggravate all the 
evils ander which they now labor, I think perfect- 
ly demonstrable, even from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury itself.. What does the 
tabular statement, (letter Q, page 63,) annexed to 
that report shows ùs? It shows us that-on the Ist 
of. March, 1837, the whole amount of specie in the 
deposite banks was $15,312,802, and the amount 
of discounts at the same period was $171,287,054; 
and that on the 15th of August last, the amount of 
specie in these banks was $10,580,413, and the 
amount of discounts was $104,720,750; so that, 
while the specie in these banks has been diminish- 
ed, in five months, $4,712,479, the loans and dis- 
counts have been diminished $40,689,862, or with- 
ina fraction of ten dollars to one; for every one 
dollar in specie which has been withdrawn’ from 
the vaults of these banks, they have been obliged 
to call in from their debtors ten dollars. (These 
deposite banks, it will be observed are generally 
in a better condition than other banks, having a 
larger proportion of specie.) Now, sir, ìf the pro- 
gress of the reduction of loans and discounts is to 
go on, and to bear the same ratio to the reduction 
of the specie which this table exhibits, what is to 
be the condition of this oppressed and suffering 
community? -These banks in order to place them- 
selves in a condition to pay the $12,944,666, which, 
on the 15th of August, was standing to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States on their 
books, (as appears by the same tabular statement,) 
would be obliged to reduce their loans and dis~ 
counts to $120,000,000. This would be grinding 
the people of this country to the dust. G 

But again: let us take another view of this sub- 
ject, in reference to the circulation of these banks, 
as represented in this same table. On the Ist of 
March, 1837, their specie was $15,312,610, and on 
the same day their circulation was $44,827,595; on 
the 15th August their specie was $10,580,413, and 
their circulation is then reduced to $32,626,004, a re- 
duction of $4,712,479 in the specie and $12,201,591 
in the circulation ; so that for every one dollar of 
specie withdrawn from their vaults they have had 
to withdraw nearly three dollars from their circu- 
lation. And this is about the average which the 
circulation bears to the specie, as we are told by 
Mr. Crawford, in his celebrated report on the cur- 
rency, made. ta this house in December, 1820. Then, 
sir, to enable these deposite banks to pay in specie 
(for nothing else will he received by the Govern 
ment,) this $12,944,666, which was due to the 
Treasurer of the United States on the 15th of Au- 
gust, from these deposite banks, they must curtail 
their circulation $36,000,000. Your poor suffering 
patient, already in a state of complete exhaustion 


‘by-your miserable quack remedies and system of 


depletion, for the purpose of carrying out your San- 
grado theory, is to be subjected to the operation of 
the lancet unttl the last drop of blood is drawn from 
his veins. 

One other remark, and I shall dismiss this topic. 
The specie, I have said, was on the 15th of August 
$10,580,413; the amount due to the Treasurer of 
the United States on that day was $12,944,666; that 
is, the specie in the deposite banks will fall short 
by $2,444,253 of the amount due the Treasurer of 
the United States, (without taking into consideration 
the $4,574,076 deposited therein to the credit of pub- 
lic officers, and who must be equally entitled to 
draw the specie) Now, sir, how is this balance of 
$2,444,253 to be paid? It must be drained from 
the people, or the banks must fail. But while the 
banks owe the Government $12,944,666, they owe 
to private depositors $29,492,113, and to the hold= 
ers of their notes $32,626,004, and to other banks 
$25,083,891; why should the Government receive 
in specie the whole amount of their debt, while the 
other creditors of the bank receive nothing? I see 
no equity or propriety in such a discrimination. If 
banks are not able io pay all the demands against 
them in specie, it should be divided equally among 
their creditors. : 

But it may be said that the banks have already 
curtailed their discounts, far the purpose of meeting 
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the payment of this fourth instalment in specie. 
This view may, perhaps, be partially correct, and I 
hope it is so. But that would 
mind, a stronger objection to this bill ; for I should 
see in that circumstance some prospect of relief .to 
the people. I should perceive a source from which 
that relief might flow, which this Government ap- 
pears so unable or unwilling to afford. Sir, if for 
every dollar in specie these banks may discount- to 
the amount of ten dollars, as soon as it is ascertain 
ed that this $12,944, 666 is not to be withdrawn from 
them, they may extend their discounts to. an addi- 
` tional extent of $120,000,000. This sum, sir, dis- 
tributed among the people in loans and discounts, 


would diffuse a beam of joy and gladness over the 


busmess community. Yes, sir, with one-half of 
this sum, those great public improvements, whose 
progress has been so suddenly arrested, might be 
recommenced and carried on to their compietion. 
The shuttle and the loom would resume their wont- 
ed motion. The water-wheels of your factories, 
which are now rusting upon their axles, would 
again revolve under the propelling power of the 
liquid element. The din of business would again 
be heard in the streets of your cities ; industry and 
enterprise wonld at once spring into activity, and 
the dark cloud of distress which now lowers over 
our once happy country would be dispelled, and 
the sun of prosperity again shed its cheering and 
refreshing beams over our whole comm unity. But, 
sir, in this day of our calamity, when the hopes of 
a mighty nation are centred upon us, when our de- 
liberations are watched by many a tearful eye 
and many a throbbing heart, what relief does 
the Administration propose for this suffering 
people? It is a relief somewhat similar to that pro- 
posed by the tyrant Dionysius, when he said “it 
behooves us to take care of Jupiter,” and then strip- 
ped his statue of a robe of massy gold, and substi- 
tuted a cloak of wool, saying that “ gold was too 
cold in winter, and too heavy in summer.” So this 
Administration proposes to relieve the dear people 
by taking the golden robe of the currency into their 
own possession, for their own use, and covering the 
people with a tattered cloak of cotton or woollen 
rags. Or, sir, it is like the conduct of the captain 
and officers of a ship, who, having by their ignor- 
ance and mismanagement, run the vessel ashore, 
take to the long-boat to save themselves, while they 
leave the whole crew to the mercy of the waves. 
Sir, I have thus stated briefly, some of the objec- 
tions which compel me, and those associated with 
me, in representing the State of New Jersey on this 
floor, to withhold our assent to the passage of this 
bill, Before I take my seat, permit me to advert 
to some matters which have been introduced into 
this debate, altogether foreign to the subject-matter 
under discussion, but to which; since they have been 
introduced, it may not be improper in me to reply. 
We have heard much, sir, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, about democracy.. It would appear as if 
the majority of this house thought they were enti- 
tled tc be considered as the exclusive democrats, 
and that the members who compose the- minority 
had no pretensions to the name. Sir, this term 
«c democrat” has become very indefinite of late. I 
should like to know what is the court definition of 
the term. Some of those gentlemen who visit the 
White House can no doubt give itto us. I should 
like to hear it from them, that we may have it ex 
cathedrd, and may know what is necessary to con- 
stitute a real Simon Pure.. If we are to follow the 
Executive standard, I should like to know which 
set of the opinions of the present incumbent we are 
to adopt. Is it those he held when he was against 
the tariff; or when he was for it? Those he 
held when he was against internal improvements, 
or for them? When he was against the United 
States Bank, or when he was for it? When he 
was against the New York Canal, or forit? When 
he was against De Witt Clinton, or for him? When 
he was against Mr. Adams, or for him? When 
he was against General Jackson, or for him? Sir, 
if to be a democrat is to be constantly chasing the 
caprices of Executive opinion, then I am no demo- 
crat ; pay, sir, if to be a democrat it is necessary to 
be continually trimming my sails to catch every 
momentary breeze of popular favor, then I am no 
democrat. Butif by a democrat is meant a man 
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constitute, in my 
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who is in favor of protecting the rights and inter: | 


ests of the people—a man who is in favor of re- 
forming existing abuses, and “particularly those 
abuses which have brought the patronage of the 
General Government into conflict with the freedom 
of elections”—a man who is in favor of reducing 
public expenditures, and thereby, as General Jack- 
son tells us, “counteracting that tendency to pub- 
lic and private profligacy, which a profuse expen- 
diture of public money is too apt to engender”—a 
man who is in favor of sustaining the just rights of 
the representatives of the people against Executive 
encroachment; of upholding the just powers of all 
the co-ordinate departments of this Government, 
and of maintaining in all their original strength and 
purity those powers and privileges which are guar- 
añtied to us by our glorious Constitution, and trans- 
mitting them unimpaired to those who are to come 
after him—then I aver myself to be a democrat ; it 
is a faith in which I have always lived, and. in 
which I hope to die. 

But, sir, wt have always been told that the Peo- 
ple of these United States have sanctioned all the 
principles of the last and present Executive. To 
this assertion I take the liberty to dissent. I deny 
that all the monstrous principles of the last or pres- 
ent Executive have been-sanctioned by the people 
of the United States. For the State of New Jer- 
sey, I take leave to say that many of those princi- 
ples have been repudiated. Yes, sir, in that same 
gallant little State, where, in- the winter of 1776, | 
the American eagle perched proudly victorious | 
over the prostrate British lion; in the fall of 1836, 
the eagle of the American Constitution rose trium- 
phant over the roaring lion of Executive encroach- 
ment. But, sir, New Jersey is not the only State 
where these principles have been repudiated. Look, 
sir, at the gallant State of Kentucky ; she, too, has 
rallied in defence cf the Constitution ; her represen- 
tatives in this hall present a solid and impenetrable | 


phalanx—an undivided “front they form.” Icean- | 
not say, in the language of the poet, that they are all 
“still as the breeze,” but I can say they will prove 


themselves “ dreadful as the storm,” to the min- 
ions of Executive power. Ay, and look to the 
State of Rhode Island ; she, too, has repudiated those 
principles. And last, though not least, look to the 
State of Maine ; with the vigor of an infant Hereu- 
les, she has burst the chains by which she was | 
bound to the Executive car; and, even now, the 
notes of the glorious victory, waited npon the wings 
of the wind, are carrying joy and gladaess to every | 
lover of the Constituticn through:ut our wide-ex- l 
tended country. . i 

Bat, sir, the Presi lent has for our instruction, ' 
thought proper, in his message, to read us a homily 
upon luxury and extravagance. I take the liberty 
of commending to his perusal the reply which the 
people of Maine have sent to this message. I think 
he may find a moral there which may be of service 
to him. And whatis that moral, sir? It is that 
there are limits, in the political as well as in the 
moral and material system, to the dominion of 
evil. There are limits to the injustice and oppres- 
sion, the extravagance and corruption, of Govern- 
ments, as well as-individuals. There is a time i 
when cunning ceases to delude, and hypocrisy to i 
deceive ; when the cant and cunning of this Ad- | 
ministration is unmasked; when the cup of its po- 
litical iniqnities is full, and the people will drink 


of the poisoned chalice no longer; when the peo- | 
ple are rising in their might, and seizing the mas- | 
sive pillars of the temple of Jackson idolatry ; and : 
that the time is not far distant when the idolaters 
and the idol will be buried together in one undis- 
tinguished mass of political ruin. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Senate, October 3, 1837—-On the bill imposing 
additional duties, as depositories in certain cases, i 


on public officers—in reply to Mr. WEBSTER, of : 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not flattered ` 


himself that the remarks which he had made some 


ays in answer to the Senator from Massa- - 
-days ago, in a J exercise of the power to regulate our commeree, 


chusetts, would have called him out in reply. H 


- Senate- 


| has, sir, been already reported over the whole 
country, by a portion of the newspaper press, that 
the blows which I aimed. at him with a feeble 
hand, had been repelled by his adamantine armor, 
without leaving the slightest impre:sion. “Besides, 
(said Mr. B.) Í have since been utterly prostrated, 
according to the same reports, by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) and-so belabored 
after I was down, that I can scarcely now be recog- 
nised by my most intimate friends. Under these 
painful circumstances, it affords me a ray of com- 
fort to find that the Senator from Massachusetts 
has deemed my argument worthy of a studied 
reply. J hope il may not be considered presump- 
‘uous in me to say a few words by way of re- 
joinder. ; 

Heaven forbid (said Mr. B.) that I should be 
forced to lie down in the same bed with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. For a man of peace like myself, the 
bed of Procrustes would be mercy compared with 
such a fellowship. Never were there more ill- 
assorted and heterogeneous materials brought toge- 

other. If my argument has made the three gentle- 
men lie down together in the same bed, as the 
Senator has asserted; there let them lie as best they 
can. I beg to be excused from becoming a pari- 
ner with this triple alliance, conscious that in that 
event my fate would deserve to be pitied. T shall 
endeavor to sustain myself alone. 

I have not contended that the Government might 
not, under the Constitution, draw in favor of public 
creditors upon i's own revenue in the hands of its 
own depositories, and that these drafis might not 
circulate as currency between their date and the 
time of their presentation for payment. Neither 


| bave I contended that the’ Government had no 


power io borrow maney, and issue Treasury notes 
for the amount, in order to meet appropriations 
made by Congress. Such drafts and sach Treasury 
notes, whilst limited ia amount. to the actual wants 
of the Governnient, are necessary for conducting 
the business of the Treasury. Did the Senator 
from Massachusetts understand me to have main- 
tained that such an exercise of power would be a 
violation of the Constitution? 

[Mr. Wenster answered that he did not so un- 
derstanil the gentleman. It had been his purpose 
to maintain that it was both the right and the duty 
of the Government to establish a paper currency 
as a medium of commerce for the country. He 
did not confine himse:f to the limits preseribed by 
the gentleman.] 

The Senator and myself (said Mr. B.) under- 
stand each other perfectly. What, then, is his 
proposition? That Congress possessing the express 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States,” there results from 
this power, by implication, a power to create a 
paper currency of sufficient amount to furnish a 
medium. for our foreign and domestic exchanges. 
Now, sir, can such a vast power be derived, by 
any fair construction, from this provision of the 
Constitution? That is the true question. The 
gentleman soars far above the disputed power to 
create a national bank, and incidentally, through 
its agency, to furnish a paper curreney for the 
country. He leaves this at an immeasurable 
distance behind, and contends that the Government 
possesses the general power to create such a cur- 
rency for the people by its own direct action, and 
without the agency of any bank whatever. 

I did say, and I now repeat, that the sturdy 
patriots who formed the Constitution, and who con- 
ferred power upon the Government with a jealous 
hand, would have been greatly astonished had 
they been informed that such a power to create 
a paper currency as that now contended for could 
be found lurking in concealment under this grant 
to regulate commerce, The Senator has again ap- 
pealed to the authority of Mr. Madison; and, in 
my opinion, again appealed to it in vain. He 

must call some ether witness into court before he 
cas establish his position. The point to be main- 
tained is that the Fathers of the Constitution, or 
any of them, had ever held that a general power 
to create a paper currency was incidental to the 
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Does..Mr.-Madison anywhere express avy snch 
-bpinion?: Has the Senator shown that any of the 
Eatvers. of the Constitution had ever asserted any 
-such proposition? No, sir. Of all the imporiant 
- powers conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 
-Stess, the history of the times will prove that the 
power ‘over commerce was considered the most 
simple and easily understood, and the least liable to 
‘misconstruction. 

-I shall not read to the Senate the passage from 
Mr. Madison’s Message of December; 1346, which | 
has just been read by the gentleman. The cir 
cumstances under which it was written, as well as 
the ‘language employed, will clearly pomt to tis 
meaning.. Specie payments had been suspended 
throughout the country; and our currency then, 
as now, was composed of inconvertible bank 
paper. Mr. Madison had waived his constitutional 
‘objections toa Bank of the United States, and in 
April, 1816,:had approved the act w charter that 
institution. Besides, Congress had, in the same 
month, adopted a resolution to compel the pay- 
ment of the public dues in specie, or in the notes 
of specie-paying banks. Mr, Madison is evidently 
speaking in reference to these two measures in 
this extract from his Message. It is true, he asserts 
that the Constitution has entrusted Congress ex- 
c:usively with the power of creating and regulat- 
ing a currency of equal value, credit, and use, 
wherever’ jt may circulate; but does he not here 
evident'y refer to the power “ to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof?” Is there any other | 
clause of the Constitution to which he eould refer? 
He calculated much on the power of the Rank of 
the United States “as an important auxiliary” in 
restoring this constitutional curreney. and banish- 
‘ing irredeemable paper; but does he any where 
Suggest, or even intimate, that Congress possesses , 
the general power. to ercate a paper currency for 
the country, as a means of regulating comincree? | 
‘Phis is the point which the Senator must prove, or 
hat part of his argument which rests upon autho- 
rily must fall to the ground. No, sir, the Senator 
himself is the first individual, since the adoption 
o! the ‘Constitution, who has asserted this proposi- 
tion. ` It is original with himself, He has pro- 
duced no authority to prove thatany of the Fathers 
of the Constitution ever held such doctrine: 

The Senator contends that ‘a power to regulate 
commerce, by implication, confers the power to 
create a paper circulating medium by which com- 
merce can be conducted. Now, if I were even to 
admit this Inference, contrary, in my opinion, both 
to the letter and spirit of the Consutuuion, stiil the 
gentiemau would be far from establishing his prg- } 
position. And why? Because, when the Constitu- 
tion confers an express power, and provides, in 
express terms, the means by which it shall be ex- 
ercised, it would be a violation of every sound 
tale of construction to callin the aid of implica- 
tion to create anothcr and a different means of ac- 
complishing the same end. Now, the Constitu- 
tion has provided gold and silver coin, and no 
otier currency, as the medium by which cam- 
merce is to be coaducied; how, then, can the gen- 
teman ‘create a paper curreney by implication? 
Congress have: established mints to coin hard 
money in execution of this power; how, then, can 
he establish paper minis to manufacture paper 
money for the very same purpose? To use a law 
maxim, the expression of the one is the exclusion 
of the other. If the framers of the Constitution 
had intended to confer such a power, they would 
have added to the power “to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof,” that of issuing paper 
money, Now, sir,canany person, at all acquaint- 
ed with the history of those times, believe that 
such a proposition would have received a single 
vote in the Convention. ; 

Is there a word in the English languege which 
has a more precise signification than the word ‘“re- 
gulate?” . Does it not necessarily imply the pre- 
vious existence of something to be regulated? In 
this sense it has been used by the framers of the 
Coustintion themselves, in conferring the coining 
power. They first give the power “to coin mo- 
ney,” and after money has. thus been created, thea 
they add the power to “regulate” its valae. ‘They 
thus clearly mark the distinction between the two | 
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words. Tn respect to eammerce, it had existed in 
this country from its first settlement. From the 
mode in which it was regulated by thirteen inde- 
pendent sovereignties, it became obsointely necés- 
sary, in order to produce uniformity and to prevent 
perpetual collisions, that this power of regulation 
should be transferred from the States to Congress. 
The subject matter on whick this power was to ope- 
rate, was the commerce then in existence, and all 
which might be called into existénce in after times 
by the eneigy and enterprise of our citizens. A 
mere power to regulate, not to create, was there- 
fore given. If the Senator’s argument be well 
founded, then, by a much less strained constrne- 
tien, Congress possesses the power to create or 
beild ships—to embark in the carrying trade—to 
construct roads and canais throughout the diferent 
States, without or agains! their conseui—and to as- 
sume juri in over these improvements. ‘This 
clause, in hands of the gentleman, would indeed 
become a prolife source of federal power. No, 
sir, We possess no such power to cregie paper mo- 
ney. If ve do, the jealousy of those who framed 
the Constitution was vain, and the powers which 
you may confer on, this Government, by implica- 
tion, vastly transcend those which have been ex- 
pressly granted. The Constitution may be made 
to assume any form and any feature at pleasure. 
It contains no guarantee for liberty, none for the 
reserved rights of the States, 

What, sir, is its obvious meaning when con- 
strued by common sense? Would a plain man, of 
sound understanding, ever imagine that an unli- 
mited power to create paper money could be in- 
ferred from the power to regnlate commerce? Can 
any two things be mare remote from each other 
than these two subjects? It requires a chain of 
metaphysical reasoning even to make them seem 
to approach each other. And yet they are made 
cause and effect, according to the Senator's argu- 
ment. 

I am sorry, sir, that upon this subject the gentle- 
man has not shown his entire hand. He has cut 
himself loose from the Bank of the United States, 
and all bank paper. This we know; but we are 
left in ignorance as to what kind of paper money 
he desires to create. 

[Give me the power,” (said Mr. Webster,) “and 
T will then tell the gentleman.” 

Mr. B. I desire to know, in advance, how the 
Senator would execute this power. He has kept 
his plan entirely in the dark. The Delphic cracle 
never was more mysterious. Who, sir, or what is 
to issue this paper money? It is not a Bank of 
the United States—nor is his paper medium to be 
bank notes. J wish to know whathkind of a paper 
mint he intends to establish, and what will be the 
nature of ifs issues, Then, and not till then, can 
the question be fairly discussed, and the issue, 
which be so much desires, be made before the peo- 
ple of the country. They demand something tan- 
gible. They donot deal in ebstractions. They 
must be able to judge in advance as to how the 
system will probably operate, before they give it 
their approbation. If the Senator ever expec's to 
be elevated, by popularsuffrage, to a higher station 
than the one he now occupies, he mast no longer 
clothe himself in mystery, but make known his 
plan in detail, A general assertion of the power, 
without any statement of the particular mode in 
which it is to be cxercised, will never satisfy the 
people of this conntry. I confess, for one, I should 
be glad if he would be more explicit on the sub- 
ject, and inform us what kind of paper he intends 
to issue. ‘ 

After all, the manner in which the Senator has 
attempted to sustain himself, in deduciag the power 
to create paper money from that to regulate com- 
meree, considering his great abilities, has been of 
such an unsatisfactory character, at least to my 
mind, as to confirm rather than te shake my former 
convictions. ` 
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SPEECH OF MR. ©. H. WILLIAMS, 
Or TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1827-— 
On the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposita with the States, 


Mr. C. H. WILLIAMS, of Tennessee, ad- 
dressed the house as follows: ; 

Mr. Chairman: It was not my intention to have 
addressed this house, until, in my opinion, the time 
had arrived for the political friends with whom it 
is my pleasure and my pride to act, to make an ef- 
fort upon the political board to bring into successful 
operation the policy that believe would restore 
tiis country to its wonted prosperity. Stil) sir, 


"owing to the manner. in which this discussion has 


been conducted, I cannot forbear indulging-in-a few 
remarks. ibeg permission to. premise, with due 
respect and deference to the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Garland,) who has just taken 
his seat, that the political war that isnow waging 
between the two divisions of the administration 
party, is the fiist Lever witnessed with perfect in- , 
diference of feeling; for I do most honestly and 
sincerely believe, that the only difference belween 
the political questions thet havelgiven rise to the 
war, is this: one of them, the Stare bank system, 
has been fairly tested as the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment, and has most signally failed, and brought 
overwhelming distresscs in iis train; and thatthe 
modern sub- Treasnry schemeh ly to be tested, 
to produce the same resuit, and, in al! haman pro- 
bability, add to the misery of pecuniary distress, 
the loss of liberty. -I believe, with the honorable 
genileman from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng,) 
that the time will come, and that speedily, when 
this nation will have to decide between a United 
Siates Bank, and your modern sub-Treasury 
scheme. I, for one,stand ready to act my part; 
and I would hail with. delight the introduction of 
any measure calculated to test at once, whether 
this house intends to eireumsceribe ils action within 
the narrow limiis of taking care of the Govern- 
ment alone, or whether, in the arrangement and 
management of the moneyed concerns of this vast 
and growing republic, a due regard will not be had 
to the domestic exchanges ot the conntry. Can it 
be possible, Mr. Chairman, that any attempt on the 
part of Congress, indirectly to assist the exchanges 
hecessary to the successful operations of commerce 
and trade, would be a departure from the spiritand 
genius of democracy, as indicated by the President 
in his message? It so, sir, I trust the wisdom of 
Congress willsave the country from the blighting 
effects of democracy. The President of the Uni- 
ted States has convened the American Representa- 
tives; and, owing to the distress that pervaded this 
nation, from one extreme to the other, strong and 
confident hopes were entertained, that measures 
calculated to relieve the conntry from the difficul- 
ties that must ever, in the nature of things, flow 
from a confined local circulating medium, would 
be presented by the President to the consideration 
of Congress. But far otherwise is the case. We 
are told that Congress has as much right to pass a 
law to assist the transportation of merchandise, 
as to pass a law affecting exchanges; and that 
we can only take care of the Government. It 
is with regret,sir, I have witnessed that, in obe- 
dience to the President’s suggestions, the grand 


“scheme of relief has made its appearance in the 


shape of bills from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, whick, when summed up, amounts lo nothing 
more nor less than an effort to revive the depressed 
state of the finances of the Governinent; and gives 
completely the go-by to the suffering condition of 
the country. Hence we have a right to-infer, that 
the lecture on economy, given by the President in 
his message to the American Congress, is amply 
sufficient, in his estimation. to save the sinking for- 
tunes of the people. How just will be the indigne- 
tion of the country, when it is recollected that the 
self-same Government that now contents itself with 
a lecture on improvident and unnecessary expenses, 
is the identical party and Government who, Dut a 
few months ago, cheered and sustained the people 
in their onward course of speculation and exirava- 
gance, and hailed the seeming prosperity of the 
times with rapturous delight; and proudly pointed 
to this delusive appearance of prosperity, as con- 
clusive evidence of theirsuperior skill in managing 
the vessel of State. And its friends, from Maine 
to Louisiana, continued to shout the praises of the 
glorious experiment, up to the very moment when, 
as unexpected (to them) as a clap of thunder in a 
clear sky, the bubble burst, and scattered ruin and 
calamity around. Now, sir—as if the world was 
fond of experiments—it is now proposed to rush 
from one extreme to the other ; from the wildest and 
most profligate paper currency, down—down to the 
metalic standard. And all for. what? Simply 
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because the political jugglers who have ruined the 
currency of the nation, love office more than they 
love their country! And the partisan presses of 
the day, with an impudence unsurpassed in any 
age, are endeavoring to impose upon the intelli- 
gence of the community, by placing the whole ca- 
tastrophe to the accountof over-trading; as if there 
was not sagacity enough in the country to investi- 
gate the subject, and charge the over-trading to its 
true causes. It is true, sir, that the world was not 
only mad, but it isa notorious fact that the first symp- 
toms of overaction and insanity made their appear- 
ance simultaneously with the removal of the public 
deposites ; and perfect derangement followed Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury’s circular letter addressed to 
the pet banks, requesting and desiring them to dis- 
count freely on the public revenue. [tis now uni- 
yersally believed in the west that all this overac- 
tion, insanity, and derangement, is chargeable to 
the great experiment; for, sir, about the time your 
late President referred in his message tothe immense 
sales of the western lands as an evidence of the pros: 
perity and happiness which had flowed from his ad- 
ministration, it did indeed seem as if day had 
dawned never to close, Hence the cup of misfor- 
tune is doubly bitter. 

Tam not one of those who believe that the people 
ought to be encouraged to look to either the Gene- 
ral or State Governments, in the hour of pecuniary 
distress, to pay their debts for them ; but, sir, I do 
contend that itis a high moral duty, and a delegated 
power that belongs to Congress, to provide some cir- 
culating medium that would enable the officers of 
your Government to manage the finances of the 
nation without loss or injury ‘to the Government ; 
and that can only be done (as the past’ history of 
your country abundantly pce) by giving to the 
people a currency uniformly good—a currency that 
will pass co-extensively with the Government under 
which we live. This-is the relief tha: the country 
expected ; this is the relief that the country wants. 
And call gon this an unconstitutional measure? It’ 
is as much the duty of Congress to. benefit the mer- 
cantile interestof the country in that incidental way 
as it isto give incidental protection to any other 
branch of industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an unfortunate omen for the 
liberties of the country that efforts have been made 
to create a prejudice and array one class of the com- 
munity aginst another. The interest of the far- 
mer and that of the merchant are intimately con- 
nected, and no sophistry can separate them ; and all 
attempts of the kind, no matter irom what source 
they may come, will recoil,sooner or ister, with in- 
dignation and overwheiming contem nthe au- 
thors of them. 

Mr. Chairman, much reliance seems!c be placed, 
by several of the honorable gentlemen who have 
addressed the committee, upon the argument ihat 
has been adduced—ihat Congress has no power to 
lay taxes in order to raise money w give to, or to 
deposite with, the States. Thatisan attempl to put 
this question upon a false issue. No such doctrine 
has been contended for by any member upon the 
floor of Congress. But, sir, when your General 
Government had collected, by an odious tax, from 
the pockets of her citizens, thirty-seven millions of 
dollars, over and above the wants of the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the wildest and most extrava- 
gant appropriations ; because Congress, in order to 
stop an unholy struggle that was here waged for 
the spoils, ordered the surplusrevenue to be depos- 
ited with the States, does that authorize the infer- 
ence, that, when the. law passed wuich gave the 
means that enabled the Government to make the 
deposite, the object with Congress was distribution 
among the States? By no means, Thon, sir, the 
argument is wholly inapplicabie to the subject under 
eonsideration ; for suppose you, at this moment, had 
in your Treasury thirty millions of dollarscolleeted 
by the Government, in anticipation of a war, by a 
special direct tax levied with that view, and itso hap- 
pens that you have no war, and you have no use for 
the money, it is impossible for you to return to each 


man his penny, or shilling, asthe case may be; but | 


by giving it to the States, the Legislatures, respect- 
ively, could so dispose of the money thus re:arned, 
that it would be the same in pinciple as if you had 
returned it to the pockets-of those from whom you 
had mistakenly and unnecessarily drawn it. Then, 
eir, is it possible thatany gentleman can believe, for 
one. moment, that such a course would violate the 
Constitution, prostrate State rights, and corrupt the 
people? If so, sir, it would seem to me that but a 
poor estimate is placed on the virtue and intelli- 
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gence of the people—that a simple return of their 
own property, which you had improperly exacted, 
would corrupt them.” I did hope, sir, that the oid 
argument of corrupting the people would no: have 
been revived in the discussion of this question. It 
would be just as much a violation of an agreement 
to withhold thé fourth instalment, under the law of 
June, 1836, as if it had been a direct and positive 


_ giftto the States; the principle isthe same. Thanks 


lo my political friends who have preceded me in 
this debate, Iam relieved from the trouble of dis- 
cussing this part of the subject. 

The mode of reasoning, Mr. Chairman, which 
has satisfied rne that the bill under consideration 
ought not to pass, is something like this ; cannot the 
future expenses of the Government be so curtailed: 
as to enable it, in addition to its othernecessary dis- 
bursements, to fulfil its obligation or liability topay 
over the fourth instalment lo the States, and thus 
meet the just expectations of the latter; and, in the 
end, the liability so created be discharged without 
any additional taxation; as, for instance, by issuing 
Treasury notes, or by a loan; no matter which, in 
this view of the subject? 

Thatthiscan be done, np gentleman will take upon 
himself to deny, unless it is contemplated to keep the 
expenses of the Government up to the high-water 
mark of thirty odd millions per year. 1 appeal to 
this committee to know if it would not be far better 
for the country to draw upon the anticipated fature 
income of the Government, than to disappoint the 
States, who have (or at least a portion ef them) used 
the promised deposite in advance? For myself, I 
do not believe the condition of the Treasury, al- 
though itisat present in apitiable situation, requires, 
at the hands of Congress, an abandonment of the 
deposite law. If Congress will relinguish their 
wild and exiravagant mode of appropriations, and 
goto work honestly and earnestly toretrench, ins:zad 
of annually enlarging the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, there will be no necessity for disappoint- 
ing the States. May I not confidently appeal to that 
portion of the members of this house, who, when 
the expenses of the Government were only thirteen 
millions, cried aloud and spared not for retrench- 
ment and. reform, to assistin the effort, and leie 
searching inquiry be had to ascertain how it is that 


these expenses have increased to such an alarming | 


extent; and see if they cannotbe lessened without 
detriment to the public good} Ewontd be giad to 
know how it has happened that we sre now celled 
upon to suspend the operation ofa law for the want 


tlast winter 
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the other wing of the Capito! were 
the idea, and resisted thaarendi 
tinaeity, that the whole bhil we 

extrave re and mismannzement of í 
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musi have been great io produce such au unexpected 
result; and a Presidential lecture on Governmental 


aswell as indiv:dual improvidence world have been 
quite appropriate. But not one word of condemna- 
tion bas reached us,norany recommendation in favor 


of reiyenehment, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
distress of the times. What has hecome of the forty 


odd millions that were in your Treasury on the Ist 


day of January last? Tam for applying the mdi- 
vidual lecture given bythe President, in his me ; 


to the Government; and Lam not disposed to a 
i in p’ 

ration toc 
Tam aware 
ofthe argument that is contended for on the other 
side, ihat itis folly to create anstional debt, in order 
to obtain money to deposite with the States for safe- 
keeping. Ifthe lemen who used the argument 
would only recollect that there isaiready a bill upon 
your table for that purpose, ticir dread ofanntionsl 
debt would cease; for come it must, it seems, with 
or without the passage ef this bil 

kiss [i 
—nay, thisnation—seemed to be shaken to its centre 
by the contest that was here waged asto what should 
be done with the surplus revenue; now, we are cailed 
upon to create a nationaldebt, and that without any 
one condescending lo give (to my mind, at least) 
any satisfactory reasoz how it hashappened. Isthat, 
too, chargeable to the accouni of Govern ental over- 
trading? If s0, the adventurous politicians should 


trange that, only a few months ago, this house | 


Hof Reps. 


be exposed to the American people. I entreat-this 
cominittee to pause, and calmly take into considera- 
tion the grand scheme of relief as proposed -by the ` 
organs of the President inthis house, and ask thems 
selves what it is we are called upon to dofor the-re- 


‘lief of the country? First, we are called upon to 


postpone, until doomsday, the fourth: instalment; 
under ihe deposite law of June 23, 1836; secondly, 
togive indulgence on ihe merehants’ bonds; thirdly, 
to cut loose the Treasury fromall banks, and rush 
intlothe golden age, and meke the pockets of you +offi- 
cers your Treasury—which would increase, by the 
President’s own showing, the already enormous ex- 
penses of the Government, sixty thousand. dollars 
per year; and, fourihly, (as if conscious that the 
measure proposed would produce universal bank- 
rupicy,) a bankrupt law, as a winding-sheet for the.. 
deposite banks, is asked for—an apt and appropriate 
provision in the catalogue of relief proposed by the. , 
Executive, We have come to a beautiful state of 
things, that your President asks-you to dothat which 
would disgrace an individual to do. I will prove the 
assertion. Ifa man, who had heavy dues owing to 
hün, wonld refuse io take any thing but gold and 
Silver in payment, ender the present embarrassed 
state of things, and use the advantage which the 
occasion gave him to fatien at the expense of his 
neighbors, when he had only ashort time before de- 
elared that the money he was now refusing would 
be good, nay, be better than United States Bank 
paper, no man would hesi‘ate to pronounce him an 
unprincipled scoundrel. Sir, is it possible that what 
would disgrace an individual would be right in your 
Government? . 

But, sir, to my mind, the measure that rises supe- 
rior in point of importance to all others proposed, is 
the one that contemplates issuing Treasury notes. 
I have felt an anxious wish to vole for the bill, for 
the reason that f am satisfied some active means are 
wanting by the Secretary of the Treasury to car! 
on ihe wheels of Government; but, sir, when I look 


‘al the consequences that may possibly flow. from a 


precedent of the kind, I canno: vote for it. Tam 
constrained to believe that it is designed ultimately’ 
to convert it intoa Treasury bank. I not, I ask its 
friends why they did not introduce a biil gy to 
borrow money? Tf nothing else is intended butto 
raise means on the credit of the Government, why 
not cal} things by their right names? If you issue 
miltions of Treasury notes this session, bearing 
i est, it will be the best of currency, so far as 
mere value isconcerned; but have you any security 
that, at ibe next session, ten millions more will not 
be issued, and so on, until the entire circulation, by 
which exchange is managed will he in Treasury 

3? od, and much songht after. 
dangerthat Congress will, 
poly the place of a United 
heavy issues of Treasury, 
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Caroline, (Mr. Thompson.) - i 
Oasevcral occasions, honorablemembershave tX- 
pressed their hope that we had met here in the spipit 


of cermoromise. Imust confess, circumstanced and 
situated asthe two partiesare known to be, that Edonot 
sea the farce of the expression compromise. What, 
si! Ds you nor know that the opinions of the two 
contending parties are as far apart as the east is 
from the west? How, then, are they respectively 
to act, bat by rearing aloft the banner under which 
they sail, and gallantly charging the ranks of their 
opponents with the weapons of reason andthe past 
experience of their country, and indignantly throw- 
ing down all the weapons of dishonorable warfare, 
such as impugning motives, and accounting for an 
honest difference of opinion op the grounds of eats 
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ruption alone? I am. for doing this, and meeting 

at.once, so far as lam concerned, the main question, 

and decide. it, and let the country know on what 
they “have to depend.. But, notwithstanding I be- 
lieve'a compromise is impossible, if any genileman 

wil} trouble himself.so far as to explain what he 

means by that-term, and if I view it in the light he 

does, most gladly will I disentangle myself from all 

party associations, and march upand sacrifice upon 

the altar of my country’s good a due proportion of 
my. jong-cherished opinions; but until this is done, 
sir, E feel it to-be a duty which Iowe to the distress- 
ed and suffering condition of my fellow-citizens, 
boldly: to. avow my readiness to pursue. the course 
that I believe will not only save the vessel of state; 
(which is now buffeted about by the billows of an 
angry and. uncertain ocean,) but save this country 
from the tender mercies of a broker’s-shop, when- 
ever one of your citizens. wishes to travel outof the 
limits of his own State. When I recollect that the 
party now in power unhesitatingly declared that the 
State banks, with the assistance of the public depos- 
ites; would give to the moneyed operations of your 
Government, and to the exchanges of the country, 
thé same facilities, nay, even greater, than the late 
United States Bank did, and contrast their state- 
ments with the result, I am not, sir, in the least sur- 
prised thatthe President, in his message, has thought 
proper to resort to the arguments thal were made 
use of by the opposition, in orderto exhibit the ne- 
cessity for his sub-Treasury scheme. Can it be 
possible, when the ship of state is launched upon a 
new and untried sea, contrary to the advice of the 
most experienced seamen, and;when launched, she 
becomes stranded, that the same thoughtless impru- 
dent seamen who, did the mischief, and who have 
not the moral courage to acknowledge their error 
and fo; return, can expect to be supported in their 
onward course of mischief by simply making an able 
exposé of their first error? . Who, sir, that does not 
bow to the unanswerable argument of the President 
against the State hanks as suitable fiscal agents ? 
Bat, unfortunately for the country, it comes too late. 
Had the same just view of the rotten-bor ough sys- 
tem been taken up by the ruling party three years 
ago, how many hundred of our fellow-citizens would 
have been saved from ruin, in all human proba- 
bility? 

‘When, Mr. Chairman, 1 suffer myself to take a 
calm survey of my country’s political history, the 
fact that strikes me with the most force is this; that 
since the organization of your Government, we have 
been but eight years without a national bank; and 
five years of that time, from 1811 to 1816, millions 
of dollars were lost to individuals and to the Goy- 


ernment, for the want of some lever power to cir- ` 


cumsceribe and hold in due bounds the issues of your 
State banks; and the difficulties and distress, since 
the late, United States Bank has been put down, are 
too fresh within the recollection of every body to 
require atmy hands any comment. Now, sir, con- 
trast these circumstances with the fact that, during 
the thirty-eight or forty years that the United States 
Bank was the fiscal agent of the Government, not 
one dollar was lost tothe nation, Is it notdue tothe 
public that the reasons of the modern democrats for 
having lef the old, safe, and well tried mode of 
keeping the public money should be made known 2? 
What, Mr. Chairman, are the arguments resorted 
to, in order to induce. the people to continue in the 
course that has produced such unfortunate results ? 


Nothing more nor. less than these; that an institn-. 


tion of the kind is dangerous to the principles of 
liberty ; and that the late United States Bank in her 
struggle for a recharter, carried the wat into Africa. 
I am speaking of those gentlemen who oppose it on 
theground of expediency alone. Admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, (which I, as the undeviating friend ofa 
United States Bank, most freely do,) that the direc- 
tors often erred ; what does itamount to? Simply 
this, that all human institutions are liable to err. 
_ Then, sir, when I see gentlemen opposing a na- 
tional_bank, and taking shelter under the misdeeds 
of the late United States Bank, I feel as if the pros- 
perity and happiness of my country is jeoparded by 
a false issue. “Thesame mode of reasoning would 
exhibit, as plain as. sunbeams in mid-day, the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the plan of salvation, and all 
republican forms of Goyernment—two of the dear- 
est and most inestimable privileges that belong to 
man. ` Iwill illustrate my-assertion. The bank is 
opposed because it interfered inelections and endea- 
vored to sustain itself by overturning the then exist- 
ing administration; hence all institutionsof the kind 
Brg unfit to he trusted, and dangerous to the princi, 
. ; $ > ? 4 


ples of liberty. A church is established in a cer- 
tain section of cotmiry; the members, by doing 
wrong, disgrace themselves and the cause cf reli- 
gion; is that any reason, sir, that nall timete come 
the people in thatsection cf country should abandon 
the plan ofsalvation, and rush headlong to perdition ? 
Again, sir, suppose this house were now assembled 
for the purpose of forming a constitution for the 
iwenty-six States: with what indignation and con- 
tempt would youlook down upon any member upon 
this floor who should rise and tell you that mankind 
was incapable of self-government, and refer you to 
the history of Greece, Rome, and the other ancient 
republics, on the ruins of whose liberties despotisms 
of the darkest hue have heen reared, and tell you 
we must have aking? Does not your own histori- 
cal information satisfy you. thata long list of follies, 
foibles, and damning corruptions, cou'd .be. adduc- 
ed to sustain the. position? How, let, me ask, 
did your illustrious ancestors act, when they as- 
sembled for the purpose of forming our inestimable 
constitution? Did they look back through the 
long vista of time for such ignoble purposes? No, 
sir; but, like patriots and statesmen, they examined 
the page of history for a far different. purpose—to 
see when and how those ancient republics came to 
lose their liberties; thereby enabling themselves to 
ingrafi, in the instrament they were forming, pro- 
visions that would enable us to escape the rock on 
which they split. Can we not, Mr. Chairman, in 
part, imitate their illustrious example, by chartering 
a new bank, with sach alterations as experience 
has proved to be necessary, without endangering 
the liberties of our country? Can it be possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have been sailing 
down the stream of time for the last sixty years, 
enjoying as much freedom as is consistent with the 
-formation of a good government, that a bank which 
would enable your countrymen to pass and repass 
* from Maine to Louisiana, without loss or injury to 
their purse, would, by corrupting the people, pros: 
trate their capability for self-government? If so, 
sir, liberty is buta dream that dwells in the disorder- 
ed imagination of man while in the arms of sleep; 
and I would advise my countrymen, when the 
fourth of July again returns, and a dreamer mounts 
the rosirum, and proudly contrasts our Government 
with those of the surrounding nations of the earth, 
and boasts of the capability of man. for self-govern- 
ment, to take him down and thrash him, for incul- 
cating the principles of his distempered imagina- 
tion. Iam one of those, Mr. Chairman, that hug 
to my bosom, with fond delight, the belief, that 
“man is capable.of continuing the onward march of 
improvement, by lopping off all well-founded ob- 
jections, and ingrafting. such new provisions as the 
lights of experience proye to be necessary ; includ- 
ing, in the range of improvement, constitution, laws, 
and corporations. hen, sir, although J accept, as 
one of the opposition, in the name of my suffering 
country, under disadvantageous circumstances, the 
wager of battle which the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cambreleng) vauntingly threw down a 
few days ago, yet; sir, in imitation of an illustrious 
example set me. J take the responsibility, and join 
issue prospectively with the honorable gentleman; 
and allow me,sir,in the name cf my immediate 
constituents, to nail my colors to a United States 
Bank, and, sink or swim through good or through 
evil report, they shail continue to floatin the breeze 
—nailed there—from the unalterable conviction 
that a well-guarded United States Bank can alone 
rescue my conntry from the difficulties with which 
she is surrounded. And, although the tide of bat- 
tle is now raging two to one against us, yet, sir, the 
notes of victory which have reached us from the 
east and the west speak tramphet-tongued, that 
ere long the barner under which the opposition 
sail will be borne in triumph through this house ; 
and the country, in the language of another, will 
stand redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
through the irresistible influence of the ballot-box, 
from all futnre tinkering with the currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I considered it my duty to my 
constituents to say thus much. The elear and 
unequivocal avewal in favor of a United States 
Bank has been drawn from me in consequence of 
the manner in which this debate has been conduct- 
ed; and not that I believe this is the proper period 
for the friends of such an institution to endeavor to 
charter a bank; on the contrary, I concur with 
them, that now is not the ime. ` 

I desire, sir, before taking my seat, to compliment 
the honorable gentleman from New Hampshire for 


| the mgral courage that he displayed a few days’ 
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since, in paying a passing tribute of respect to the 
Jate President of the United States, for the free use 
he made of. the veto power. 1 had fondly hoped, 
that when the exciting scenes which the exercise 
of that power had given. rise to, had time to cool, 
and reason had again resumed the place of partisan 
feelings, all. would unite in declaring that, when- 
ever a President of these United States dared to às- 


_sume the bold, high-handed, and anti-republican 


position, that he understood the interest of his ¢oun- 
try better than its assembled representatives, and 
vetoed a measure on the grounds of expediency 
alone, that it was en assumption of power incom- 
patible with the spirit and. genius of our free insti- 
tutions. But, sir, I see I was mistaken, 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
Or Kenrucxy. 

In the House of Representatives, September 20, 1837— 
On the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, of Kentucky, addressed 
tue Committee as follows : ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, (said he,) I have listened to the 
debate with surprise. It seems that the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury is unable to make a plain state- 
ment, unfolding the present condition of the nation- 
al finances, or that we are incapable of under- 
standi:.g it. In either case there is cause for regret. 
It is a national calamity that a man should be 
placed at the head of the Treasury whose confused 
and involved statements leave donbts in regard to 
the correctness of bis reports. On the other hand, 
if the fault is ours—if the Secretary has been clear, 
discriminating, and definite, and we cannot com- 
prehend the facts, it is a serious roisfortune that the 
people are so poorly represented. 

T will not enter into `a critical examination of the 
Secretary’s language, nor stop to censure and abuse 
him for statements admitted to be erroneous. It is 
my purpose to collect from the documentary mass, 
and present to the committee, those facts which’ 
cannot be denied. My object shall be to exhibit 
the actual condition of the ‘Treasury, to ascertain 
its liabilities, and then itsmeans of discharging them. 
In so doing I must necessarily take as true the 
statements of the Secretary, where they are not-in- 
consistent with each other. __ 

The Secretary’s Report, dated 
the 14th inst. (Doc. 17,) states 
that the balances of appropria- 
tions, on the 31st December, 
1836, amounted to - = - 

That theappropriations made 
for the present year, exclusive 
of the Post Office Department, (the 
expenses of which establishment 
aredefrayed by its own revenue,) 


416,752,283 09 


And that the specific and in- 
definite appropriations, made by 
former acts of Congress, amount 
ed to - =- `- - - 2,824,250 40 

Thus the charges against the 
Government, founded upon form- 
er acts of appropriation, are no 
more than - - - - 

There can be no mistake in 
this estimate of our liabilities. 
We are now to see how they 
have teen and can be met and 
discharged. 

In the first place the Secretary 
tells us that he had actually paid, 
prior and up to the 11th of Sep- 
tember, - - ~ - - 24,077,031 22 


$18,152,370 59 


Deduct the payments, and there 
will remain a balance of -~ à 

In the next place the Secretary ` 
tells us that, in May last, he 
determined that of existing ap- 
propriations there “could and 
would be postponed until next . 
year about” -~ ` - - 15,060,000 CO 


Deduet the amount which the 


Secretary determined to postpone, 


Sept. 1837, 
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and you leave the charge against 
the Treasury for the remaining 
part of the present year only $9,075,339 37 

The true question is, can we meet and pay this 
balance without depriving the States of the fourth 
instalment of the sarplis revénue; to whieh they 
are entitled under the deposité act of June, 16367 
_ The fourth instalment, required 
to be paid off the Ist of October, 
amounts to - = =. 8 

If to this be added the above 
balance for the remaining part of 
the year, - - - - - 


[7 


$9,867,214 98 


9,075,339 37 


Fhe aggregate will be - - $18,442,554 35 
_ Now, if it cari bë shown that our resources will 
enable us to meet the demand thus stated in the 
aggregate, without contracting a national debt; of 
borrowing money, surely not a member on this 
Hodi will faise his yọicë to deprive the States of the 
money, which, in 1836, we solémnly set apart for 
their use. I will prove, sir, that ott# nieans are 
ample, and that it only requires an honest dnd 
faithful application of them, under suitable acts of 
legislation, to relieve the Treasury from all embar- 
tassment, and to preserve inviolate our engagements 
With thé State’. > 
_. The Secretaty says, that “ by a report of ihe 
Treasurer of the 30th ultimo, it appeafs that the 
balance in the Treasury; including what was in the 
custody of barks, the Mint, and collecting officers, 
was then $14,596,311.” . He moreover states, that 
cf this sum “only $8,928,072 was stibject fo im= 
mediate draft,” thus leaving $5,668,239 not subject 
to “draft,” or not applicable to the immediate de- 
mands upon the Treasury. Why it is that so large 
é suifi.coiild not then be used is not explained; nor 
are we told when, if eve; it will be subject to 
“ draft” We are informed by the Secretary's re- 
ort; dated the 14th inst.; that the payments, ap to 
he 11th of the month, amounted to $24,075,339. 37; 
but we are not informed how much, if any, the 
money in the Treasury, on the 30th of August, was 
diminished to make the payments up to the 11th of 
September. If the receipts during these eleven days 
equalled the expenditure, the amount in the 
Treasury remained the same at the latter date. But 
concede that the receipts fell short half a million, 
there wotild, still remain in the Treasury, including 
money in banks, in the Mint, and in the hands of 
collecting officers, on the 1ith of September; the 
sum of ~ - - - - 914,086,311 00 
Add to this the Secretary’s low- . 
est estimate of receipts for the 
balance of the year, - - - 


4,500,000 00 


$18,596,311 00 


Aud we have atotalof- -~ 
But to this must be added the 
first instalment due from the Bank 
-o£ the United States, amounting, 


with interest, to = + = 2,175,314 00 


t as 


Constituting an aggregate of 
means amounting to - = - “$20,771,625 00 
Thus, sir, we have and will have, before the end 
of the year, more than twenty millions of dollars, 
with. which to pay eighteen. 
of the subject, after satisfying all the demands of 
the year, we shall have a balance to facilitate the 
operations of ‘the. Mint, and to meet cohtingencies, 
amounting to $2,329,071, a sum amply sufficient for 
these purposes, although it has been usual to pro- 
vide a larger. . If from this we deduct. $741,561, 
the reported amount of the navy pension fund, it 
will leave a surplus of $1,587,510, after discharg- 
ing all claims upon the freasury during the year. 
It may be contended that I have erred in consid- 
ering the $5,668,239, “not subject to draft,” as a 
-part of the available means of the Treasury during 
the year. Ifit be ai error, it has sprang from the 
indefinite character of the Secretary’s report. Had 
he given the reasons why it was not now available, 
and shown when it would be, my calculation might 
have been- different. But, in the absence of all 
such reasons, and knowing as I do the settled hos- 
-tility of the late and existing Administrations to the 
“net of 1836, requiring the deposite with the States, 
and their manifest purpose to render it odious 
among the people, Į take the want of a full explan- 


Ic the foregoing view | 


alion otf the part of the Secretary asa tacit acknowl- 
edgement fai he čan draw upon all the money in 
the Treasury in the Course of the year. , But, sir, 
let us suppose that he canndi, and that this sum 
ought to be provided by Congress: Shall it come 
out of the fourth instalment-going to the Siafes? 
Shall we take the whole of that instalment to make 
good this unavailable sum of $5,668,239? No, 
sir. How then shall it be supplied? Must ve 
r borrow the money or issue Trezsury notes for it ? 
Ño; sit: I wilt tell you how to get it. We hold - 
$7,060,000 of stock in the late Bank of the United 
States. The institution of that name chartered by 
Pennsylvania agreed to pay tis €145 48 for cach 
share of that stock, in four equal antiud} instal- 
ments, with interest, making the principal amount 
to $7,946,356 16 cents upon a final settlement, for 
Which we hold four bonds. (After deducting the 
first instalment, or bond, there will remain $5,959, 
767 12 cents, Put this stock in market. Your 
Secretary has manifested great anxiety in his re- 
port to become a buyer and seller of stocks. In- 
‘deed, he gives it as his opinion that titis impossi- 
ble, with scufces of revenue so fluctuating as ours, 
and so dependent of commercial prosperity, that 
any fiscal operations should li fong continued with 
ease, vigor and uniformity, without sorie such reg- 
ulator as a power to issue and redeem Treasury 
notes, or to invest and sell the investment of sur- 
pluses.” Now, although I do not concur in one 
word of all this, [am willing to see the Secretary 
try his skill in selling our claims upon the bank; 
guarding against sacrifices, by fixing a minimum 
below which he should not sell. In this way the 
money cân be raised as easily as by issuing Trea- 
sury notes, and without creating a dollar of debt 
upon the country. You can sapply the deficiency 
of $5,668,239 (it in truth there be such deficiency) 
by selling this stock ; and, by so doing, you may 
provide two or three hundred thousand dollars 
more, in aid of the Mint, or to meet contingencies. 

It must be clear to every mind unprejudiced by 
the influences of party, that nothing more is requir- 
ed to meet the demands on the Treasury for the 
residue of the year, than the passage of a law anthor- 
izing the Secretary to sell our claim upon the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United Siates. It has been 
objected that the money standing to the credit of 
the Treasurer in the deposite banks will be unavail- 
ing in making the transfer to the States, so long as 
these banks refuse to pay specie. The objection is 
futile. Kentucky will receive a drafton her banks 
in discharge of her portion of the fourth instalment. 
All the States will do.the like with their banks re- 
spectively. Those States in whose banks there is 
no money, or not sufficient to pay them, may make 
arrangements wiih the banks ont of their limits, to 
receive interest until they can obtain payment. if 
the money was paid them, they would invest it so 
as to get legal interest, and be content. By allow- 
ing the banks to retain it, and pay by instalments, 
with interest, the banks and their debtors would be 
relieved, and the States receive all they could in 
reason require, regarding the general embarrass- 
ments of the times. 

Instead of adopting a course so obvious, what is 
the Administration attempting? Only look at the 
proceedings of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the thermometer which indicates the precise state 
of Executive temperature, and you have the an- 
ewer. That committee has reported a bill author- 
izing the issue of Treasury notes to the amount 
Of ees R z 7 - = 442,000,000 00 

The bill now before us. takes 
from the States a fourth part of 
the money actually on hand on 
the first day of this year, and 
which, in June, 1836, was set 
apart for the. use. of the States, 


amounting to - - - - 9,367,214 98 


$21,367,214 98 

We are thus seriously asked to increase the 
means of the Treasury more than twenty-one mil- 
Hons, and for what purpose ? 1f you refuse to pay 


the States, the entire charge on the Treasury for the 
balance of the year is $9,075,339 37 only, and 


to meet it you have all the money now on hand, 


and all that will be collected before the end of the 


‘and yet, sir, it is precisely the case between 


year, amounting, as has been already shown, to 
more than twenty millions of dollars. + oes 
_ T may be told that the object of the Administra- 
tion is to provide in season for the 815,000,900 of 
appropriations which the Secretary has postponed 
until another year, If that ground: is assumed, E 
should hke to know whether- these 15,009,000 
could net be postgohed without detriment ‘to the: 
public service antil 1839—ay, and forever’ theres 
after? We have no report from the Departments 
on the subject, and my friend from Tennessee (Mr. 


“ Bell) has satisfactorily shown that there can be a 


great reduction in our expenditures—that we can 
save the half or the third of the $15,000,000, if no 
more. Bunt suppose the whole must be met in the 


| couse of the ensning year, it can be done by a 


rigid economy, aided by the collections of revenue 
bonds, tipon which we are about te grant indul- 


‘gence, and the accrzing revenues of the ensuing 


year. Yet if it could mot be, I would prefer meet- 
ing the deficiency by issuing Treasury notes, to 
withholding the fourth instalment from the States. 
You have no right to withhold it. You ‘have con- 
tracted that they should have if, and you will vio- 
late faith if you do not let them have it. i 

Mr. Chairman, when the States acceded to the 
terms prescribed in the deposite act of 1836, a clear 
contract was formed between them and the Generat 
Government—just such a coniract as would entitle 
an individual to damages in similar circamstances, if 
the contract was not performed: Suppose you had 
a surplus quantity of work-horses, and you were 
to propose to me to keep them for you, that I might 
have the uve of them as long as I retained them— 
that I should insure their lives, and return them in 
good order when called for—and ‘that you would 
deliver tome a certain number at four several 
times, a week or a month apart; provided, however, 
that you should not reclaim more than one horse 
in any ‘one month without thirty days’ previous 
notice. Suppose I assent to all this, and go on aud 
erect stables, purchase provender; and employ 
hands to take care of the horses, and to work them 
so as to remunerate me for all my trouble and.ex- 
pense. Suppose you deliver me the three first 
portions at the times stipulated; but a few days 
before the last are to be delivered, you say to me 
that I shall not have them—that you find you have 
use for them yourself. May Inot answer, “T want 
them likewise; I have made my arrangements, look- 
ing to the fulfilment of your promises. [have agreed 
that my neighbors’ children shall go to school over 
the mud upon the backs of a part of the horses, and 
I need the rest to help me about improvements iY 
progress on my farm. I have ‘been at expense and 
trouble in preparing to take care of theni. ` T have 
assumed risk by insuring their lives; and now, sir, 
if you don’t comply on your part, J will sue for 
damages.” There never was a plainer case of con- 
tract between individuals than the one supposed 5 
this: 
Government and the States. So far as legal and 
moral principles are concerned, there is no distine~ 
tion between the cases. There isbut one difference: 
individuals could appeal to the judiciary for redress; 
this Government is amenable to no such tribunal. 
But, sir, the perpetrator of wrong, who violates 
principle because he knows that he can do it with 
impunity, more descrves the scorn of mankind 
than if the dungeon or the gibbet were the penalty. 
I bez the members of this house not to flatter them- 
selves that they are irresponsible for voting to ‘vio-~ 
late the faith and contract of the nation. “There is: 
a political tribunal before which they must account. 
They may hear the verdict of an incensed people 
proclaimed in a voice of thunder, “ Depart from 
oar service, ye workers of iniquity.” You had bet- 
ter not be the first to violate the contract, lest the 
-States imitate your example, to punish you. 

The member from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) supposed 
that no one would claim the money for the States 
upon the ground that it belonged to them as a mat- 
ter of right. I. for one, claim it in behalf of the 
States on that ground. I do not mean that they 
have a legal title, but they have a claim in equity, 

which, were it a case between individuals, could 
and would be enfereed by the Chancellor,) to all 
the money arising trom the sales of ‘public lands 
ceded to the General Government by the States. I 
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will not-go into the argument in support of this 
claim now. ..The subject was fully considéred 
during the last Congress. I place the proceeds of 
the sales of lands net ceded by the States upon the 
same footing as if they had been ceded. I voted | 
for the deposite act of 1836, regarding itas a dis- | 
tribution of the money arising from the sales of the 
public domain, and I now regard it a duty to re- | 
jlease-all pretences of claim upon the States for its 
ye payment. My policy will be to. divide among 
the.States the proceeds of the sales of the public 
jand,and then support this Government by a dis- 
criminating tariff, having in view the protection of 
domestic industry, and limiting the revenue to the 
enconomical wants of the Government, I lock 
upon a national. system of internal improvement, 
except in its most -partial and objectionable form; 
as abandoned. I shall give it up without. regret, 
provided you will furnish the States with the means 
which they are justly entitled to, and thereby ena’sle 
them to carry on their public works. Indeed, sir, 
so far as the destruction of the system diminishes 
Executive patronage, I rejoice in its downfall. 
Thave shown the ability of the Treasury to pay. 
the States and meet all other liabilities, since the 
Secretary ‘has postponed 15,000,000, but I am not 
willing to-stop the discussion here. We have been | 
convened: by the President at an extraordinary | 
i 


period, and one.of admitted public and private em- | 
barrassment. W's are the physicians called on to | 
prescribe for the diseases of the times, and to eon. + 
sider:the remedies the President has propesed, We «| 
mast trace the disease to its source, and u Stand © 
its original causes. The President attributes enr | 
present condition “ chiefly to ‘overaciion in all ihe :| 
departments of business; an overaction deriving, 
perhaps; its first impulses from antecedent causes, | 
Dut stimulated to its destructive consequences by 
excessive issues of bank paper, and by other facii- 
Ues for the acquisition and enlargement or credit.” 
The President’s statement is far from being com- 
plete. In the discharge of his constitutional daty, 
he should have explained the ‘ antecedent causes” 
which gave the “frst impulses.” If you, Mr. 
Chairman, were to-arrive at a place covered with 
the bodies of dead and dying men, mingled with 
dirks. and pistols, rifles abd muskets, your first 
anxious inquiry would be into the causes of the da- 
struction before you. You would hardly be con- 
tent, ifsome one should gravely tell you that it was 
to be attributed chiefly to overaction in all the de- 
pariments of buck-shot and leaden bullets, stimualat- 
ed by excessive explosions of gunpowder, and to a | 


few stabbing facilities, very destructive to human 
life. Such a statement, however irue, would be 
aliogether unsatisfactory. , You would desire to 
know the subject of quarrel—how it began, and 
who were the ageressors—in every stage of the 
controversy, down to the final and bloody issue. 
Without such knowledge you could never arrest 
the guilty and bring them to punishment. f 
That “excessive issues of bank paper,” and 
other “ facilities of acquiring and enlarging credit,” 
were the immediate causes which produced “ over- 
action in all the departments of. business,” cannot, 
I think, be doubled by any. one. But what caused 
the “excessive issues.of bank paper?” Who cre- 
ated. those “other facilities’ which produced the 
mischief? I will answer. It was the illegal, un- 
warranted. assumption. of the “responsibility? by 
President Jackson, of controlling the Secretary of 
the Treasury in matters confided by law exclusively 
to the Secretary's discretion and judgement. It was 
the removal of the deposites, and the veto of the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, where- 
by that ‘ustitution wes crippled, and ultimately de- 
stroyed.. These are the “antecedent canses” 
(about which President Van Baren is silent) that 
: produced over-action in trade and business, Do 
youask me how they operated? I will answer, 
When President Jackson withdrew the public mo- 
ney from the Bank of the United States and de- 
posited it with State banks, and when he placed 
his veto upon the. recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, it was manifest to the Legislatures 
of the several States, that the Bank of the United 


tal, bank notes, and loans and discounis., 


| profit, and enable him to repay. the baniz. 
|, productive pursuits which create property were 


States could not survive the powerful cpposition of 
the Executive. It was further manifest that the { 
Executive designed trying an “experiment” to give | 


! the nation a ‘beiter currency,” through the insiru- 


mentality of State banks, than that furnished by 
the Bank of the United States. It was apprehended 
that the withdrawal of the capital and notes of the 
United Siates Bank from business and circulation 


| wo.d produce a.mischievous vacaum, unless filled 


by substituting State banks. It was seen that the 


' Executive control of the publie money, assumed 
bd 


by President Jackson, would enable him to increase 
the profits of those banks which he might be disprs- 


-ed to favor. ‘These, and other reasons of a party 


character, put the ball in motion, which created 


i Siate bank after Stale bank in ils progress, until, 


from 329, in 1839, the number has more than 
dvabled. The President contrasts the situation of 
the country at two different periods, for the pur- 
pose of showing the great increase of banking capi- 
He says: 
“At the commencement of the year 1834, the 
banking capital of the United States, including that 
of the National Bank then existing, amounted to 
about two hundred millions ef dollars; the bank 
notes then in circulation to about ninety-five mil- 
lions; and the loans and discounts of the banks to 
tbrec hundred and twenty-four millions. Between 
that time and the Ist of January, 1836, being ibe 
latest period to which accurate accounts have been 
received, our ban capital was increased. to 
more than two hundred and fifty-one millions ; our 
piper cirenjaticn to more than one hundred and 
forty miitions; and the loans and discounts to 
more than four hundred and fifty-seven millions.” 
Here is evidence of the id Jncrease of banks 
and bank paper The banks invited the people to 
burrow, and the people borrawed greedily. Each 
endeavored ts use the money lent ss as to make a 
Those 


rhaudoned by thousands, who thought they could 
do better and get rich faster as traders and specula- 
tors. Money was plenty, competition among pur- 
chasers contentious, and prices rose. The people, 
encouraged by high prices, fearlessly contracted 
debts, expecting to pay withont difficulty. Mer- 
chants sold rapidly, and imported largely. Seem- 
ing prosperity drew us into extravagance, and 
when most involved, we were called on for pay- 
ment. . . 

The report of our commercial cperations for the 


| last fiscal year shows a balance of trade against us 
| of sixty-one millions of dollars. 


The paper of car 
local banks had no credit abroad, and would not 
be received in payment. Specie was demanded ; 
the banks were called on, and fureseeing the iney- 
itable result, they suspended specie payments, leay- 
ing us with a depreciated paper currency from one 
end of the republic to the other. I have stated, in 
a few words, the race we have run. The fact that 
we are assembled here, proves its miserable termi- 
nation. ` Its “first impulses,” its remote “ antece- 
dent causes,” are to be found in Executive experi- 
ments upon the currency ; in illegal and arbitrary 
measures by which the deposites were removed, 
and in the existence and exercise of the veto power, 
which, as now estahlished by the Constitution, 
makes your President practically a monarch. As 
the Constitution now stands, it requires two-thirds 
of each house to pass a bill in opposition to the 
Executive veto. If a majority only had been ne- 
cessarv, the bill rechartering the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States would have been passed, notwithstanding 
the opposition of President Jackson. No one now 


_ doubts the salutary influence that the recharter of 


that bank would have exercised in preventing the 
enormous increase of State banks, and the “ exces- 


| sive issues of bank paper.” But the veto power 


trivmphed over the mterests of the country; and it 
will, sir, in all time to come, place the President 
above the representatives of the people, and make 
him the master over all, unless the Constitetion can 
be amended in the manner proposed by me during 
the last Congress. 

[Here the crate interposed, and told Mr. U, 
he was taking too wide a range; that constitutional 
questions could have no bearing on the bill before 
the committee. Many voices cried “go on, goon,” 
and Mr. U, proceeded.] 

I deem it essential, sir, to trace the stream to its 


source ; I have done so, and the great efficient rem- | 


edy for existing evils, and for those which ‘may 
visit this nation in consequence of the arbitrary acts 
of the Executive, in all time to come, is an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, by which the President 
shall be controlled by a majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people. But for the veto power, I 
should entertain strong hopes that the present Con- 
gress would restore the currency and the public 
prosperity. As itis, I have no hope, during the 
existence of the present Administration. 

Permit me in a few words to call the attention 
of my eastern brethren to the condition of the inte- 
rior Western States. We, who live in the valley of 
the Ohio, do not supply ourselves with merchandise 
at the places where we sell our agricultural produc- 
tions. Our “horses, mules, hogs, tobacco, hemp, 
&c. &e, are taken to a market hundreds of miles 
to the south and southwest of us. Our dry goods 
are purchased in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, hundreds of miles to the east and north- 
east of us. Now, sir, it is indispensable to our 
prosperity as a people, that we should be paid for 
our produce sold at the south and southwest, in 
that kind of currency which will enable us to pay 
for the goods we consume, withoutsustaining a loss 
upon it. We once had that cnrrency in the notes of 
the Bank of the United States. But how is it now? 
One of our traders sells a drove of horses or mules 
in Mississippi or Louisiana; he must receive the 
State bank paper, or he cannot sell; and, when he 
gets it, has to undergo almost as much trouble to 
exchange it for something that will pass at home, 
and pay the farmers for their mules and horses, ag 
behad in selling the property. And when our far- 
mers receive State bank notes, especially notés on 
distant State banks, and come to settle with their 
merchants, the farmers must submit to a discount 
or loss, because these notes are not at par at the 
places where the woods were first purchased. “Thus 
a system of shaving and brokerage is introduced, 
alike vexatious and injurious to the people. The 
regular operations of business and exchange are 
deranged, and distrust and confusion are the orders 
of the day. Formerly we could, for a half or one 
per cent. obtain checks and make remittances, to 
almost every part of the country. Now you can 
scarcely find any facilities of the kind, and when 
you do, you must pay three or four times as much 
to avail yourself of them. One line of trade ex- 
tends from the Gulf of Mexico, through the heart 
of the country, to the Atlantic; and nothing can or 
ought to satisfy us but a sound currency, equally 
good at the centre and both extremes of our com- 
mercial operations. No administration of the Gën- 
eral Government can be popular with us for any 
length of time, which does not furnish such a cure 
rency for the people. You may delude and deceive 
the nation for a while, through the instrumentality 
of a pensioned and a corrupt press: ed tors and of- 
fice holders, under the influence of Executive pat- 
ronage, judging of others by the rules applicable to 
themselves, may continue to pour out their vials of 
wrath and slander upon the purest and best men of 
the country; they may impute unworthy motives, 

nd charge bribery upon them for sustaining the 
former Pank of the United States: but, sir, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, the good sense of the nation 
will ultimately get over the prejudices and alarms 
excited by such base means, and then, and not be- 
fore, will the voice of reason and-patriotism be list- 
ened to in favor of establishing a national bank. 
When that time arrives, existing evils can and will 
be cured by a national bank, with proper guards in 
its charter to prevent mischief. I do-not disguise 


my opinion that such a bank is the only practicable 


remedy; but it is useless for.me to propose it now. 
It would be a waste of time to discuss the propriety 
of establishing such an institution; or to point out 
the alterations I should propose in the late charter 
of the United States Bank, when I know that the 
President has the power and disposition to defeat 
any measure in regard toa national bank. which 
Congress might adopt. © 

In locking back upon the tricks and artifices of 
scurvy politicians, by which the people have been 
deceived, and induced to overturn some of the best 
and longest-tried measures of their Government, I 
have deeply lamented th» infatuation which prevail- 
ed. But when T behold a manifest disposition in 
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-the -publice mind to review past- transactions with 
éalmnéss; to serutinize the. present, and to guard 
the future; I assure .mysélf that there is a redeeming 
quality in out people, and the character of-ottr in- 
stitutions, which will carry us triumphantly to the 
bright destiny which awaits us. The genuine spirit 
of reform is abroad iri the land. Not the spirit of 
reform which pat down the Administration. of the 
venerable gentleman frcm Massachusetts to my 
right, (Mr. Apams.) No, sir, that was a spirit 
which induced its possessers, to promise much, and 
do nothing. I recollect now some of the enormous 
éxtravagancies whith it was said the gentleman over 

“the way tolerated, anid which tended to national de- 
$triietion ! He paid for blacking the boots and shoes 

_ of Indians visiting the Capital! He allowed his 
Secretary of State to write despatches with gold 
pens! And he himself walked upoti a “ Grass car- 
pet,” and permitted members of Congress to be 

_ tempted by the offer of penknives! One member 

.went so far, sir, I am informed, as actually to car- 
ry home a certificate, showing that he rejected the 
bribe! No; sir, it is not. that microscopic spirit, 
oiily capable of looking at and magnifying the 
#xeleton of a mite which is iow sweeping over the 
land; but it is a spirit capacious enotigh to contem- 
plate things of magnitude; intelligent enotigh to 
discriminate between promises and practices; and 
bold enotigh to do its duty in regard to men and 
meéasures. : j 

In contemplating the evils of a depreciated cur- 
“ency, I was anxious for the adoption of some ef- 
fectual.and immediate remedy, and desirous that 
the President would propose some scheme of relief 
in. whi¢h I could concur. But he has proposed 
nothing for the relief of the people. On the con- 
itary, he Has told tis that “ all communities are apt 
to look to Government for too much,” and referred 
to the “uncommon fruitfulriess” of the country, 
and the “ proceeds of odr great staples,” to liqui- 
date debts at home and abroad, and to revive com: 
merce and credit. ‘This waiting upon the seasons 
and the crops is rather cold comfort to those who 
must perish before these remedies can’ operate, un- 
less they can procure. other aids. . It is like telling 
the poor wretch who is shivering at the door, “you 
will get over it when warm weather comes,” instead 
&f helping him with a blanket. However much 
the message has failed to propdse or recommend 
any thing in aid of the people, it has submitted a 
scheme in aid of the office holders, and still further 
to enlarge Executive power, the deleterious conse- 
quences of which I shall briefly expose. 

-The plan is to establish sub-Treasuries, and to 
make this a “hard money Government.” ‘The jing- 
ling sounds of “hard money,” when we are over- 
whelmied with shint-plasters, may, and probably will, 
tickle the ears of many people, and some, as in 
former days, will be deluded into the belief that the 
“hard money” age is just before them, and that 
nothing more is necessary to bring on this political 
millennium than to worship at the shrine of 
President Van Buren, with increased devotion. 
There is no more hope of a political zealot than 
there is of a religious bigot. Each is without 
the pale of reason. I do not expect to influence 
partisans; but those who are not blind past all 
cure may be preserved from falling into this new 
it. 

F The plan of the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to establish sub-Treasuries, at 
such places as may be deemed proper, and to ap- 
point suitable officers, at which, and by whom, 
the publie money shall be kept and disbursed ; 
and to receive nothing in payment of public dues 
bu: specie. This plan is to bring about the hard 
money age! 

We now have about eight hundred State banks. 
They have flooded the country with notes, de- 
preciated and depreciating. Many of these bank 
charters are to continue from twenty to tairty years. 
The States have power to create banks. There is 
nothing to restrict the exercise of this power. As 
new States are admitted into the Union, new State 
banks will come with them; and the new-and old 
States may go on and create eight thousand, in- 
stead of eight hundred, banks. Will the sub- 
Treasury scheme prevent the States from making 


more banks, or prevent the banks from issuing’ 
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more paper? Ít can do neither, unless, as is con- 
tended,.the refusal of the Governinent to receive 
any thing but specie for its revenue shoild operate 
asacheck. That check cannot operate, if at-all; 
until the banks resume specie payments, and then 
its mode of operation would be, by withdrawing 
the specie froni the banks, and depositing it in the 
vaults of the sub-Treasuries, and thus render the 
banks lesg able to sustain their issues. én 26 
The President tells us that ‘it is a mistaken im- 
pression that any laf¥e atiiount of specie is required. 
for public payments. Of the seventy or eighty 
millions now estimated to be in the country, ten 
millions would be abundantly sufficient for that 
purpose, provided an accumulation of a large 
amount of revenue, beyond the necessary wants of 
the Government, be hereafter prevented.” Now, 
suppose the -President is correct, and that a sum 
not éxdeeding ten millions is abstracted from the 
banks and the detiefal circulation, and placed in 
the custody of sub-Treasuries, what effect will the 
withdrawal of that amount in specie havé upon the 
banks and the currency furnished by them? I 
perceive that the ecighty-nine deposite banks, men- 
tioned in the Secretary’s report of the 5th instant, 
had in their vaults, according to the latest informa- 
tion, specie to the amount of $10,873,722 67, and 
that the public deposites to the credit of the Trea- 
surer of the. United States and public officers 
amounted to $17,519,130 04. If these banks were 
paying specie, the first effect of the President’s 
scheme would be to deprive them of every dollar 
of their specie, aud place it in the custody of fub- 
Treasuries. The next effect of this second removal 
of the deposites would be the inability of the banks 
to redeem their outstanding notes, and, of course a 
depreciation in the valuc of the notes would follow ; 
and the third effect, if the directors of those banks 
should desire a speedy redemption of their notes, 
would be, heavy calls and.rigid collections from 
their debtors,. ruinous sacrifices of property, and 
much individual suffering. These would be the in- 
evitable consequences of carrying the President’s 
plans into execution, if the banks were now paying 
specie.. But they are not; and what will follow, in 
the existing state of things, should Congress adopt 
the President's recommendations? The first con- 
sequénce will be to diminish the quantity of specie 
in circulation, by collecting together in the vaulis 
of sub-Treasuries whatever sums are paid for pub- 
lic lands and in discharge of revenue bonds. The 
next consequence will ke, owing to its greater scar- 
city, that a higher premium must be paid by the 
people to get specie, or, what is the same thing, 
bank notes will be further depreciated. The effect 
of the whole scheme, if executed, will be to render 
the payment of debts for a time more difficult, to 
retard the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks, and to increase the sufferings of the debtor 
classes. The people have contracted large debts 
upon the basis of a paper circulating medium. 
The policy of the Administration is to compel the 
payment of these enormous debts in specie, and at 
the same time hoard up the specie in sub-Trea- 
suries, and render it more difficult to procure. Ruin, 
inevitable ruin, to thousands of our citizens must 
result from such a policy. Sir, the whole scheme 
is nothing more than an ill-devised remedy of Pre- 
sident Van Buren to save the officers and Govern- 
ment, while the people are left to suffer the evils 
brought upon the couniry by President Jackson. 
The policy and arbitrary proceedings of the latter 
tempted the Siates and the people to entcr upon an 
extravagant system of State banking. We swal- 
lowed the fruit offered by President Jackson, which 
we ought not to have tasted. It was a stimulating 
poison, and ran the nation mad by excitement. 
Mr. Van Buren would cool this effervescence all 
at once, by prescribing a gold and silver currency 4 
Thus we are to jump from one extreme to the 
other. If a laborer is overheated in the harvest 
field, would you cool him off instantly, by thrust- 
ing him into an ice-house, and covering his naked 
body with ice? If a traveller shonld lose himself, 
and follow new roads until he reaches the brink of 
a precipice, and there should discover the safe 
beaten track, which he ought to have kept, in the 
valley below, would you have him to plunge head- 
jong down the steep to regain the track at the 


nighest. point?. Ifa nation has; been groping. in 
the dark, until the pupils of its eyes are dilated, so 
taat twilight is more agreeable than. day, will you 
risk producing perpetual blindness, by throwing a 
glare of dazzling light suddenly in its tace?- Sir 
those sudden transitions are ruin and death. A. 
few may have ability. to bear them and survive 
them, but the mass, are crippled or killed; . and 
those who get through unhurt become the masters 
ofthe crippled herd, whose physical and. moral 
energies are prostrated. Sir, your President’s 
schemes will make the “ rich richer, and the pocr 
poorer.”. There are hundreds who will hail the 
arrival of the hard money age, who have had sense 
enough. to foresee the bursting of the bubblé, the 
explosion of the Jackson experiment, and who have 
been preparing for the fat harvest of speculation by 
hoarding up specie. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose the Presi- 
dent’s sub-Treasunies_ in complete operation, and 
that-good seasons and good crops have enabled the 
people to settle old debts, and that tranquillity and 
prosperity are again prevailing throughout the 
land: Í ask youif it be possible to keep up any 
thing like a uniform national currency with the 
paper of State banis? The voice of experience 
and reason both proclaim that it cannot be done. 
How are the people of Kentucky, for instance, to 
know the names, the number, the ereation, and 
character of the hundreds of banks chartered by 
the other States? How are they to know the oí- 
ficers, their signatures, the capital, and duration, 
or chartered life of a thousand banking corpora- 
tions? How is it possible for them to have corr 
fidence in the solvency of institutions that they 
know nothing of, whose debtors and course of busi- 
ness they know not? And how can you make 
them give eredit where there is no confidence ? 
Why, sir, a life devoted to the study of banks and 
banking statistics can. hardly keep up with the 
multitude of State banks now existing ; and when 
our States extend to the Pacific, it will be utterly 
impossible. Jow, then, can the mechanics, manu- 
facturers, and farmers of the country, know what 
paper is good, and what good for nothing? The 
people in one State have no voice or control in 
forming the banks in another State, nor can they, 
through their representatives, inspect the condition 
or control the operations of banks without their 
States. These causes will forever make the paper 
of State banks pass ata discount in «‘stant States. 
Yet such is the risk and expense ci transporting 
specie from place to place, and the . possibility of 
carrying it about our persons in large quantities, 
that the people find it more convenient even to use 
State bank paper, at a small discount, than to be 
packing specie. Hence it will be found, even in 
the best condition of the State bank system, that 
the specie will find its way to their vaults, and 
their paper take its place in circulation, although 
at a discount. Besides, the stockholders of the 
banks-have an interest in collecting the specie in 
the vaults of their banks, so that they may enlarge 
their profits by issuing a greater quantity of paper. 
These causes combined tend to the concentration 
of specie in the vaults of the banks, and the pro- 
duction of a paper circulation of unequal value for 
the people. ‘here is no remedy for the evils these 
causes produce but a national bank, to furnish a 
general paper currency for trade and intercourse 
among all the States, leaving the State banks to 
furnish a local paper currency for their States. I 
think I could-show, beyond all question, that a na- 
tional and State bank are mutually beneficial-to 
each other, but I will notdo it now. My only ob- 
ject at present is to prove that State banks cannot 
supply a general paper currency, passing at par 
throughout the Union, and F trust I have accom- 
plished it. If they cannot, we are to be afflicted 
indefinitely with a depreciated .paper circulation, 
and shavers and exchange brokers will grow rich 
out of the losses of the people. r 

Viewing the subject as I do, it is clear, that the 
scheme of the Administration to make this a hard- 
money Government, and to give a gold.and silver 
currency to the nation, isa new humbug, thrown 
out in the hope of amusing the people, and prop- 
ping a declining. popalarity. Sir, if the. Adminis- 
tration be sincere in its projects to expel banik 
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paper from circulation, and to give us a specie 
“ currency, and no other, it must set to work ina 
diferent manner- The President must induce the 
` people.to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, and take. from the States the power of creat- 
‘ing banks, before his schemes of a metallic cur- 
rency can. be accomplished.. As long as the States 
have the. power to make banks, they will exercise 
it; and as long as they. do, there will be a necessity 
: «for a national regulator.in the form of a national 
“bank. I will not go. into the argument to prove 
the -conslitutionality of à national bank as a neces- 
- sary fiscal agent of Government, and as an essen- 
tial mean of regulating and conducting the com- 
merce ‘between the States ; nor will J consume time, 
by exposing the pretences that the people have de- 
cided, conclusively, that Congress had no constitu- 
-tional power.to create such a‘bank; nor will I stop 
to notice the ridiculous declamation, imputing to 
the stockholders of a national bank (composed, as 
they are, of a large number of old men, old 
women, and orphan children,) designs untriendly 
to publie liberty. Such a discussion would be 
premature at this time. 

One of. my principal objections to the sub-Trea- 
sury scheme is, the increase of Executive power 
and patronage, which would necessarily result trom 
it. The Secretary of the Treasury says, “the 
whole addition of. principal officers need not ex- 
ceed ten.” He estimates the increased annual ex- 
pense at fifty or sixty thousand dollars only. Ten 

| principal oficers! What salaries would you give 
t teach? Not less, | suppose, than you give an 
Auditor, $3,000 a-year; especially as they would 
be located in the large cities. What a scramble 
among oflfice-seckers this new batch of offices would 
produce! -Flow many interviews and intrigues at 
. the White House would-grow out of il, 1 leave to 
those who are fond of such speculations, Thirty 
’ thousand ‘dollars a year I set down as the least, for 
ten “ principat officers,” under thisscheme! How 
many minor officers—clerks and agents—will be 
required, we are not informed; nor are we told 
what necessity there will be for additional build- 
: ings; nor are we told where they are to be located. 
I will venture to predict that, instead of $60,000 a 
year, this sub-Treasury scheme will cost the nation 
double or treble.as much, should it ever go into 
operation; and just. in proportion.as the people 
lose money, to sustain the establishment, so will the 
President gain power to reward his partisans. 
But, sir, Licok upon this new scheme as anen- 
- tering wedge merely.;.the beginning of a new sys- 
tem, which will ultimately. place all the money of 
the nation under Executive control. The Secretary 
already hints that he could furnish an excellent 
general paper currency, iu small bills, based upon 
an equal amount of specie deposited in his sub- 
: Treasuries. [admit it could be done, and that it 
might be convenient to the people. But the transi- 
tion is so easy from a_sub-Lreasury bank of depos- 
ite to a sub-Treasury bank of discount, that 1 appre- 
hend great danger, in the progress of events, that 
the President will deem it pruper to call on Con- 
gress for power, through his Secretary, to lend 
money at least to the extent of the surpius revenue ; 
and: that Congress in obedience to Executive recom- 
mendations, will sanction the project. . The Secre- 
tary now says, in substance, in the niath page of 
his late report, that “it is impossible to conduct 
our fiscal operations any length of time with ease, 
vigor, and uniformity, without some such regulator 
as a power to issue and redeem:Treasury notes, or 
to invest and sell the investment of surpluses.” I 
am apprehensive that a power to lend the surplus 
wouid, in the Secretary's estimation, be. found a 
better “regulator,” and that the whole scheme of 
sub-Treasuries will eventuate in a Government 
bank, where the meney of the nation will be loaned 
out atthe will and pleasure of the President. Should 
such a state of things ever arrive, and if there is 
no curtailment of Executive power, asclaimed and 
exercised by the late President, I am ready to de- 
clare that American liberty exists no longer. The 
people will become. the mere slaves of power, 
and nothing short of revolution: will burst their 
chains. a 

The Secretary now: propdses that Con vress would 

sauthorize him to vest “any unexpected: excess” 
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“in safe State stocks, at their market rate, subject 
to be sold again whenever the preceeds shall be 
wanted to discharge existing appropriations.” 
President Jacksen was horror-struck at the idea 
that the National Government should become a 
pariner in a State corporation! Welldo I remem- 
ber his veto rélative to the appropriatiea for the Mays- 
ville and Lexinzton road. But now it seems that 
a power to become a partner or stockholder, through 
the.instrumentality of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in a State stock concern, is a most harmless 
and desirable matter! The Secretary modestly asks 
permission to do, at his discretion, that which the 
late President would not permit to be done by act 
of Congress. . 

I look wpon this stock-jobbing project and the 
sub-Treasury, scheme in the same light, and I be- 
lieve they were both conceived in the spirit .of that 
policy which grasps at power, and which has for 
its object the concentration of all power in Execu- 
tive hands. s 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I must-hasten to a close. T 
must trespass upon the time of the committee, how- 
ever, with a few additional remarks. Suppose the 
President’s sub-Treasuries in full operation—sup- 
pose all the good should result from them which 
the President expects; then, I ask, will any cf the 
blessings fall upon the heart of the nation? Will 
Kentucky feel its genial influences, in reviving its 
drooping commerce, and furnishing a sound curren- 
cy? None of the public revenue, arising from 
taxation, is collected in the interior States at pre- 
sent, nor is there any prospect that such will be 
the case in any short time. Your sub-Treasuries 
will therefore be confined mostly, if not exclusively, 
to the seaboard, where your public money will be 
hoarded, and where it is usually expended. The 
valley of the Ohio will derive no benefit from the 
plan, and will be compelled to struggle through its 
present difficulties unaided by the Government, 
which has been the author of its calamities. 

I can perceive no -benefit to result from the 
scheme to any class, unless it be the office-holders 
and office seekers. Sub-treasuries may be instru- 
ments in the hands of the first to enable them to re- 
tain power; and by the multiplication of offices 
and salaries, the chances of the latter to obtain pro- 
fitable situations will be increased By receiving 
nothing but specie for revenue, the Government will 
be enabled to pay her ofticers in a better currency than 
that which the people use, and the officers of Gov- 
ernment may, if.they please, employ their. salaries 
in shaving depreciated bank notes in the hands of 
the people. Iam totally opposed, Mr. Chairman, 
to a good currency for the office holders, and a bad 
currency for the people. My ideas of: republican 
equality require that all of us should fare alike. I 
caunot consent to any establishment* which will 
place the officers of Government. upon a better 
footing than the people at large: nor can I ever 
sanction such invidious distinctions-as that recent- 
ly made by the Secretary of the Treasury between 
the -ereditors of the Government, preferring the 
members of Congress to the war-worn pensioner 
and day-laborer ; and paying gold and silver to us, 
and irredeemable bank paper to them. Sir, I was 
astonished to hear the other day, at the defence 
made for the Secretary by the member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. McKay.) He read the law to 
prove that all the creditors of the Government 
were entitled to specie, and then argued that as all 
could not get it, some must of necessity take paper, 
or wait until the means of the Treasury would en- 
able the Secretary to pay in specie. Why, sir, the 
law provides that our army shall be fed with whole- 
some ‘food ; bat suppose, under peculiar circum- 
stances, it cannet be procured for all, what would 
you think of a commanding general who gave or- 
ders to feed the sergeants and corporals on the best 
cured Kentueky hams, and’ issue out rations of 
tainted meat to the common soldiers? Sir, such’ 
conduct would produce a reutiny against that ge- 
neral. The rule of justice in such a case would be 
to divide ratably, and to give each his portion of 
the good and the bad. Ii the Secretary could not 
execute the law fully because the means were not 
provided, no censure attaches to him for that. The 
ground of complaint is, that he acts partially; that 
he favors the strong, those who stand in least need 


of favor, at the expense of the weak, who cannot 
protect themselves. If he had paid us in depre- 
ciated paper, it would have acted as a stimulus, 
growing out of our own losses, to shape our legis- 
lation in such manner as to improve the currency 
for the benefit of all classes. d 

I have expressed my opinions, and now, sir, it 
only remains for me to vote against the bill under 
consideration. 


SPEECH OF MR GRAVES, 
Or Kentucry, 
[As reported in the National Intelligencer ] 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, September 28, 
1837-—-On the bill to postpone the payment to the States of 
the fourth instalment of the Surplus Revenue. i 


Mr. GRAVES arose and said: The House is fatigued with 
this discussion, The subject itself is exhausted, and Fam fully 
persuaded there is no desire to have the discussion protracted 
by me. Of all situations, none is less enviable, or more inau- 
spicious, to a public speaker, than that in which he is com- 
pelled to address an unwilling audience. And were! to consult 
my own inclination or prudential considerations, F should not 
obtrude a single remark upon the House at this late period of 
the discussion. But such are the peculiar relations which this 
bill bears to my State, and particularly my district, that 1 do 
not feel authorized to allow my individual inclinations to pre- 
dominate over a sense of imperious duty. 

This bill, and that which the other day came to this House 
from the Senate, proposing to authorize the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to call in from the deposite banks, all the public. depo- 
sites in specie, in the short space of four, six, and nine months, 
should have been embraced in one. They are dependent upon 
each other; one is useless without the other, and hence they 
have been, and I shall continue te treat them in this debate, as 
one and the same. 

The Siate of Kentucky, from the time it came into the Union 
upto the present year, has never had one dollar appropriated 
in her borders, whilst she has contributed her full share to the 

ublic Treasury. This, I am apprized, mainly grew out of 

er position; asd she was content, whilst the national debt 
was in the course of liquidation, to wait witilit was discharged, 
under the opinion that then there would annually be a large 
sum in the Treasury, to be appropriated to works of internal 
improvement, m which she expected to share. But when that 
long and much cesired day rolled round, when the public debt 
was paid off, for canses which it is not my purpose here to 
notice, the Middle and Western States soor became satisfied 
that, for a while at least, they must not hope to share in the 
disbursements of the public revenue for purposes of interna} 
improvement. 

They submitted to their fate, for they saw an irrevocable 
mandate bad gone forth from one who. was all-powerful, and 
never revoked what in wrath he once said. Many of the na- 
tional republicans, whose favorite objects were disappointed 
by the position taken by General Jaekson in his veto of the hill 
making appropriations to the Lexington and Maysville tarn- 
pike, and other objects, have changed their opinions upon the 
subject of the policy of the General Government making appro- 
priations for, and carrying on, werksof internal improvement; 


+ because they think the experience of the last eight years has 


shown that the President, without the patronage and power 
incident to carrying on, in the States, internal improvements, 
wields quite as much political influence as is consistent with 
the perpetuity of our free and republican institutions, And T 
am free to avow that Imyself very much question the policy of 
the system of internal improvements by the Federal Govern: 
ment, of which I was once so zealous an advocate. I desire 
now, as much as I ever did, to see the condition of our country 
ameliorated, and its resonrces developed by the formation of 
roads and canals; but, as much as I desire the accomplish- 
ment of this grand object, I prefer to forego it, and let the States 
erect their own works, to seeing the power and patronage ef 
the President increased to an extent which large appropriations 
to this object would necessarily enlarge it: 

But, whilst these States reluctantly were driven from their 
favorite object by these paramount considerations of patriotism 
they claimed to have divided among the States the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, with which to enable them to prese- 
cute their public works, under the auspices of their own Go- 
yerninents. 

The land bill, memorable not more for its importance than 
for the new era which it furnished the subject of, in the history 
of the exercise of the veto power by the President, was}brought 
forward by its distinguished author; its fate is recorded upon 
that page of this country’s history upon which, of all others. 
the first despot who ascends a throne in this country will look 
with greatest pleasure. 

There remained 1n the Treasury on the first day of January, 
1837, upwards of $44,000.00, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
friends of the administration to keep down the surplus in the 
Treasury by appropriating in the last {wo sessions upwards of 
870,000 000; by which they hoped to prevent the people from 
demanding a distribution or a land bill. They saw the eople 
would never consent to have forty or fifty millions of olara 
lying idie-in the Feder ] Treasury, whilst they, ihrough their 
Staie Governments, had borrowed millions and millions at inte- 
rest t9 make roads and canals. They finally gave their con- 
sent to the deposite act, which, practically, every friend ef the 
Jand bill thought to be the accomplishment of his own scheme 
under a different name. The deposite act at lengih passed; and 
on the first day of January, all the money inthe Treasury over 
and above $5,000,000 was to be deposited with the Siatesin 
four equal instalments; the last on the first day of next 
month. 

The different States had, according tothe proposition of Con- 
gress, agreed to accept of the money, and pay it over again 
when called on; but with a confident expectation that no emer- 
gency would ever present itself, when the payment would be 
necessary. Se, in, effect, all considered it a distribution act 
although some said they considered it nothing but a bona. 
fide deposite, which would, in all human probability, never be 
called for. ` : 
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But gentlemen teli us this deposite act passed as a measure 
of finance, purely and solely for the safe-keeping of our sur- 
plus revenue; that this Government has a right to call it back 
when,and asshe pleases, without any sort of reference whatever 
to its provisions; that the States do not hold the deposites under 
any contract with this Government, but barely asa gratuity 
—as a boon to be withdrawn or withheld at the pleasure of the 
power bestowing it; that it would be mockery to pay over this 
fourth instalment when we shali have forthwith to commence 
withdrawing it again, or to resort toa loan to raise money with 
which to conduct the Government. And we are further told 
that this money on deposite with the banks is actually necessary 
to keep the wheels of Government in motion; that they ean 
not. move on ten days without pecuniary derived from our 
action. Aud then we are emphatically asked, are we prepared, 

-under these circumstances, to deposite our money with the 
States, and then borrow for our ewn use; or, in: other words, 
tgs we are prepared to borrow money to deposite with the 

tates. 


These positions, I hold, can not be maintained. The agree- 


ment between the States and the Federal Government is a per- 
fect obligatory contract, supported by both a good and valuable 
consideration; and for a failure, upon the part of either, to 
comply strictly with the terms of the deposite act, if they were 
ao dial an action could be maintained and damages reco- 
vered. 

But, to exemplify this proposition by presenting an apposite 
case, Í will suppose Mr. Van Buren, as an individual, had on 
hand $40,600,000, which he considered in very nusafe deposi- 
tories, and having no present use for it, and no right to loan it 
out, at or without interest, he was to say.to the Governments of 
the different States that he would deposite the whole sum with 
them, to be delivered over in four equal instalments, if they, 
upon their part, would bind themselves to be. responsible for 
its safe keeping, and to refund it in certain proportions at given 
times; and he accordingly should: proceed to make a deposite 
of the first three instalments, and they had gone on to appropri- 
ate it to the purposes of their public works, and to make ar 
yangem2nts, and perhaps contracts, to appropriate the fourth 
instalment to accomplish these works,.and he should turn 
round and say that it is not convenient to pay over the fourth 
instalment ; who would doubt the right of the States to bring 
suit against him, and recover at-leastas much damage as they 
had incurred? å 

Such, then, is the situation of most of the States. F instance 
Kentucky. That State, not having the most remote conception 
that the deposites would ever be called for by the Federa! Go- 
vernment, and, knowing that, in justice and law, they could 
only be drawn in the proportions and at the periods designated 
by the act, proceeded to appropriate the whole of her share to 
purposes of educationand internal improvement. She is en- 
gaged in constructing her public works upon a most magnifi- 
cent scale ; she has commenced the improvement of the navi- 
gation of her rivers with locks and dams; but they are allin 
an unfinished condition. She looked to this fourth instalment, 
which this bill proposes to suspend, as the means to aid in their 
completion. - If she be disappointed in this just expectation: she 
must resort to other means to raise funds, or abandon her works. 
The latter alternative she will not adopt; but if her: situation 
was such as to drive her to it, all the money thus far expended 
would be a total loss, and all on account of a disappointment 
in getting this fourth instalment. In this event might she not 
institute her action and recover damages equa} to the amount 
of loss sustained by the failure to realize the fourth instalment, 
provided this Government could be sued by a State? Now, 
surely we are not prepared to violate our plighted faith, violate 
our plain contract with the States, because there is no-law to 
compel us to observe the one or perform the other? : 

Suppose, again, that England had made the contract with this 
Government which the States have, and had received the first 
three instalments, and demanded the other when due, and we 
were to say to her that you are already indebted, to us for the 
$30,000,000 deposited, which you are compelled to pay back in 
certain instalments when called on, and if you get this fourth 
and last instalment, the $9,000,000 remaining, you will have 
that also to pay back: would she not very properly say to us, 
perform your part of the contract, observe your faith inviolate, 
and we will see that we fulfil our engagement; we will see that 
our faith is kept inviolate? Who could deny her right tode- 
mand of this Government a faithful, strict compliance with this 
u iderstanding? - . 

I, Mr. Speaker, would oppose the susoension of this fourth 
instalment, even if, by doing so, the funds which the Secretary 
of the Treasury informs usare necessary to carry on the Go- 
vernnent could be forthwith raised by this step. But it is evi- 
dent that the passage of this bill will not bring one dollar into 
the Treasury, at any rate for four months, if the Senate’s bill, 
fixing that period, should pass; but Į predict that it will be so 
amended as to place the first payment at more than twice as re- 
mote a period as that now proposed. , : 

We have been told by the most ingenious advocates of this 
bill, who have run the deficit up to the largest amount that 
there is against the Treasury the sum of $5,876,565, as will ap- 
pear by the following table, presented by the honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. Hamet,) in his very ingenious speech: 
Ther: wasin the Treasury onthe Ist of January, 

1837 - . Em -$5,670,137 
The money received during the first six months of 

tho yeatis - - -o t s 13,187, 82 
Tae revenue for the last half of the year will be - — 7,000,000 
- $26,837,319 
tures of the 


Making in all - oo 
These are our means for defraying the expendi 
ear. i 7 

The expenditures for the first half of the year 1837 


are - > = - - - $16.723.844 
For the last half of the year will be - : - 16,009,000 
Total expenditures for 1837 - - - - 32,733; S4 
Deduct the amount of our funds > - - 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury . - - $5,876,565 
Now, without etopping to show the fallacy of this statement, 


for it is not necessary to my purpose, I will take that gentle- 
man’s table, for argument’s sake, as correct, and supp ‘se the 
“palance against the Treasury” to be $5,876,565, and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the Jast half of this year to be as that 
gentleman has propose, $16,000,000: I ask, contd not the Exe- 
‘cutive very easily suspend the expenditure ofso much of that 
unexpended $16,000,000 as would equal the balance against the 
Treasury? In this event, there would be left to be expended in 


the latter halfof this year $10,123,425; surely quite a sufficient 
sum in times of great embarrassment.and unusual pressure. 
This administration is, as] understand, but a continuation of the 
past retrenching and reforming administration, and itseems to 
me that in their prosperous work of retrenchment they ought to 
be conten’, in this unfortunate year, with expending $26,857,279, 
which will be the sum, as is apparent from the table of the gen- 
teman from Ohis, after his “balance against the Treasury” of 
$5,876,565 shall be deducted. But again, if it be necessary 
that this administration shall conduct itsretrenchment in its own 
way; thatthe opposition shall not dot an į, or crossa Z, and that 
the precise sum of $32,733,854, as shown in the above table, be 
expended; then I would suggest (for the opposition can only 
suggest) that we might readily realize not enly the amount of 
the balance against the Treasury, but some $2,500,060 over and 
above that sum, by selling the bonds due for the sale of the Go- 
vernment stock in the late Bank of the United States. Those 
bonds are at an interest, I think, of six per cent. per annum, 
and could readily be sold at par, and would enable this Govern- 
ment to raise about. $8,000,000. Or, if this will not suit the 
administration, why do they not lack to their Treasury note 
bill, ont of which to raise funds to carry on the Government? 

They have the undoubted power tocarry this bill through; it 
proposes to issue Treasury notes to the amount of $10,000,000, 
and Ihave every confidence they will passat a very might dis 
count. 

Sir, Lam unable to assign any legitimate object, any worthy 
or patriotic motive, tothe administration, in pressing this bill, 
when at best they willnotbe able to realize a dollar by it for 
from four to eight months: I, perhaps, am too much disposed 
to suspect Executive encroachment; to suspect this administra- 
tion with a design in all its dcts to enlarge the Government pa- 
tronage and power; but if Terr at all, I would prefer it should 
be upon the side of over-vigilance, for I believe from Executive 
patronage is to be apprehended most of danger to this Go- 
vernment. 

But f remarked in the outset, as an apology for asking the 
attention of the House, that my State, and particularly my 
dis rict, had an especial interest in this bill, Kentucky 
has but. four banks: the Savings Bank the Bank of Louis- 
vill, the Northern Bank of Kentucky, and the the Bank of 
Kentucky. : 

The Savings institution is nat authorized to issue paper. The 
Bank of Louisville, by a provision ofits charter, is prohibited 
from doing any business after suspending specie payments. 
The Northern Bank of Kentncky finds its capacity to accom- 
modate the country much diminished since the revulsion; and 
the Bank of Kentucky js the principal institution upon which 
the people of Kentucky rely for banking accommodations. It 
is situated in. my district, in Louisville, the principal commer- 
cial city of the State. That city must first and most severely 
feel the paralyzing and withering effects of the overthrow of 
this institution: aud Las its representative, will not consent. to 
stand by and witness in silence powers vested in the Executive 
which will enable him to crush it at his pleasure. ` By a report 
of this bank, made on the 31st of last month; it had in its vaults 
$767.799 in specie, and had on deposite of the funds of the Gen- 
eral Government $676,710, and of funds of individual deposi- 
tors $626,269. Its other liabilities were not greater than other 
perfectly safeand solvent banks with similar means. If we 
pass this billand the other which I have already named, by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury will be authorized to 
draw from the Bank of Kentucky $676,710 in specie, the 
amount of Government deposites, there will remain in its 
vaults only $91,089 in specie, which state of things would ne- 
cessarily devolve on the bank the imperious necessity of ceas- 
ing to do business, and closing, for a time, itsconcerns. Such 
a result would produce an amount of suffering that would be 
insupportably ruinous to every interest in the whole State. 

It must he apparent to the most superficial observer, that in 
the eepreciated condition of the paper of all the banks in the 
Union, and particularly some of the Western and Southwestern 
banks, from which, sho ld this hill pass. about $9,000,000 of 
specie must be drawn in so shorta time, it will be utterly im- 
possible for them to add onc single cent to the amount of their 
specie now on hand, by collections from their debtors, as long, 
as they have any paper in circulation which is of less vajne than 
specie. For surely nothing is more certain than that the debtors 
of the banks would prefer to purchase up with their specie the 
notes ofthe banks, at adiseount, with which to pay their debts, 
to naying them offin specie. 

. Hence it results, if you impose an the banks the necessity of 
raising. through collections from their debtors, these nine mil- 
lions of dol'ars in specie, you involve both the banks and the 
people in one common ruin. With these consequences so ob- 
vious, Z am not prepared to believe any representative of the 
States whose prosperity depends upon t-e accommodation of 
these banks, especially from Kentucky, as I regret to have 
heard intimated, and one who can think for a moment of en- 
forcing these oppressive measures, by voting for the two bills 
depending before this louse. 

But gentlemen say the President will vot allow these banks 
to be broken up, and the people ruined, by enforcing the laws 
soas to withdraw the depasites in specie. Why then, 1 ask, 
are the friends of the President so anxious to give to him the 
power? Js it that he may use it as an engine with which to 
wield influence in certain States? or is it that his friends may 
say, be has the power to erush, but the will to save? Tam for 
entrustin2 him with no such power over my constituents. I 
will not consent to entrust so mighty an engine to the hands of 
any President, without the most imperious necessity; and Ido 
not. perceive that necessity. : 5 . 

Gentlemen say, the Government is without funds, and this 
bit is intended to afford means with which to enabie the Ad- 
ministration to conduct its affairs. Thistis not so: for no por- 
tion of these means can be realized for four months from the 
passage of the Senate’s other bill, if the credits in that bill 
propnsed should not he extended, and, of course, no im mediate 
relief can be derived for the Government. I defy the ingenuity 
of man to assign any sensible reason for the passage of this bili, 
extent to give to the President power. 

The Siate banks, from and after the passage of the Ceposite 
act of the 23d of June, 1836, had reason to believe that they 
would be expected, by the Federal Government, to settle with 
their respective States, the amount to which they eventually 
would be entitled under that act. Hence itis but justice that, 
in our action upon this subject, we should have reference to 
this natural and just expectation, confirmed by the fact that the 


first three instalments were paid through that medinm. If 


nothing but the sums over and above the amounts to which 
the different States would be cutitled were exacted, in reason- 
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1 able pavments, I should ¢ 

complain. A 

The Rank of Kentucky has, of Government” deposites; les 
than $200,000 môre than the amount te which the State of Kens 
tucet y is entitled. And if it be true, as-it ig evident frem.my 
showing, that the Government is to derivé no immediate aid 
from thissource, why compel the banks to pay up toike Go- 
vernment the whole amount of the deposites in specie; and 
thereby. break them, when, on.the Ist day of January, 1839, the 

Government will deposite with, perbaps, the same bani s, the 

amount to which their respective. Sfatcs would he ‘entided? 

Why not postpone, until the Ist of January, 1639; s0. much of 

the money upon Gepeostte with the banks as will be sufficient to 

pay the instalments to the States, without deranging again the 
commerce of the country, by forcing transfers at that me 
from one to another poruon of the Union? If ic is thought desi- 
rable, make the banks in the mean time pay interest at some 
just and fair rate. Then, if the banks can not spare, from the 
amount of specie they have on hand, the sums demanded by the 
Government, they can go into the market and buy it at the mar- 
ket price. which is now here, I believe, atabout 8 per cent. ač- 
vance. Toths I am not prepared to say I would object: be- 
cause I suppose such a requisition upen most of the banks 
could be met without crushing them and the people But} do 
protest mostselemnly against placing in the hands of the Presi. 
dent the terrible power with which these two bills will invest 
him. The world knows, and no ene on this whote carth 
better than Mr. Van Buren, that whe» you place the prosperity 
of an individual er a community in the power of ancther, you 
give to him possesing it, influence to an unknown extent over 
the acts of his dependant. And, sir, I dofverily believe that these 
two bills, which ought to have been included in one, and can 
only be treated as oue in their operation, aê intended in part, if 
not mainly, to enable the Executive to. bring’to bear the power 
proposed to be conferred, upon the electicnsin the Western and 
Southwestern States. I know, sir, that Thave no infallible evi. 
dence upon which to predicate this opinion; yet 1 feel authe- 
rized to infer its existence, from the uniform policy of the pre- 
sent and past administrations, ever since My, Van Buren. has 
controlled the counsels of this nation: The President never acts 
withouta motive; aod when,through his triends in this House, he 
seeks to possess himselfof power so mightyas that proposed to be 

conferred, without assigning a good and sufficient reason for it, I 

am left to infer, from the known character ofthe man, that he de- 

mands it to be exercised for the attainment of’ some important end, 

The western people, thank God, from their fortuitous position, 

have not been within the sphere of Executive patronage, to any 

great exient They are, as yet, insensible of the practical ope- 
ration of that deleterious power, except on a very limited scale. 

And I predict, Mr. Van Buren will find them more insubordi- 

nate, less tractable, than his experience elsewhere hes given 

him reason to expect. He will find there a hardy, self willed, 
though law-abiling race of men, who have bein taught to 
look to their own stout arms, and to the most fertile and prolific 
soil on earth, for the means of living, and not to Executive pa- 
tronage. They will not stand by, either indifferent or silent 
spectators to. the procedings of their Government, whilst it is 
exerting every nerve to reduce, within its own control, net 
only every branch of industry, but the political power incident 
thereto “All that they ask is the privilege of letting them pur- 
sue, in their own way, what they think best promotes their ìn- 
dividual happiness and prosperity, and not to keep ex periment- 
mg_ upon the currency, the mainspring of prosperity in every 
thriving community; se that the laboring man may have some 
data upon which to predicate a caiculation to-day, what will 
be his condition to-morrow. i 
I believed, from the first complaints against the Bank of tle 
United States in 18 0, that they proceeded from a refusal upon 
the part of that bank to become a political instrument; ard that 
all the clamor against that institution, and the efforts to put it 
down—the removal of the cepusites, etc. were intended to 
sireng hen the arm of Executive power and patronage, by first 
overthrowing that institution, aud (hen placing under the con- 
trol of the President the local and the State banks of the whole 
country. But lacknowledge } had not anticipated at Unis early 
day, so gross and undisguised an effort to place unconditionally 
in the hands of the President the fate of the whole monetary 

affairs of the country. i 

It nover once occurred to me that Congress would so coon he 
found capable, without any assignable cause, of piacing the fate 
of whole cominunities in the hands of the Executive, by giving 
him the power to deal out, destruction or preservation at his 

pleasure to the whole banking system, aud consequently, for a 
time at least, toall who are dependent upon their accommoada- 
tions. The diferent pursuits, in all well regulated Govern- 
ments, are as dependent on each other us they are necessary to 
make up a happy and prosperous community; and when, from 
the depravity or ignorance of our rulers, a stroke is aimed at 
one great interest through the currency, it will be feit hy every 
other. They exist as one indivisible whole, end must all suffer 
or prosper together. i 

The remarks of the honorable geuteman from Virginia (Mr. 
Garland) have heen to me a ject of vot a Jitte surprise. 
That gentleman is considered as she great Jeader of the Coneer- 
vatives on this floor; and 1 suppos sition upon this sub- 
ject may be considered as identical with the other Conserva- 
tives, who seem to be acting with him general In the course 
of his remarks on this bill, he siated he had never seen any cause 
to rezret the vote he gave in support of the deposite act; that he 
considered it a wise measure; and that ifithad been p eperly 
executed by the Secretary of the Trea very much of the 
difficulties under which the country is now laboring, would 
have been avoided; thal the report of (he Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to Congress at the commencensent of this session, ‘from 
which ii appears that the bill before the House is Uy, is 
to his mind as unintelligible jargon as_wes the confusion of 
tonznes atthe building of the tower of Babel; and yet, as the 
Secretary has taken upon himself to assume the res itity 
ol reconimending the measure, he would vote fer it, and iet the 
responsibility rest with the honorable Secretary. , 

1 would most respectfully invite the atlestion ofthe gentleman 
from Virginia, and his Conservative brethren, to se-exemine 
carefully the position which they, I am in charity persuaded to 
coucluce, have involumarily been compelled to take, in obedi- 
ence to that unrelenting iron rule cf party, to which, until then, 
T had hoped they had determined no longer to yield obedience. 
If genQemen are candid in the conviction that the deposi e act 
is founded in good policy, and have succeeded in convincing 
their constituents of this fact, it appears to me, if their constitu- 
ents are not widely different from mine, that they will find some 
difficulty in convincing them that the ipse disit of that same 
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Secretary, whose hostility to the passage of the -biil was.so 
déadly, is sufficientto adthorize their represcitatives to turn 
round and vote for a suspension of the fourth instalment, under 
that act... Ip drder, however; that the Whole course ofthe Se 
¢tetary of the Treasury upon the subject of the surples revenue 
and its distribution among the States may be fully understood, I 
invite the attention of this House ‘to his report made to the last 
-Congress at the commencement of its first session, at a time 
when it was the policy of his party iò make it appear that we 
should have no surplus at the end of the year 1896 to distribute 
amor g the States, under the operations of the then anticipated 
Jand bill, or some other mode of distribu.ion, Reet 
On the 8h of- December, 1835, the Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
in his regular annual report, made up and presented with all 
pessible deliberation, informed Congress that the balance in 
the Treasury, on the. last day of that month, would be 


report of his to Congress, it turned out to be $26,749,808, show- 
ing an error in this iem of his estimates of $8,702,250. 

Aa the same reportof this remarkable Secretary, he estimated 
the available means of the Treasury, for the current year of 
1836, at $37,797,598; whereas it turned out te be, as shown in 
one of his subsequent reports, $74,644,103; exhibiting an error 
of $36,846,505, . But, sir, in order to still better understand the 
real character of his official communication to Congress, and to 
enable us the better to appreciate the degrée OF authority we 
should assign to them in ur action upon this’ floor, Task the 
‘attention of the Howse first to an estimate in this same ever- 
memorable repor as to the accruing revenue from one parti: 
cular source—I mean from the public lands, m 183% He says, 
from this source we need not expett to realize more than 
$4,000,000. It so turned out that they yielded us exceeding 
$21,000,000. Also to the remarkable statement it contains, ditt 
on the first day of January, 1837, the balance in the Treasury 
would not exceed $14,500,000, whereas it exceeded $44,000,000, 
making a difference of nearly $20,900.00. 

_, Again: Ta another report of Mr. Woodbury, made within ten 
days of the expiration of the last qualter of 1835, he estimates 
the accruing revenue for that quarter at $4,950,000; when, in 
fact, it turnat out to be $11,950,009, presenting therein an error 
„of 87,000,000; and this certainly ava time when all must admit 
he did, or could have known, almost to a dollar, what wéuld ye 
the receipts of that quarter. 

Mr. Speaker, Task you, sir, and the other unwavering sup- 
porters of the past and present Administration, how do you 
account for all these egregious viistakes? J demand, in the 
name of the country, to know, of the oracles of those in power, 
what has produced those monstrous officia! errors? It will be 
answered, no doubt, that, from the remarkable character of the 
Year 186, a wild spirit of speculation of every sort brought 
into our Treasury, through the mediunr of duiivs, and the sale 
ofpubhic lands, an amount aliogethe’ greater than any could 
have anticipated: and that he has thus innocontly and unavoid 
ably been bermayed ató the error, ‘This, sir, wost be the tue 
anawer or tie Secretary has prostituted his official teton to 
utier an ollicial falsuhood, for the unworthy aiid shameful ob- 

ject of subserving low, mean, party, and seltish Purposes. 

Jno or the other must ba tru», all candid men will admit. T 
think I-can show that the former answer is not the correct one; 
and, in sapport of this opinion, L appeal to the well-kaowa fact, 
that, in the fore Pe the very session of Congress wo which 
the. Secretary o the ‘Treasury mate this memorable report, 
Mr. Ewing, Senator from Ohio, made and published, in pam- 
phiet form, a speech containing his estiowtes, and embod ying 

his Opinions, on the points npon Which Lie Secretary fell into 
such error, 

In this speech, to which I invite the attention of every mem- 
ber of the Mouse, what did Mr. Ewing say to the nation? Bid 
‘he say the avilable means of the Treasury, in dre year 1836, 
would be $36 707,593, as cud Mr. Woodbury, anil therein miss 
the trath by $35,816,505! No, uot her but he foretold that the 
available means would be but Httle. short of $77,000,000, In 
this game speech, that Senator demonstrated to t Senate, that 
although the honorable Secretary of (te reas had con- 
tended the receipts from the peblic lands in 1836 would not 
probably exceed $4,000,600, chat they would, in his opinion 
exceed $:20.000,000, bD was more than realized. And at the 
rame time he showed the fallacy of the Sec lo aMatior 

in estimating the i the T F 
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eharge af their duties; and the King does not dace 

bropunent station one in whose official character 
‘ost conidence. Tf, as was the case here at the 
commenc sress, it became a matter ot impor- 
tance to the Government of England or France to know the 
exact condition of her ‘Treasury, and, as nearly as might be 
the accraing taeans of the ‘Treasury for the current year, and 


the Mi rorFinance had sent to the King, to be laid before 
Parliame:, an estimate or the avaiable means of the current 


year, placing them at 37,79 and an Opposition member 

gotten unin kis place and denounced the repor: as delu- 
untrue, and had shown from ids calculation that one 
particular source of public revenue would exceed, by ourfold, 
the estimate of the minister, and rakie means wou! 
excee:] his estimate by $85,816,505, and thus show that the e 
mate of the mini jlenlated and designed to defeat a 
great and impor measure; and the eschuiates of 
that Opposition member should be literally reaiized: Task, it 
the King of either of those countries would dare continue in 
piace such a minister? No, sir, he would not dare do it; he 
would feel as he shouid feel, that he would have justly jeopard- 
ed his neck by such a course, ` 


j 
| 
$18,047,558; whereas, as añerwarda admitted by a subsequent- 


, But, add to this, that this minister, by his bungling financier 
ing, by his miserable tinkering with. the currency of the coun 

ty, had beggared tehs.of thousands of the best citizens of the 
nation, and produced a revulsion which diminished ‘the vaiue 
of the ‘property in she couatry $500,000,0c0: can any member 
contend that in cither of those monarchies, or any where else 
where civil-liberty is appreciated, such enormities would be 
submitted to? oy ay y 

. The honorable gentleman from. Ohio, (Mr, Hamer,) who 1 
justly considered the champion’ of the administration in all fhè 
contests upon this foor, commeneed his speech, which I knew, 
when he rose, was tò embouy, at length, á delence of the 
general policy of this. called session, by expressing Ins deep 
yegiet at feeling called on to participate in the discussion of 
this bil, and his great preferente “to action rather than de- 
Date.”?. The new members doubtlessly thotight we sliould have 
from the gentleman a few pertinent remarks. and that then he 
would. resume his seat. And the people who shail read his 


speech when it makes its appearance, will also be prepared to © 


conclude that the honcrable member arose without any, inten- 
tion of delivering a regular speech, and was involuntarily led 
on by the engrossing character of his subject, to prowadl his 
remarks to.upwat's of three hours it, length. Such, however, 
Ra had served with that gentleman heretofore, knew well the 
relation he bore to his-party, and the character of the speech 
he was to deliver, and the. great length of time he Would 
likely occupy, from the dmple preparation ke had been making 
for rh past, in taking notes upon such as have opposed 
this bill. * 

The. gentleman complains thatthe opposition, instead of 
proceeding to support the administratio# in providing remedies 
for what he admits to be a very important crisis In the affairs 
of the nation, is disposed to Stop and inguire, who produced all 
this distress. which now pervades every class of the commu- 
nity? to which of the two parties in this country is it justly 
chargeable? : 

Now, sir, I think it would be any thing other than difficult 
to show that, after having been called vogether at this eX:va 
session by the President, to adiminjster relief co the diseased 
condition of the hodw poliit, it becomes us most thorough!y 
and deliberately to inform oursclves of the nature of this dis- 
order, and of the cause that produced it, in order that the cause 
may, if possib‘e, be removed, when, and not till then, will the 
disease cease to exist. The physician who would attempt to 
administer to a diseased patient, without ting every e€pedicnt 
within his power to ascertain the nature and find out the cause 
of the disease, particulariy when itis of so extraordinary a 
nature a to threaten sudden dissolution, would be justly de- 
hominated a quack, and consigned to. ineffahie disgrace for 
having wantonly sported with the: health and life of his pa- 
tient. If such would be the fate of the physician, for so gross 
a departure from the sclentiBe tiirsa of his profersion, Lask, 
what angi to Bo the fare of the Teades of the administration, 
Wie recklessly propose to adnYnister to the present disordered, 
deranged condition of the currency, when every interest in it is 


cause, of thé diséase, and the prohable consequesces of the 
remedy? 


Previcusty to 1789, before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, there existed no power in the States of the Confedera- 
cy to establish one currency for them all. Each State had its 
own banks, and then, as well as now, it was known that the 
price of property in the respective States kere a very close and 
intimate connection with the améunt of its enrrency, Hence 
there was anchvious and overruling incentive sready to en 
Ae paper currency of the several States, The paper of 
whilst at par at home. was under par iA the Pats of 
nefghbor, Out of these causes grew great inconve- 

hevomplexity, and a word of trouble in conduct- 
2 comimerce between the Steres. This wa 
the Rintes as a 
nity of m 
thar day o 
poweriul of 
strument, 
of the existen 
t, and 
ras heen 

In Jess tl 
stitution, wt 
iic lfe, the United St 


the causes 


Co 


upon the thesire of pub- 
3 Bank wes chartered, ard General 
ashington, then President, ppproved and signed the charter, 
rthe most mature deliberation and conenlation with his 
ic and enlightened cabinet was intended to furzi 
ars of its existence, t 
currency the workl had ever kasowa. Hs notes, whetker 
issued in New Orleans er Boston: were preferab'e to epecie at 
any point m the Uni, n, because it never had, and the country 
y zog it never would fail to redeem its notes in specie; and 
ian sxpeetation they were never disappointed. E 
During ihe existence of the charter of the first bank, from 
1791 to ISH, none of the loca} banks ever were enabled to af ord 
a currency equal to that furnished by the Bark uf the United 
States. Fhe cause of this was abvieus to every intelligent 
person who looked into the subject. The existence of that 
facteivesto that bank powers that no other bank im the coun- 
try had or could have. 
its branches, facilides in affording excha ge, v 
banks could hare, And, asa consequence, its 
more valnabie than that of any other B 


hich no other 
stock became 
aw 
Hu had stock 
banks. Ard 
believed that 


‘ owe € believed. that 
Congress had no constitutional power to grant a charter to any 


Tt had. throrgh the instrumentality of | 
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such insti:ution. So tbat, by the expiration of the first char- 
ter, in 1811, there was found a majority against the recharter of 
that instigition... Some of the opponents of the rechanter of that 
bank, in 1811, belibved, ör Drofesshll to beltare,. that, we th 
had teo.much paper money for the good of tiie Coun à 
that, by- refusing a charter to.thathank, the country would, to 
the-extent of its circulation, kave the amount of paper.circtla. 
tion diminished.: But those who had: given that subject nios 

attention, and. best understood the natural operation of the 
causes that regulated such mauers, were well satisfied that ‘the 
exact converse of that state-of things would necessarily grow 
oiit of a failüre to-récharter.thai bank. "They saw and predicted 
at the time, that, as $00n as the nation got to helieve thè Bnied 
States Bank was not lo he rechartered, ox another substituted in 
its place, the same causes would be brought into acuon which 
had produéed ‘over-iseués, and necessarily depreciation of the 
paper currency in the different Staths, préviously 0, the a dop; 
tion of the Federal Constitution. And they, during the debats 
on the proposition, in 1811, {0 recharter the bank, predicted 
that its failure would, instead of diminishing the. paper circul- 
tion in the country, produce, necessarily, a great increase in its 
amount; and that there would be no limit to this inevitable 
tendency to increase, until it would produce such a plethora in 
the circulation, as, to result in a cérta:n and universal explosion, 
jence sooli verified all these predictions. A3 soon vss 
rter was refused hy Congress in 1813; the mania for loéai 
and State banks forthwith sprang up ; and between that period 
and 1816, when the bank was rechartered, the number of banks 
hail increased from 88, with an aggregate capital ef $42,610,000, 
to 246, whose aggregate capital was $09,822,422, In the interval 
between 161) and. 1816, the inér:ase in the numbet of banks 
was 158, and the increase of bank capital, in that short space 


‘of five years; was $47.212,422 ; whereas, for the ten years im- 


mediately preceding 1811, the number of benks had increased 
from 32, with a capital of. $23,550,000, to the »umber before 
stated, of 83, with $42,610,000 of cxpital—making an increase in 
these ten years in the banking capital of $19.060,000. Upon 
the recharter of the United Stated Benk in 1615, however, au 
iminédiate check Was given to this mania for banking, and 
from that period up to the year 1880, the number of banks has 
only increased from. 246, with a capital of 889.522, S28 
with a capital of $111,192,268. showing ih this period af font 
teen years an inctease of EB in the number of banks, abd 
$21,369,846 only in the amount of the banking capital of inë 
country. i g <u: 

In 1830, however, this institution, whick had, during its whole 
existeuce, exercised so wholesome an influence over that most 
ungovernable disposition to over:burking, and blessed the 
whole country. with the best and most uniform currency that 
has ever been Known, incurred the displeasure of him whose 
hatred for the last eight years’ has beén certain deatli to every 
institution in the laud, and feh powerless and lifeless at his 
feet. From that ume up to the departure of this man from 
ofice, (I can not say from power, for be is known and felt by 
every informed citizen yet to -be all-powerful,) embracing a 

eriod of seven yeas, the increase of banks was from “329 to 

23, ahd of hank capital from. $111,192,268 to. $378,421,168, 

he increase in the last year of Ins administration, ih the year 
1836, in the unmber of banks, was 266, and in the amount cf 
bank capital, $164,545,873. From which iv appears, in this 
short period ef seven years, the number of banks have been 
increased nearly threefold, and the amount of bank capital 
more than threefold. ‘The statistics which F have submitted 
arè taken from an official report of Mr. Woodbury, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which are thrown into a table exhibitin 
the increas in thë nümbër of Sanks and banking capital fra 
1792 to 1887. oes p . 


Years. Banks, Capital. 

1792 - a E e siks +... $8,935,000, 

1601 : 32 2 <. 28,560,000 

1805 + - 75 - o =, 40;493,000 

1811 : - 88 ” - 42,610,000. 

4815 + - illegible - + 82,259,590 

3816 . . 246 < < 89,322, 422 

1820 3 + illegible $ + 102,210,611 

. 18d < . a + + 111,192,208 

iS 1834 . - -506 ` + 170.128,7F3 

5 1835 ‘ - 678 i z = 193 584,361 
iry= 1656  : o i B89 3 + 216,875,295 : 

re 8y ioo BB : + 373,421,168 


These consequences flowed from no unknown of mysterious 
cause, but as the natural and unavoidable resultofgiven causos. 
They arose from that which ever has been, and ever will be, 
the case with the State Governments—an irresistible prepen sity 
ed by some suificient counrerba- 
Over-banking always has, and ever will) pros 
n for specnlation, over-tracing, and all its endless 
train of evils, which invariably have resulted in a. ruinous res 
ulsion, as is sech at present ih this country. 

The currency. the circulation, isto tlie body politic what tLe 
biood, the circulation, is to the animal system; let an ifrepara- 
ble derangement take place in the one or the other, and t 
body must dwindle, decay, and soon perish. Once satisfy a 
community that its Government is incapable of regulating and 
controlling its currency, vpon which so much ef the valxe of 
property depends, and all, regularity in every interest, and I 
guaranty you will find ihat community disposed to try ehother 
form of Government, which can sectite to its people some sei 
ued, uniform, and stable mediuni, through which commodities 
can be exchanged, and the business of the country transacted. 
The principal return which a people expeet inexchange for 
the restraints imposed upon them by civilize ely, by regu- 
lar Ge ment, is a steady, permanent, uniform pol 
asound currency, by which the necessary aad. proper in 
tives to industry and enterprise are encouraged; by which tho 
industrious parent can rely with confidence upon having 
secured to him the rewards of his lahor, with which to reise, 
educate, andadvance his offspring. No civilized, enlightened, 
industrious, and enterprising people like ours, ever will con- 
sent to. live under a. form of Government that is so unstable, 
uxsettled, and ‘imbecile, as not to afford them the great and pa- 
ramount objects of government. The fickle, vaciliating policy 
of this and the past administration, by which ell regularity in 
the price of property, all certainty in the reward of iabër, ad 
all confidence.in any regular agd settled policy of, the country, 
are destroyed, may be borne with tor a while. Yes. it will be 
borne. with as long as there is any reasonable hope of reform; 
byt when all hope of this is lost, the time wilt. have arrived, 
when the people, in the majesty of their strength, will demand 
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and procure for themselves such form of Government äs will | 


secure te inem these great and indispensable obiects, 

we have lived for forty-eight years under the Federal Con- 
‘stitation, and for torty years of that time we have had a Uni- 
ted States Bank, which furnished to the nation the best, sound- 
est and most uniform curtency that has ever existed. There 
has been no period of the forty years’ continuance of that bank, 
whea its paper haw not been better, and furnished a more uni- 

` orm currency, than gold or silver itself. Forv the paper of the 
xaother bank, or any of its branches, wasalways equal tospecie 
alay point in the Union, as remote soever as it might be fram 
the bank that issued it; not that one branch was bound. to re 
deem the paper ofthe others, but because it was always banka- 
ble paper at any pointin the Union, without regard to the place 
of its:issue.. And, in the next place, it was more convenient for 
transportation, so that ifa merchantin Lexington or Cincinnati 
had 350,000 10 specie, whish he desired to pay over to his credi- 
tor in New York or Philadelphia, he would consider his specie 
ene or a half per cent less valuable at his heme than in one of 
shose Eastern cities; that is, he would have to give $250 if ex 
change Was at.a haif per cent. or $500 ifat,oae per cent. i order 
to geta draft upon one of these cities; but 1fhe has the paper on 
the United States Bank, and he can not get a draftat par, he 
only has to bundle his money. up, piace it in his pocket, and 
convey it himself to ivsdestinauon, without its being known by 
asingle soul. This thing has been done over. and over again, 
with the most perfect conveniense; hence, United States paper 
has ever been more valuable, and more uniformly ofthe same 
value at different places, than silver or gold. 

Or instance another case: a horse drover in Kentucky, who 
zarries a hundred. horses te South Carolina, and sells them, say 
tot $15,000 in specie, eould notget his meta! back home with- 
‘out a wagon and tean; hence he would prefer to buy a check 
on Kentucky atone per cent, and thereby lose. $150, to the 
trouble, expense, aud risk of hauling home his specie; but if he 
should receive his pay in. paper upon the Bank of use United 
tates, he would just procure thirty notes of five hundre.! dol- 
fare each, and bring home, perhaps in his watch pocket, his 
$16,000. "Who can, with any knowledge of the business of the 
country, deny then that the Wnited States Bank furnished .a pa- 
por circulation better and. more uniform than gold or silver it- 
wolf, Theo for forty years this growing, prosperous Republic 
has veen blessed with ihe best curreùcy upon earth, and, in the 
tse of it, has advanced with unparalleled rapidity to wealth, 
gréatneas, and happiress. What, however, has been the history 
of the other eight years, during which we had no United States 
Bank? It is. one Continued séene of confusion and distraction in 
the monetary operations ofthe country, and, consequently, fre- 
quent, sudden, and ruincus revulsions in the business of the 
whole country, involving in one cemmon, indiscriminate mass 
of ruin whole communities of our best and most enterprising 
and industrious citizens, For, however predenta man may be, 
he may have aneighbor less able lo withstand the manya for 
money-making, in umes of extravagant enterprise aad specu 
lation, whom ‘he can not refuse when asked t» endorse for him, 
and who kèts disappointed in his just calculations, and is hurled 
with his ianocent neighbor from aMuence and happiness to po- 

-verty and wretchedness, ‘In the four years that succeeded the 
refusal to rectiartor the United States Bank in 181), the table 


_which I read shows how rapidly the increase of paper money 
progressed. The history ot the last two of the five years men- 
‘tioned exhibited almost the whole country invo!ved in bank- 
‘ynptey and ruin. . The banks in 1815 and 1815, with perhapsthe 
singlé exception of those in Massachusetts, suspended specie 

ayihents, and their paper forthwith depreciated greatly be- 


OW Pare. R 

In Baltimore and this place, the paper of the local banis was 
twenty-five per cent. below par. ‘The paper of the loca! banks 
in all the other States was at different rates of depreciation. 
Still the customs and dues of the Government were collected in 
the paper currency of the diferent States, ail differing with 
each other in value. So that the importer of goods here or in 
Baltimore. paid one-fourth less of duties on their Imporiations 
han the importers of the same articles in Boston. Thus did 
the amount of duties paid at the different ports depend on the 

depreciation of the.paper money in that particular State. - 
his was an inequality growing out of the deranged state of 
the currency, which was sò perfectly insupportable that, with- 
out a remedy, it would have produced a dissolntion of iie 
Union ; for the operation of things wasso, that the Constitution, 
both in letter and spirit, was outraged and violated in the most 
palpable manner. Those provistons which require that taxa- 
tion shall be uniform, and that no port shall have privileges not 
cemmoen to all, were a dead letter, and all men, of all parties, 
admitted the evil was insupportable, and must be remedied. 
The commerce between the States wae so crippled up as almost 
to Be annihilated. No evils of this sort hadexisted from 1791 
till after 1801, when a recharter was refused to the United 
States Bank; the absence of which, it was generally admitted, 
produced this swarm of lecal banks, which first fi oded the 
whole jand with spnrious, depreciated paper money, and 
finally ended in the convulsion of 1815 and 18:6. There existed 
then, as is the case now, but one remedy. for tbe disorder of the 
currency, and that isa United States Bank It was then, as it 
is now, known that a cause for the deranged and ruined condi- 
tion of the currency existed: and it was then thought by all to 


be the duty of every statesman fully to examine into the matter, | 


to ferret out the cause, place it before the country, and let the 
responsibility of it rest where it belonged. There was found 
no one then upon the floor of Congress who sbjected to finding 
out the cause of the cmbarrassments then existing, in order to 
temovethem. No one could then be found who ventured to 


reproach others for professing to he unable to use means to re- . 
t 


move the cause of great and heavy evils, before that cause was 


ascertained. A 
Tn 1816, it was believed that the absence of a United States 
Bank produced the embarrassments; to remove them, the 
czuse was removed. A United States Bank was rechartered ; 
and in less than one year from that date almost all the banks in 
the Union which did not finally fall from gross mismanagement 
or fraud, recommenced specie payments. Thus, with the re 
moval of the cause, its effects also disappeared. I believe simi- 
lar tesults would occur if we could get the whole truth before 
the country. and the oeople could see the cause of the present 
revulsion.. The great body of the people are honest, and they 
- need but to see what is right to doit. Hencearisesthe aversion 
‘of the gentleman from Ohio ta have the true causes of our em. 
barrassipents placed in bold relief before the-country. 
Now, if the fends of the administration. would admit, what 
I am sure they must believe, that our embarrassments have 
grew out of the downfall of the United States Bank, and join 
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those who have always been in favor of that institution in now 
chartering another upon similar principles, the. oppositicn 
would desire to say no more on the subject of the crisis and its 
causes than would be necessary to place that mater fairly be- 
fore the country, So'that the people may fully understand who 
are the authors of our present embarrassments. But they re- 
fuse to adinit themselves the authors of our troubles, and say it 


is the upposition that has brought them upon us; and then re- ` 


proach the members of the opposition for disproving this most 
extraordinary charge. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that the commercial embar- 
rassmeats that now convulse ihis country have overrun Eng- 
gland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, the East Indies, 
and the Empire of China; and then emphatically asks, if it is 
possible that any sensible man can believe that the removal of 
the Government deposites from the Bank of the United States 
to the State banks has convulsed three-quarters of the globe? 
Ihave not heard any man, here or elsewhere, pretend to. say 
that the present disasters that overspread even this country 
are attributable to the removal of the deposites; and must be 
permitted to say, that the assumption of the honorable gentle- 
man is unauthorized; that he has drawn upon his fancy, in 
asserting that any such position has been taken by the opposi- 
tion; and of such assumption is the greater part of his very 
long speech constituted. 

Bat of all the unauthorized assumptions which the honora- 
ble member has seen proper to make, the most supremely 
ridiculous is that of attributing to the opposition the promulga- 
tion of the opinion, that all the embarrassments which he hes 
chosen to assert’ do row exist in China, Turkey, etcetc. 
are owing to the removal of the deposites from the United 


' States Bank. 


But, sir, Itake issue with the gentleman upon the question 
of fact as to the existence of convulsions in England, or any of 
the countries which be has named, similar to, or comparable 
with, those which we find prevailing in this country. And 1 
now invite him to rise in his place, and point me to the 
authority upon which Fe has predicated his assumptions. 

leis partectly astounding to hear with what unmixed effron- 
tery it has been asséricd since the revulsion, by the friends of 
this admiuistration, from the President himself down to the 
most degraded tool of his party, that, in proporiion to the 
entire amount of the paper circulation of England and the 
Uuited States, its augmentation, in the lastthree years, has been 
as great there an here; and that it begat the same spirit for 
speculation and over-trading in that country as in this, and, as 
a consequence thereof, that both ceuntries have been alike 
involved in similar difficulties. 

Now, sir, as to the general charge that monetary affairs are 
as much deranged and as difficult in Bugland as here, I appeal 
to the known fact, admitted by the gentleman from Ohio in his 
speech in support of this bill, that specie may be borrowed in 
any quantity at three per cent. in England, whist all know that 
it can not be borrowed at four times that rate in this country. 
Indeed, sir, such a ‘thing as negotiating à loan of specie is not 
thought of here; for if an individual has specie on hand-here, 
he never thinks of loaning it, but proceeds to sell it at eight per 


cent. advance for paper money; and then, if he chooses, loans: 


the paper money at six per cent. making an interest of four- 
teen per cent. on spécie here, when it is worth but three, as 
has been shown, in England. 

A distinguished Senator from Georgia, in a speech delivered 
in the other end of this building but a few days since, showed, 
from official documents from England, that the augmentation 
of paper circulation there, since the commencement of 1°34, 
was only one anda half per cent. upon the entire paper cur- 
rency of that kingdom; whilst the proportional increase in 
this country, within the same period, is exceeding sixty times 
asgreat. No Senator pretended to controvert the accuracy of 
his statements, nor has a contradicticn emanated from any 
respectable source, so far as I have observed, 

When a sudden reverse overtakes this country, under which 
its trade and commerce dwindle away, and iis whole energies 
are literally paralyzed, as is the case now, ii will, toa greater 
or less extent, be felt by. al! the countries with which we have 
extensive commerce and intimate connection. Then, whilst I 
admit that some slight embarrassments have existed in Evg- 
land, growing, in some degree; out of the intimate commercial 
connecticus between that country and this, I ceny that they 
in any thing like so great a degree, there as here. 
the gentleman from Ohio says the causes of our embar- 
rassments are widely different from thase to which the opposi- 
tion have attributed to them; and adds, that they are to be 
found in "the over-trading, speculations, and extravagance of 
the times;’’ and that they have prevailed alike all over the civi- 
tized world. To the latter part of his assumption, I hare re- 
pled. Now, astoour difficulties having principally grown out 
of a spirit of sveculation, over-trading, and extravagance, I 
very readily admit his correct in the abstract; but that these 
causes took their origin, and grew out of a still deeper cause— 
the downfall of the United States Bank, I think is unquesiion- 
able; and, in that event, the whole responsibility of the present 
embarrassments rests with the administration. bid not every 
statesman who spoke in favor of arecharter of that bank, y 
dict that its overthrow would necessarily produce a swarm of 
local State banks, that would flond the whoie country with their 
paper, as they did from ISL to 1816? that this increase of cur 
circulating medium would, by increasing the facilities of get- 
ting accommodations from the banks, necessarily produce a 
mania for speculation, and, as a necessary consequence, great 
extravagance and profusion in aliciassesofthe community? Tt 
was no supernatural power by which the advocates of a bank 
were enabled io foresce and predict these consequences; to do 
this, they need but understand the history oftheir own Govern- 
ment, the then condition of the country, and the natural cpera- 
tion of certain causes ‘hat are inherent in the constitution of 
man. They saw many of the States without any other bank 
than the branches of the United States Bank, as was the case 
with Kentucky. They knew th upon the downfall of the 
Bank of the United States, each State would perceive the neces- 
sity of making banks of its own, that would furnish, for itsown 
purposes, a currency preferable to the paper of the local banks 
afthe adjoining States. According to the prediction, as soon as 
the fall of the United States Bank was understood to be settled, 
we saw this work of manufac'nring new banks commence and 
progress with the speed set forin in the table which I have 
read. Per 

The gentleman says. we have no more constitutional power, 
and that it is not more our duty to regulate the Currency, with 
a view of rendering it uniform, and to regulate and cheapen ex- 
changes, than we have to transport the produce orstock ef one 


portion of the Union to the other. And then He emphatically 
asks, “What is money?” and answers the question by asking 
© Js it any thing but property?” * Thus, by this short process, 
he satisties his own mind that meaey is property; and that it is 
as much the duty of Government ‘to. furnish the means.-of 
transporting property, as money, ftom poiat to point. Wow, 
after the Herculean work of improving hecurrency and cheap- 
ening exchanges, so succcssfully accomplished by that. chief, 
who, last spring, in his Farewell: Address, could not: refrain 
from congratulating the country upon the sueceasful and-gleri- 
ous accomplishment uf this wise and ‘patriotie undertaking of 
his, Jittle did I expect to bear one of the great plilars of that 
brilliant administration, at this early day, get up and denounce 
the whole scheme as unconstitudonal and unworthy of Gon- 
gress. Ido not intend here to submit any argument upon the 
constitutionality, either of the Bank of the United Statés, or 
upon the subject of its being the duty of Congress to, furnish a 
sound and uniform curreucy; ime. aud circumstances fornd 
such aconrse now. For I consider, if weight of authority ever 
can settie any question, the constitutionality of that bank is well 
settled, and, as to its utility, it can net be denied by any one, 
who has any regard for his own veracity, or for the common 
decencies of life. Oe 

Į will take occasion here to remark, however, that whilst I 
now am; and have ever been, 20 advocate of a United States 
Bank, I differ widely with some of my political friends, in be- 
liéving we ought to charter a great mammoih institution, with 
capita enough to supply the whole currency of the country, 
and to supersede the necessity of State banks, I beheve in 
banking, as in every other branch of business, there. ought to 
be competition, and, for one, I should regret to gee .the:whole 
banking facilities of the country within the control of any: one 
corporation. Whilst, thea, I advocate a United. States Bank 
with a Jimited captal, guarded with proper’ restrictions, Lam 
also in favor of a reasonable proportion of State banks. Ibe- 
lieve them both useful and neveesary to the sound, safe, and 
healthy operations of the business of this country. 

The gentleman from Ohio, with much apparent surprise, 
wok occasion to say that the opponents of the administrsuen 
even contended that the measures presented hy the administration: 
at this seasion will extend no permanent and substantial relief 
to the country, and very emphaticaliy asks whether any are 
prepared to deny that this bill, which proposes to extend a 
credit of four, six, and nine months to the deposite banks, is not 
a measure of permanent and substantial relief? Whether these 
banks would not, by this indulgence, be enabled to exiend the 
necessary relies tothe country? 

It is very rarely, of late, that Tam astonished at any thing I 
hear advanced inthis House. But I must acknowledge I was 
perfectly astonished wiin I heayd the honorable member, 
coming.as he deog from the West, and understanding, as he 
must, the on of that country and the banks, utter this 
remarkatie nent, They must have upon depoeite same 
$9,000, 00.07 this money. To draw this vast sum of specie 
from these Western and Southern banks,in the. short apace of 


But ke declines uing such languag id adds, * Tt be- 
o the opposition vocabulary.” Tn re o all this, Iwill 
sot myself by saying that I think the gentleman deserves 
ut as mach ere or his ingenuity, iù avoiding the use of 
ds his political opponents, as for the profound 
statesmanship shown in contending that a party m a decided 
minority ia both Houses of Congress, with the President op- 
nosed 10 thes, is deserving of such language for nét bribging 
forward measures of relief. The epposition, at the con:mence- 
mont of this sess wuntry that 
powerless; that y ui. majoritir 
Houses, and were responsible to the country for m 
relief, But the members of the opposition have not cist 
‘Tesars or as to 
and 


the: 


opposition is prepared for both upon any measures ihe: dai 
nistralion have or may bring forward. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio, who has been mosto 
viously fixed on by his party to deliver the defence of the 
stration against the assaults which have heen made upon 
session. has chosen to cenomirate, and I davit 
the m of thin gestin com: ponent 

s € has as such ires'ed of them in 


peech. il, ag it seems no opposition member 
will foliow me in the debate, proceed to respond to some of his 
arguments upon the other branches of this system. 
He says: “The distress of which we hoar so much is exagge- 
only among particular classes of the commu- 
ot reached the great mass ofthe people.” Whether 
the dis has heon exaggerated or not, is a mere matter of 
epinion. think ichae not; and I think it has reaches every 
class of the cormmunity. The sudden revulsion which has over- 
taken the country so astounded every person, that the whole 
people, with one accord, all over the Union, seemed to velieve, 
and no doubt correctly, that the only way in which the credit of 
the country could be sustained was for cvery one to rally io the 
rezene, ang offer upon the altar of his country’s geod a pertion 
of his constirational rights—ihe privilege of demaniling specie 
for his dues; and thus has the shock been borne so far; but for 
this, no one could contemplate the extent of ruin which must 


have ensued. . s $ 
Indeed, sir, as far as my acquaintance went, it was admiiteg 
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Vy every body that the debts of the country could not be collec 
edinspecie. There has been in the West literally none in ci 
culation since the suspension. The little that was there ceased 
to circulate, was bought up asa commodity, and transported to 
the Atlaatic cities. Itseemed to be agreed, às if by common 
consent, by every person, as far as ray observation went, that 
where the payments of debts were demanded, specie was nat to 
be exacted, and that ifcreditors claimed to exercise their consti- 
tational right in demanding specie, the whole business of the 
country must cease, and society resolve into its original ele- 
ments, and its members protect their property and possessions 
by physical force, until some relief could be afforded. i enter- 
tain not a doubt that, if the debts ef the ċoantry were now gene- 
rally sued for and demanded in specie, you would find the offi- 
cers unable to enforce the law,and the Dest citizens resisting its 
execution, 

The Coustitution, which guaranties to every creditor the right 
to demand his debt in specie, has been, in the West, froin the 
suspension till now, viraally and practically abrogated, because 
of the physical inab lity of ‘the country to furnish the ecnatita- 
tional medium. This matter is spoken ef and understood by 
every man ia the land, and it is teaching and affecting every in- 
terešt in society, This Government, we are told by the admi- 
nistration, can not gel on for ten days without rélief The 
whole people are conducting their affairs, aot in reference to 


the Constitution and laws, but independent of Doth; yet we are > 


told that our difficulties have not reached 
the people.” f 

The gentleman says the foreign debt, of which we Kear so 
much, is not the debt of the nation, nor ofthe gteat mass of the 
people, but of the wealthy merchantz, Who have inundated this 
country with foreign goods, and Who, as a class, have ever been 
veual and destituis ef patriotism; who involved usin the late 
war, and then threw every impediment in the way. of its siiċ- 
cessful prosecution, and therefore deserve ño particular favor 
framGovernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here the representative of merchants; 
and iff was not, aaa member of the American Congress | trast 
Tshould never be soinsensible to that justice wh is due to 
every Class of the community, of whom it may suit the pur- 
poges or tastes of gentlemen here te speak disparagingly, to re- 
main silent when such sweeping, unjust denunciations are aim- 
ed atso usefuland worthy a class. Sir, I feel very little like re. 
attaining myself within those bounds which jarlfainentary 
usage requires in responding to this extraordinary denunciation. 
‘The rules of this House, respect fer myself and the place 1 fill, 
will not allow me to employ Jangaage that would ademiately 
convey what, under other circumstances, Ushouid feet inclined 
tosay. Imust, however, be allowed to remark tat, according 
to my taste, which 1 would by no meds set np as a test for 
others, I should feel myself Yrworthy of the seat 1 hold here, 
ICI was capable of perpetrating in my place such cruel injustice 
tawards so valuable, so estimable a class, as every gentleman 
knows the merchanis of this country consiitute. “fe sornetimes 
happens that the most erroneous estimates are formed of parti- 
cular classes and communities by those who have never found 
their way into the better drdors of those classes end commu- 
nities, 

The merčhħant is nothing more than an agent or factor of the 
produter, the instrament by which our products are carried 
abroad, and exchanged forsuch foreign commodities as Wwe Seed; 

e is ag Necessary and as useful a constituent påri òf soviety as 
is the producer ov laborer; and you cannot Mast his prosperity 

“without sweeping With it the prosperity Of the community with 
which heis connected. Itis tee, the importing merchant owes 
directly our foreign debt; but the merchant to whom he has sold 
his imported goods owes him, andthe consumer who has bought 
of the retail Merchant owes him; so that the foreign debt is at 
tast owing by the whole consuming population, the great Mass 
ofthe poopie, “hey have to pay it, hey are willing and 
pay it, if this Government will suSer them to havea surrency, 
trough the medium of which thety sùrptùs products can get to 
market without their Josing from ten to twenty-five percent. > 

The people of all the States owe their proportion of this debt, 

an l they can only pay toby selling their producis for the 

money, with which to pay the merchants from whom they 
bought their goods. ‘Tue tarmersof tue Western and North- 

Western Stites depend upon the flour, the pork, the beef, the 

mules, and the horses, which they send to the great staple 

States of the South asd Soudhwes!, out of which tor 

money to iquidate their part of this debt. Our produse or 
stock, when sent to a southern State, vay Miscissippi, is sold for 
the currency of that State, which is inconvertibie; itis brought 
bome, and sold for specie, o¢ the local circulation, with which 
to pay the merchanis, at a discount or loss of from 20 to 25 per 
cent, Thus a fourth of iheir gross sales are lost: outofthe re- 
maining three-fourths they have to sapply their nities, and 
appropriate what Jitlle balance remains toward paying their 
proportion of this foreiga debr s if this Government had 

Deen inthe ha nf merchants, you woukl never have scen 

your currency Ii Hs present condition, and our people ground 

Anty the dust as they now are. The merchants need no eulosy 

from me. stand here the eulogist of no S, but asthe de- 

Tender of tho very name is the best passport which onr 

a every forcigniand where this Govern- 

Į wili not so day forget what i l 

uten compari 

ing dema ay, whom 
siation, OF which they avail themselves 
ndor those with whom they are not Worthy to 


“the great mags of 


moat is know 
cuantsof thi 
and the uck 
fYortume 
totralacsa 
be compared. 
Bat let us proceed, and examine further into what has been 
denominated by the member iram Ohio as miserable, fal 
newspape „upon the subject of two currencies, on. 

the Governmeit, arl the other for the people. f 
Js itne: known to all that, in consequence of the der 
siate of the the people receive their debts and transact 
their daz in the paper money of the country, and 
tha‘, othe e, the regular business of the country could not 
coatue a sugde day? And yet no gentleman who has any 
self-respect can deny that the officers af this overnment, who 
draw high salaries, ave paid ont of yonr Treasury in specie; 
whilst your poor day-laborers, the soldiers whe fight your 
battles, and the vid*pensioner, who has spent the days of his 
youth. and worn out his constitution, in & ng for that liberty 
which our f mitted us, have to receive their pay in 
paper, € in the doilar less valnable than specia, 
Insiances have cecurred under my own observation, which 
should make this administration blush, if it was not insensible 
toshame, 
„But the other day I went, witha colleague anda friend ef the 


able to° 


e the - 


administration, to somg of the public offices, ta attend ta some 
business for His Constitdenis; he gota check to the “ Bankof 
the Metropolis” for some R money of å revolutionary 
soldier, which hie båd tö řečeive in papèr, whilst he and I, and 
you, sit, are paid in gold and silver. That gentleman was struck 
with the enormity of such a-state of things, and couldnot for- 
bear to remark upon its hardship and injustice. 

in a few days afterwards, in passing by some day-laborers 
employed by the Governmeny, either Lr the gentieman with, 
me, asked what sort of currency they were paid in; to which one 
who bore the appearance of a brave, hardy soldier, remarked: 
“Incity paper,” aad that he was glad to get it; for it was much bet- 
ter than the paper in which he had been paid off for his serrvices 
whilst in our army, marching in search of our southern Indians; 
that he had drawn from this Government $200 in Southern bank 
paper, for his servicesin the army, Which, ttpon his return to 
his home in this city, he had to shave off ata loss of twenty 
centa to thë délar, amounting in all to the sum of forty dollars 
—n0 inconsiderable Joss for a common.soldier out of his daily 
wages. Upon the other hand, å metiber of Congress from 
Mississippi, Louisiana; dr Arkansas, wha draws about $2,000 
for milekvs, gets his pay in specie, can sell that specie upon his 
arrival here at eight and -a half per cent, advance, making 
$170 of profit; and then, if he choose, he could bry, with the 
paper currency of this place Southern papet, as | have utider 
stood, at a discount of twenty per céui. by which he could rea- 
lize about #400 nore, making in all the sum of $570 by this 
shaving operation, growing ont. of the better currency with 
which this administration has blessed the country. There are 


members, too, ftom the North who will realize enough by shav- | 


ing off their mileage and pay to defray thelr eXpenses from the 
time they left thei Homes until their return. 1 do.not mention 
this by way of disparaging those whohave sold,their specie; 
it constitutes no portion of Our circulation}, it is itv 
and is bought and sold, accordingly. . The Secretary gave 
notice, through thé public prints, that he had the specie on 
ith which to pay the members of Congre: They felt, 


band w 
that if the specic was to be paid out to the President and his 
Wag no reesoh, When asked 


Secretaries, and their friends, the 
by the Secretary whether thet prelerred specie to paper, why 
they should not speak the truth. At first E could not under- 
stan! Why members af Congress were offered a-choice between 
specie and paper; but when I recollect that the President, hase 
salary is $25,000 per year, and the Seevelary of the Treasury, 
whose pay is 810A per Year, were the persons who had the 
making oF these offers, and that the one would draw about 
$500, and the other about 25 per year more, if paid in specie, 
than if they were paid in paper, my difficulty was removed. 
Perhaps the administration thought the respogsibility of pay- 
ing themselves in specie would be lightsned By chfowing ‘it 
partly on Congress, But thers it cannot rest. 
Notwiilistanding all this, when the opposition says there are 
two cnrrenetes, they are charged with repeating miserable 
sling, The Government, alter bringing this state of things on 
the country, has convened Congress, and proposes no relief to 
the people; but only pr poses means by which the Govern- 
ment can get on, leaving the people to, baffet, äs best they can, 
with the insurmon table difficulties that dre now overwhelm- 
ing. the country. 
Bat, Mc. Speaker, great as are the -embarrassments with 
Which our whole country is overwhelmed, 1 vaiue them all as 
nothing, when compared with the evils that I perceive the ad- 
ministration has in stere for us. We have, thank God! sir, the 
best population on earth, and a country incomparably beyond 
any other in jisexhaustless resources of wealth and greatness. 
Our people understand more ofthe piinciples of their Govern- 
ment, more of the pringitiles df civil liberty, than any popula 
tion chat has eVer existed upon the face of this earth. And all, 
yesall, sir, has grown out of that has py. form of Government 
the wisdom of our athers transmitted to us. As long as 
We preserve our constitutional liberty, as long as we can main- 
tain the sapremacy of our Constitution over the will of our 
tulers.all is safe. When the emergency requires, 1 am pre- 
pared to yield up all that relates to the right of property, all 
suberdinate municipal regu'ations; but T will cling to this 
Constitution, to the great principles of civil liberty as secured 
to my country by that Constitution, as the only valuable frag- 
ment that is left of that mighty wreck which ‘the folly of our 
rulers has brought upon the land. Executive patronage is the 
soarce from whence the Constitution has most to apprehend, 
Whilst wielded by the popular military chieftain, who has just 
loft the Executive chair, it was believed, by many of the best 
and wisest in. the land, to be too powerful for the Constitution. 
The administration project of which I speak, and which Leo 
much fear, is the proposed Sub-Treasury system, by which, we 
are told by the President, through his organs in this Mouse, that 
the publie funds are to be kept as safely, the fiscal operations of 
the Government facilitated, and the patronage of the President 
curtailed! Let us then, for a moment, examine first into the 
velative safety of the public moneys when in banks, and when 
in the hands of Sub-Treasurers, or Government agents. In the 
first place, then. what has been our expe-ience—the best of 
teachers? For the period of more than thirty-six years, during 
which the Bank of the United States had charge of the Govern: 
nient deposites; not one dollar was lost by it to the Govern- 
ment, nor did that instication, at any time during this period, 
teil to perform, as a fiscal agent of the Government, every 
thine that was requived of it. Whilst upon the other hand, 
in the thirty years berween 1789 and 1819. as appears from a 
report of Mr. Crawford, this Governme:t Jost upwards of 
; sfaleaións of its coilecting and disbursing 
to do with the money, except during 
aort periods it was passing from those who pak! it-to the 
verum ut GH it reached the banks, and then from the banks 
tothe pablie creditors. If this vast amount of cur revenue 
stuck to the fingers of the offleers of the G -vernment whilst 
it was passing thus rapidly through their hands, haw much 
greater would have heen the loss to the Government if they 
had been permanent keepers of it 
But again, ifsuch heavy losses were sustained at atime when 
our revenues were comparatively so small, and when officers 
were svlecte:!, according to Mr. Jeffersen’s rule, for their capa- 
city and integrity, what may we cxpect our losses ta be, if 
our vast revennes are to be permanently kept by Sub-Trea- 
surers, selected at this day, when offic roscribed for 
their honesty, and their places filled by the most unscrupulons 
brawling par: of power! The President, in that portion 
ot his Message where he treats of this, favorite project of his, 
says the objections to it are founded upon the mistaken suppo- 
sition that “a vault in a bank is stronger than a vault in the 
Treasury.” Not atall, sir; but upon very different grounds 


a general election approaches, upon. which: depends, perhaps, 


do the opponents of his plan rest their objections to it in a 
pecuniary point of view, whiéh, by the by, isthe very least 
of their objections t6 it: It ts, that the keys of those Vafiits ara 
tobe entrusted to his numberless Sub- Treasurers, select®d; nit 
as banks select their officers, for moral integrity and capacity; 
but for their dirty party services! These Sub-Treasurers, when 


the fate of the {GRE DEMOCRATIC PARTY,” will 
likely feel themiseives calléd di to usé' a fe” thotsand dolläżg 
of the people’s money for the success of the peaple’s cause 
and if they are finally defeated, they will feel that for their extra 
services in the cause of the people they ate entitled to extra 
compensation; and, as they have the fixing of the amount, it is 
highly probable they will be well paid. , 

But the safety of the public funds, though a subject of great 
importance in itself, when compared -with the objection to 
“the Sub-Treasury system”? growing out, of the enormous 
increase of Executive power; slfrinks into utter insig AtEE, 
I Hold Hat the ldss df thë largest damioünt of monty o which 
these Sub- Treasurers eouli possibly yob, the Treasury, is 
not worthy to be compared with a loss ofany one of those 
great principles of civil liberty for which our fathers so 
valiantly fought. 4 

The princi 


neiple of spoils and plunder, upon whick the late 
administration has beer opétily conducted, lave justly excited 
the most so’emn and awful apprehensions with all patriota 
who have taken the trouble to look into the mighty engine 
through which it was brought in conflict with the freedom of 
elections. According to the wise organization of our free 
Government, all political power is derived through the ballot- 
box} and whenever we place in the Executive the means of 
corrupting. and controlling this fountain of, power, we destroy 
all the checks whith the foriiis of our Constitution have iilposed 
upén hin. ; a oe eee ale i. 

Hitter experience, has taught us, during the late administra 
tion, that the hundred thousand office holders, who hold their 
stations by no other tenure (han the President’s good will, toge- 
thor witi the Vast appropriations which an adm nistration Con: 
gress annually made, and the unparalleled popularity, of the 
late Executive, gave to him a power to, which. constitution! 
restraints offered buta feeble and unavailing Farrier, And thë 
only hope of those whd appreheiided danger from this sturee 
Was, that no other President would ever again have such a 
held on public. favor asthe then incumbent, Ne sooner, how- 
ever was the successor of this remark:ble man seated in this 
chair of State, than he comes forward and proposes to us, and 
asks our concurrence in a system by which this very executive 
power will be almost doubly increased. Haw many officers 


` this systeiri will render it tiecessary to employ, it is inipdssila 


to tell; but, justas is the number increased, so is- Executive 
power increased. We are told by our late Minister to France, 
in his very able speech delivered a short time since, in the 
other end of the Cap'tol, that, while in France he instituted an, 
inquiry upon the subject of the number of officers employed 
under the Sub-Treasury syatem of that country, and leamed 
there waz thë enórmoüs number of one hundred thousand. If 
that is the number thought to be actually necessary in France, 
where the throne is hereditary, and where the King has no mo- 
tive, such as he would have if he were to be elected every four 
years, to increase that number in order thereby to increase his 
power and the better to securé his election; what would be the 
number to which the officers under the system would be run 
up in this country, where there would be every possible mc- 
tive for increase? It is impossible to tell. No mortal twenty 
ears sinte toil] have stippdstd the ingenuity of ian cotild 
have devised ways and means by which to employ fifty thou- 
sand officers in this Government, whilst now we perceive we 
have twice that number. So it will be in this country, if this 
Sub-Treasury system, this new engine of power, is organized; 
the number will increase from yesr to year, until’ in.all 
probability it will become as great as that now employed in 
France. : 
Already, sir, we have one-twentieth man in the Union an offi- 
cer dependent upon the Executive. Organize your Sub.Treasury 
system, and you double that number, and make every’ tenth 
man an officer. For be it récollected that we have less thai 
2,000,000 votes in this Government And What a spectacls 
shall we then have presented for our observation. A President 
of the United States, ex-officio commander-in-chief of our 
army, with 200,000 dependent stipendiaries, with the whole 
Treasury in their absolute, unqualified control, waiting, 
anxiously waiting, to dohishidding! Task you, sir, Lask every 
man here who has a particle of patriotism Jett, is a mammoth 
power like this consistent with liberty? Lf it be once organ‘ze', 
will the form ofour free government, as embodied in ony Cou- 
stitution, be worth contending or? The President will Te ab 
solute, and the people will be slaves! And not Jess slaves bes 
cause our President may be a merciful man. The good man’s 
slave imay live through life insensible of his chains, but he is 
not thereforeless aslave And natwithstanding all this, what 
js the Janguage employed by the President through his lead- 
ing organs on this floor? . Here it is, in the language of the ho- 
norable gentleman from Ohio. He remarked, “Here is ‘the 
Exccutive of our Government voluntarily proposing to relin- 
quish patronage, and those who are in opposition striving to 
retain it in his possession, to force it upon him. Tt is perhaps 
the first instance in the history of free governments where such 
a proposition has been made, an! bas met with opposition in 
such a quarter.” a 
That the leading debater of the Administration, upon whose 
words, as they dropped, his party hung in rapturous delight, 
around whom, upon the conclusion of his speech, tiey flocked 
to take him by the hand and congratulate him on his effort, 
shoul upon the floor of Congress, iv the face of the American 
people, assert that the Presi:lent, in submitting this scheme, 
was “ voluntarily proposing to relinquish patronage,” presents 
the strangest and most melancholy scene that I have ever be- 
he'd in this hall ! ee 
There was a period in British history similar to the present 
in ours, when there was an excited contest carried on for years 
between the King, in favor of regal patronage and power, and 
the People against them. The People saw that the arowing in- 
fluence which the King krought to bear through his office- 
holders upon elections was increasing with alarming rapidity 
they believed it was endangering English liberty ; they resolved 
to check it, and by asingle act of Parliament, which the, King, 
did not dare to veto, but was compelled to sign, forty thousand 
office-holders, one-sev nth of all.the voters in the. kingdom, 
were disfranchised, and prohibited, by the heaviest. penalties, 
irom interfering in any manner with elections. 
during this struggle, so analogous to that now going on berwe 
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the People of this Government and the President, a member of 
Parliament, a leading and acknowledged organ of the King, 
had arisen in his piace. and submitted a propositien to organize 
a fiscal agent of the Government, which would develve upon 
tre King the appointment of a hundred thousand new cflicers, 


to hold their stations at his will, and had denominated it a, 


measure calculated to curtail the patronage of the King, how 
many members of Parliament, upon his concluding his speech, 
do you suppose would have gathered around him, taken bith 
by the hand, congratulated him upon his effort, and endorsed 
the sentiment? 

The President, Mr. Speaker, underrates the intelligence of 
the age. ‘He is mistaken if he supposes he can gull the great 


mass of the American People into the support of this measure, - 


as one calculated to curtail Executive patronage. If heis not, 
the experiment which we are now testing by our, form of 
Government must inevitably fail ! 


SPEECH OF MR. FILLMORE, 
Or New. Yorx, 
In the House of Representatives, September 25, 1837.— 


On.the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 


_ deposite with the States. 


Mr. FILLMORE then said it was with extreme 
reluctance that he ventured to throw himself upon 
the indulgence of the committee, at that late hour of 
the day, and after such a pretracted debate. But 
(he continued) it is not my fault, sir, that I address 
you at this time. Ihave made every reasonable 
effort, that a modest man could make, for some days, 
io obtain the floor; and now, for the first time, I 
have been successful. F am now prepared, sir, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, to offer what 
I have say on this subject; but if the committee 
prefer to rise, and continue the discussion to-mor- 
row, it will suit me quite as well. For the purpose 
of testing the sense of the committee on that point, I 
will cheerfully yield the floor for a motion to rise. 
{Here a motion was made to rise, which was nega- 
lived, and Mr. F. proceeded.] I am content, sir, 
with the determination of the committee to hear me 
to-night. s 3 ; 

What then, sir, is the history of this surplus re- 
venue, upon which the bill upon your table is to 
operate, and which has elicited such'a warm dis- 
cussion? Jt is this, sir—our revenue had. been 
graduated upon a scale sufticiently large, for many 
years, to collect from the people, chiefly by duties, 
a sum, which, together with the moneys received 
from the sale of public lands, not only defrayed all 
the expenses of Government, but left annually a 
large surplus to be applied in payment of the na- 
tional debt. This debt, sir, which, at the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, was upwards of 
$75,000,000, had, by the operation of this system, 
been gradually reduced, so that, in 1812, before 
the commencement of the last war, it was only 
about $45,000,000. The expenses of that war, sir, 
‘again increased this debt, so that, in 1816, it was up- 
wards of $127,000,000. A wise forecast had made 
ample provision for its: payment, and year by year 
it was lessened, until 1834, when it was finally ex- 
‘tinguished. 2 

lt was apparent, sir, to all, before this debt was 


finally liquidated, that when that event did occur, - 


the same system vf indirect taxation, which could 
not suddenly be. changed without injury to cur 
manufactures, must throw a large amount of sur- 
plus revenue into the Treasury. This money hav- 


ing been thus collected from the people, or being ; 


the avails of the public lands, it Was thought no 
more than reasonable, as it was net wanted for 
Government purposes, to return it again to the 
people, from whom it had been taken, and whose 
itwas. I shall not now stop, sir, to inquire into 
the justice or constitutionality of the measure. It 
was clearly just. The Government had this fund 
as the agent of the people. I hold, sir, that the 
Government, in all cases, is but the agent and in- 
strument of the people, constituted to execute their 
collective will. 

To restore this large amount of money to the 
use of those from whom it had been taken, with as 
little injury as possible to the country, Congress 
passed a law on the 26ih day of June, 1836, by 
which it was declared that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury should, on the Ist day of January, 1837, 
ascertain how much money there was in the Trea- 
sury, and deduct from the whole sum thus found 
$5,000,000, and that the remainder should be de- 
posited with the several States, or such of them as 


should consent to receive the same, one-fourth on 


each of the Ist days of January, April, July, and 


October, in 1837, upon the conditions prescribed in 
the act; which were, that the States should keep 
it safely, and return it again to the United States, 
in sums not exceeding $10,000 per month, from 


. any one State, and so in the like proportion from 


other States, when wanted for the use of the Gov- 
erpmert, and demanded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But the Seeretary.was authorized to 
draw for $20,000 on giving thirty days? notice. I 
donot pretend, sir, to give the words of the act ver- 
batim, as I have it not before me, and I only speak 
from recollection. But this is the substance of the 
act of Congress. À 

This, sir, was the proposition on the part of the 
United States, of the terms upon which they were 
willing to deposite this money with the States. 
This, too, was a proposition emanating from the 
highest—nay, from all the separate departments of 
this Government. It was pledging the national 
faith in the most solemn manner that it could be 
pledged, by a law which received the assent of 
both houses of Congress and the approbation of 
the President. 

The State of New York, sir, by an act of its 
Legislature, passed, I think, in January, 1837, 


agreed to accept this proposition made by the United” 


States, and to receive the money, and safely keep 
and return. the same when called for, according to 
the terms of said act of Congress; and pledged the 


| faith of the State for the faithful performance of 


these acts. This, then, constituted the contract or 
compact between the parties. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as directed by 
the act of Congress, ascertained, on the Ist day of 
January last, the amount of money in the Treasury, 
and after deduciing, as he supposed, $5,000,000 
from that sum, found there remained to be deposit- 
ed with the States $37,468,859 97. Tsay, as be 
“ supposed,” sir; for it now appears by his late 
report to this house, that there was $1,670,137 52 
in the Treasury, (that is, sir, in the pet banks,) on 
that day, of which he had received no account. So 
that, in reality, he reserved $6,670,137 52, instead 
of the $5,000,000, as-directed by the act. 

Well, sir, the portion of this which belonged to 
the State of New York by the terms of the compact 
was $5,352,694 28, three-fourths of which has 
been received by that State, and the bill now. on 
your table proposes to postpone the payment of the 
remaining $1,338,173 57, to which that State will 
be entitled on the Ist day of October next, by the 
terms of the compact. 

Now, sir. let it be borne in mind that this is one 
entire contract, in reference to one entire sum of 
money, and that it hag been partially performed. I 
say, sir, the sum is entire. Although it was to be 
paid at different times, yet the appropriation was 
of the entire sum that should be found in the Trea- 
sury on a certain day. That sum, when ascer- 
tained in the manner prescribed by the act, was the 
moncy set apart for this specific purpose. It was 
in legal intendment as definite and fixed as though 
the money had then been counted out at the several 
banks where it was deposited on that day, and laid 
aside for this object. True, it was to be paid out 
at different times. But this was to accommodate 
the banks, and prevent a derangement of the cur- 
rency, and consequent distress of the community, 
by calling for too large sums at once. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill 
upon your table. Tam opposed te it, first, sir, on 
the ground that itis hypocritical and false in iis 
language. The title of the bill is an “act to post- 
pone” the payment of this fourth instalment. This 
is a false label, sir, to the door through which we 
are to enter into the mysteries of this bill. But let 
us look to the bill itself. It declares that the pay- 
ment of this instalment “shall be postpened until 
further provision by law.” What is this then, sir, 
but a repeal of so much of the act of 1836 as au- 
thorizes the payment of this fourth instalment? It 
does not merely postpone the payment to a definite 
time, then to be made without any further legisla- 
tive action ; but it postpones it until further “ pro- 
vision by law,” that is, until by a new law Congress 
shall direct this payment to be made. } this bill 
pass, nothing short of a new law can ever give this 


“such a course. 


money to the States. Then the effect of this bill is 
to repeal the Jaw of 1836. - s n 

Why not say so, then? “Why profess to post- 
pone when you absolutely revoke? Why not call 
things by their right names? “Is there some iniqui- 
ty in the transaction that it is necessary to. conceal? 
Is it intended to excité expectations among the peo- 
ple that are never to be realized? Sir, I disdain 
I will never give my vote fora’ 
law that-on its face bears evidence of fraudulent 
concealment and hypocritical designs. i 

Į am aware, sir, that an amendment has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Pickens,) that, if adopted, would obviate this ob- 
jection. But as that amendment is undoubtedly in- 
tended to sugar over this nauseous pill, to make it 
a litle more palatable to some who loathe it now, 
and as I should still be opposed to the. bill if the 
amendment were adopted, for reasons which I shall 
hereafter give, I am inclined to let those who are 
prepared to swallow any thing take the dose. as it 
is, and vote against the amendment as well as the 
bill. If this money be not now paid, I have no 
idea-that the States will ever receive it. Let us 
have it new, according to the promise, or tell us at 
once that we have nothing to expect. Do not tan- 
talize us by exciting further hopes that are never to 
be realized. z 

But, sir, Lam also opposed to the bill for another 
reason, and that is, that this sudden change of the 
destiny of near ten millions of dollars is caleulated 
still further to derange the currency and business 
operations of the country, and add to the accumula- 
ted distresses of the community under which they 
now labor. If there be one (rath, above all others, 
well settled in political economy, it is this: that if 
you would make a nation prosperous and happy, 
give them a uniform and unchangeable currency. 
Tt is as essential as uniformity and stability in your 
weights and measures, ‘This currency is the life- 
blood of the body politic. Its supply should be 
egual and uniform. Every throb of the heart is 
felt to the utmost extremities. If the regular flow 
and pulsation fail, languor and faintness follow ; 
but “overaction,” as the President calls it, often 
produces instantaneous paralysis and prostration. 
The political empirics have administered dose upon 
dose, and tried experiment after experiment, until 
the patient is prostrate aud helpless, writhing in 
agony and imploring for relief. If ever there was 
anation or an individual, to whom that epitaph 
was peculiarly appropriate, it is this nation and this 
Administration : 

“Twas wall; I wished to bė better; 
Jtook physic, and here Tam.” 

Tam also opposed to this bill, sir, for another rea- 
son. Its object and intent is to violate the plighted 
faith of this nation. I shall not enter into an exami- 
nation to see whether the offer on the part of the 
United States, which was acceded to by the State of 
New York, in the manner that I have already sta- 
ted, was or was not a pecuniary contract, according 
to the strict rules of the common law, which might 
be enforced in a court of justice. This point has 
been most fully and eloquently discussed by my col- 
leagve immediately in front of me, (Mr. Sibley.) 
I could add nothing to what he has said on that sub- 
ject. Tt is said that the United States have receiv- 
ed no consideration for the promise. But, sir, I 
am disposed to place this question on higher grounds. 
Does it become this nation or the American Con- 
gress to stand here paltering about the redemption 
of its plighted faith to one of the daughters of this 
Unien, on the ground that it has received no con- 
sideration for the promise which it has made? Has 
this nation, indeed, sunk so low that it takes shel- 
ter from its engagements, when it finds it inconve- 
nient to perform them, behind the statute of frauds? 
The reason why a ccnsideration is required to en- 
force a contract between individuals does not apply 
to this case. Thatis a rule adopted by the courts 
to protect the inconsiderate and the unwary from 
the consequences of their own folly, in making has- 
ty promises without consideration. But, sir, even 
as between individuals, if the manner in which the 
ccn‘raet has been made evinces a due degree of de- 
liberation, then the courts will enforce it. If, for 
instance, the contract be sealed, that is regarded as 
so solemn an act, and evidences such caution and 
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deliberation, that the courts, by the emmen law, 
precInde all inquiry into the consideration, and 
compel the obligor to perform his contract. This 
case shows the reason of the rule, and I subaiit that 
it has no applicability here. Will gentlemen say 
that Congress was surprised into this promise ? that 
there was not due deliberation had on ‘the subject? 
or that the congregated wisdom of this nation re- 
quires such a miserable subterfuge as this, to justi- 
fy to its own conscience the violation of itspiighted 
faith? Sir, was not the contract sufficientiy sol- 
emn? It is among the sacred archives of your na- 
tion. It is of lhe same high and solemn c ute 
with your tresties with foreign nations. Nay, if 
pasible, sir, it is still higher, and more obligatory 
upon the nation. A treaty is only sanctioned by 
the President and Senate. This, sir, has been seal- 
el with the national honor, and attesied by the na- 
tional faith of brh branches of Congress and the 
Exeentive; and you may call it contract, compact, 
or niesty, tis clearly a promise by the nation, in the 
most solemn form that a promise can be made. 
Sir, have gentlemen who are in favor of this 

duly reflected upon its naire and consequences ? 
Have they duly considered the value of the national 
honor? Would auy one dare to make a proposi- 
tion to break our national faith, if it had been pledg- 
ed to a foreign power, as it has been to the sev 
eral States of this Union? I trust not. Then, sir, 
is the obligation less sacred to the various States of 
this Confederacy, especially when made for the 
benefit of the peop‘ themselves, in reference to 
their own meyv? T hope not. But, sir, if we 
violate our pligbted faith here, may we not do it in 
other cases? Your pension laws, passed for the 
relief of the war-worn veteran and hardy mariner, 
promise to those individuals a mere gratuiiy. It is 
the bounty which x generous nation bestows upon 
its brave defenders... But it has no elements of a 
pecuniary contract. There js no such reciprocity 
in those cases, as in this, to eonstitere a contract. 
No promise or servies is reyaired froin the pension- 
er, as a quid pro quo for the bounty which you be- 
stow. Butin this case you have required and re- 
ceived the plighted faith of the State of New York 
to receive the money, keep it safely, and repay it 
incertain proportions. Would aay member of this 
house have the hardihood to propose a hill to with- 
hold the payment of these pensions, and then as- 
sign as a reason that there is no valid contract for 
paying them? I presume not. Sir, there is some- 
thing of more value to a nation than money. It is 
untarnished honor——tnbroken faith. They should 
be as spotless as female chastity. 

“One false pin vain we may deplore; 

We fall like stars shat set to rise no more, ? 
The reason why every promise should be perform- 
ed is, that it has raised expectations whieh in jus- 
tice ought not to be disappointed. The whole 
business of life is an end'ess chain of confidence 
growing out of these promises, express or implied. 
And frequently the breaking of one link sunders a 
thousand. 

moon Whatever liak you strike, 

Tenth, or ten-thourandth, breaks the chain alike.” 

Look at its effects, in this case, upon the single 

State of New York. That State, relying upon the 
plighted faith of this nation, has gone on and agreed 
to loan out all this money to citizens throughout the 
State, giving to each town and ward their ratable 
proportion. Bonds and morigages have been taken 
for the whole amount; and the three-fourths which 
has been received by the State from this Govern- 
ment, has been paid over to the borrowers, and 
promises in the shape of certiGeates given to pay 
over the remain‘ng fourth on-the Ist of October, 
The Siate has relied upon the promises of this Goy- 
ernment for the money to pay the: ificates. 
Now, sir, onless the monev can be raised in come 
other wey by the Stete, if this be withheld, ail those 
numerous borrowers must be disappointed. "Those 
who have struggled from day to day, and from.week 
to week, to bear up against the pressure of the 


times, until they could obtain this pittance of relief, | 


are to sisk down in utter despair. 

But, sir, what is the difference between the prom. 
ise on the part of the State to loan this money to 
individuals, and the promise on the part of this 
Government to deposite this money with the States? 
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A deposite is a Joan; and the person with whom the 
deposite is made becomes the borrower, liable to te- 
pay the money according to the terms agreed. This 
Government, then, has agreed to loan the money 
to the State of New York; and has taken the bond 
and mortgage of that State, in the shape of a 
soiemn act of its Legislature, to repay it on cer- 
tain terms. The State has agreed to loan the 
same sum to individuals, and has taken their 
bonils and mortgages for the repayment of the 
same. Then, if this Government can be justified 
in breaking this agreemeni, much more will the 
State of New York be justified in the breach of the 
agreement to the individual borrowers. The State 
may not only plead the high example of this nation 
in the breach of its promise, but may urge, with 
perfect justice, that the breach of faith by the Unit- 
ed States, on which the State had unfortunately 
relied, had prevented the State from fulfilling its 
engagements. Will any of my colleagues who now 
urge a breach of faith on the part of the United 
States, in withholding this iasialment, say that they 
helieve the State of New York will be suilty of a 
similar breach to the borrowers of this money? I 
know they will not stain her honor by such an in- 
sinuation. Then how can they justify themselves 
to their God or their country, in lending their votes 
or their voices to dishonor this nation in such a 
manner as would be regarded a reproach and 
disgrace to the State in which we live? F hope 
gentlemen will pause and reflect before they finally 
act. 5 

But, sir, one of my colleagues (Mr. Parker) has 
attempted to justify this breach of faith on the part 
of this Government, by saying that the States of 
New York would sustain no damage, because there 
was a large amount of money belonging to the 
eanal-fund of that State, now on deposite in the 
banks, drawing an interest to the State of only four 
or five per cent., and this money could be taken to 
make up the fourth instalment of the loans to indi- 
viduals; which would thereby be invested on in- 
terest at seven per cent., and the State, instead o° 
being a loser, would be a gainer of two or three per 
cent. per annum oa this money. Sir, this is not a 
question of damages. It is a question of national 
honor. It is a question of national faith. Can you 


“measure the value of these by the base standard of 


dollars and cents ? 

But, sir, if this statement be true, that this im- 
mense treasure. belonging to the canal-fund in our 
State has been for years loaned to the banks ni four 
or five per cent. interest, when it contd have heen 
loaned to the people en bond and mortgage at seven 
per cent, then jt does not reflect much credit upon 
the financial skill of those in eur own State who 
have had charge of this fund. But, leaving them 
to the tender mercies of their'triends upon this floor, 
let us see whether my colleague is correct in his 
inferences. If his reasoning be correct, the whole 
sum that has been deposited with the States has 
been an injury instead of a benefit. This must ap- 
pear a strange paradox indeed. ` The State had it 
from the United States without interest, and loaned 
it out at seven per cent., thereby making annually 
upon the whole sum of $5,352,694 the no less sum 
than $374,688 58, being nearly fonr times as much 
as is annually distributed from the Stale treasnry 
for the support of common schools in that great 
State, where about 500,000 children are annually 
educated. T think my honorable colleague, on re- 
viewing bis calculation, will see that he has made 
a stight mistake in arriving at this resnit, and that 
itis somewhat better to have money fer nothing, 
than to pay even four or five per cent. for it, 

Bat, sir, if my colleague (Mr. Foster) is right in 
the construction which ke gives to the deposite act 
of 1836, then it Is equally clear that in no event is 
this money, if once deposited with the States, to be 
repaid again to the General Government. | believe 
that no one ever expected it would be recalled. 
‘The money was deemed the property of the citizens 
of the several States. It had been collected from 
them in the shape of duties, or was the avails of the 
public lands. In either case, if not wanted for the 
uses of the Government, it was deemed just to re- 
torn it ta the people, ta whom it belonged. To 
avoid constitutional objections, the law by which 
this return was made was christened “ a deposite 
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act,” instead of a “distribution act.” But, sir, I 
care not what form or shape it assumes. Do justice 
—restore the money to whom it belongs; and let it 


. be appropriated to the sacred object of education—* 
an object dear to the heart of every patriot. ‘If Wwe: 
use due economy -here, our revenue is abundant. - 
If it is to be squandered, the less there is, the better 


for the people. . oe 

Let my colleagues who believe in the infallibility 
of the Argus listen to an extract which I will read 
from that paper, and then vote against this bill. 
Remember that this extract is the honest, unbiased 
cpinion of that oracle of wisdom, in view of an ex- 
hausted Treasury, before party prejudice began to 
Operate. It is as follows: A 

“A remedy for any such contingency may be provided by 
Congress, by an issue of Trereury netes, or some other expe- 
dient measure, that would be less objectionable than any in. 
terference with the arrangements made with the States for 
the disposition of the surplus.” 

Sir, we are told that this bill should pass, because 
there is no money in the Treasury tomake the pay- 
ment. This, then, sir, is a distinct admission that 
your Treasury is. bankrupt. Yes, sir, in less than 
one short year from the time this Government, 
through all its official organs and its hundred press- 
es, was boasting of its wealth and prosperity, with 
au overflowing Treasury and no national debt, it 
now comes like an humble suppliant to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and says it is bankrupt 
and cannot pay. If the Treasury be empty, why 
pass this law? Will it withhold what you have 
not got? ‘Will it postpone what does not exist? 
Our legislation seems to be a work of supereroga- 
lion. It is making laws for a ron-entity. But 
some say we should pass the law as a direction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why pass it for 
him? He is not bound to furnish the money if it 
docs not exist. Tis duty is discharged if he pays 
it over when we provide jt. But, sir, we have pass~ 
ed one law, disiincily appropriating this identical 
money then in the Treasury to this object, and 
directing him to pay it over. Why has he not 
obeyed that law, and kept the money to be applied 
to this object? He had no authority to take this 
and apply it to any other purpose. The act was 
imperative, that the identical money in the Trea- 
sury on the first day of January last should be de- 
posited with the States. I think, sir, instead of at- 
tempting to legalize this breach of trust on the part 
of the Secretary in using this money, not only with- 
out law, but against law, we had better institute an 
inquiry into his conduct for laying his hands upon 
this sacred treasure, and see if he has any justifica- 
tion. ` 


But is the pretence true, that the money is not in 
the Treasury? This seems to be a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. I shall not venture into that laby- 
rinth of- mysteries—the Secreiary’s report. The 
bewildered senses and contradictory reports of those 
who have attempted to pass through its intricate 
windings and involutions, admonish me to beware 
how I venture. No two have been able to agree as 
to what they saw there. Some saw trea-ure; others 
saw nothing but “confusion worse confounded ay 
and in this state of doubt and uncertainty it be- 
comes us to inquire if there be no collateral aid, by 
the light of which the mysteries of this report may 
be unravelled. In the absence of positive proof, 
let us look at probabilities. The last Administras 
tion: professed to be one of “retrenchment and 
reform ;” and the present Executive has declared 
that he intends “ to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor.” We have, therefore, a 
right to expect, and the people did expect, economy 
in both. Have they been deceived? Has this 
“promise been made to the ear and broken to the 
hope?” Have these professions, that elevated the 
present dynasty to power, been hollow and hypocrit- 
ical? Let us look at the facts, and see how the 
matter stands, if the Treasury be now bankrupt, as 
is alleged by those in this house who support the 
Administration. 

From a careful examination of the expenses of 
this Government for twelve years, that is, from 
1819 to 1833, exclusive of the national debt, I find 
that they averaged about $13,000,000 per year. I 
give them in tabular form as follows, from the best 
estimates I can make: i 7 


| 
| 


Average per 
year. 


Whole amor 
for 4 years. 


Expenses of 


Whose ad- 
Government. 


ministration, 


85,534,394 09 
9,784,154 59 
/10;328 141 71 
11,499,459 941838, 137,150 33189,594,287 58 
13,082,316 271 
12'653.095 65 
113,296,041 <00 i. 5 
j12,659,490 62) 51,670,943. 54)19,917,735-S8) Mr. Adams. 


13,229,533 32 

113,861,067 90 f 
(16.516,388 77 ; 
(22,713,355 U| 68,323,745 11:16,580,936 28)Gen. Jackson \ 


Mr. Monroe, 
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Average expenditure for the whole twelve years, $13,010,- 
903 25. i Pe : 

Now, sir, let us see what money has been received 
jnto the Treasury since the Ist day of January, 
1835, and then we may form some conjecture 
whether there is any there now; or, at all events, 
we and the People may know whether this and ‘he 
last Administration have been economical ia the 
use of the People’s money, or whether they have 
squandered it with a profusioa and extravagance 
never before equalled. 

There vas received into the Treasury, during 
the years 1835 and 1836, together with what there 
was in the Treasury on the Ist day of January, 
1835, - - = = 4 - $88,461,942 04 
Ánd daring the first halof the : 
present year - - - 

“And, if we estimate the receipts 
of the present quarter, ending on 
the Ist of October, at one-third of 
those for the first half of the pre- 
sent year, they are - = - 


13,687,182 00 


4,562,394 00 
Making a total amount of - $106,711,518 04 

Petuct from this he amount de- 
posited with the States, being the 
first three instalments = |" =, `- 


28;101,644 90 

And it leaves no less than - $78,609,863 05 
applicable to the ordinary expenses of Government, 
which has been poured'into your Treasury within 
two ‘years and three-fourths, averaging nearly 
829,000,000 per year. Where is it, sir? The 
empty “vaults of your Treasury echo, Where? I 
will tell ‘you, sir, where it is.. It has been wasted, 
squandered, and profusely lavi-hed upon party fa- 
vorites and parasites; and the people, from whose 
hard earnings you collected it, are now to be cheat- 
ed out of it. Sir, the people will look into this 
matter. They will scrutinize this unparalleled pro- 
fligacy of their public servants; ard, in making up 
their minds, they will not forget that all these ex- 
travagancies have been the bitter fruits of an Ad- 
ministration having a large majority in both houses 
of Congress, and constantly uttering the hypocritical 
ery of “retrenchment and reform 2” 

Sir, there is one more proof that the money is in 
the Treasury, notwithstanding we are-told it is not, 
by the chairman’ of the Conimittee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr.. Cambreleng,) which I hope will be 
entirely satisfactory to him and the Administration 
members of this eommitice ; and that is, the state- 
ment of the President himself in his message. I 
will read it. : 

“There are now in the Treasury 89,367,214 directed by the 
actof 23d of June, 1836, to be deposited with the States in Oc- 
tober next. : 

These, sir, are the words of the message itself. 
To those who credit the veracity of their author, I 
hope they will be satisfactory. They are too ex- 
plicit to-admit of doubt or to require comment. 

But, sir, my chief objection to this and all the 
other: meatures recommended in the Presidents 
message, and proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, is, that they hold out no prospect of 
permanent relief: to the country. True, sir, te 
issuing of Treasury notes, on which you are to bor- 
row money to replenish your exhausted Treasury, 
may afford alittle temporary relief to those who 
owe the Government, and indirectly to the commu- 
nity; and the extension of time for the payment of 
the’ merchants’ bonds to the Government will afford 
present ‘relief to that class of citizens, or enable 
then *‘to put off the evil day” a little longer. But 


had their origin in the wickedness or folly 
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these are mére expediebts, temporary and partial ie 


in their operation, and do not reach the seat of the 
disease that now afflicts the body politic. That dis- 
ease, sir, had its origin im the derangement of our 
currency ;: ahd that derangement, in my. opinion, 
was produce’ by the unwise conduct of this Gov- 
ernment. JI will not charge this Administration 
with a design to bring all these evils upon us. . Bur’ 
I do charge them with an unholy ambition, that 
grasped at power, regardless of the means by-which 


¿it was attained; with a war upon the United States 


Bank, for political effect ; and with enlisting and 
arraying against that instituticn all the feelings of 


-rivalry and avarice on the part of the State banks, . 


and of jealousy and distrust on the part of the peo- 
ple; and that a consequence of this war‘has been, 
all the evils of ovet-banking, over-trading, and ra- 
inous and gambling speculation described inthe 
message, and the final depreciation and derange- 
ment of our currency, and the bankruptey of the 
Government and the people. 

Let me not be misunderstood in what Fam ahont 
tosay. I have never been a particularfrien’ of the 
United States Bank. regard it as I qo all other 
banks, as a necessary evil. [have never been its 
advocate, and am not n thas gone down to 
“the tomb of the Capulets;” let it rest in peace. 
And I should have great doabis of the expediency 
of establishing a new United States Bank at this 
time, for the relief of the community. I fear that 
an attempt to put it in operation would rather ag- 
gravate than mitigate our sufferings. But on this 
point it is not necessary to express an opinion, T 
only allude to it,to prevent any improper inference, 
and that the committee may understand that all T 
have to say of the United Staies Bank is as matter 
of history, and not of opinion as to its expediency 
or usefulness at this time. ‘Times have essentially 
changed ; and what might have heen proper or use- 
fal then, inay be wholly improser or useless now, 
Then, such a bank, with the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment and people, might be useful in regulating 
the currency. Since the war upon that institution; 
banks have multiplied beyond all. former example. 
To add another at this time, and collect together the 
requisite specie to put it in operation, would, I fear, 
add greatly to our present embarrassment. People 
must learn from actual suffering that itis much 
more easy to tear down than to build up, to destroy 
than to create, and to derange than to restore. Fg- 
norance and folly may accomplish the one; wis- 
dem, pradence, and time can alone perform the 
other. 

Bat, sir, I said I was opposed to these measures 
because they promised no permanent relief to the 
country. Why has ibe President, after witnessing 
the sufferings of this community—afier calling us 
together, asevery one supposed, to propose some 
measure of rellef—turned thus coldly away, with- 
out recommending any thing to restore a uniform 
currency ? Are the prayers, and tears, and groans, 
of a whole nation, suffering all the horrors of im- 
pending bankruptcy, not worthy of his consider- 
ation? Are members of the Administration pre- 
pared to return and look their constituents in the 
face, without making one effort for the relief of 
ihe country? We of the minority ean do nothing. 
We are powerless. But youhave all power. Then 
why not exert it to bring back the days of pres- 
perity aud sunshine that existed before this fatal 
war upon the currency, and commerce, and busi- 
ness of our country. 

Sir, do the President, and these who support him, 
expect to find a justification for the apathy they 
manifest towards a suffering country, by charging 
all owt distresses to the follies and extravagance 
of the community, and by carefully ecncealing 
every thing which shows that usose very follies 
and that very extravegance, which are held ap for 
universal reprobation in the President’s message, 
of this 
Government? So it wouid seem. The Presi 
after adverting to the distresses and embarrassments 
of the country, in his message, says :- 


ited States for the last three 


“The history of trade in the United 8 
or four rears affords the most convincing evidence {our pre- 
gent condition is chiefly to be attributed to over-action in all the 
departments of business; and over-action deriving. perhaps, its 
first impulse from antecedent causes. but stimulated to is 
destructive consequences by excessive issues of banx paper, 
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and by other fa argem 


1 ent of 
credit.” ur 


cilities for the ‘arquisition and Cn 
Sir, I agree with him, that excessive: issucs* of 
bank ‘paper have stimulated’ to- destructive con-. 
sequences. Of this fact there can: be no déubt;: 
and it isa precious confession from’ the’ head 'of 
that party, that, for years past, has wielded the’ 
legislative power of this nation, and also the ‘légis- 
lative power of most of the States in this Union, 
and constantly charged their. opponents with being 


“the bank party. I say, sir, this is a precious: con- 


fession from the head of that party, that banks 
have been multiplied by, this no-bank party,-until 
their.‘ excessive issues have produced ` destructive 
consequences.” But, sir, if it. were decoroùs:to 
the Chief Magistrate, 1 would ask. if ever such 
shameless hypocrisy, when exposed, was met by 
such unblashing im,#dence. 

Bu, what are those ‘* aitecedent causes” that» 
gave the “ first impulse-to this overcaction 2” Why 
are they concealed from the pegple? . They are 
the trae causes of all our sufferings; and, sir, let 
me tell you, thatthey had their origin in the war 
against the United States Bank. . That waste be pat 
down ; and, to effect that object, and reward the’ 
pure patriotism of this no-bank party, new State 


sir 
Sin 


banks were chartered. Let us look atfacts. In 
1830, all the. banks in the United States were 


only 320. They have been increased in seven _ 
years to 677, and 146 branches, making in all 833 
banks!” . : 
The capital of all the- banks ae 
(January 1,.1830,) was ~- . - $145,192,268 
It has been increased in seven years 


to - = -= es e 


378,719,168 


Add to this the $40,060,060 of surplus revenue’ 
that has been bestowed on the pet banks since 1833, 
when the deposites were removed from the United 
States Bank, ant you have the antecedent causes 
that stimulated t0 that over-astion, and those destruc- 
tive consequences, mentioned by. the President. And 
all these, sir, are chiefly chargeable to. the dominant’ 
party in these United States. They removed thése 
deposites without law, and gave’ them to the pet 
banks. They invited: these pet banks to extend 
their accommodations. They have created nearly 
three times as much banking capital in the United 
States, since General Jackson came into office, as 
all that éxisted before. Yes, sir, as strange as it 
may appear, this no-banl: party, that has for seven 
years cried out against the bank monster, ‘until the. 
peopie trembled for their liberties, have, within 
the same time, created nearly three times as much 
bank capital as all that existed in the United States 
before. Was there ever such unparalleled hy- 
pocrisy ? n- : 

But, sir, this war against the United States Bank, 
got up for political effect, regardless of the peace 
of society or the interests of the country, was made 
to unite the extremes of society. The more intelli- 
gent of the middle class never engaged in it; or were 
drawn into it, from political associations, with re- 
luctance. It was really.a war of the State banks 
against the United States Bank, got up by artful 
poliucians to elevate Mr. Van Buren to the pre- 
sidency. They tempted the cupidity of the thou- 
sand officers and stockholders interested in these 
banks, with the bribe of the public deposites, and the 
prospect of destroying a hated rival that kept them 
in check, and loaned money at six per ceal.. It 
was a Shylock feeling of evarice and revenge. On 
the other hand, all the affliated presses connected 
with State banks cried out against the monster, 
until the more ignorant part of the community 
thought their liberties in danger, and joined the 


strong tank party against the weaker, fo put down 


the United States Bank. Having effécted.this, and 
brought the country to the verge.of min, and over- 
whelmed these State banks. with infamy and dis- 
grace, is it strange that thesameunprincipled course 
should be pursued against them, that has been pur- 
saed against the Untied States Bank? Jt is what 
they had a right to.expect. It is but “commend 
ing the poisoned chalice to their own lips.” We 
may pity their folly ; we may condemn the heart- 
less perfidy. that first. seduced them from their duty, 
and prostituted them 10 the vilest purposes of part- 
isan warfare, until their infamy hasrendered them 
useless, and now casts them aside ; but “we camag 
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deny that the retributive hand of justice fs seen in 
their sufferings, 


Sir, in corroboration.of what I have said about - 


this being awar of the State banks against the 
United States Bank, got up by designing politicians, 
I will mention a few facts connected with a little 
secret history on this subject in my own State. 


It is known, sir, that we havea peculiar system 
of banking in the State of New York, called the 
safety-fund system. It had its origin with Mr. 
Van Buren, when Governor of that State in 1829. 
Although he did not claim the merit of an- original 
inventor, yet he adopted it as his own, and recom- 
mended it to the legislature. This system, sir, es- 
iablishing a community of interest between the 
banks, and being under the immediate supervision 
of three bank commissionersy is admirably well 
calculated for use as a political engine. It was no 
Souner put in operation, than it was brought to 
bear upon the legislature of that State. In 1830 
or 1331, while I was honored with a seat in the 
legislature of that State, resolutions were intro- 
duced into that body against a-recharter of the 
United States Bank. ‘These resolutions, sir, origi- 
nated with the banks in that State. Not one soli- 
tary petition from the people on that subject had 
been presented to the legislature. The bank then 
had three branches in that State: one at New York, 
one at Utica, and one at Baffalo; and the people 
Were contented with the currency which they far- 
nished, No murmur, no complaini, was heard 
from the people. Bat, sir, day by day, as these 
resolutions were under discussion in that legista- 
ture, the birds of ill-omen, that deal in bank stock, 
hovered round that hall, and watched the progress 
of this unholy proceeding with an intense anxiety. 
But no farmers, no mechanics, were there. They 
had not been consulted; they took no interest in 
the proceeding. ‘They had no share at that time 
in this conspiracy of the State banks against their 
interest, They were delving at their labor, and 
slumbering in security, while these banks were 
forging the chains with which they have since 
bound them. Yes, sir, I was informed, and I be- 
lieve it, that nightly, daring the discussion of those 
resolutions, their supporters in the legislature met 
in conclave, in one of the principal banks in that 
city, to devise ways and means to carry’ them 


through. They were carried. These banks, with’ 


the aid of the party screws, proved too powerful 
for the independence and honesty of that body ; 
and the result was proclaimed as the sense ot the 
people of that great State against the United States 
Bank. This state bank, sir, had its veward—it 
shared the spoils. But, sir, my colleague (Mr. 
Postur) has taken occasion to eulogize this safety- 
fund system. Fe says it works Hke a charm. 1 
shall not deny, sir, that it has some good qualities; 
bat { am far from thinking it so charming es my 
honorable colleague. T doubt not it appears so, sir, 
to many who share in its golden harvest, and en- 
joy its exclusive privileges ; butto the great ma- 
jority of the people, who, like myself, deal not in 
bank steck, but occasionally see or feel the tyranny 
of these litte monsters, the working of this political 
engine is any thing but charming. Sir, I conceive 
ithad its origin in the fout embraces of political 
ambition, and cunning, heartless avarice. “Tt 
was coneeived insin, and brought forth in iniquity.” 
Mt has spread its baleful influence over that Strate, 
corrupting the fountains of power, and demoralizing 
the whole community, by the manner in which its 
privileges have been granted and its stock distribut- 
ed. Banks have been granted, and the stocks dis- 
vd, to party favorites, asa reward for party 
services. They have been the mercenary bribe 
offered to the community to sap the foundations of 
moral honesty and political integrity. But I will 
not enter into the disgasting details. As to those 
who wish to see the workings of this charming sys- 
tem of my colleague, I will referthem to an exam- 
ination of our State legislature last winter, and the 
proceedings of that body upon ihe report of their 
committee upon a single bank. I believe the very 
day on which the report was made, it showed such 
abominable corruption and abuses, that a bill was 
introduced to repeal its charter, and, within one or 
two days, passed through all the forms of iegisla- 
tion in the popular braneh without a dissentive vote; 


and also pa:sed the Senate with but three or four 
votes against it. Does my honorable colleague 
think that a system which produces banks like this, 
works like a charm ?~ But, sir, I perceive that this 
incestuous connexion between the polities and 


` banks of that State has been festering and corrupt- 


ing until it is about to fall asunder from its own 
rettenness. 
dissolution. Lonly regret that many of these banks, 
since they were chartered, have passed into the 
hands of honest and honorable men. I fear that 
the odium which rests upon this corrupt system, 
and which, in my opinion, is nowise necessarily 
connected with banking, will sink the whole, 
without discrimination. The vengeance of an in- 
sulted and oppressed community is terrible and 
overwhelming in itscoutse. It stops not always to 
discriminate between the justand the unjust, between 
the proper use and improper abuse of a particular 
system; but, in the wild madness of popular fury, 
they hurl the whole to destruction. . I warn them 
to stay their desolating hands.. All sudden changes 
are dangerous, Let us not destroy, but purify this 
odious system. We cannot live without banks and 
banking. Credit in some shape is indispensable 
to our prosperity. Were we reduced to a specie 
circulation, as now proposed by the President, pro- 
perty would not be worth twenty-five per cent. what 
it now is, and would soon be wholly absorbed 
by the wealthy capitalists of. our country. The 
debtor part of the community would be utterly 
ruined. ‘Then let us purge this vile system of its 
corruptions and abuses, and strip it of its odious 
monopoly, and open the privilege of banking to all 
who comply with such prescribed rules of the le- 
gislature as secure the bill-holder and public gene- 


| rally from fraud aud imposition. Lhope, sir, to 


live to see the day when this shall be done, and the 
moral pestilence of political banks and banking 
shall be nnknown. 

Mr. F. here went into an examination to show 
that the pretence in the message, that there had 
been the same over-banking and over-trading in 
England as in this country, was not tme. He ex- 
hibited tables that show the following results : 

October 1, 1833, circulation of the Bank of Eng- 


land - co - =- =- £19,800,000 
December 27, 1836, do do 17,300,000 
December 28, 1833, circulation of 

all the banks in England and 

Wales -~ - - - - £27,621,104 
Jure 25, 1836, cirenlation of all the 

banks in England and Wales - 29,386,196 


Mr. F. then spoke of the hostility of the Ad- 
ministration to the deposite law, and its attempts, 
by means of the specie circular and transfer drafts, 
to oppress the banks, and, through them, the people, 
and render the law odious; and that the last effort 
was to declare the Treasury bankrnpt and withhold 
the funds. 

He then exhibited a statement showing that the 
banks in the State of New York, had on— 


In circulation. Specie. Discounts. 
Jan. 1, 1837. $24,198,000 $6,557,020 $79,313,188 
Sept. 1; 1837. 13,740,318 2,747,642 . 59,367,815 


Red. in8 mos. $10,457,682 $3,809,378 $19,945,373 


United States deposites $728,57 
’ d Individual deposites $15,134,968 

Now, sir, it appears from these facts, that the 
banks in the State of New York, in eight months, 
have reduced their discounts one-fourth ; their cir- 
culation near one-half’; and their Specie almest 
two-thirds. The people of that State are liferally 
gasping for breath, like an animal under the ex- 
hausted receiver of the experimentalist. And if 
you pass this bill, you authorize the United States 
to take all but $9,000,000 of the specie now remain- 
ing in that great State, and lock itupin your vaults 
of this new sub-Treasury system. And you leave 
the bill-holders and individual depositors of that 
Staie with upwards of $25,000,000 due them from 
the banks, and only $2,000,000 of specie to pay 
them with. . 
_ Sir, however solvent these banks may be, it is 
impossible that they should ever resume specie pay- 
ments under circumstances like these, This sub- 


Sept. 1, 1837 


I, for one, have no tears to shed at the | 
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Treasury scheme, which I regard as the germ of 
a Treasury bank, will draw the specie from our 
banks faster than they can collect it. The Post 
Office now acts as an absorbent of all the smalt 
change in the country. Where the edict of the 
officer at the head of that department is faithfully 
executed, all the specie is gathered into the Post 
Office, paid out to the mail contractors, and by them 
sold to the brokers, by whom it is sold as a com- 
modity, and shipped out of the country. In this 
way it daily grows more and more scarce, and has 
almost ceased to be used as a circulating medium 
among the people. This sub-Treasuty system is 
calculated to carry out this infamous distinction 
between the Government and the people—-to absorb 
all the specie for the use of the Governnent and 
its favorites, and leave the people to irredeemable 
bank paper ; and this bill, with the bankrupt Jaw 
recommended by the President, is calculated to 
take “ peaceably if they can, but forcibly if they 
must,” all the specie from the banks, and hoard it 
up for the use of the office-holders under this Gov- 
ernment. Sir, there are evils between which'a 
man is not bound to choose ; he may reject both. 
And I regard, this sub-Treasury system, and the 
union of the Government with the State banks, as 
evils of this character. I will not choose: I am 
opposed to both. 

But have my colleagues, who profess to be the 
guardians of these State banks, who call themselyes 
“ conservatives,” duly considered the awful preci- 
pice upon which we stand in the State of New 
York? Are you willing, instead of adding $1,300- 
000 to our circulation in this time of distress, to 
pass this bill, and thereby not only withhold that, 
but take from us the $700,000 now there in specie ? 
Recollect that all our safety-fund banks are incor- 
porated under a law that declares that they shall be 
deemed insolvent, and their charters dissolved by 
the Court of Chancery, if they neglect, for ninety 
days after demand, to redeem any evidence of debt 
issned by them in specie. The effect of that law 
has been suspended for one year, and for one year 
only, from the 11th day of May last. It will then 
expire by its own limitation, and can then only be 
renewed by the concurrence of each branch of the 
legislature. Is there not much reason to doubt 
whether this law will be extended? It was passed 
in a moment of alarm, when the cry of bankruptey 
and ruin broke upon the astonished ear of the 
legislature like a peal of thunder from a cloudless 
sky. But they and the people have since had time 
to reflect. This is a state of things that cannot be 
endured, and most of the measures here recom- 
mended are calculated to aggravate it in a ten-fold 
degree. Men become desperate, and already the 
deep sea of popular commotion begins to heave its 
rising billows. I confess I watch its motions with 
solicitude and alarm. And I have been surprised 
to find, in the papers of the day, a letter from Gen. 
Jackson, the former patron and eulogist of these 
pet banks, speaking of them in the following lan- 
guage : . 

“The history of the worki HAS NEVER RECORDED SUCH BASS 
TREACHERY AND PERFIDY as has beein committed by the deposite 
banks against the Government, and purely with the view of 
gratifying BIDDLE AND THE BARINGS, and, by the suspension of 
specie payments, degrade, embarrass, and RUIN, IF THEY 
COULD, THEIR OWN COUNTRY, for the selfish views of making 
large profits by throwing out millions of depreciated paper upon 
the people, selling their specie at large premiums, aud buy- 
ing up their own paper at discounts of from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent., and now looking forward to be indulged in 
these speculations for years to come, before they resume specie 
payments,” r 

But, sir, although I have been surprised to see 
the foregoing charge, I must confess that I have 
been more surprised to see it published to the 
world, week after week, and meet with no response 
or denial from any man on this floor or elsewhere. 
Are gentlemen Conservatives aware of the effect of 
such a publication upon the popular mind? Let 
me tell them it bears upon its tainted breath, if false, 
a charge too foul for honest and honorable men to 
submit to in silence. It distils into the ignorant 
and credulous mind a poison more dangerous to 
the peace of society than foreign invasion or indi- 
vidual treason. And is there no honorable man 
connected with these institutions, or who stands 
upon this floor as their guardian, that will deny the 
foul charge of treachery and perfidy thus made against 
them? Why this unaccountable silence under a. 
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charge so infamons and revolting? Is it the deep 
contrition of guilt and merited condemnation that 
has sealed your mouths? or are you transfixed witn 
superstitious horror, and struck with silent awe at 
the Greatest and Best, who uttered the anathema? 
Then prostrate yourselves in the dust, and let this 
mighty Juggernaut roll over you without a groan 
ora tear. But if there be one independent and 
honorable man—as I trust in God there are many 
—let him stand forth and deny this base charge. 
Let this little band of Conservatives upon this floor, 


if they are fighting for principles, and not for spoils, - 


raise the banner of independence, and meet their 
destiny like men; otherwise they must soon sink 
into utter oblivion and merited contempt. Already 
a black cloud hangs impending over your heads, 
and its sulphurous fires, lighted up by the midnight 
torch of locofocoism, will soon burst upon you, 
more terrible than that storm of fire and brimstone 
that overwhelmed the devoted’ cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and, without independence and firm- 
ness, you will go down to your political graves 
“Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


SPEECH OF MR. LOOMIS. 
Or Ouro, 


[As reported by the National Intelligencer. } 

In the House of Representatives, September 21, 1837—The 
bill to postpone the fourth instalment of the payment to the 
States being under consideration— 

Mr. LOOMIS of Ohio, addressed the committee to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Believing that the faith of the Uniled States 
and the interests ofthe State which I have the honor to repre- 
sentin part, are deeply concerned in the fate of the measure 
now under discussion, have felt it my duty to ask the indul- 
gence of the committee whilst I present the views and conside- 
rations which will influence my action upon that measure. It 
is no part of my pres2nt purpose, sir, to discuss either the pc- 
licy or propriety of the enactment whieh proffered to the 
States the custody and safe-keeping of the anticipated accumu- 
lations of the Treasury. Suffice it to say, that that policy hav- 
ing, after full and. ample discussion, after grave and mature 
deliberation, received the constitutional santion of all the de- 

artments of the Government requisite to its legal obligaticn, 

Tam not only disposed, but feel myself in the discharge of my. 

legislative duty bound, so faras my vote and my voice can 

have an influence, to fulfil all the requirments, and to satisfy 
all the just expectations which that enactment: has excited. 

Iris not, sir, in my judgment, material] to determine whether 
the Siates have, or have not, in strict, legal, technical language, 
a vested right to the fourth instalment, contemplated by the de- 
posite act. So far as relates to the three first instalments 
which have been deposited with them, I entertain no doubt 
that they have acquired vested rights and valuable interesis, 
entitled to legal and constitutional protection. The States 
have a perfect right to the custody and benefit of those instal- 
me its, until recalled under the restrictions and in pursuance of 
the provisions of the statute. And I hold, sir, that the Go. 
vernment could not, in any emergency, or under the press 
or necessities of any combination of circumstances, acceler 
their recall beyond the limitations ofthe depose act And E 
think, sir, that a critical analysis of the stipulations of that 
statute, and a careful collation and examination of the acts of 
the States and the Executive departments, in pursuance aud ful- 
tilment of its provisions, will exhibit ail the elements and re 
quisites of a legal, valid, and binding contract, They would 


disclose full, adequate, and mutal considerations, and clear and _ 


distinct arguments between parties competent and willing to 
eyntract. Tam aware, sir, that views and opinions variant from 
these have been entertained and expressed upon this floor, It 
has been denied that any certain sum has been appropriated 
by the d2posite law: it has been aflirmed that, although limita- 
tions upon the power of recall have been imposed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury, none have been imposed upon Con- 
gress. It has been claimed that Congress now possesses the 
power and right to recall, at pleasure, the funds deposited wiih 
tha States; ithas been denied that the States had a right to 
- aopropriate and use the funds which have been deposited with 
them. I hold, sir, and believe that T can maintain the converse 
of ail these propositions, The thirteeth section of the “Act to 
regulate the deposites of the public aoney,” provides “that the 
mioney which shali be in the Treasury ofthe United Sta‘eson the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, reserv- 
ing the sum of tive millions of dollars shall be deposited with 


such ofthe several States, in proportion to their respective re- - 


presentatiuns in the Senate and Honse of Representatives of 
the United States, as shall by law authorize their Treasurers or 
other competent authorities to receive the same, on the terms 
horeinafier specified; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver the same to such Treasurers or other competent au- 
thorities, on receiving certificates of deposite therefor, sigrted 
by such competent authorities in such form as may be pre- 
s‘ribed by the Secretary vforesaic a 
press the usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of 
t e States receiving the same to pay the said moneys and every 
part thereof, from time to time, whenever the same shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of 
defraying any wants of the public Treasury, beyond the 
amountof the five millions aforesaid: Provided. That if any 
State declines to reczive its proportion of the surplus aforesaid 
on the terms before named, the same shall be deposited with 
the other States agreeing to accept the same on deposite, in the 
proportion aforesaid: And provided further, That when eaid 
money or any part thereof shall be wanted by the said Secre- 
tary to meet appropriations by law, the same shall be called 
for in ratable proportions, within one year, as nearly as con- 
veaiently may be, trom the diferent States with which the 
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aid, which certificates shall ex- . 
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same is deposited, and shall not be called for in sums excceding 
ten thousand doilars from any one State, in any one month, 
without previous notice of thirty days for every additional 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, which may at any ume be 
required’? 

Tae fourteenth section provides “that the said deposites shall 
be made with the said States” on the firstday of January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, or as soon thereafter as may be, and 
on the first days of April, July, and October, all of the same 
year. I find, sir, that this act received the Executive approva- 
tion on the twenty-third day of June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six. It is true that it did not provide „for the deposite 
with the States of a sum certain then in the Treasury, 
but it did provide for the deposite of moneys which should be 
in the Treasury on a given future day, and the precise amount 
of which could be ascertained with mathematical certainty. It 
required that ail the money which should be in the Treasury 
on the firstday of January, cighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
reserving the suin of five millions of dollars, should be deposi- 
ted with the States. All moneys or funds, whether in the safe 


of the Preasnrer of the United States, in the vaults of the Mint | 


or Custom-Houses, in the bands of receivers for the sale of 
public lands, or in the possession of deposite banks, and passed 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, on that day 


belonging to the Government of the United States, were, within‘ 


the meaning and contemplation of thatstatute, in the Treasury 
and subject to deposite, first reserving the five millions of dol- 
lars. The Secretary of the Treasury so understood the law, 
and proceeded to execute its directions upon that construction 
of its terms and spirit. He did ascertain the aggregate amount 
inthe Treasury (after the reservation required by the act) on 
that day, and promulgated to Congress and the States the ag- 
gregate amount, and also the precise sum which, under the 
provisions of the act, was subject to deposite with each of the 
States. The sum. subject to deposite has been ascertained with 
exact certainty by our own officer charged with the execution 
of the duties and trusts created by our own legislative act, and 
promulgated with official sanction to the States and to the 
world. And surely it isnot now competent for ws, who repre- 
sent here the United States, to evade or avoid a compliance With 
a contract which we have made with the respective individual 
States, by a denial that a certan sum has been appropriated. 
By whorn was this deposite to be made? Congress could act 
only through the instrumentality o! an agent; the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the chief fiscal officer of the Government, was 
very naturally and with great propriety designated as such 
agent, charged with the duty, and clothed with full power to 
execute the act. The Government is bound, or rather the 
United States are bound, by all the acts which he has performed 
in the execution of these trusts within the scope of his authority. 
He has communicated to the several States the proposi- 
tions of the United States; the several States have re- 
spectively accepted these propositions, and he, as our 
ageut, has proceeded to a partial execution of the contract 
on our part, by payment or deposite of three cut of four of the 
instalmems. ‘The law required of him, before delivery of the 
money to the Treasurers or other competent authorities of the 


States, to receive from such Treasurers or other. competent 


authorities certificates, signed by them, expressi: g the usual 
and legal obligations and pledgo ef the faith of the States for the 
safe. keeping of the moneys, and for the repayment thereof, 
agreeably to the provisions of the statute. Those certificates 
contain the evidence, and the only evidence, of the undertakings 
of the States. Their obligations and responsibilities cannot be 
extended beyond their terms and spirit, and they require the 
repayment of the deposites, agreeably with the restrictions and 
limitations imposed upon the calls of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and not according to the will and pleasure of Congress. 
The limitations upon the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in calling upon the States for repayment, are clear 
and distinct. He ean oniy call when the funds are required for 
the purpose of defray the wants of the pudlic Treasury, 
afer the five millions reserved are exhausted. Zie cannot call 
at his owo will and pleasure; he can oni 


1a}! when the funds 
are required to defray the wants of the Treasury, or, In other 
words, in discharge of legal appropriations. Again, sir: the 
last proviso.of the thirteenth section, before quoted, contains 
superadded limitations upon the authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in recalling the funds deposited with the States. 
The money must be “ wanted to meet appropriations by law 5” 
it must be called for in ratable proportions, as nearly as may 
be, from the different States, in sums not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars from any State, in ary one month, without pre- 
vious notice of thirty days fox ry additional sum of twenty 
thousand dollars. These limitations enter inio and circum- 
scribe the legal effect and obligation of the certificates given by 
the States, and are restrictive of the power and authority of the 


United States in recalling the funds deposited with the States. - 


Congress has reserved no right to interpose or accelerate the 
recall, nor have the States consented to the exercise of such 
right. 

‘Suppose, sir, that Congress should enact a statute (I could not 
denominate such a statute a law) directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to demand repayment of all the moneys. deposiied 
with the States; and, upon a refusal on the part of the State of 
Ohio to comply with his request, he should institute an action 
(conceding to some jadicial tribunal jurisdiction) to recover the 
two millions deposited with her; suppose, sir, the certificate’, 
which contain the evidence of ber nadertaking and indebtedness 
to the United States, to be given in evidence, and the provisions 
of the deposite act to be examined; would such judicial tribu- 
nal hesitate to pronounce the law of the case with the defendar 

It has been denied that the States had a right to use or appro- 
priate the funds deposi ed with them. That, sir, depends upon 
the character of the &eposite, whether general or special. 

{Mr. Picxexs of Sou.h Carolina explained, He hadsaid that 
there was nothing specified in the act providing that the States 
shouid have the use of the money, or that made it a general de- 
posite] 

Yam aware, sir, that it is not declared to be a general depo- 
site; but where there is no restriction, the deposite is general. 
the responsibility which a general deposite imposes upon the 
party receiving the deposite, and the rights which he acquires, 
are entirely different from the responsibility imposed, and the 
rights acquired, by a special deposite. A general deposite im- 
poses upon the party receiving it the lability to re'und at all 
events the amount of money deposited, when demanded in pur- 
guance ofthe terms of the deposite, and vests in him a yieht to 
dispose at pieasure of the moneys deposited. A special depasite 
vests no right to the use of the fands, nor does it impose a Habi, 
lity toreturn them, if proper care has been taken for their safe 


| 
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keeping, and they are lost or destroyed If, for instance, the 
Treasurer of the State of Ohio had-recvived, from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury $500,000 in bank paper, and given the certificate 
required by the provisions ofthe depcsite act, and by a confla- 
gration of the State Treasury the paper had been consumed, 
can there be a doubt that the S:ate would have been bound to 
repay to the United States the full amount? Certainly not, a9 the 
“property in the funds vested in the State as soon as they 
were deposited. The States have all reééived the depusites 
upon the distinct understanding that they had a right to the use 
of these funds, and have all made such disposition ‘of them as 
was deemed proper. i ', Tor 

The deposite act offered to the. States the custody of one cer- 
tain sum of money; that sum was ascertained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and proclaimed to the States. The proposition 
was made te the States to receive the whole sum, upon the 
terms specified in the statute; the States respectively accepted 
the proposition to receive tie whole, not a part—the four in- 
stalments, notone only. The States had aright to tegard it, and 
did regard and aceept it, as one entire and indivisible contract; 
as a “ unit,” and to regard the national faith as pledged for the 
performance ofthe contract on the part of the United States, I 
am aware, sir, that there is no mode by which the several States 
can enforce this contract against the United States. There is 
no judicial triyunal possessing jurisdiction over these sovereign 
parties, or capable of affording an adequate or effectual remedy. 
The United States are above the reach of coercion; and there is 
nothing upon which the stipulations of the contract can he 
operative but the national faith, honor andjustice, And shallit 
be said, sir, that a party which has wrested from another a 
specific written pledge of faith, shal] violate its own? Shall it be 
procaine toihe world that a sovereign power, enjuying ‘the 

igh character, and possessing the immense resources. of this 
nation, has peimitied its justice to be questioned, by refusing a 
compliance with its contracts, or disappointing the just expecta- 
tions which it has excited?. Never, sir, with the aid of my vote, 
The States, sit, have acted in good faith, and made their respec- 
live dispositions of these funds, which they have agreed to re» 
ceive in deposite, with a confident expectation of receiving the 
fullamount. ‘The funds were declared to be in the Treasury by 
the Secretary; and the deposite act expressly provided that the 
funds so mı the Treasury should be deposited with the States. 
No man anticipated a division of these funds to other purpeses 
than those to which they had been specifically appropriated, ard 
solemnly pledged. Tf, sir, they shall be withheld, just expecta- 
tions wiil be disappointed, and great and scrious inconveniences 
will be suffered by the States. 

The State of Ohio stands in a peculiar and interesting relation 
to this measure, which, with the indulgence ef this committee, 
1 will proceed’to explain. 7 

The patriotic framers of the Constitution of that State were 
deeply imbued with the spirit of liberty, and an anxious desire 
to ecur, upon stable foundations, its futuro prosperity. The 
provisions of ibat great charter of freedom, under whose 
benign influence and salutary protection the State has risen 
to wealth, power, and eminence, exhibit abundant evidences of 
that spirit and desire. £ 

After a solemn ‘declaration that all men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences; that no human authority can 
interfere with the rights of conscience; that no preference 
should ever be given by law to any religions society or mode 
of worship, and that ne religious test should ever be required 
as a qualification to any office of trust or profit, 1 find this 
remarkable declaration and constitutional injunction:  Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge, being essentially necessary to 
the government and happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of instruction shall for ever be encouraged by legis- 
lative provision, not inconsistent with the right of conscience,” 
This provision, nnpressed by the superadded sanction and 
obligation of an oath, imposed upon her legislators in all future 
time, the duty to encourage schools ard the means of instruc- 
Hion by legislauve enactments, so far as a just regard to the 
cardition aud resources of the State wouid permit. They 
were justly viewed by the enlightened founders ot our Govern- 
ment as the main pillars and only sure support of our free in- 
stitutions, as safeguards of liberty, and beacon lights to warn us 
of the approaches of danger. i g 

But, sir, many circumstances connected with the history and 
condition of the State retarded’ and prevented compliance 
with this constitutional requisition. The hardy pioneers had 
reclaimed from the forest but a small portion of that fertile 
country at the adoption of the Constitution, Population was 
sparse, and resources few. Immense forests were to be sub- 
dued, roads opened, buildings erected, bridges constructed, the 
means of subsistence procured, families reared, and Govern- 
ment supported, During the first ten years of our existence as 
a Siate, these duties and pursuits occupied the time and em» 
ployed the means of our enterprising population, Then suc- 
cecded the calamities of war, our Northern frontier exposed to 
daily descents from a superior naval force upon the lakes, and 
our Western borders overrun by hordes of ferocious savages. 
The scenes of that eventful contest are well Known here, and will 
be long rememberedinthe West. It was with us, sir, a struggle 
for existence and self-preservation, and permittednot a diversion 
of our resources to the purposes of education and mental im- 
provement. The revulsions and distresses which folluwed the 
restoration of peace are indelibly written upon the pages of our 
history. The wars of Enrope ceased, and her immeuse armies 
were ho longer the consumers of our productions. Commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and every other department of 
iudastry and enterprise, were paralyzed; credit was prostrate, 
and labor couid neither ud employment nor reward. It re- 
quired, sir, Ue lapse of years to restore credit, repair Joseer, pro- 
vide capital, reanimate enterprise, and reward industry. At 
Jength the approaching completion: of the great Northern im- 
provement promised a market for our proguctions. Ohioawoke 
from her shimbers, and aroused her energies. She resolved to 
develop her resources. and improve her condition. With bur 
thirry thousvnd dollars‘in her Treasury, and with no sources of 
revenue bui the fertility of her soil and the industry of her citi- 
zens, she pledged her faith, and boldly went into the market 
for the millions requisite io complete a connection between the 
lakes and the Ohio. She appealed with success to the intelli» 
sence, sagacity, and interests of the capitalists of the great com- 
mercial emporium of New York. The commencement of her 

creat work wae speedily followed by aninfiux of capital end 
population, by a rapid development of her great natural re- 
sources, by Vigorous activity and productive energy in all the 
pranches ofindustry. Through the agency, sir, of eredit, that 
much abused source of national and individual prosperity and 
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improvement, her legislators soon found the Siate in a condition 
to Raa the constitutional requisition which I kave brougkt w 
the notice of the committee. In a statute, enacted, 1 think. in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, the preamble of which re- 
cit-d the constitutional command which I have read, the Legis- 
lature of that State laid the foundation of a system of instruc- 
tion, The power oftaxation, of direct taxation of tne people, was 
boldly exercised to carry into execution the aysiam. It encoun- 
tered many prejudices and much op>osition, but perseverance 
improved legislation, and « xperience overcame them. 

he system was organized, and with much labor and great 
care improved. To the revenues derived fiom taxation were 
added the proceeds of the public lands appropriated by Con- 
gress to the great purposes of education. The sysiem thns ar- 
ganized aad improved promised great advantages, but it requir- 
ed enlarged resources and augmented revenues to carry into 
full, complete, and perfect effect the great ard laudable pur- 
poses of its creation. At this auspicious junewure the national 
revenues accumulated beyond the wants of the Government. 
Their custody and safe-keeping were wisely proffered to the 
Btates. Theproportion of Ohio amounted to cearly three m 
lions of dollars, Her enlightened statesmen and patriotic citi- 
zens beheld in this proffered trvasure the abundant means of 
perfecting and sustaining her great system of instruetion, Upon 
the assembling of the Legislature, in December lust. her patrio- 
tic Executive, Gəvernor Lucas, called the attention of the Le. 
gislature to the propositions of Congress, advised their accept 
ance, and in a luminous and patriotic view of the whole 
strongly recommended liberal and munificent appropriations to 
the parposes of education. His views and recommendations 
were seconded and strongly enforced by his patriotic successor 
Governor Vance, in his inaugural address. Tire public voice 
sustained their appeal. Her Legislature accepted the proposi- 
tion of Congress, and pledged her faith for the safe-keeping and 
repayment, if called for, of the proffered funda, aud, in discharge 
oftheir constitutional obligations, appropriated the proceais of 
the fund to her greatsystem of inggruction. Sir, @hio haa a 
deep and vital interest in preserving this fund entire, If pro. 
served, and wisely applied, it will afford to her sons and daugh- 
ters, through successive generations, accumulating means of 
moral aad intellectual cultivation 

Bur, sir, this bill, deceptive in ite professed ot 
sible designs, will, as J believe, for 
nearly soven hundred thousand dollars. 
designed, to effect, covertly, purposes which could not be 
attained, if openly avowed. ` Who doos nat perceive, that pet- 
poning ‘till further provision by law” the fourth instalment 
Isequivalent to a repeal of the deposite act? “If this bill pasa, 
further legislation must precede further payment, The united 
concurrence of the legislative departments must be obtained 
Discordant views, conflicting interests, and rival appropria- 
tions will roudet such concurrence. impro We, if not imprac- 
ticable. But, sir, 1 warn gentlemen that thete 18 a fatal danger 
beyond the legislative bianches of the Gevernment ‘There 
exista in che Execntive a power that will be intarpos d between 
the declared will of the Representatives of the People and the 
accomplishment ofthat will, Sir, I may be told that no danger 
need now be apprehended from that source; that the political 
Sampson who once wielded that teryific power, to the disma 
and destruc ion of so many interests, has been shorn of hes 
locks; thal that extragrdinary man, who could at pleasure 
subvert and destroy, without prejudice er injury to himself, ia 
now beyond the lofty mountains of the West, in the quiet 
rutreats of the Hermitage. Sir, though distant, he isnot dead: 
though in retirement, he still mingles in political strife Like 
the snperannuaied and dismissed war-horse, he still delights to 
rush, atthe sound of the trumpet, unbidden into the conflict 
Though his voice does not now resound in the commanding 
tones that once reverberated through the salvo: : 
ofthe palace, itis still heard amid ihe legions of power, and 
his influence is yet felt in the supreme Executive action of this 
Goverument. But sir, £ may he told that no danger is 40 be 
apprehended fron, the exercise of the yeto by his auccessor ; 
that he is mild, peaceful, and timid, partaking more of the 
quatities ef the subde and sagacious reynard ihan of the bold 
and (earless monarch of the forest. Sir, I breathed my natal 
aw in the Stare in which he was raised; I know something ar 
his history, and bave some knowledge of that extraordina 
poiitical party which has so long controlied the destinies olihe 
Empire State, which brought him into power, and of which he 
wits the moving spirit, the 'eader and idol, Though that party 
may have acquired mneh of its power and influence by sagacity 
and polisical Inrigues, yet I challenge the history of the work 
ty exhibit a party that, in emergencies, was mare Prompt. bold 
fearless, and daing than the reputiican party of New York? 
The celebrated seventeen set at defiance and trampled upon 
public sentiment and the rights of the People, and yet. str, 
strange ant paradoxical as it may appear, wero afterwards 
triumphantly sustained by public opinion, modified, wielded 
and coatrolied by the sagacious influence ef the party Sir, Í 
have a vivid recollection of a seene which occurred in ‘another 
part of this Capitol during the panic session ot 1834 Day after 
day opposi ion Senators pressed the supporters of the Adminis- 
‘tration to disclose their views, and the conrse of policy which 
they iitended to adopt, whether they wonld create or ap nose 
a National Bank, UH, at length, one of the leaders of that party 
rose, cool, calm, and collected, disclaiming a!l authority to speak 
for the Administration, and, planting himself upon professed 


aubject, 


bjects and aston- 
ever withhold fram us 
» It is calculated, if not 


constitntional scruples, proclaimed undying hostili 
i, a, ility towarda 
any national bank. Sir, from that moment the anited cnergies 


of the Government and the party were arr i 
revival af the old, a the establishment ofa Beene 
tation, Tue contest was yielded } itio 
hank surrendered to its fate. 3y he Opposition, and the 
Soon after trepidation and alarm reached tho Fimpire State. 
ifer credit sistem was in danger—confidence was im paired. 
Her connection of affiliated banks was in imminent peril Ap- 
pearancee indicated the rapid approach of some great consul: 
sion, same dreaded calamity. But, sir, the energy and bokd- 
ness ofthe party saved them from the catastrophe. The bold 
degign was conceived and communicated to the Legislature 
with the sanction of Executive recommendation, ef pledging 
the faith and resources of the State for six millions ef dollars 
principally to sustain the credit of the banks, then the pamper. 
ed favorites, but now the prostrate victims of the party. With- 
out consultation with the people, whose faith 7 esources 
were pledged, the propositien soon received the ion ofle- 
gi+larive approbation.. The panic ceased, confidence was re- 
stored, prosperity succeeded, and the party reaped a rich Rar- 
vestof popular favor., The leader of this party. sir, was ne- 
ver friendly to the policy ofthe deposite law. His predecessor 


ns and precincts ' 


yielded to ita relactant and constrained approbation, and his 
prejudices against it are abundantly manifest in his letter to 
Sherrod Wiliams, andin various recent Executive emanations 
His boldness has been put to the test. That most extraordina- 
ry exercise of Executive power Cailed the Treasury circular 
awakened throughout the country a streng spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion. The voice of popular condemnation approached unani- 
mity in one branch of the Legislature, and greatiy preponderat- 
ed in the other, But, sir, the Executive, iustead of returning 
the bill repealing the Treasury circular to the constitutional 
action of Congress 


prehend its import, deposited in in the State Departmentas a 
memorial of the last triumph of Executive power over the po- 
palay will, It was believed that the present Executive would 
yield to the strong mdications of popular sentiment, that he dare 
not refuse to revoke the obnoxious order. But, sir, what was 
the result? The dissatisfaction of the country increased; com- 
mercial embarrassmeot and distress, aggravate by the exist- 
enee and operation af that obnoxious Executive measure, 
threatened the country with the most serious disasters. The 
commercial interests of New York. trembling upon the lrink 
of ruin, petitioned, entreated, and implored the Executive to 
rescind the order, and to assemble the representatives of the 


people. But, sir, they petitioned, entreated, and implored in 
vain. The Executive, sir, gave a prompt, stern. and decided 
refusal. And letit not be said, or credited, that he will fear or 


hesitate to veto any bill that does not meet with his approba- 
non. But, sir, there was one occasion, one memorable cca- 
sion, when he yielded to the iniluence of trepidatien and alarm. 
Yes, sir, When that tremendous revulsion, which swept like a 
tornato through the land, overtook in its fearful course him 
and the Government, then, siv, he. turned his anxious eyes to 
the representatives of the people, and bade them come up to 
his deliverance. Then, gir, with iinploring looke he said to his 
faithful Commons, “help me, Cassius, or I sink.” But, sir, 
he hos recovered from his panic; he has surveyed his position, 
ealculated his chances. and taken bis course. We have had 
abundant evidence of his courage, and of his reckless determi- 
nation. Hehas sent to ws, assembled to receivea communica- 
tion of the grave and mighty matters referred so in his procla- 
mation, tke most bold, novel, and extraordinary message ever 
communicated to Congress. Has he proposed, sir, any great 
and salutary measures for the permanent relief and prosperity 
ofthe country? None, sir, none. The Government is the 
great object of his solicitude. He has, sir, very plainly inti- 
mated that the people were created for the Government, and 
not the Government for the people. He has proposed, sir. to 
divorce the interest and destiny. of the one from the interest and 
destiny ofthe other, He has kindly proposed to take for the 
Government the constitutional currency, and leave for the peo- 
ple their paper—their eufferings. He ‘has, sir, disclaimed the 
nower, and denied the duty of the Government to afford relief, 
It wouid seem, sir, from his theory, that a Government omnipo- 
tont in producing evil is powerless in doing good. 

Rir, that extraordinary m_ssage has gone forth to the coun- 
try. spreading in its course distrust and terror and alarm, But 
it has awakened a spirit among the people that will not slum- 
bor until their insulted rights shall have been vindicated. The 
popular respons: s to the doctrines of that remarkable message 
have returned from the confines of the Republic to this hall, 
in tones which can not be misunderstood. And,sir, if the “ re- 
cent demonstrations of public sentiment’ have not already 
directed the eyes of the Executive to: the handwriting on the 
walls of the palace, an adherence to his present policy will soon 
exhibit to his astonished vision his inevitable destiny. Sir, if 
this bill pass, the fourth instalment is for ever lost to the States. 
The Government desires the funds and the Executive veto will 
preserve them for its use, What necessity is shown for its 
passage? Js it even certain that there will be a-deficit of funds 
Int event of its failure? There was a time, sir, when the 
true state of the Treasury was accessible to the comprehension 
ofall. An carly lawof Congress made it the duty of the Seere- 
tary of the ‘Preasury to communicate periodically to that body, 
and through them to the people, the state of the finances: to 
exhibit to the nation the receipts, disbursements, and existing 
condition of the Treasury. The reports of the enlightened men 
who filled that station during the early bistory of the Govern 
ment subserred the parposcs for which they were required.- 
‘They presented to the people a plain, simple, and lucid exposi- 
tion of the operations and condition of the Treasary, easily 
comprehended by the most ordinary capacity. But now, after 
fifty years’ experience in the affairs of Government. in an age 
of unexampled light, intelligence, and improvement, we are 
told, upon this floor, that i has become a matter of “ sezence,? 
yes, sir, of deep and profound science. to comprehend the 
report of our Secretary of the Treasury! It reqnires the twenty 
years of incessant toil that qualified the English lawyer for the 
practice of hie profession. to unveil the mysteries of a Tren- 
gury report. And. sir,this memorable declaration comes from 
a gentleman (Mr. Cambreleng, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means) of commanding influence and distinguished 
talents, whose official station places him in intimate and confi- 
dential communication with the Treasury, and who, after six- 
teen long years of public service, with all his Jicht, intelligence. 
and advantages, when placed upon the Executive tripod of this 
House, though ivflated with the inspiration and trembling with 
the agitation of the Pythian priestess, can give but an oracular 
response to he interrogatories of these who seek intelligence at 
his shrine. y 

Insiead, sir, of those clear, satisfactory, official expositions of 
the state of the finances, that silenced doubt and forbade discus- 
sin, we now heliold, on every side, those sybilline views 
{alluding to the various calculations presented by members to 
explain the state of the Treasury] that have been for days scat. 
tered through this hall, claiming credit, ard,as 1 believe, de. 
tiving negotiability from the endorsement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury! Must we be required to thread such labyrinths 
and fathom such depths? Sir, weie we in leap into such an 
abyss of darkness L fear that we should bave just and earl 
cause to exclaim, with the “mountain bard,” ` y 

Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. > 

But, sir, suppose that the Government has not sufficient 
means 20% available topay the fourth instalment to the States. 
can not those means be procured? Is it necessary for the United 
States to break their contract or violate their faith? Are not 
the millions due from the deposite banks, and the bandsof the 
Bank of the United States, which can he converted into availa- 
ble means at pleasure, abundantly sufficient to meet, in a man- 
ner acceptable to the States, the payment of that instalment? 


And, were they insufficient, are not the credit and resources of 
the United States adequate to the exigency? Sir, their credit 
will command at pleasure, at home or abroad, all the funds re- 
quisite to meet any emergency; and their resources, the cotton 
fields of the South, the grazing and grain-grewing regions of 
the West, the manufactures of the East and North, the pro- 
ducts of the forest and the ccean, our navigation and commerce, 
our public domain, our national industry and enterprise, will 
afford abundant means ‘of payment, Sir, the Empire State 
pledged her faith-and the resources of her cilizens tor six mil- 
lions, to preserve her credit system and fustain her banks. 
Shall the United States hesitate to pledge U.eirs to fulfil their 
contracts and preserve their honor. 

Sir, in oppasing this biil I disclaim all desire or intention of 
thereby throwing obstacles in the way of the administration, I 
am ready and willing to give my vote for procuring all the 
funds necessary to the beneficial administration of the Govern- 
ment, to give relief so far as we can to the Government and the 
couniry. Iam prepared and disposed, sir, to sustain all the 
recommendations and measures of the Government that I can 
consistently with my conviction of public duty. I have no 
political aims or purposes to subserve; Istand not hereto war 
with the men who compose this administration, but to sustain 
ail measures, come from what source they may, which shall, 
in my judgment, conduce to the promotion of the public in- 
terests, and to oppose those of an opposite tendency firmly and 
fearlessly. 

Sir, I should rejoice if our delegation, could present an un- 
broken front against withholding this metalmert from the 
cherished policy of Obio; 1f they could raise an united voice in 
behalf of the great interests of that generous State which has 
warmedand cherished, honored and distinguished us, by sending 
us here, the representatives of ber power and the advocates of 
her interests; of that State in which are concentrated all cur 
interests, all our affections, and alt our hopes; which contains 
our wives, our children, our dwellings, and our altars. Sir, I 
advocate on this occasion not merely the present interests of 
the citizens of Ohio, but the prospective interests of the unborn 
millions which shall, in coming genarations, be spread over her 
fertile surface; of the poor, the orphan, and the destitute, I 
seek to ameliorate and improve their condition ; to elevate 
their hopes, their character, and destiny, I desire that the 
great edifice of education and intelligence should be reared 
upon enlarged and stable foundations; and, tir, with the liberal 
and abundant means which are justly due to us, it will arise 
broad in its dimensions, perfect in its proportions, and durable 
in its structure. And L fondly hope, sir, that bidding defiance 
to the assaulisof time and the shock of revolutions, it may en. 
dure to the last ages of this glorious Republic, a proud and 
abiding Monument of the wisdum of its projectors and the 
faithful care of its builders, 
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In the House of Representatives, September 27, 1837—On the 
bill to postpone the payment to the States of the fourth instal- 
ment of the surplus revenue. 

Mr. MENGFEE began by observing, that, after the protract- 
ed discussion which the bill had already undergone, he should 
refrain from taking the wide range in which genudemen on both 
sides had indulged. He should content himself with a conside- 
ration of the proposition immediately before them—a proposi- 
tion, in his opinion, quite sufficient for one debate. Nor, indeed, 
was he sure that he should have trespassed on the House at all, 
had the question been one ofexclusively nationalbearing. But, 
sir, (said he,) it concerns, nearly and deeply, the Government 
and the people of Kentucky: ta a degree rendering it nexcusa- 
hle in her representetiv sto wiiners the passage of this bill, 
without, at least, protesting against iion behalfor that State. 

Among the numerous objections to this bil, it may, not with- 
out reason, be urged, as it has been, that the act of Congress 
of the 23d of June, 1836, directing certain maney belonging to 
the United States to be transferred to the several States, on 
therr complying with the prescribed terms, bears the character of 
a legislative contract, from the obligations: f which this Go- 
vernment cannotirightfully discharge iteelf by such an inter- 

ference with its provisionaas the bill under consideration pro- 
poses, The act carried with it certain propositions to the States, 
which they accepted, respecting ihe public money. Its mere 
custody, if nothing more was intended, undoubtedly involved 
both expense and responsibility, independently of ùe express 
end formal stipulations to restore it when demanded according 
tothe terms of the act. It isnot pretended that the States have 
faiied, in the smallest particular, to observe the requisitions of 
the act, as far as transfers have already been made; nor is their 
readiness or abiliry to comply, with respect to the instalment 
yet due, at all questioned. 

It is perfectly competent to a Government to create, in the 
form of laws, contracts binding upon it. The practice often 
occurs. AH our acts of incorporation are mstances of this kind 
of legislation. 

If, then, the act of 1826 be, as it is represented, and insisted 
on. a coniract—and it is difficnlt, if not in possible, to distin- 
guish jt from a contract—the objection to the bill, for that -cause 
alone. is altogether sufficient. If a contract, it must be fulfil- 
ted. The Government cannot escape from the obligations it 
imposce, except by the consent of the other contracting party— 
the States. The viclaticn by Congress ef such acontract could 
not, I know, be redressed by a rescri to the judicial tribunal. 
Yetthe imputation of tyranny and perfidy would justly await 
sucha violation: a posiuan whichno one supposesan American 
Congress capable of occupying. 

But, sir, I do not rest my opposition to this bill exclusively, 
or even mainly, on the ground of a suppesc d violation of con- 
tract involvedinit. This I deem a narrew view of the matter. 
I place iton higher and more commanding reascrs: en (he true 
nature and spiril of the uci; not as evinced by its language or 
its farm), but by the principles in which it was conceived, the 
ends it aimed at, and the whole context of ciccumstances which 
attended its enactment. 

What, sir, Fask, are the nature and spirit of that act? It js 
attempted to be maintained that it was merely intended as a 
measure of finance; that the public monry was to ke trans- 
ferred, for the advantage of the Treasury cf the United States, 
io the State treasuries, there 16 Le held on depesite sirictly— 
not contemplating the use of it by the Plates for their own 
benefit, even temporarily. In other werds, that tte Stat 
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. were, as such, substantially converted, by that act, into so- 


many agents and instruments of the Federal Treasury. Under 
this pretension, the use of the money, by the States, even for 
the shortest periods, or to the least extent, was wholly forbid- 
den. For if Congress could authorize the use of it by the 
States, without interest or equivalent, for an indefinite time, 
they might, upon the same principle, and with equal propriety, 
wholly relinquish it to the States; the constitutional power to 
do which the advocates of this construction deny. 

The idea of the General Government collecting its vast reve- 
nue, from its innumerable sources, all over the Union, with its 
multitude of collecting officers lining our seaboard, and of 
receivers of public money scattered over the whole West. and 
all the expense and machinery belonging to so extended a 
ayatem, to divide out amongst the twenty-six States, to be held 
without use by them, or interest to the Government, for the 
purpose of being returned when demanded, is utteriy inadmis- 
sible as a measure of finance purely. But a small advance 
would be needed: under a system like this, to require the reve- 
nue, after its collection, to be returned to the individuals from 
whom collected, to be by them beld as agents of the Treasury, 
and repaid when wanted for the immediate use of Govern- 
ment, Its clumsinese, and utter imbecility, as a system of 
finance, would justly fix reproach on any nation that should 
adopt it : 

But, sir, the error of this construction is still more manifest, 
when it is remembered that Congress, in the antecedent part 
of the same act, formally and minutely provides for the depo- 
site of the public money in the State banks; another addition 
tothe deformed and unnatural system attempted to be found 
in that act, As a system of finance, who, with a proper respect 
for his reputation, wil} consent to stand forth as its champion? 
Who will endure the paternity of such a financial monster? 
Who so reckless of the opinions of the world as publicly, in 
his plac: here, to hold fellowship with it? I dismiss this view 
of the question. Gravely to refute such a construction, would 
be an act of violence to the wisdom of Congress and the 
national character. ` é 

No, sir, (said he,) the act of the 234 of June was no financial 
expedient. It is more imposing. It is the offspring of consi- 
derations tenderly affecting the Federal Constitution and the 

. purity of its administration. 

By acourse of federal legislation, whether constitutional or 
unconstitutional, wise or unwise, isof no moment here, a large 
revenue had accumulated beyond the wants of the Treasury. 
Large, however, as this surplus was, it cammot be pretended 
that its mere custody by the Government was impracticable, 
oreven dificult. Its full competency to this end was never 
questioned. Yet, from the.earliest period of this accumulation, 
it was universally regarded with an eye not only of distrust 
and apprehension, but of absolute abhorrence. It was viewed 
as the dread fountain from which were destined to flow extrava- 
gance in the Federal expenditures, augmentation of Executive 
power, and all else that was hostile to the Constitution and 
dangerous to public liberty. Nor, sir, was it viewed in any 
false light. No fear was entertained that was not just; no ab- 
horrence felt that the frightful visage of the evil did not fully 
warrant. The worst. predictions of its pernicious influences 
fast ripened into fulli!ment, Government extravagance, impel- 
led by this surplus, progressed without check, and with the ut- 
most rapidity, to the point not only of profusion, but of profi- 
gacy, verging on actual corruption, Executive power, already 
expanded to its fullest constitutional dimensions, seated on this 
same surplus, vad wielded by a popular hand, wrenched from 
its co ordinate departments every check, and demolished every 
balance designed for its restraint. Under an abused, if not un- 
constitutional power of removal from office, the independence 
of public officers, so necessary to a pure administration, broken 
down to the basest servility, and the whole corps transformed 
from servants of the people and officers ef the Jaw into an 
army of mercenaries, obedient to Executive command, no mat- 
ter what commanding. The Senate—prostrated, utterly. The 
Judiciary, contemned, defied; and principles advanced open! 
by the Executive, abolishing every vestige of restraint through 
that department. Congr2ss—a seducing patronage perpetually 
playing upon it—the veto lightly and capriciously hurled at it 
—the practice of withholding bills, insulting and defrauding it 
—the purse violently wrested from it—the regulation of the 
currency usurped—its spirit broken—and at. fast subjugated 
and outstretched at the fect of the Executive. The people— 
deceived, despised, most grievously distressed. Their most 
highly favored measures—the bank bill, the land bill, the cur- 
rency bill, successively perishing under the veto, or that other 
more terrible power. Their currency, in rags, torn asunder 
by the hand that had snatched it from Congress. 

Tdo not insist, sir, that all these evils, or the most of them 
even, flowed from the surplus. But I do insist that the ten- 
dency of that surplus, whenever and however it operated—and 
ia some form or other it incessantly operated—-was pernicious 
in every aspect, andin the extreme. t 

Was it, then, in the least surprising, that the statesmen of the 
United States should have striven to relieve the Government 
of this surplus? The subject of its disposition accordingly be- 
came, as early as 1929, sufficiently important to find a place in 
the annual message of the President. ; 

“ As then,” said he, “ the period approaches when the appli- 
cation of the revenue to the payment of the public debt will 


cease, the disposilion of the surplus will present a subject for - 


the serious consideration of Congress.” 

That this recommendation may be duly estimated, itis of 
importance to remember that it was contained in his first. 
Message, whilst flaming with ardor to signalize his Administra- 
tion by a radical reformation of the Government, then supposed 
to team with abuses. It was meant as a measure of purifica- 
tion, But it is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the astonish- 
ing increase of the surplus subsequently, its disposition never 

‘afterwards attracted his attention; its employment for evil 
having unfortunately entered into the plan of his Admin 
tration. 

The notice of Congress and the American People having 
been thus formally and officially drawn to a disposition of the 
surplus, it formed, up to the present year, a prominent subject 
of their consideration. In condemning the surplus as a lamen- 
table evil, and in the propriety of some effectual disposition of 
it, there was but one opinion. The divisions found to prevail, 
related only to the mode of disposition. The Message of 1829 
had distinctly announced the mode then most acceptable to the 
Executive. ‘ 


“ To avoid these evils,” said he, “it appears to me that the 
most safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made of 


the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among the 


| States.” 


And so fixed was his. preference of that to all other modes, 
that, Inhis opinion, if that mode “ sbould not be found war- 
ranted by the Constitution, it would be expedient to propose 
to the States an amendment authorizing i This also occurred 
in the pure, or comparatively pine, days of his Administra- 
tion; and, like the subject of disposition itself, from having 
heen a favored measure, soon became an object of his hatred. 
Other counsels predominated. Pians were formed under the 
eye of the President, i not. countenanced by him, for its em- 
ployment in a vast system of military defences. Our whole 
national confines were to be walied in by fortifications; for the 
construction, arming, and preservation of which, countess 
millions would have been required, and for the manning of 
which an overgrown standing army kept up—alike useless and 
oppressive to the People, and dangerous to their liberties. Nu- 
merous other plans were conceived and pressed forward, as 
wrong in principle, though aot su stupendcus—all contemplat- 
ing a disposition of the surpina hy wasting it. ‘To these schemes 
the Administration at length decidedly inclined, if forced to 
relinquish the surpius at alf. 

Bur, sir, the People of the United States were unwilling ta 
abandon the subject, or even their favorite mode of disposing of 
the surplus, notwithstanding the abandonment ef both by the 
Executive. They constantly and resolutely urged it. State 
after State pressed it—New York and Pennsylvania m the lead. 
Their sentiments were unequivecal for such a disposition of 
the surplus as would relieve the Federal Government of the 
dangers which its possession threatened, and, a the same time, 
render it beneticial to the States, by preserving insicad of 
destroying it. 

Its abstraction from the Federal Government was the prin- 
ciple common to all these plans, and kept steadily in view. It 
looked to a divestment of the surplus asa sanitary measure— 
a depletion indispensable to the heaith of the Constitution. 

The principle of preserving the surplus for the States first 
acquired form and consistency in the land billofMr. Clay. That 
measure, from its first conception, was dear to the people and 
dear to their representatives. It received majorities in Con- 
gress seldom, if ever, commanded by so grave a measure; and 
it might have been reasonably supposed that such majorities, 
backed by the almost undivided voice of the nation, would have 
ensured its success. Yet, six, it perished—under the frown of 
one man, Not by the veto, but that more detestable engine of 
withholding bills. Its faye was calamitous to the country, and 
the calamity was aggravated by the general conviction that it 
was induced by no constitutional objection really existingin the 
breast of the Executive, but by the relentless hatred he bore the 
author of that measure, and an insuperable repugnance to do 
or permit any thing tending to advance his fame. 


"The deterrnination of the country to relieve the: Government . 


of this malady did not, however, perish with that bul, Ir sur- 
vived and flourished. It presented itselfnext in the form of the 
deposite bill of the Senate, in the spring of 1836, proposing to 
transfer the surplus to the States, upon the execution to the 
General Government of certificates of deposite bearing an in- 
terest, and negotiable by the Secretary of the Treasury, That 
bill found its way to this House, and finally grew into the act of 
the 23d of June, 1836. 

: This, sir, is a concise view of the history of that acu and of 
the principles which He at its foundation. That history and 
those principles, I think, prove—the debates upon it, the gene- 
ral understanding ofthe country, every thing that attended its 
passage, all that could characterize such a proceeding, its con- 
temporaneous exposition drawn from every source, manifestly 
prove—that this transfer of money to the States was but colora- 
bly a deposite, having been meant, in fact, as distribution. U 
on its constitutionality as an act of distribution, some, I know, 
expressed doubts; and, for that reason, opposed it. ¥WVe have, 
therefore, their authority for ertiag that it invalved distribu- 
tion, The varions hues it assumed, between its first germina- 
tion in the land bill and its maturity, arose from a desire on 
the part of its friends to mould it to the views and constitutional 
opinions of those who favored the principle of distribution, but 
hesitatéd upon the mode of effecting it. Sir, that great act ex» 
perienced much tribulation in struggling into life. The organs 
cf the Sxecutive, in’ both: Houses of Congress, denvunced it— 
reviled it—werred against it in every shape, by all means, and 
without. quarter. Their published’ speeches, now before me, 
breathe the utmost violence towards it. it is notorious that it 
experienced the frowns of the Executive; for even in the third 
generation, it labored, in his eye, under the curse which he had 
pronounced on its forefather, the land bill. And when, at last, 
after passing by most striking majorities, it was presented to 
the Executive, a reluctantsignature was wrung from him. He 
did not, in the language of the Constitution, appreve the biil; 
he barely tolerated its passage—the first and Jast instance, du- 
ring his administration, of his yielding, even in his caprices, to 
the will ef Congress or the people! He repented signing the 
biil the moment after he had done it. His spirit of unbrindled 


-rule construed it intoan act of Executive humiliation; to soothe 


which he followed iheact of signing the bill with an extraordi- 
nary annunciation, through the official paper, of his determi- 
nation to publish to the world the secret necessity which had 
forced it upon him. His {growling and ill-suppressed wrath 
pursued the measure ever after. : 
Those who regard this act with such utter abhorrence, asin- 
volving a flagrant violation of the Constitution do net, in my 
opinion, justly discriminate. They maintain that it is uncon- 
stitutional zoraise revenue for the mere purpose of distribu- 
tion. Granied. But that doctrine has no application to the 
actin question: it propesed no such thing. The constitutional 
sin, ifany, had been committed iong before. The surplus was 
found in existence, and the act sought to operate uponit. It 
contemplated no creation ofa surplus. ItJookedto it, isolated 
from the means by which it had been raised. It formed no sys- 
tem, butterminated with the disposition of the existing surplus, 
no matter whether rightfully er wrongfully acquired. Gon- 
gress has express power “to dispose of the property belonging 
to the United States.” Does any just distinction exis!, na 
constitutional view, between property and money? The late 
President, in his far famed protest, thought noi; and he had 
high authority, if not strong reason, for his opinion. Besides, 
sir, a deposite of this surplus with the States, without interest, 
and for an indefinite time, must obviously encounter the fail 
force of the constitutional objections against a direct distribution. 
The right to distribute the use—the interesi—of the surplus, 
cannot be assumed without yielding the right to distribute the 
surplus itself. Nor, in principle, can any difference be found 
hetween an investment of the surplus in stocks and a distribu 
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tion of thé dividends: among the States, aud a transfer of the 
principal surplus to the States without intérest. In both cases, 
the States have its use without equivalent. 

But, sir, I forbear to discuss the constitutional question, or 
even to allude to the right of the States to the aurplus, founded 
on their interest in the public lands. It ig not incumbent on 
those who oppose the bill under consideration, to maintain the 
Constitutionahty of the act of June, 1836. ‘Ihe true question is, 
Was il-not an act of distribution, in fact, right or wrong? For 
the reasons assigned, I boldly claim that it was. 

Nor, sir, in reaching this conclusion, by compelling the letter 
ofthe act to yield to its true nature and spirit, as manifested by 
the consideration to which Ihave referred, am 1 without autho- 
rity or precedent in the legislation cf Congress. This mode of 
interpretation, though from its nature seldom authorized, is 
Well established. No Government can be wise or just without 
it. Our tariff laws, especially our protective tariffs, are all 
thus interpreted. Investments of capital are: made in the 
branches of industry invited into existence, under promises of 
protection, to which the faith of the Government is committed. 
A sudden repeal or disturbance of such laws, though not forbid- 
den by their letter, would undoubtedly expose the Government 
to the just imputation of perfidy and injustice. The great com- 
promise act of 183 presents a striking illustration. It differe, 
upon its face, in no respect, from an ordinary act of Congress. 
¥at, who views it as such, liable to be extended, modified or re- 
pealed, at the pleasure of Congress? Who, that values his coun- 
try’s institutions or tranquillity, can regard it otherwise than 
as a great and extraordinary uct, sacred beyond just interfe- 
rence by Congress? Still. its language imports na contract, no 
treaty, pledge, or even intimation. Whence, then, itsinviolable 
character? Tt lies, sir, deeper than its language-—in its history. 
lt is not recited in that act that this Confederacy, being con- 
vulsed to its centre—a disruption of the Union impending—the 
national sword delivered over by Congress to a military Bxecue 
live, who, if patriotic, was revengeftl too, and flaming in his 
hand over a devoted State—the awful epoch opening in our 
constitutional history ofsubjugating by armsa sovereign State— 
the common blood ‘of our ancestors, which had flowed in the 
revolution in the common cause of freedom, about to flow from 
the veins of their descendants, afer little over half #century, in 
deadly civil strife—the sword or an ignominious gallows await . 
ing much of the genius and flower of the land——it is not recited. 
J repeat, that, in this portentous exigency, the compromise act 
came us an angel of peace, silently and invisibly, to compose 
and hush the troubled elements of the Republic! None of this 
appears in the act; yet it all existed. It was the offspring of all 
this. Nor ie its nature the less aacred from thissilence. Sir, its 
sublime spirit would lave been degraded by the shackles o 
language. Too ethereal tv be embodied, it nevertheless hovers 
around that.act, and sanctifies it. 

I maintain, sir, thatthe act of June, 1836, though certainly 
not so important, is of a kindred nature to the one referred tos 
that Congress hae no more justrightto disturb the one than the 
other; and thatits obligation, in either case, to abstain from such. 
an attempt, is derived from considerations more exalted, if 
possible, than contract, treaty, or pledge—the duty, I mean, 
which it owes to the cause of free institutions, which could not 
fail to incur the deepest reproach by its violation. Itis of no 
moment whether these circumstances are allowed to enter into 
the construction of the act, or merely to aflord reasons operatin, 
on the discretion of Congress, ‘The mode in which they sha 
be permitted to influence our action, I am indifferent upon; 
their influence—decisive and irresistible—in some mode, ia 
what I contend for. 

What action, by the States, ensued the passage of thislaw? In 
their reception of their respective proportions of the surplus, 
none of them either viewed or treated itas a deposite merely; 
though, for the sake of the appearances which the act had been 
compelled to assume, they, tao; observed the’ forms prescrited 
by it., The general policy adopted by them respecting the ap- 
plication of the surplus, was the same. In the West, in parti- 
cular, as in all new countries, a great demand existed for capi- 
tal, the wantof which repressed their enterprise, and stifled the 
development of the boundless resources profusely scattered 
around them. This act was hailed as measurably supplying 
tuat capital. Their Legisiatures, previously limited to” the 
means afforded by direct taxation, felt freed from their former 
reatraints, and at once launched intoa boid and iwcantious po- 
liey. Popular instruction and internal improvement were the 
predominating objects of their regard. The whole energy of 
their legislation was bent towards laying, deep and broad, the 
foundations of that policy; and the systems devised for the pur- 
pose became intimately connected with every ramification of 

usiness. They, in many instances, were connected with the 
local banks by an investment of the surplus in capital; through 
the banks, with the trading and mercantile interests; and ulti- 
mately with all classes. 

In Kentucky, struggle after struggle had been made, through 
a series of years, for the establishment ofan efficient system of 
public instruction. Scheme after scheme had been devised; but 
they all failed for want of money to sustain them. The occa- 
sion presented by this act was embraced with the utmost avidi- 
ty; and upon it now rests a liberal and enlightened system, to 
which the poorer classes of her citizens have been taught to 
look as the only inheritance of their children. 

Although asystem of internal improvements was in operation 
in Kentucky prior to the act of 1836, yet, from deficiency of 
means, it was unavoidably partial and inefficient. Under the 
impulse of that act, iteprang at once inte strength and activity, 
and promised itsadvantages, at no distant day, in the improve- 
ment of rivers, and the construction of roads and canals, 
throughout every section of that great State. 

Tn these systems, sir, the people of Kentucky not only feel a 
deep inierest, but have embarked in them their affections and 
the tenderest hopes of their posterity. 

The influence of this act on the western country could never, 
Tam sure, have been duly estimated by the friends of this bill. 
Tested by the ordinary progress of nations, the States; at one 
session of their Legislatures, advanced nearly half a century. 
They literally bounded forward, as if steam-impelled. 

Its operationin other respects, to which too much importance 
can not, in my opinion, be attached, was peculiarly beneficial. 
The advantages of the crdinary legislation of Congress were, 
for the most part, general and remote. Many of the States, 
from their interior position. anda policy of this Government of 


. doubtful justice, were excluded from a participation in the an- 


nual expenditure of the miZiovs which they contributed their 
full share to raise. They were all, or nearly all, absorbed on 
the seaboard. Although the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce “with foreign nations.” and “among the severa 
States,” is granted in the same clade of the Constitution, it hal 
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‘aiding ‘into view this application of the surplus by ‘the States, 
and supposing it Tiable, as contended ‘for, to be recalled at the 
pleasure of thé Secretary ‘of the Treasury, istit not plain that 

thë ach instead ofabridging Executive power, as was intended, 
` mùst greatly augment it? It cenfers upon the Executive the 
moat ‘dangerous power over the States—no tesa a power than 


as alleged by the President arti 
assumed by this bili? It is, that the Treasury of the United 


resorting to the fourth instalment intended for the States, 
amounting to $9,367,214 99; the proportion of which transferra- 
ble to Kentucky being nearly kalf a million, Ihave looked in 
the spirit of sincere inquiry into the evidences upon which ‘this 
alleged financial necessity rests, and have looked in vain. The 
report ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress 
at the opening of the session, though obviously meant-to magni 
fy, as far a3 possible, our financial difficulties, has. I think, ut- 
terly failed to establish it. \ Information derived officially from 
that Department since, under resolutions of this House; still 
, further weakens the attempt. 

Without entering minately into the condition of the Treasury, 
it is, in my opinion, Plainly demonstrable, that by converting 
into cash (which can readily be done) the bonds held by the Go- 
vernment, on the Pennsylvania’ Bank of the United States, 
amounting to $7,946,356 T6, besides interest, means may be 
commanded fully adequate to the wants of the Treasury, with- 
out violating the act of1836,* en : 

The proposition to withhold this surplis would-be more tole- 
rable if it were intended: to prevent the: creation of æ new na- 
tional debt; my aversion to which, if any thing could, might 
induce me to support it.” But it intends no’ such thing. The 
President boldly announeés to the people of the United States 
the startling purpose of fixing upon them a new public debt— 
notin a direct form, but under the insidious disguise of Trea- 
sury notes, The employment of these notes is, inthe end, more 
pernicious than any other expedient of finance that could be 
adopted. Under its cover a public debt steals upon the nation 
by degrees, imperceptible 10 the people; and the first signal of 

~ approaching danger is, depreciated Government paper, and 
public credit prostrated, with impending burdens aiid taxation 
in the rear. IRS: 
` The plan of the Administration, then, being not. only to with- 
hoid the fourth instalment, but to lay the foundations of a pub- 
Hie debt’ algo, ICa deficit in the means ‘of the Treasury should 

` bë found ‘actually to exist, why may it not be supplied by an 
increased issue of Treasury notes? ‘The principle having been 
aasumed, a mere question of amount can ‘be of but secondary 
consideration, ` ` f 
` Bir, if the Treasury were reducod to the greatest conceivable 
wretchedneas, tha present times and ‘condition of the country 
imperátively forbid the measure now proposed. The opening 
ota new Administration, or perhaps, more Property, the be- 
gioning of a continuation of the past Administration, finds this 
nation plunged into universal distress, reaching, indiscrimi- 
nately, every class, condition, and pursuit of lite. 

The actual condition of the country has, until very recenuy, 
been a subject of much controversy. By one party it has 
been represented as I have ‘described it. ‘The Administration 
took the ground—as a party measure—that the country was, 

„in fact in the highest state of prosperity; the official organ 
taking the lead, by declaring that “there was no Pressure which 
an honest man need fear.” ‘The thousand satellites revolving 
around it, reflecting the light, or darkness, thus imparted, 
United in the strain. Under ‘these siren songs, multitudes of 
the friends of the Administration, shutting their eyes to what 
was transpiring around them, and closing their ears to the cries 
of surrounding misery, remained insensible of the real condi- 
tion of the country, until themselves fell victims to the dis- 
tress, the ‘existence of which they were taught to deny. The 
‘suspension of specie payments by the banks, the overthrow of 


* Without aiming at exact accuracy, the following is believed 
to present, substantially, the condition of the Treasury: 
a e is chargeable with— 

alances of appropriations, on the 31st o > 

cember, 1836 p KEA . an 
Appropriations for 1837 s - : 
Other appropriations, specific and indefinite, 
October instalment due the States . $ 


816.752283 09 
28,575,337 10 
2524250 40 
9,367,214 98 


$57,519,585 57 


Making - oe i . 
From which deduct— 
Amount paid up to llth Sep- 


temher, 1837 - ~ $24,077,031 22 
Postponed appropriations - 15,000,000 00 
Estimated receipts for the ba- 

lance ofthe year -~ - 4,500,000 09 


“In banks, the mint, and hands 
of collecting officers - 


14,596,311 00 
Making ` - 


59,173,342 22 
$563,756 65. 


Teaving excess of means of - 5 
To which, in: case. of obstacles in collecting 
from banks, ov other causes of unavailabiii. 
ty, etc. add the bonds (readily convertible 
into cashy held by the Government the 
Bank of the United States, payable in four 
annual instalments, eemmencing on the lst 
of October next, deducting the interest of 
themavy pension fund : + X 7,204,995 16 
, 


+ $7,858,751 81 


Exhibiting a total excess of means of 


consequ neces,” “wide-spread and calamitous embarrassments,” 
“plunged into distress,” and “ disastrous derangement,” are re 
vealed in rapid and dread succession; and :he dismal climax at 
Jast terminated in an “overwhelming catastrophe!” His 
country’s misery is recurred to with a mournful frequency; 


- and every touch deepens the picture, and, as the ghost of a 


nation’s murdered prosperity rises up before him, he. has 
hardly resolution to plead, like Macbeth, : 
Thou can’st not say I did it; shake not 
: Thy gory locks at me. p . 
Te confesses “the unpromising truth;” and his confession, like 
those of another class, less enviably elevated, dwells with a me- 


lancholy satisfaction upon the most dreadful particulars; and, ° 


asin other cases, the fulness of the confession is relied on, in 
his application for mercy, where he reminds the People that 
they will “never desert a public functionary laboring for the 
public good’? Of the pecuniary condition of the country, 
then, we have the highest official information. Si 

Nor is its condition in other respects less deplorable. Pillar 
after pillar, and column after column, of the Federal Constitu 
tion, struck down by repeated assaults, and now in fragments 
at the feet of the Executive; an extravagant and’ profuse, 
if not corrupt, administration of the Government; an Indian 
war prosecuting at enormous expense, with extreme imbe- 
cility, and disgracefully to the. American arms—all subjects 
of loud and just complaint by the people. The standard of 
national morals lowered, under the example of lawlessness set 
by the Federal Executive, and the influence of a policy which 
convulsed and upset the regular business of the country, by 
turning loose a spirit of wild and reckless speculation ; ‘riots, 
mobs, insubordination, and bloodshed, marking almost every 
day of our recent history. ‘In short, sir, when the condition 
of the country is such, that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
enabled to discover no green spot in its affairs not blighted b 
“the evils. occasioned by the waywardness of man,” with 
every appearance of complacency’ consoles himself with the 
reflection that the country has not fallen a victim to some great 
“phys‘cal oatamity!” When it has come to be a subject of 
official gratulation that our beloved county is spared us! that 
no tornado has overswept it! no pestilence depopulated, or 
earthquake swallowed it! To which, let it be added, that the 
people are now looking to Congress with an intense and almost 
morbid anxiety fur relief/—speedy and effectual. 

Now, sir, suppose, in the midst of all these troubled and 
stormy elerients, roused by the misdeeds of our own rulers, and 
these just expectations of reliéf, that the Government, instead 
of administering that relief, shall go forth, ag this bill proposes, 
with sword and torch in hand, in quest of that same dreaded— 
detested-—discarded surplus; threatening to tear up by the 
roots the most cherished systems of the’ States, by holding out 
an early abandonment of them for want of means, ‘or the dis- 
mal prospect of supporting them by grievous and interminable 
taxation; and when it is remembered, too, that, with the State 
Governments, taxation is such in fact—direct—and seen and 
felt in every step of its progress; not like that of the Federal 
Government, unperceived and unknown by the people, except 
as announced from time to time in the reports on the finances— 
can any one doubt, under such circumstances, iis disastrous 
tendency, and utter inexpediency as a financial measure? 
But it is of no purpose to enlarge on this view of the question. 

In representing the effects uf this bill, if passed, upon the 
States, I speak of it as looking te the entire revocation of the act 


. of June, 1836. For, sir, I now warn the States that if that act 


is suffered to be violated in one jot or tittle, it is lost to them— 
wholly—and forfever.2 Once divest it of thesacred character 
which I have ascribed to it, construe itas a mere deposite act, 
and treat the Statesas other officers of the Treasury with funds 
in their possession, and it wilt be infatuation to hope to retain, 
for any considerable time, the money already received. Their 
only deliverance lies in the defeat of this bill; for even if the re- 
payment of the amount now with States should not be shortly 
exacted, the act will be so far shaken by ‘this Hill, that they can- 
not wisely or prudently rest any public meastires upon it: 

et, sir, intense as might be their suffeMng under such an 
operation, the people might endure it with some appearance of 
patience, if its object were different. Butivis one ofa sysiem 
of measures devised by the Administration, and recommended 
in the Message, and now in the shape of bills before Congress, 
to sustain and relievethe Government, without the least refer- 
ence tothe fate of the people. To justify himself in this selfish 


and unnatural policy, and to silence the murmurings of a suf: . 
fering and supplicating people, they are met with the chilling - 


and repulsive information by the President that “they look to 
the Government for too much,” and that the Constitution was 
framed on “a sounder principle” than to authorize Congress to 
extend them relief; in other words, that the Government, 
which they have lately seen prove itself so almighty for the 
purpose of mischief and distress, is, ander this self denying doc- 
trine, utterly imbecile lor the purposes of good: Its own relief 
and preservation alone occupy the mind of the Government. 
The “grave and weighty matters’? which Congress has been 
convened to consider, thus resolve themselves into measures tò 
discharge in specie the demands of alt the office-holders, con- . 
tractors, and other dependants on the Treasury. from the 
Chief Magistrate down; being, substantially, an increase of 
their compensations, to the extent of the premium on specie, 


“now between eight and ten per cent.! 


I trust, Mr. Speaker—J énow—that I sympathize from my 
very heart with with the people in their present adversity; and 
deeply deplore, “more insorrow than in anger,” the folly and 
madness which inflictedit. I stand ready, by my vote, to alje- 
viate itby every means known te the Constitution. Teondemn 
and sincerely lament the determination of the Government to 
separate, in the hour of tribulation, its fortunes from those of 
the people, and, from its secure position on a specie medium, 


t Extracted from the Message, - 


-~ wreck our finances now exhibit: 


-witness without -emotion their calamities. But, sir, in. the 
-nidstofithis general gloom there is one ray of consolation. 


TheGovernment, under the same poli hich has brought dis- 
tress upon the people, is itself fast approaching a point of finan- 


-cial weakness, which, under wise counsels in this House, may 
- ensure areal, substantial, and-permanent reformation of its 


abuses.: The extravagance and, profusion of expenditures 
which -havé marked the late years of its Arministration, and, 
in greater or:less degrees, forced the State Governments into an 
imitation of its pernicious example, may be effectually attested. 
lts-retrenching influence has already been manifested in a re- 
pert of the Secretary. of the Treasury, under a. resolution of 
this House, that appropriations of fermer years, to the amount 
of fifteen millions af dollars, might be postponed without ma- 
terial injury to the public service. Governments, like indivi- 
‘duals, are not sensible of. what they can dispense with, until 
instructed by the hand of adversity. Iu_ this respect, the pre- 
sent exigency is peculiarly favorable. Maintain the inviolabi- 
lity of the act of June, 1836, and the. fourth instalment may. be 
held up in terrorem over the Government. The States will 
be enlisted on the side of retrenchment and economy, as the 
only means of securing ‘the benefits of that instalment, and of 
escaping the load of direct taxation which awaits a recall of the 
instalments already received; and that recall. must ensue at no 
distant day, if the Government persists in its profusion. Iam 
solemly convinced that the Federal Government, administered 
with an eye to direct taxation for its support, would be conduct- 
ed, in all its constitutional efficiency, upon an annual expendi- 
ture of twelve millions and a half of dollars—scarcely palf the 
sum now applied. lis tendency to abridge Executive power— 
the great bane of the Republic—isno Jess apparent. °, 

For one, then, sir, I embrace the occasion; and, without re- 

spect to the course of others, shall cleave to it reso‘utely, ob- 
stinately, and to the very last. I had no hand in producing the 
I view it as an existing “re- 
sultof the disasters of the times;” and but geek. to convert it 
into an instrument of good. Left to its own action—unsmitten 
itself by the hand of misfortune—the Government would never 
have returned -of choice, nor could have been brought back by 
force, to the simplicity and economy which lie at the root ef 
our institutions; for no Government; when once fleshed into 
profusion, 1s ever satiated, but rushes on, ravening more vora- 
ciously every step it advances: of which the history of our own 
affords wumpet-tong ued proofs. . In this House all revenue 
bills must originate. Jt is the constitutional guardian of the 
people’s money. X wish to make it such in fact. Oflate years, 
the voting of miliions at a time, without debate, inquiry, offi- 
cial estimates, or time for deliberation, has been’ a scene regu- 
larly recurring at the close of every session of Congress. Thia 
should not be; and I entertain a strong, and, I trust, patriotic 
anxiety tọ witness the day, at no. distant period, when a de 

mand by the Administration for money shall involve high and 
substantial responsibility: an event inconceivably important to 
the purity of the Government- 

Considerations like these, if no others existed, would at once 
decide my opposition to this bill, But I am taxing too heavily 
the attention you have so flatteringly. extended. I take leave, 
sir, of this wretched expedient. 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMPSON, 


Or Sovurn CAROLINA, 


In the House of Representatives.—The bill to postpone the 
fourth instalment of the payment to the States being under 
consideration— € ae 
Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, addressed the House as 

follows: : 

Mr, Spéaxer: Ishall vote for the admendment of my col- 
league, as it makes the bill more acceptable; but I shall vote 
against the bill even if thus amended. Time and reflection 
have only served to confirm my first impressions of the wisdom 
and policy of the law depositing with the States the surplus ia 
the Treasury. The chief recommendation of that law, to me, 
was not the money which it gave to the States: that was a 
small matter; but it was that a fund was provided to meet the 
future exigencies of the Government~a fund which was to be 
raised by each particular State in its own way, with a just 
regard to the different interests of each State which could best 
bear taxation, and not by the majority interest of the General 
Government, alike ignorant and reckless, as past experience 
has proven it to be, of the interest and circumstances of tha 
respective States. If there were now a deficiency of resources, 
I should feel conbtrained, by the principles upon which I sup- 
ported that bill, by plighted faith, and the peculiar interests of 
those 1 represent, not only to give back this fourth instalment, 
but all that we have received. No such case exists. I have 
examined the statement of the resources of the Government, 
presented by the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) and 
have made the calculations in various forms; and, sir, I am 
satisfied that he has demonstrated (for it is a matter of figures) 
that there is no deficiency of funds. Charging the Government 
with all the demands upon it, including the fund of $37,000,000 
set apart to be. distributed among the States, the unexpenced 
appropriations of last year and the appropriations of this year, 
and you have an aggregate of $85,000,000. , Of this sum, the 
Secretary informs you that $15,000,000 cannot be expended 
during the year, reducing the amount to $70,000,000. The 


: payments made, and the admitted resources of the Treasury, 


amount to $64,000,000 ; to which add $5,000,600 in the hands of 
disbursing officers, and you have $69,000,000. Iu this estimate, 


` the accruing revenue of the-last half of the present year is 


taken, on the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
$7,000,000; whereas it has been proven to my entire satisfac- 
tion that it will exceed 99,000,000. So that, instead of a defi- 
ciency, there will be a surplus, even if you do not. withhold 
from the States this fourth instalment. Iam unable to perceive 
why money in the hands of disbursing officers of the Govern- 
mentis not as much the money of Government as if it were in 
the Treasury. Itisonly one step nearer being paid eut—that 
isall. The Government can order these officers to:pay it back 
into the Treasury, only to be paid again to the disbursing offi- 
cers. If then, sit, you withhold this fourti instalment, you 
leave in the hands of the Government $9,000 000; to which ‘add 
the $12,000,000 of Treasury notes, and you have'a surplus of 
$21,000,000— not to meet the wants of the Government, but to 
be deposited in your Sub-Treasuries. I have another and an 
insuperable objection to this bill. The States will receive the 
funds in the bills of the State banks. The General Govern- 
ment will not, and cannot, receive it but in specie. The oip 
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cers of the Government will We constrained by law £0 flemand 
itin specie. They will be constrained by that which, with. | 


them, is stronger than laws or constitutions—by party obliga- 
tions and an.irresistible necessity to play out the despetate 
game they have commenced. i will-not-arm them with this 


-terrible power over the deposite banks in thelr mad and fero- j 
k I-weuld sooner. see ; ; 
the: whole amount of the fund sunk in the ocean than the wide-! ; 
wasting Tuin which a demand on these banks for $12,600,004 in! 
‘specie Will produce. At the. very moment that you are baie 


cious experiment of a metallic currency. 


to-adopt a measure which must lead to this pressure onthe 
deposite' banks and their debtors, it-is recommended farther to! 
indulge the merchants on their bonds. Why this discrimina-| 
‘tion? If you press the deposite banks, is not a corresponding! 
pressure upon their debtors:inevitable? Why, 1 ask, are they! 


to-be'pressed, when the merchants are to be. Indulged.on their, 


. Bonds? 1 would at this time press neither. These considera-| 


tions bring up at once the Sub- Treasury. scheme ‘and the me- i 
They are all cognate branches of the same! 
properly con<- 


tallic currency. 
system of measures, and one of them cannot be 
sidered disconnected with the other. Ga tanga rh 
.. hs to this new expedient of Sub-Treasuries; Iam opposed to 
it in any and every form in which it can be presented.. This 
new expedient! yes, sir, the old word experiment is somewhat 
odious; J have not heard it from the mouth ofan Administration 
man for some months. -No, sir, itisanugly word. 1 fear that: 
ifthe present regime is to continue; one-half of the words ofeur 


“language will become equally odious. < I like thisnew word bet- 


ter: itis singularly apprepriate: it is one.evidence of a better 
state of things—that.the Jack Cade banner, which has been for 
eight long years fivating over us, with the motto ‘hang al] the 


-achoolmasters,”’ has been lowered: . The meaning of this word 


¿into which the 


. the, Government was absolutely. surrendered to the late Presi- . 


a surrender: of every: guaranty. of public liberty;,it-ig now -pr 


` ; of these treasuries his own corrupt minions.and parasite: 


“expedient?” is “means employed in an :exigency.” If our 


whole language had been searched; a word more singularly sig- 


hificant:could not have been found: But I cannot consent, b) 
this dangerous expedient, to relieve- our rulers from-an bs wed 
i have ‘been led by confident folly and reckless 
ignorance. I have heen too long denouncing this scheme of 
Sub-Treasuries as a tremendous engine of power and corrup- 


‘tion'te support it. now, although it may be caHed: by. another 


name. By giving to a coiled anaconda’a harmless name; I will 
not‘be induced to Jay my head‘uponit. -$i is sald that- this is not 
a Sub-Treasury system.: Indeed! wil) ‘some gentlemaninforna 
me: what has heretofore: beén understood by a Sub-Freagury 
system? Will he give some definition of-stich a system which 


‘does not describe ‘that which is proposed to us? Jt is: the very 
: system which was'first suggested by avery worthy gentleman, 


witha very savage name, (Mr. Gouge,) with the exception that 


| dt does not specially direct the sliding shelves'and hydrostatic 
‘balances, . ‘In every important particular, in every: point of po- 


litical danger, in surrendering to the President the unlimited 
contro} of the public purse, it is the precise system. which 
few short months since was so generally and justly. denounced. 
I is, sir aSab-Treasury system; * go farther—it is-not-only th 
enibryo; itis the living form ‘and ‘shape and substance of a G 


:, Werortient bank, aid that in its ‘most dangerous form: Bir, itis 


one ofthe; most melancholy signs of the:times. “The sword ‘of 


dent. The present incumbent. not being exactly the: man 
wield the sword of ‘Achilles, as if in’ the. very wantonness :of 


i ‚the warmly-contested election, Çin the city 
New. York, for,example,) upon which the destiny of the Re- 
blié may depend, to trust-five millions. ofthe public money, 
with the power and the temptation to use it, in the hands of one 
wian, and that one man the appointee of the President, whose 
very bread may depend upon the result of that élection,, as it 


' may turnin favur or against the Administration? . Suppose a 


wicked and ambitious man. filling the Presidential chair, (and 


© ‘these are things to be looked to and guarded against, for confi- 


dence is not a-republican virtue,) will he not piace, ithe head 
Y egt Are 


` you willing to place in his hands twenty millions, to. corrupt 
“your people and perpetuate his power? -F said, sir. that itwas in 


| from bills thus purchased and not p 
- ‘cases; the-Government or 


: fact a bank. 1 care not by what-name you may designate it. 
: Je 3s admitted to have. that character as a place of deposite. 


Will the system not also necessarily involve the business of dis- 
count or exchange? How areyour funds to be transferred from 
places: where they are redundant, to. places where there are 


. none? By hauling money. from New York—say to Pitsburg? 


No,. sir, but by drafts or bills.. ‘These bills will be bought at a 
premium, when above pa n 0 y 
power of speculation..and d do, you nòt. thus. place in the 


ands of your, agents? ` Ilow many.losses shall we. not suffer 


same character as the famous Purviance claim. . But it may be 


said that transfers will be made by drawing dralts on thoge |” 


places. where the funds most accumulate. Does not every one 


see, by whatever name you may call it, that this will makeiof 
„the agency in New York a great central power, around Wwhith 


the whole system must revolve, dependent úpon it for light, 


heat and metion? Then as to issue, 


: issued, shall he the currency? It will then be a bank of issue, 


; ton, with branches distributed all over the country; as. 
‘sity against all these is greater with an institution with twelve. 


„f estimated that pot more than one-fourth of the revenue re- ` 


deposite and discount, anq in its worst form, with greater inse . 


curity, greater power and temptation to speculation and dis- 


- honesty, and greater facility of using the Government funds for 


corrupteleetioneering purposes, than with a bank at Washing- 
as the secu- 


men to manage it than with one. , ‘ 3 

Why, sir, shall we be driven into this. dangerous and untried 
expedient, when, to say nothing of other plans, that of special 
deposites withthe banks is better in. every possible point of 
view? In Spain, Where a system of Sub-Treasuries exists, it Is 


Iù France, 


ceived ever finds its way iato the public Treasury. e 
deposi- 


not more than half. The banks will be more cheap 


tories, all. will admit; more secure, as the responsibility of the. 


"banks will be greater than that which can be secured from! a 


„ime state.a cose; and, stating it furnishes the answer, 


«private individual. ji 
funds willbe greater, and.the risk and ihe patrouage = tet 
a [wo wil- 
ons are.deposited with a Sub-Treasurer, who is the ap intee 


is support upon his salary—say $3,000, and Jor that upon the 


3 f 
3 gi 
ķi 


purse..of.the country.;. Is any- patriot . 


‘at Jess, when below par. What _ 


id?” Who is to-losein.such . 
ae the. agent?.. We.shall have hundreds ` 
'. of applications to, release our agents froni such. diabilities, of the 


Is it not proposed that the ~ 
drafts of these agencies, and the Treasury. notes about ta be 


The facilities of transfers of the public” 


af the President, of the same political party, and depenc lent for. 


|. gard his debtor as insolvent, or his.debt insecare, because he 
a6. not-the hundred dollars in specie? . The promise of a bank 
pay is no more than that of an -individual. - Jt is.a promise 
which places it inthe power of the creditor, in both cases, to 
exact'specie, or.to sacrifice the property of the debtor if he fails 
te pay 1t; with this decided advantage un the part of the bank— ' 
that the creditor is fully informed of thecondition of the bank, 
and well knowsthat the bark has more: notes out than it has 
specie, and more than in times of panic and apprehension can, 
by any’ possibility, be gommanded. The credit is not given 
_on the faith of the bank Raving specie, but that it has- property, 
‘or, what is the same thing, liess upon. the property of its debt 
` OFs, 10 Meet its engagements; that property, being a: measure of 
the value: of which constitutes the greatvalue vl specie, and to 
‘buy which, specie isalone wanted: at ee 
Take, as an example, the-condition of the deposite banks in 
the State of New York.: They had, at the date of our last-an- 
nual Treasury report, $4,087,¢73 in specie, to. meet demands 
upon them of $44,737,475; and:yet, knuwing this, the Secretary 
made his deposites, and gave-to. Congress the most. eonfident 
assurances thatthe public money was safe. . Soit was, sir; not 
because the banks could pay.all their obligations in specie, but 
because they could pay, and have. paid, nearly: tihe whole 
amount in‘ that which alone was expected. .. tees 
The ‘banks nut only acted wisely.-and : honestly. in..stopping 
atthe time they did, but they would not have acted thus 1f. they 
had continued to pay until their last dollar was exhausted. It 
: would have given a preterence to.some bi!l-holders and deposi- 
torg over others—that very preference which it is the object of 
a bankrupt system-to prevent; and might, besides, have put it 
outof their power to-pay their other debtors.any thing. _ No, 
sic, the banks are not only entiled to the approbation, but to the 
-gratitude'of the country; and. that..they have received both, is 
conclusively shown by the fact that every where the people 
have abstained from the exercise of their power to coerce pay- 
ments‘in specie. They have stood—nobly have they stood— 
between the people and general bankruptcy. They have done 
more: have enabled our merchants to save their own high cha- 
‘racter and thatof the country from the infemy of paying their 
debts: by wilful and fraudulent bankruptcy—a course. recom: - 
merdei to them*by those, and: the organs of those, in -high . 
aces.: = i i: EU z en ie 
p But, Mr. Speaker, the insolent effrontery. of these charges. 
upon the banks must excite a just indignation, when, it, is seen 


as acrime has been committed by. ihat very. Government, not 
-nly without excuse, but with aggravated enormity. The Go- 
venient has stopped paying specie, when it is unquestionably 
“Gn its power to do it. - Iu may atany day raise funds in specie by 
i: Joan; thé banks can not.: ‘The Government has caused, .by its - 
action, the impossibility: to pay specie; the banks have. not.: The 
|. Government, whilst it refusesto pay its debtain specie, demands 
specie ofits debtors; the banks only demand the same currency 
that they pay. ‘ake the conduct of the Government in the mat- 
ter of the French indemnity; that indemnity, rather than delay, 
which for three inonths, until the meeung of the French 
Chambers, we were well nigh being involved in. war. After it 
: was obtained, instead of allowing. the’claimants. to.draw for it, 
and have the premium ofa foreign bill on their own money, it 
is delayed:for a year, that it'may be brought home in specie, at 
the loss of the premium, the'delay, andthe expense of transpor- 
; tation. .. When it arrives, is it paid in specie to the claimants by 
the Government, their mereagent? Oh! no, sir, but in paper; 
and the very next day the man who was refused his own speci- 
: fiċ money, if he. owes to.the Government, (yesterday his debtor, 
and refusing to pay specie) is forced to pay hisown-debt to the 
Government in specie. : If the:banks had been guilty of conduct 
-.g0 flagrant aid flagitious, what shouts of indignation should we 
not have heard from one end of the Union to the-other? But the 
banks have shipped specie to England—a charge, I believe, 
whelly without evidence; but, if true, has not the Government 
done the very same thing? Hasit not very lately paid a debt to 
the Barings in specie?—to those odious Barings, who have been 
-guflty of the unpardonal le offence of placing inthis young and 
vigorous conntry, with its immense energies undeveloped, that 
> capital which weneeded, and giving the sole control of it to 
>» American citizens. .But, at worst, itis but a discrimination be- 
tween. creditors; anda charge for it comes with an illgrace from 
:a Government which pays us, who held therod over them, in 
|.:-gold, whilst they pay to the time-worn veterans of the Revolu- 
tion, and to the soldiers in your Florida campaigns, bank rags. 
Bir; impudenceand effrontery can go no further. - 
-Lam;,:if pessible, still more opposet to the other untried expe- 
dient,-of demanding the ducs of the Government in specie. J 
will not venture-on the experiment in the present condition of 
the country; how gradual soever the process may be. I will not 
take any more drugs from quacks who have reduced me, in 
their recklessness and ignorance, from a state of health to.one of 
almost desyerate disease. I will not venture on another and a 
violent and dangerous remedy in any state of the system, and 
especialiy in the present condition of feeblen ss and inanition. I 
will-not now, by the slightest movement, shake public confi- 
dence, at a time when I regard it the first duty of a statesman to 
restore it. Especially wili I not venture upon a measure which 
I believe to be absolutely impracticable, and undesirable if 
practicable. If we were in a state of nature, and about, for the 
first time, to enter into social relations, and form a Government; 
_or if we could, by a universal agrarian law, divide every thing 
equally—money and property—abolish debis, and to begin de 
novo, I should even then doubt about this metallic currency. 
But, taking the world as we find it, the thing is impracticabie; 
or, if practicable, only to be attained by that universal change 
in Ure personal circumstances of men, that wide-wasting ruin 
which no people can or will bear. Ic is an old saying, that itis 
easy for bystanders to make observations. Iı may be, that these 
who awe no debts, or those who, having debts, are reckless ef 


the denseness of population. 


' :yet:dure.is..$140,000,000, less. than. one-fourth, 
t ‘pers for specie, fe 


_that‘every single actimputed by theGovernment to the banks 11, she market price of bullion; and neither has indicated any ès- 
au 


‘<gess;.' But these are, uncertain, and liable toy: 


“inot fail. 


vto other countries... By: this standard, our curren: 


‘the moral obligation to pay, or beyond the reach of legal. coer 
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ncy— 
what. proportion. to. the value. of property, to. import Hone oF 
internal commerce? «.. When shall have fixed upon this 
standard, they will have done what the ablest'writers on politi- 
cal economy have hitherto failed. to.do. Y venture the proposi- 
tion, that, according to all the established indicia of redun- 
dancy; our currency never:-has been redundant.. Will you take 
as a standard: the currency of France? By:the last. accounts I 
have seen, the specio alone of France. was £120,000,000, or 
cabout $600.000,000; if to this you add a million of paper, you 
have $700,000,U00, with a population just double ours: But it 
is a ław of currency ihat it is required in an inverse ratio with 
Our perulation is mote diffused 
than that ef France, and our internal commerce much greater. 
Lam eatisfied. that we require. as much Currency as. France, 
‘I speak of pa- 
cle pf currency, 


or years has not been an’ 
UL ofcommerce. ee as he : 
But take: the established. criteria—the raté of exchange, or 


rition from 
‘other causes- -There isone rule .which,in my judgnient, can . 
Iis this: can articles be purchased in. our currency 
and sold ina foreign market, where the currency is sound, at a 
profit, after paying expeneés? If go, our cürrency can not be 
ssnsound,.or else, an unsonnd currency is as good. as a sound 
one; for this-thing. of excess of currency, only exists in relation 
Ur s as never 
been sounder: than. itiis:now. : ; Will yeu take tho specie basis?’ 
Never has: that, either in the banks or in the country, beer: 
‘greater than now. In 1833 it-stood thus; $17,000,000 specie to 
‘878,000,000 circulation; now it is, even after the banks have: 
beea depleted by the panic, $30,000,000 specie to 140,000,000 
circulation. If. you take the aggregate epecie in the country, 
we have $60,000,000 of specie to-$140,600,000 of. circulation; a 
larger basis. than has existed at. any former period. | No, sir; 
with our sparse population, vast internal commerce, and unde- 
veloped energies and capacities, twice the amount of currency 


that we have eyer had would-be a blessing inslead of a curse. 


We have only:been enabled. to get along at all, by the deficiency 
of currency ‘being supplied by bills of exchange and other 
- forms of credit. j t 
ktis a mistake to say that our paper has depreciated. &pe- 
cie has appreciated; paper, to every other article, bears the 
eame relation. it has heretofore dene. Specie is in greater de~ 
mand. The great Jaw of demand and supply, which is the 
foundation principle of the whole system of political economy, 


; applies to specie as to every thing else. The return of Bona: 


parte from Elba raised the market price of. specie, in one 
night, forty per cent: Were nat bank notes as good as they 
were the day before? . Yes: but specie, by the demand for fo- 
reign uses, Was rasedin value. So in the case of the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the Bank of England in 1797. What 
. caused it? All the writers on the subject say the demand for 
foreign exportation, on account of the large importation of corn 
and the payment of forcignsubsidies, added to the apprehension 
of invasion by the French.: Precisely so here; the demand for 
- specie to meet the demands of excessive importation, and that 
anic and apprehension which was caused by the war. of the 
Eovernment on the currency, as evidenced by the Treasury 
circular and other measures. Yes, Mi. Speaker, Lave been 
so lorg arguing that the removal of the deposites and the Trea- 
susy circular would produce.the present state. of things, that I 
have at least persuaded myself that the cause of-our present 
difficulties is to be found there; and now that the events pre- 
dicted have happened, { am not. willing to forego the exultation 
of prophecy fulfilled. The demand-of-his rents in specie by 
a single land-holder in England, Lord King, produced a sensa- 
tion all over the kingdom. ; Whateffects will not be produced 
by such a discrimination by our Government, the great crediter 
and money-deaier?: . Sir, itis in vain to telj me of two curren- 
cies in the conntry: one for the people, and one for the Go- 
vernment; they’ cannot co-exist, The demand for specie 
will sink your paper from twenty to fifty per cent. and men 
will not-receive . their dues in the depreciated medium; they 
will demand specie; and then come the sacrifice of. property 
for one-tenth of ite value, relief laws, popular, commotions, 
and God only knows where it will or where it should stop. 
‘And thir, ŝir, is the avowed purpose of the. original author 
Of this system—he who, for being its author, has ‘obtained 
thé sobriquet of “the great humbugger.?: He avows his put- 
pose to make gold and-silver the sole currency of the country, 
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and to accomplish this by refusing any thing else for Govern- 
ment dues. But from whence is this specis to come to pay 
duties, and supply the deficit in our currency? From England? 
Po gentlemen, with a remaining feeling of our colonial condi- 
tion, took to the father-land as to a place where every thing 
abounds? Is England that El Dorado which an illustrious Eng- 
fishman once represented. America to be? England has only 
about $140,000,000 of specie. Every dollar withdrawn from 
that country injurés.us as much as it does. England. It dis- 
turbs that equilibrium, âs important to us as to England. 
Have. we not recently had proof of this, as well as of the 
greater wisdom and sagacity of that enlightened Government, 
ia coming to the rescue. of American houses and. American 
commerce, whilst we were waging 2 barbaric war‘ upon hers? 
But, suppose you do get specie from England, you cannot pay 
for spécie and manufactures both with the same cotton and 
rice. What then? Are we to live without them, with no 
revenue from imports, and buy American, manufactures at 
prices greatly enhanced? But, suppose foreign goods are im- 
ported, is not the payment of the duties in a currency. twenty 
per cent. more valuable than that for which they are sold, a 
cleat addition of twenty per, cent. to the tariff? I have been 
taught to believe that every impediment to ‘oreign commerce 
ig a duty upon that section that supplies th articles of that 
commerce. In other words, I believe in the truth of the famous 
forty-bale theory. Believing so, I cannot consent to impose so 
heavy a burden on that commerce in which my constituents 
are so much interested. -Suppose we paid duties of twenty- 
five per cent. of the cotton we exported, would it not be a 
grievous addition to that duty to demand it in specie? If the 
doctrines of the school to which I have been attached be 
true, it isan equal burden imposed upon the imports received 
in return for our cotton; and this was the ground upon which 
cash duties were so strenuously resisted. What was the dif- 
ference between cash and a short credit of a few months, com- 
pared with this appreciation of the currency in which the 
duties are paid? You had as well add twenty per cent. to the 
tariff, as to add twenty per cent. to the value of that ia which 
the duties are paid. ; 

Suppose, that it was proposed that foreigh goods should not 
pe allewed to be imported unless they had made a voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope: every man would see that it 
would be a tariff in disguise. Sir, we have heretofore staked 
our lives and fortunes upon a resistance of that policy. Nay, 
more, sir, we put in peril the institutions of the country. Iwill 
notnow contribute to reinstate in its full vigor that odious and 
maequal system. $ i , 

But, Bir, there is another view not less strong, in which this 
thing is presentedto my mind. Ihave seen somewhat ‘of the 
tendency of the disbursements of thisGovernment, They are 
all eastward. With the Government fairly and justly admi- 
nistered, it must be 30; as it is administered, it is one eternal 
tide that knows no reflux. The depletion of the South and 
West of their specie—of that which is literally the life-blood of 
the syetem—which would take place is not to be estimated. 
Take for example the States of South Carolina and Kentucky 
a Southern and a Western State. They pay, directly and 
Andirectly, not less than a million and a half annually of duties 
onimports. Both States receive back from the Government 
Jess than $200,000. Is such a drain of specie long to be endur- 
ed? More than all this, sir: New York is our great commercial 
emporium; it is to America what London is to Burope—the 
place where payments are to be made, aad where prices are to 
be regulated. It isthere where specie will be mostly: wanted, 
where its value will be highest; and that is the point to whic 
it will tend, by'a'law as‘irresigtible as that by which water finds 
its level. “Lappeal to every. man from fhe- plantation States, 
and from the West, so indissolubly condected in interest with 
us: is this a time—when the delicate and doubtful question of : 
demand and supply of our great staple, cotton, is trembling on 
ite balance—is this'a time to be tampering with interests so 
vast? Is it wise in us to adopt a courseof policy which shall 
force upon our great customer the alternative ef buying of us 
and paying in pele orof looking to other countries, to her 
own vast East Indies, for her supply, and encouraging its pro- 
duction? Inthe hy of such dangers, if, with the best in- 
tentions, I should do any thing to produce consequencesso tre- 


mendous, I could not easily forgive myself, If, from any con- 
siderations of a party or selfish character, [should do so, T 
should expect the time to come when I would pray for the 
hills to fail upon me and protect me fromthe wrathof my in- 
jured constituents, . 4 : : 
And, sir,if we could, without any of the evils apprehended, 
attain ‘this political millennium, what are its wonderful ad- 
vantages? The cant and the slang of the present day is against 
hanks and corporations; in other words, six, 2 war upon civi- 
lization, and an effort to abolish it, Iregard them as beth the 
signs and the instruments of the highest civilization. How 
many of your manufacturing establishments, your railroads and 
canals; would have existed, without banks and charters of cor- 
porations? To how many men of talent and enterprise hasthe 
banking system furnished the means of rising {rom poverty 
and obscurity to rank and power? It is, sir, the great insiru- 
meat of the distribution of wealth. It is the only just agrarian 
principle; and in my heart I believe that it is especially benc- 
ficial to the poorer classes, to those whose ignorance and pas- 
sions have been operated upon to array them againstit- What 
has enabled England to sustain both herself and the cause of 
human liberty forthe last hundred years? Her banking sys- 
tem, mainly, Conternplate her grand and glorious career in 
letters, arts, and arms, and say if you would think ir well to 
exchange thei for the blessings of a hard currency, as exhibit- 
elin Spain; or even in France? No, sir, abolich your banking 
system whenever you will; you may drag along through a peri- 
od of peace, but let a period of war come, and you will have, as 
you always have had, to resort to it, Is this a time to talk of 
returning to a metallic currency, when the supply of the pre- 
cious metals has diminished one-half, and the demand is daily 
increasing; when wise and able men are of opinion that there 
is not enough of them inthe world even as a basis of currency? 
But we are told by the President that he is of too stricta 
sect of the State rights creed-to recognise any power the Go- 
verament to relieve the sufferings of the ae Most modest 
and ‘unassuming President! as-free from all arrogance and 
assumption as a Chief Magistrate,a® he “unquestionably is in 
private life ; and I do not know a Mure. prepossessing genile 
man. The Government hag power to-prodttceruin in the coun- 


try; none to reliove it. ‘The Message itself attributes our pre- 
seat condition, in a great degree, to the action of the: Govern- 
pen to the distributionbill, and to the large loans made on 

e Government deposites, $ was g lijtle surprised af this, - 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
l Making public officers depositaries—Mr. Preston. 


when I remembered, sir, that these loans were made under the 
direction and dictation of the greatest and best-himself—of that 
“illustrious chief, under whom it was honor enough to have 
served, and in whose footsteps he was pledged to follow.” It 
was regarded as one of the. most degrading acts in the life of 
the great Bacon, that, in applying to King James for a high 
office, he said of Lord Coke, “ He will seek reputation for him- 
self; but as for me, I shall only seek gloria in obsequio. “I 
-suppose the President did know that he was not the first to tread 
the paths of subserviency; but that he did not know that he 
was not the first to use the very same words of fawning. It was 
only a coincidence, resulting from congenial natures. _ 

But, sir, to retur to the disclaimer of all power te interfere 
with the internal concerns of the States, It is surely found in 
strange company with a proposition of a bankrupt law extend- 
ing to the banks—and, what is most strange, at the very moment 
that it is proposed: to cut the Government loose from all con- 
nection with these banks. If the Government is to have 
nothing to do with the banks, what business of this Govern- 
ment is it whether they are well managed or not? The Presi- 
dent isa little equivocal as to what he means by a bankrupt law. 
He does not. tell us whether he means the law of the twelve 
tables, de debitore in partes secando, the law which directed 
the cutting up the body of the debtor and dividing it among his 
creditors, or the Engish law of bankruptcy. I suppose the 
Jatter. Now, sir, there are some curious things in this same 
law of bankruptcy. Let us apply them to State corporations. 
Some of the States—my own, for ouc—1s a banking corporation 
itself. . I will give you some of the acta which constitute bank- 
ruptey, and their consequences. One is, departing the realm. 
Well, now, sir, my State will not do that as long as you will 
treat her tolerably well; but if she were, a commission of bauk- 
ruptey. would be a notable. remedy. Another is, voluntarily 

procuring himself to be arrested. 1 think we have some ex- 
perience that the State will not be apt to do that, No, siz, her 
turnis notin that way. A third.is petitioning the King for re- 
lief: that is not in her line either. . But when the commission 
issues, all the assets are to be: surrendered. Now, the assets 
of our State bank are the whole property, real ang personal, of 
the people.of the State. It would-be a “right merry sight to 
see” your commissioners—from Wall street, perhaps—going to 
take possession of the State of South Carolina, under a com- 
mission of bantruptcy. But, sir, there is some consolation, 
nevertheless. The commissioners are empowered to make a 
amall allowance to the bankrupt; “by which allowance (says 
the law) and hisown industry, the bankrupt may again become 
a useful member of society;” so that my poor State is not to be 
thrown on the common altogether. Sir, a proposition of this 
sort is nota fit subject even of ridicule. It is an audacious 
and impudent assumption, for which, in the worst periods of 
English history, the monarch would have putin jeopardy his 
crown, if not his head. I am-opposed, sir, to this separation of 
our Governmentand its fortunes fromthe people and theirs. It 
isthe very first principle of a representative Government, that 
the interests of the governors and the governed shall be the 
same. It ie the only effectual security against oppression. I 
have ax much attachment to the Government of my country as 
becemes a free man; wo country ever was great without that 
feeling; but Lam not willing to see prostrated before its 
Juggernaut car the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
people, 
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LAs reported in the National Intelligencer. } 
Tithe Senate, Friday, September 29, 1837.—The bill to pro- 


vide fer the collection ahd safe keeping of the public revenue 1 


being before the Senate, and Mr. CarHoun’s amendment 

thereon being under consideration, Mr, Bucranan concluded 

his remarks, and 

Mr. PRESTON rose and addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presiwent: The administration has distinctly avowed 
that it is not their purpose to propose any measure for the re- 
hef of the country or the people. Their sole object is to devise 
means for the relief of che Government; and upon the declared 
policy of a separation between the Government aod the people, 
they propose the receiving of the public dues in specie; and 
that they be. collected, and kept, and disbursed by Executive 
ageuts throughout the country. | : 

‘This is the project of ihe Administration. Another is proposed 
for our consideration by the gentleman froin Virginia, (Mr. 
Kives,) who, being a distinguished member of the pariy in 
power, may, more reasonably than any member of the opposi- 
tion could, calculate on a, possible success. His proposition is 
to revive the joint resolution ot 1816, which has regulated the 
currency for the last twenty years, and to re-enact the currency 
bill, which was passed with such unexampled unanimity at the 
session, and was, so unfortunately for the country, sup- 
essed by thelate President. The main object and purpose of 
the measures proposed by the Senator from Virginia I under- 
stand to be, to restore, as far as the agency of this Government 
can effect ii a sound currency to the country, and to use that 
currency, thus re-established, in common with the States and 
the People. 

Between these lwo Measures we must decide. It is manifest 
that we masi take one or the other, or go homne without having 
done any thing ; for, however gentlemen may object to either of 
these propositions, it is obvious that no third project can be 
brought forward with any possibility of success. The Opposi- 
tion constitutes a small minority in the Senate, and could sug- 
gest no measure with the slightest prospect of success, It 
would be idie and absurd to make propositions doomed to inevi- 
lable rejection ; but, by the division among the Administration 
Senators, we have some small privilege of selecting what we 
may consider the least objectionable policy. The Opposition, 
therefore, has distinctly assumed the ground that it will propose 
av measure; and especially have those gentlemen, whcse 
known policy and long established predilections are in faver of 
a United Siates Bank, declared that it is not their purpose to 
bring forward a proposition for the creation of such an institu- 
tion. ‘The policy of such a measure would be very questiona- 
ble; its suggestion would be manifestly vain and useless. It is 
most properly net before us. It is uot one of the measures 
from which we are to select. All that has been said about it, 
therefore, on either side, is entirely gratuitous and irrelevant. 
I am_wearied and disgusted with the eternal iteration of un- 
meaning clamor about the United States Bank. Whatever is 
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the subject of our deliberations, they run into the bank; what- 
ever we are to be driven upon, the bank is the lash that urges 
us. The bank is the raw-head-and-bloody-bones with which 
the Administration and its friends scare down the rising com- 
plaints of the people ; and he who here mightlack other means 
of entertaining the Senate can strut his little hour denouncing 
Biddle and the bank. Honor, and glory, and power were given 
to the late administration for having slain the monster, and yet 
honorable Senators roar hin around this hall to split the ears of 
the groundlings. Whenever a measure is to be defeated, it is 
the bank in disguise ; whenever a measure is to be carried, it is 
_that of the bank. ‘Three years since, he who did not praise 
the State banks was a bank man; now, he who does not 
denounce them is a bank man. The bank drove us into 
the, pet banks; it now drives us out of them and into the 
Sub-Treasury.. It is fact and. argument, pathos and satire, 
logic and declamation, ready made to the hands of honorable 
gentlemen. It is the. burden of every man’s speech, the 
alternative of every man’s proposition. It is the secret 
purpose of every opponent; itis the lurking cause of every dit- 
ference of opinion. He who is cool on every other subject is 
warn upon this; and many a burst of eloquence would have 
been lost to the world but for the inspiring terrors of the bank. 
At present it is only in the heated fancy of gentlemen, or by 
the plastic power of their dialecticskill, that the bank isfbefore 
us; arid the Administration party alone is capable, by its mis- 
rule, and reckless plunging from one mischievous experiment 
on the currency to another, of bringing it up in a ore sub- 
stantial form. When you have teased and worried the country 
until its patierice is exhausted; when you have destroyed all 
confidence; when you have broken down commerce; when you 
have made domestic exchanges impossible, and have irritated 
the whole body politic into fever and frenzy," then the people 
will demand the bank at your hands.. When yvur shallow ex- 
pedients and capricious experiments have reduced the country 
to that state of confusion and suffering which existedtwenty 
years ago, the people will seek refuge from you in any institu- 
tion that will give them quiet and. security for their property 
and industry; and thus those who clamor with a ceaseless voci- 
feration against the bank are at the same moment dragging the 
country towardsit, And not the less so, Mr. President, that 
now, for the first time, thcir denunciations of the United States 
Bank are generalized into denunciations of all banks, and of the 
whole banking system. It is now said that the whole system 
is wrong and vicious, and that there is and always has been ad- 
yerse feeling in the community against it. Tt isdoubtless true, 
‘that in periods of commercial disaster, like that under which we 
now sufer; inthe uneasiness of men’s minds, complaints are 
apt.o be made of the banking system, and of the whole system 
of credit, to such an exient, indeed, that some have said that 
all who trade on borrowed capital should break; but that the 
settled opinion of any respectable portion of this community is 
opposed to the banking system, or to commerce, from which it 
springs, and which it re-produces, I should very much regret to 
believe. - My own opinion has always been, that the banking 
system was the child of commerce, and tho handmaid of liber- 
ty. Itis one of the mainsprings of the great civilization of the 
last 150 years. Tt belongs to free States, and’ free States have 
grown freer, under its influences. Its birth-place was free, and 
commercial Holland, and England and America have fostered 
it. Run youreye, sir, overthe map of ihe world, and you will 
find that in proportion as its nations are freg, civilized, and 
commercial, this institution has been cherished and developed. 
Allthe peaceful triumphs of human intellect which day by 
day startle usinto wonder and admiration, ail the glorious re- 
sults of modera society, fall the magnificent achievements of 
human industry, whose aggregate has made the last century 
more replete with human happiness and with the promise of it 
for hereafter, than the whole tract of history beforc—all this has 
been accompanied, promoted and vivified by that organized sys- 
tem of credit which isitself, for-efficiéncy, complexity, and con- 
‘trollability, the most wonderful engine that the tacked, excited 
and victorious ingenuity of modern times has precuced. It has 
made England a miracle, and has, in a generation, built us up 
into a greatnation, 1g banking England Jess happy than hard 
money Spain, or we less moral than hard money Mexico? 
Unquestionably the banking system, like all other beneficent 
institutions, may be and has been occasionally perverted and 
abused. Constitutional Government itself is subject to morbid 
action ox vicious control, We are at this moment assembled 
here to déplore and remedy the effects of misrule and usurpa- 
tion. Have our republican institutions failed because they are 
in this crisis? Tas the Constitution run out because it has been 
abused? Shall we go back to hard money and despotism, abo- 
lish banks and.the Constitution, because we are smarting under 
temporary evils, produced by the mal-administration of both? 
Denounge the breeze which waits your commerce through the 
world been it may be lashed into a tempest. Deprecate the 
shawers which fructify your fields, because they may descend 
in torrents. War against the blessed light of Heaven itself, be- 
eause its scorching rays may witber a harvest. Shall we set 
about to supersede these kindly ministers of Nature’s bounty, 
by arrogant devices of our ewn, or endeavor to bring them into 
disrepute by our ungrateful forgetfulness of their good, and'ex- 
4 ration of their evil? 

“But, Mr. President, where is it proposed to terminate the war 
now declared against banks and banking? Is the whole system 
io be at once torn down and destroyed—scattering to the winds 
all the property, which, in such a vast variety of modes, is im- 
plicatedin the banks? No one has proposed this instantaneous 
destruction of the country; and yet, sir, to my mind, it is ques- 
tionable whethera short and final agony, though it be of death, 
is not better for the country than a protracted war of the Go- 
vernment upon its money, its currency, lts property, and its 
credit. Your edict is that they shall all perish; and your boon 
is that they shal! perish slowly, oy, still worse, that they may 
nger on for ever, under the ban of the Government; which, 
separating itself from the general destiny. will look coldly and 
safely upon the crippled and decrepài condition of the country. 
What, eir, is the arragant and crnel language which this Go» 
verament holds to the country at this moment? It has made an 
experiment upon the banks and the people, and has ruined both; 
and now we propose to leave the banks and the people to take 
care of themselves, and we will take care of ourselves}! Bold} 
and calmly this revoling proposition is announced by the Presi- 
dent, repeated here, and this moment avowed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan,) whose whole declamation 
has been a tirade against those very institutions whom he and 
his. friends seduced and debauched. The remedy ho proposes 
is, to cast them back, polluted and dishonored, te the States and 


the people, fae whom he considers them good enough, not being 
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good enouzh any longer for the chaste embraces of this most 
pure eee Ch, no; not pure enough fo Phy 
enying, virtuous, hunible and righteous admin; i i 
eschewing all adulterous connection With o nation Ula ie 
or spoils or banks, will be honestly married tg hard AES and 
from its humble residence in a Sub-Treasury, prove its virtue 
ta an aa:niring an incredulous people, by crying fie, fie, at the 
grate banks. ; a 
Why, Mr. Presileut, thé honorable Senator (Mr. Buchanan) 
who has just taker tis seat, was one.of the loudest eulogists of 
thé State banks, from the day of the removal of une deposites 
tip to thjs exuta session. He, with, thé rest of them, landed the 
experiment to the skies, deified the great expertnienter, and, 
rapt in prophetic fire, predicted at the beginning the most glori: 
ous results—the best currenéy the world ever saw—the most - 
fixed prosperity —a grateful people ang triumphant Govern- 
ment; and then it was proclaimed with exultation thet prophecy 
had become history; that all the flaming predictions of patriotic 
enthusiasm had b2en more than realized, and that democracy 
icksontient, and the pet banks had established. political millen. 
mium. such were the declarations of the Senator, and those 
who act with him, up to (he fourih of March last. ’ And now, 
sir; in the short space of six months, these very gentlemen turn 
shórt round, and with a gravity which would be budicrous, if 
experieriée had not taught us to feel that their gravity F terri- 
ble, tell us that this Goverument has nothing to do with currency; - 
that ours is the worst in the world; that the experiment has 
uuerly failed; that the State banks are utterly naworthy to be 
trusted, and unfit to be used as financial agents; that the peopte 
must, vadergo another experiment, and not for a monyent 
imagine tht, when it has failed like the last, the experimenters 
will turn coldly upor them, again smile at their folly, and advise 
sme new legerdemain to anitise ‘us for the time, and to enable 
them to keep their places. For some fears past; sir, I and my 
friends have been denounced as United States Bank advocates 
an l anti-S:ate rights men, because we would not attribate all 
hid ior and glory to the State banks; and now, again, we are des 
nounced as United Statea Bank advocates and anti-States rights 
mien, because We will not attribute. all sin and infamy. to the 
State banks; and whea the wretched system now proposed shall 
Hid¥e served ity hour of delusion, and brought ws to an avowed 
Government bank, thën We shall be denounced in the same 
terms, from the same quarter; for not acquiescing ‘in this ulti- 
mate, inevitable, and designed destiny of all thése measures. 
From this general imputation against the Administration 
party of indecent tergiversation; justice and candor demand 
that {should make an exception of the Senator from Missouri, 
wao, with unwavering pertinacity, has adhered to bis hard 
nioney project, defending with paternal solicitude, against all 
assailants, his owa political offspring, whatever may have been 
the momentary pet of the Administration, until hehas achieved 
his present triumph. Well may tle Honorable gentleman con- 


gratulate himselfupon his measure having survived for yeais 
the persecution of both sides of the House, until now, adoptedas 
the bantling of the Government, “it no longer requires his gui: 
dance or nurture,” : f ‘ 

Tae honorable Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) 
not only treats the late experiment äs an absurd measure, pre- 
destined to inevitable failure, but, with the proverbial zeal of 
recent conversion, denounces his late pets with bitter invective; 
delights to sweil the key-note lately given from the Hermitage, 
by oxaggerating all the evils produced by the banks, and attri- 
buting to them others, which I believe to be entirely imaginary. 
Taat great evils have resulted from the over-action of the bank- 
ing system is entirely obvious; but that all the difficulties and 
distress which the country now labors under have sprung from 
this cause, isa gross and dangerous fallacy. The honorable 
Senator knows be:ter than I can tell him, that no country is 
exempt from vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, and that 
all commerce ebbs and flows. Even in those hard money coun- 
tries which the gentleman is so well acquainted with, in Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and, still more, even in that beau ideal of 
a hard money conntry, Algiers, where there was,lately found in 
the Goveramentstrong-box unsunned silver, that was told by 
the bushel; even in those enviable and envied States there have 
been seasons of pressure, of commercial distress, of deranged 
currency. Indeed, Mr. President, itis of tic nature ofall human 
institutions to fluctuate; to advance, and to recede; to expand, or 
to contract, to be subject to over-action or to apathy; and in our 


country especially, where every department of human industry 
is urged hy the unbridled will ofthe citizen, this alternate pro- 
pulsion aud recoil must be proportionally violent. While I 
concede, therefore, that there has been an over-action of the. 
banks, still Lam a friendto those institutions; and I assert with 
contiderice that, in the midst of the evils which they-have in 
par: contributed to, their infidence has been salutary and pro- 
tective. With or without the banks, this commercial storm 
would have burst upon us; it mightnot have done so much harm 
without ag with them—as the loss of a crop on barren land is 
not so great as that on fertile; but when the storm did come, 
these institutions have stood between us and its ravages. Under 


the protection of the incorporated credit of the community, the | 


individuals of the community remain safe until time is allowed 
them to recover their means and meet their responsibilities. In 
obedience to the wishes of the peopie, and for their benefit, the 
banks suspended specie payments; and this they were able to do 
without loss of credit, the public having no doubt of their sol- 
vency. Tne banks have a double fund for the discharge of their 
responsibilities’ first, the specie in their vaults, which is suffi- 
cient to meet ordinary demands in the usual routine of business; 
and, secondly, the infinitely larger fund made up of all the pro- 
erty of all the drawers and endorsers ofnotes to whom they 
ave loaned. A dem nd upon the banks beyond the capital in 
their vaults is, therefore, a demand upon the individuals of the 
community, and il it be so sedden and violent that they can not 
meat it, in2vitable and general ruin is the consequence.. What- 
ever cause we may have to deplore our recent sufferings, they 
bear no proportion, they give no indication of what they would 
have been, ifthe banks had gone on to pay specie, wringing It 
foc that purpose, by forced sales of property, from the people, 
making a haudred bankruptcies where there has been one, and 
sacrificing the whole property of the country without paying its 
debis. Tie banks, the States, the General Government, and the 
people would have been involved in one common ruin. From 
this we have been protected by the stoppage of the banks. And, 
_Mr. President, this susneasion has operated on this occasion as 
it did in England and this country formerly—tothe general re- 
lief, to. the restorauion of confidence,and to thei 
enhancement of tae credit of the banks themselves. Sir, I thank 


them for their prompt and wise aciion, and would regard with 
indignation, were it not for the contempt I feel for it, the Execu- 
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tive recommendation of a bankcupt law; tobe applied exclu- 
sively to them: + The banks have not merited punishment, but 


to be wheedied and seduced mto a contaminating contact witha 
corrupt Administration, which urged them to over-actien by en- 
treaty, exhortation, bribery, and bullying, and now rewards 
tiem (not unnaturally or unjustly, perhaps) by proposing pu- 
nishovent for their unwise compliance. 

Mi. President, the eant word of the day is divorce of Bank 
and State. The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania has it 
often on his lips; but asthe gentleman argues that the union 
always was in violation of the Cunstitution, it is rather a 
casting off than a divorce. “Bat what is the divorce the Admi- 
nistration proposes? A divorce of this Governmeat from the 
State banks, from the State currency, from the whole monetary 
system of the States and of the peeple. You divorce this 
Govermňem from its cumbrous and restraining connection 
witir the country, that you may be free ta wed it to the 
money. You divorce it from the banking sysiem that you 
may, With a licentious polygamy, marry It to ten thousand 
Sub-Treastries, making the whole land a Government harem. 

But it issaid thatthoexperiment of the Slate banks bas tailed. 
Doubtless an experiinemt on the banks, made by faithless and 
incompetent experimenters, has failed. It was instituted in 
an open violation of Jaw and the Constitution. It was con- 
ducted with the rashness and precipitaney of personal purposes. 
‘There was scarcely a passing regard bestowed upon the finan- 
cial aspect of the arrangement, the whole attention of the Pre- 
sident being direcied to its political and party aspect. There 
was anomuipotent Presfdent wielding anacqulescing Congress, 
ever ready to record either his passions or his principles; and 
his passions were excited atthe moment into a fury, which I 
hope, fox the honor of the country, history will forget. He 
pronounced sentente of death against the United States Bank; 
by his own will he configeated its property, he seized apon the 
public treasures; and when Congress assembled here, we bs- 
held, with amazement and terror, the President standing upon 
tort: charters and constitutions, and holdingin his hands the 
money of the gerle, which he had snatched from the custody 
„ofthe laws. The popular branch of Congress acquiesced; the 
people, I regret to say, acquiesced. “Phis omnipotent President 
seized upon the State banks, promised to` us a better currency 
than the world had ever seen, and ordered these insi{tutions to 
reliéve the wants of the people by discounting liberally upon 
the Government money, which the President had added to the 
banking capital, The national debt was paid off; tie income 
of the Government wes beyond al! former precedent; there 
wae an enormous surplus revenue, and an irritated and furions 
Executive lashed up the banks to effect larger and larger 
discounts. 

The supervision and restraining power of the United States 
Bank had just been removed. All the States created new 
banks to supply the place of the abstracted capital, and in their 
eagerness and recklessness quadrupled it. In the midst of this 
flush and plethora, the Government found itself in posees- 
sion of forty millions of surplus revenue, and this was’ also 
converted into active bank capital. Much has been (and 
most properly) attributed tg the agency of this surplus revenue 
in. producing the present state of things. It is a political phe- 
nomenon without a prototype in all history, and could net but 
exercise a disturbing influence upon the politics, finances, and 
curréncy of the country.. What were the remote causes of its 


. accumulation it were perhaps useiess to inquire. The imme- 


diate cause was tbe nnreduced duties upon an increased com- 
merce. By the compromise act of 1833. it was provided that 
the duties should be reduced by a fixed ratio, neither. to be 
accelerated nor retarded; and this act was esteemed, and most 
justly esteemed, to be so sacred in its character and objects, of- 
such binding as weil as healing efficacy, that Congress i; 
willing to brave the terrors of a surpius revenue, rather than 
disturb its provisions, or loosen the obligations of good Jaith 
and honor as well as interest, which were pledged to its main- 
tenance. But for this, the obvious method of evading the crisis 
was to diminish the taxes, and thus prevent he suplus, which 
my colleague then foretold would be the fruitful cause of 
financial disorders and difficulties. I do not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how the United States Bank, if it had been in existence, 
would have got on with this surplus of forty millions; but itis 
ludicrous to think how, with your proposed system, you would 
have been counting revenue by the chaldron—you would 
have had two millions and a half avoirdupois of si!ver—you 
mighthave laughed to scorn the Dey of Algiers, with his eighty 
bushels of coin. . 
It was a capital error of the late Administration to destroy 
the United States Bank without having provided in its stead 
some restraining power up7n the banking system of the States. 
A very great, perhaps the main advantage of that bank was, 
that while it performed its own appropriate functions with 
unsurpassed wisdom asd integrity, it also acted as a regulator 
ofthe State banks, keeping them, by a salutary check, within 
the tegitimate bounds of banking. Each moved in its appro- 
priate sphere, regularly and harmoniously, producing the hap- 
piest possible results. We had the best currency and the best 
condition of exchanges ever known in the world; end so firmly 
were they fixed, boil by the organization or the banks and in 
the public confidence, that they could not be disturbed by the 
Executive or his party, until, by a nefarious act of open war, 
the President showed that the laws could not protect his vietim 
from his fury.. Then at once the whole organization was 
broken in upon and deranged; opposing forces and counteract- 
ing attractions, whose well adjusted combination had resulted 
ia such harmonious action, and relations were disturbed and 
dislocated—coufnsien, violence, and eccentricity were of course 
the immediate result: But it was not only removirg the re- 
straint upon over-banking by the banks then in existence, but 
what has been more productive of evil, was the unrestrained 
license given to the States to create a redundant banking capi- 
tal. 
low, and while yet it lived, the States had created many times 
the bank capital which it had used, and both the old and the 
new banks rushed into the market with uabridied impetuosiiy. 
For this obvious and inevitable state of things nothing had been 
provided. The tendency of the States to an over-creation of 
bank capital, and of the banks to over-bank, unless checked and 
restricted, is the great danger ofour cofdition. My colleague, 
whose monitory voice was unfortunately unheeded, predicted 
these results in 1834, and proposed, as a means of avoiding 
them, a recharier of the United States Rank, with such pro- 
visions as it was supposed weuld ascertain, by slow and cau- 
tious experiment, how far the country could or ought to be 
& unhanked””—where the restriction vpon our over-tendency to 


thanks, for the suspension of specie payments. Their.sin was - 


As soon as the United States Bank had received its death- . 


Kata 


us that, withing some restraining power upon’ the bank system, 
there is imminent danger; without’ some such, F have-gtear 
distrust of ihe permanent success of the project of thé Virginia 


Senator, (Mr. Rives.) I see the périls to which ‘it is to be 
exposed. His project excites alarm—that of the Adminis- 
tration despaix. His project may succeed—that of the Admi- 
nistration cannot. ; paras 

A constitutieual restriction upon the States in regard tothe 
extent of bank capital to be created by them, ought to be ob- 
tained by a cogstitutionnl amendment. The pressure of ‘the 
present difficulties would go far to induce the States to consent 
w the imitation of bank capital upon some fixed ratio amongst 
them ; and if their wisdom and patriotism required to be-stimv- 
lated to this prudent act ef self-denial, that stimulus might be 
found in the fact, that the Administration project makes the 
alternative to the Btate benks restriction or destruction. 

It is obvivus that the evils of redundant banking, at present, 
are much more the result of indiscreet legislation in ‘the crea- 
tion of new capital than of indiscreet banking in the use of old. 
A document Jurnished trom the Treasury Deparment shows 
that the bank capital now is more dispreporiioned to'what it 
was four years since than the bank issves or discounts.’ ‘here 
is, in regard to the later, an ever-present, though sonietimes. 
sluggtish principle of restriction to be’ found in the pecuniary 
interest of the institution itself. Over-issues éndanger a bank, 
and therefore some degree of caution and hesitancy’ may’ be 
expecied in venturing upon them. -But the discretion of the 
Legislature is not aroused by any such necessity, and its pru- 
dence is apt to be overcome by the urgent solicitations of pri- 
vate interest, or the still more dangerous spirit of competition | 
with neighboring States. Indeed, the extension of bank capital 
in One State mnposes ə SOF of necessity for an equal extension 
amongst its neighbors. Its worse currency supersedes their 
hetter,’ and takes posacesion of their channels of circulation. 
It bas all the advantages of supplying them with capital, and at 
length, wen the revulsion takes place, all are involved in a 
common calamity—the States which created, and the States 
which used, the surplus capital sharing all an equal evil, 
having enjoyed an equa! good, Thus are the States alternately 
put undera sort of nec ssily to push their banking to a teen- 
tous extent, and this will unquestionably be done, unless pre- 
ventet by some overruling power, such as a constitutional 
re2ulation. 

The principle is broadly laid down in the Message, and prac- 
tically embodied in the bills now under discussion, that this 
Government is not authorized to regulate the currency, but 
that the States have an exclusive right to do so, as far at least 
as the circulation is to consist of bank- paper. This power, 
repudiated: now for the first. time by this Government; is as- 
sumed and exercised by:all the States. . We areinithe midst of 
a tanking system, good in itseli when not abused, and of paper 
money, eminently fitted for al) the business of money when not 

issued in excessive quantities To avoid the possibility. of 
abuse, all that is necessary is, that the States should mutually 
fetter each other by a constitulional amendment, forbidding 
the creation by any one State of banking capital beyond a cer- 
tam limit; for example, beyond 20,000 for each member of 
the House of Representatives, and forbidding, also, (if it be: 
thought desirable, the issue of any note below a fixed amoumt.. 
The Comstttufton alreaty takes tom the States ‘the power to”. 
ieue bills oi credit, and the restriction suggested. is of the same’ 
nature and pohcy. Ii the party in power, and which for tne 
sing of ike land have ruled it with such absolute and destructive 
sway; if that party which professes such violent antipathies to 
a degraded bunk paper. circulation, had suggested some such 
measure when they removed the control of the, United States 
Bank, much of our present distress would have been avoided; 
or if that yon, which as yet alone helds power, (tottering and 
decaying, I trust,) woud now move such a measure, the States 
acting upon the reconiniendation of Congress. mieht, and I 
believe would, before the termination of your next session, put 
the banking system in a condition that would silence the 
stoutest and most clamorous advocates for divorce. This Ge- 
vernment*has caused tke mischief—let it propose the remedy.. 
Pass the order along the lines of your party, sir; they obeyed’ 
you for the expunging, and will hardly be less prompt to adopt 
a measure ôt obvious proptiety—a measure which will take 
away from you, by giving to the people a sound currency, all 
pretence of separating yourself from it; which will leave you 
without exense or palliation of your selfish withdrawal from 
the destiny of the citizena—a destiny which yeur misrule has 
made wretched, and thr: atensto make intolerable by perpetuat- 
ing it. Let it not be supposed that it is possible in the na- 
ture of things for two currencies to exist simultaneously 
in the moe community, of different values, The worse, 
ol n@gpssity, expels the better. Thus the Government, 
by giting :o gold and siver the exclusive. power cf 
paying public dues, makes it a better currency than any 
paper can be, and, by necessary consequence, makes them ar- 
ticles of merchandise and traffic, deprives them of the character 
of a circulating medium, and thus abstracts them entirely from. 
geteraluse, If the note of a specie paying bank cannot per- 
form all the cffices of the specie itself, it is degraded by and to. 

he extent of the difference. When, therefore, the Government, 

tthe great money dealer of the covntry, rejects notes and de~ 

mands specie, itat once, by force ef the act itself, debases the 

currency, and makes the money of the people w. rse than the 

money of the Government.. It is not possible that you can se- 

parate yourself trom the commen currency of the country, aiid 

maintain peaceful or neutral selations towards it. The separa- 
tion itself inflictaa wound, and every run which. the debtors of 
the Government make upon the banks to enable them to pay 
Goverament debts is an act of hostility. 

Then, sir, the distrust and suspicion in regard to the banks, 
implied by the rejection of their paper, cannot fail to derange 
and injure that currency which is composed of it. - Why, sir, 
willyou.not receive the notes of specie paying hanks ag you 
have alwayedone, under the Joint reso ution.of 1816} No an- 
‘gwer hax been given 10 this question but the vague and sense- 
lass cant word ofdiverce, Do yon distrust the banks? Then 
propose measures of making them safe, so that you may no lon- 
ger distrust them. Is your object to be paid in better money 
than the debts of the country are discharged int Do you in: 
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tend to.abolish the banking system, and substitute specie, ory 
asthatis impossible, an irredeemable Government paper, a 
continental currency, by which this Government shall have the 
untimited control of the whole property of the countty? Are 
none of these your purposes? _ Why, then, demand specie, and 
reject the notes of specie paying banks? | 
by ¿your divorce to have a better medium of payment than 
that which the people use, what is the object of your measure? 
And if you establish for yourself this better medium, you make 
that. of the people still worse; you not only abandon them, but 
aggravate their distresses, 
of this Government to be; that in the exercise of its granted 
powers, it shonld so shape its polity that thé incidental effects 


of its measures should operate to the good of the community— - 


that the collateral actioii of its money power, for example, 
should be so regulated as to sustain the currency, relieve the 
embarrasamients efcommerco, and facilitate the business ofex- 
change. If there were in our community any bloated million- 
aire, any Rothschild or Paring, who from the extent of his 
Operations could influence and control the moneyed affairs of 
the country, and who by that influence had induced distress, 
and difficulty, and embarrassment, and, in the midst of i, 
should demand the “Constitutional Currency,” with what 
burning indignation would a suffering and. insulted com- 
munity denounce the wretch, and drive him from our bor- 
ers! 

I hold it to bea clear proposition, Mr. President, that this 
Government is bound not to make for iself a, better currency 
than that of the people; and it results from this, that ir the cur- 
Tency of the people is not good enough for the Government, it 
should suggest measures for making itso. The United States 
Bank effected ‘this object; that you have destroyed, and by gen- 
eral consent it is not tobe revived. The same object canbe ef- 
fected by a constitutional limitation upon the banking power. 
By this means you will have a sound currency for the people 
and for the Government. By this means you may continue the- 
safe and long-tried policy of the 1esolution of 1816. By this 
means you at once restrain and strengthen the State institu- 
tions; you give them vigor by pruning, and you will en- 
able them for ever to supersede all pretext for a United States 
Bank. 

There are, Mr, President, sorne gentlemen who aie opposed 
to any measure which has for its object the restoration of a 
sound paper circulating medium; whose eyes and ears can de- 
jightin nothing but the glitter and jingle of metal, and whose 
happy hallucinations continually picture to their fancy asort 

f Saturnian reign, a golden age, a pasteral state of political 
implicity and beatitude,exempt from vicissitudes, amidst perpe- 
tual sunshine and Perpetaal eace. Of these romantic polti- 
cians there até but a few, an they would do well to study the 
most authentic chronicle of that ancient king, to whose earnest 
prayer the mischievous deities granted the power of converting 
all he touched to gold, and of whom the very winds proclaimed 
to mankind : ‘ 

“ Auriculas asini Midas rex habet.” 


Certainly, sir, theidea of establishing a pure specie currency l 


fer this numerous, commercial, and rapidly growing people, is 
very chimerical. The purchase of the specie requisite for this 
purpose would cost an enormous sum. One very efficient 
cause ọf.our present difficulties is the large importation of 
specie, forced by the blind and ignorant policy of the late Ad- 
ministration, with apparently no other object but that uf boast- 
ing that they had cig hty millions in the country, while the coun 
try is not only bankrupt with it, but in agreat degree in conse- 
quence of it, 'The vast cunsumption of the precions metals, in 
various manufactures, and the diminished production of the 
mines, have enhanced their price to a degree that would make 
them a very expensive medium of circulation, while they are 
by no means so convenient: as Paper. Indeed, it may well be 


questioned whether the metals could answer ‘the “purpose of © 


currency for our enterprising community, spread over so vast 
a surface, and engaged in such complicated commercial adven- 
tures. All this, however, I understand to be given up. The 
flood of specie which was to run up and down through the 
country in such strange courses is indefinitely Posiponed, or 
yather, perhaps, has subsided into that litle Pactolus, which, 
dribling from the exhausted ‘Treasury, flows in tiny meanders 
> round these walls, for members to dip their tingers in, while 
there is not a drop for the people.” $ 
But, Mr. President, although it be no longer contemplated to 
fill the country with specie, it is not the less insisted upon by 
the measures under discussion to demand it in the payment of 
revenue, The most obvious consequence is, that the action of 
the, Government will increase the price and keep up the de- 
mand for the precious metals; by which means the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the banks will be rendered impos- 
sible, Let me, sir, point out the separate links of the-c'iain hy 
which you are to bind down the prosperity of the country. 
lst. You confer upon specie a use which does not appertain 
to the note of a specie paying bank, conyertible into specie: 
thus specie is made better than the best note, and arun is created 
upon the banks to the extent of the difference. 
2d. The Government dues are almost a million and a half a 
month; tho demand for this much specie must necessarily 
threaten the banks with a disastrous run upon them the moment 
their doors are opened. 
8. The prospect of sucha state of things will make it ne- 
cessary for the banks to press their debtors, for the purpose of 
fortifying themselves; and thus the two great creditors of the 
country, the Government and the banks, will be pressing the 
people at the same time; the Government compelling the banks 
to this conrse for tho purpose of trying an experiment. It is 
obvious that, under such circumstances, the banks will post- 
pone the resumption of specie payments, and at length, per- 

aps, be driven to it through their own and the ruin of the 
community. These are necessary results from the attitude of 
hosUlity in which the Measures before us would, if adopted, 
place the Government and the banks. In sucha conte 
the Government, from the beginning, 


deselation of the Drepert 
the country, I cannot wis t success to it, 
Government is worth to MY constituents w 
to make this experiment. 7 

Itis to he continually borne in mind, Mr. President 
posed divorce not only contemplats a rejection of the banks as 
Government agents for the receipt, custody, or disbursement of 
public moneys, but, what is of much more Consequence, the re: 


- "Members of Congress are paid in gold, 


, that the pro- 


If you do not intend“ 


J have alwaysheld the true policy _| 


cle which it represents. 


“whereas the inte 
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jection of all State bank paper inthe receipt of Government 
dues. © This last is the aspect in whichThave been considering 
the proposition; and I have shown, uselessly, perhaps, how fu- 
tile or pernicious would be the attemptto substitute specie. I 
say uselessly, perhaps; because, though specie appears in the 
bill, and although hard money— constitutional currency—gold 
and silver, are clamored through the country, Tam not inclin- 
ed to believe that there are a half dozen men in- Congress who 
seriously entertain thoughts of actually adopting this absurd 
policy. Itis a pretence: a matter to cant and electioneer upon; 
in short, sir, a humbug. No Senator has been able to get 
through # speech without a suggestion of paper money of some 
kind or other. To this complexion must we come at last. 
Even the Senator from Missonri, the great propositus of a hard 
money family, admits the necessity of discharging Government 
dues by bills of exchange, drawn from one Sub-'Treasury on 
another; which, while they are in transitu between the place 
drawn from and the place drawn upon, must serve, to a certain 
extent, as circulating medium. The actual condition of our 
affairs will show the operation of this system. Atihis moment 
the largest disbursements of the Government are in the South- 
west and West—for the Flo.ida war and for the protection of 
the Western frontier; the next largest disbursement is for for. 
tifications and harbors jn the North. Now, and at all tintes, 
“New York isthe great point for the collection of the reveuue, 
there being about-as much collected there ag in the whole of 
the United States besides. These heavy disbursements, there- 
fore, are to be made by billsof exchange upon New York. The 
‘workmen in the North and the soldiers South will be paid of by 
an exchequer bill upon New York, and this bill circulates until it 
is presented for payment. Until that time it is paper money, 
and in the mean time the Government has locked up the spe- 
The Government receives its debts in 
gold and silver, and pays its debts in bills of credit. The gold 
and silver aye buried, and the bill isin circulation; and this is 
called the hard -money currency. I shall have occasion by and 
by to show that this is in trath and in faci a banking system; 
but my present purpose is merely to show thatit isa paper 


currency convertible into'specie in the city of New York. The 
“supporters of this scheme rely upon what they consider a pro- 


found feelinsin the community of hostility to bank paper. I 
think they are mistaken in regard to’ this feeling. The prac- 
tice of this Government and of the States indicates no such 
prejudice. There has been a United States Bank during eight- 
tenths of the existence of the Government, and there have 
been State banks during the whole. period; and although the 
system has occasionally, during times of pressure, been assailed 
by a few ardent minds, yet the great onward current of public 
opinion has set directly jn favor of it, There is, however, a 
deep-seated and wise public opinion, inherited from our ances- 
tors, against Government paper: We have hardly a more 
vivid recollection of the glories of the Revolution, than. of the 
disasters of the continental money. ` The heaviest penalties of 
the laws, the utmost tension of public spirit, the devotion which 
subuiitted to the encampment at Valley Forge, and the cam- 
paign of tle Jerseys, all Put together, could nst keep up the 
Government paper, No Governinent has been found strong 
enough for this purpose. The Revolutionary Government of 
France, the Reign of Terror itself was not strong cnough to 
create that vital spirit, that subtle and ethereal essence of all 


“currency, confidence; and, for the want of it, the assignats sunk 


to nothing, although sustained ail around by penal statuies. It 
is because we have not forgotten continental money, because 
wa have not forgotten the as: gnats, that there is a settled hos- 
tility in the public mind against Government paper But, if 
it were a new matter, in regard to which we were deprived of 
that intense light of experience which, fortunately, we pos- 
sess, a single view of the proposition: would at once condemn 
it for ever? Itis proposed to make this Government the crea- 
tor; centre, and centroiler, of the circulating medinm of the 
country; to give to it the power of regulating the price of every 
“Man's “property; and: of deciding, according to its caprice or 
the exizency of party affairs, whether those who owe money 
shall pay it according to the contract, or. doubled, or divided; 
for the power of deciding upon the quantity of money implies 
all this. All this, ihe dexterity of debate might retort upon us, 
is possessed by banks, if they be permitted to ex But we 
have the guaraniee of their own interest that „will be 
careful how that power is exercised, their successful ope- 
ration depending upon the prosperity of the people: 
sts of party, the desire for spoils and 

place, have been found to control the politics of the coun- 
try. So deeply felt is the danger of combining the political 
and the moneyed power in the same hands, that alt parties 
have in turn objected to the measures of their opponents, 
by stigmatizing them as ha ing this tendetcy. The danger, it 
issaid, of the United Slates Bank, is, that the Government may 
get the contrel of the money power. The danger of the pet 
bank systein is, that the Government may get Control of the 
money power; wid to avoid these dangers, it is proposed to 
give to the Government at once the whale power to create and 
control the whole money of the country; and this without the 
salutary check which all ages have found to reside exclusively 
in the convertibility of paper into specie. Thisis the steat 
check in the banking system; a check which, to be sure, like all 
human restraints, may occasionally prove inoperative, when 
fraud is stimulated by temptation, or crime urged by necessity. 
But have we found angels ia the shape of Government agents? 
We all know, siry by what indirect, crooked means the pre- 
sent Administration came into power, and what prodigious 
agency the usurped and illegitimate control over the currency 
had in effecting it. Confer tipon it the power of issuing paper 
money, let Congress assume the power of making it; and do 
you believe, sir, that the country will ever be strong enough to 
stand up against the Executive? Will not its present waning 
power, will not its reeling and rickety majorities, be revived 
and increased, and its ignominions reign, now just about to be 
closed by the sentence of an indignant people, be perpetuated 
until our institutions perish with the vampires that feed upon 
them? Let those who look with favor upon the project of en- 
dowing this Government with new powers over the currency 
think a moment of the history of the last four years. While 
tho currency was regulated by the natural and undisturbed 
action of the banking system, we had nothing left to desire ; 
when the Government undertook the management of it, we soon 
had little left to lose; and yet the control which the Govern- 
ment has had for the last four years. is nothing to the grant 
which is suggested of the money-creating power. I have before 
asked, sir, whether all history can furnish an example of a 
sound currency made by Government paper. T now ask, with 
as much confidence, whether in all history a Government can 
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be found assuming the power to make its own paper answer 
the ends of money, that it did not abuse the power thus assumed? 
History holds but one language, and that proclaims the perils 
into the midst of which we are hurrying. Let us not turn a 
deaf ear to the warnings of past times. I tremble, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I hear my colleague say, “There ig another and a 
final reason which T-shall assign against the reunion with the 
banks. We have reached a new era with regard to these insti. 
tutions. He who would judge of the future by the past, in re- 
ference to them, will be wholly mistaken.” I shold be deeply 
grieveđ to think so. I should lament to believe that we are só 
adrift upon an unknown ocean, with an unknown heaven above 


“us, that the light. of the polar star can no longer reach us, and 
that our only hope for a safe navigation through the perils 


which beset us is, either in trusting Dlindly tothe pilots who 
have brought us where we are, or in following the meteor cor. 
ruscations of genius, which too often dazzle rather than guide. 
For myself; sir, I will continue tó look out for, and endeavor to 
steer my course by, the steady light of expertence—that light 
which heams from its fixed, unalterable position in the firma: 
ment of the past, through the misty: prejudices and stormy pas: 
sions of the present, showing us the Way of safety and deliver- 
ance.. If I could shut my eyes against this light; if T could 
forego the solemn warnings of experience yet ringing in my 
ears, in favor of the revelations of genius, I shold go no. 
where ior them with se much confidence as to my colleague, 
But, sir, on the subject of an inconvertible Government paper 
the past is too pregnant with monitions to be disrégarded. Hig. 
tory has erected warning beacons on all sides of us. Our co- 
lonial, our revolutionary history, ‘the old Congress, all the 


‘States, concur in exhorting vs to avoid this fatal evil. The 


Constitution has embodied and perpetuated the terrors of our 
ancestors. “No State shall issue bills of credit.” In this clause, 
sit, is declated the bitter experience of the Revolution. North 
Carolina, my colleague supposes, has furnished an exception 
to the history of her sister States and the world in the success of 
her Proc. money, as it was called. The-history of that affair 
makes no exception to the general destiny of Government mo. 
ney. It fell below par, it embarrassed and confused the finan- 
cial action of the State for very many years, and was finally 
burnt, with three or four times its amount in counterfeits, by 
the treasurer of the State. My colleague’s researches have not 
enabled him to cite any other instances than this of the Procla- 
mation money of North Carolina j and whatever weight this 
may be entivled to I am persuaded is against his Proposition ; 
while the old Congress, and, I believe, every one of the revolu. 
tionary States, afford woful examples of the disastrous futility 
of Government paper. It is impossible that it should be other- 
wise; forthe primal Jaw, the fundamental principle, the 


“living soul of currency, is that it be property, or be readily 


convertible into it.” Convertibility makes currency, Paper 
is money because it represents property; and losing the repre: 
sentative quality, it is but paper, and there is no magic in Go- 
vernment to make it otherwise. This necessary incapacity of 
Government to convert itself into a manufactor of money is 
one of those limitations upon despotism that the friends of ree- 
dom cannot too’ much rejoice in; and surely, Mr. President, if 
the question were whether we should, if we could, endow this 
federative agency with sucha monstrous power; would we ven- 

2? As guardians cf the rights of thé States, as jeas 
lous asserters of the limited character of this Government, as 
advocates and lovers of free institutions, would we give this 
tremendous power to this Government? No, sir. If we must 
have a Government paper; if this absorbing and destructive 
aggrandizement of Government power must be conferred, give 
itto the States, sir, and do not convert this Government into a 
money manufactory. Sir, I will not trust this Government 
with such a power, no matter who administers it; even if our 
own Wise and pure Washington, (all will feel how extravagant 
the supposition is,) even if he were at the head of affairs. 
Could I then, sir, entrust itto a patty whose wretched misma- 
nagement and incompetence have brought us te this mourn- 
ful condition? . Shall Tbe called upon to confide greater powers 
over the currency to those who, with such powers as they have, 


` have produced so much: disorder; or, rather, sit, to state the 


proposition truly, shallT entrust them with’ much power be- 
cause they have ruined us with a little? Those who govern 
us have given testimony of their financial abilities; if we are sa- 
tisfied with the past, why, sir, pass these bills? 

For one, Mr. President, I do nut at all share the confidence 
in this Government which my colleague avows. 1 look upon 
it with an habitual distrust and jealousy, sharpened instead of 
blunted by recent events, My ‘colleague says “I rejoice to 
think that the Executive Department of the Government ig 
now so reduced in power and meane, that itcan no longer rely 


on its influence and patronage to secure a majority. Hencefor- 


ward it can have no hope of supporting itself but on wisdom, 
moderation, patriotism, and devoted attachment to the Consti- 
tution, which, I trust, will make it, in its own defence, an ally 
in effec:ing the reform which I deem indispensable to tho salva- 
tion of the country and its institutions.” , 

I go not participate in these sanguine expectations; 1 see 
nothing in the proposed measures to quiet my long established 
terrors of Executive power. I see before me the same men 
whom T have been all along warring wpon—those men who 
have subverted the Constitution, and. usurped all powers— 
those men who issued the proclamation against South Caroli- 
na, who passed the bloody bill, who seized the deposites, who 
expunged the records of the Senate, who have perpetnated 
their control, by using}the patronage of the Government and the 
plundcred money of the country, in the hands of one President 
to make his successor, I see before me these men avowing, 
vindicating, and exulting in all that they have heretofore done, 
and proclaiming that they will persist in the same policy. All 
this I see, and T cannot give them my confidence. Let them 
resign, let them acknowledge their Incompetence, and testify 
in sincere repentance, and they may be forgiven for the past. 
But sti, Mr. President, I will not trust them for the future; I 
willstill be jealous and circumspect, in regard to them and to this 
whole Government.’ It may be that the Administration is 
weakened and stunned for the moment, and js terrified that its 
misdeeds are about to be avenged by the indignation of the 
people. It may be that, like sailors in a storm, they will be 
pious for a moment; but, even if this were the case, I should 
have no great faith in their repentance. 1 do not, however, 
see any signs of repentance. Isee their error distinctly enough, 
but there is nothing in their demeanor that would induce me 
to select them “an an ally in effecting reform.” 

With these feelings, therefore, and prejudices, if you choose, 
Mr. President, I do not come to the ‘consideration of the Execu» 
tive measures with a predisposition in their favor; but opte 
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contrary, Lam animated with a decided disinclination inst 
any project which proposes ty endow this Government with a 
new power, or to entrust my rights and liberties to the keeping 
ofthe newly-enforced “ wisdom,” “moderation,” * patriotism,” 
of this Administration. 

My colleague states, as a main objection to any connection of 
the Government with the banks, the unsteadiness produced in 
the currency by the action of Government. He says: 

“ It follows as a necessary consequence that, to the extent. of 
thie influence, the issues of the banks expaad and contract with 
the expansion and contraction of the fiscal action of the Govern- 
ment; with the increase of its duties, taxes, income and ex- 


peuditure; with the deposites in its vaults, acting as additional . 


capital, and the amount of bank notes withdrawn, in conse- 
quence, from circulation; all of which must directly affect the 
„amount of theif business and issues; and bank. currency must, 
of course, partake ofall those vibrations to which the fiscal ac- 
tion of the Government is necessarily exposed, and, wien great 
and sudden, must expose the system to catastrophes such as we 
now witness. In fact, a more suitable instance cannot be selected 
to illustrate the truth of what I assert ‘than the present, as I 
shall proceed to show.” 


Now, ifthis be true when the Government is operating upon 
banks which trade on aspecie basis, and are cautious of their 
own interests, how much more true is it when the Government, 
divested of all such connection, and having full control of the 
currency, will expand or contract it, according to its necessities, 
whims, or party purposes? I understand the proposition to be, 
that the banks are to be discontinued because their paper pər- 
takes of the vibrations to which ‘the fiscal action of the Govern- 
mentisexposed, But it is obvious that Government paper, that 
is, a currency created by the fiscal action of the Government, 
will bejstill_ more immediately. and intimately affected by the 
vibrations of that fiscal action than bank paper. The banks are 
some check upon these fluctuations; which, without that check, 
will necessarily be greater. 1 can easily conceive that if this 
Goverament undertakes to decide on the quantity of money, or 
to regulate its issties by law, nothing can be more uncertain 
than its quantity, and therefore value, from yeartoyear. Ifit 
be regulated on a. ratio with the revenue ot the Government, we 
may estimate the fluctuations by the receipts of 1836, conipared 
to those of 1937. . Or if it be submitted entirely to the discretion 
ol this Governmeat, let the various opinions at the present ino- 
ment, in regard both to the quantity of monéy in circulation, and 
to the quantity which is necessary for circulation, teach us a 
lessen. of caution. The Administration party at this moment 
supposes that the country labors under a redundant circulation; 
and if it controlled the currency, would immediately curtail it, 
while, perhaps, the better opinionis, that the money in circula- 
tion is hardly equal to the wants of the country, 

Icannot butthink, Mr. President, that my colleague habitu- 
ally overrates the in ence of the fiscal action of the Govern- 
ment upon the curr xin regard to the expansion or contrac: 
tion,of it, and egpecially ifhe be corrvet in supposing that the 
income ofthis Gsvernment is now. Fedacéd: to-’ain economical 
standard, and that the Executive will sustain itsélf “only by 
wise, patriotic, and moderate measures. ' He’ supposes that the 
Government has power to make.an. inconvertible paper money 

, Circulate, which I conceive to be beyond the power ofany Go- 

` Vernment, and this idea seems in part’to result from what I 
considera misconception he has fallen into as to the credit 

. which sustains bank notes. , He supposes that this credit is 

`- conferfed to a great extent by. the Government making them 
receivable in public dues, which he illustrates by stating that 

if, the, Government, would say that it would take in payment of 

, its dues the notes of any beggar in the streets, such notes would 
be current, I do notthink they would be current, unless thè 
dues of the Government were unlimited, or the notes of the 
beggar limited. If, as I have endeavored to show, a Government 
cannot make its own notes circulate at par, it cannot make a beg- 
gar’s. ` The case of the beggar would be analogous to thatof 
the banks, ifthe Government said thatit would take his notes as 
long as he continued to pay spécie, which is the language of the 
resolution of 1816 to the banks. 
vernmenton the bank notes wax not “récéi vable.in public dues,” 
but “receivable in. public dues as longas specie can be got for 
it.” The efficacy ofsuch an endorsement to confer ‘credit is 
not very percepiible. Tne convertibility’ of the note makes it 
good without the endorsement, nor does the withdrawal of the 
endorsement injureiis credit. The pet banks were notin bet- 
ier credit than the rest of the banks, nor did the withdrawal of 
the Government from all bank paper whatsoever strike down 
its.credit.. When the banks suspended, the Government with- 
drew its countenance, and yet the notes maintained and still 
maintain their credit, and this, tuo, when the Government has 
not only withdrawn its credit, but is waging a war of exter- 
mination against the banks. The community believes in the 
ultimate convertibility of the bank notes, and therefore trusts 
to them; and believing, moreover, that the prospect of that con- 
vertibility was improved by the act which made the Govern- 
ment withdraw its credit from them, the general credit was en- 
chanced by it. Sir, Jet those who conceive that there is magic 
in the Government touch to confer or to take away credit, look 
to the recent history of the United States Bank, whose bills have 
been “cvery where at home,” while the Government has been 
waging war against them, all over the world; amidst all the 
ruin which that war has occasioned, amidst the prostration of so 
much wealth, and the loss of so much credit, with a distressed 
people and a bankrupt Government, the credit of that.bank is 
yet untainted, aml its successor, under the wise and honest 
management of Mr. Biddle, is by general consent, ready now to 
redeem you from your difficulties, and would be appealed to, 
but for that pride of opinion which prefers to suffer rather than 
acknowledge an error, cspecially, when the suffering is that of 
the public, and the error that of the individual. i 

Mr. President, Ideprecate this mad and ferocious warfare 
against any ofthe institutions of the country, against the United 
States Bank formerty, against the State banks now. -It does not 
appear to me that this rootvand branch policy, this tearing up 
things established, to supply their places with new theories, 
however neatly constructed, or carefully elaborated, is the part 
of prudence and wisdom. ~ My nature and habits of thought, 
‘confirmed by the terrible experience of the last four years, 
make me a Conservative. J. hesitate at every proposition to 
destroy, that you may build again. | If any of our institntions 
have suffered damage, let us repair them? if any portion ofthe 

` ¥astedifice of our prosperity has been imjured, let us with a 
cautious and reverend hond restore what hasbeen lost, strength- 
en what remains, adjust the propertions, if you choose, pro 
ceeding in all with a sedate and stéady purpose of not weaken 
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ing the deep foundations. Let: us not, sir, with a fantastic ca- 
price tear down the solid, and let me say glorious fabric of our 
prosperity, that we may iry, by as futile a device as the lamp 
of Aladdin, to build up another in one night, of fairy marble, 
and gold, and gems. = ss i 

Itis the part of statesmen to deal with the circumstances 
around thera. In the closet of a Philosopher, in the desk of a 
professor, speculation may discuss what is best, and genius in- 
duige lts aspirations for the “ chief good; but the practica! po- 
litician is fenced around by inexorable necessities. He has to 
deal with things, not with ideas. He must control, not create. 
He must govern himself by the circumstances amidst which he 
finds himself, use the instruments which are prssented to him, 
and be content with such results as he can attain, without at- 
tempting suchas he can imagine. The genius and temper of 
Napoleon might aspire to a different destiny; but ours, thank 
God, ishumbler and safer. We administer a limited Govern- 
ment for free and self-willed States, whose bidding and whose 
business we are te do. ‘They have placed us.their servants in 
the midst of a great banking system; a system of credit, sur- 
rounding, pervading, and penetrating the whole body politic. 
Mr. President, we must conform to our condition; we must 
work upon the platform prepared for us; we must use the mate- 
nals furnished to our hands. It is in vain to try to extricate 
ourselves from the condition of our existence. We have not the 
strength (God forbid that we should have it) to disconnect our- 
seives from the circumstances in which the States place us, 
And if we attempt to tear ourselves loose from them, there may 
be much suffering, a struggle, an agony; but you will have at 
length to come back to yonr allegiance, and content yourself 
with reform instead of revolution. Let us, then, wisely and at 
once, begin to correct, control, regulate, modify, adjust, do any 
thing tmt destroy. 

In 1834, Mr. President, I entertained the same sentiments. I 
found all the great interests of the country implicated so tho. 
roughly with the bank system, that to tear them apart at once 
would de®roy every thing, and therefore I acquiesced in the 
proposal of my distinguished colleague for the purpose of 
making a cautious experiment, to ascertain the extent towhich 
the bankingsystem could be contracted or modified, so as 10 re- 
ject as much evil and secure as much good as it was capable 
of, It was then proposed to use the United States Bank, rechar. 
tering it for.this purpose; that instrument is no longer within our 
reach; but here are the State banks still, and why not use them 
for the purpose ofan experimental reform? They are in the 
best condition imaginable for that purpose. If the fiscal connec- 
tion of this Government with the banks gives it any portion of 
the control supposed, it may be used to induce the banks to li. 
mit their issues and extend the specie basis; in short. to induce 
them to do whatever was proposed to be effected by the rechar- 
ter of the United States Bank in 1834. My colleagu2, however, 
discriminates our present condition from what it was in 1834, 
by stating thai now we are disconnected from tanking, and were 
not. then. Fcannot perceive the accuracy of this distinction, 
either in Jaw or fact. It is perfectly obvious that the States and 
and the people are more involved at thismoment with the banks 
than they were in-1834. .As to this Government,. in 1834, its 
deposites:were withdrawn from the United States Bank, and, as 


fat.as law was concerned, were nowhere—the language of the 


-day was “that there was no Treasury, that the money was in 


the breeches pocket of the Government.” There was nolawas 
there now is, making the banks depositeries and fiscal agents. 
At this time the banks have large Government deposites in their 
possession, which are daily drawn upon; and, the resolution of 
1816 being unrepealed, the banks can at any moment compel 
the Treasurer tò receive their notes by resuming specie pay- 
ment. Besides this, there are, by the Secretary’s report, six 
hanks yet used as Government agents and depositories. It ap- 
pears, therefore, both in law and in fact, that the Government is 
less discormected from the banks than in 1834! 

And here, Mr. Presivent, permit me to say one word on the 
subject of the partial disconnection which has been effected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Bnt for the perverse and 
blundering policy which has characterized his agency in this 
matter, as in all of his official acts, we should not have been 
brought here at this time. I.do not speak, sir. of the manner 
in which he habitually miscalculates and confounds the public 
revenue, or of the absurd and mischievous execution of the 
deposite law, or of the pernicious fluctuations and embarrass- 
ments produced by his intermeddling with the exchanges, or 
of his execrable Treasury order, in regard to the public lands; 
but Į allude to his immediate agency M producing difficulties 
between. this Government and the banks, When the banks 
suspended specie payments, the act immediately reassured 
public confidence, as was proved by the rise of stocks; indi- 
vidual transactions with the banks were continued, and private 
deposites increased, until at this moment there is more money 
on deposite in the banks than ever was at any former period— 
than-which nothing could more strongly indicate public con- 
fidence. In this state of things, had the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury permitted the office holders of the Government to go on 
as every other individual in the community was content to do, 
they would have received their quarter salariesas usual, and 
the dishursements of the Government would have becn made 
as usual; but he thought proper to issue a sort of circular to 
office holders, as he had formerly done to receivers, virtually 
enjoining them to receive nothing but specie, and putting them 
on a plan by which they might enhance their salaries, byga 
traffic in dishonored Government paper. It was in this way 
that a pretext was obtained for this second removal of the 
deposites, and for a declaration of war against the State benks, 
as formei'y against the United States Bank, But for t s inge- 
vious device, this stroke of financial diplomacy, we in ail 
probability, should not have been here; and, by the regular 
meeting of Congress, a renewed prosperity, returning confi- 
dence, an! the certainty of an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments, might have spared us the anxisus deliberations which 
now oppress us. The country, conscious of its own immense 
resources, and confiding in its own vast energies, would have 
even now been looking for the natural dawn of day, but that 
the Treasury interposed: its huge and darkening bulk, not 
only giving ho light itself, but intercepting that which other- 
wise would have been cheering us now. It was competent to 
the Administration to have sustained and kept alive the 
wounded confidence of the country, by the easiest method in 


- the world, if its purpese had not been other than the country’s 


good. If the President had recalled the Treasury order, in 
Compliance with the wish of Congress, 1f he had said a word 
of kindness towards the banks, if he had-disavowed his im- 
puted hostility to credit and commerce, and chartered rights; 
if, above all, he had forborne to urge the wild and impracticable 


theories of his Message, the natural springs of-ow perit 
would before now have begun to -develope: their recovered 
elasticity; and I believe, sir, that, even -now if we would: 
Journ to-day, and ge home, having done nothing, 'wesshalt: 
assemble at the constitutional time, under. auspices soumycn | 
better than the present, that very few will be disposed (iresort: 
to the desperate surgery recommended in the Message. 25.50“ 
Let me, Mr. President, put a not improbable ‘case, sSup- 
pose we assemble lieve, and find the banks. paying specie, or 
upon the eve of doing so:. will any one, ‘then, propose to tepeal 
the joint resolution of 1816, for the purpose of. réjecting bills’ of 
specie-paying banks, and receiving gold and silver? Espeak of 
nothing now, but ef the divorce of the Goverment from con- 
vertible bills, which is the great divorce insisted 'upon:-the 
question of the deposites being another and: different: affair. 
What I ask is, whether any one will propose, in the midst of 
solvent banks and convertible paper, to insist upon specie? ` To 
what end, if specie and paper be of equal value, ag they are:by 
the terms of the proposition? and 80, Loo, in regard ‘to any other 
kind of money it may he in contemplation’ to create: Is your 
continental money to be equal to the money of the: people? 
Then it is useless. Is it better? Then it isa. tax upon the 
people to buy it. Is it worse? Then it iaa eurse te the coim- 
try, and a disgrace to the Government. But for the suspension 
ef specie payments, which I contend was, in itself, a wisé and 
proper measure, and full of salutary results, there would be no 
pretence for the indulgence of this rabid passion for experi- 
ment; the fiscal ope alions of the Government would have 
gone on; its reduced revenue would have beet: found: to:be to 
a great extent innocuous; experience would-haye pointed-out 
and effected restraints upon the tendency ‘to’ excess ofthe 
banking system; and the Administration, weak from the man. 
ner in which it came in, weak from the load of misdeeds which 
it inherited, and has. added to, and weak from incompetency, 
would have been compelled to permit the ‘passage of laws; to 
guard against a mischievous use of the revenue. “Bat the 
present occasion is seized upon to drive us into new. experi- 
nients, and made the pretext for a revolution in the monetary 
system of the country, by force of a single, sudden, tand 
sweeping act of Jevislation. ` Nor, Mr. President, is the violence 
of the measure more objectionable than its delusiveress: {t 
purports to be a hard money project, while*in ‘truth-itis the 
merest paper project that has ever been dreamed of since the 
continental Congress—an inconvertible’ paper, which, if-it‘cir- 
culates at all, must expel specie exactly to the extent of its 
circulation. E 

But there is one point of view in which as a. Souther Sena- 
tor this resoluijon of the whole money of the ‘country ińto a 
Government paper system, strikes me with appalling tefror. 
It is, that it establishes a centralization of the moneyed traneac. 
tions of the Government and the country in New York, which 
will enhance the wealth, commerce, and political power of 
that already too powerful city to such an extent as to make the 
other States of the Union provincial dependencies upon it, ` 
Already, by the operation of permanent causes, and ‘action 
of this Government, there is a great ascendancy acquited by 
that city. It cannot be otherwise, perhaps; all ‘systems’ must 
have a centre. . In every community, or associatidn of commu. 
nities, there is a centripetal tendency’ of the moneyed and 
commercial transactions. This is of the nature of things, a 
law of society. New York, therefore, is, by’ necessity, the 
commercial emporium of the United States as long:as-we-are 
the United States; but nothing cah be more unwise or-prepos. 
terous, nothing can be more unjust to the Southern ‘States 
especially, than for this Federal Government to increase-by its 
policy this absorbing centralization, Already the receipts and 
disbursements of the Government are in one section, and we of 
the South have felt the disastrous effects of ìt; but when New 
York is made the pivot upon which the circulation: of the 
whole country turns, what will be our condition? . Tt- is ‘said 
that the banking system has a tendency to centralization; but it 
has also a centrifugal tendency. South Carolina has her banke, 
with their centre ‘at Charleston; abolish. them, give us the Go- 
vernment money, (and it matters not.whether it be specie or 
continental paper,) and South Carolina has nothing of: her’own; 
she is consolidated upon’ New York, which ‘is necessarily the 
centre of the General Government money transactions. ~ The 
result is inevitable, and will be’ utterly ruinous.: In whatever 
aspect I regard this project, whether I consider the.political 
consolidation which results from the power of manufacturing 
money by this Government, or the financial and commercial 
consolidation which results from the fact that New York must 
be the centre of the system, or the nature of the currency 
which is to be created, it is, in my judgment, liable te insupe- 
rable objections. 

The rejection in the receipt of the revenue of the ‘notes of 
specie-paying hanks is the great revolution proposed by the 
present measure : this is intended as the vital stab to the banks ; 
itis to be a standing discredit of those institutions, and the 
excuse for the Government to issue paper of its own to super- 
sede theirs, The Sub-Treasury system is legs decisive and fer 
reaching. The currency established by law since 1816 was 
that of the bills of specie-paying banks; but the State hanks 
have been used as depositories a much shorter time. “Until 
recently the United States Bank had custody of the public 
funds ; after that, the State banks and the States, by the depo: 
site act; and at present they are in the hands of Government 
agents, The policy proposed by the bill under discussion is, 
that when the revenue is reccived in specie, or in such paper as 
by law may be directed, (viz: Government paper,) iteshall be 
retained in the custody of Government agents throughout the 
country. p 

ik ie ihig new mode of custady by individuals, instead ‘of b 
banks, and, as a corollary from it, the disbursements by indivi- 
duais, which constitute what is cail_d the Sub-Treasury system, 
Hitherto it has been the policy of the Government.to Kecp as 
distinct as possible the business of collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing the public money, for the obvious purpose of mul- 
Uplying responsibilities and imposing checks. This sure and 
long-established policy of ‘separating these functions is now 
proposed to be abandoned, and they are all to be blended in the 
hands of near ten thousand different individuals in various parts 
of the United States. And why is this fundamenta} change 
proposed? What is requited in determining on the :proper 
custody of the public money is, that it be kept chéaply and 
safely; andif the Governmentintcrest alone is to be considered, 
(upon which supposition the whole policy is founded.) when: 
safety and cheapness are provided for, all is‘ done that the 
Government need do. If the doctrine so strongly.urged in favor 
of other branches of this proposed policy, that the Government 
must take care cf itself, and let the People take care of them- 
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selves, be correct, then itis obvious, that when your money Is 
safely and.cheaply deposited, you. must look no further; its 
effects upon the banks, updn the currency, upon. the general 
welfare, are events put beyond the scope of your purposes or 
your powers, and are. rejected by the fundamental ‘principle 
on whieh. your whole system’ rests, viz: that you have nothing 
to do with the currency. Ifitbe your duty to reject a safe and 
cheap keeping of the public money because it will operate in- 
juriously upon the banking system and the currency, then you 
are bound to avoid any other measure which is likely to pro- 
duce that effect. Your first proposition proceeds upon the 
ground that the Government must take care -of itself, and not 
Took to the ‘right or left in doing so. Your second proposition 
proceeds on the’ opposite ground, viz. that you must regulate 
your Treasury with a special view to the-banks. and the car- 
yency. Your plea for hard money. is, that it is safest for the 
Qovernment—safely is your object, then keep. your hard money 
when you get it where it will be safe; but this you will not do. 
You will carry one part of your policy on the ground of safety 
of the Government, and the other en the grouñd of love of the 
People. : K 
I bave assumed, Mr. President, that the custody ofthe public 
moneys is.safer in the banks than in the hands of Executive 
officers. Does any man doubt it; or has any one, even in the 
fary of that tirade‘against banks, which constitutes the staple 
of every Administration speech, ventured to say that the cus- 
tody of these, funds by the banks is not as perfectly safe as 
moral and physical agency. can make any thing? In the midst 
of the general distress and insolvency which press upon the 
country, 1 am not aware that any thing has been lost by your 
confidence in the banks; but, sir, if your enormous revenue 
had been accumulated in the hands of ten thousand individuals 
during the recent rage for speculation and the consequent 
crash, where would your money have been? The experience 
ofthe Government is conclusive, It has trusted banks a thou- 
sand times more than individual agents, and has lost a hundred 
times as much by individuals as by banks. Why, sir, in that 
department of the Sub-Treasury which is to be conducted by 
the postmasters, there are now, by a report from the Postmas- 
ter General, some two or three thousand defaulters. Banks 


ave created with complex checks and responsibilities, for the , 


purpose of keeping and managing money ; and all this is done 
in the first instance, and afterwards superintended in its opera- 
tion, by those whose direct interest it is to havo it weil stone. 
On what different principles are Government offices filled? 
They are yielded to the arts of solicitation, given to a needy 
kinsman or a subtle tool, or, toavow at once the great principle 
of appointments, they are given for political purposas. This 
power of appointment is the great, the destructive branch of 
patronage which it is now proposed to ingrease to an enormmis 
oxtent, and ta strengthen by the whole mouey of the Govern- 
ment, 

At the moment that the Government propases to declare, by 
act of Congress, that banks are unsafe depositories of its mo- 
ney, all the money-holders of the country are contradicting the 
aspersion, ‘he private deposites in the hanks were never 

reiter than at this moment, and vastly exceed your revenue, 
Merchantaortrsansjagriculturisis, keep their money in the banks; 
every individualhere,who by wordor ast denies thatthe Govern- 
mentmoney is safe with the banks, contradicts himself by keep- 
ing his own money there. ‘ y 
holder in the couniry will notirast his money to his own cus- 
tody, but carries it to the banks: and yet you would fain delude 
us with the vain and presumptuous idea that you will get meon 
more true to the Government than menare to themselves. 
Where every private individual entrusts his own money, let the 
Government confide its funds; and this will be the result even 
with your Sub-Treasury schome; for, if your agents be honest 
and faithful, they will Garry the money tothe banks for safe- 


keeping, under the conviction thatit is safer in the banks than ' 


in their own hands. Jn such an event, what do you gain by 
these iniermediate agencies between you axt the banks? Why, 
sir, you gain this: a new elvctionecring office: roller, with 
means in his hands ofinuencing the banks. Yos give to the 
Executive the use of the money on haud, without any iene} 
of law to restrain hin. 

Tf your Sub- Treasury be robbed, shall your iab-'Tr 
and hia secorities lose ihe money? H your Xub- Tr 
barnt, and your funds with tt, shail the poor officer and! 3) 
er securities beor the loss? You well know, sir, how subj 
the Post Office and ‘Lreastry Departmentsare to conflagration; 
against aill this the banks guaranty yon 

Then, sir, as totheexpense, Thus f 
ney by the banks has cost nothh 
income tothe Government, for they 
of keeping the money. General 
you nothing, beeause the hanks a 
public money for cerlain incid 
it. And here lies, Mr. Pr 
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has no right to permit an intermediate use o 
but it has no right tokeep on hand twelve miilions. 
ory, to be sure, is, that money is collected to be pail ont agai 
and not to be kept on hand or used until it be 
lative objects of disbursement; but, fron the necessity of L 
case, it mus: accumulate, and, i s accuniulated, the policy 
has heretofore been to turn that accunalation to some account 
for the country. a 

But, it is said, thi intermediate use, if entrnsted tothe banks, 
creates a political influence, and disturbs the currency of the 
country. H this be true, these deleterious effects would be 
hereafter diminished, by the reduced income and economical 
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The mostcantious and wily money- . 


i expenditure of the Government, and regulated by the “virtue, 


moderation, and wisdom,” which are expected from the Execu-- 


tive. The evil would undoubtedly be much less than heretofore; 
and, I think, infinitely less than that which will result from 
filling the country with salaried agents of the Government, 
wielding immense masses of money, for private or party pur- 
poses. General deposite in the banks, with the obvious dan- 
gers which I recognise as belonging to it,.1 do not think com- 
parable to theenhancement ef Executive power and danger to 
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the currency resulting from the Sub-Treasury scheme. But - 


there is an obvious mode of securing all the advantages! have 
attributed to the custody of the revenue by. the banks, and of 


avoiding all the eviJswhich are said to.be apprehended. This‘ 


- mode, sir, is to make special deposites in the State banks. ‘By 


special deposites is understood. to be that deposite which.the 
pank receives to keep, and not to use for banking purposes; and 
to return the identical thing to the depositor when drawn for. 
For this speciesof custody, from which ths bank derives no 
benefit, some small recompense might be demanded, and given, 
not amounting to an assignable fraction of the cost of the Sub- 
Treasury. -By this means, the banks would do with the public 
money precisely what the ‘law would impose upon the Sub- 
Treasurer; and which would be more likely to fulfil the law— 
the bank or the individual? Which would the community trust? 
Which would you, or I, or any body trust? The bank, by 
possibility, might violate its obligations and commit a fraud. 
Are you safe in the hands of an underling party intriguer, who 
receives office, it may be, under the General Government, as 
the reward for his treachery to his own State? 

I shall, Mr. President, as soon as it is in order, move an 
amendment to: the bill before us, providing for the special de- 
posites of the money in the State banks. 

Sir, it is said that thisGovernment should not entrust its mo- 
ney to institutions over which it has no control. 
position. amounts to this: that the Government has not power 
enough over the banks to protect its own interest; and yetin 
the same breath, itis contended that to allow this Government 
to use those banks will endow it with a power over them dan- 
gerous to the country. The propositions neutralize each 
other. But Iam not disconiented to see this Government using 
State agencies as farasthey ave fit for Nts purposes. Lam not 
averse to some little contro!, on the part of the States, over 
the moneyed powerof this Government. It is one of the re- 
commendations to my system, that the Government has not so 
much control over the banks as overits Sub-Treasuries. The 
policy I propose, Mr, Presider, is simple, ovious, and dictated 
by our actual condition: it is to encourage the banksto resume 
specie Payments; to receive, in diseharge of Government dues, 
notes of specie banks, and to make special deposites in the 
State banks of your revenue, when collected. 

‘Thus we conform ourselves to our condition. Thus we ac- 
quiesce in the business habits of the country... Thns we use the 
institutions provided to our hands. Thus we preserve all that 
experience has proved to be good, and reform what experience 
has shawn to require it. Thus, sir, we avo'd the jeopary of 
revolution, we cscape the terrors of expertnent—a word 
which, in the mouth of this Administration, should appal the 
heart of every iover of his countr uct mic examine for a mo 
ment, Mr. President, this Sub-Treasury experiment. My col- 
league has objected to the name of Sub-Treasury, Six, it is o 
piisnomer—Go vernmeni bunk is its true hemes From the first 
maəment ofits existesee it wiil be, as leranty believe it is 
intended to be, a Lreasury bank, thoroughly equipped and cal- 
cuiated for Government and party purposes, and devised es the 
only means of preserving the ascendency of the party which 
has so long abused our patience. The course of proceeding is 


obvious, andhas keen avowed. For-dishursements in one part 
of the country, where the Government has no money, its Sub- 
Treasurer draws a bill on ancther where there is money. This 
bill is paid to the Govcrament creditor, or sold for funds to pay 
Lin with, aud is thus put mto circulation. The Sub Treastrer 
shier of the branch at Orleans, who is- 
Thus 


at Orleans is thus ac: 
bill payab! ne mother bank at New York. 

'eulation of bills is estab! A 
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GtOTS. 
y system is now and has always been ores 


As our mone 
ized, there have lsen iarge moneyed and commercial institu- 
tions co-operating wita private individuals, in conducting the 
exchanges of the country. The regulation and conducting of 
exchanges is a matter of infinite consequence ina com mercial 
community, and of fearful influence if confided todireet politi- 
cal control. By the proposed system, you establish Executive 
agents through the country, who, haying command of Govern- 
mest funds, go into the exchange market with irresistible 
power, and control this great branch of commerce 


trol i without 
risk or responsibility. To this huge banking appaiatus, to 
this unchecked control over domestic exchanzes. add to the 


Government the power of manufact naper Maney at its 
own Pleasure; and wiil any man sa this is a confederat- 
ed Governmeni? No, sir, it isa eon Aidated, money Govern. 
ment, holding irs tyra ical courtin Wall street; for to Wall 
street are all its tendencies. It has been said that the United 
RET Bank, establisned in Philadelphia, hasa tendency to cén- 
tralism: it js said that the banking system of the States, with 
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a bank in every village and hamlet, has a tendency to central- 
ism; but what is all this to that irresistible centraliem which 
which will be given to New York, when, to her present politi- 
cal banking and. commercial power, you add the all-absorbing 
influences of this new machinery, which, operating’ with the 
‘undisturbed force ofsingleness and identity, brings every thing 
within her already too powerful. grasp? j : 

T cannot but consider, Mr: President, the policy proposed by 
the Message as the very opposite of the true policy of the Go- 
vernment. We should reforni-our system, not crush it; we 
should deal with the circumstances around us, not attempt a 
new creation. We should not endeavor to effect an entire dis- 
ruption of the ties: which bind up our financial destiny with that 
ef the States and the people, but try to regulate. them, for mu- - 
tual beriefit—try to make the banks subserve the just ends of 
this Government, while they are permitted to perform what the 
States created them for. Itis said that the experiment has 
failed, and ought notto be again attempted. Mr. President, the 

reat experiment which has failed is that which the country 

as made with this Administration; that is the fatal experiment, 
and that the disastrous failure; that isthe experiment which it 
is madness to expect success from. To check and control and 
contradict and beat down this Administration would effect more 
for the country in producing the true remedy for its. disasters 
than any thing else that can be done. The. remedy which 
the case requires is confidence. Restore confidence, and. you 
reinstate prosperity; conquer the Administration, and you re- 
store confidence. All its principles of finance have been wrong, 
violent, and preposterous, AJl men of property distrust it and 
its projects. Ifthe great object ofthe vengeance and acrimony of 
the Administration, if the reviled and denounced Mr. Biddle 
were to:day called to the head of the, ‘Treasury, in the place of 
Mr. Woodbury, it would in ten days add more than a hundred 
millions to the value ofthe property of the country; it would 
luosen those immense deposites now locked up in the banks, 
and send them abroad jnto the comrnunity, it would dissipate 
like a cloud the gloom from men’s minds. - It would do all this. 
because the community has confidence in the wisdom. integri- 
ty, and honor of that persecuted gentleman. We need not ex- 
pect the happiness of such a cage as I have supposed, but we 
may, if we choose, revive confidence by other means—by our 
moderation; by our caution of entering on new experiments; 
by avoiding warfare upon the moneyed institutions of the coun- 
try; by showing that we feel deep sympathy for tho sufferings 
oi the community, and are willing to. contribute within our 


. sphere to their alleviation, and to take our share. of the burden. 


Above all, sir, let us deal tenderly and cautiously with this 
most delicate matter of currency; and when we have manifest- 
ed aieh a temper and such purposes, confidence will be re- 
stored. r 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
Or MASSACHUSETTS, 

Inthe House of Representatives, October 12, 1837—~ 
On the bill imposing additional duties, as deposi- 
tories in certain cases, on public officers, 

Mr. CALHOUN, of Mass., rose and said: An 
attempt had been made during the disenssions of 
this session to give to the financial system of this 
country a new character, an impression of novelty, 
an air of mystification, Gentlemen who had taken 
a prominent part in the discussions in this hall.and 
élsewhere had spoken of an extraordinary crisis in 


. the monetary affairs of the age, a development of 


principles hitherto unknown or noi acted upon, of 
a great financial theorem or issue of modern times. 

This pretension seems to me (said Mr. C.) to be 
an arrogant one, if honestly believed ; and if not, to 
be intended solely to cover over some most singular 
changes of opinion, Whatever may be the truth 
in this regard, certainly these assumptions have 
their origin in an undue fondness for theorizing and 
speeulating. Ihaveno antipathy to a spirit of this 
kind, if kept within proper bounds, and applied to 
suitable objects. In all that can contribute to hu- 
man happiness, or that may tend to elevate the mass 
of mankind, I have the strongest sympathy with 
those who are philanthropically engaged in pointing 
oat a new and better way, and for the abundant rea- 
son that they are giving their thoughts te what, un- 
fortunately, does not attract the universal or even 
general interest of our race. 

But in reference to subjects which are of every day 
concern, Which enter into the constant business of 
existence, and which form an essential and promi- 
nent feature in all the aims and objects of the in- 
dustry of our country, T cannot but look upon this 
undue attachment to theory as a sore evil. The 
subject of finance is peculiarly practical; and minds 
of a practical cast are almost the only ones that 
master its details, and meet with success in its pur- 
suit. Whatever pertains to the finances of the 
country, to 1s business, and its currency, is. better, 
far better, understood by men whose lives are de- 
voted to that business, hy men of large and long- 
earned experience, than by any mere politicians, 
however ingeniously or adroitly they may theorize. 
And certain it is that in this country, and in every 
country where civilization and intelligence have left 
their mark, the wisest, profoundest, and most suc: 
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cessful statesmen have been those who, jn their fi- 
nancial systems, have drawn most extensively upon 
the resources and experience of men of practical 
business. f : 

-The mingling of matters of business and of finan- 
cial, institutions with, partisan politics I look upon 
as the curse—the very evil genius of our country. 
It is this which lies at the bottom of all our troubles 
and distresses as a people, and Which causes the ad- 
ministration of the Government to be so loudly and 
emphatically complained against. So long as the 
politicans continue to drag the business of the coun- 
try within the vortex of politics, and to make it 
tributary to their cwn personal aggrandizement, to 
their own unpatriotic objects, so long will derange- 
ment and disiraction reign in both. 

We were yesterday asked quite imposingly by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter,) why not 
carry that system of analysis and induction into fi- 
nance which has been brought to bear so succesful- 
ly upon science generally? I have given, I think, 
the true answer: finance is essentially practical ; in 
all its operations analysis and induction are necessa- 
rily and incessantly at work. 

With such views, I find no difficulty in determin- 
ing where to look for guidance and direction in all 
questions connected wita currency and business. 
There is no safety but in the lessons of past experi» 
ence. And what is the voice which the experience 
of our country utters upon this important subject? 
If we examine our past history, we shall find that 
our financial system has, for the most part, uniform- 
ly worked well, and thatnearly all our derangements 
and erbarrassments have arisen from the obtrusive 
interference of politics and politicians. Legislation 
has always been necesary in order to give the coun- 
wy a suitable currency. When this has been effect- 
ed, and the currency has been suffered to take its 
own course, and tu be regulated by the usages and 
laws of trade practically established and always un- 
derstood by business men, nothing has ever inter- 
fered with or interrupted the steady progress of both 
currency and business, but some event, rarely oc- 
curring, extraordinary in its character, and over- 
whelming and controlling in its influence. In the 
conflicts of our neutrality with foreign aggression 
in the restrictions upon our commerce, and in the 
measure of war, which form a part of our past his- 
tory, we find examplesof such events. Aside from 
these, our prosperity has been uniform, except when 
checked by occasional and short-lived overaction. 
This latter is a state of things not of very frequent 
occurrence, which .usually subsides rapidly uncer 
the unfailing operations of the laws of trade and the 


principles of a just political economy. With these | 


exceptions, I repeat che important lesson derived 


from our past experience, that all our troubles and 
annoyances have originated in the upnhailowed con- 
nexion of politics and business, for purposes of mo- 
mentary triumph to the former, and with disaster to 
the latter. 

Wecome to the great question which runs through 
the discussion of all tae measures proposed to us at 
this extraordinary session. “What is the cause of 
the embarrassments which have now so long afilict- 
ed the country ? 

We are told by the President, in his recent mes- 
sage, that the trae cause is overaction. I object to 
this position, that, instead of being the assignment 
of a-cause, it is simply astatement of the fact in an- 
other form. ‘The country has suffered, and is still 
suffering, from overaction; that is, from overtrading 
and overspaculating. And the only question which 
can sensibly be asked or answered is, what has 
caused this overaction; to what is it attributable ? 
Are we to seek its origin in the abandonment of 
those wholesome laws of trade, to which I have al- 
ready referred, by the practical and sagacious busi- 
ness-men of the community, or is it to be found in 
the measures of the administration affecting the na- 
tional currency? What induced the hordes of anx- 
ious speculators to precipitate themselves upon the 
gteat public domain of the west? What induced 
another class of adventurers to take advantage of 
the boon proposed by the Government in the extra- 
erdinary, and, in some cases, most indecorous and 
servile seramble for the public money? “What in- 
duced the unusual increase of banks, on a sudden, 


gad jn defiance of that cautions poliey which had 


so long characterized the country in the asking and 
granting of bank charters? Whatinduced the gen- 
eral rush ‘into the business of trade and commerce, 
and the undue importation of foreign commodities? 
‘What induced the anomaly which we have all wit- 
nessed and wondered at—an extravagant demand 
for every thing, at extravagantly high priees, and 
money at the highest and most ruinous rates? 

Unless the true cause cah be ascertained for the 
evils which have so long disturbed the prosperity 
and deranged the business of the country, it is ob- 
vious that those evils cannot be remedied effectually 
and permanently. If simple overtrading be the 
cause, that has not unfrequently occurred, and has 
always readily yielded to the suggestions of prudence 
and ordinary sagacity. 
causes more than temporary embarrassment. If 
nothing affected our general system now but mere 
overtrading ; if our financial system were not radi- 
eally and deeply disordered, the discontents and dis- 
tresses of the country would long ere this have pass- 
ed away. Noone has the assurance to assert a pre- 
tension of this kind. 

Under the operation of abad, disjointed, dislocat- 
ed financial system, permanent posperity cannot 
revisit the country. An apposite illustration of what 
I deem to be the truths now laid down may be seen 
in the present condition of England, to which refer- 
ence is made in the President’s message. 

The President looks-upon the state of things as 
substantially the same in both countries. “The 
causes of the revulsion in both countries have been 
substantially the same.” Such is the language of 
the message. But, by a singular fatality, the Pre- 
sident ventures to express a truth, within the com- 
pass of the same paragraph, which effectually over- 
turns the fancied analogy in the causes of the revul- 
sion in the two countries. “ The most material dif 
ference,” (I quote the words of the message,) “ be- 
tween the results in the two,countries has only been, 
that with us there has also occurred an extensive 
derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal and 
State Governments, occasioned by the'suspension 
of specie payment by the banks.” Why did not 
the President carry his thoughts one step farther ; 
why did he not see that the causes which led to this 
suspension of specie payment, thereby producing the 
acknowledged “derangement in the fiscal affairs” 
of this country, constitute absolutely the whole that 
is material to the subject, and the whole difference 
between the revulsion here and that in England ? 
‘The monetary system in England has not, as a sys- 
tem, been affected at all. Here the monetary sys- 
tem has becn changed entirely. Or rather, to speak 
more accurately, here we have been shifted from 
one system to another-——upon the explosion of one 
experiment, tetaking ourselves to another—until we 
have at last arrived at the proposition immediately 
before us, the sub-treasury or divorce bill, under 
whieh we are to dispense with all system. This is 
what is vaunted before us as the greai theorem or 
issue of x m times, 

Ges, it 8 raision in England and in our own 


ti tl me, how happens it that whilst 
he was busied in penning his message, the reval- 
sion in Baglari should have subsided, and busi- 
ness have resumed its place? Thatsuch js the fact, 
all accounts now agree. And no well-informed 
person can hesitate as to the cause of the embar- 
rassinents in England, growing, as they notorivusly 
did, out of the connexion with American. trade. The 
President indeed avers in the message “ that the is- 
sues of paper credits put in circulation in England 
by banks and in other ways during the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, will show an augmentation of the 
paper currency there, as much disproportioned to 
the real wants of trade as in the United States.” 
But the President gives no authority for this opinion. 
And it conflicts most glaringly with official, and 
therefore authentic, statements, furnished by the 
Bank of England, and by all the other banks, of 
every description, upon this subject. From these 
statements, it appears that the whole amount of eir- 


culation of the kind referred to in the year 1834 was | 


£28,568,000; in 1835, €28,519,000 ; and in 1836, 
£28,875,000; showing an increase of circulation, 
in the three years designated by the President, of 
only a little over three hundred thousand pounds ; 


. ji 
hic been, as supposed by the President, | 
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whilst, in this country, within the ‘same period, the’ 
bills in circulation had increased forty-five millions y ` 
and the loans one hundred and. thirty-four millions. 
The difference thus strongly marked ‘between the 
two countries arises from the fact already stated; a 
fact which cannot be too often repeated—that in 
England the financial system has not been affected 
as a whole ; whilst in this country the financial sys- 
tem has been absolutely: overturned. And hence 
has arisen the difference in the results between the 
remedies applied in the two countries. If we apply 
to a disordered and revolutionized currency a rem- 
edy, as suggested by the President, applicable only 
to a state of overaction, it will turn out to be-ineffi- 
cacious. We already see that such a remedy is ut- 
terly inefficient. The disorder remains. The taint 
is upon us. How can successful business be re- 
sumed withouta sound currency and a healthful sys- 
tem of exchanges? How can the country go on 
without the vigor of a permanent and accredited 
financial system ? : 
The causes of the embarrassments of the country 
do then force themselves upon usin a way not to be 
resisted. They are written all around us in sun- 
beams. They are neither to be evaded’nor escaped 
trom. They are impressed upon the country in 
broad lines from end toend, Every man of busi- 
ness in the land bears the marks of them. At morn- 
ing, noon, and night, when we lie down and when 
we rise np, they are ever and most disastrously pres- 
ent to us., They are distinctly traceable to the 
change, to the entire revolution, of which I have 
spoken, in our financial system. The bankruptey 
of the Government the bankruptcy of the country, 
lie at the door of the politicians, who, for their 
own sinister and selfish purposes, have brought 
that system, the currency and the business of the 
country, into the arena of political warfare. Flere; 
in my estimation, is the root of the evil. : 
Look back at the experience of our past history, 
to which [have heretofore adverted, constituting the 
trus test, ina special manner, of all financial changes. 
What do we learn in the pages that immediately 
precede those which are to record this new theorem 
of modern times, this entire disruption and scatter- 
ing of a cwrency which had carried the country 
along successfully and prosperously. I ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, to look back at the period of twelve 
years which preceded the late Administration, com- 
prising the whole time of service of President Man- 
roe, and that of my venerable colleague, (Mr 
Adams.) la tne year 1816, there were two hundred 
and forty-six banks, with a capital of nearly ninety 
millions of dollars, and a circulation of about sixty- 
eight millions. in 1820, there were 368 banks, with 
a capital, inclading the United States Bank, of one 
hundred and thiry-seven, millions. In 1830, there 
were three undret and thirty banks, with a capital 
of one hundred and forty-five millions, and a circala- 
tion of sixty-one millions. During the whole period, 
then, from 1816 to 1830, being fourteen ycars, there 
was an increase of eighty-four banks, with an in- 
crease of fifty-five millions of capital; of which thirty- 
five millions belonged to the United States Bank; but, 
at thé same time, thers, was a diminution of circula~ 
tion from sixly-eight dowi i0 siaxty-cn2 millions. 
Such was the state of the banking system under Mr. 
Monroe and Air. Adams. At the commencement 
of this period, there was great embarrassment all 
over the land, similar vat Which now exists. In 
1816, a paticnal bank was chartered, In commen- 
cing the operations of that bauk, there was mach 
bad management, and the consequences were wnfa- 
vorable to the busitess ef the country: but these 
difficulties soon disappeared under the superior skill 
of new manages. And the whole period was mark- 
ed by unusual commercial prosperity, although un- 
fortunate ection speculations, and the agitation of 
the tariff controversy, were distinctive features of it. 
It is remarkable, too, that, during this pericd, no 
splaint whatever was uttered, from any quarter, 
ralast the currency or the banking system. The 
business of the country went on without interrup- 
tion, except from occasional ill-judged speculations 
or aver-trading, leaving no distinctive mark, except 
as matter of historica! remembrance. In addition 
to this, and as confirmatury.of it, another remark 
may be made, that the financial aystem was kept 
entirely detached from the politics of Tre. country: 
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the politicians interfered not at all with it; and its 
course was therefore an undisturbed one, answering 
the great purposes of all financial systems, benefit- 
ing the people, promoting industry, awakening well- 
directed enterprise, and therefore reflecting credit 
upon the Government. iad 
Immediately upon the.close of the peried embra- 
ced within the comments I have now submitted to 
the committee, a new order of things arose. The 
country was in a state: of unequalled tranquility in 
all its prominent interests. The excitements of par- 
ty. had been, and continued.to be, animated and 
bristling : but the business of the country was suc- 
cessfully pursued in all its accustomed channels. 
But, with a new administration, new men had found 
their way into the public councils. Adventurers 


were numerous: the appetite for distinction, for of- - 


fice, but more especially for money, became unap- 
peasable. Politicians rose up ia myriads of swarms. 
If the present moment would not suffice to provide 
them with the claimed rewards and spoils of victory, 
the future was drawn upon ; and partisanship scent- 
ed its prey in every avenue and by-path that led to 
game to be run down. Thus was the field of polit- 
ical aspiration immensely widened. Within the 
great vortex of party politics were absorbed, one 
after another, all the great interests of the country. 
Nothing escaped that could by any possibility min- 
ister to the hopes or the cupidity of politicians. And 
thus was it that the business interests, the financial 
systems, the moneyed institutions, gradually and 
successively fell before the destroyer. Each and all 
surrendered, or were trodden down beneath the tread 
of the political war-horse. {n this way was pros- 
trated the United States Bank. For the purposes 
which I have now indicated io. the committee were 
the public moneys of the United States wrenched 
from their legal depository, and thrown down at the 
feet of the politicians. 

These events, the first in that train of meastres 
which have led to the existing embarrassments of 
the country, occurred about four yearsago. Against 
these measures, in their inception, my venerable 
colleague (Mr, Adams) raised his warning voice. 
Intimately. connected as he had been with the pre- 
ceding policy of the country, well might his judg- 
ment be taken as oracular. Unfortunately, it was 
disregarded and set at naught. 

And what was the progress, what were the con- 
sequences, of these measures ; especially of the trans- 
fer of the public moneys tothe. new, league or 
coalition of State institutions? A general move- 
ment was made fo obtain a share in the division 
and distribution. The appeals which were made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be made “ fiscal 
agents” of the Government, are many of them 
spread out upon our legislative records ; and they 
evince, in too many inslances, a cringing servility, 
at war with all just ideas of republican dignity and 
independence. The removal was effected under 
the dictation of that extraordinary man who has 
bui recently descended from the Presidency. The 
public moneys were distributed throughout the 
country ; and, under the repeated injunctions of the 
Treasury Department, founded upon the instruc- 
tions of the President, which I shall not stop to 
collate or refer to more particularly, the chosen 
‘banks were directed to use those moneys for the 
public accommodation, in every variety of way. 
And so were they used; they were carried into 
every branch of business, regular and speculative. 
They were absorbed in the speculations in the pub- 
lic lands ; they formed the nucleus for the erection 
of new banks ; they were sought after with avidity 
by partisans ; they found their way wherever money 
can go, and for all purposes to which moncy can 
be applied. In the general scramble for the means 
òf speculaton, bank rose into existence upon bank, 
and incredible was the rapidity with which these 
moneys, performed their circuit through the routine 
of banks, land offices, and the counters of the re- 
celvers. 

And what is the exhibit which. sober and undis- 
puted facts present to us, of the state of our finan- 
cial affairs within seven years from the close of the 
‘period of. which I have already given an account ? 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been placed before ‘tis, furnishing-an-ample view 


of the banking institutions of the country up to 
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December, 1836. From that report we learn that 
at the latest period to which the report is bronght 
down, there were 823 banks in the country, includ- 
ing 146 branches; and that the capital amounted 
to more than three hundred and seventy-eight millions, 
and.the circulation to more than one hundred. and 
eighty-five millions. Here is an increase, in a little 
less than seven years, of nearly five hundred banks, 
of more than two hundred and thirty-three.millions 
of capital, and of more than one hundred and twen- 
ly-four millions of circulation. ‘There are now con- 
siderably more than twice as many banks as there 
were in 1830, nearly three times as much capital, 
and more than three times as much circulation. 

- This increase of banking facilities, for which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to finda parallel, 
commenced immediately after the first attack upon 
the old and long-accredited financial system of the 


‘country. But the larger growth of this rank crop 


of banks was subsequent to that revolutionary 
measure, the removal of the deposites. The bank- 
ing capital created within the last seven years is 
greater than all the banking capital created during 
the whole anterior period of our history. How 
could such a state of inflation and excess long exist, 
without being felt through every part and parcel of 
the business of the country ? Shall we be amused 
with speculative notions about overtrading, when 
an exhibit like this is staring usin the face? If the 
President wishes for an example of the over-action 
of which he speaks in his message, here it is—the 
concomitant and consequence of that fatal measure, 
the transter of the public funds, to which he gave 
his strenuous counsels and advice. 
over-trading, over-speculation ever existed, they are 
to be found in this inated, over-charged, and now 
exploded system of banking, which the counsels 
and instructions of the last and present Administra- 
tion of the General Government substituted for the 
system which preceded it. I co not intend to say, 
or wish to be understood as implying, that this ex- 
traordinary course of measures was entered upon. 
with a view to the result now manifested. Tt is 
unnecessary to take this ground, could it be main- 
tained. JI- impeach not motives. I inquire for 
facts. With these facts, well authenticated, I go 
wherever truth will lead me. No one, it seems to 
me, can shut his eyes upon the fact, the pre-eminent 
fact, that here, in ihis inordinate stimulus to bank- 
ing—this furnishing of means.without stint, limita- 
tion, or caution—is to be found the cause-of the ex- 
cesses which have been. indulged in; of the over- 
aclion which has gorged every channel of business ; 
and of the disasters which have bowed down the 
country under a yoke too heavy to be borne. 

A member from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) has said that 
the foreign debt, which he estimates at thirty mil- 
lions, together with the distribution of the surplus 
revenue, are, in his view, the true causes of the 
troubles which have afflicted the country. And he 
asks, with an air of triumph, did General Jackson, 
did Mr. Van Buren, did the friends of the past or 
present Administration, either or all of them, in- 
duce that debt to be incurred? I answer, unhesi- 
tatingly, because I answer upon the solid founda- 
tion of facts, they did, each and all of them. Has 
that gentleman examined the course, the progress, of 
that debt? J apprehend, if he had done so, he 
would have discovered some facts sufficient to lead 
him to doubt the policy of sone measures of the 
last few years, to which he has given, if I mistake 
not, his vigorous aid. During the yearin which 
the celebrated tariff. compromise bill was adopted, 
the imports of free goods into the United States 
amounted to about sixteen millions of dollars. Ac- 
cording to the last annual report. of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, giving statements of the commerce 
and navigation of the country for the last year, the 
amount of free goods imported had risen in their 
eslimated value to more than ninety-two millions of 
dollars. During the same year, the whole imports, 
of everyidescription, amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred and ninely millions of dollars. The import of 
goods “free of duty,” therefore, was equal, very 
nearly, to one-half of the whole importation cf the 
year: and the difference’ between the imports and 
exports was over sixty-one millions—the balance 
of the former over. the latter. : 

` Now, how will the-gentleman from Ohio account 


Jf over-action, | 
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for this extraordinary increase of gouds iniported 
“free of duty,” within the short period of about 
three years, upon any other ground: than that of the 
incessant attacks which have been annually made 
upon the compromise bill? It has been the policy 
of the Administration to take off the duties from 
all-goods, the. importation of which, it was suppos- 
ed, would not directly interfere with the products of 
American industry. But the indirect interference 
does not seem to have been cared for. This has 
induced the importer to glut the American market 
with cheap foreign fabrics and products: and the 
direct attacks which have been made upon the sys- 
tem, from year to year, have had a tendency, at the 
same time, to paralyze our own manufacturers. 
And then, striking in unfortunately with this policy, 
there has been the extraordinary facility for obtain- 
ing means and credit to carry on the foreign trade, 
since the removal of the deposites: for since that 
event it is that the principal part of the enormous 
increase of free goods imported has taken place. I 
repeat, then, that the foreign debt has been incurred 
under the inducements held forth by this incautious 
policy of the Administration. And thus it is that 
the overtrading of the therchants, about which so 
much has been said, and so vaguely said, too, lies 
at the door of the past and present Administrations, 
and is traceable, with great directness, to the break- 
ing up of oar old financial system. 

I find myself fully sustained in the view which 
an adherence to facts compels me to take of the 
causes of the existing disasters, by a recurrence to ` 
a very absorbing and interesting topic—the sales 
of the public lands. For a considerable number of 
years anterior to the removal of the deposites, the 
income accruing from the sales of the national 
demain averaged, annually, not more than two 
milions of dollars. Immediately upon the great 
change effected by that extraordinary measure of 
General Jackson, we find a rapid and startling in- 
crease in those sales ; so that in the three years fol- 
lowing that event, the increase from this source 
amounted, on an average, to fifteen millions a year. 
In the year 1836, the amount was considerably 
over twenty millions. "The proceeds’ of the’ sales 
during the period which intervened between the 
removal of the deposites and another great event, 
the distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States, were more than equivaient to the whole 
amount set apart for deposite under the provision 
of the distribution act. ae 

The committee will see, therefore, that but for 
the impulse which was given to the spirit ‘of specu- 
lation by the transfer of the public funds from their 
legal depository to those points from which money 
accommodations weré advisedly urged upon the 
public, no surplus revenue would have accrued for 
distribution. But as soon as the public funds were 
withdrawn from the influenge of ihat financial sys- 
tem which, through all the reverses consequent 
upon over-trading and over-speculating, had kept 
the machinery of business steady and well-ordered; 
are volution followed, which disjointed every thing, 
diverting business from its fixed orbit, and giving 
a wild and erratic play to that headlong mania for 
speculation, which absorbed all and controlled al, 
until itself finally exploded. Nor is it to be'con- 
cealed, nor can it be denied, because the records of 
this house bear the proof, that the politicians, the 
partisans, were most eager, most importunate in 
pursuit of those means of speculation. - i 

Nor can it be irrelevant here to remind some 
members of the committee, especially the gentleman 
(Mr. Pickens, of S. C.) who opened the debate 
upon the bill immediately before us with so much 
earnestness and vehemence, that, from the state- 
ment I have now made, it follows, most conelu- 
sively, that the tariff system is not to be held ac- 
countable or chargeable as the cause of the extra- 
ordinary snrplus so universally and so jusily 
depiored. Such an opinion has been advanced, 
over and over again, and is relied upon as furnish- 
ing a stable reason for frittering away, in detail, 
the good effects contemplated by the celebrated 
comfromise. I have already commented upon the 
facis, which show indispatably the impolicy of the 
attempt to interfere with the just operation of that 
compromise, That impolicy is still more convin- 
cingly manifested by the facts; now presented’ to’ 
the committee, which point to the true origin of the 
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surplus revenue. The public domain has been the 
great field of speculation ; and the excessive bank- 
ing, consequent upon the removal of the deposites, 
and principally. warmed into existence by that 
measure, has poured forth the overshadowing 
means by which that speculation was conducted. 


I am still farther fortified in the position I have- 


taken, and the opinions I entertain concerning the 
causes of the embarrassments of the country, bya 
consideration of the effects of the immense impor- 
tations of specie, which have been the theme of so 
much self-glorification. It is unnecessary here to 
inquire into the necessity for an ample-specie basis 
for the circulating medium of the country. Sucha 
basis is indispensable, and never can, without 
criminal neglect, be overlooked by any prudent and 
watchful administration of the Government. But 
the idea of forcing a circulation of specie in any 
one country, whilst the supply cf the precious 
metals for all is extremely limited, cannot be sus- 
tained for a moment upon any sound notions of 
public economy. A circumscribed medium ex- 
clusively of specie may be imposed and carried out 
perhaps, but it must be at the risk of sacrificing or 
overturning the great’ business interests of the 
ecantry, and of throwing the limited business that 
may remain into the hands of a monopolizing few. 

The excessive importations of specie by the last 
Administration, at a time when the balance of trade 
was largely against us, and a very large. foreign 
debt was outstanding, militated most strikingly 
against all the acknowledged laws of trade. And 
this, in connexion with the Treasury order, or specie 
circular, as it has usually been termed, hastened 

- the approach of that financial crisis, which, without 
the powerful and electric aid of these causes, might 
have been longer postponed, but, in all probability, 
could not have been z.voided. The drain of specie 
from the east deeply affected all the operations of 
business. which are there. concentrated; and the 

» fountains: of. our: whole system were thus broken 
up. Vast as have been: the:importations of specie 
from abroad, did that specie enter into the circula- 
tion of the coüntry ? Were the promises concern- 

- ing it atall fulfilled? Have not those promises 

`- Tong been the by-werd and jest of the scorner? 
` And-are not the precious’ metals banished from 

-aimong us, so far‘as the purposes of circulation are 

~ concerned? : 

This was most certainly true long before the cri- 
sis arrived. Instead of enlarging the circulating 
medium of the country.in any essential degree, the 
imported specie was employed most extensively in 
forming the basis of new and increased banking 
operations. And thus, what was probably well in- 


tended, theoretically, by the Government, operated- 


to defeat the very object which the Government 
“professed to have in view. We are not to forget, 
however, that this very rage for banking, which ia 
{his manner so sadly crossed the path of the late 
‘Administration, grew up under the fostering and 
nurturing of its own measures. In this fact, we 
have an illustration, that ought not to be lost upon 
us, of the extreme hazard which is always incurred 
by a violent and uncalled for interference with a 
subject so sensitive and delicate as the currency of 
a country. 

Ihave now gone through, succinctly, the con- 
sideration I intended of the causes which have con- 
spired to bring the country to its present disastrous 
condition. I am unable to avoid the conclusion— 
to my mind it is as ready as it is irresistible—that 
these causes have led directly to that over-action, 
which is the genuine manifestation er development 
of the disease with which the country is afflicted. 
And what has been the result? What has been 
the winding up of that long train of measures, 
violently entered upon and energetically pursued, 
which must, in all time to come. hold up Andrew 
Jackson to the country as no ordinary man? The 
result is stamped upon the country in deep and 
broad traces. The winding up of this experiment 
of a new and better currency has ingulfed Govern- 
ment and people in one common bankruptcy. The 
causes, of which I have spoken, opened throughout 

-the land a boundless. field of credit, accessible 
through myriads of avennes to the lowest. and 
‘obscurest spots. Every description of business felt 
the effects of this overshadowing credit—to such a 


t 


degree, indeed, that, during the period to whieh g | 
have referred, the amount of all kinds of transac- 
tions has been estimated to transcend five hundred 
millions of dollars. And when, at length, the ex- 
periment ran out, and the catastrophe came, the 
country was found, and still remains, with its còm- 
merce prostrated, industry at a stand, the banks 
unable t» redeem their bills, and the Government 
rich only in unavailable means. 

The Government and the people being thus alike 
embarrassed and paralyzed, it would seem to be 
the dictate of ordinary wisdom that they should 
make common cause, and breast themselves together 
against the storm. Especially would itvery natural- 
ly be expected of the Governmentthat they should not 
abandon the people, and seek to find refuge and 
safety for themselves alone. Their measures hav- 
ing prostrated both in a common calamity, the 
country had a right to look for peculiar favor in 


‘aby contemplated schemes of relief. The measures 


which have brought about this deplorable state of 


things were never asked for by the people. They ` 


never petitioned for a change in the financial sys- 
tem of the country. They never even complained 
of the operation of that system. As far as their 
the opinions and wishes can be gathered from the 
representations of their agents upon this floor, in 
this the house of the people, they were contented 
with things as they were. It is historically true, 
that all the remarkable and extraordinary measures 


-on which I have commented, met, when proposed, 


the signal rebuke of the representatives of the peo- 
ple. The two measures most ‘decisive, effective, 
and revolutionary in their character and tendency— 
the removal of the deposites, and the Treasu ry 
order, or specie circular—have never obtained any 
favor within these walls. They have been sustain- 
ed, and the latter is sti!l sustained, against the will 
of the people. Emphatically is this true, and not 
to be denied 

With what face, then, can the Government seek 
relief, to the exclusion of the great’ mass of the 
country? Why shall. those who have devised, 
counselled, advocated, and adopted the measures 
which have resulted in a depreciated currency, be 
relieved from the inequalities of that currency ; 
whilst the people, who, to say the least, have been 
passive in regard to those measures, are left alone 
to reap and enjoy the harvest of their bitter fruits 2 

But it is said that two of the bills before us are 
specially intended for the relief of the country: the 
one authorizing a farther postponement of payment 
upon duty bouds, and the other to adjust the re- 
Maining.claims upon the late deposite banks. If 
there be relief in these bills, it is obvious to remark 
that it is extremely limited‘in its scope. Bat whose 
is the sole interest to be secured, if it can be secured, 
by these bills? Is it not the Government's? By 
pressing its debtors, the merchants andthe south- 
western banks, the Government may lose all; by 
granting an extension of time, all may be saved. 

The Committee of Ways and Means have re- 
ported three bills, in conformity with the recommen- 
dations of the Executive, and growing out of the 
relations of the Government to the disasters which 
have befallen the country. The first proposes to 
postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
States; the second authorizes the issning of ten 
millions of Treasury notes; the third is a bill to 
impose additional duties as depositaries on public 
officers. The operation of all these bills has dis- 
tinct reference to the Government. The same com- 


mittee also reported a resolution, declaring it “in- ; 


expedient to charter a national bank.” I was de- 
barred from the expression of my opinions upon 
this proposition, after having risen to address the 
house, by the operation of the previcus question— 
that convenient piece of machinery to check debate, 
but applied so only in this the freest Government 
in the world. That propositien is one of the three 
connected with the great question of the currency, 
to which our attention has been directed. I voted 
against it distinctly upon. the ground of its being 
bald and abstract in its terms. I voted against it 


-upon another ground—becanse if negatived the 


only wishes or opinions which have come before 
us by petition from the people. We have the sub- 
Treasury schemes suggested to us by the Presi- 
dent; we havea new modelling of the deposite 


bank system presented by a member from. Virginia, 
(Mr. Garland.) The- proposition: fora, national 
bank finds its way-to us only through numerous 
and respectful petitions, Iam unwilling to th 
aside unceremoniously a proposition: to. which; the 
people have invited our attention. .. L should be un- 
willing to dispose of any scheme,,even that..of the 
sub-Treasury, in so summary a manner.. I would 
receive and entertain all of them ;:I would reje 

no one, until it was laid before.us in -proper 
and features, that we might examine it. in its 
tica} details, and judge of it with. precision. . 


country. ; p 
But, Mr. Chairman, the Administration. having 
determined to shape their. policy, under the. .new 
and extraordinary circumstances of the country, 
with special reference to themselves’ and to. their 
own distinct interests, let us look at .the measures 
suggested for our consideration. ; boa 
We have a bill to postpone the fourth instalment 
of the surplus-revenue. „ I opposed that bill in, the 
committee. I shall record my vote against.it, in 
whatever shape it may come. up. In: the. present 
condition of the country; the. payment, of, that. in- 
stalment, amounting to nearly ten millions..of. dol- 
lars, would operate to that extent advantageously 
to the people. I am unable to see. the necessity 
for the postponement. I have carefully examined 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
finances; I have examined all the subsidiary and 
“verified” statements that have been iaid before us 
from various quarters. If the deficiency supposed 
by the Secretary were susceptible .of clear, proof, 
that prouf ought to be on our tables... have not seen 
it. » If it exist, it can be shown by that which does 
not lie; it is a matter of: figures. . I shall not follow 
the steps of the gentlemen who: have addressed the 
committee in this particular, by going into: the de- 
tails upon this subject. The task is, irksome. I 
agree fully wit most who have preceded me, that 
a clear case has not been made out by the Secretary. 
No one can doubt that the Treasury is in. an: em- 
barrassed condition; the mismanagement. of the 
finances and the disruption of our whole system 
could not but throw our exchequer into utter’ con- 
fasion. That is the evil under which we are la- 
boring. Confusion reigns through every depart- 
ment of Snance and business.: Hence arises the 
unintelligible exhibit which has been made-by the 
Secretary. - In the deposite banks there, remains a 
balance greater than the amount-of the’ fourth in- 
stalment. Very many of the States could and 
would make an arrangement. with those., banks for 
their proportion ‘of that instalment, which ,would 
be beneficial to the banks, satisfactory to the States, 
and tend to the relief of the Government. To 
these States, which, from their relative position, 
could not enter into such arrangements, drafts, in 
the language of the Secretary, “drawn, but not yet 
paid, though payable,” and therefore, in the view 
of the Government, equivalent to specie, would 
fully answer the purpose. In whatever light I re- 
gard this subject, itseems to me to be demanded, 
by every consideration that can enter into a sound 
and just policy, to pay over the fourth instalment 
to the Siates, even at the hazard of some: incon- 
venience and even sacrifice. s p 
The bill to authorize the issue of Treasury notes 
to the amount of ten millions. oppose; ‘because I 
deem the proposition, if not unconstitutional accor- 
ding to the recently-avowed opinion of General 
Jackson, certainly fraught with the greatest hazard, 
and of dangerous tendency as a money measure or 
experiment of the Government. It is a bad. prece- 
dent to establish: it has onee. only heen resorted to 
in the history of the past, and then in the extraordi- 
nary emergency of war. It is a scheme which fur- 
nishes too great facility for money-making to any 
Administration. Ytis a power too easy to.be per- 
verted ; and: the exercise of it is inconsistent with 
the simplicity of republican institutions. Surrender 
this power as a matter of ordinary legislation; con= 
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neet with it the proposed system of sub-Treasuries, 
designating the kind of currency which the Govern- 
ment is to demand, and you fix upon the ecuntry 
at once a Treasury bank in its worst form. I can- 
not shut my eyes upon the suggestion which has 
been made in another branch by a distinguished 
and now willing advocate of all these measures, that 
the Government ought to provide for an emission 
of paper money, declaring his opinion, at the same 
time, that convertible paper does not constitute a suit- 
able currency. I believe the same opinion has been 
avowed during the debate in this house. Such a 
proposition would carry us back at once to the old 
‘continental money: so monstrous a proposition 
shows most convincingly the dangerous career we 
have before us, in consequence of departing from 
a financial system that had been reared upon the 
foundation of a long and successful experience. 

I have voted, sir, in favor of an amendment of 
the Treasury note bill, to authorize the Government 
to raise, by loan, such sum of money as the actual 
wants of the Treasury demanded. Thatis the mode 
of raising money which the constitution has desig- 
nated. ‘Congress shall have power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.” I see 
no reason for departing from this plain requisition 
of the constitution. I see every reason, in the 
avowed and obvious disposition of. the Government 
to resort to experiments, why we should adhere strict- 
ly and guardedly to sugh a requisition. I repeat, 
sir, that Iam willing to vote for any sum of money 
that shall be needed to relieve the Government 

\ from its embarrassments ; but I am not willing 10 
do so in any way but that which shall be clear, safe, 
and in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
constitution. i 

The sub-Treasury scheme, or bill imposing addi- 
tional duties as depositaries on public officers, is 
confessedly the leading and distinguishing measure 
of the session. It has. been characterized, and, I 
think, justly, as a proposition to detach the in:erests 
of the Government from those of the people; to give 
to the Government a “ better currency,” and to the 
people such a one as they shall feel willing, oc be 
compelled, to content themselves with. This rep- 
resentation, I know, has been denounced, as if it 

` were intentionally used as the watchword of party. 
Were it really such, I would freely join in the de- 
nunciation. But I look upon it as accurately de- 
scriptive of the bill. Such are the whole tenor and 
scope of it; and the only way in which, undere the 
Operation of this measure, there can be a commu- 
nity of interest and of feeling between Government 
and people, will be by the universal adoption of ihe 
same scheme. When that event occurs, we shall 
have arrived at the much-talked-of age of an exclu- 
sive metallic currency. If this measure shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, and pass into the 
solemn form of a law, the conflict will be but com- 
menced between the system to which the country 
has been accustomed from the earliest days of the 
republic, and that system which bears upon its front 
the baptismal name of “untried expedient.” Itis 
Plain to suppose that this whole people will quietly 
and unrepiningly witness the exhibition of their own 
servants in the indisputed enjoyments of a high 
privilege, and themselves excluded from all partici- 
pation in it. A stormy and wrathful contest will 
arise, upon which, even as a fancy ske:ch, no pat- 
_ Tiot can’ look with composure. Sir, I cannot join 
in the crusade, which the adoption of this measure, 
as the settled policy of the Government, cannot but 
beat op agaist the long standing order of things. I 
will not consent ruthlessly to pull down an ancient 
institution, until I can be convinced that the sub- 
stitute for it shail better answer the purpose. Tam 
contented, nay, anxious to reform, where reform is 
necessary; but I cannot yield to what I feel confi- 
dent must be the effect of this bill, if carried through 
to its outside purposes. I cannot agree to destroy. 

This, then, is the stable and firm ground upon 
which I plant myself in opposition to this sub-T'rea- 
suryscheme. Carried cut into all its consequences, 
the effect of it must be, to change the framework of 
society ; to revolutionize property and business ; to 
reduce the former indefinitely, and most essential- 
ly, and to withdraw the latier into the hands of the 
few ; to circumscribe, and almost to obliterate the 
field for enterprise ; to paralyze credit; to deaden 
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the vigorous arm of industry ; and finally, and in 
one word, to give to wealth that ascendency which 
nothing but free competition can break down, and 
to make poverty hug its chains more closely. Whilst 
the tendency of this scheme must be to give superior 
and unjustifiable privileges to wealth in large ac- 
cumulations, an necessarily to make the poor 
poorer, the blight and mildew of it must fall ina 
special manner upon that immense mass of our 
cemmunity, which, I would to God, were the one 
and only mass—the men of moderate property, and 
of enterprise chastened and, well regulated. 

Mr. Chairman, I will aot dwell upon the numer- 
ous objections which are urged against this bill, with 
great force, as a matter of business. Its insecurity 
forms of itself an abundant reason why it should be 
distrusted and repudiated. The placing of public 
funds in the hands of individuals for safe-keeping 
or disbursement, leads the depositary into that temp- 
tation from which every prudent man should pray 
to be delivered. The importunities of friendship 
alone have, through this means, dragged down many 
an honest name to the dust. The field of such temp- 
tation should be hedged in as much as possible, not 
enlarged. Gentlemen have referred already to sad 
cases of defaleation from this source in several of 
the States. The Commonwealth from which I come 
is not without this stain upon its history. And what 
is the experience which the records of one depart- 
ment of this Government have recently furnished ? 
Within the last eight or ten years, over eighteen 
hundred instances of defalcation are officially re- 
ported to have occurred in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Who does not know that most or all of the 
motives in the way of temptation either do not 
operate at all, or to a very limited extent, in regard 
to funds entrusted to corporations? Sir, these are 
considerations which ought to address themselves . 
with great seriousness to wise and discreet statemen, 

The necessary increase of Executive patronage 
is also a solid objection to this bill. Such patron- 
age, operating upon the individual, is always dan- 
gerous. The state of public sentiment in this coun- 
try points with singular significancy to the sober 
truth, that such patronage “has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

Mr. Chairman, I pass to the leading objection to 
this bill, which I am compelled to dispose of briefly, 
in-consequence of our being very nearly at the last 
stage of the deliberations of the session. This bill 
denies in the face of the country the obligation on 
the part of the Government to furnish a sound sys- 
tem of currency and of domestic exchanges. The 
doctrines of the message-upon this pomt are entire- 
ly new. But they are new, only becanse the Gov- 
ernment, or rather the Administration, instead of 
wisely retracing their steps, are determined to go on 
with their experiments; and surely it cannot be 
strange that these experiments should interfere with 
the provisions of the constitation as well as with 
the prosperity of the people. The Administration 
having resolved by this measure to detach their in- 
terests from those of the people, itnecessarily follows 
that the interests of the people are not to be cared 
for or provided for. The constitution has declared 
that Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
between the States. Congress hes always hereto- 
fore made such provisions, or attempted it, by estab- 
lishing what has been deemed a sound currency, 
and with it, aud dependeat upon it, ahealihful sys- 
tem of domestic exchanges. The opinions of all 
our statesmen, of all parties, from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present dynasty, have 
coincided upon this subject. And yet, we are now 
told that the Government might as well be called 
upon to convey the merchandise of its citizens from 
one point to another, as to regulate their internal 
commerce. Such are the absurdities to which we 
are reduced by a spirit of theorizing and a fondness 
for experiments. In support of these novel and 
unheard of notions, the example of the States of 
Europe is referred to; and their usages are mar- 
shalled before us against an express provision of our 
constitution, andthe unbroken practice of the Gov- 
ernment and country. Sir, who and what are we, 
that we are thus called upon to abandon all our ex- 
perience, every lesson of our history, and to lay our- 
“selves down at the feet of the monopolists and auto- 
crats of Europe? We differ from the whole of 


‘the last four years. 
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them, individually and collectively; and I desire to 
thank God that we do so. We stand upon the solid 
platform of free institutions ; we live only inthe free 
hope that is given to labor, and industry, and com- 
petition. We are a confederacy of sovereign and 
independent States—many in number—and differ- 
ing in our local institutions, arrangements, and usa- 
ges. And are we to be referred to the single and 
consolidated arm of power in the States of Europe 
for business cxample and currency precedents? Jt 
is this peculiarity in our political fabric which led 
the statesmen of the revolution to make the provi- 
sion in the constitution to which I have adverted ; 
it is the same peculiarity, distinguishing us from all. 
other States, which has led all our statesmen until 
now to conformto the wise forethought of those 
sages and patriots. 3 

Sir, I will not trouble you by recurring to the 
opinions of the older statesmen. I will only refresh 
your recollection by adverting to some of more re- 
cent date--to opinions that have been uttered within 
What does Mr. Taney say in 
one of. his reports concerning the State or deposite 
banks? This is his language: “ They are provid- 
ing a general currency at least as sound as that of the 


United States Bank, and will afford facilities to 
commerce and in the business of domestic exchange 


nr 


quite equal to any which thecommunity heretofore ~*~ 


enjoyed.” Again, he uses strong language+—lan- 
guage free from all doubt—when he declares of the 
same banks that “they are competent to perform 
all the services which the Government ought to re- 
quire, and to afford all the facilities to the infernal 
commerce and exchanges of the country, which have 
been claimed from the Bank of the United States.” 

I offer but one opinion more—that of the late 
President “Jackson in that celebrated paper which 
was ‘read to the cabinet.” Who will doubt the 
meaning of this passage—“ It should also be en- 
joined upon any banks which may be employed, 
thatit will be expected of them to facititate domestic 
exchanges for the benefit of internal commeres 2” 

These are excellent opinions; but they were 
most unfortunately applied, as our sad experience 
every day is showing us. They indicate the firm 
convictions of those who uttered them; and they 
correspond with all the opinions of past time upon 
the subject until now. Sir, the business of this 
great country cannot be carried on—it is monstrous 
to suppose it can be—withont a sound general cur- 
rency and a well-regalated system of domestic ex- 
changes. These are indispensable. They are 
equally necessary to the man of large business and 
to the man of limited operations: Remittances are 
made by every class and almost by every individu- 
al in the community. How can they be made 
without a general and universally accredited cur- 
rency? I declare to you, then, my unshaken con- 
viction that the people will not countenance the 
system you propose in this bill. They will not 
consent to be cut off from these indispensable re- 
quisites of good business and healthful prosperity. 
They will not suffer their best interests to be sacri- 
ficed in order to gratify your unmanly attachment 
to impracticable experiments. They will demand 
of you, they are already demanding of you, thag, 
you retrace your steps. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding, I feel bound 
to notice some remarks which fell from. the mem- 
ber from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) who opened 
this debate. That genileman thought proper to 
make an attack upon northern labor;.and, by way 
of retaliation upon “ Northern Abolitionism,” pro- 
claims kis intention to “ retort the preaching of in- 
surrection ;” and the text which he takes is ‘ the 
universal emancipation of northern labor from 
northern fraud and duplicity.” He represents the 
banks and corporations of the north as engaged if 
“ enslaving and subjecting the laboring class.” And 
he, a slaveholder, proposes to erect the standard ¢ 
insurrection, and to draw thereto the laborers o: 
the north. i 

Does that gentleman understand what is mean 
by the labor of the north? Does he deem it an in 
strament which he-can wield to carry out. his pur 
poses of sedition and insurrection? Let me tel 
the gentleman that the laboring classes of th 
north comprise the whole population of the nortl 
The great rule of existence there is labor, and on 
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labor. I would like very well to see that gentleman 
advancing upon the nerih with his insnrrectionary 
intentions. It would gratify me much to sce him 
at the head of his new-raised cohorts, with his ban- 
ners floating upon the breeze, and, under the inspir- 
ation of martial music, marching forward “ to 
preach the universal emancipation of northern la- 
bor from northern fraud and duplicity!” The 
holder of slaves at the South, preaching insurrec- 
tion to the honest, intelligent, and independent la- 
borers of the north! It would be an exhibition 
worthy to attract more than the gaze of curiosity. 

Sir, the gentleman misunderstands the character 
of our institutions, the character of our people, the 
character of our labor. If he will come to the 
north, I will gladly introduce him to our farmers 
in their fields, to our mechanics at their benches, 
to our manufacturers at their looms. He will find 
them a body of men able and ready to explain to 
him what is meant by northern labor, and what is 
the character of northern institutions. He will 
find them full of genera! intelligence, possessed of 
a perfect knowledge of their own rights, and pre- 
pared to maintain them.. Let me tell the gentle- 
man he will not find them very patient listeners to 
his “ preaching of insurrection.” He will not find 
them flocking to the standard of a slaveholder, as 
he proclaims to them the way to “ universal eman- 
cipation from northern fraud and duplicity.” 

Sir, the gentleman misunderstands the nature of 
our banking institutions and other corporations, as 
much as he does the character of our labor. They 
are not engaged “in enslaving and subjecting the 
laboring class.” They are themselves the labor- 
ing class. The men of business of the north, the 
men who manage and control all these institutions, 
are the great middle class of society—the men who, 
by their own industry and intellect, have made 
themselves what they are. The banking institu- 
tions are owned not by the great capitalists, but by 
the active, thriving, and energetic men of business. 
The proprietorship~of these institutions is, for the 
most part in the hands of thé men.of moderate pro- 
verty, of females, of orphans, of charitable societies. 
I do not stand here as the apologist or the advocate 
of banks. Much, very much, they may have done 
wrong. They are in the hands of the people at all 
times, for regulation and reform. Sir, I will not 
detain. the committee, but I cannot avoid asking 
permission to read a passage from a letter of a dis- 
tinguishedapersonage upon this subject, which ex- 
presses, better than I can do it, what I deem to be 
the truth upon this subject. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, of the Congress before the last. 

“Tf there were no State banks, the profitable 
businessof banking and exchange would be 
monopolized by the great capitalists. Operations 
of this sort require capital and credit to large ex- 
tent; and a private individual in moderate circum- 
Stances would be unable to conduct them with any 
advantage. It is proper that the business of bank- 
ing and exchange should be open, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the most free competition, and its ad- 
vantages shared by all classes of society. Individu- 
als of moderate means cannot participate in them, 
unless they combine together, and, by the union of 
meny small sums, create a large capital, and estab- 
lish an extensive credit. Itis impossible to accom- 
plish this object without the aid of acts of incorpo- 
ration, ‘Fhe incorporated banks, moreover, under 
proper management, will offer a safe and con- 
venient investment of small sums, to persons whose 
situations and pursuits disable them from employ- 
ing their money profitably in any other mode. 

*©No commercial or manufacturing community 
could conduct its business to any advantage, with- 
out a liberal system of credit, and a facility of ob- 
taining money om Joan, when the exigencies of 
business may require it. This cannot be obtained 
without the aid of a paper circulation, founded on 
credit.” 

This is the language of the present Chief Justice 
of the United States, when Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; and here I Jeave the banks. 

Let the gentleman from Sonth Carolina proceed 
in his insurrectionary project against the labor and 
the institutions of the north. : He looks for aid 
from the operation of this sub-Treasury scheme. 
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-It might aid him, it is true; but with whom, that 


is sound hearted, wili that consideration recommend 
the scheme? fet the gentleman proceed. He 
will return from the campaign mortified as well as 
instructed. His purpose is vain; his threats are 
impotent. As well might he attempt a crusade 
against the grave-yards of the north, and seek to 
spread ruin and destruction over the memorials of 
our dead, as expect to carry on a warfare, with 
any hope of success, against the industry, the en- 
terprise, the sagacity, the honor of New England 
and the north. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAWSON, 


Or GEORGIA. 
{As reported in the National Intelligencer ] 


In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, September 
27, 1837— On the bill to postpone the payment to the States of 
the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue. 


Mr. DAWSON said he would apologize to the House for 
participating in this discussion at this time. Ie would not have 
attempted it, but fromthe peculiar position in which he was 
placed in relation to the question under consideration. F pur- 
pose (said Mr. D.) making my observations brief. I do notin- 
tend, sit, in the investigation of this subject, to follow after the 
arguments of many honorable gentlemen who have discussed 
it. l understand the only question now presented to the con- 
sideration of this bedy is, whether we shall postpone the depo- 
site of the fourth instalment of the surplus with the States. 
To that question, then, and to that question alone, sir, will I 
confine my observations, and endeavor not to go beyond the 
limits that should be prescribed to that subject. And, sir, in 
order to ascertain some important and leading facts in relation 
to it, it will be incumbent upon me, asa preliminary. step, to 
propound some questions to honorable gentlemen, and more 
especially to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; for,if 1 know myself, I can confidently aver that my 
vote will be the result of an honest conviction upon my mind, 
anda deep sense of the duty lowe my constituents an the 
country, Sir, if T could, on a question like this, be influenced 
by any party feeling whatever, I should hold myself utterly 
unworthy to represent those who sent me here. 

For the purpose, then, Mr. Speaker, of discussing this snb- 
ject most understandingly, and of presenting the facts as they 
exist, I will ask the honorabic chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means this question: If this bill should pass, do you 
then propose to pass the bill on the Clerk’s table, granting in 
dulgence to those banks known as the deposite banks? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. I will answer the -gentleman’s question 
as wellas'I can. I-can only answer for my own vote; but, in 
reference to that bill which. proposes principally to grant im- 
dulgence to the banks in the southwestern, country, T will give 
it as my opinion, that I have no doubt it will pass this House 
by a large majority. Ishall certainly give it my zealous sup- 

ort. 
P Mr. Dawson. Very well; I have a response to that. Falso, 
Mr. Speaker, before I go into the argument, wish to ask gen- 
temen from the State of New York, and the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means especially, whether the banks 
in me State of New York are considered as solvent or insol- 
vent? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. The gentleman puts a more dificult 
question to answer, Mr. Speaker. Som> of them are solvent, 
end some of them are possibly insolvent ; there is one broken 
bank among them. 

Mr. Dawson. I mean the deposite banks? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. There is one of them broken. 

Mr Dawson. Inow, sir. put the same question to gentie- 
men from Ohio, to know whether the banks of that State are 
solvent or insolvent? The deposite banks, I mean. 

Mr. Duncan said he would anawer the gentleman as far as 
he knew, (although he knew nothing practically ab ut it, but 
from report;) but he believed the hanks of his State were 
generally solvent, and the public had confidence in them. 
Their paper, however, was from ten to fourteen per cent. be- 
low par. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Speaker, I discover that a large amount 
of the public money is on deposite in the banks of Louisiana, 
and I beg leave to propound the same interrogatery to my ho- 
norable friend from T.ouisiana before me, in relation to the de- 
posite banks of that State. 

Mr. Jounson replied, that they were as safe and as solven: as 
any in the Union. g 

Mr. Dawson. Iwill propound the same question to my friend 
from Alabama, who sifsnear me. However. sir, I will not re- 
iterate the question; but if any of the deposite banks, in any of 
the States, are insolvent or unsound, 1 should be glad to hear. I 
pause for a reply. y% 5 

Mr. J. ©, CLARK, of New York, referring to the reply of Mr. 
Camhreleng, said that that gentleman might just as well have 
said that all the deposite banks of New York were broken as 
that one was, As tothe Dry Dock Bank. (to which he supposed 
the gentleman r ferred) hé was informed the bills of that hank 
were at fire per cent. discount. Te did not believe the Govern- 
ment woul! Josea Vollar by that bank. The banks of New 
York would compare with those of any partofthe Union, The 
people were indebied to them more, by thirty millions, than the 
whole sum they owed, 5 

Mr, Wurtrevesry of Ohio said. that as he snpposed these 
queries were put with a view to sustain an argument. it miat 
be important that the gentleman from Georgia sho receive 
correct information in reply. Mr. W's co'league had stated that 
the paper of the deposite banks of Ohio was at ten to fourteen 
percent. discount. A 

Mr. Duncan explained that he had spoken of the banks of 
Ohio generally. S , . 

The inquiry, Mr. Wruerriessy srid, had referred especially 
to the dep-site hanks. Naw. taid Mr. W.) Laver that ‘he pa- 
per of the banks in Ohin is nat depreciated, unless it may he 
that of one solitary bank in the district where my colleague Mr. 
Hamer) resides. There are not moresolvent banks in any part 
of the United States. They areassound at this moment as they 
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ever were. Jet the New York banks resume. specie payments 
when they will, the bunks of Okio will follow suit... One ofthe 
largest hanks in the State is now paying specie. “The bank at 
Dayton has never, in fact, ceased todo so-more than a lew 
days. Ohio is willing to wake her-share of the deposites in bills 
of her own banks; and.if she shall receive more, she will, give 
ample security that the deposites_in her banks will be, a! il 
times, forthcoming in nores as good as silver. 3 : A 

Mr. Duncan still insisted that it wasa fact, ifan individual 
wanted to convert Ohio bank paper intospecie he must pay ten 
per cent. discount upon it. ~ 

Mr. Hamer remarked thatthe notes of ihe little bank referred 
to as being in hisdistrict were.as good as any other, as far as 
they circulated, 4 

Mr. WHITTLESEY explained that he himself knew nothing 
about that bank, farther than that, by the advertisement of the 
State Treasurer, he saw its notes were not recejvable in pay- 
ment of taxes. In relation to all the other banks of the State, 
their paper was received at par. 

Mr. Bonn confirmed this statement. 

Mr. Dawson. I have no doubt of the accuracy of the state- 
mentat all, for I have the authority of the Secretary of thè Trea- 
sury that all the bills of those banks would be available at come 
period. The only doubt upon my mind was, whether these 
banks were solvent at (his. time; for upon that point the vote I 
shall give will be chiefly governed. ; 

_ These facts now being ascertained, I. propose, Mr. Speaker, to 
give the reasons that will induce me to vote against this bill. 
Sir, Lam influenced by the id a of a contract between the Gene- 
ral Government and the States. Iconsider the law of June, 
1836, directing the deposites to be made with the States, in the 
nature of a pledge on the faith of the Government; and 1 holdthe 
General Government bound to fulfil that pledge to the States, 
unless consequences injurious to the interest and prosperity of 
the Union demand the postponement or repeal, or unless there 
exists an inability on the partof the Government to execute the 
law. With that view let the question be examined. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to this Con- 
gress, whilst speaking of the temporary embarrassments which 
the recent convulsions in commerce and banking may. have 
created, says “there is no just cause for despondency.” .The 
country “is neither overwhelmed with a. national debt, nor 
destitute. of large pecuuiary resources on band; but, entirely 
free from the former, it is so amply supplied with the: latter, 
as to have in the Treasury over forty millions of dollars, an: 
eight or ten millions more in bonds, which will soon become 
payable. Buta large portion being in deposite with the 
States, and the residue chiefly in banks, and in the hands. of 
merchants, under the @ifficalties befure named, in procuring 
prompuy, and in a legal currency, the amounts of money 
which are necded, some collateral aid for a short period, till a 
sufficiency can be coltected, appears to be judicious, if not 
indispensable.” The amount, then, in the Treasury, and due 
it, is over fifty millions of dollars; of this sum, there.is yet in 
the deposite banks over thirteen millions; in the hands of mer- 
chants, over ten millions of dollars. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury -says these funds are unavailable. What.does he 
mean by the word unavailable? Nothing more than that the 
notes due by the banks, and the bonds of the merchants, cannot 
be converted, at this instant, into specie. Hence thé ‘call of 
this extra session of Congress, and the difficulties and confusion 
in the operations of the General Government and among the 
people. In this condition of affairs, Congress is In session; 
and our agent of finance recommends forbearance, indulgence, 
and kind treatment to the deposite banks, which owe the 
Government upwards of thirteen millionsof dollars. Yes, sir, 
the recommendation of the Secretary is, that an arrangement 
be made with the, banks, and the money be permitted to remain 
where it now is; and the same course be pursued towards the 
bonds given by the merchants for the public dues., He then 
says, “hence it seems expedient” that “some temporary re+ 
source should be provided until enough of the fourth instal- 
ment, or other means in the Treasury, can be rendered available 
to discharge all the public engagements,” “Tt is not,” says 
he, “to be a loan, or an increase of taxes of any kind; as the 
General Government, in respect to its finances, is far from 
having any just cause for despondency.”? Yet he.asks .Con- 
gress to supply him with ten milhons of Treasury notes. And 
for what purpose? To supply the profligate and extravagant 
appropriations made by Congress for clearing out creeks, 
building useless fortifications, etc. and exploring expeditions in 
search of unknown regions of the world. Will this be a 
benefit or immediate advantage to the great hody of the peo- 
ple? Ne, sir: no, sir. Tt is for tbe purpose of relieving this 
Government, and for that purpose alone. It is.a mere arrange- 
ment to keep in motion the wheels of this central power. And 
this is one of the modes of relief which the gentleman from 
Ohio, who has just taken his seat, (Mr. Hamer) insists is to 
relieve the people! Sir. ii becomes a farce ! it is a mockery! 
when it is designated a Lil for the relief of the people. 

Mr. Speaker. what nex! da we hear? The chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and ns, this chancellor of the exche- 
quer, calling nan the Government, or rather upon the Con- 
gress of the United States—tor what? Te is, tobe sure, somes 
what more modest than the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
asks us for $9.100,000—for the relief of this suffering and over- 
whelmed community? For what then? Why. it is in accor» 
dance with the views of the Secretary of the Treasury, and tu 
add force to his requisition. And be, t00, speaks of this bill as 
one, in all its tendencies, calculated to relieve the people, and 
improve the commercial operations of the country. 5 

The genteman from Ohio urges the passage of, the bill post- 
poning the fourth instalment. and warns the members of this 
House not to vote 2 t this pronssition, and reads usa lec- 
ture of what onr constitnents will do if we opposedt. Sir, Ido 
not ider the gentleman from Ohioa prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet, and consequenily feel no apprehensions or uneasi- 
ness from his predictions; and shall await, with perfect con- 
fidence. the judament of an enlightened-and just constituency to 
views, and to sustain my couree, on this cuestion. 

jAi this stage, at ine earnest solicitation of many @ embers, 
Mr. D. gave way tò Mr. Craic, on whose motion the House 
adjourned. d ; 

On the next day, on proceeding to ihe orders, the subject 
was again resumed; and, at the request of that gentleman, Mr. 
D. yielded the floor to Mr. CamBrELanc, whe made the follow- 
ing explanation in reference to one of Mr. D’s interrogatories : 

& Mr. CAMBRELENG said, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Gearsia, he wavld explain more fully his. answer to 
one of that gentieman’s Questions last evening, concerning the 
condition of the banks in the State of New-York, -He did not 
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mean to be understood that any of them, strictly speaking, were 
‘Insolvent, or that they could not ultimately pay all their debts. 
He had referred to the Dry Dock Bank, which was placed by 
the Chancellor in the hands of receivers, and to the heavy 
losses ‘sustained by many of the banks in the late revulsion. 
By reference to the Treasury report, it would be seen that one 
of the city banks alone had tweive hundred thousand dollars of 
Suspended debt; yet even that bank would in a few years 
restore its capital to its original amount by its collections and 
profits. He had merely intended to express the opinion that 


the actual capitals of many of the banks had been diminished - 


during the revulsion. He begged to be understood as enter- 
taining no hostile feclings towards the gentlemen interested in 
these institutions, nor to banks, as the mere agents of trade; 
but to that legislation which is perpetually and improperly 
interfering with this as well as other branches of trade. THis 
hostility was exctusively directed to this mischievous and cor- 
rupting interference with the business of men, which was not 
among the legitimate duties of Government.” , 

Mr. Duncan and Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, also saila few 
words in mutual explanation, but in no way varying the slate- 
ment of last evening as to the perfect solvency of the Ohio 
banks. | 

Mr. Dawson resumed, by saying that it was not at his own 
solicitation the House adjourned last eveuing, for he would 
willingly have concluded his remarks then, much as he re- 
gre'ted the unpleasant necessity of sitting at such unseasonable 
hours. 

Mv. D. continued: Mr. Speaker, I shall again resume the 
subject, and shall endeavor to confine my remarks closely to 
the matter we are investigating. With your permission, ‘sir, 
I will just repeat the substance of what | stated last night. It 
was, that the Secretary of the Treasury had announced to the 
American people that the Treasury ofthe country was now full 
of funds, but that they were not available; that he asked Con- 
gress to be supplied with $10,000,000 to carry on the Govern. 
ment; and that this application to the discretion of Congress 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means hail con- 
firmed, and also asked a similar amount for the Government. 
Now, sir, T assume this position—for I desire this matter well 
understood, since I stand alone here from the State I have the 
honor in part, torepresent. I then ask, sir, what-is to be dane 
‘with the unavailable funds, if we make this appropriation of 
$10,000,000 required of us? The response will be, the only 
response can he, that they must remain—where? In the depo- 
site banks. If then, sit, they are to be unavailable to the 
Government—and I wish the question to be fairly understood-— 
if the Government can go on without these unavailable funds, 
what earthly necessity, what earthly advantage, will it derive 
from the ‘postponement of the fourth instalment? They tell 
you they do not desire any portion of it; they do not wish to 
use one single dollar of it, in the event of your granting the sum 
of $10,000,009. Then, sir, this postponement of the four h in- 
‘stalment will noteven be required by the Goverament. "A hen, 
ifit will ba of no advantage to the General Government 10 
grant this postponement, would it not be of inmense advantage 
to the various States to have the use of this deposite money ? 

But gentlemen say that the States will not receive the bank 

aper of the other States in which the money is deposited. 
Have you tried them, sit? It is urged that you cannot divide 
the money among the States, because it is unavailable. Sir, 
there is, in my view, no difficulty upon this branch of the 
question at all; and why? Because the deposite law ef 1936 
requires the funds in the ‘Treasury on the tst of January, 1837, 
to be deposited with the States; and, whether the money be 
available or not, whether in bills or notes, ar in specie itself, or 
in any kind of funds, available ov unavailable, still the States 
have the right to become the depositories of the public money 
therein provided for, if they desire it, without regard to ita kind 
or character. Sir, this is an argument merely for effect. and is 
not founded at all on the depostie act of Juna, 1846. The idea 
thatvhe Siates will not rece've it; is a mere Sratvitotes aneia 
tion, a mere assertion without the shadew of a reason for 
support, 

Again, alt; the ten millions will grant instant retief to the 
Governament, for the Secretary will not require the use of a sin 
gle dollar, which shall be in the deposite banks, or due from the 
merchants, even if the whole of if becomes available within 
three weeks alter the passage of this bill, Is not this proposi- 
tion true, git? Itcannot be denied. ask gentlemen to re- 
spond to this interrogatory—will he have any use for that mo- 
ney? None, sir, none, "Ibis bill provides ten miilions af dol- 
lara for the Government to pay its approprjati ns, its officers, 
and itg agents; and this isall the Government requires. We 
are affording the means to do this, without reference to the mo- 
ney in the State banks. 

t. Speaker, what isthe next link in this chain of relief, hav- 
ing a connection with this postponement bil? It is the bill to 
grant indulgence upon the bonds due by the importers to the 
enstom-houses. And what amount do the merchants owe this 
Government? About nine millions of dolars. Now, sir, F 
Propose, in investigating this subject, to present all these facts 
fairly to the people whom, in part, I have the honor to repre- 
sent, Task this question, therefore: pass this bill proposing 
indulgence on merchants’ bonds, and whom does it relieve? It 
relieves the importers, an isolated class in the cities af New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston : and whether they he located 
there, or abroad, or whether they consist of the fo igu manu- 
facturers, it relieves them alone, and that in:tiseriminately. 
What aid, let me again ask, will that bill afford the retailing 
interest of the country? None, sir. What aid will it extend 10 
the agricultural? None, What to the consuming interest? 
None, sir, none. The Importer derives all the benefits of the 
indulgence. Sir, is this equal? Is it just legislation? Is it 
doing to others as you would bedone by? These are questions 
the people will examine and investigate. By whom are the 
duties finally paid? By the consumer, and by him only. Te 
pays the retail merchant. andthe retail merchant pays the im- 
porter; yet you grant indulgence neither to the consumer nor 
tothe retail merchant, but to the importer alone. This, sin, is 
what T call not.only partial, but exclusive legislation, and in 
favor of a class which bears hut an ins ificant—hardly a dig. 
cetnible—pioportion to the consuming, agricultural, or farming 
interest-of the country ; and if these large classes of the neople 
were forced to rely on this bill for relief, they would he ina 
truly lamentable condition: aad yet we are told this is a bill 
granting relief to the people. But mark me-~¥ take no ground 
at this time for or against the merchants: I am only showing 
the fallacy of calling the measures before us a system for the 
relief of the people. 

What, six, isthe next link in this chain of relief submitted by 
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the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means? Tle 
says, grant indulgence to the deposite banks. Upon what prin- 
ciple? For receiving specie, paid under the Specie circi'ar or 
Specie order, in payment of the public lands, and then disho- 
noring the Government drafts? Sir, I might here take occasion 
to examine the Specie circular, and inquire into the means by 
which it was evaded, and why it failed, and how it failed, ia de- 
positing specie in the banks; hut I will not at this time, b cause it 
would be foreign to the subject I propose to investigate. But, sir, I 
will ask, have gentlemen fully examined the profits and advanta- 
ges that will be derived to the deposite banks from this indulgence 
if it should be granted? If so, then I will ask them, will they 
do injustice to the other banks of the country, and especially to 
the deposite banks, which have honestly and faithfully falfilled 
all their engagements? Have gentlemen made this examina- 
tion? Have you examined into the fact that you are holding 
outa premium. paying a reward, and doing an actof injustice 
to others, in order to provide for the relief of those who have 
violated their faith and hroken their engagements? Havegen- 
tlemen taken into their calculat ons the enormous contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the banks in some of the Statesand that 
others? Do they know that the deposite banks of the State of 
Mississippi have in their vaults, or on deposite rather, upwards 
of seventeen hundred thousand dollars belonging to the Govern- 
ment? that the banks of Louisiana have nearly a million and 
half? the States of Alabama and Ohio each over a million? 
Have gentlemen asked themselves the question, is not thismo- 
ney pledged?—is not this monev ordered to be deposited with 
the States? I willread to the House a very short statement, 
showing the contrast between the amount of public money de- 
posited in some of the States with that in others? 
The deposite banks owe the Government as follows: 


1 Mississippi $1,714,373 14 Maine $257,584 
2 Louisiana 1,440,023 15 Georgia 172.269 
3 New York 1,400,670 16 North Carolina 146.030 
4 Ohio 1,127,979 17 South Carolina 111,590 
5 Alabama 1,020,856 18 New Hampshire 114,326 
6 Michigan 998,050 19 Massachusetts 81,278 
7 Kentucky 813245 20 Hlinois, 39,693 
8 Indiana 782,925 21 Connectict 20,461 
9 Missourt 589,327 22 Rhode Island 21,024 
10 Tennessee 5'4,515 23 Pennsylvania 8.428 
11 Virginia 403,136 24 Delaware 2,906 
12 New Jersey 320,674 25 Vermont 588 
13. Maryland 280,198 


Does thisstatement not show extreme inequality, great in- 
justice, partiality, and grounds for dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, if this body shall permit the public money, notwithstand- 
ing the deposite law, to be so unequally distributed? $ 

Let us campare. The surplus, by the deposite law, is re. 
quired to be distributed among the States, according to the 
numher of Senators and Representatives. Mississippi, with 
two Representatives, has of the public moneys $1,744.373; 
whilst Georgia, with nine Representatives has only $172,269— 
the State of Mississippi more than ten times as much as Geor 
gia; and yet Georgia, under the deposite act, is entitled to four 
times as much. And, sir, you will remember that the deposite 
Danks in Georg‘a (at least two) are, and have continued to be, 
specie-paying banks; and, by this time, itis thought, have fully 
paid overto the Governmentevery dollar, or nearly so. Is this 
not too unequal. 7 , 

Again: Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have in deposite 
only 889,706 56, while Mississippi and Louisiana have $3, 194.- 
396; and the proportions of the former being to the latter as 44 
is to 9. 

Again: Georgia, South Carolina, and North Caratina, adjoin- 
ing States, have, in all, $429,889 86; whilst Alabama, Miss sip- 
pi, and Louisiana, also adjoining States, have $4,205.253; the 
proportions of the former being to the latter as 37 is to !6. 

Again: Ohio has $1,127,979 50, and Georgia $172.269 69; and, 
perhaps, by this time, not a dotlar—for, of the five deposite 
banks which the Secretary of the Treasury reports as specie 
paying banks, two are in Georgia. 

S it por evident, from these representations, from this 
statement of facts, that we are ahont to lecislate unequally, 
unjustly, and unfairly, if we pass this bili? In argument it is 
admitted that the money in the banks will not be wanted for 
the necessities of the Government, when we grant the ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes. 

But one word to the gentleman fiom Ohio. Te says there is 
ro pressure in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. No, sir! ‘hen 
I want the world to know that, notwithstanding the President 
of the United States has called- us here, and told us that the 
country was bleeding and suffering under embarrassment. still 
there is one green spotin this wide confederacy enjo: ing atl the 
prosperity that can be desired, Why is it, sir? 1 will teti you The 
single town of Cincinnati,in that gentleman’s disuiict, has one mil- 
lion of the public money in her banks, and, of course, loaned to 
her people—or perhaps to three times that amount of Joans to 
the people upon the milion in her banks. Sir, thisis a strong 
inducement to operate upon the minds of the gentlemen in 
voting upon the measures under consideration, though 1 have 
no idea that the gentleman from Cincinnati would anffera thing 
of this kind to influence him; money however, Mr. Speaker, 
will have its effect. : . 

Well, now, sir, let us compare Obio with Georgia in relation 
to this matter. Georgia, with her deposite banks, ha paid 
nearly, if not quite, every dollar; and to make them able to 
fulfil their engagements with the Government, and to perform 
honestly what they had agreed to do, these deposite banks had 
to draw from the people, and of course press them; and for this 
honest course of conduct, what is to be meted out to her? 
She is still to he oppressed. Da not gentlemen who take 
ground in favor of this bit, discern the injustness of its 
passage? ` 

Can Ebe mistaken in representing the interest of my consti- 
tuents, and other sections of this country, hy an eppssition to 
this measure? No, sir, I know I cannot be mistaken upon a 
question where honesty and justice are involved. Like all 
men, I have my feelings; I am capable of knowing what is 
right and what is wrong—what to do here and what 10 do there. 
Sir, Georgia is to receive a fine reward at your kands for fulfil. 
ling her contract honestly! Sir, let me tell yau, this is a fine 
specimen of congressional legislation! Let me ask you, sir, 
let me ask gentlemen on this floor, would it be patriatism for 
me to yield up the rightsof the people I represent, in this way? 
Sit, you may cry out patriotism with your lips as much as you 
please; it requires me to make no such sacrifice. You may 
represent, gentlemen, the prosperous condition of your parien- 
lar “sections of the country; but I tell you, itis‘a prosperity 
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gained. by the: public deposites—it is a prosperity procured by 
an unequal distribution of the publie money. 

Mr. Speaker, has this House come to the conclusion to take 
the fourth instalment away from the States? and for what? To 
leave it in the hands of those who have it; and three or four 
States have one-half of the whole deposites of the country! Is 
this to be only a postponement, Mr. Speakér? 1 apprehend 
not, sie. I apprehend it will be indefinite. Yet this is calleda 
measure of relief! It is partial relief—relief of one class at the 
expense of another. Sir, there is not one single principle in 
the whole proposition founded upon a patriotic view of the 
subject, or consistent with equality among the States. It js 
doing more than justice to one, and withboldiag it altogether 
froma others Jt is narrow and contracted legislation, to benefit 
and relieve. corporations at the expense of the honest people of 
this country. I. am not opposed to the banking or mercantile 
interest; on the contrary, T am willing that relief should be ex- 
tended to every interest; but the deposite banks and merchan:s, 
having been vilely abused, it is to make some little atonement. 
to them, that these bills, for their exclusive benefit, (I alluie 
now to the bills extending indulgences,) are to be passed, at tha 
expense of every other interest. 

Well, sir, presuming all these bille pass, I return to my con- 
stituents, and they ask me what I have done for them: what 
shall I answer? Shall I answer in the language of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? Shall I say to them, Oh, yes! we have 
been most nobly and patriotically engaged. We have felt your 
oppression; we have sympathized in your distrésses; we have 
seen the difficulties brought upon you by the Government; we 
have mourned over your situation, and we have almost wept 
tears for your afflictions! Well, what have you done? Why, 
we have passed a bill to relieve the Government, by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue ten millions of Treasury 
notes, Very well; what else? We have passed a bill to relieve 
the importing merchants. Well, what else? Why, we have 
passed a bill to relieve the pet banks from the payment of the 
public money deposited with them. Well, but what hava 
you done for us? Nothing, sirs, nothing; nothing at all! 
That will be the answer, Then, sir, will they reply, You have 
relieved the officers of the Government? Oh yea, we did that. 
And you have indulged the banks? Yes: What! indulgedthose 
very banks which General Jackson denounced, in such strong 
terms, as having violated their faith, and being no longer worth 
of the slightest confidence? Yes. Why did you do it? Now, 
sir, how can I reply to that? I tell you, sit, there will be a 
burst of feeling among the people on this subject; and this 
Administration have mistaken their ground, if they imagme 
their acts will meet with approbation. It is all a mistake, sir, 
Aud why is it a mistake? Because it is not right. Because it 
is not just. Because itis not doing equal justice to all, but is 
benefiting one class and section of the country at the expense 
and to the wrong of others. My constituents will ask me, 
Where is the fourth instalment we were to have had? What 
have you done with it?) Why, I must reply, gentlemen, did 
you not see the President's Message, where it was recommended 
that you must postpone it? Did you not read the report af the 
Secretary o‘ the Treasury, wherein he said it was wrong to pay 
it, and it must be left with him; that is, inthe ban s. And da 
you not know that he and the President both were against your 
having it from the beainmng? Well, they reply, What have 
you done with it? You passed a bill to issue ten or twelve 
millions of Treasury notes. That was for the relief of the 

overrment. What have you done with our money—our 
fourth instalment? Oh! we left that with the banks. Left it 
with the banks! Why, who told you to do that? Why, Mr. 
Vao Buren, and hts Secretary, and the chairman of the Com: 
mi'tee of Ways and Meane! [A general smile:] 

Mr. Speaker, I have not drawn this picture to excite laugh- 
ter. No,sir, It is a melancholy truth. L ipsis upon it, sir, 

a, 


that this whole machine, this entire system, is% violation of the 
rights and equal justice of this country. And, y the people, 
you have left the whole of our surplus. money in the banks; 
well, in what States are the banks? Why, they are over in 
Louisiana, and over in Mississippi, and over in Alabama, and 
in Indiana, and in Ohio, and in Michigan, chiefly. None in 
Georgia? No. Sir, these are all very hard questions, which 
will be presented by my constituents to me when 1 return, and 
the only answer I can give is, that I stated to the Speaker, T 
stated to Congress, my objections to this bill; T pointed out this 
inequality, and there was not a man in the House dared to deny 
it; and yet it was all of no nse. 

But, Mr. Speaker, 1am nat going to contend for the power of 
this Congress to relieve the distresses of the people; for .1 do not 
believe ia the constitutional pewer of this House to raise money 
to giveto the people, Tonly believe ina pareatal regard this 
House should have for the wants of the people, and, if any 
means can be devised, within our constitutional limits, that 
they should be. And we have the means of constitutional aid; 
and all we wantis the inclination and the spirit to come up and 
do it, in spite ofany mandatestc the contrary, come from what 
quarter they may, That is all, sir. That is the only thing 
necessary for us to do. Uninfluenced by party, as the re- 
presentatives of the people, andof them alone, let us do what 
we Can. $ + 

Well, sir, what can you do? Why, you can pay the fourth 
instalment, which you plighted your faith to pay. But, it is 
said that the deposite will net be received in the only mode by 
which the Government can pay it. Sir, is there a gentleman 
upon this floor, and, if there be, let him rise in. his place, and 
say that his State will not receive its portion of the surplus in 
goodsolvent bank notes of the States. There is nota gentle» 
man who will do it. Ihave nodoubt every State would réceive 
them. Why, sir, look at the fact, trom Maine to Louis at 
for the question has been propounded by me to every State in 
the Union, and the answer given, that the deposite hanks are all 
solvent, from one end ofthe country to the other. But they say 
they have not specie enongh to pay all the States, Weill, where 
are the States of this Union, whose circulating medium con- 
sists of specie? Where. the States, whose commercial opera- 
tions are carried on solely and exclusively throngh that me- 


dium? None. It is all a paradox. These bank notes are 
good.. Alabama notes, how are they? They are owned by the 


State of Alabama, which is interested in all her hanks. ` All 

the property in the State is pledged for their redemptiop. Ard 
whe receives the profits? The State. Think you that the State 
of Alabama would fail to act with becoming magnanimity and 
honesty towards the other States? An imputation t ¢ the com- 
trary would beinjustice to her high character for punctualiry 
as a State. So with Louisiana, Mississippi, and the other 
States having in their banks large amounts of Government de 

posites. They would surely act fairly to their co-States, The 
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deposite banks. weuld not dare attempt such an outrage, as to 
yefuse to make satisfactory arrangements with the States. Let 
Congress refuse to postpone. the distribution of the fourth in- 
stalment, and the banks will soon make the settlement with the 
States. i 

Gentlemen charge the opponents of this measure witha dis- 
position to embarrass the Administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
‘Why should I desire to impede his policy? 


views, so fat I will sustain it; when it failsto do _se,1 will op- 
pose it. If T were éapable of any other feeling, I shonldbe añn- 

tto be a representative on this floor. No, sir; I will endea- 
yor so to act as to be just; and to have fair, honest, even-hand- 
ed justice extended to my constituents. : 

But, sir, let Congress refuse to make the deposites with the 
States, as required by law, and justice will not be done Such 
are the necessities of the country at this time, that unless some- 
thing be done, many of the States cannot, with any convenience 
carry on their usual commercial intercourse. The West and 
Southwest usually supply the Atlantic States to the South with 
stock during the fall of the year; and such is the condition of 
the currency at this time, that great perplexity will be the 
consequence. The specie is all locked up; no United States 
Bank notes; no western money; all belonging to the Govern- 
ment in deposite in the Western and Southwestern banks. 
Supply the States, distribute the fourth instalment, and they 
will take the paper of those States in whose banks there is, as I 
before showed you, a superabundance of the public funds. 
But, sir, this kind of talk, of the notes of your deposite banks 
being unavailable for the payment of the fourth instalment, will 
not do. You may make your “Globe” speak what it will; but 
it will not cet aside the honest judgment of the people, especially 
when they know you have done an act ofinjustice. You cannot 
deceive them much longer; it is out of the question to do it; and 
it is ignorance of their intelligence to believe it. 

These bank notes, being put into circulation, would be great 
relief to the people of the States; they will add to the circula- 
ting medium. Bank notes are the only means new in the hands 
of the citizens to transact their ordinary business. T is idle, sir, 
to attempt to justify this postponement by the allegation of the 
inconvertibility of the bank notes of the State institutions. Yes, 
sir, the people are told that the country has-been overcome by 
distress, weighed down by over-trading and speculation, and that 
they ought to be aided and assisted; they are told that the Go- 
vernment has bank notes in great abundance—solrent, but they 
ought not to be circulated; that specie cannot be obtained for the 
States; and, therefore, they must have nothing. 

I repeat—iet any representative on this floor answer me— 
are not bills. of the deposite: banks of every State of this 
Hees? Yes, they are; and the people of these States 

now it. p 

Sir, there is another question coupled with this, that. belongs 
to the States. The very moment you proclaim, through the 
papers of this country, that the banks are indulged from the 
payment ofa debt, (which debt is a specie debt) and tell the 
people these banks that have the money have loaned it to spe- 
culators to buy up the people’s lands, as charged b the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and have only notes for it endorsed by persons, 
many of whom are important functionaries, they will fire with 
indignation at this interposition of the Administration, if the 
fourth instalment be postponed. - ` , 

(Mr. Hamer begged Mr. D. to give way fora moment. Mr. 
Ti. said he made no distinction between the banks. West and 
East. He said that the banks had a large amount of public 
money in their possession, and that they had loaned it out to 
merchants and speculators. He meant to draw no invidious 
distinction between the banks East and the banks West. ] 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir, I was not mistaken, nor have I mis- 
represented the gentleman. 

I repeat it again, sir; this very movement will seriously af- 
fect the State institutions Tt will stab their_popnlarity among 
the people. And have J notatight to raise the suggestion 
here? I call upon the friends of the States, the friends of the 
rights of the States, to mark itwell. The State hanks must be 
prostrated, say some gentlemen; and the first step to secure 
their prostration is to make them the peculiar favorites of the 
Government, by indulging them and making them unpopular 
among the people. This is the first step in the march.. Then 
they “will have the banks upon the hip, and will keep them 
there,’? as the gentleman from New York said during the past 
summer. : 

If this be the object, I then inquire, Mr. Speaker, will not 
the postponement of the fourth instalment be an immense and 

_ incalculable injury to the States? No doubtof it. And, sir, it 
will not expediie the resumption of specte payments. Why 
nat? Let me explain: ‘The postponement carried, the banks 
will stil resist payment. What care they? The debt sull ex- 
ists; how are they to pay_it? They have not specie to do it 
with; and hew can they do it if the Government continues to 
require specie, which is a professed object of the postpenement 
and the indulgence? act i ¥ 

To get the specie, they must curtail their issues ; call in their 
notes, by reducing their credits; thereby pressing their debtors, 
decreasing the circulating medium, and consequently increas- 
ing the commercial embarrassments, and, of course, depre- 
ciating the value of the agricultural - productions of the coun- 
ry: 

But, sir, let the fourth instalment go to the States, and these 
difficnities will, in same measure, be avoided ; the bank notes 
will go into circulation, and the people be aided, and to some 
extent relieved. ‘The banks can then indulge their debtors 
without apprehension, and have no fear of the approaching day 
when specie shall be required en masse by the Government ; 
and I feel confident that this course will better suit the present 
condition of affairs, and the exis ing state of things, than any 
other. It will be an act of sheer justice to the whole, and 
ae in my view, a partial discharge of the duty we owe the 

tates. 

Sir, if the money were absolutely required by the wants of 
the Government, I would vote for this bill. , 

_Mr. Speaker, T will not at this time go into the subject of a 
divorce of this General Government from banks. F will only 
say that I have my doubts both of its expediency and practica- 
bility But, when the occasion arises, 1 shall then be willing to 
express my views uponit; and, in the mean time, shall give 
the subject my calmest deliberation. : 

Then, sir, in conclusion, I aver that this postponement will be 
no relief tothe Government. no relief to the people ; but, on 
the contrary, inflicting an injury upėn them; that the measure 
to grant indulgence to the importers isa Measure which is loeal 
in its character, personal m its nature, partial-in its operations, 
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vi see | H the Administra. ` 
tion pursue that course which accords with my principles and ` 


. which was, none will doubt, che expression of the opinii 


and of no general reliéf to the country; that the indulgeNCe to 
the banks, as proposed in another bill, is equally partial in its 
relief to the country: and I claim, in conclusion, ihe right of 
having the deposite act of 1836 executed according to the in- 
tention and meaning of the Congress which passed it, pursuant 
to the requisitions of. justice and equity. : 


SPEECH OF MR. JENIFER, 
ae Or MARYLAND: 
Inthe House of Representatites, September 27, 1837:—On. 
the bill to postpone the payment to the States of the fourth 
- instalment of the surplus revenue. : 

The bill to withhold the payment of the fourth instalment 
from the States. having been reported from the Committee of 
the ‘Whole on the State of the Union, without amendment— 

Mr. JENIFER, of Maryland, addressed the House. He com- 
menced by saying that his remarks should be confined princi- 
pally to the subjects embraced in the following inquiries, to 
wit:— 

1. For what purpose was Congress called? 

2. For whose benefit was the deposite Jaw. of June, 1836, 
passed ` 

3. Can the demands upon the Treasury be supplied without 
withholding the fourth instalment from the States? And, 

4. What has given rise to the present embarrassments of the 
country? - 

Mr. 4. said he should not attempt to discuss the question of 
contract, expressed or implied by the deposite law of 1836. 
That question had been ably debated on ‘both sides m commit- 
tee; and whatever might be the decision to which the House 
wijl come upon that point, he considered it of much more im- 
portance to ascertain whether the exeettion. of that. law; or its 
virtual repeal by the bill now on the table, would operate mo 
beneficially to the country. f 

. Was Congress called together at- this extraordinary session, 
to take into consideration the state_of the community at large, 
and to adopt measures for its relief? ae 

Or was it called solely to replenish the Treasury, at no mat- 
ter what sacrifice to the mterests of the States? 

Wasit called to relieve the Government, and further to op- 
press thé people? 

If the latter, then the object will be accomplished by the 
passage of the bill now under consideration, and others re- 
ported by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Is there a gentleman here present, from no matter what 
of the Unien, when he read the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States, convoking Congress, who did nat believe 
that the object for which it was called was to relieve the people 
as wellasthe Government? to adopt measures to restore the 
currency? to unite our exertions with those of the Executive, 
to stay the wide spread ruin pervading ihe whole country? 
But now we are told that neither Congress nor the Executive 
have any right to regulate the currency; that there must he a 


separation or divorce’ of the Government and. the pecuniary. 


interests of the people. If this doctrine had been practised, and 


_if the Government had notassumed all power over the currincy, 


and had not attempted to regulate and give usa sounder and 
better currency, then all might stil] have been well. 

But, Mr. J. asked, how. long had it been since the Executive 
yielded the: right or the power to interfere with the pecuniary 
Concerns of the community, and to take underi's fostering care 
the interestaof the banks, of the me: chants, and of individuals? 
It will be recollected that, in the iah of 1833, just before the 
meeting of Congress, the then President of the United States 
assumed and exercised the power to withdraw the pubiie mo- 
neys from where they had been placed by Jaw, and where they 
had remained since 15t6, and distributed them where he picased. 
This-unprecedented act was viewed at that time, even by many 
of his warniest friends, as stretching the powers ef the Execu- 
tive beyond the constitutional right, and was deprecated by a 
large majority of both Houses of Congress. Yet, after the act 
was done, it was supported by those who had before denounced 
it; and this act was done to regulate and give to the country a 
better enrrency—“td afford increased facilities to commerce, 
and to extend accommodations to individuals.” 

In aletter to the President of the Girard Bank in Philadel- 
phia, one of the selected deposite banks, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, in September, 1533, uses the following l ey 
ani 


wishes ofthe Executive: 

“The deposites of the public money will enable you to af 
ford increased facihties to commerce, and.to extend yoor ac- 
commodations to individuals. And, as the duties which are 
payable to the Government arise from the business and enter- 
prise of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, s but rea- 
sonable that they should be,preferred in the additional accom- 
modation which the public deposites will enable your insitu- 
tion to give, whenever it can be done, without injustice to the 
claims of other classes of the community. 

“Jom, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. B. TANEY. 
Secretary of ihe Treasury. 

“To the President of the Girard Bank. Philadeiphia.” - 

Mr. J. continued: It will be secn, by this letter, thas the Bx- 
ecutive at that time felt a deep interest in the ‘verchants,” 
particularly “those engaged in foreign trade,” and direc 
deposite banks to atford increased facilities te commerce. 
extend their accommodation to individuals.” . These instruc: 
tions on the part ofthe Executive (at a time when, in con 
quence of this forcible removal of the deposites from the Bank 
of the United States, it was believed it would compel that iv- 
stitution, in self-defence, to contract her accommodations,) 
were considered the-most redeeming measures growing oul of 
that atrocious act, 

How does the liberal feelmg expressed in that letter contrast 
with the miserable calumny vented by the late President, in a 
series of letters addressed to his dear friend, the Editor ef the 
Globe, and which, though marked private, were publ t 
the whole worid. i g P 

The public money having been withdrawn from its lawful 
place of deposite and transferred to the sciected State sy 
some of which objected to receive it herause they belicy 
hove been improperly removal and which whim 
edthe terms with spe ins what were the 
gations? They were compelied to obey the instructions of the 


Executive; which were “io adopt the most li b 
wards other institutions,” “to afford inereascd tacyliiies totom- 
merce,” “o extend accommodations to individuals,” ána to 
give a preference to merchants engaged in foreign trade,”? 
cause “the duties which are payable to the Government arise 
from their business and enterprise.” and now, for having exe- 
cuted the orders of the Executive, for having performed the du- 
ties enjamed upen them, the banks. and the. merchanty 
are denounced as being corrupt and under foreign infu- 
ence; and this by the man who has brought them to- the 
verge of ruin. : 

In his private letter to Mr. Blair, published in the Globe: of 
the 9h of Augustlast,Gen Jackson says: ` 

“ Now is the time to separate the Government from all banks, 
receive and disburse the revenue in nothing but gold and silver 
coin, and the circulation of our coin through all public disburse- 
ment will regulate the currency for ever hereafter. 4 

“The history of the world never has recorded such base 
treachery and perfidy as has been committed by the deposite 
banks against the Government, and purely with the: view of 
gratifying Biddle andthe Barings.” ` 

In another letter he adds: 

“From the conduct of the banks and the merchants, they 
deserve no favorsfrom the Government which they have at- 
tempted to disgrace, and to destroy its credit, both at home 
and abroad.” 

Is there a friend of the late Administration here present who 
does not feel ashamed and recoil within himself when he reads 
or hears read those foul calumnies promulged through the 
official organ by the late President of the United States? Are 
they believed? ` Does the honorable chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, (Mr. CAMERELENG), or the chairman of 
the Commitice on Finance, (Mr. Wricnt,) in the other House, 
betieve those charges? Have not both o those gentlemen 
pronounced thet to be false in the very bills reported by them 
from each of those committees? Trefer to the bills on your 
table for the extension of the time of payment upon merchants’ 
bonds. Hd gentlemen believe the statements contained 
in General Jacksou’s letters to be true, they would not have 
recommended indulgence to those merchants who, by fraud 
and connivance with the banks, bave attempted to “ disgrace 
the Government, aud 10 destroy its credit, both at home and 
abroad.??. Thus, Mr Speaker, the State banks were used to 
put down the Bank of the United States, and then to enable the 
Executive to prostrate them also. This work has been com- 
menced, and is to be pursued, regardless of the sufferings ofthe 
People, aud all to give them a sound and better currency, 
which, Jike the long-promised “ reform,” means nothing more 
than strengthening the hands‘of the Executive to execute what 
purpose they please. 

Mr. Speaker, in looking over the number of bills reported in 
cither House, I sec none, no, not one, calculated to relieve the 
People of this country from their present embarrassments, or 
to give any hope whalever of future presperity. They cannot 
prosper wathott a sound, uniform, and stable currency. It is 
true, sir, that there is a bill for the postponenient of the pay- 
ments on merchants’ bonds.. ‘This bill, so fay as they are con- 
cerned, may have. a beneficial effect. It is proper that such 
relief should be given, because your own acts had brought 
upon them the necessity of it, T approve the measure, and 
shall go for it with pleasure, and even to give still further time 
if required. Itis also Que that we have before us other bills 
for the relief of the Government. 

Such is the object of the one to authorize the issuing of Trea- 
sury notes. But, sir, where is the measure emanating from 
either of those Committees on Finance to relieve the great body 
of the People? ; 

The bill immediately under consideration is to withhold from 
the States upwards of $9,000,000, which was directed to be 
paid to them on the Ist Ogicber approaching, and this, too, 
without any notice to the States. ‘She deposite bill of June, 
1836, distributing $37,000,000 amongst the several States, pro- 
vides that in the event that any portion of said deposites should 
be r. d for the Treasury, the Secretary is authorized to 
withdraw it “in sums not ¢xceeding $10,000, from any. one 
State, inany one month; without previons noticé of thirty days 
for every additional sum of $20,060, which may at any time be 
required.” Thus protecting the States against a too sudden or 
heavy draft, by which they might be inconvenienced. This 
Dill proposes, without such notice, to withhold from them from 
8300.000 to one and a half millions, according to the amount 
to which each might be entitled. From Maryland, for instance, 
upwards of £200,000; from Pennsytvania, near $1,000,000 ; 
South Carolina, near 0,000; New York, near one million 
anda half, and the other States in preportion. Is there no 
other means by which the Treasury may be replenished than 
resorting to the sum pledged tobe paid to the States on the Ist 
October, and which has, in many instances, been anticipated in 
advance? This deposite with the States has been variously 
appropriated. By some of them loaned out at Interest; by 
o.bers applied ta works of internal improvement ; aud by some 
w the purposes of education ; the withholding of which, as 
proposed, must necessarily afiect, more or less, those several 
Interests, 

Should the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens) be adopted, it will render much less objection- 
able the bill, because that. fixes the period when the nine mil- 
lions shall he paid to the States, and takes from the Executive 
the power of withdrawing itat his will, The amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(My. Apams) would make dhe bill still more acceptable, be- 
cause in it the means are provided by which the payment Is 
guarantied fo ihe Stat Puu sir, pass the biz, and you stil 
have to raise, by loan, Treasury notes or otter toeans tO an 
auditional amonite ‘Phe estimate by the friends of the Admi- 
nistration makes a deficiency in the Treasury of frora twelve 
to sixteen millions to be supplied. °The nine millions withheld 
{rom the States will not answer: your demands ; and if you 
have to vt to the expedient, of raising money as you pro- 
pose by your Treasury note bill; why not Issue notes to the 
full amount? y : 

By this means. you supply the demand upon the Treasury, 
without sacrifice to the States; and the principle is the same, 
whether -you-rdse-ten or twenty millions. 


Mr J 
fe 


pon the Treasury may be met without the withdrawal of the 
nine milions from the States, and without an additional tax 
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upon ihe people. He hoped, before the question was taken, 
the House might have the benefit ef his suggestions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why is the Government thus sitnated? 
Why is ‘bere a deficiency in the Treasury? Why is it thar 
Congress is called to remedy the embayrassments under which 
-the country is suffering? 2 Pee 3 B 

I know that the response to these inquiries by the friends of 
the Administration is, that it is attributable to ‘the Bank of the 
United States—to the State banks—to over-trading ‘hy. mer- 
chants—to extravagantspeculations {f such be the facts, who 
is responsible for all these causes? 

Jn 1828 the country was prospereus, the currency sound, 
bank issues within proper limits, and confidence betwee man 
and man. From that period to the present time, the country 
has been under the dominion of Andrew Jackson. Congress 
has been under his control, and his: will the law of the Jand. 
Which of his friends here present, in either House, have ever 
dared to raise their voice against his will? We undertook to 
re-organize. the Government—to put down the Bank of the 
United States—to give to the country a sound and uniform 
currency—to esabifeh a metallic circulating medium, and to 
make the people prosperous and happy. And now, after eight 
years of uninterrupted experiments, with all the departments 
of the Government under his control, with the exercise of a 
power which was never wielded in any country except a de- 
spotic one, his successor, in almost the first act of his adminis. 
tration, is compelled to convoke Congress to remedy the evils 
which he has inflicted upon the country. 

But, sir, Congress cannot, by their acts alone, place the coun- 
try where it was ten years since. They may, by persevering 
in the late experiments, divide the ‘esponsibility of those 
rainou’ measures with the Executive, but they cannot remedy 
them without retracing their steps. Go back to 1834; replace 
the public money where the law directed it should be kept, 
restore the Constitution to its original purity by obeying its 
injunctions; repeal your Treasury circular, which was issucd 
contrary to the almost unanimous censent ef the Representa- 
tives of the people; listen to the voice which has spoken, in no 
doubtful Janguage, from Indiana to Maine; attempt no more 
experiments upon the currency; do this, and confidence may 
he restored; but do not aggravate the sufferings of the people 
by contrasting their miserable currency with the golden bribe 
tendered to their representatives. 

Sir, is it not extraordinary that while, on the 1st January, 
1387, by a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, there was 
in the ‘Treasury of the United States $37,468,859 $7 surplus 
over all the demands of the Government, and which was by 
law directed to be distributed amongst the different States, 
now we are told there will be a deficiency of from twelve to 
fixteen millions of dollars? And whilst the people are paren- 
uuly advised to deny themselves many of their accustomed 
cumiorts, and to economize their own expenditures, not one 
eart Is made to curtail the expenses of the Government, which 
ae sen up in eight. years from thirteen to thirty-two milhons 
of dollars, 

The proposition has been made to separate the interests of 
the Government from that of the pecple—to establish for the 
one a sound, uniform metallic currency, and for the other auch 
paper as is denounced to be perfectly valueless, This new 
experiment has already commenced, anda discrimination is to 
be made between different classes of Government creditors, I 
cannot more clearly show the rank injustice, and, I might add, 
ernelly, practised by the Government in relation to this dis- 
crimination, than by stating a fact which has come to my 
knowledge since thé adjournment of the House on Saturday. 
An old soldier of the Revolution, worn down by years and ar- 
duaus duues in the service of his country, and who is entitled 
to a pension in consequence of those services from his Govern- 
mont, presented, as usual, his claim at the proper Department. 
A check or certificate was riven for the amount, and, although 
hia entreated to have a few dollare far the payment of his post 
«fice gecount, be could nor obtain 4 gle dular, To what 
sedectious ave we brought by such a state of thiigs as this? 
‘Tie Representatives in Congress, Heads of Departments, ard 
various other officers of the Government, receive and send 
their papers, packages, and letters toand fiom all parts of the 
Wnited States free of postage, Their frank saves them from 
oppression here, A est thera, with few exceptions, gold 
snd silver can be dispensed with except at the post office; and 
they being thus protecte! still are indered gold and silver, 
befove itis asked for, And yer a poor old soldier, wha is as 
much a creditor of the Government for his pension asa mem- 
ber of Congross is for his mileage or per diem, cannot obtain 
as much of the precions metal as will enable Lim to buy from 
the post office his long-expected let'er, perhaps from his chil- 
dren or grandehiidren, whom he may never see again. Sir, 
the old soldier, with a check for sixty dollars in his pocket, paid 
for bie services, Cannot obtain from his Government money 
enough to pay tor his letter, or credit at the post office to enable 
him to obtain it. Aad yet members of Congress and ofice- 
holders daily receive their golden reward for adhering to these 
EXPexi ments, i 
x „Amongst the bills reported from the Committee of W: 

ws, 18 one to revoke the charters of the several b 
wict of Columbia, unless they resume specie payments in 
niriy days. A similar bill was ~imuttaneously reported by the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate; the chai men of those 
committees are both from the State of New York, and I would 
ask why has not this experiment been made there, where specie 
payments were first suspended? Sir, the reason is obvious, 
Neither of those gentlemen is responsible ta the citizens of the 
District of Columbia for whatever acts he may perpetrate, 
And I will venture to say that the honorable chairman of the 
Ways and Weans (Mv. CAMBRELENG) would not have dared, 
at the present time, to have made such a proposition in rela- 
uon to the hanks of the city of New York, were he a memher 
of the Legislature or the Corporation, notwithstanding he ma 
Suppose he has them as well as the merchants on the “hip? 
od 0 Tae sown as ae be able to get up again. The cii- 

ens e Mistrict o olumbja, and’ j ie 

nja ani Maryland ee mbia, and the adjacent counties of 
v notes ch culate freely, and are taken in payment for all 
usiness Wassactions, and, within the range of their circulation, 
arg as current as the notes of any other banks: and, as regards 
the present derangement of the currency, are’ less tes onsible 
than most others. “I speak from a knowledge of the fa 5 hi a 
two of the banks in thiscity continued to redeem their matte a 
oecte some days after the suspension had taken place in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston Nor did they ceas 
fo continue paying specie until advised by ey Cease 
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& banks, being a depo- 


. them? 


alone interested in these barks. ‘ 
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Making public officers depositories—Mr. Pope. 


s bound.to oley the advice of the Secretary of the 
wW a krowiedge of there acts, ] cennot believe 
> to revoke -their charters can have originated 


there. “It would argue a degres of injustice, if not perfidy, 
whici: I should be unwilling to auribute to any quarter. But 
the honorable chairman may have other reasons In commenc- 


ing this attack upon the interests of the District of Columbia, 
and the surrounding counties of Virginia and Maryland. “They: 
are not his immediate constituents; they have no control over: 
his acts; he may make his experiments here without respon- 


sibility; and these are his victims, because they cannot reach 
him. 


We are told, and with much apparent triumph, that. the -] 

Gentlemen. 

who make these declarations cannot have much regard to the- 
wh 


notes of (he Siate kanks are perfectly valuciess, 


facts. y ave they received if there is no value attached to 
Why is it that they enter into ali the business transac- 
tions, since you have compelled the seclusion of specie The 
assertion is regatived by the fact that you receive them your- 
selves, And were it net that the Secreiary of the Treasury, in 
his extreme kindness, lias tendered you gold andsilver, there 1s 
not one of you who would refuse to receive them. So that, with all 
the attempts to discredit the only currency your miserable po- 
licy has left us, the State banks.at this moment are ina better 


- condition than when you entrusted them with millions of the 


public money. A similar effort Was attempted to depreciate 
the paper of the Bank of the United States. when it was de- 
termined to put down that institution; aud: although eight mil- 
lions of the public money we: sted in its stock, yet untiring 
were the exertions of the Government to. discredit its notes 
and render them entirely worthless. What was the result? It 
was that the notes of the Bank of the United States were cur- 
rent every where, and taken in preference to all others, save 
by the Government, who ave by Jaw bound to receive them. 
‘The Government having succeeded against the will of the 
country in putting down tie Bank of the United Siates, now 
fbrects all its energies against the State banks, notwithsiand- 
ing millions of the public money are in their vaults, and which 
might any moment have teen made available by payment to 
any of the public creditors. Which of the “Government 
eveditors, whether contractors, office holders, or members of 
Congress, would have refused to receive in payment the notes 
of, or checks upon, any State bank within the range. of their 
business, had not the Government waged this unnatural, un- 
grateful war upon them? Until this war commenced, no cre- 
ditor asked for speeie; they preferrod the notes as more conve- 
nient; and when checks or drafts were drawn on the deposite 


hanks the banks met them to the satisfaction of tke holder., 


Had the banks been compelled to pay out specie for the drafts 
of the Government, Tam sure I am safe in the assertion that 
no one could have'been found which would have received thet 
Repos Some. gentlemen have erroneously imagiged that 
specie was placed in the various deposite banks by the Govern- 
ment to meet those demands. 1 1 am not misinformed, the de- 
posite bank in Belmore, which has paid drafis and checks of 
the Government to upwards of a milion‘ ot dollars, during 
the same period has not received from the Government per- 
haps twenty thousand dollars in specie. Most of the other banks 
have, no doubt, been in a similar situation; and yet they are 
discredited because they do, not pay specie for all demands, 
when itcannot be denied that the Government, with all the de- 
posites paid in specie, could not meet their own engagements, 
but had to resort to a lean or other means to effect it, 

Mr. Speaker, there is no necessity for withholding the fourth 
instalment from the States; the deficiency in the Treasury can- 
not be supplied from this fund, it will not he sufficient for your 


purposes. If you require sixtcen millions, nine millions will’ 


not suffice, and you will have to raise the remainder from some 
other source. Vere the nine millions all that the Treasury re- 

uired, there might be strong reasons for withholding it from 
the States. It might render unneces-ary the resort to your 
Treasury notes or a loan. But if you have to borrow.or issue 
your paper money, let it be for the fult amount of your de- 
ficiency, and do not embarrass the States by withholding this 
payment from them, g 
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SPEECH OF MR POPE, 


Or Kentucry. 

In the House of Representatives, Oct. 12, 1837—The Tlouse 
having again resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the biH “imposing additional duties, as depositaries in 
certain cases, on public offiters,”? 

Mr. POPE, of Kentucky, addressed the Chair. He observed 
that he rese with yeluctance. and much hesitation, to give his 
Views to the committee on the principles involved m the bill, 
andthe several subjects connected with it, afier they had been 
discussed with so much ability in both Hoe of Congress, and 
onr session had approached its. termination. He was aware 
that the com mittee were impatientio have the debate close: : 
and to take the question. He felt, however, that duty :0 the 
expectations of his immediate constituents and to ‘himself 
forbade. him to give a silent vote on sure of so much 
magnitude. both in principle and c 1 s. 

Many topics had been introduced iato our debates during the 
sion. which cid nat seem to belong to any of the 
before us, and with ryence to the parties in this 
House and the past political struggles of the conntry, to which 
he begged leave to give a pass notice. Weought (said Mr. 
Pope) to Jay out of view every thing which does not be ug to 
the crisisin which we are dit seemed to kim that 
gentlemen of all p wid clevate themselves for a mo- 
ment above the mere party contests of the d y. and act exclu- 
sively with reference to the good of the conntry. The vessel 
of State, in relation to our monetary system, appeared to be 
stranded, and alf certainly skoul? unite to put it fairly afloat 
agan unon the great current of the public inter: 

Mr. Chairman, the part J acted in the election of the late Coief 
Magistrate (said Mr. Pope) is well known: and on that account 
he had ever been vnwilling to assail him or the measures of his 
Administration. His veto of the bank bill, the removal of the 
deposites, and other acts tending to an alarming increase of 
Executive powers, at the-expense- of the ather branches of the 
Government, were so much at war with his opinion of the 
principles and genius of our free institutions, that I have for 
several years declined to participate in the mere party struggles 
of the country. While I gguid not endorse the measures alluded 


sury Depariment, or can receive countenance. 


` wade of the Western State 


ee 


to. (said: Mr. Pope,) I have not indulged in bitter censure or cri. 
mination of those with whom I have been politically associated, 
la my canvass for a seat here, (said Mr. Pope) 1 appealed to no 
party on party grounds.: My opinions about the United States 
Bank, currency, &c. were given to the people with openness 
and candor. Without disguise or evasion, or any mental reser 
vation whatever, (Mr. Pope said) lie bad publicly avowed to hia 
constituents his firm conviction that a national bank was a ne- 
.cessary and proper fiscal agent for the Government, the best 
reguiaior of our paper system, and an important auxihary to 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States; and 
for the correctness of that opinion, he had appealed to the force 
cf reason and experience. 

__Mr. Por deciared that, rotwithstanding all the denunciations 


` of the Bank ora Bank of the Uulted States, his firm and unsha- 


ken belief was, that it is tho best possible remedy ef a perma- 
nent character which can be applied to cure the disorders in the 
local currencies, check excessive issues of paper money, and 
ensure to the nation a stable and uniform medium, and restore 
a healthy action to ourmoney system. Public opinion in the 
Western States was strong and decisive in favor of this mea- 
sure, and would be more so, from causes which do not apply as 
strongly to the Auantic States. In Virginia, Maryland, New 
York, and ather States on the Atlantic, the people trade to the 
cities on the seaboard in their own States; and the local curren- 
cy will answer their purposes to a considerable extent. The 

ti is carried on to distant places, much 
ofit through other States, and the local currencies will wot an- 
swer, and cur Western. traders are subjectcd to much loss in 
changing the paper receivcd in every State through which they 
pass, going ard returning; and al) this loss falls on the farmers 
ofthe West; whereas, while the branch banks of the United 
States bank existed in the South and West, the traders were not 
subjected to the’losses and inconveniences to which they are 
now exposed, _ 

As so much has been said about mercbants and overtrading, 
&c. Mr. Pope would remark that he represented an agriculit- 


| ral district, and that the farmets afthe West were, if possible, 


more urgent than any other class, fora national bank, in order 
to have a currency in- which they could confide—one sound and 
uniform. They had experienced the beneficial effects of a 
United States Bank, and were desirous to see that sound condi- 
tion of things restored. Mr Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,) I had 
occasion to act on this question ofa national bank twenty-five 
years ago, in the other branch of Congress; and I then examined 
it with an honest inquiry after (ruth, and became entircly satis- 
fied ofthe consiitutionality and great utility of such an institu- 
tion. The opinion 1 then formed, (said Mr, Pope,) I have 
maintained ever since, through good and evil report, Whether 
popular or unpopular, (Mr. Pope said,) he had made it a rule 
through life, when duty required him toacton a principle of 
cardinal importance or vital interest to the people, to explore 
it well, to éstablish truth in his own mind, and to adhere to it, 
unless overruled Dy the debi rate will of his fellow-citizens. 
Fortunately for me at dis moment, in the opinion I express I 
stand supported by the voice of those who sent me, and the 


- Stace at large. 


Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,) before 1 proceed to bestow a 
special consideration on this Sub Treasury scheme, contem- 
plated by the bill under consideration, ora national bank, which 
seems to be associated with it in this debate, permit me to 1o- 
tice other topics so frequently adverted to at this session, We 
are daily entertained or disturbed about the annexation of Tex- 
as, the tariff, and abolition. On the subject of Texas, I have no 
opinion (said Mr. Pope) at present to give; indeed, I have not 
considerad it sufficient ly to decide on the ‘power or expediency 
of the annexation of 'Fexas, if desired by the people of that coun- 
try. Mr. Pope said he was not prepared to say to what extent 
our planof Government could expand without endangering its 
integrity. It was a question on which an American statesman 
should not indulge hasty speculations; it was one which de- 
manded grave and profound consideration. 

In the old world there seemed to be natural barriers between 
nations~-the Alps and Pyrenees separated communi es; but 
here we had disregarded, those geographical divisions, and cut 
down and perforated the Alleghany which divided the Atlantic 
States frorn the great Western valley. By roads and canals, 
with the consequent facility and rapidity, we had contracted 
practically the extent of our territory. I would, however, (said 
Mr, Pope,) implore gentlemen from the North and Fast, and 
especially the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adanas,) never to urge asa ground of opposition to Texas 
that slavery is tolerated in that country. It does not appear to 
be a legitimate ground of opposition. “Should the provinces of 
Canada be ever separated from the mother country, and their 
independence established on the plains of Abraham, and that 
people should desire to he made part of this Republic, I should 
not think of objecting that they have or have not slaves. The 
question ought to be viewed Gn more elevated ground. We 
should bear in mind that in the struggle for liberty and inde- 
pendence, Virginia and Massachusetts shook hands as brothers, 
and staked heir lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, in the com- 
mon canse. Fach State was lefi free to act in relation to do- 
mestie slavery. ` 

It affords mo pleasure on this occasion, My. Chairman, (con- 
tinued Mr. Pope, to do justice to the ea’ sistency ofthe respect- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) in the opi- 
nion he has expressed that Congress has no power to annex 
Texas io the United States. I well recollect (continued Mr. 
Pope) that he expreseed the same opinion in the Senate, during 
the seseim of 1807-8, in regard to the admission of new States 
formed ont of the Territory of Louisiana; but at the same time 
avowed his willingness, and, I. believe, with entire sincerity, 
while he conld not concede the power to admit them, to vote for 
an amendment of the Constitution to authorize their admission. 

The subject of abolition, so often mentioned on this floor, has 
never disturbed the people of Kentucky, although a slave 
Siate I know (said Mr. P.) that there have been in my own 
te a jarge number averse to slavery, desirous of getting rid 
of it by emancipation, or in some other way. Some, probably, 
were In favor of abolition; hut experience and observation 
have convinced the warmest friends of emancipation that any 
mode of terminating slavery and retaining them among us 
would be mischievous and dangerous. The Ohio river divides 
Kentucky from the free States of Ohio, Indiana, and [lincis; 
and while we are aware that there is a religious feelmg and 
some fanaticism in relation to slavery, we indulge (said Mr. 
P.) no suspicion that the sreat body of the people of these 
States are disposed to disturb our slave property ; and as to 
the enthusiasts and fanatics, we tolerate error and folly. while 
reason and practical observation are left froe to counterac 
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them. ‘The question of domestic slavery is one over which 
each State must be left to exercise sovereign control, subject to 
the power of Congress in reference to the importation of slaves 
from abrvad. F x 
The tariffis ofien mentioned, too, here, certainly foreign to 
“the subjects of our present. deliberations. Permit me, Mr. 
Chairman, (said Mr, Pope,) to retrospect the history of thista- 
riff policy for the Jast thirty years. Nearly thirty yeare ago he 
‘was a member of the other branch of Congress; and gentlemen 
from the Souvh and West, with the exception of Mr. John Ran- 
dolph, and perhaps a few others, favored the tariff policy; and, 
in accordance with the expréssed or imputed opinions of Mr. 
Jefferson, advocated the policy of rendering this.country, to a 
great extent, independent of the workshops of Europe. 1 well 
recollsct (said Mr. Pope) that I united in this opinion, without 
having ever considered deepiy the effects of this policy on the 
different sections of the Union. - The. people of the Eastern 
States were at the time more inclined to empley their capital in 
commerce thaa manufactures, and Mr. Hillhouse, a Senator 
from Connecticut, a man of practical wisdom, remarked to me 
with apparent candor and much earnestness, that it was wrong to 
force or stimulate manu actures prematurely; that they ought 
and would grow up gradualiy with the growth of the nation. 
Circumstances, however, turned a large portion of Bastern ca- 
pital into manufacturing estadlishments, and the Eastern peo- 
pie, ever astute and sagacious in whatever concerns their Inte 
rest, asked for protection— more and more protection, until the 
South, awakened to a sènse of the effects of this protective po- 
licy on the planting S:ates, changed their course, and resisted 
this protective poiicy, which at one time gave rise to a mostan- 
gry and excited contest. Fortunately for our peace and hər- 
mony, the question was compromised by the agency of. a Ken- 
tucky member of this House, anda distinguished Senator from 
the sime State; they, at least, aided much in restoring quiet to 
the country, and 1 hope that compromise will not be disturb- 
ed, and that until the year 1842 this matter will be at rest. It 
is very probable that the targ? policy was carried too far. Ken- 
tucky isa consuming State, as much so as Virginia and many 
other Southern States; and while she, admits the power and po- 
licy of giving reasonable protection to American industry, she 
will be among the last to support, knowingly, any policy tend- 
ing to sacrifice the interest of the South to advance or aggran- 
dize any other portion of the Union, He would, however, take 
leave to remark, that he believed at no distant day Virginia 
and Kentucky will rival the Eastern S:ates in many: branches 
of manufactures. These Siaies abound in coal, water power, 
and minerals, witha temperate climate; and it has heen said of 
Kentucky that she contains the richest mineral wealth.in the 
United States. Regions there, hardly inhabited now and consi- 
dered of tittle value, will ultimately be filled with towns, vil- 
lages, and an industrious and thuving population. 

Jn connection with these vexed and exciting questions ofaho- 
lition, tariff, annexation of Texas, we too often hear of disunion, 
&c. and I must coufess, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope) that T 
regret to hear language of this sort from the distinguished gen- 
tleman irom. Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) when speaking of 
Texas. When contending for freedom and independence with 
Great Britain, our brethren of the North did not object to an as- 
sociation with the South on the ground of domestic slavery. 
Kentucky isa central State, and a farming or planting State; a 
great consumer of foreign and American“ manufactures. We, 
the people of Kentucky, although, from habit, education, per- 
sonal and commercial intercourse, partial to our Southern 
brethren, are not blind to the valne and importance of our po- 
litical association with the Eastern States. We consider them 
the right arm ef our national strength asa maritime power. For 
intelligence, hardy enterprise, and skill in commerce and navi- 
gation, they are not surpassed, if equalled, by any nation of an- 
cient or modern times. By the union of free and slave States, 
by their joint counsels and arms, our Jibertios and independence 

ere achieved; and let not the trashy effusions of fanatics, or the 
visionary speculations of enthusiasts, disturb our tranguillity or 
weaken those tiesby which these States have been so tong vni- 
ted. If we continue (said Mr. P.)a united people, this nation 
will, at no distant period, by their justice and power, exercise 
more influence and controlover the affairs of nations than an- 
cient Rome when mistress of. the world, or Great-Britain when 
she asserted the empire of the seas. He begged pardon of the 
committee for digressing so far from the question under consi- 
deration, and had only to assure them that he wasted off by a 
solicitude to divert their attention from subjects which had been, 
as he thought, rather strangely brought into “discussion, and 
to bring the minds of alt to a deep and solemn consideration 
of the existing crisis; for sufficient for the time is the evil 
thereof, ee 

The bill under consideration provides not only for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, but the establishment of a number of Sub- 
Treasuries, to be located in different places in the United States 
where the revenue and proceeds of the public lands are col- 
locted, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to ap 
point agents to inspect the books and accounts of these Sub 
Treasuries, and report tokim. Those charged with the coliec- 
tion and preservation of the money drawn from the pockets of 
the people, with the agent to inspect, &c. are to be appointed by 
the Executive, removable at his pleasure, and in all respects 
subjectto hiscontral. Itis in substance a bill to unite the purse 
and sword of this Government in the bands of the President, ia 
dsrogation ofa fundamental principie ofour free Constitution, 
and the title of it should be, (said Mr. Pope,) a billto.consum- 

mate the overthrow of that equilibrium and division of power 
which the wise founders of this Republic intended to establish 
to secure American liberty. k , 
The maxim thata division of power among different depart- 
ments or bedics of magistracy, was necessary to secure liberty, 
seems to have been better understood and- practically applied 
by the statesmen of modern times than i remote ages. This 
maxim has been incorporated into all the American Constitu- 
tons, and pervades every ramification of this confederated Re- 
public. Such a división of power as will prevent undue accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of one department or body of 
magistracy, was deemed by our ancestors essential to the secu- 
rity ofthe public liberty. This great principle formsa vita] fea- 
ture in the political law of modern Europe, whereit is heid that 
every power ought to be restraincd within such limits as will 
ensure the independence of neighboring States; and hence the 
numerous wars to maintain the balance of power. ` 


Our Constitutions divide the powers of Government into se- 


veral departments or bodies af magistracy, and these pow 
are again divided between State and federal bodies of mag's 
tracy. To the levislative department it belongs to impose taxes 


< upon the people; and I put the question (said Mr, Pope) to the 


. considerable time in their hands before it can be paid out. 


grave and candid consideration of this committee, whether it 
properly belongs to the Legislature or the Executive anthority 


` a create or select the agent to keep and guard the money of the 


people, until drawn out in conformity to appropriations mage 
by law? Is the Executive or Legislature the keeper and fuar- 
dian of the public measure? In practice, the first Bank of the 
United States was the chief agent in taking care of the public 
money, and the last bank was made the agent by legislative au- 
thority; and that both were safe and responsible agents, isas- 
certained by the fact that no loss was ever sustained while they 
had the care of it; whereas we know that numerous defalca- 
tions and frauds and ‘peculations have been committed by col- 
lectors, receivers, and others charged withthe care of the pub- 
lic revenue. - Large sums confided to individuals furnish temp- 
tations too strong for poor weak human nature. Treasurers in 
Virginia and Kentucky, of the fairest character for purity and 
honor, afford strong proofs of the danger of confiding large sums 
of money to the care of individuals; and both States have di- 
rected the public money to be placed in sound and responsible 
banks, When it is deposited ma bank, to the credit of the 


Government, the wholé corporation is resporsible.. The capi- | 


tal- of thirty five millions of dollars of the late Bank of the 
United Siates was bound for the money placed in its vaults 

I willnot, said Mr. Pope, detain the committee by any calcu- 
lation of the additional expense, or Executive patronage of this 
new scheme of Sub-Treasuries, because itis liable to oiher ob- 
jeciions of much more magnitude. To what responsibility, 
Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,) do you look forthe security 
ofthe public revenue? Do you rely on the bondsand securities 
provided for in this bill? Remember, (said he,) that there will 
be coltected in the city of New York alone, from twelve to fif- 
teen millions; and that in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans, from three to five 
millions on an average will be received by the collectors at 
each port; anla large amount of this money must remain fora 
Tn 
the whole of these Sub-Treasuriss, there will generally be on 
hand from five to ten millions of dollars. Now, sir, what indi- 
vidual and securities can be good and responsible-for millions? 
Sir, you have no security for the safety of the public funds, but 
in the honor and integrity of the officers charged with the care 
of them. = te 

I have, Mr. Chairman, other fears and objections in relation 
to this measure. The Officers to have charge of your money 
will be the creatures of the Executive, holding their offices at 
his pleasure, and responsible directly to him. We all know 
(said Mr: Pops) that money has become a powerful agent in 
our political contests, and especially in thé large cities. Let me 
supp*se a violent party contest for the Presidential office, and 
the man under whom these treasurers hold their office a candi- 
date; can you believe that they will resist the appeals of the 
friends of power, to use the public money to ensure the elec- 
tion of their favorite candidate? I cannot (said Mr. Pope) think 
of a scheme more likely to be fatal to the purity ef our institu. 
tions, and the public liberty, than the one on your tahle. I 
deem it, said he, a most sacred duty of the representatives of 
the people to place the money drawn by their authority from 
their constituents in safe hands, and not where it will be in 
danger of being wasted and plundered. The guardianship and 
care of the public treasure belongs to Congress, and not to the 
Executive. Acting upon this principle, and in accordance with 
the genins of our free institutions, the people of Kentucky, in 
convention, provided that the Treasurer of the State, who was, 
to be charged with the care of the public money, should be 
elected by the Legislature, while the appointment of all other 
officers was confided to the Governor and Senate. 

This measure seems designed to substitute an exclusive me- 


_ tallic currency for the specie and paper currency, that is, paper 


convertible intospecie, to whi:h the people have been accus- 
tomed for half a century. During forty years out of forty-eight 
of ear political existence uader the present Constiunion, we 
have hada currency consisting chiefly of silver money and 
bank money, that is, bank noes convertible into specie; for 
such paper has been considered and called money from the 
commencement of the banking system ñh: Europe. That notes 
at all times convertible into specie. such asissued by the banks 
of the United States, have been deemed by the people money, 
and paid and received as such by all classes in this nation, isa 
fact of universal notoriety. And why we should, after this 
long practice and experience, revolutionize our whole mone- 
tary system, and run counter to the fixed habits and prejudices 
of the people, I am (said Mr. P.) utterly ata loss to imagine. 
Are genilemen prepared to injure the best interests of the peo- 
ple and endanger our. domestic tranquillity merely to preserve 
their consistency in error? Would it not be more wise, man- 
ly, and patriotic, regardless of all party considerationsand past 
opinions, to srcrifice party opinions and a selfish policy on. the 


“altar of their conntry’s good? Let us, said he, now Jook at our 


condition. According to the last estimates with which we have 
heen furnished, there isnow in the United States from sixty to 
eighty millions of gold and silver, twice as much as we ever 
had before, with double the number of banks we had five years 
ago. ant ourwhole land abounding with the fines: crops ever 
before witnessed: and yet, strange to tell, owing to the insta- 
bility inthe public councils, and a disordered. currency, confi- 
dence and credit are destroyed, and distrust and painful anxiety 
pervade this great community. The commereial action of the 
nation is. to a great exient, suspended ; a large number of our 
vessels and steamboats are laid up and idle; and a Jarge por- 
tian of the laboring classes thrown out of employment. 

The wisest statesmen and purest patriots of this nation have 
abandoned long-established opinions and prejudices in obedience 
to the voice of experience'and the exigencies of their country. 
and why cannot we do likewise to redeem this people from the 
embarrassmients, dangers, and difficulties which surronnd 
them? In this and Government of experiment, we ought 
not, said he, to be surprised at change of opinion in the wisest 
men. The most enlightened statesmen ever selected to preside 
over the affairs of nations have been often mistaken: they bave 
only seen through a glass darkly the consequences of their 
measures. God has given to the mental vision of mortals but 
an imperfect and limited view of the future. I must here be 
permitted (said Mr. Pope) to repeat the yemarks of Mr. Giles. 
of Vireinia, a most distinguished parliamentary debater on the 
floor of the Senate, when charged with inconsistency. In his 
defence, he observed that he should have lived to jittie purpose, 
if he had not Jearnt hy experience to correct his errors; but, 
said he. I have-anuther very sufficient answer to give to the 
charge—tam consistent in this, said Mr. Gi'es, tha: Te ley 
it my ducy, at al) times, to my country. to do what fs he t for tbat 
country under the circumstances in which Tam placed. Ina 
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review (said Mr. Pope) of our politica! history for the last forty 
Years, it will be found that there have ‘heen frequent‘dnd #féat 
changes of opinion on the most importantsubjeci. © A tóne time 
the great bady of the peoplé of the South and West were oppos- 
ed toa navy; but expertence has conected their error: Many’ 
of the most distinguished men have changed their opinións on 
the question of a national bank-—Mr. Madison and Mr Monroe 
among others. Thirty years ago the people of the Eastetu 
States were rather opposed to the manufacturing policy, the 
South and West for it; and now the Fast fer it, and the South 
and West, ora great. portion of them, agains: it. i : 

Let experience, said Mr. Pope, the best ofall teachers, legin 
us to act wisely, ‘in relation to tue e ng crisis in onr public 
affairs. Let us.reason together with frankness, andin a spirit ot 
Patriotism, and with bosoms animated with no other fecling than 
the. public good, apply such remedies to the disorders in the 
currency which experience has ‘proved to be efficacious, and 
restore once more a healthy action to the body politic. Let us, 
said Mr. Pope, have no more new, untried nostrums. The bro- 
kers and shaversare now reaping:a rich harvest from this ruin- 
ous condition of the currency, and the loss must ultimately fail 
on the laboring and industrious classes of the community. The 
vacillating anl unstable policy of the Government has shaken 
the confidence of moneyed men, who are now hoarding their 
treasures, because they are unable to calculate the results and 
consequences of the present state of things, afraid to lend or in- 


yest their money. - 


-carry on wars of ambition and conquest. 


“more commerce than with any others. 


Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. Pope,) the farmers of the 
West, when they sell theirsteck or other products of their in- 
dustry, want that sound, good currency to which they have been 
accustomed; and when they sent agents here to correct exist- 
ing evils, they did not expect them to provide good money for 
themseives only, but for their masters—the great body of the 
people. ‘his bill provides that no money shall be received for 
land, or at the custem-houses, but gold and silver. Twenty or 
thirty millions of gold and silver are to be drawn from the ante- 
rior every year into the jand offices, and to the large cities on 
the seabord, where it is. to remain until paid out to the public 
offivers—-to the navy, army, and for’the public works; and T 
fear it will be slow in its mareh back to the Interior States, where 
there will be little or no public expenditures, How the State 
banks can resuine specie payments, or maintain specie pay- 
ments under this operation, I must leave, said Mr. Pope, to 
beter judges to decide. From five to ten millions must be 
generally locked up in the Government vaults, and withdrawn 
from circulation. To reconcile us to this experiment, we 
are told that we are to have a hard money constitutional 
currency. I will, not, said Mr. Pope, by exploding paper mo- 
ney convertible into spacie, and establishing an exclusive me- 
tallic medium, carry this nation back to a rude and half civil- 
ized age, belure commerce, enterprise, and navigation had 
cnlightened and civilized the, nations; but will coment myself 
with the facis and examples furnished by the most enlightened 
and powerful people of modern times, as the basis of my opi 
nion and. reasoning on this question. On a territory of no 
greater extent than Delaware or Rhode Island, or the city of 
New York or Philadelphia, a hard money medium would be 
practicable, aud a paper medium could be dispensed with. It 
can only suit a small territory, where the population is dense, 
where it can be removed from place to place without much 
expense or hazard: but in this extensive country it must be 
evident, on a moment’s reflection, that Convenience and neces- 
sity require a paper representative of specie. Every traveller 
through this vast territory, with a moderate amount of the pre- 
cious metals, would be exposed to hazard; the weight of his 
trunk or saddlebags would give notice, at every inn. at which 
he stopped, of the amountof his treasure; and when large sums 
are to be transported to distant places, the peril and expense 
would be increased. X 

Iwill non sad Mr. Pope, by my vote, authorize the President 
of this free people to imitate the example of kings and empe- 
rors à few centuries past, who hoarded up at the capital all the 
gold and silver they could extort or filch from their subjeats, to 
Neither my pursuits 
nor reflections have led me to explore, with the eye of apro- 
found financier, the monetary systems of the commercial world 
in all their ramifications and effects; but [believe I may venture 
to say that neither this nor any other people can long have more 
than their fair proportion of the gold and silver of the commer. 
cial nations. Tf we should be abieto obtain an excess, so as to 
produce a pressure in other countries, that excess would soon 
leave us and return to places where it would be wanted; nor 
can bolts, or bars, or vaults, embargoes, prohibitions, pains, 
or penaltics, arrest the current established by the laws of trade, 
which no power, the most despotic, had ever heen able to con- 
trol. The currency of Great Britain and France consisted of 
gold chiefly, and paper, with this difference, that in Great Bri- 
tain the proportion of paper, in the form of bank notes to fold, 
was greater than in France- With these countries we have 
Our currency has ge- 
neraily consisted of silver chiefly, and paper in the form of bank 
notes, with a greater proportion of paper than in either Great 
Britain or France; and the specie must flow from those coun- 


tries to this, and from this back, according to the laws of trade, 


rezardless of any laws dr regulations of either. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, in exploring the causes of our 
present difficuliies, T shall notgo back to the removal of the 
deposites, but content myself with the recital of a few extracts 
in relation to thissubject. There isno doubt that the extensive 
and extravagant speculations in the public lands, diverting 
twenty or thirty or forty millions of dollars from the ordinary 
channels of trade and business, may have had some influence 
The unusual importations of gold from England and France may 
have produced.a_ pressure for specie there, which, reacting on 
this country, produced a rapid return of it, and forced the banks, 
for self-preservation, to suspend specie paymen In this con- 
flict and pressure in both countries, cotton fell, merchants 
failed, and a shock was given to confidence, credit, and busi- 
ness; and owing to the fall of cotton, with other causes, a large 
balance was created against usin favor of Europe. In this state 
of things,{said Mr. Pope, the Government, instead of denouncing 
the State banks, and threatening to crush them, by destroying 
their credit and issuing commissions of bankruptcy, should, on 
account of the people, if not the banks, have exerted all their 
power and influence to sustain their credit and confidence in 
them aad their paper, the only currency among the people, 

The effort made to carry. into effect, at this moment, the 
hard money policy, and cast of the State banks, is calculated 
to have the most disastrous consequences on the community, by 
encouraging creditors to refuse to take the local currencies for 


their debte; to reduce the value of property, and unjualy 
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c ange the relation of creditors and debtors. The Legislatures of 
the States may be driven to stop execution, unless the creditors 
will take paper, ashas beendone by Virginia at her last session, 
Mr. Chaisman, we do not realize tie dangerous consequences to 
result from the disordered condition of the money system. 
Derangement of the currency, Joss of confidence and credit, is 
the hinge upon which many revolutions have turned -in civi- 
lized countries. Jt is. well known that the derangement of the 
finances, and destruction of public and private credit, was the 
immediate cause of that revolution in France which deiuged 
that country with blood. At aù early day an insurrection oc- 
curred in the State of Massachusetts; and in my own State, not 
more than ten or twelve years ago after we had created nume- 
rous banks, the creditors and debtors had a most angry conflict; 
and. after relief laws, judge-breaking, and a temporary war 
upon our judiciary, thé people of that Siaie were brought to 
the verge of civil war. On no condition of the State ought we 
to look with more deep concern than a disordered: tate of the 
monetary system. There are no duties of more paramount 
obligation on the Congress of the United States, than to exercise 
all the powers granted them by the Constituiion, to. restore 
a sound and healthy action to that currency which regulates 
the transactions of the people. To preserve union, establish 
justice, and ensure domestic tranquillity, are among the leading 
objects of the Federal compact. ae 
Mr. Chairman, said. Mr. Pope, another unmeaning and com- 
pilex notion is to be presented to the nation to reconcile them 
to this new and dangerous project. They are to be amused 
with the cant phrase, that Government ought to be divorced 
from the banks, and the people, who have based all their trans- 
actions on the local banks and the currency furnished by them, 
are to be abandoned to shift far themselves, under the denun- 
ciation and slanders of the Government—that same Guvern: 
ment that brought many of these banks into existence, and 
assured the people they were to be confided in, and that they 
woold furnish a better currency, and do the business of ex- 
change on better terms, or as good, and more extensively, than 
the Bank of the United Statesever had. And this langnage was 
hold by the Administration up to the 4th of March last, when 
the late President, in his farewell addresa, only about eight 
weeks before the banks all suspended specie payments, from 
causes to which I have briefly adverted, announced to the 
nation that all was well in regard to our banks and currency. 
Ir those placed by the people of this country at the head of 
public affairs, for their supposed wisdom and patriotism, could 
not foresee the fatal catastrophe which was to occur in so 
short a time, how can they criminate with such wanton-and 
unfeeling cruelty the conduct of the banks which had followed 
their counsels? For, sir, I have now before me the letter of 


Secretary Taney to the deposite banks, afier the removal of 
the deposives, in which he exhorts the State banks to expand 
their issues, and to be liberal in their accommodations to the 
community No sooner, however, (said Mr. Pope,) had the 
rhock bean felt by the banks, and their doors closed, than the 
trienda of the Administration became alarmed lest censure 
and reproach should fall on the Aministration, and * Jet slip 
the ilogs of war”? on the banks, in order to make them the 
pp to bear off the sing and blunders of the Adminis. 
tration. 

Sir, (said Mr. Pope,).how many of the deposite banks are in- 
solvent, and how much is the Goverhment likely to lese by 
thew? Tshould like to have a candid answer to this question. 
lam sure (said ho)that I have not been informed. If any are 
likely to prove insolvent, they ought to be designated. On the 
eonirary, we are informed Dy the Secretary that the public 
money plie dia them will be ultimately safe. Their whole 
erime, then, consists in having expanded their issues in con 
famiy to the mitice Of the Sceretary of the Treasury, and the 
approbation of the Governmens, and, under an unexpected re-. 
vulston in trade, and a pressure for apecle which the wisest 
Men AMMI ne did not foresee, suspen led specie payments. In 

hour of ditioulty and alarm. Mr, Po said he would ask of 

‘candid man whether the Government, after having na- 
q these banks and their paper, were not bound in 
>to Uieie bank friends and the people to put forth 
abeng and constitutional power to aid and sus- 
tain their credit and ihe confidence of the community in 
ther paper. 

“Mer. Pope sah he had not much sympathy for those banks 
which accepted the deposites at the time of their removal from 
the United Brates Bank. because they had been hired and se- 
dowel to enibark their influence in a crusade against the nation- 

t banak, which they Wil fica, and ouzht to have known long 

ea as the bert rogitatos otour Paper system, and the: great 
conservator atthe soun state banks of the nation, From the 
cobimencedent of the Coveruanent, the national bank and 
State bangs hal divod ia harmoney, and worked together for 
the goo tan y ity of this rising nation, By their joint ef- 
forts spurious and fictitious banks bad been kept under, and, 
during the existence of a national and good Siate banka, 
the people had been secure against a vicious national or local 
currency. 

Mr. Chairman, if Twas as jealons of men in power as a poli- 
tical man ought to be in this free Government, F should incline 


to buieve that the plan has been tong and deeply laid to destroy 


ti present banking system of the nation, nation] and local, for 
HIe Purpose of rearing up on its ruins a great Government 
wank, to be wiclded by those in power; yes, sir, to concentrate 
in the hands of the Executive not only the sword, but the great 
money power of this nation. The first bank to be destroyed 
was that of the United States; anil, that accomplished, the 
vext to be sacrified were State banks; and it might have been 
apposed, from what occurred in 18t4and 1815, that they would 
Fill an easy prey from similar causes; and then a Government 
bank would seem to be a necessary result of the destruction of 
all others; for, sir, it has never been imagined. by the en- 
Kahtened men of this country that the fiscal and commercial 
business of the United States could be carried on over our ex- 
tended territory by an exclusive metallic medium: Until lately, 
T was utterly at a loss to conjecture the motive which induced 
the friends of the Administration to oppose, with exch zeal and 
violence of denunciation, the char er of the late Bank of the 


United States by the State of Pennsylvania; and what is most | 


extraordinary is, that a distinguished citizen of Pennsylvania, 
now ona forsign:mision, should have so lately advocated; in 
the public prints, the revolutionary course of anuulling, in a 
convention, the solemn charters granted by that State. The 
bank had ceased to exist as a national institution ; and why 
there should have been such hostility to its incorporation by 
the State of Pennsylvania I could not divine, until this Sub- 
‘Treasury scheme was anyounced in the late Message of the 
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J: is possible that it was apprehended that a State 
uch megniitte, under Siate authority, might present 
some ob-tacie to the great destroyer of banks, and embarrass 
the scheme under consideration, designed, if I am not greatly 
deceived, to lay the foundation ofa great Treasury bank. 

1n looking at the past and present course of things, I am Jed 
back (said Mr. Pope) t the discussions in the Virginia conven 
tion of this Consiitution, between Patrick Henry, the first orator 
of ancient or modera times, and one. that looked through the 
deeds of men, and the late Mr. Madison, among the most virtu- 
ous and enlightened s:atesmen in America. Mr, Madison could 
not believe that any President wuld remove a good officer 
without reasonable cause, and supposed that the powers of Go- 
vernment were so arranged and divided that there could be no 
undue or dangerous accumulation in any department. Mr. 
Henry, with prophetic vision, at the same time that he bestow- 
ed a merited eulogium on the virtues and intelligence of Mr. 
Madison, said in emphatic terms that, unfortunately for himself, 
and unfortunately for his country, he had been bred up in the 
dark closets of sindy, aud knew nothing of mankind, Sir, said 
Mr. Henry, whatever others may think, however they may ad- 
mire this Constitution, to me it has an awful squinting towards 
monarchy. Mr. Henry had studied human nature thoroughly, 
and explored, with an eye of a wary statesman, all the secret 
springs of human actions, and foresaw, or thought he foresaw, 
a strong tendency in this Government to concentrate tos much 
strength in the Executive head, and predicted that at no distant 
day he would be more absolute in fact, if not in form, than 
any monarch. on the British throne since the revolution of 
1688. Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Pope,y from what I have ob- 
served within a few years past, I fear Mr. Henry’s predictions 
will be fulfilled, unless every man who thinks this free system 
is worth preserving will stand forth -ang contribute his mite to 
check Uns tendency to prostrate all other departments at the 
feet of the Executive. 

I know, said Mr, Pope, that many gentlemen calculate that 
this cant-phrase of divorce Government from banks is to carry 
them triumphantly through the pending struggle; but if they 
monnt this petty, poor hobby, they will soon find themselves 
cast into insignificance. They rely tuo much onthe credulity 
of the people, and underrate their intelligence In prosperous 
times, When they feel, said Mr. Pope, no distress or suffering 
from the measures of the Administration, they cannot be easi- 
ly roused to resist errer; but in times like the present, gentle: 
men may be assured that the whole intellect and energy of the 
people wil! be brought into action to vindicate theirrights and 
interests. 

The respect I have, said Mr. Pope, for many gentlemen who 
ta‘k abeut a divorce of the Government from all banks induces 
me to examine more gravely than might seem to be necessary 
or proper, the nature and character of this divorce. The par- 
tics to be divorced arè the Government on the one part andthe 
banks, and { would add, said Mr. Pope, the people, on the other 
part. Now sir, what isthe Gavernment, the party on: the “first 
part? Was, Me. Chairman, if Lunderstaad the matier, the States 
and people acting here in all the departments by agents; this is 
a Goverument of the people and States, who are at. present 
acting by selected agents, in one branch, the States acting by 
agents selected by them in their corporate capacity. Now, sit, 
what are the banks of the States but money corporations, create: 
by the Siates, furnishing bank money or currency for the peo- 
ple of the States, and solemmly made by this Government mo- 
ney agents of the United States, and furnishing with the sanc- 
tion of this Government, bank money for the Government and 
people of the United States? The stock of some banks is 
owned exclusively by the States; in some.the stock is owned in 
part by the States, and in. part by the people; in others the 
whole is owned entirely by citizens. This divorce, then, if I 
con, said Mr. Pope, comprebend the trne character of it, is a 
separation of the States, banks, and people, from the States, 
banks, and people. There is something so obscure and prepos- 
terous in the proposition advanced, that the Governmest-of the 
nation ought to sever itself from the States.and people, and 
leave the people to struggle with a ruinous currency without 
an eflort to correct the evil, that I am at a loss for an argu: 
ment to combat such an incoinprehensible, idle phantom. Am 
Ito understand gentlemen, said Mr. Pope, that the existing cur- 
rencies in the nation, practically the money of the people, 
long the standard and measure of value among them, the basis 
ofall their contracts and transactions, is to be leftin chaotic disor- 
der and confusion, without an effort on our part to apply a 
corrective, and that we, the agents of the people. are merely 
to provide good money for ourselves and public officers—that 
we, a select few only, are to be taken care of? 

Mr. Chairman, let. us reflect, said. Mr. P; like faithful re- 
presentatives and guartians of the public prosperity and hap- 
piness, and act effectively in obedience to the dictates of duty 
and patriotism. Fetus exert all the powers granted by the 
Constitution to redeem our country from the evils and’ dan 
gers which surround it It is"proper to examine, said Mr. P. 
the powers of this Goverument in relation to commerce, and 
money or currency: By the Constitution, power is expressly 
granted ta Congress to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and to tix a uniform standard of weightsand measures. 
To Congress power is expressly granted to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and “between the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes. That money and currency is intimately as- 
sociated with commerce, and has been so inall timesand in 


Presi lent. 


all well-r gniated commercial nations. I need not, said Mr. P. 


adduce facis or arguments to prove. Maney and currency have 
ever been considered the Hfe and soul of commerce: in the 
language of Mr. Hume, it is the oil which renders the 
wheels of trade smooth and easy, and he considers the 
thorough concoction and circalation of money through a State 
ofmuch importance. 

The people of the United States, in Convention asseinbied, 
were deeply 1mpresse | with the necessity of granting to Con- 
gress full power over the subjects of commence, external, and 
Internal, and currency; and to make their intention more mani- 
fest, they denied to the States the power of coining money or 
emitting billsof credit. The evil which had been experienced 
from the power vf the States to coin money or emit bills of 
credit, and the danger and inconvenience of permitting the 
States to regulate commerce with foreign nations, or with each 
other, induced the Convention to vest Congress with Plenary 
and exclusive sovereignty over these subjects; and I putit to 
gentlemen, said Mr. P. to answer whether the powers and du- 
ties of this Government in relation to currency and commerce 
are not as ample and imperative under the limitationso* the 
Constitution, as can be imposed on any other Government. The 
States and people ofthe Stateshave not reserved any control or 


tect the greatsprings of the public prosperity. 


severeignty over these subjects, but have surrendered them to 
Congress. ; 

The people of these States, by their relation to this Govern- 
ment, are bound, by their money and their arms, to stand by 
and support it in gocd and evil times, and have aright to de. 
mand the exercise of all the power and means within the sphere 
oftheir authority, to give them a.good currency, a fair mea- 
sure of value to insure a just relation between creditor and debt- 
or, and preserve a healthy action in the external and internal 
commerce of the country. Nor-can the Government refuse 
or neglect to perform these dutiés to the extent of their power 
and means, without a criminal violation of their highest duties 
and obligations. If those placed in authority are too elevated 
to fee] for the distresses of the people, or nor wise enough to 
perceive the remedies necessary and proper to cure existing 
disorders; are so tight laced with commitment and consisten- 
Cies as to be unable to act the part demanded by the exigencies 
ofthe times and the voice ofa disturbed nation; let. them retire 
from the post assigned them, and give place to wiser and better 
men, who have not sought the post of honor at the expense of 
principle and the public good; will not be committed against 
measures essential to maintain credit and coufidenee, and pro- 
How different 
is the language held by the Administration of public affairs in 
this country, said Mr. P. from that held by the Administration 
of Great Britain and the Whigs of that country. ` Inthe year 
1793, when the people of that country were overwhelmed with 
difficulties and embarrassments, and the commercial credit was 
in danger, the Government stepped forward witha kind and 
aiding hand, and arrested the ruin and desolation which seemed 
to be impending. . 

In 1797, when the Rank of England suspended specie payment, 
anda panic seized the nation, the prime minister of England; 
instead of denouncing the bank, and ordering a commission of 
bankruptcy against her, had a committee raised to examine her 
affairs, who reported, after a full examination of the affairs of 
the bank, that the means were ample to meet her engagements, 
and that she was sound and solvent; that the suspension was 
forced on the bank by the circumstances which surrounded the 
country, and the dangers which menaced it. 

If, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. P. this Government had taken 
the same course, had an investigation made into the condition of 
our banks, and a report of the same character, so far as merited, 
mae to the nation, withassurance that the Government would 
aid them with its credit and countenance to resume specie pay- 
ments, they would have maintained with the people confidence 
in cur jnstitutions, so important in this hour of alarm and dis- 
trust; and if the President, in his Message, instead of denouncing 
a national bank, had declared, like President Madison, that the 
State bank experiment would not answer without a national 
bank, and recommended the measure to the consideration of 
Congress; if he had hurled from him the hobby by which he 
rode into power; and dismounted his followers, and admitted his 
error with that magnanimity which becomesthe Chief Magis- 
trate ofa nation. he would have gained a crown of public appro- 
bation worth all the Treasury note bills and Sub-Treasury 
schemes which his ingenuity can invent in the four years for 
which he was elected. In confirmation of the opinion I have 
advanced, said Mr. Pope, of the duty of this Goveamment to 
give the people a good currency, and guard against a ruinous 
and unstable one, let me call your attention to the sentiments 
expressed by the Whigs of England, such as Charles Fox, She- 
ridan and others, whose lives were devoted to sustain the rights 
of the people against the usurpatians of the crown. 7 

In a protest entered on the journals of the House of Lords in 
the year 1797, during the war between Bngland and France, 
they hold and maintain the following language and opinions, 
The whigs insist, in that protest, that “the advisers of the 
Crown are responsible for the condition of the State; respon- 
sible for its internal peace and general good Government; for 
the protection of its commerce, its credit, and the various sour. 
ces of its prosperity and wealth.” And Mr. Chairman, (said 
Mr. P.) Lconcur with Fox, Sheridan, and other whigs of Eng- 
land, whose lives were devoted to the maintenance of the pow- 
ers and privileges of Parliament against the encroachments 
and usurpations of the Crown, that those charged with the ad- 
ministration of this or any other Government, are responsible 
for the condition of the State, and for the protection of its com- 
merce and credit, and that no Administration can evade that re- 
sponsibility with honor or a regard to public duty. According 
to the express provisions of our Constitution, and the funda- 
mental law inherent in every political association, these placed 
in authority are under the most imperious and ¢acred obliga- 
sions to perform the duties to which he had adverted. It is 
true, (said Mr. P.) that, technically and strictly speaking, noth. 
ing but gold and silver can be forced on a creditor; but we 
know also that, in practice, whatever medium may by law or 
general consent be generally received in exchange for property 
or commodities, and in payment of debts, is, and must be, the 
circulating medium and currency of such country, and will 
regulate the performance of contracts, 1f another medium be 
not specially provided for; and hence the necessity imposed on 
the sovereign power to guard against the depreciation and flue- 
tuations of currency, whatever it may be, to secure society 
against violent struggles between debtor and creditor, the ne 
cessary cons quence of a spurious, uncertain standard of value. 
For forty years out of forty-eight of our national existence, our 
Government, by the use of national banks, has secured the 
country against these evils. It seems to be fashionable new, 
said Mr. P. to denounce the banking and credit system, ‘and 
extol the hard money plan. The policy and expediency: of. 
banks he did not consider, at this day, a debatable question. 
They are liable, like all other gocd institutions, to abnses: but 
the system here, while we had a national bank, said Mr. P. at- 
tained as much perfection asin any other country where they 
had been used. Banks have been introduced in the most en- 
lightened countries of Europe, the offspring of commerce and 
wealth in commercial nations. The experience of ages has es- 
tablished their utility, and it would he strange for us, at this 
day, torun counter to the long usage and testimony of the 
whole commercial world. We have had them in this countr 
said Mr. P. for more than half a century. Few men are wil- 
ling to keep in their private coffers a large amount.of money ; 
the fact isdifficult to conceal from those about them. A man 
cannot be always at home to guard his treasure, and is exposed 
to robbery and murder; hence men are generally disposed to 


. deposite their finds on hand in some place of safety, and hanks 


of goad and solvent character, and having general confidence, 
are selected by prudent men to take care of them: and these 
deposites, said Mr. P. are of great advantage to.the publie, be- 
cause the money of the country, instead of being hoarded, is 
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secured by the owners from fire and robbery, and placed in 
good banks, and put in circulaticn by the banks, to aid the en- 
terprise, industry, and business of the people. But to secure 
these advantages, and augment‘in this way the active capital 
of the community, it is necessary that the banks should be 
sound, and have the firm confidence of the people. 

Banks, in their origin in Europe, were places of deposite and 
of inspection for money, to prevent clipping or debasing the 
coin. The checks of the depositors passed from hand to hand 
as money, and being convertible at all times into specie, this 
species of transfer was called bank money; so the notes of the 
Bank of England and of the Bank of the United States, while 
convertible Into specie, may be properly denominated bank 
money. To give to paper, in the form of bank notes, the cha- 
racter of money, it is necessary so to organize and regulate our 
banking system as to secure to the holder of a note the power 
of converting it into gold and silver at all ‘times; and this we 
have never been able to do uniformly; but by the agency of a 
national institution. The banking and paper credit of ‘Great 
Britain has been carried to a greater extent than that of any 
nation in Hurope; and under its operation and influence she 
has become the first commercial and naval Power in the world. 
When Bonaparte, (said Mr. Pope,) was preparing to invade 
England with a million of soldiers, the timid part of the nation’ 
became alarmed, and made a rum upon the bank, in order to 
prepare for flight from the kingdom in the event of Bonaparto’s 
success; and this, with other causes, forced a suspension of 
specie payments; and yet England, with this suspension, main- 
tained a war against nearly all Europe for more than twenty 
years—triumphed over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain in two decisive victories, at Trafalgar and the Nile, and 
carried her power and domination to regions where the Ro- 
man eagles never flew when mistress of the world; and there 
would seem to be no limit to her domination, but for the rising 
greatness of this Republic. amet 

It was, said Mr. Pope, the Anglo-Saxon spirit of this peo- 
ple that gave us independence; and this nation, if united, will 
at no distant period, rival Great Britain in commerce, ant 
check her supreme dominion dn the ocean. f 

What, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, has been the effect of 
the hanking system and paper credit in this country? It com- 
menced more than fifty years-ago, has expanded with the 
growth of the nation, and, in less than half a century, under 
onr present Constitution, we have risen from a small bezinning 
to be the second commercial nation in the civilized world. 
Our navigation has increased; our country has improved, with 
astonishing rapidity, in wealth and internal improvements of 
every kind; our population has expanded to the far West, 
where the wilderness has been made to blossom like the rose, 
under the operation. and influence of this banking system so 
much denounced of late. we : 

Banks are useful, not only in aiding the general operations of 
commerce, but they place the poor and wealthy ou more equal 
ground. Young men of enterprise, industry, and good habits, 
can generally, with the aid of :fiiends, obtain,Joang, on mode- 
rate Interest, to embark. in trade and business; and thousands, 
said Mr. Pope, of enterprising fours men without capital, 
with a little credit, have risen from poverty to opulence, F 
know, too, said he, that the branches of the United States Bank 
established in Kentucky, afterall other banks were wound up 
there, diffused their loans and accommodations to the people 
of my State as fairly and usefully, and, indeed, more so than 
‘other bank ever did, and without interfering in ‘our party con- 
tests. I believe, said Mr. Pope, no institutions were ever less 
liable to such an imputation. 


Mr. Chairman, I have now to say to my friends from Virgi- 
nia, who oppose this bill, and insist that the State banks shail be 
continued as depositories of the public moncy, that while 1 do 
not believe that this Governinent ought to depend on the agency 
of banks under State authority, I will vote with them to make 
general and special deposites in those banks in preference to 
the bill under debate; and I hope, said Mr. Pope, if the amend- 
ment proposed in favorof State banks should be rejected, that 
my friends from Virginia will unite with me fora Bank of the 
United States. They will answer me, probably, said Mr. Pope, 
that they cannot do this, because it is forbidden. by the constitu 
tional doctrines of Virginia, which, he must confess, he had 
never. been able to understand, although born in Virginia, often 


i 


an actor on the political theatre, and a supporter of three Vir. - 


ginia Presidents—Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. If, said 
Mr. Pope, these distinguished men are to be considered the 
elders of the Virginia political church, with the addition of the 
late Mr. Crawford, born iu Virginia, and supported for the 
Presidency by that State, we shall be still more at a loss to un- 
derstand what is meant by the Virginia doctrines; and we shall 
probably find them like the doctrines of most other States—one - 
rule of faith in theory, and another in practice. ei 

It has been generally supposed that the Virginia statesmen 
ofthe Jefferson or Republican school were opposed to the ex- 
ercise of implied or constructive powers; or at least that they 
are more sirict constructionists than others; that they are 
opposed to the exercise of powers not expressly granted; and 
s0 am 1, Mr. Chairmaa. Ii there is any plain line of demarca- 
tion between the opinions of Virginia politicians and others, in 
regard to the powers of this Government, f have never been 

ble to discover it. 

It is true that parties have differed about the power to pass 
particular measures; but there is no general rule of construc- 
tion on which the statesmen of this country have differed, at 
least in practice. Those in opposition have, under every Ad. 
ministration, assailed the constitutionality of measures adopted 
by those in power; and those in power have uniformly exer- 
cised all the powers in their opinion necessary and proper to 
sustain their policy and accomplish their objects. If politi- 
cians of the Virginia school have, in practice, observed a 
more strict construction of the Constitution than others, IE have 
in vain, said Mr. Pope, looked for evidence of the fact. Mr. 
Jetferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, umtedin the purchase 
of Louisiana, asd-its incorporation into the United States, the 
constitutionality of which was controverted by the statesmen 
of the Eastern States; and the correctness of their constitu- 
tional objections was admitted by Mr. Jefferson himself; but 
he justified the act on the ground of necessity. l He considered 
the acquisition necessary, to secre to the Westa free outlet 
to the ocean, and to preserve the Union. After this, a law 
passed Congress to establish a branch of the United States Bank 
at New Orleans, which the bank had ne right to do under her 
charter; and, therefore, that act must bé- considered in the na- 
ture of an original proposition, and it received tho sanction of 
Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States; and other 
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laws were, I believe, passed during his Administration to pro- 


- tect this unconstitutional monster. 


Mr. Pope said that among the first acts for which he ever 
voted in Congress, was the embargo recommended by President 
Jefferson, in the winter of 1:07, for which there is ‘no express 
grant of power inthe Constitution, unless embraced by the 
clause authorizing Congress to pass all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into eifect the powers 
power may he implied as incidental to. the powers to declare. 
war and régulate commerce. ‘The public men ‘from the East- 
ern States, or many of ‘them, contended that, under a- power to 
regulate commerce, Congress had no power to destroy com- 
merce. The law, without limitation as to time, declared that 
no-ship. or. vessel should depart from any pert or place in the 
United States, tor any foreign country; certainly one of the 
strongest. measures ever hazarded by any Government. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, Ido not intend to be under- 
stood as questioning the constitutionality of the embargo law. 


. At an early period of this Government, I think, said Mr. Pope, 
the Virginia statesmen supported the constitutionality and ex. 


pediency of protecting and encouraging American navigation, 
by imposing discriminating duties on foreign vessels; and, until 
lately they admitted the power of Congress to pass a protecting 
tariff. In the year 1781, the continenial Congress, composed of 
the most godlike men for wisdom and élevated ;patriotism ever 
assembled under the sun, passed the first national bank, called 
the Bank of North America, ten States voting for it, of which 
Virginia was one, and three against it. After the next bank, 
first under this Constitution, had passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and been presented to President ‘Washingto.: for his sig- 
nature, in consequence of some opposition to it in Congress 
On constitutional grounds, General Washington, with that cau 

tion and prudent circumspection which characterized his course 
through life, called on his cabinet for their written opinions on 
the ‘constitutional question; and after receiving and considering 
them without reference to men or parties, (for he was above al} 
party,) with that practical wisdom and forecast for which he 
was distinguished, approved the law. Yes, sir, this father of 
his country, this Virginia President, decided that a national 
bank was constitutional. 

In 1816, Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, regardless of previous 
commitments, bowed to the voice of necessity and experience, 
and sacrificed their consistency on the altar of their country’s 
good. Virginia, said Mr. Pope, supported Mr. Crawford, a de 
cided supporter of a national bank, for the Presidency; and in 
that vote, according to the notious of the day, has declared in 
favor of a national bank. While on this subject, I will add to 
the authority of Virginia statesmen the opinions of Mr. Gallatin, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. McLean, and others might be mentioned, the 
most enlightened financiers in the country, who have, froma 
thorongh and practical knowledge of the necessity and utility 
ofsuch an institution, concurred in opinion with the distm- 
guished men to whose authority I have appealed, May Ibe 
permitted, continued Mr. Pope, to refer to the decisions of the 
Congress of 1791, 186, and 1833, as high authorities in faver of 


In the face of this high authority, the experience of forty 
years of our national existence, and admonished by the present 
disturbed condition of the country, it is given out in speeches, 
and strongly intimated by the President in his Message, that he 
will put his veto on any bill for the creation of a national bank; 
and he speaks further, said Mr. Pope, in his Message, of the per- 
severing opposition of the people of the United States to a na- 
tional bank, and seems to suppose his election a high evidence 
of public opinion on this question. The conclusion he draws 
from. the event of his election, furnishes very slender evidence 
on this point for it never has happened that any Presidential 
election has turned on any one political question. The choice 
of the people, co tinued Mr. Pope, of a President is influenced 
by vaviovs con siderations, and rarely with reference to any par- 
ticular question or principle; and, ‘besides, it ought to be recol- 
lected that the bank question had been disposed of long before 
his election, and could not have been the only ground of selec- 
tion. But, continued Mr. Pope, if they decided against a na- 
tional bank, they must have declared in favor of State banks. 
In pulling down t' e Bank of the United States, it was distii:culy 
announced to. the nation, not that bank agency would be dis- 
pensed with, but that State banks would answer the purpose 
better. The people, therefore, if they decided any thing, have 
approved the substitute presented to them by those high in 
authority, who now acknewledge that the substitute of Siate 
banks has failed; and hence it is but fair to contend that the peo- 
ple have only declared against a bank on the condition that the 
State banks would fulfiltheir expectations; and, therefore, it 
would seem to be still an open question, or the decision is in 
favor ofa national bank. If any thing has been decided, con- 
tinued Mr. Pope, it was the question between the Administra- 
tion and the late bank, onthe ground of imputed misconduct on 
their part, and not the general question ofa national bank. He 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the facts to decide on the 
merits or demerits of the Jate bank; he had thought it indiscreet 
in them to issue publications concerning the controversy with 
the Government, because it did them no service, and subjected 
them to the imputation of interferif& in the elections and poli- 
tics of the country. For this course there may have been some 
excuse on the score of self-defence. I certainly never heard of 
any charge of the kind against the bank before their contest 
with the Administration; and the branches in Kentucky, he be- 
lieved, had acted fairly and usefully, and to the satisfaction of 
all parties. I neither, Mr. Chairman, understand the facts 
involved in the controversy, nor am I disposed to concern 
in the discussion of them. I am for a good bank under 
proper regulations, with a competent captial; reserving to 
the States one-fourth or one-third of the stock, to be divi- 
ded among them according to an equitable ratio to be paid 
out of the proceeds of the public lands; foreigners to be 
excluded frem any direction of the bank; the interest to 
be moderate, and a majority of the stock to be subscribed 
by citizens of the United States, with a reservation of full 
power to Congress to guard against abuses, and insure to 
the people a sound, stable and uniform currency, and a 
fair and undicided administration of its affairs. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no expectation ofa national hank until demanded by the 
voice of the nation; nor is it desirable that Congress shoni! act 
in advance of public opinion. Tam ready 10 act, at any time, 

when a majority shall feel satisfied that their constituents are 
for it. Ishall not be deterred fram pressing this subject on the 
consideration of this House orthe Executive by any intimation 
or menace he my give of a veto, and i deny his rightin this 
way to dictate te or infiuence the deliberations of the | tative 
body. In doing sohe departs from the sphere of action as- 


granted, etc. or the, 
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signed to him by the Constitution of his country, From what 
part or clause of that instrument does he derive the right to tell 
the Legislature that he will not co-operate in-measures deemed 
by them necessary for the good of the people? : 

. The Constitution makes it the duty of the President, ‘from 
time to time, to give to the Congress information of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; but on what part orclause 
he claims the right "to tell the Congress of those things they 
ought not, or shall not do, I am yet, said Mr. Pope, to Jearn. 
The veto power was vested in the President, said-he. to protect 
him against encroachments of the Legislature. It is, to the Presi- 
dent, a conservative power, and may, in extraordinary occa- 
sions, be interposed to stay, for a time, rash and intemperate 
measures proceediag from high party or popular excitement, 
‘and pregnant with very disastrous consequences to the nation; 
and in sucha possible case, not likely often to occur, the Presi- 
dent may interpose to throw back the subject on the considera- 
tion of the people; but when it goes through the crucible of 
investigation, and is presented as their settled and deliberate 
will in relation to matters of concern to the whole nation, I can- 


not imagine a case where the President could rightfully use his 
veto to defeat the popular will; and the case is not materially 
different in regard to constitutional questions. After the nation 
has long considered and deliberately decided a constitutional 
question, the President must co-operate with the legislative 
department, not as he understands it, but as understood by the 
intelligence of the great community, for -whose benefit it was 
made. The popular will, clearly. and deliberately expressed, 
must control the course of this free Government, and especially 
en subjects of doubtful policy, and doubtful constitutional 
power. z 

To ilustrate and support my views of this veto power, Mr. 
Pope said he would call the attention of the committee tothe 
last paragraph of Mr Jefferson’s letter to General Washington, 
on the bank question, in the year 1791. Mr. Jefferson, after 
expressing his opinions against the bank, well concludes by 
telling President Washington that, unless his mind, on a view 
of every thing, was tolerably clear that it was unconstitutional, 
ifthe pro and con hung so equal as to balanee his judgment, a 
just respect for the wisdom of the Legislature would decide the 
balance in favor of their opinion; itis chiefly for cases where 
they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the 
Constitution has placed a check in the negative of the Presi- 
dent. This opinion was given to the President at the first 
session the bank question was agitated in Congress, and before 
it had been discussed or decided-on by the People. How much 
stronger is the case now, after we kave mada two successful 
experiments of twenty years each; after the constitutional 
power has been three limes asserted by large majorities of both 
Houses of Congress, confirmed by all the other departments of 
Goverament, and supported by the opinions of a host of the 
most enlighiened statesmen and patriots of this country? Let 
it be remembered, said Mr. Pope, that.the charter ‘of a national 
bank does not invade the Executive or Judiciary, and can only 
intrench, if unconstitutional, upon the rights reserved to. the 
States and the People; and is a measure which concerns the 
interést of the People at large. $ 

If, continued Mr. Pope, the People and the States, from a 
conviction of the necessity and utility of such an institution 
should call on Congress to establish a bank, on what ground 
could the President rightfully interfere? Should this measure 
pass both Houses of Congress in conformity to the public will, 
I cannot believe it possible, said Mr. Pope, that hé would ven- 
ture a veto; but should he, in defianee of the ublic will, do an 
act so subversive of the great principle of self-government, for 
which our ancestors bled, I trust that -another Patrick Henry 
will rise on this floor, and remind those clothed in a little bricf 
authority here, that Cesar had his Brutus, Charles his Crom- 
well, and that they had better profit by their fate. Sir, this 
menace of a veto has no precedent in our history, except an 
opinion expressed in a message of Mr. Monroe about the ap- 
propriation of money for roads, for which he was censured by 
a friend on this floor. The British monarch would not dare to 
threaten a Parliament with a veto on a measure demanded b 
the voice and interest of the nation. The veto power, placed, 
continued Mr. Pope, as a shield to protect-the Executive and 
other departments against the invasions of the Legislature, and 
tostay, for a moment, rash and intemperate action, was never 
designed by our Constitution to defeat the deliberate will of the 
nation in relation to measures of general interest. 

I will not, Mr, Chairman, said Mr. Pope, say any more, on 
this occasion, ofthe veto power or its exercise, but will proceed 
to notice, very briefly, the amendment offered by a gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Garland) to the bill under consideration, for 
which, I repeat, I will vote, as the least of evils, and continue 
this State bank agency, whether the deposites are general or 
special, untilthe wisdom andexperience of the nation shal} pro- 
vide a better. And here he would take leave to remark, that 
he felt proud that the old Dominion was the land of his birth, 
when he saw her representatives stand forth, with manly 
firmness, regardless of party and the frowns of power, and re- 
sist measures of such dangerous tendency; and he begged leave 
to assure them that he was not hostile to State banks—on the 
contrary, he believed it was wise. for every State to have banks 
of solid capital, and under prudent management. He was not 
disposed, continued Mr. Pope, to impair the strength of the 
State Governments, because he held them to be essential pillars 
of the temple of American liberty. While he was not prepared 
to go the whole length of nullification, his observation of the 
course and tendency of this Government fora long period had 
convinced him that the strength of the State Governments must 
he maintained, and that they were the great bulwarks around 
which the people must occasionally rally to arrest the anti-re- 

ublican tendencies to which the central power is liable in the 

ands of wickedvessor folly. Atthe same time that I express 
this view, with unfeigned sincerity, I must, continued Mr. Pope, 
be permitted to say, thatthe National Government must be al- 
lowed the full and fair exercise of all the powers assigned to it, 
according toa fair interpretation of the Constitution, to enable 
it to accomplish the objects for which it was intended. The 
powers were granted to Congress to regulate commerce, exter- 
naland interoal, and- to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, in-cxclusion of State power; and it would be a violation 
of the spirit and_intent of the Constitution to withhold from 
Congress any ‘of the means fairly necessary and proper, and 
clearly adapted to carry into effect the objects of those grants of 
power to which I have referred. An unreasonable distrust or 
jealousy ought not to be indulged of this Gavérnment more than 
‘of other Governments creaied by the people, from whom 
both State and National Governments had emanated. Our na 
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tional compact, continued Mr. Popo, whether of the people in 
the aggregate, or by the States, in their sovereign corporate ca- 
pacities, ought to receive, especially in regard. to powers’ and 
subjects. to which the States are not competent, a fair and ration- 
al interpretation, to.accomplish the object of the parties to it, 
instead of an over-strict, technical, or metaphysical one. ; 
” The Conservative friends, he said, must pardon him, while 
he admired their manly independence, to. say, with great de- 
ference tu their intelligence, that, accurding to his reflections on 
the subject ofcommerce and money, they are only half right, 
We agree, (said Mr. Pope,) if Lundersiand them, that an exclu- 
sive metallic. medium will not answer over this extensive 
country; and that our social and commercial intercourse and 
business requires a paper representative of gohl and silver, 
otherwise called bank money; for bank notes of undoudied 
credit, and convertible every where into specie, are money, for 
all. the purposes of human society, Ifa paper inedium is ne> 
ceg ilone isto be coined or manufactured for this people, 
I put the question, said he; to the candor and intetligence of 
those gentlemen and all other gentiemca on this floor, whether, 
according to the divisions of power esiablished between the 
Stato and National Government, that.meidium ought not to 
_-emanate from the Federal, instead of State authority? And if 
gentlemen could only free themselves from their com mit- 
meals, ant disregard of what is termed consistency here, they 
maust'respond in the affirmative. i 

Commerce and currency are certainly placed by the Consti» 
tution within the sphere of national legislation, and the paper 
medium.or bank money representative ought to be issucd by a 
rational bank of universal credit and confidence, and on a 
foundation ag firm as the Governmentitself. ; 

Itis essential, said Mr. Pope, that any paper substitute for 
specie to make a currency over the whole nation, and conver- 
tible.into specie every whare; must have a. national character; 
andi now put it gentlemen, continued. Mr. Pope, to answer 
whether. it is possible to. pake the notes of the banks of twenty- 


six States current cvery where, and constitute a uniform and , 


stablo currency for this people? Is it in the power of this 


Government to nationalize the notes ef all these banks, how- 
ever solvent they may be, so as to give them a par value 
every where? And if they cannot, the harvest of the brokers 
mnst continue, and the fosses to the holders of notes must 
fall chiefly on the laboring, farming, and planting classes of the 


si ks, it was difficult to travel ti 
different States with local notes, and it was generally under par 
at a distance from the banks of issue, and had to be sold to the 
brokers, Mr, Pope said he could not believe that this Govern- 
ment ought to be dependent on the agency of banks not respon- 
sible to them, but under the control of the States; and he had 
other strong objections to this connection, but he preferred them 
tothe plan wider consideration. In addition to the objections 
he had urged against this bill, he would observe that these Sub- 
"Treasuries were to be dispersed over the country, and to be in- 
spected by the agents of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, and their 
xeporta, through him, would-be all the information which it 
would be practicable for Congress w obtain, A large portion of 
the publie money might be parloined from these Bub ‘Prousu- 
which it would be impossible for Congress to detect, wit- 
ont sending comarittecs to ail th distant places.to examine 
things aud count tho money, al then, without au inspedtion of 
the whole, the most vigilant seratiny could be cluded. Tt eanpot 
be exported, said hie, that thy members of this Mo an absent 
themselves from their dunes here so long, and encounter the 
labors such an examination would require. 

Mr. Chairman, continued Mr, Pope. we have uow twenty- 
nix States, with unlimited power to make banks, begot the 
direct control of Congress, and ‘he banking system has taken 
sHtoh a deep root in out country that it is the extreme of folly to 
think ofexterminating it; and ifoae state ba another will, and 
thissystom must remain a permanent prt of oar domestie poli- 
cy. These banks furnish, aud will continue to furnish, local cnr- 
rencigs for the people; anLthe inquiry is, whether this Govern: 
ment ought to. guard thom against the evils of the system, and 
what, are the best aud most practicable means of doiug s0, 
Every Administration, commencing with that ot Washington, 
down tothe present, has considered it the sacred duty of this 
Government fo use the best means in their power to cure disor: 
ders inthe currency, ard insure to the people a stable andami- 
form. measure of value for commerce and contracts of every 
kind Gan it.be expected, said: Mr Pope, however we may 


get along in. good times, that in. a commercial or pecuniary 


coaynlsion, or war, these numerous local banks can have 
general confidence in each other, or can be uniled and 
act with that concert which is necessary to sustain credit 
and confidence and a good uniform currency curme the 
shocks incident.to periody of difizulty an] danger? Alarm 
and distrust ovetspread the coantry; moucyed men aul 
holders. of notes run on the banks, and force them to 
close their doors; business of evety kind is suspended; thou- 
vands are thrown out of employment, and the public tranquility 
endangered. A- wise Government ought not to content theni- 
- selves with the means of managing the vessel of state in plea- 
sant seasons, and when temperate: breezes only are to be met 
with, but shoul] be prepared to keep her steady and moving in 
the great current ofthe public interest inthe most tempestuous 
seasons. Throughout our past political history, the strong 
ground taken against a national bank has been, that Siate banks 
would answer; for at all times it has been admitted that hank 
agency Was a necessary and important auxillary to the fiscal 
and commercial operatious oi the country. Twice bas that 
` agency ‘failed; twice, for a period of twenty years éach, has 
the agency of a national bank succeeded te the full extent of 
public expectation; and vet will those charged with the contro} 
of public ‘affairs obstinately adhere to the ground they bave 
assumed. : If gentlemen believe their constituents are apposed 
to a bank, continued Mr. Pope, E will nat ask them to op. 
pose their will; Is will, however, { must exhort them as frien, 
fellow-citizens. and patriota, when they return one the pro» 
ple, to tellthem, with frankness, that ihere is no other effectual 
-and permanent cure for the disorders of the Sito but a national 
bank. . 
Gentlemen 


must be sensible, continued Myr. Pope, that 


in the exigencies of war and the revulsions of trade, a 
national bank, with ‘a@ competent capital, with well esta 
` Wished credit a-d confidence at home and abroad, would 
be able, -with the aid of the Government, to do more 
to sustain’ public and private credit’ and confidence, 
keep the. monetary system sound and regular,. and avert the 
evils incident to the pe of wax and shocks in trade, thana 
thousand local insulated. institutions, with no common head, 
jerlous and afraid of cach other, which, in a moment of panic, 
would eath revolve on its own axis, and take care of itself. 
What oeeurred twenty years ago, said Mr. Pope, will occur 
again; when another bank shall be established, the small ficti- 
tious banks will be wound up, others of sound capital will dis- 
-solve and subscribe their funds to a new bank, and those of 
good and large capitals, ficed from the competition of swin- 
dling institutions, will be able to do a fair business in har- 
mony with a national institauon. A new bank, if established, 
will he required to locate branches, one at least in every tate, 
which wili be particularly advantageous to the Western and 
Southwestern States. The capital and wealth of the South and 
West consists chiefly of land, Hve stock, and slaves; and the peo- 
plethere are move disposed to vest the fruits of their industry 
in such property than in bank stock, yielding a moderate profit. 
of five, six, or seven per cent. ` 

The interestof money in the West is high; in some of the 
States the legal interest isten per cent., andthe people of those 
States have litle motive to pnt their capital in banks, who must 
lendat five or six per cent. The property of the commercial 
States consists, to a great extent, of money derived from the 
profits of trade, and they are willing to vest their capital in good 
stock, yielding a moderate profit; andthey would prefer stock 
in a national bank, because more valuable, an} under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and Goverument of the United States. 
Their capital, through the bank, would be diffused over the na- 
tion, according to the demands of trade and business, and would 
aid and encourage the trade, enterprise, and industry of the 
West, and especially of the new States ofthe far West. It 
woull facilitate their exchanges and commerce, and every 
branch of their industry. The traders from the interior States 
of the West to the South and West would be able to do their 
business ina currency which would pass every where, and re- 
mit their funds from place to place without hazard or lass. 

Six, continued Mr. Pope, this bank, with its branches diffused 
over our extended country, part of the stock belonging to the 
States, weuld bea bond of union; every man, using a note of a 
national bank, would, in fecling atleast, be in some degree iden- 
tified with the National Government. The power and influence 
of such au instifution is aa objection urged by some, to which, 
Mr. Pope sud, he would answer. that he believed that the State 
institutions exercised forty times as much influence and power 
over the poliieat allairs-of the country as hadever been used by 

Dor banks of he Unites Nov, can. coutinned he, awy 
bank exercixe one aud i pnt of she power andl influence 
which belongs to the Post Ollice Departneatalone. The same 
objection of power was urged againsta navy at ar carly period 
of this Governmens it was said that the navy would be an in- 
strument of power in the hands of the Government, but time 
and experience had overruled all objections to this strong arm 
of our nationa) defence. ‘Ihe navy js not only a weapon of de. 
fence and protection to our rights on the ocean, but a powerful 
bond of union. Our ships of war, continued Mr. Pope, do not 
belong to any State; they are the common property of the na- 
tion; and every victory or defeat. vibrates through every fibre 
of the body politic. 

Lhe strong ground of objection, and the one chiefly relied on 
atal times, said Mr. Pope, has been, that the Constitution does 
not authorize the creation of a bank, while-its utility. and con- 
venience have been generally admitted. Iskal not, continued 
he, cuter at large into a discussion of this objection, nor have I 
the vanity to suppose that I could shed any new light on a ques- 
tion on which theinteliectual powers ofa Hamilton, a Gallatin, 
a Marshall, a Pinckney, a Crawford, a McDuffie, and a host of 
othera, the most distinguished statesmen of our Repnblic, have 
been exhausted, supported by the cool and deliberate opinion 
of the Father of bis Country, sanctioned three several times by 
large majorities of koth Houses of Congress, and at a late 
period, after a long itt of ils utility and necessity, confirmed 
by the opinions of a Madison and Monroe, two of the elders of 
the Republican church. One fact, often mentioned in the pub- 
lie prints, and much relied on here, E must, continued Mr. 
Pope, be permitted to notice; and that is, that the convention 
rejecicd a preposition lo grant charters’ of incorporation, I 
have not, said he, examined the proceedings of that body ; but 
ifthe fact be as stated, it proves nothing, because that. proposi- 
tion was for a ral power lo grant charters of incorporation, 
That was, I think, very properly refused—nor. is such a power 
contended for by the friends of the bank. It willbea sufficient 
set-off to that fact, to state another, and that is, that in the same 
convention a proposition was made to grant Congress a power 
to emit bills of credit, and that it was rejected. Now, sir, con- 
tinued Mr. Pope, it is well known that durine the late war 
Congress did issue bills of credit; and the bill passed at the 
present session, to jesue Treasury notes, approaches very 
nearly, if not entirely, to bills of cred 

I4 said Mr. Pope, it be fairly necessary and proper to grant a 
charter to carry into effect any of the great powers granted, 
if such a measure is a necessary auxiliary to effectuate other 
“powers, and it has a fair relation to it, then the bank is consti- 
tutional ; and if money is not to he had to meet the demands of 
Government by faxes or leans, If it is necessary to resort toan 
issue of notes, (hon it ma stitutional. J voted, continned 

Me. Pops, with mach hi m for this Treasury note bill, be- 
cause it authorized a lar im Gian appeared necessary, and 
it seemed to me more igenial with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion to borrow money directly than to do it indirectly; but as 
the amendment to borrow directly failed, and the interest on the 
notes gave it the appearance of a loan, I voted for it, to relieve 
the Treasury, and give some relief to the country. I entered 
this House, continued Mr. Pope, with no disposition to find 
fails ov embarrass the Administration. TI voted for indulging 
tbe merchants, and will give time to the banks to enable them 
to indulge the people; and would have voted for fhe postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment, provided the Mouse had adopted 
the amendment. ofiered, making it the duty of the Secretary of 

Treasury. to pay the money at the period to which payment 
is postponed; bui, sir, T felt constrained, by a regard for prin- 
ciple and the public «ood, to exert- my feeble powers against the 
passage of this Sub Treasury biil. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Pope, I had more to say to this com- 
mittee, on the several subjects embraced in this debate, but I 
feel too much exhausted to proceed, and will therefore conclude 


‘with urging on the considera:ion of the representatives of the 
‘people the propriety of postponing a final decision on a mea- 
sure of 89 much importance, and involving principles of such 
great magnitude, until public opinion can be pronounced upon 
it. Ifthe measure be doubtful in principle or policy, we ought 
tu avoid the appearance of precipitaucy; respect for our con- 

stituents, who have had no opportunity of making known their 
` sentiments, and who are to be bound by this measure, requires 
that the final action on this bill shoukl be suspended until the 
next session. Let us, continued he, think a little more our- 
selves, and afford our coustituents an opportunity of thinking 
and speaking also, : 


ary 
SPEECH OF MR. CROCKETT, 
pea) 
Or TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representutives, October 5, 1837—On the bill 
authorizing an issue af Treasury notes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope, sir, the House will not think me im- 
pertinent or obtrusive when Lask their indulgence, but for a 
few moments, to submit some few remaiks in justification of 
the vote which I feel it to be my duty to give upon the bill now 
under consideration. After so much has been said upon this 
subject, either d rectly or indirectly, perhaps I may not hope, 
sir, to cast any new light upon itor to place it in any point of 
view in which it has not already been considered- But when I 
consider the pledges Iam under to my constituents, and the very 
extraordinary course of measures which has been recommended 
by the Administiation, I cannot permis this occasion to pass 
without at least making a general expose of my views, in order 
that my constituents and the country may see upon which side 
of the “fence”? I stand in relation to these great and important 
questions. y 

Sir, I was one of those who used all honorable means to pre- 
veut the élection of the present Chief Magistrate of this nation 
to the tistinguished and exalted station which he now occupies. 
But, sir, I do not entertain any bitterness of feeling towards the 
President; nor did I come here as a representative of the people 
determined to oppose his Adminis‘ ration, right or wrong, or to 
throw obstacles in the way of its success. On the contrary, it 
was my firm purpose to divest myself of the shackles of preju- 
dice, and austain the Administration in every measure which I 
might believe calculated to advance my country’s prosperity, 
and feariessly to condemn and resist whatever would, in my 
judgment, tend to yroluce a contrary result; and this isstill my 
determination. r i 

Bir, the Congress of tho Unitel States has been convened 
under extraordinary circumstances. We are assembled in 
obedience to the proclamation of the President, to take into con- 
sdereion “greatand weighty matters? which claim our atten- 
tion; aad we find ourselves surrounded by a state ofthings, in 
my humble.opiaion, unprecedented in the annals of this coun- 
try. Lmust beg leave to differ most materially from the honora- 
bie gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Parmenter,) who has 
jnst resumed hisseat, Te tells us there is no general distress in 
the country; that itis confined to a few individuals, and the mer- 
chants in the large commercial cities. But, sir, it would seem 
to me that we have before our eyes the most incontestable evi- 
dence of the deepest pecuniary distress and embarrassment in 
every quarter of this Union. So far as J have heard, no section 
is exempt, save the district of the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Duncan,) who declared on this flour, not many days 
since, that none had been felt or. experienced there; ani sir, T 
apprehend this exception stands “solitary and alone.” We find 
our currency mostawfully deranged—every branch of industu y 
and enterprise prostrate—public confidence withdrawn—com- 
- merce and trade suspénded, and universal bankruptcy and rain 
staring us full in the face. ‘These things, sir, are acknowledged 
to exist. und are brought to our view, and their causes assigned, 
in the Message of the (resident. Whether he has given the true 
causes, I will not here stop to inguire; but, be that as it may, the 
evil is upon us, and all eyesare turned upon Congress with the 
most intense iilercstand anxiety, to.sce what measures of relief 
will be adapted; and, sir, what relief are we about to extend? In 
the very first paragraph of the Message, the most deranged and 
embarrassed state of the finances of the Government is brought 
to our notice; and, in the second, we are told that, owing to the 
increased embarrassments in the pecuniary affairs of the coun- 
try, t's public revenue would be so far diminished, that the 
accruing receipts into the Treasury would not, with the reserved 
five millions, be sufficient to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment until the usual period for the meeting of Congress; and, 
sir, although this Zzereased state ef embarrassment in the pecu- 
niary affairs ofthe country is acknowledged to exist, yet a sys- 
tem of measures has been recommended. and has been brought 
forward by the Committes of Ways and Means, all having in 
view but one single object—the relief of the Government. 

With this view, sir, 1t is proposed by the bill now under con. 
sideration to clothe the President of the United States with au- 
thority to cause tobe issued ten millions of dollars in ‘Treasu- 
ry notes, to mect the exigencies of the Treasury: and for the ye- 
demption of which the faith and credit of the United States are 
to be. solemnly pledged, This, then, sir, is the “great and 
weighty matter” which we have been assembled to consifer! 
k isa “great and weighty matter” that the Treasury should be 
replenished, so that the office holders may get their pay. But 
the distress and einbarrassinent of the cammunily seems to be 
a matter of minor importancs, and of but litle concern! 

Sir, it has been urged by honorable gentlemen that this is a 
measure of relief tothe country; that it will supply the country 
with a circulation and a medium of exchange; and I grant that 
it might offer some temporary relief; but, sir, I believe it would 
tend, ultimately, to aggravate the disease So far from being a 
measure of permanent relief to the people, I believe it is the 
entering wedge to an institution. almost az odious as the Spa- 
nish Inquisition. I mean, sir, a Treasury bank. In fact, ifthe 
amendment ofthe honorable gentloman from South Carolina 
` (Mr. Rhett) be adopted, a Treasury bank of issue.and deposite 
is at once established. _ , 

Sir, instead of showing any disposition to grant relief to the 
people, we are called upon to increase their burdens." We are 
about to heap upon them another national debt, (for, disguise 5t 
as you will, itis nothing less,and has been so admitted on all 
ides.) to the amount of ten millions of dollars, to relieve the 
Government; while the people are told, substantially, that they 
need not-expect any relief; that it isthe business of the Govern- 
“ment to take care of itself; and that it has no power to intermed- 
dle with the concerns of individuals! The Government, after 
having tampered with the currency until it is ruined and anni- 
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hilated—after having prostrated every branch of industry and 
enterprise, the commerce and credit of the nation, by practising 
wild and visionary experiments—cuts loose from the people, 
and tells them it hasno pdwer to grant them relief, or interfere 
with their concerns! They are to be dismissed with a lecture 
on economy. Yes, sir; they are contemptuously told that they” 
are to look totheir own industry and frugality for relief, without 
the aid of the Government! Sir, this reminds me of the lan- 
guage of Job’s comforters. We read in Holy Writ, thaton a 
Certain occasion Satan was permitted by the Almighty to try 
an “experiment” upon the firmness and integrity of “Job, & 
perfect and an upright man, one that feared God and eschewed 
evil;? that when, by the power of thisarch-enemy of the peace 
aad happiness of man, Job’s fortunes, and his children, and 
every thing that was calculated to tender him happy, bad been 
driven to the four winds, and he was reduceil to beggary. and 
ruin; when, in addition to this, “ he was smitte 1 with sore boils 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his font,” and was 
groaning under the bitterest agonies of human affliction; when, 
inshort, by one calamity upon the heels of another, he had 
been reduced from the highest state of prosperity and happi» 
ness, to the lowest depths of degradation and misery, and was 
wont to roll himself in the ashes upon his hearth, there was but 
one resource left upon carth he could took for consolation and 
solace—and that was, his wife. And when he cried out to her, 
in the bitterness of his soul, what washer reply? She told him 
he had better “curse God and die!’ And, sir, pretty much in 
keeping with this isthe Presidents consolation to the people in 
their afflictions. . : 

Sir,do you imagine the people expected to hear such lan: 
guage as this from those to whose intecests they have shown 
go much devotion? Did they expect their rulers to mock at 
their calamities, which they themselves have been instrumen; 
tal in bringing upon them? © No, sir; they looked to those whom 
they had placed in power ta devise some means to relieve 
them from their calamities. The proclamation of the President 
was hailed with joy by thousands asa favorable omen. They 
hugged to their bosoms the detusive hope that their rulers had 
seen the folly. of their course, and were abont to retrace their 
steps. Sir, although the President was pled zed to “tread general; 
ly in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” yg, I imagine, 
no one believed he designed to tread specially in see footsteps, 
And it was hoped that ithe did tread in his footsteps atall, he 
would take his “back track,” (if I may be allowed to use a hun: 
ter’s phrase,) at least in relation to the currency and the re, 
venue. But, in all this, how sadly are we disapovinted! | So 
far from this, we find him disposed to plunge still deeper inta 
new ard untried experiments! Sir, what do we behold? The 
whole country involved in one widespread’ ruin, and the Go- 
vernment itself bankrupt; aad we are yet to have another tex- 
periment!” Yes, sir, the State bank experiment has failed, and 
the golden bubble has exploded, and left a wreck of ruta in 
their train; and now, sir, m obedience to the mandaic from che 


o 


Hermitage, weare to have the Government divorced from all - 


existing hanks, and dded ‘to a new and untried system 
of Sub-Treasttries, or,;*in plain language, a Treasury: bank, 
Sir; we find thatthe ex-President is ‘not content: with having 
‘dictated to the people whom they should choose ‘to be his suc- 
sussor, butscems now, termined to dicta'e to that successor. 
Thad hoped, Mr Spealét, that, as"the President had attained 
thesummit.of his wishes, he would kick ‘from under him the 
ladder which he had ascended, and take the dictates of his own 
judgmentas the man of his counsel; but, sir, mortifying as it 
may be, we find the Message the exact fac-simile of certain let- 
ters not long since addressed to the editor of the Globe, and pub- 
lished in that print. í 


Mr: Speaker, I shallnot now undertake to discuss the Sub- | 


Treasury system; but, sir, E will say, that unfertunate as has 
been the result of Jormer expuriments upon the currency, I 
am bound to believe that this new project must prove much 
more fatal,if adopted. | Š a 
the pecuniary distress with which tho country is now surround- 
ed, by b: inging dise redit and ruin upon all local banks, and all 
who ate interested in them, or indebted to them, but will add 
tremendously to the patronage of the Executive, which I think 
is already much too great. My friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens) toid us a few days since, in. his answer to this ar- 
_ gument, that he treated all such charges with “the mast so- 
vereign contempt.” Sir let me tell that honorable gentleman 
that il ia easier to dispose of some matters by treating` therm 
with contempt than iu any oiher way. | In what, sir, docs Exe- 
cutive patronage consist? answer, in the power ofappoint- 
ment and removal from office, and the disbursement of public 
moneys.. The President would have the right to appoint and 
every officer who would have have any thing to do with either 
the collection or disbursement of the public moneys, and con- 
sequently it would place directly under his control.every dollar 
of the public revenue, and thereby unite the sword and the 
purse of this great nation in the hasds ofa single individual. Sir, 
we have had a little expericnce upon this point, in the removal 
of the public depositos fiom the Bank of the United States; and 
with thisaccumulation of power the President might trample 
under foot the right of sulfrage—the most sacred ever guaran- 
tied to freemen-—and designate his successor with impunity, if 
he chose to follow the precedent already established. Sir, the 
liberties of this country were too dearly. bought to be commit 
ted to the keeping of any one man, no mauer how puro and 
unsuspected he may be. ‘ Gold is corrupting,” and power is 
tempting. It can never be done, sir, with my consent. And, 
besides, as I humbly conceive, the public moneys would be 
much less secure. The public revenue Isto be taken trom the 
custody of all banks, and committed to the keeping of some ten 
oréleven thousand individuals, scattered throughout the U. S: 
And, sir, although we have recently heard much said about 
the unavailable funds of the Government, I venture to prodict, 
that if this new experimeat be alopied, we have not heard the 
lastofit, | We have had an icem of this description, in the an- 
| nual reportof our Secretary of the Tresury, for many years; 
- and I fear, siz, that under this new organization of that Depart- 
` ment, it willnot require a great while to-add a much larger 
jem to the account, trom the failures and defaications of Sub- 
spreasurers. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to remedy the evils which now afflict 
this country, Lam for commencing the work where they o igi- 
nated, Let-us, sin in all due: charity, instead of charging the 
whole of these misfortunes ‘to the ‘account of the people, at 
least charge one-half of them to the mal-administration of the 
Gevernment; and, although it is not recommended by the Pre- 


-gident, Jet ug commence economizing a itie on the part of the 
-- Government, and set a praiseworthy example before the people. 
have aways heard it remarked that example was much more 


sideration. 


It is not only calculated to heighten - 


T unwilling that these exchequer bi 
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forcible than precept. Let us, sis, instead of creating a national 
debt, ia order to keep up an extravagant and prodigal system 
of expenditures which has crept into the Government, com- 
mence the business of retrenchment and reform-which was 
promised us a few years since, and adopt some measures of 
general and permanent relief to the community as well as to 
the Government; and then, sir, aud not unul then, may we 


` hope to-see better times, and cease to hear the complaints chat 


are now continually saluting our ears from the tens of thousands 
of honest, industrious citizens who have been thrown out of 
employment and reduced to beggary and ruin during this age 
of experiments. : 

Sir, I deem it unnecessary to detain the House with any cal- 
culations to show the State of the Treasury, in order to prove 
that the passage of this bill is not required to supply a deficit in 
the Treasury, as contended fer by the frieads of the measure. 
It has already heen shown to this Tlouse conclusively, to my 
mind at least, that, by withholding the fourth insialment of the 
surplus revenue from the States, and suspending certain appro- 
priations for uzeless—nay, worse than useless, public works, 
exploring expeditions, &¢. and thereby reducing the expendi- 
tures for the present year some fifieen millions of dollars, there 
would be ample means in the Treasury to mee: all demands 
against it, without resorting to the expedient of issuing Treasury 
notes on the credit of the nation. And, siz, if this be true, would 
it nut be an unpardonab!e outrage tobeap upon the people ano- 
ther national debt, right upon the heels of the one just dis- 
charged? Sir, we have had theoretical reform long enough; 
I think itistime weshou!d begin to carry it into practice. But, 
on the other hand, it is urged that, after withholding the fourth 
instalment of deposites from the States, and suspending the 
fifteen millions of appropriations, there will still be, in any 
event, a deficit in the Treasury, which renders it indispensable 
that this bili should pass And, sir, we are told that the Trea- 
sury isin actual wantof those funds at this moment, and can- 
not perform its engagements for tea days without them, 1 can- 
not perceive, sit, how this can be; but if it be true, J, for one, 
say, so levitbe. Ifthe Government has actually brought itself 
to insolvency, and it be really necessary to burrow money to 
pay its expenses, let the truth come out, and let things be called 
by their right names. ‘Sir, this bill is designed to practise a 
fraud upon the people, hy borrowing money in such a form 
that they, will not understand it, and thereby shield the Govern- 
ment fedhahe odium of bringing itself from a surplus of forty- 
five willl#hs to bankruptcy in less than one year. If I were 
satisfied that there would really be a deficit in the Treasury, 
which would make it necessary to borrow money w enable the 
Government to perfurm its functions, I should certainly grant 
it; but, sir, 1 would prefer that it should be asked for in plain 
English in that form. Lam opposed to leying burdens upon the 
people ia disguise. If they are to be taxed, let tein uadorstand 
it, and sartuaity to provite t 
zut fam tokl, sir, that wedo not bosrow money or create a 
debt by the passage of this bill; that we only anticipate funds 
that are now unavailable. Anq, sir, is itnot possible that alarge 
amount of thésé unavailable funds may for ever remain so? 
not the Government attempting to dzvorce: itself from. the de- 
posite banks, and thereby to discredit and destroy them? And, 
should itso tura out, most unquestionably it will provea debt 
tothe nation. But, sir, in my opinion, this is alla fiction. I 
concur most heartily with the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Fietcher) in the opinion that there is not a dollar 
in the deposite banks, belonging to the General Government, 
that cannot be made available to the Treasury by another pre 
cess, just as conveniently as by the measure now under con- 
Nas not the Treasury, for months past, been mak- 
ing these funds available, by drawing drafts upon them, even 
when it was certain that they would be protested by the banks? 
Aml Lwould like to kiaw the difference between a prowsied 
Treasury draft and a Treasury note bearing interest. The 
draft is good against the Treasary, with interest and charges of 
protest, and auswers the holder every purpose thata note would. 
it enters immediately into circulation, and commandsa pre- 
miin onaccount of the exchange it affords. And, sir, while 
the Government has these unavailable funds in the banks, the 
Treasury may make them an inexhaustibie source fram which 
to create funds by means of drafts. Phe Tieasury may draw 
upon the very same fund five hundred times. and the drafts 
may go the rounds, and come back upon the Treasury, and be 
paid out of the accruing receipts Into the Treasury, and the 
fand still remain. ‘Then, sit, where is the necessity of Treasury 
bills or notes? 1 can see none, and am therefore induced to bo- 
lieve this measure Is propos ith no other object than to esta- 
blish the prececent, and thereby make it the prelude to the 
great. anfinished measure of the Jate Administration—a Tren- 
sury bank; an institution, in my humble opinion, more dan- 
gerous to ths liberties of the people than a combination of all 
the powers of Europe, But, sir, Į wili not at this time enter 
into a discussion of this great question. 1 will oniy pray God 
that I may vever give my sanction to any measure calculated, 
in the remotest degree, to esiablish such an institution. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully concur with the honorable gendeman 
from Sonth Carolina (Mr, Rhett) iu the opinion that the peo- 
ple expect, and have a right to demand at our hands, the adop- 
tion of some measure which will supply the country with a 
national currency, which will answer as a medinm of ex- 
change between the different sections of the Union; but I am 
all constitute this na- 
tional carvency. I believe, sir, that it is as much the duty of 
the Government to foster and encour annmerce as agricul-- 
ture, or any other branch of industry; the nrosperity of lie one 
depends upon that of the other; and, sir, when we view society 
in all its ramifications, we find the interests of all Classes s0 
inumately connected, that whgever afiects one must insviæbly 
affectali. The farmer, the planter, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic, are as much dependent upon the merchant as the 
merchant is upon them. And, although the merchants have 
been denounced with the bitterest epithets, and charged with 
being the. authors of all the evils that now afet the country— 
a most base and disgraceful attempt io array one class of the 
community against another—there is not one sentence of trath 
init. Sir, if you destroy the merchants, what will become of 
alithe surplus produce of the country? Every cen h 
over aud above what every ma) canconsaimeia his own f 
would prove a dead loss to him, ani consequently 
spring to industry awl enterprise wo id be cut off ant 
stroved. Aud, sir, wider such a state ef things, we must i 
tably relapse back, ina short ime, to the most perfect sivag 
barbarity. Indeed, sir, Í look npon commerce as the main 
source and. fountain from which ali our prosperity and great 
ness flow. Where, sir, is an instance of a nation attaining te 
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any distinction or greatness, where commerce. has.not been 
encouraged? If there 1s one, it has escaped my observation. 
Why, then, should we not afford the facilities necesgary:to sus- 
tain this enterprising class of our citizens? Itis a fact, univer- 
sally conceded by ail who know any thing of commercial opera- 
tions, that the merchants do not bear the loss sustained:for want 
of these facilities, and that it ultimately falls upon the laboring 
classes. It cannot be expected. by any reasonable man that 
the merchants can buy and sell goods for nothing. . They are 
compelled to make a moderate profit, and, consequently, all 
expenses incurred by them for want of proper commercial 
facilities, they must of necessity charge upon the goods, and 
ultimately the consumer pays it. So we discover that it is the 
laboring classes, “the democracy of numbers,” so- muck talked 
olf in this House, whose interest demands a sound and uniform 
currency throygiiout the United States. . 

The power of Congress to supply the country with some 
sort of national currency that is uniform throughout the Union, 
in order to assist the domestic exchanges of the country, I be- 
lieve has been admitted, and even insisted ‘upon, by every 
Administration, Irom the foundation of the Government down 
to the last. ‘The first charge which General Jackson ever pre- 
ferred against the United States Bank was, that it had failed to 
fulfil the expectations of the people and the object of its crea- 
tion, viz. to furnish the country witha sound and uniform cur- 
rency; but in this Fthink he was mistaken. The present Chief 
Magistrate, however, “with the lights now. before him,” has 
determined that Congress has no such power. But, sir, I think 
he must have read through magic spectacles, and will have: to 
readagain. He surely will not be. sustained by the representa- 
tives of the people in a position so unprecedented and absurd. 
Admitting then, as it surely must be, that Congress not only has 
the power, bnt that it is our indispensable duty, to supply the 
country with a national currency and medium of exchange, 
the question naturally arises, how'is this to be accomplished? 
Did any man ever seriously believe that the commerce and 
trade of this great nation could be carried on by an exclusive 
metallic currency? . I answer, no; this question is too Clear to 
admit of controversy. In the next place, sir, are the State 
banks able to furnish such a currency? Of this [shall leave 
every man to behisown judge; but, judging for myself, if there 
be any thing in past experience, I should say it is most clear 
and manifest they cannot, Then, sir, the great and important 
question comes up: What will accomplish this end? By one 
set of politicians, sir, a national bank is said to be the only 
institution capable of supplymg this currency, and past expe- 
rience is qnoted as incontestable evidence in support of this 
position; while, on the other hand, it is most vehemently de- 
nounced as both unconstitutional and dangerous to liberty. 
These, sir, ave grave and weighty objections, if well founded; 
and if any other means can be devised to accomplish this end, 
which will be free from constitutional objections and less dan- 
gerous to liberty, E will most gladly embrace it. And, sir, I 
concur with the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Ruett,) that, unless the country be supplied with such a 


currency by other. means, it will not take, the, pedple long to 


. remove all constitutional scruples. out of the way of a national 


bank. As for myself, sir, I do not believe that either ofthe. ob- 
jections to a national’ bank is well founded. I have never 
daubted the power of Congress to charter such an institution. 
But if I had, Ishould consider myself a most egregious bigot 
were I to set up my judgment against all the precedents on 
this point. Indeed, sir, I believe this is a question, that cannot 
now be raised with any propriety. lt has been twice deter- 
mined, after the most deliberate investigation by every depart- 
ment of this Government, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 
And I am one of those, sir, who believe that the Constitution is 
as susceptible of being reduced to fixed and settled principles 
as any other law of the land. ‘If itis for ever to remain an us- 
settled text, and is to be one-tbing to-day, and another to-mor- 
row, and another again the next day, just to suit the whim and 
caprice of the powers that be, I think we had better surrender 
the insirument, We had better have no Constitution, than to 
have it the mere creature of those in power, to administer as 
they may choose to understand it. -. 

And as to the other objection, I think it is equally futile, Sup- 
pose we admit that the late Bank of the United States had been 
guilty of the greatest crime with which it was charged— that of 
intermeddiing in elections, aad using its means to acquire politi 
cal power. Sir, does that furnish any argument why another 
should not bs chartered, with such guards and restrictions 
thrown around it asta prevent a recurrence of those evils? 
Most certainty not. We might with as much propriety say 
that, beeanse the late President of the United States interforel 
in the election of his successor, and brought. the power and 
patronage of his office into conflict with the freedom ofglec- 
tions, we ought therefore to abolish the Executive Department 
of this Government. Such an arguinent is absúrd ‘and pre- 
posterous. - 

And. six, I avail myself of this occasion to express my firm 
belief that a national bank, based upon correct principles, is 
the only institution vapab'e of giving the country sucha cur- 
rency as is essential to its prosperity. And Iam sustained in 
this opinion . by this remarkable fact, that, during the space of 
about forty years, while such an institution was in operation in 
this country, there was never, atany time, a material derange- 
mentin the currency, or pecuniary distress; and that, during 
the two short. periods, comprising only about eight ycara, in 
which the Government attempted to do without one, wehad an 
entire suspension of specie payments by all the local banks, and 
the deepest distress and embarrassment in the pecuniary’ af- 
fairs of the country. And, sir, although we have recently had 
it from high authority, and from different sources too, that a 
large majority of the people of the United States are opposed to 
such an institution, with due def:rence, sit, T must take the 
liberty to dissent from that opinion. Upon the. score of expedi- 
ency, Lam bound to believe there-is an overwhelming majority 
in ite favor. And, sooner.or later, humiliating as it. may- be, 
the Government must return. to it; and. hope the day is not far 
distant. ? ; 

The commanity, sir, aml especially the commercial commu- 
nity, who hive been struggling. against winds and tides, and 
Government experiments.to sustain their credit and reputation, 
have borne iheiy misfortunes with much long suffering and_for- 
bearance. But, sit, the time may come when forbearance will 
cease io bea virtue. 

Tam fully aware, however, that a national bank canndt.new 
bo established. We have hul hicumestable evidence of 
fact this morning.” And, sir, «ven if there. were a probability 
Resolution adopted declaring ii inexpedient to charter 4 
national bank. 
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of its auccess, situated as Yam, I would not presumeto make 
the proposition. It is due to those who have more experience to 
take the lead in a measure of so muchimportance. But, sir, I 
am ready to act my part, whenever the subject may be present- 
ved. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wiil only say that, for myself, 
Tam perfectly satiated with new and untriedexpëriments, and Í 
hope and believe the country is so. 


“SPEECH OF MR. NAYLOR, 


_...,. Or PENNSYLVANIA, 

Inthe House of Representatives, Friday, Oetober 13, 1837— 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill * imposing additional 
duties, as depositories in Ceriain cases, on puplic officers. 

Mr. NAYLOR, of Pennsylvania, said it was with great reluc- 
tance that he rose, for the first time, in this hail. He felt hiin- 
self obliged to rise. Yes, (said Mr. N.) I am tpelled to speak. 
F cånnot remain silent. [voted for the introduction of this bill 
to our deliberations some days since, on purpose to afford the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) an 
opportunity to express his viewsin relation to it, 1 perceived 
his anxiety to speak, and felta friendly disposition to gratify 
‘him. If É were surprised when I heard him draw into the vor- 
tex of discussion the excitive topics of abolition, Texas, sla- 
very, and Loco Focoism, topics which have nothing to do with 
this subject, what must have been my feelings when 1 heard 
him denounce the institutions of the North as mercenary and 
slavish, and exalt those of the South as ancient, patriarchal, 
and almost perfect; boldly avow that the laborers of the Norih 
were the subjects of the Nurthern capitalists; put, the North- 
ern workmen on a footing with the Southern slaves, and 
threaten to preach insurrection to the laborers of the North? 
Yes, preach insurrection to the Northern laborers ! 

Tam a Northern laborer. Ay, sir, it has been my lot to have 
inherited, as my only patronage, at the early age of nine years, 
“nothing but naked orphanage and utter destitution; houseless 
and homeless, fatherless and pennyless, I was obliged, from that 
day forward, to earn my daily bread by my daily labor. And 
now, sit-—now, sir, when I take my svat in this hall as a free re- 
presentative of a free people, am I to be sneered at as a North- 
ern laborer, and degraded into a comparison with the poor, op- 
pressed, and suffering negro slave? {s such the genius and spi- 
vit of our institutions? Hf it be, then did our fathers fight, and 
bleed, and struggle, and die in vain! ko 

But, sir, the gentleman has miscouceivet the spirit and ten- 
dency of Northern iustitutions. He is ignorant of Northern cha- 
racter. He has forgotren the history of his country. Preach 
insurrection to the Northern Jaborers! Preach insurrection to 
me! Who are tho Northern laborers! The history of your 
country is theirhistory, ‘Lhe xcnowa of your country is their 
renown.. The brightness of their doings: is emblazoned on its, 
every page. Blot from your annals the deeds and the doings of 
Northern laberers, and the history of your country presents 
buta universal blank. 

Sir, who was he that. disarmed the thunderer, wrested from 
his grasp the bolts of Jove, calmed the troubled ocean, became 
the centralsun of the philosophical system of his age, shedding 
hig brightness and effulgence on the whole civilized world— 
whom the great and mighty of the earth delighted to honor; who 
participated ia the achievement of your independence; promi- 
nently assisted in moulding your free institutions, and the bene. 
ficial effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the last moment of 
“recorded timet’. Who, sir, Lask, was he? A Northern la- 
borer; a Yankee tallow chandlsr’s son; a printer’s runaway 
boy! 

Y ad who, Iet meask the honorable gentleman, who was he 
that, in the days of our Revoiuiion, ted forth x Northern army, 

cs, an an army of Northern laborers, and aided the chivalry of 
South Carolina in their defence against British aggression, 
drove the spoilers from their firesides, and redeemed her ftir 
flolda from foreign invaders—who was he? A Northern laborer, 
8 Rhode Island blacksmith—the gallant General Greene; who 
left his hammer aad h and went forth conquering and to 
conquer, in the battles for our independence! And will you 
preach insurrection to men like these? 

Sir, our country is full of the glorious achievements of North- 
ern laborers, Where are Concord, aud Lexington, and Prince- 
ton, and Trenton, and saratoga, and Bunker Hill, but in the 
North? And what, sir, has shed an imperishable renown on 
ie never-dying names of those hallowed spots, but the blood 
aud the struggles, the high daring and paniotism and sublime 
cowage of Northern laborers? The whole North is an ever- 
lasting monument of the frecitom, virtue, intelligence, and in- 
demitable independence of Northern laborers} Go, vir, go 
preach insurrection to men Hke these! 

The fortitude ofthe men of the North, under intense sidering 
for liberty’s sake, has been almost godlike! Mistery has go re- 
carded it, Who comprised that gallant army, that, without 
food, without pay, shellerless, shocless, petnyless, and almost 
naked, in thar dreadful winter, the midnight of our Revolution; 
whose watiderings could be traced by thelr blood-tracks on the 
snow!—-whom no arts could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no 
suffering disativct; but who, true to their country and Es holy 
cause, continued to fight the good fightofliberty until it final 
triumphed: who, sir, were these men? Why, Northern laborers; 
yés, siz, Northern laborers? 

Who, sir, were Roger Sherman, and—hut itis idle to enu- 
merate. To name the Northern labwers who have distinguish- 
ed themselves and illustrated the history of their ountry, 
would require days ofthe time of this House. Nor is it necos- 
sary. Posterity willdo them justice. Their decds have been 
recorded in characters of fire! 

And such are the working-men of the North at this time. 
They have not degenerated; they atein all. respects worthy of 
their intelligent and sturdy sires. Whose blood was so pro- 
fusely shed, during the last war, on the Canada lines, but that 
of the Northern Jaborers. Who achieved the glorious victories 
of Perry and McDonough ou the lakes, but the Northern labor- 
érs? Yes, they “met the enemy, and them theirs,” 
Who, sir, have made our ships the mode. alt Europe, and 
sent forth in the late war those gallant v 
little navy the first place ih the marine amal 
covered ourarins on the ocean in a blaze of glory, but the skill 
and intellect and patriotism of the Northern jaborers? And 
who, sir, manned these vessels and went forth, and, for the first 
time, humbled the British Lion on the ocean—but the Northern 
laborers? And who, sir, was he. that neble tar, whe, wounded 
and bleeding and mangled, and to all appearance lifeless, on the 


that gave eur, 
the world, and: 


deck of one of our ships, on hearing that the fiag of the enemy 
had struck, and that victory had perched on the proud banner 
of his country, raised up his feeble, mangled form, opened his 
languideyesonce more to the light of heaven, waved his pal- 
sied hand round his head in token of his joy, and fell back and 
died? Who, sir; was he? Why, a Northern laborer—a North- 
ern laborer! And yet these men are the slaves of the North, 
to whom the honorable gentleman is about to preach insur- 
rection! 

{Mr. Pickens explained, and said, in substance, that he had 
spoken only of the lendency of Northern institutions to make 
the working men of the North tributary to the capitalist, and 
to prevent them from rising from their laborious situation. 
That he had not degraded them into a comparison with the 
slaves, but had said that if the people of the North would con- 
tinue to interfere with the slaves of the South, then he (Mr. 
PicKENS) would preach insurrection to the Northern laborers. ] 

Mr. NAYLOR resumed, and said, I have not misunderstood 
the honorable gentleman. ‘Phat the honorable gentleman does 
treat the Northern workmen as Southern slaves is evident from 
what he had just said. If he had not intended to place them in 
the same degraded situation of slaves, how could he threaten to 
preach insurrection among them? Sir, the honorable gen- 
tleman has mistaken the tendency of Northern institutions, as 
much as he has misconceived the worth and spirit of Northern 
character. Our institutions have no such tendency ; no, six, 
but exactly the reverse. They raise up the laborer. They 
place every mau upon an equality, They give to all equal 
rights and equal chances, and hold out io all equal induce- 
menis to action. Northern institutions tend to keep down the 
Northern laborers! The whole history of the North, from the 
landing of the first pilgrim on the rock of Plymouth to this 
hour, contradicts this position. 

I appeal to the representatives from Pennsylvania. I ask 
you, sirs, who is Joseph Ritner, that distinguished man, who at 
this very moment fills the executive chair of yuur great State, 
a man who, in all that constitutes high morat and intellectual 
worth, has few superiors in this country—one who has all the 
qualities of head and heart necessary to accomplish the great 
statesman, and who possesses, in the most enlarged degree, all 
the elements of human greatness—who, sirs, ishe? A Northern 
laborer—a Pennsylvania wagener—who for years drove his 
team from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, “ over the mountains and 
over the moor,” not “whistling as he went’—no, sir, but pre- 
paring himselt then, by deep cogitation and earnest applica- 
tion, for the high destiny which the future had in store for him. 
Ard who, let me ask the same gentlemen, who is James Todd, 
the pire: Attorney General of Pennsylvania, distinguished 
for the extent of his iegal acquirements, for the comprehensive 
energy of his mind, for his strength of argument and vigorous 
elocution ; who, sit, is he? fe, too, isa Northern laborer, a 
Pennsylvania wood-chopper—in carly childhood a destitute, 
desolate orphau, bown vut by che overseers of the poor as an 
apprentice to a laborer! “These, siz, are some of the fruits of 
Northern institutions ; some of the slaves to whom the honora- 
ble gentleman will have to preach insurrection ! 

But if the Northern institutions be hostile to equality, and 
have the efleetthat the honorable gentleman contends for, to 
keep down the workmen, and make them tributary to the capi- 
talists, how Gomes it, how comesit, that I am now, at an early 
ago, a Representative in this Hall? Sir, the gentleman is utter. 
ly, utterly deceived as to the effect of our institutions, and the 
character of public sentiment in the North. 

Fellow-freemen of my own, my native district; bankers, 
capitalists, and merchants, (so much denounced,) manufactu- 
rers, mechanics, and laborers, I appeal to you all: Did it ever 
occur to any one of you when I was a candidate for the high 
office to which your free suffrages have elevated me—did it, I 
say, ever occur to any one of you to object to me because 
poverty, erphanaze, and destitution had once made me a Jabo- 


-rer for my daily bread? No, sirs, no; I willdo you the justice 


to answer for you, no! Your inquiry was not “is he rich or 
poor, a laborer, a capitalist, a banker, or a merchant?”—but “is 
he a man?—has he ability enough moderately to sustain our in- 
terest in the great councils of the nation, and nerve and moral 
conrage enough fearlessly to defy the assaults of power, and to 
vindicate the outraged principles of our Cowstitution?’ And 
here, str, I now am; and what is there to prevent me from 
taking my stand hy the side of the proudest man in this Ial)? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the first time that T have heard a 
parallel run between the slaves of the South and the working- 
men of the North. Fora while, sir, that parallel was made as 
to the relative condition of the free. negroes of the North and 
the slaves of the South. Recently, however, some of those 
who advocate the surpassing excellence of the slave institu- 
tions of the South have taker a bolder and more daring stand. 
Racking their brains for arguments and illustrations (0 justify 
slavery as ít prevails among them, they have hazarded the 
bold proposition that slavery exists in every country; and that 
in the North, the operatives, though nominally free, are, in 
fact, the slaves of thecapitalists. Such a proposition is mon- 
strous, Itel you, sir, gentlemen deceive themselves. They 
slander the free institutions ef thetr country. They wrong the 
most intelligent and enterprising class of men on earth, T 
know them well; I have been long associated with them. I 
have seen them form themselves into Jibraries and other asso- 
ciations for intellectual improvement I have seen them avail 
themselves of every leisure moment for mental culture. I have 
seen them learned in the languages, skilled in the sciences, and 
informed in atl that is necessary to give elevation to the cha- 
racter of man, and to fit him for the high destinies to which he 
was designed. Let the honorable gentleman go among them, 
and he will find them in all respects equal to those who make it 
their boast that they own all the laborers in the South. Yes, 
sir, as well qualified to became honorable rulers of-a free 
people, heving heads fitted for the highest councils, and 
fearless hearts and sinewy arms for the enemies of this great 
nation. 

Mr. Chairmin, Leall upon gentlemen of the North to bear 
witness to the truth of what I have said: I call upon them to 
look back upon the days of their childhood, and say whom they 
have seen attain honor, distinction, wealth and affluence? Are 
they not the working, the industrious parts of society? And do 
nat the i 
Sir, when I panse for a moment, and} behold what are now the 
litle destitute playmates of my childhood, I am overwhelmed 
wilh astonishment. Some of them have gone forth from their 
homes, become draughters and signers of declarations of inde- 
pendence, founders of new empires, breakers of the chains of 
despotism, and the earth, even in their youth, has drunk up 
their blood, shed willingly in the cause. of the. rights of man. 


tutions ef the North necessarily lead to such results? - 


Some have ministered to the altar of their Divine Master. Some 
have ledthe bar, adorned the Senate, iilustrated the judiciary; 
and others have wandered in the flowery fields of literature, trod 
in the cool tranquillizing paths of philosophy, delved in the 
depths of science, and compassed the world with their enter- 
prise. In a word, civilization has no pursuit that they have not 
already honored and adorned. And yet these men are-some of 
the fruits of those odious institutions against which the elequent 
gentleman has attempted his crusade. , 
Sir, it is the glory of the Northern institutions that they give 
toevery man, poor and rich, high and low, the same fair play. 
They place the honors, emoluments, and distinctions of the 
country before him, and say, “go run your race for the prize; 
the reward shall encirele the brow of the most worthy.” Thus 
it ts that every one feels and knows that he has a clear field 
before him, and that with industry, prudence, and perseverance, 
he cancommand success inany honorable undertaking. He 


` knows that his industry is his ow; his efforts are his own; and 


that every blow he strikes, whilst it redounds to his own imme- 
diate advantage, contributes also to the good of the community, 
and the glory and renown of his country. AH honorable em- 
ployments are open to him. The halls of legistation are open to 
him; the bar is open to him; the fields of science are before him; 
there is no barrier between him and the object of his ambition, 
but such as industry and perseverance may overcome. 

Look at the workings of their institutions upon the appear- 
ance of the North. Look at her mighty cities, her forests of 
masts, her smiling villages, her fertile fields, her productive 
mines, her numerous charities, her ten thousand improve- 
ments. Behold my own, my native State. Pennsylvania is 
Intellectualized under their auspices. Her soils and hills, and 
valleys, and rocks, and everlasting mountains, live and breathe 
under the animating influence of her intelligent and hard- 
working population; every stream feeds its canal, every sec- 
tion of country has its railroad, distance is aunihilated, the 
flinty ribs of her rocky mountains are riven asunder, the 
bowels of the earth yield forth their treasures, and the face of 
the earth blooms and blossoms. and fructifies like a paradise. 
And all this, all this is the result of the intelligence, industry, 
and enterprise of Northern laborers, fostered by the genial 
influence of their institutions. 

Nor are their efforts: confined to this own country alone. 
Their industry and enterprise compass the whole earth. 
There is not a wave under Heaven that their keels have not 
parted; not a breeze ever stirred to which they have not un- 
furled the starry banner of the country. Go to the frezen 
ocean of the North, and you will find them there; to the ocoan 
inthe extreme South, and you will find them there. Nature 
has no difficulty that they have not overcome—the world no 
limit that they have not attained. i 

Ja every department of mind do the institutions of the 
North exert a wholesome, a developing influence, Sir, it was 
huta few days sinte you saw the members of this House ga- 
there around the electro-magnetic machine of Mr. Davenport. 
There they stood mute and motionless; bebolding, for the fitst 
time, the secret, sublime, and mysterious principles of Nature 
applied to mechanics; and there was the machine, visible to 
all eyes, moving with the rapidity of lightning, without any - 
apparent cause. But the genius that made the application of 
this sublime and mysterious influenéé, who is he but a laboring, 
hard-working blacksmith of the North? . 

Sir, where do learning, literature and science flourish, but in 
the North? Where does the press teem with the products of 
mind, bnt in the North? Where are the scientific institutions, 
the immense libraries, rivalling almost at this early day. Eu- 
rope’s vast accumulations, but in the North? And who, sir, 
gives form and grace, and life and proportion, to the shapeless 
marble, but the scitptor of the North? Yes, sir, and there, too, 
does the genius of the pencil contribute her glowing creations 
to the stock of Norihern renown. To Norther handiwork 
are you indebted for the magnificence of this mighty Capitol. 
And those noble historical pieces now filling the panels of 
the. Rotundo, which display the beginning, progress, and 
consummation of your Revolution, and give to all posterity 
the living forms and breathing countenances of the fathers of 
your Republic-—they, too, are the works of a Noithern artist! 

But before I conclude this branch of my subject, let me make 
one observation that {had almost forgotten. The gentleman 
seems to think that our workmen must of necessity be the pas- 
sive instruments of our capitalists. His idea of the power and 
influence of wealth, controlling the very destiniea of the man 
who labors, must be derived from the institutions of his own 
generous South; where he frankly avows that the capitalist 

joes absolutely own the laborers. Iis views are, however, ut- 


` terly inapplicable to the North, Whoare the Northern capi- 


talists of to-day, but the pennyless apprentices of yesterday? 
Sir, in the North there is scarcely a class of men existing ex- 
clusively as capitalists. The character of capitalist and labor- 
er is there united. in the same person. fn ninety-nine cases 
out ofa hundred, he who is a capitalist has become so by his 
own industry and perseverence. He begins as an humble “la- 
borer”’—his industry, virtue, and integrity his only capital. He 
gradually accumulates. “Every day of toilincreases hig means. 
Ilis means are then united to his labor, and he receives the 
just and honest profits of them both. Thus he goes on joining 
his accumulations with his labor, receiving the profits of 
his capital and his toil, scattering the fruits ofhis efforts abroad 
for the benefit of society, living in manly independence, and 
laying up a stock of comfort and enjoyment for his: declining 
years. Such was the rich Girard, the “merchant and mari- 
ner,” as he styles himself in his last will. He began his career 
a destitute cahin boy. And such are the capitalists all over the 
North. They were all Jaborers some few years since; ard the 
bumble operative of to-day must and will be the wealthy capi- 
talist in some few years to come; and s9 far are the institutions of 
the North from retarding his advance, that they encourage him, 
aid him, cheer, cherish and sustain him in his onward career. 

But, sir, there isno limit to this subject, I will pursue it no 
farther. I might easily exhaust myself, but the subject is in- 
exhaustible. What! have said has been said to vindicate the 
character of my constituents from unjust attacks, and to re- 
lieve the institutions of the North from the burden of denuncia- 
tion which bas been so profusely heaped upon them. Ihave 
uttered nothing in a spirit of disparagement to the South No, 
Heaven forbid! [am incapable of it. The whole country is 
my country... To me there is neither North nor South, nor East 
nor West. Laman humble representative of ital. Our fathers 
fought and bled and died for it al. And how can we, their sons, 
if'we. respect their principles and cherish and venerate their 

emories, how can we quarrel about local difficulties, and’ fos- 
ter sectional jealousies?. I stand here the representative of-the 
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whole country. Notan inch of any part of that country shalt 
be disparaged with my consent. Whatever concerns its honor 
-and renown deeply and dearly cencernsme, I will serupulous- 
ly respect the rights and feelings of every section of the coun- 
try, and do allin my power to advance, nothing to retard its 
peculiar interests, except where they may come into conflict 
with some great fundamental principle which must not be 
sacrificed. I willexert my influence to heal sectional differences, 
extirpate petty jealousies, foster a becoming spirit of concilia- 
tien, promote universal harmony among the diferent portions 
of the Union, and make the Union itself as everlasting as 
the soil which it embraces, With these feelings and with this 
determination, [have come into this House. But, sir, I never 
can andnever will remain sitent when the rights, or interests, or 
character, or institutions of my own immediate constituents are 
attacked. No, sir, let that attack come from what quarter it 
may, I will be ever prompt to ofter my feeble resistance, and in- 
terpose my voice in their just vindication! ve 

L now beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to make a few remarks more 
immediately connected with the bil! under consideration. By 
the madness and folly of her rulers, our country has been pre- 
cipitated te a crisis. We have been convened here to meet 
that crisis. That is, the people and this House have been so 
informed. Buthave we metit? Are we meeting it? No, sir; 
we have been called here to do what this House has been doing 
for the last six years—to echo the will and further the wishes 
of the Executive ; to carry out the recommendations of the 
Presitent’s Message ; to cease to be the free representatives of 
the people, and to become the pliant ‘instruments of power. 
Nothing is to be introduced to_our deliberations but what the 
President has recommended. Petitions are presented, and they 
are trampled under foot; plans of relief are suggested, and 
they are laid upon the table. The people demand from you, 
tough their representatives, a fair and impartial hearing, 
aid you meet them with that gag of despotism, the previous 
question. And when we ask why is ail this, we are impudently 
told that we must attend to the relief of the Government; that 
we have nothing to do with the peopte; that the President bas 
submitted his plans, and that, right or wrong, we must sustain 
then; that he has chalked out to us the line of our legislative 
duties, and that, we must follow that line, toe the mark—yes, 
toe the mark, is their phragé—and then go home and tell our 
constituents that we have slavishly done our master’s bidding. 

Sir, it is by conduct like this that our country has been pre- 
cipitated froin the height of prosperity into the very depths of 
distreas. This House is responsible for much of the evil under 
which the people are now groaning. Their Representatives in 
Congress have been faithless to them. They have surrendered 
up their independeace and become the mere echo of the Presi- 
dent’s will. Instead of freely deliberating and choosing what 
was best for the people and the country, they have been watch. 
ing the ever-changing countena ce of the Executive, and 

-asertaining what were his wishes and determinations; and 
thus have they been slavishly echoing and re-echoing that will 
until the great fundamental interests of the country have been 
entirely sacrificed:: The people have been lost sight of; those 
who were their servants have become their masters. I ask 
every candid man whether the legislation of Congress has not, 
for many years, conformed in every important particular to the 
commands of the Executive?’ Whether the reclamations of the 
Administration have not been the law of the land? Let us 
revert to the history of the past, and’see what arè the lessons 
that it teaches. i : 

Large majorities of beth Houses of Congtess passed an act 
for the recharter of the Bank of the United States. ‘The De- 
mocratic Legislature of my own State, Pennsylvania, unani- 
mously recommended it. It was vetoed by the President. And 
what-did Congress do? Why, sir, change their opinion—echoed 
that veto! Yes, we saw the very man who draughted and ad- 

_ vocated the bill for rechartering the bank, (Mr. Dallas,) presid- 
ing at atown. meeting a few weeks afterwards, and there op- 
posing the very measure of which he was the author and fa- 
tier; ay, turning at the beck of the President, like Saturn of old, 
tə destroy his own offspring. ‘This, perhaps, may have been all 
very well; but is it nota remarkable proof that members of Con- 
gress found it inconvenient to have opinions which didnot ex- 
actly conform to those of the Executive? 

But, again: Congress investigated the situation of the Bank of 
the United States, for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
stiti continued to be a safe depository of the public moneys. 
They found its situation to be sound and wholesome, and de- 
clared, by a large majority, that the deposites should be conti- 
nued in it according to law. The President, however, a short 
time afterwards, determined otherwise; ordered the Secretary 
of the Treasury to lay violent hands upon the treasures of the 
nation; to take them from the place where Congress and the 
law declared they should be, and scatter them abroad over the 
land, by depositing them with the pet banks, there to be used 
fr the purpose of swelling the deluge of paper money, and of 
fvedingand pampering and bloating the demoralizing spirit of 
speculation. E 

Inaixty days afterwards Congress met. Well, and what did 
members of Congress do? Did they adhere to their former 
resolution? No, sir, they again surrendered up their indepen- 
dence, again changed their opinion, and again echoed the will 
of the Executive. : 2 

Then it was that the President formed his league of pet 
banks. He conceived and planned and put in operation a pro- 
ject which, according to his promise, was to banish bank rags 
from the community, give us the best of currencies, and fill up 
the channels of circulation with gold. This was the sole work 
of the Executive and his agents. Congress had nothing to do 
with it. He submitted his plan, however, to Congress, in the 
form of a law, for their approval. They hesitated for a while, 
and grumbled a little; but not daring to disobey, they at length 
a ‘ain complied with his requisitions, went through all the un. 
mening forms and idle ceremonies necessary to give it a legal 
shape, forgot the People and the country, and again echoed the 
w llofthe Executive ! , 

But, sit, itis in vaim to give further examples of the entire 
de vendence of this House on the Executive. The President 
has been passing ourlawe! Congress, in truth and in fact, has 
bad nothing to do with them! His will has been supreme. 

This House, instead of being the free representative body of the 

People, has been the representative of the President! A f 

But the bubble has at length burst. The glided project òf 

which so. much was promised añd so muchexpected by an in 
jured and confiding people; is at an end. While the people 
stood anxiously: awaiting the realization of its promised advan- 
tages, is: suddenly exploded, and involvedthem and their busi- 


nees, thé-country, its exchanges, currency and prosperity in a 


scene of confusion and distress unparalleled in the annals of 
our civilhistory. The Government from a hollow and bloat- 
ed appearance of sanity, became suddenly bankrupt. The 
| people were overwhelmed with distress, and from every quar- 
ter of the country asked relief from the evils thathad come up- 
onthem. : 

Meeting, then, under these circumstances, I ask, had we not 
a right to expect that Congress once more would resume its 
independence, and attend faithfully and fearlessly to the busi- 
ness of their constituents, and that the Aministration would 
now abandon its projects, and give over its attempts to sway 
and subjugate and enslave the representatives of the country? 


ahout? What bave wedone? Let us see whether we have 
not again been subserviently echoing the will of the Executive. 

Our first act was to passa bill for the postponement of the 
payment of the fourth insta] ment to the States, to withhold from 
them the sam’ of upwards of nine millions of dollars, which, by 
the actof <3d June, 1836, we had contracted to put in their pos- 
session. By that law it is provided “that all the money in the 
Treasury of the United States on the first of January, 1837, re- 
serving the sum of five millions of dollars, should ve deposited 
with the States in proportion to their respective representation 
inthe Senate and House of Representatives of the United States.” 
Under this Jaw, it became the duty.of the Secretary of the Trea- 


| sury on the first of January, 1837, to reserve five millious out of 


it for the use of the Government, and appropriate the balance, 
whatever it might be, to the States as already mentiened. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury performed this duty, and found that 
there were upwards of forty-two millions of do}lars in the Trea- 
sury. He reserved the five millions, and then announced te the 
different States of the Union that there was inthe Treasury, 
specifically set apart for them, the sum of thirty-seven millions 
of dollars, to be paid to them in four instalments. The States 
agreed to receive the money. Three instalments of the money 
they did receive. The fourth and last instalment, of between 
nine and ten millions of dollars, was to have been paid to them 
on the first of this month. This is a plain, unvarnished 
statement of the case. Thus we see, that on the first day of 
January last, there was in the Treasury thirty-seven millions 
of money, specifically set apart by the law for the States, 
There it was. The Secretary of the Treasury counted it, 
aod declared it to be there. Now, why bas not this money 
been -alt paid to the States? Was it because this House 
passed a bill for the postponement of the last payment? No, 
sir, but because this Administration had, previously used this 
money for their own purposes. They, Martin Van Buren and 
his Administration, -betrayed the trust reposed in them, squan- 
dered this money, and, when the representatives of the people 
assemble here in special session, we are informed by the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of the Treasury that the money that was 
in the Treasury for the States is gore, has evaporated, and that 
we will have to postpone ihe payment of ong sourth of it. Thus 
we scc that the money was used by the Administration. Tie 
President and his policy have postponed the payment of the 
fourth instalment, Congresshas had nothing to do with it: The 
money was there for the States on the Istof January last. When 
we met here in eight months afterwards, it was not there. Sup- 
pose the bill for postponing its payment had not. been’ passed, 
could the States have got the money? No. Why? Because 
the Adininistration had previously used the money that was 
specifically set apart for them. Thus you perceive that the 
Executive postponed the payment of it; and, after doing this, 
he very modestly calls upon Congress to pass a law to do what 
he had previously done! Well, and what did Congress do? 
Why, again they echo the will of the President, pass a Jaw post- 
oning what had already been postponed, and declaring a so- 
emn falsehood to the whole country—that we, yes, that we had 
withheld from the people of the States nine millions and a half 
of money, when it had been done months befure by the Execu- 
tive rulers of our country ! 

This is the first exhibition of the independence of this 
body! If we continue thus to comply with the behests of 
power, and to delude and betray the people, I ask, in the 
name of Heaven, what is to become of our country and its 
free institutions? 

{Here the House took its usual recess. 
Mr Naylor resumed. ] AR 
Mr. Chairman, the embarrassment incident to my novel 
situation, and the excitement which hurried me on to vindicate 
Northern people, sustain Northern institutions, and to show 
thair effect upon the community, caused me to forget this 
morning some of the topics that 1 had intended to introduce, 
and to enlarge on others that I expected only to have glanced 
at. It is too late, however, to take them up now. I will go 
on, therefore, where I left of. eu ee 

The second great measure which the Administration com- 
manded you to pass, and which you did:pass, was the bill for 
the manufacture of ten millions of Treasury notes. Yes, ten 
millions of paper money—ten millions, not of bank rags, but 
Government rags—ten millions of old continental paper—ten 
millions of shin-plasters! And is it possible that these are the 
fruits of those long years of exciting, convulsing, distracting 
experiments, which our rulers promised us should produce 
such a safe and convenient currency, and flood the whole land 
with gold? Ay, gold, gold, was the ery; and now we have gold 
with a vengeance! The banner of our rulers has had for its 
Motto, not our country, nor liberty, nor patriotism, nor union, 
nor any other ennobling or inspiring sentiment; no, sir, but 
that miserable and mercenary promise “ for gold, gold, gold.” 
For years have our people been mocked and deluded with 
the empty promise of gold. And now, at the very moment 
when they reach forth therr expecting hands to possess It, 
like the gold which is said to reward a bargain with the 
Prinse of Darkness, it turns in then grasp into dust and 
ashes! The Government has been raking it together from 
all quarters of the earth. They have wrung it with an iron and 
unrelenting grasp from the possession of the people. They have 
forced it out of circulation. It is money no longer. It is now 
merchandise. It is bought and sold, as you would buy your 
bread or any other necessary or convenience of life. The peo- 
ple are forced to buy 1t in order to pay their debts to the Govern- 
ment. Andwhatdoes the Government do with-it? pay it back 
to the people? No, sir, no, but magnanimously gives it to the 
officeholders! The office-holders then sellit to the people at a 
profit of from seven to twelve per cent. The people again pay 
ittethe Government, from which, as before, it immediately 
passes to the office-holders, who again sell it to the people at a 
large profit. Thus it moves round and round in one continued 
saul euiitracted circle, cursing the people, and taking at every 
turn from their hard earnings the amount of premium paid for 
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But have our expectations been realized? What have we been - 
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it, and enriching the pampered office-holder just.in proportion 
as itrobsthem. In the mean time, the office-holdere have got 
the Government exclusively to themselves- They haye.all the 
gold to themselves. They tell-us‘that the Gorernment-and the 
people must be’separate and distinct; that it was never intended 
that the Government should sympathise’ with their sufferings, 
or extend relief to their distresses.. And. how, sir, does this 
golden Government, with its immense: professions, pay its own 

ebts? What do they give to the hard-toiling mechanic—the 
aged, feeble, touering, war-worn soldier of the Revolution? And 
what has the country for a currency?) Why, rags, rags; not 
“bank rags” alone, no, (forthey.grow more scarce every day) 
but all kinds of rags—a complete piece of patch-work—an un- 
distinguished gathering together of rottenness and confusion, 
And, to crown the whole, the President and his gitded partisans 
have passed the bill for the manufacture of ten millions more 
of rags, with which still further to curse the country—the bill 


” creating ten milliens of paper money for the people! 


In the name of Heaven, I ask, when will this evil end? When 
will members of Congress’ be members of Congress, break the 
shackles that bind them to the blind and dark and ferocious 
spirit of power, and stand forth the free representatives of the 
country? 

Mr. Chairman, what an awful reckoning must: the people 
have with those in powet? ffir, the account must bë made up 
sooner or later, between them and those rulers who have been 
promising only to deceive them—sperting with their hopes— 
trampling down their interests—marring. their enterprises, and 
bruising their tenderest sympathies. The day of ‘reckoning 
must come, wilicome! As certainly as ruth must prevail over 
error, as certainly as rights must be vindicated and injuries 
redressed, so certainly will the people have justice; ay, and 
vengeance too, for the many wrongs with which a Jong course 
of misrule has visited them. We have already ‘heard the 
rumbling at adistance. The volcano will burst forth. I warn 
gentlemen—I warn the Administration, to “ fee from the wrath 
to come!” ye aN 

But, sir, I have again been hurried beyond my subject. I 
intended to bave alluded to the Treasury note biii only to show 
that this measure, like all others, had been passed in conformity 
with the President’s will. A KER 

The opposition in this House did all that reasonable men 
could do to prevent its passage. One submitted a plan for 
the collection of the debts owing by the deposite banks, and 
showing conclusively that, by this means, the Government 
could get their money from the banks, and be saved the morti- 
fying expedient of issuing ten millions of rag money. ` But n0, 
it would notdo. Lis proposition was notlistened to. » Another 
gentleman submitted a plan for the sale of the bonds, which 
were given by the Bank of the United States, and not yet due 
to the Government; proving satisfactorily that this would en- 
tively discannect the Government from the bank, and raise 
money amply suficient to dispense with the issuing of the 
Treasury notes. No, they would have ‘Treasury notes. . The 
President had recommended them; and of eourse. his .re- 
commendation must become a Jaw. So accustomed ‘are 
the President and heads of Departments to consider. their 
recommendations as having the force of law, and so cer- 
tain was the Secretary of the Treasury that the Trea- 
sury notes would be issued, that a month before the bill 
was passed for that. purpose, we find him writing circulars to 
many of the banks, and a great number of the largo capitalists 
in the country, huckstering these very notes about for sale! 
Whata humiliating commentary upon the independence of the 
people’s representatives in Congress! g 
But, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury knew that this House 
would not disregard thé will of the Executive, You did again 
echo that will. The lawis passed. The Administration. de- 
signed to establish a great Treasury bank. The design is as 
evident as the sun ina cloudless heaven at noonday. ‘They 
knew that they could deceive the people no longer withthe 
golden humbug. They have now established their bank, You 
have ordered the issue of ten miilions of its notes to begin with, 
These are all, and the only gold which the suering people of 
this country will ever get from this false and deceitful Adminis- 
tration! These, sir, are solemn truths, and why should I fear 
to utter them? $ A : 
What next? The next great measure that we have recom- 
mended to us is the last great experiment: of those in : power, 
the “Sub-Treasury system.” This project has not yet receiv- 
ed the sanction of this House, and I pray Heaven that it never 
may. It is now before us for consideration. .I purpose, in 
conclusion, to make a few hasty remarks upon it. I am op- 
posed to this measure. Although not yet approved by. Con- 
gress, it isnow in operation, ‘We see its workings. We. have 
eaten ofits fruits; and, for myself, they are distasteful to me. I 
jeathe them. Iam for cutting down, the tree that produced 
them. 

Sir, this scheme proposes to place in the hands of individuals 
who are dependent alone on the will of the President for their 
continuance in office, all, yes, all the countless millions of the 
money of this Government, for disbursement and safe-keeping. 
These men are to receive it, hold it, use it, when and as they 
please, with no earthly barrier between it and the temptation 
to appropriate it to their own uses, which the personal custody 
of such immense treasures must offer, than the feeble re- 
straints of poor, weak, fallible human nature, and the fear of 
the consequences which might result frem an ultimate detec- 
tion. i 
How many receiversand holders of the public money, or in 
other words, how many “Sub-Treasnrers” there will be:seatter- 
ed throughout the whole extent of this wide-spread country, no 
man can at present determine. In France, where, a similar sys- 
tem prevails, there are one hundred thousand! Here, I have 
no doubt, in a short time, the number would even exceed 
that. These men are to hold and absolutely possess the whole. 
treasures of the nation. Some of them, particularly in our 
large cities, will have milhons of dollars in, their hands ata 
time. One uninterrupted gold current will be continually 
pouring in upon them. ` What a temptation (even aside from 
party political influences,) is. thus offered to use a portion of 
this money occasionally or continually, as need er circumstan- 
ces may require. Sir, the temptation will be irresistible, Sur- 
rounded by needy or pressing friends in distress, whose famil'es 
and fortunes they may think will be comforted or repaired by a 
timely loan; in the very midst of the exciting whirl of specala- 
tion, with fortune’sdazziing visions urging them on to ue the 
treasires confided to their keeping, and embark in schemes 
rommising to result in the enjoyment of immense possessions, 
and with the full certainty that a temporary use of even large 


-gmounts cannot be discovered; taking into consideration, with 
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these circumstances, the fact that there will be one hundred 
thousand of these men—I say they will in some cases, inevita- - 
‘uly misappropriate the money.. Large amounts of it must be 
lost. . The treasures of the country will be plundered. Under 
such a system, there'is no safety for the public funds. 

But, sir, this is not the only evil that [see in this measure. 
‘The loss ef the public moneys will be nothing, compared to the 
moral and political evils that must flow from it- “Lead us not 
into temptation,” was the sublime prayer ef our God. Our 
rulers, disregarding this divine lesson, seem determined to sur- 
round their public officers wich a consuming fire of tempta- 
tion, from which there is to be no hope of escape. Their con- 
sciences are to beseared, and they are to go abroad corrupted 
and corrupting, until the whole body politic becomes one of 
fensive mass of putridity, smelling to Heaven, and tainting the 
very.atmosphere of freedom. This may be strong language. 
But I see the evil strongly—l feel it strongly. 

I have heard of the danger of uniting the purse and the 
sword, Ali the unionsof this kind heretofore depreciated as 
existing in this country are as ropes of sand or bonds of gossa- 
met, compared to what will be the case if you pass this bill! 
You will not only unite one purse and one sword, na, sir, you 
will unite ons hundred thousand purses and one hundred thou- 
sand swords, all ready to yield up their treasures and leap 
from their scabbards at the nod or stamping of the footof one 
man! ` 

“A Sub-Freasury bill,” it is gently termed in this House. 
Before’ the country, for the purpose of deluding the. people, and 
exciting popular feelings in its favor, you name it a “bill to 
divorce the Government from the banks.” But whats it? 
Trampling the mere name under our fect, and looking at it as it 
js, stri ped and naked in all its odious deformity, Lask whatis 
it? hy, sir, it isa bill for arresting. the flow of our prospe- 
rity; for subverting (he fundamental principles of our Republic 
~~a bill for laying the corner-stone of despotism. How do those 
in power recommend 1t to us? What arguments do they urge 
in favor of its adoption? . “Oh,” they say, “it is no new 
scheme, It exists in France; it floerishesin Prusia and Austria; 
it has giown into full and vigorous perfection in Russia. It 
prevallela Turkey, and in every despotism of the new and old 
world,” 

My heart shudders, my blood curdles, at their recommenda- 

tions, in every country under Heaven where such a eystem 
prevails, the people are trampied on and plundered of their 
righte—ground down ta the very dust by the awful despotism 
of their rulers; bought and sold ‘like cattle with the earth; per- 
secuted by power, plundered by these very Sub- Treasurers; 
“chained to the brutes, and fetlered tothe soil.” And yet, sir, 
‘this Administration and its advocates urge the example of 
‘thease Odious tyrannies as almost the only argument in favor 
of the adoption oftheir hateful schome. They tell us that their 
plan works very wall in those courtrios. But thev do nottell 
us.that itis thero the grand engine of despotism, wathoul which 
the people could not be kept in slavery! Yes, the plan does 
work well in despotisms. It does the work effectually. It works 
admirally well. It answers the very purpose for which it was 
designed—that of plundering and enslaving the people, whilst it 
deprives them of the power of re-istance. 

_ Where am 1} Is it possible that hero, in this mighty capita) 

of the only free Republic on earth, with the deeds of our gallant 
fathers still green in our memories, with here and there one of 
their lingering associates now gazing upon onr deliberations, 
and the thunders of Yorktown yet Yingivg in our cars—is it 
possible, Tsay, under these circumstances, that we can calmly 
isten to a proposition to abandon the settled policy of our 
Government from its beginning to this day, despise and de- 
nounce the wisdom of its immortal founders, reject a course 
Which has secured an unexampled prosperity to our country, 
and the utmost stretch of liberty to ourselves, and ture back 
and affectionately embrace-—lug loour bosoms, as jewels above 
all: price, the barbaraus institutions of the dark and benighted ` 
despotismis of tho old world? “Are we to tarna deaf ear to the 
counsels of our revolutionary sages, and receive for our guide 
the arbitrary decrees of auto and tyrants? Sir, 19 the 
republican seed, scattered far and wide by our immortal sires, 
tobe eradicated with our own hands; and are we to transplant 
into our fertile soil the sickly shoots of despotism, and nurse, 
and water, and cherish them into health, and vigor, and fructi- 
fication? Heaven forbid. Let every man who wishes well to 
our republican institutions pat the seal of his reprobation on 
this scheme, 

LThavesaid that this very ‘Sub.Troastry systemi” iy one of 
the great means used by the autocrats of Kurope. for perpetu- 
ating their tyrannies. “In the hands of a monarch, it is an 
engine of tremendous power. Le appoints every officer. They 
are all absolutely dependent upon him, and are appointed to do 
his bidding. They are responsible to him alone. They are 
scattered all over the empire. Every petty district has its 
officer to receive and hold the revenues of the Government. 
They have immediato communication with the Peope: or 
course; as the interest of the officer binds him to serve his sove- 
reigna, arid as there is. no one to interfere between them, the 
maney he receives can be used in influencing the Reople (or 
subjects, as they are there called) in any wiy desirable. Thys 
thousands. and tens of thousands of these {ittlo treasurers are 
using the money in their respective distriats so as to produce 
the desired influence on the People. And yet, in a moment, the 
whole treasure can be collected in onc concentrated m at 
the nod of the monareh. ‘This is ail done silently and seer ly. 
The evil is felt, and ne one can tell whence it comes. Despotism 
is upon them, and they have no means to break it. 

This system of monarchy, this engine of despotism, is the 
very one which the bit) under consideration proposes to intro- 
duce into this country. . It will nake the power of the President 
as supreme as that of any autocrat of Europe. | You will have 
a hundred thousand office-holders appointed by the President, 
holding their office at his pleasure, dependent upon his will for 
the very bread they eat, and commissioned to do his bidding. 
Every neighborhood will have within its narrow confines one of 
these “Sub- Treasurers” “to harrass the people and eat out their 
substance ” The land i be filled wih spies and informers, 
All the public money, millions on millions, will be. in their 
hands! [fe will be scattered about among their partisans, become 
the source of couatiess demoralizing speculations upon the in 
dustry and property of the people, and must inevitably end in 
concentrating all powerin the breast of the Executive. Adap 
this scheme, carry out its provisions in all their ramifications, 
and there will be no salvation for this Republic; republican 

-forms may exist, but despotism will be its very life-blood—its 
pervading spirit. N 
Thisscheme will not only increase the number of your officers 


four-fokl, and thus quadruple the taxes of the people, but it will 
furnish Goverament with an irresistible means of. controlling 
the popularwill. These officers must use the money to pro- 
mote the views of their masters.. They are appointed for that 
purpose, He who would dare refuse to do their bidding would 
not only be instantly dismissed, but hunted beyond the pale of 
national, consideration; yes, denationalized aud prescribed 
by the hireling hacks of party power. i g y 
Will any gentleman dare say that these evils are all imagina- 
ry? What takes place in one country will, under the same cir- 
cumstances, take place in another. This system is the one by 
which despotism perpetuates itself-all over the world. Why 
canit not, why wil it not, be used for the same purpose-here? 
Is it for a want ofa disposition in our rulers? What takes place 
among usnow? Do not those in power attempt to force the 


` minds of the people to think with them? Do they follow the 


popular will, or do they make the popular will bend to their de- 
crees? Sir, my honorable colleague (Mr. Sergeant) told a grave 
truth the other day, when he said that Government carried every 
thing by a war.’ -It singles out its object, selects its plan, adopts 
its measures, and then opens its campaign; and with its count- 
less office-holders, vast treasures, and immense power and pa- 
tronage, enters the field, marshals all the “faithful” to its stand. 
ard, shoots as deserters ail who fly, and marches onward, crush- 
ing those who dare oppose. . 

There was a time, in the days of Jefferson, in the good old 
days of real Democracy, when an officer of the Government, in- 
terfering with the freedom of elections, or atiempting to influ- 
ence the popular will, was instantly dismissed from office. It 
was the cardinal maxim of the Administration of this illustrious 
man, “that an officer who would attempt to use his power and 
influence to control public cpinion should at once lose his of- 
fice.” This was the fundamental Jaw of- Jeffersonian Demo- 
cracy. Now, sir, those whe claim to be theexclusive Democrats 
of the land have revereed this law. The maxim at §present is, 
“that the officer of the General Government who does ot use 
all his power and influence to control the people shall be forth- 
with dismissed”? Hence, sir, we find that itis the office-holders 
all over the Union who 4ght the political battles for the Admi- 
nistration. They must do it; they are bound to do it; and they 
do do it. . 

In the election, which resulted in sending me as a represen- 
tative of the peaple into this hall, the. office-holders of the 
General Goverament in my own and the neighboring districts 
were the persons who bere all the h at and labor of the cam- 
paign and did all the speech-making against me, Not only 
that, sir, but ar least one person residing here, in the city of 
Washington, in this grand seat of Executive power, holding a 
lucrative situation under the Government, having his sons em- 
ployed here in Government Departmenta, left his family, 
traveled one hundred and fifty miles to get into my district, 
and there mounted the stump, became an open mouthed brawl- 
ing advocate of party power, catled upon the people ta reject 
me, and come to the support of his master in Washington. 
Sir, if such scenes are familiar to us now, whit will take place 
when you make four times the number of officers, and place 
millions and tens of millions of public money in their hands? 
My henrt shudders at the contemplation! 

fr. Chairman, I have shown that this system is the engine of 
tyranny wherever it exists; and that the examples of other na- 
tions, urged upon us by its advocates, are all derived fron: des- 

OIM. 

P They arge another argument in favor of this measure, which 
consorts in all things with the one just mentioned. They say 
that the eflecis of this scheme will be to destroy the whole sys- 
tem. of credit. Itistr e that, wherever this “Sub-Treastiry 
scheme” exists, there is no credit, except upon the most narrow 
and limited seale. Nor is this singular. Recoflect that this 
eystem prevails only intyrannics. Theabsence of credit is one 
ef the grand characteristics of Jespotism all over the world, 
Every body musi know, or can know if they will, that a well- 
regulated credit system and despotism never have, do not, and 
cannot exist together. Tt matters not what the forms of a Go. 
vernment may be, ifa system of general credit prevails through- 
out its whole extent, the heart and spirit of despotism must be 
crushed and broken. 

Tunere is no credit system in Russia, Prussia, Austria, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Spain, Turkey, nor in any other country under 
heaven where ihe people are in chains, and wretchedness, nise- 
ry, and degradation. Nor is this ail. The converse of the pro- 
position is true. There is no country in which a well-regulated 
credit system prevails where the people are in bondage. Tt ig a 
fact, which no man having any respect for truth ean deny, that 


just in proportion as a sownd credit prevails in any country, 


in the same proportion are the people in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness and civil and political liberty. 

The reason for all this ia very obvious: What is credit? It 
is trust, confidence, belief. and faith in the honor and integrity 
of man. It was the first kind of money, upon which ail other 
money ia founded. It existed before paper ot letters were 
dreamed of, and long before the metals, either precious or bas e 
were extracted from the gloomy bowels of the earth. 

In the early stages of seciety, men obiained from each other 
the product of their labors by barter or exchange. The artisan 
would exchange his wares forthe grain ofthe husbandman. If 
he wanied bread, and hat nothing at the time to give in ex- 
change, the farmer, giving credit to bis integrity, would furnish 
him with bread stuff, on his promise to give him his wares in 
return, When convenient. This credit was, therefore, the only 
money then. -k was nothing but confidence of one man in 
another! In order to get this confidence or credit, it was neces- 
sary that a man should be henest. Thus it improved the morals 
of mankind. The more it was used, the closer did it unite men 
in society; because it made men, in a degree, dependent upon 
one another, and made each individual inferesied in the welfare 
ofthe whole. Thusit encouraged the kindlier sympathics, and 
humanizedihe human family. When it passed from hand to 
hand, or, in other words, when the farmer passed the promise 
of the artisan to his neighbor for something that he wanted of 
him, it became circulating eredit, or confidence; and as that 
became widely extended from man to man, itassociated together 
into one family and in one interest the most distant inhabitants 
of a whole empire. 

Thus, sir, it becomes the bond of society. It introduces man 
to his fellow, and gives mutual confidence... K promotes travel, 
improves the country, facilitates civilization, developes indus- 
try, Quickens th emeutal faculties, expands moral and charita- 
ble feelings, unites men together by the gentlest, but strongest 
of ali ties, and teaches them their power. This is the reason why 
credit and despatism are never found together. It makes men 
too strong for tyrants! Were it possible to diffuse, at once 
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throughout all Russia, the credit that prevails in this country 
the iron bonds of Russian despotism wovld be burst asunder as 
by magic, and the Russian serf, springing at once into the full 
dignity of freedom, would stand erect and anshackled! 

` it isthe policy of tyrants to keep their subjecis apart. They 
are for weakening the ties that bindthem together. They are 
for disconnecting every man from his neighbor, forcing him 
to stand isolated and alohe; sowing the seeds of jealousy, 
distrust, and individual disunion ; destroying all combina- 
tions, and making every one depend alone upon the sove- 
reign power. f 

This state of things cannot exist with a credit system. Cred- 
it gives men one,interest, makes them depend upon one another, 
and combines them into one irresistible whole. ‘Fherefore it is 
that despo sare at war with credit. They must keep men 
apart in savage, barbarous, desolate isolation. The moment 
a cominon interest, given by a common understanding and mu- 
tual confidence, combines them together, they become irresis- 
tible in power, and despotism flies before them. This, sir, is 
the reason why liberty and credit are found side by side togeth- 
er wherever cither of them has an existence, They are never 
found apart. 

Look at all the non-credit countries of Europe. They are all 
despotisms, every one of them! And what are they deine for 
man, for civilization, for the spread of free principles? 
Why, nething—absolutely nothing! There they are in chains 
and wretchedmess, without liberty, without domestic com- 
fort, envelopted in ignorance and barbansm, without even 
the hope of rational freedom to cheer and brighten up the 
future! 

Now, turn youreyes to Old England—the credit ‘country of 
the. world, our “father land’—the land from which most of us 
derived our blood and ourname! Look at her manufactures, 
her arts, her literature, learning, science, and her civilization, 
that carries a portion of comfortand liberty into every cottage 
throughout her island domain; with her fleets on every ocean, 
her commerce embracing the whole world, diffusing her Jav- 
guage, institutions, and free principles to the remotest corners 
ofthe earth; overrunning India, filling up New Holland, peo- 
pling all the South Sea islands, and every where planting the 
standard of civilization, Christianity, and civil and pohtica) 
liberty! Whilst other European nitions are stationary, Eng- 
land, by her moral power, derived in a great degree from her 
credit system, is producing a moral and political revolution 
throughout the globe. 

Sir, let us recross the Atlantic, and turn our attention to 
America, and see what the people are doing there. Look to 
Mexico and the South American Governments, That part of 
the country was first discovered and first peopled. The inhabit- 
ants are in possession of inexhaustible mines of the ‘precious 
metals; hard money isno scarcity there. But they have no 
crodit system, and, therefore, no. confidence in one arother. 


They have no liberty, not even proper notions of liberty. They 


have no commerce, no agriculture deserving of the name, no 
navy, no manufactures, Ho arts, no internal improvements, no 
literature, no seience—but, with an abundance of gold, ‘they 
are benighted, ignorant, miserable, wretched, enslaved, and op- 
pressed, but one degree removed from the brutes around 
them! ‘Their whole history is but one unmitigated narrative of 
savage discord, murder, rapine, and bloodshed; mad, infuriate, 
revolution and sanguinary insurrection! These are the peo- 
ple, and these are the institutions, that are held up to us for 
our example! 

After this view of the degradation, wretchedness, and slavery 
of the southern part of Arverica, with what feelings of pride 
and patriotic exultation can we return to our own proud and 
happy United States. 1 will not pretend to speak of her glory, 
prosperity, and advancement; nor portray the vire, intelli. 
gence, genius, skill, and hardy and adventurous. enterprise of 
her people,” Under the influence of her presentinstitutions, she 
has done, and is now doing more for her own people, more for 
the cause of human rights, more for civilization, more for the 
elevation of morals and of mind, and more for the whole 
human family, than any other nation that has, or ever had 
existence. 

Now, sir, I appeal to every patriot in this House—] care not 
by what party name he may he called--1 solemnly appeal to 
every man inthe country; Í ask you all, are you prepared to 
abandon the means which have placed yourselves and your 
country oa such high grounds, and adopt in their stead the miee- 
rable, unnatural, and wretched policy of the ioul, rank, brutal 
despotisms of the earth? Will you follow in the paths which 
your fathers have made holy, and which have led to glory, 
peace, liberty, prosperity, and unbounded conifort; or will you 
obliterate every trace that they Jeit hehind them, shut your eyes 
against the brightness of the past, destroy every germ of hope 
as to the future, and follow that rugged ‘and that crooked way 
which has always terminated in tyranny, degradation, wretch- 
edness, and wo? As forimyself, my mind is made vp; Lam: for 
abiding by what hasbeen tried. F must vote against this bill. 

One word more as to credit, and I am done. I know, sir, the 
evils ofcredit. I know how it may be, how it is abused. I have 
ever been a bold and open oppenent of its abuses. I have, for 
years, taken an active stand against the inordinate increase of 
banks, Ihave apoken againstit. I have written against it. 
Ihave petitioned and remonstrated against it, f have done 
all that a reasonable man could do to limit their number and 
check their abuses. Yos, and I have seen the very men who 
now so bitterly oppose all credit, within “six years, double the 
number of those banks, aud more than double the banking capi- 
tal of the country! Me oes 

Credit kas heen abused. Butit is no reason why it should 
be destroyed. The abuse of any thing is no argument 
against it. The best of institutions are always those that are 
abused mosi. In the name of our holy religion, the earth has 
been deluged with blood, and countless millions have been 
consumed in the flames of martyrdom. But this is no argu- 
mentagainst either the truth, necessity, or value of vur religion. 
Let us, therefore, labor to purge our credit system of its abuses. 
To destroy it, would be to break down all confidence between 
man and man, and restore once more the eavage, desolating 
reign of barbarism. 

Mr. Chairman, let me beg gentlemen to pause—pause before 
they pass thi- bill. It is now nearly six weeke since the com- 
mencement of thie session. during which time we have beer in 
this hall night-and day. We come at early morning, the day 
passes away, and the darkness of midnight still finds us here. 
We have had no time fer reading, for thought, reflection, re- 
seatch,:or calm and dispassionate. examination. . Wearied. and 
jaded; and worn out. with fatigue, the President and ‘his parti» 
sens have been hurrying and lashing us into their measures. 
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We have been forced to sit here night and day on purpose to 
prevent discussion, and to compel us, right or wrong, to sanc- 
tion the plana of the Executive. We have been openly called 
upon by the leader of the Administration party in this House 
(Mr. Cambreleng) not to deliberate, discuss, and honestly make 
up our niinls-—no, sir, no; but to ‘toe the mark! We have 
invoked gentlemen to rush to the rescue of Jiberty sufferir 
of our couniry bleeding, and our people overwhelmed with 
distress! Our appeals have been met with but one answer: 
ufos the mark,” “toe the murk!? 

But a few days since] picked up from the floor of this House 
apetition of nearly one thousand inhabitants of Mobile, setting 
forth in eloquent language the accumulated evils and distresses 
which had borne them down to the earth, and praying as a re- 
medy the establishment ofa national specie-paying tution 
by Congress. There was the petition on the flocr; trampled 
upon; spitten upon; blurred and blotted and stained! And at 
that very Moment—yes, at (hat Very moment, an honorable geri- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Bynum) was addressing the 
House, and characterizing such petilionersas panic-makers, spe 
culators, aud rag barons! Great Heaven! I exclaimed to my- 
self, can such things be? The petitions of freemen trampled 
under foot, and the petitioners themselves denounced by their 
awu representatives! I sprung to my feet at the first opportu- 
nity; but before my mouth was opened, the honorable gentle- 
man trom New Hampshire, (Mr. Cushman) whose h ‘ad is said 
to blossom and bioom with the previous question,” availed 
himself of his privilege. The previous question was moved— 
and there could be no reply. $ 

Such, sir, is the mode in which measures have been forced 
through the Honse during the session, It 1s now time to pause. 
I solemnly believe that the prosperity of the country and the 
“Sub-Treasury system” cannot long exist together. It will 
check the tide of our advancement. kt will endanger our liber- 
ties, I call upon gentlemen to pause ere the Rubicon be passed. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
Or MAINE. 


In the House of Representatives, September 23, 1837—On the 
bill to postpone the fourth jastalmeot of deposite with the 
Statea. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maine, said it was not his orisinal intention 
to have participated in the debate upon the bil now before the 
committee, but the course of remark which other gentlemen 
who had addressed the committee had indulged, induced him to 
desire to present to the committee a few remarks. He said he 
would notdetain the committee to go largely into any topic in- 
volved by the debue. But I must premise my remarka (said 
Mr. Snitch) witan exnressien ofsi cere regre! that my honora- 
ble friend and colleague from Maine, (Mr. Fairfield,) who ad- 
dressed the commiuee on yesterday, should have deemed it ne- 
cessary, either to a justification of his own position, or the eluci- 
dation of his views upon the subject before the committee, to go 
back to the motives or aaguments that influenced the support 
or opposition made to the deposite act of June, 1836. But my 
honorable friendthought proper to go thus far back, and to 
claim great credit, and perhaps Tmightsay great glory, for him- 
self the litle minority of forty, or forty-three, who voted 
against that act. Now, sir, I contributed the vote and influ- 
ence ofone humble member upon this floor in supporting and 
carrying that act through this House, in the modified shape 
which was imparted to the bill that came from the Senate. 
And I can most sincerely delare for myself, and I think, in do- 
ing this, I accord alse with the feelings of every other gentle- 
inan, in relation to himself, who voted in favor of that bill, that 
at ao moment since its enactment have I seen the least reason 
for regretting the course J then pursued. And Tam also ready, 
for one, as the gentleman from Maine has thought it proper to 
go into an examination of the matter, and to courtit, to enter 
into an adjustment of the praise and censure that is attachable 


to the friends and the opponents of that measure, and to strike 


the balance-sheet of glory up to the present time. 

To this end, let me inqu’re, sir, to whom we are indebted, as 
a nation, for the fact, that we have notat this time upwards of 
thirty-seven millions of dollars in funds that are utterly una- 
vailable to both the Federal Government and to the several 
States, ia the different local ban's of the country, instead of 
only some nine millions? The States have received three- 
fourths of the surplus moneys of the Federal Government, that 
was brought within the scope of the deposite act of June, 1836. 
The other fourth part is now in the hands of banks and corpo- 
rations that are unable, at this time, to pay it back to the peo 
ple. And I repeat the inquiry, to whom we are indebted for 
having only this fourth partof the people’s money, thus locked 
up in private corporations, and wholly unavailable, instead of 
having thirry-seven millions of dollars in the same situation? 
Are we indebted, sir, for this, to the litle minority of forty to 
whom the gentleman alluded, and of whem he boasied? If 
their policy could have prevailed, the people of the several 
States would not only have had nine millions, but more- than 
thirty-seven millions of their money in the hands of these lacal 
banking corporations, umavailable and unproductive of interest, 
in any event, beyond a very smali amount. ‘Sir, this is the 
story which history now teils us relative to the wisdom and 
good effect ofthe deposite act of 1836; and this result verifies the 
truth of the position upon which I supported that act on its 
passage. 

But my honorable friend said, by way of further reproach 
upon that act, and by way of eulogizing the minority opposed 
to it, that the act had created quarrels among the people—ar- 
rayed the rich against the poor, and the poor against the rich. 
Well, be it so., And who is accountable fortbis consequence? 

his is the wotk of the people, and not of the representative. 
1, sir, have not learnt yet that ic is within the province of the 
‘representative ta question the proceedings of the people. or to 
hold them responsible to himself for praise or censure. On the 
contrary, I have ever acted upon the principle that it was the 
Province ofthe people to supervise and question at pleasure 
the doings ofthe representative. And to me theargument ofmy 
honorable friend on this point seems to prove, if it proves any 
thing, chat the people themselves are not capable of managing 
their own money, and are-not to he entrusted with the keeping 
or the disposition of it. This is an argument to which. I bow 
no assent. I have not yet acceded to its correctness in prat- 
tice or theory, - Nor do I see init any thing that induces me to 
regret thatthe deposite act of 1836 has succeeded in returniig 
tothe people three-quarters of the surplus money beyond the 
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waats of the Government, that had been collected of them. 
I only regret that the remaining quarter is not equally secure 
to them. 

But, sir, 1 wil] now come ts the provisions of the bill imme- 
diately before the commiuee. Lam satisfiedofthe propriety and 
expediency of postponing the payment of the fourth instalment 
of deposites with the States. Jam satisfied that the Treasury 
is not in a condition to pay it at thistime. But, sur, 1 dislike 
the provision of the bill sent to us for this purpose by the Se 
nate. It reads as follows: 

“The same is hereby postponed till further provision by law: 
Procided,. That the three first instalments under the said act 
shall remain on deposite with the States until otherwise direct 
ed by Congress.” 

My objection to this proviso, which varies the bill frorn that 
reported by the Commitee of Ways and Means, on the part of 
this House: is that, under cover of a postponement, ĉl concerts 
the depasite act of June, 1836, into an act of distribution of 
the public revenues among the States. H requires the enact- 
meut of a law to restore the raoney to the Treasury. This di- 
vests the money of every principle of a deposite. 1 believe 
now, as Lever have believed, that Congress has no constitution- 
al power to pass such a distribution act. Without this provigo 
of the Senate’s bill, I would cheerfully accede to the amend- 
ment of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
PicKENs,) which proposes to postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment to a day certain, instead of to an indefinite 
period, as proposed by the Committee of Ways ahd Means. I. 
accord with the sentiment expressed the other day by the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brope] that the intention of 
a law should be clearly expressed on the face of it. Andas I 
am induced to think that the effect of the bill of the Committee 
of Ways and Means wili bean actual repeal of the fourth in- 
atalment of deposites with the States, under cover of a post- 
ponement, I should much prefer to see the bill assume the 
shape ofa positive repeal. Icannot say that this is the pur- 
pose of the Committee of Ways and Means, they can best tell 
that; but considering the condition of the Treasury, and the 
inability of the deposite banks to refund the deposites they 
have, L should preter an open and direct proposition to repeat 
the fourth instalment of deposites with the States, to a post- 
ponement “ until further provision by law,” which appears to 
me to mean, in fact, a repeal under cover of a postponement. 
But, sir, as the proposition cannot assume that open shape now, 
I shall, said Mr. Smita, vote for the postponement, preferring, 
however, a postponement to a definite time, as proposed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. But, sir, } am against 
the distribution principleincorporated into the bill sent to us by 
the Senate; and while ihat feature of the bill shall be retained, 
I shall feel bound to vote against it, let who will support it. It 
is contrary to the original design of the deposite act. It en- 
grafts an cdious principle npon it, withont any existing occa- 
sion fur sucha change of the depose act , . 

Having said thus much as to the pardcular proposition of 
the bill, I will invite the attention of the House to a review of 
some of the positions which have been taken by gentlemen who 
are opposed to both a repeal anda postponement of this fourth 
instalment. F find, sir, that these-gentlenicn form two Classes. 
First, a class who insist upon it that they do not understand 
the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and, therefore, are 
unable to perceive the necessity of postponing this instalment. 
And, secondly, a class who go for a payment ef this money to 
the States at amy rate. This latter class is again divisible Into 
two classes—those who claim the instalment as a matter of 
solemn contract between gthe Federal Goverament and the 


. States, and those whoclaim it upon the principle of disiribu- 


tion of the public moneys among the States. 
Now, sir, to those gentlemen who insist upon tt that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury is not mel 
they cannot comprehend it, I have very litle tosay. It would 
be presumption in me to undertake to enlighten or persuade 
them, and mure especially after the lucid expositions that have 
been made ef that document by several gentlemen ‘who bave 
preceded me, and particularly by my honorable friend from 
Virginia, (Mr. JONES.) Gentlemen who cannot or will not un 
derstand the condition of the Treasury after these several ef- 
forts to elighten them; must be regarded, by myself at least, as 
in a hopelesss case in regard to this particular matter. 

But, sir, for the consideration of those who belong to the se- 
cond class of opponents to this measure, and particularly to 
that subdivision who claim this money asa matter of contract, 
{have an illustration to present; and ifit-be at all fallacious, I 
will consider it a favor in any gentleman on the other side, who 
may follow me, to expose its fallacy. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire, who addressed the committee on yesterday, 
(Mr. Cusoman,) very nearly expressed the iljustration Į wish 
to offer the committee, but omitted itin part; it Is this: Sup- 
pose, Mr. Chairman, that you should now inform me that you 
are in possession of one hundred thousand dollars, as you be- 
lieve, and that after ascertaining what you wiil be in need of 
using for your own purposes, you will loan to or deposite with 
me the surplus, Iin tumagree to receive It according to yout 
proposition, and, according to appointment, we meet at your 
house and count over the money, and find it to be, as we be- 
lieve, precisely one hundred thousand dollars. We next pro- 
ceed to ascertain the amount which you need to rewin for 
your own purposes, and find that te be precisely fifty thou- 
rand dollars, and that, consequently, you havea surplus of a 
like sum of fifty thousand dollars. On this supposed condition 
of your finances, and according to your proposition o! lending 
to or depositing with me your surplus funds, to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock is the time agreed upon between us for me to 
cal] again at your house to receive this loan or deposite. Weil, 
sir, at the appointed time on the morrow I call on you: we 
proceed to count out the money, the same parcel which we 
had previously counted, and find that we had in fact made a 
wide mistake in ourcount of yesterday. We find upon 2 new 
countthat, instead of one hundred thousand dollars, you have 
pat fifty thousand, and that sum you are admitted to be in ad 
solute need of using, accerding to the anderstanding of both of 
us on yesterday. Now, mark ye, there is no blame attach- 
ing to either party for the error of yesterday. You verily 
believed then that you hada surplus. and when Į agreed to 
receive your money, I understood it to be a surplus beyond 
your necessities stated at the time. But it turns out that 
‘you have no surplus, and consequently cannot either loan to or 
deposite with me the amount I had made up my mind to 
accept, ard that which yeu in good faith proposed for me to 
have. Neither of us is culpable for the mistake in the count, 
or both of us are equally culpable; no fraud or conceal- 
ment is imputed to either. Now, sit, under such circumstan- 
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ces, could I, with the face of an honest man, claim of you the 
loan of the fifty thousand dollars thus promised me and thus 
expected by me? Would any legal or moral. obligation rest 
upan you to loan me that sum under your promise? _ Would 
I have any description of claim upon you for it? . Most ae 
surediy every mind must answer in‘ the negative. Suppose; 
instead of our having made the mistake in the count, the whole 
of your surplus money had been stolen from you, or had been 
destroyed by flood, or calamity of any kind, after the count, 
and prior to the time appointed for my reception of it, even 
then f cuuid not, upon any principle of law or morality, claim 
of you to make the intended loan or deposite. it was ouly on 
the supposition of your having a surplus that you made the 
offer. It wagonly npon this same supposition that I accepted 
your ofer. And on the instant that we discover the supposi- 
tion on which we have both proceeded to be a false or grond- 
less one, or that it has failed without the actual fault of either 
party, both are alike freed from all obligation upon the subject 
on. 

Su, this is the pre state of the case between the Federal 
Government and the Stats. When the depasite act of June, 
1836, was passed, the four instalments were promised to the 
States by the Federal Government in good faith, not upon the 
supposition that a surplus in the Treasury not only did exist, 
but would continue to exist, equal to theicpayment. When 
the several States accepted the terms and offers of that act, they 
did so in good faith, but also upon the same supposition that 
such a surplus did and would continue to exist in the Treasury 
of the Federal Government. Buu sir, that supposition has 
failed both parties. Ti was founded ina mistake, ina misap- 
prehension of the future condition of the Government. No 
one is censurable for it, but the mistake is now proved to have 
been made. What claim then, legal or moral, in equity or in 
conscience, has any any Siate upon the Federal Government 
for this fourth instalment? Nove, sir—none at all. 3 

One great mistake, Mr. Chairman, as F conceive, that has 
characterized the arguments of all those gentemen who have 
claimed those deposileszs amatter of contract, is, in not keep» 
ing in view the fact that each party, if two parties can be said 
to exist in this matter, was conuzant to the original motive and 
purpose of the other party, and thetefore neither has a right to 
ciam any thing of the other inconsistent with their original 
motive and purpose. It should he recollected that the lending 
or deposting party consisted of the people of the United States, 
and that the receiving or borrowing party also consisted of identi- 
cally the same people. Hence, there is no room Jef for dispute 
as to the purpose or understanding which lay at the foundation of 
the deposite act of June, 1836. Each knew and understood 


ihat the offer on the one sie,.and the acceptance on the other,’ 


related only to æ surplus of money, supposed to be in the 
Treasury of the United States. -It was in this supposition that 
the contract, if contract we nist call it, was made by each 
pany. Now, when itis discovered that this supposition fails, 
the contract on both sides alike fails. The proceeding is then 
discovered to have been founded, on both sides, in a groundless 
supposition, to which the one was as much a party as the other, 
and for which one is as muck accountable as the other. Most 
cerlainly it is as great a disappointment on the part of the Fe- 
deral Government, in not having the requisite and supposed 
surplus to deposite, as it is to the Staiesin not receiving it; and 
the error of the States, in disposing of sueh surplus, în any 
way, before having received il, is as great as that of the Fede- 
ral Government in making the offer of it before it was certain 
that it would have it to spare conveniently, as a surplus.. For 
my own part, sir, I cannot conceive that the claim now, set up 
in behalf of the States, on the principle of contract, has any 
validity in it, either Jegal or moral. The moral arguments t 
have listened to, offered in support of it, alrhough lucid and in- 
genious, and | have no doubt sincere, wholly fail to convince 
me that the view Ihave taken of this matter is erroneous or 
unsound. Mine, too, may fail, in like manner, of its purpose 
upon other minds. go , 

jt has been also contended that the faith of the Government 
is plighted, because an expectation of the money has been 
created among the States, under the law of Congress; and that 
to withhold it would be a breach of that faith. Now, T will ask 
gentlemen who use this argument, how itis reconcilable with 
the proposition made by the honorable gentlemen from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Bell,)or acquiesced in by him, ifcoming from another 
quarter, to repeal and withhold from five to fifteen millions of 
dollars, appropriated by law, to build harbors, light-houses, 
breakwaters, and roads? Would not such a repeal of appropri- 
ations be equally a breach of the plighted faith of the nation, 
that such moneys were to expended for sugh works? Sir, [see 
no distinction in the principle of the two meaantes, and in neither 
do T see any thing that resembles a violation of the public 
faith. 

Sir, those who oppose this 


posponement or repeal of the 
fourth instalment, regardless of the necessitous condition of 
the Treasury, ang on the principle of distr ution, pervert the 
purpose of the deposite aci; and I confess I was not a little 
surprised when I heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr; Bropez,) and afterwards the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Loomis.) eppose it on the ground that it would deprive their 
respective Siates of a certain amount of dollars and cents! 
Pennsylvania, says the furmer 
ahancon « million of dollars. if this bill should pass. Ohio. 
says the latter gentleman, will los: seven hundred thousand 
dollars, if thisbill hecomesa law - Why, sir, to me it appears 


wholly unworthy of the peopie of these two great States, to 

allow the mere consideration of benefit or loss in dollars and 

cents to enter into either their support or opposition of this 

bil. L have heard itremarked upon this. floor, in other days, 

that no People like those of the Northern and Eastern States 

were governed by entirely sordid considerations in matters of 
in 


í “no People can see a dollar so far as they 
when it is gravely announced upon this floor 
tuentsof the honorable zeutlemen to whom Ihave 
alluded, are disposed to graduate their opposition to this biH by 
the number of doll cents it may withhold freprthem, I 
think the lime has arrived when the imputation of sordidness, 
so often cast upon the People of the Northern Staies, should 
be withdrawn, and applied to other quarters ofthe Union, 

(Mr. Loomrs, of Ohio, lea explain. He said the 
rentiemaa from Maive misunderstood him in supposing: that he 
(Mr. Loomis) made the loss of the fourth instalment to Ohio, 
proposed by the bill, his only reason or ground of opposition to 
the bill; that was only one ground of opposition to it.} 

Mr. Smit proceeded. J undorstand the position of the 
honorahle gentieman from Ohio, and mean not to misrepresent 
I have not indicated that this argument of the. honorabie 
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gentleman, will be compelled to. - 
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` this subject. 

But, sir, if I could believe the honorable gentileman’s consti- 
tuents were capable of being moved by sordid considerations 
in this matter—if I believed that their support or opposition 
to this bill is, through their representatives upon this floor,. to 
turn-upon the amount of dollars anc cents that their State is to 
win or: lose the keeping and use of, I then, sir, mightclaim their 
support of this measure. upon information that is communi. 
cated in the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury now before 
us. And I call the attention of the honorable gentleman to the 
fact. In the tahic appended to the Secretary’s report, showing 
the condition of the public money, I find that there is still on 
deposite in the banks of Ohio the sum of cight hundred and 
eighty thousand eight hundred and eighty-six dollars. The 
fourth instalment of deposites to the State of Ohio amounts to 
only $669,086—thus leaving an excess of deposites at this time 
an that State of $211,800—hesides $277,050 more not yet paid 
on drafts already drawn upon the different banks of Ohio, and 
unpaid. Now, sir, if Ohio is to be influenced by the considera- 
tion of pecuniary benefit in this matter, is it not obvious that 
her People have already more money from the public Trea- 
sury on deposite under the existing state of things than her 
share, and, by postponing the payment of the fourth instal ment, 
she will be likely to keep it, for some time to come at least ? 

(Mr. Loomis here remarked that ihe People of Ohio were 
not reaping the benefits of these depositee, but they were only 
in the keeping of the banks of that State, which were the pro- 
perty of only a small partion of the People of Obio.} 

True it is, said Mr.-Smira, the deposites to which I have al- 
luded are nominally with the banks of Ohio. But, sir, the ho- 
norable gentleman well knows, as doesevery other person, tha- 
those b:nks are not prepared to repay that money to the Governt 
ment, because they have loaned the money to thepeople. And 
although in terms it is correct to say that the whole people have 
nut the money as now on deposite, nevertheless it is true that 
the whole people, are deriving a benefit from its being within 
the State. Funds held by your banks are funds ned by the 
people. And hence, I say, the facts of this case show that if 
Ohio is sordid, (an imputation which finds no place in my ar- 
gument,) and is seeking only a pecuniary benefit, she bas much 
at stake in availing herself af the credit which the Treasury 
must inevitably accord to the deposite banks within the Siate 
ot Ohio, and undera postponement of the fourth instalment. 
‘They are holding more than twenty-five percent. beyond the 
remaining ‘quota of that State. $ 

The gentloman from Ma 
tended; that if the instalments are not paid to many of the States, 
the omission will create great embarrassment among the peo- 
ple of many States, as they have entered inte engagements apon 
the faith of these instalments, Well, sir, if this argument oflo- 
cal embarrassment is to prevail over the votes ofsome States 
ìt ought to influence in an opposite direction the votes of other 
Btates, where the embarrassment of the people will be azgra- 
vated by a payment of the instalments. I find by the table in 
the report of the “Treasury Department already alluded to by 
mo, that not only the State of Ohio, but several other South- 
wostern and Western States, have much larger sums of the pub» 
lic deposites than their quota of instalments. Alabama has an 
excess of nearly $600,000, and three times her qnota, Louisi- 
anahas an excess of more than one million of dollarsHeyond 
her quota. Mississippi and Indiana have also vach very large 
excessos. And is not the embarrassment that must inevitabry 
be created in those States by an immediate exaction ofthis sur- 
plus from the banks of those States by. the Secretary of the 
Treasury, tobe taken into the account in offset to the alleged 
embarrassments that will énsue in other States from the omis- 
sion ofthe Government to pay the instalments? Sir, the mat- 
ter is quite as long as it is broad. Embarrassment grows out ot 
it at all events. “And since this embarrassment to the people 
cannot now be remedied on all sides, our first Purpose is to 
disembarraas the public Treasury in the best possible manner, 
As for the State I have the honor in part to represent here, if 
mere pecuniary or sordid considerations were to influcnee its 
vote here, it would be adverse to the postponementof this foarth 
instalment. Because, sir, while ber quota would be upwards of 
threa hundred and eighteen thousand dollars, she has less than 
forty-three thousand dollars of it on deposite in the State. The 
difference, therefore, must be brought from other Quarters of 
the Union to the State, to add to the available capital of the 

State. But, sir, we are uninfluenced hy this consideration, as 
much as we nced money there. We look to the necessitous 
condition ofthe National Treasury, and in good faith are wil- 
ling to join in its relief? j 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. BibpLe,) 
in his ‘ingeriious, and, to all sides, very interesting argument, 
exhibited in contrast the promises of the late Administration 
and of its friends relative to the efficiency of the local banks to 
serve as depositories and fiscal agents of the Government, with 
their present crippled and embarrassect condition; and he con- 
nected the embartassments of these institutions with the pre- 
sent proposed measure, by way of attaching odium to it asan 
Administration measure. ` ie also improved the opportunity 
of eulogizing, in contrast with the local banks, the Bank of the 
United States. Now, sir, itis admitted, en all hands, I believe, 
it is, so far as T know, that the deposite banks have somewhat 
disappointed the expectations of the Administration, No Ad. 
ministration could calculate on the present state of things, or 
the present condition of those banks: But I say. this not to 
censure those banks, for Tam not of opinion that they have» 
in general, dealt ia any bad faith with tho overnment. Bus 
sir, I advert to the remarks of the bonerable gentleman to say 
that, if he could have demonstrated that, while the expecta- 
tions. of the Administration and the assurances of its friends 
relative to. the efficiency and soundness of the local deposites 
have: failed, or been disappointed, the Bank of the United 
States fas not, in like manner, failed the promises anLexpecia- 
tions of its friends and advocates also; there would hays been 
something in the contrast which the honorable gentleman has 
exhibited entitled to weight. But, sir, has the much-boasted 
Bank of the United States stood in its strength, and fulfilled its 
obligations, unlike and distinguished from the mass of local and 
deposite banks throughout the country? No, sir; it has failed, 
as the Jatter have, and sunk beneath the accumulated embar. 
yassments of the mercantile and trading world; and while its 


aarohuscts: (Mr. Briggs) bas eons. 


friends ask that it be not regarded with censure for it, they as- 
suredly ought to accord the same charitable judgment towards 
the friends of the local institutions; and while its friends assert 
that the promises of the National Administiation relative to 
local banks have failed, they should be willing to admit, also, 


' that the promises of themselves relative to their favorite insti. 


tution have failed in like manner. 
square again between the parties. 
The gentleman trom Pennsylvania (Mr. Bropis) further 
says, there is no occasion for legislation on this matter; if the 
Secretary of the Treasury should oot have the money to pay 
to the States on the first of October, he can say so to the States; 
if he shall have it, let the deposite act be fulfilled. Sir, this 
recommendation of the honorable gentleman does not accord 
with that fiankness for which he has contended, and to which 
I have given my assent, ia relation to the provisions of this act 
He ‘has said we onght to express clearly in our act what we 


Thus the account stands 


-mean. Isay so also. If I meant to repeal this fourth instalment, 


I would say so. If { meant only to postpone its payment, I would 
say so. And if I meant tò have the Secretary either pay over or 
nol pay over this instalment to the States, I would say so. Iwould 
not leave the Secreiary without any positive directions on the 
subject. He has told us that the present condition of the Trea- 
sury will not admit his paying it. Now, if we mean he shall 
pay Jt, nevertheless, let us say so, and give him the means 
Tustead of ordering ten millions of Treasury drafis, let us order 
for his use twenty millions, and enable him to pay the instal- 
ment of deposite to the States. If we don’t mean this, Jet us 
tell him so, and either repeal or postpone the payment. Ft 
would be unjust to the Secretary, on the information he has 
given us, to refuse legislation on this subject one way or the 
other, We would be unjust to the States to do so. If the pay- 
ment be not postponed or repealed, the States will expect the 
payment in good faith, We must notand ought not to leave 
this subject to uncertainty, and it would be the height of in- 
justice to all concerned for this House to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, l have but a few remarks to add, and these 
relate toa topic which has not seemed io me to have any 
special connection with the subject now under debate. But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle,) and also the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Loomis,) have introduced it, and 
brought it to bear upon this Measure, as an Administration 
measure, and, assuch, to prejudice the measure in the public 
mind. ‘These honorable gentlemen have alluded to the recent 
clections in Maine as an expression of the public voice of that 
State upon the measures and policy of the present National 
Administration, -The voice of the people, from both the West 
and the East, say they, is coming up to us in condemnation of 
the Administration: ` Sir, I profess not to know what the voice 
of the people of the West is relative to this Administration, 
The gentleman from Ohiu, I dare say, may in’ sincerity think 
hekuows it; and to his superioy means of information on this 
point, t bow with all respect, — But-the. honorable gentieman 
must allow me to undersiand qnite as wellas himself, to say 
the least, what the voice of the people of the Eastis relative to 
the Administration, and particularly the voice of Maine. Fean 
assure that honorable gentleman, and every other person desir- 
ous of knowing the tuth of this matter, thatthe result of the re- 
cent elections in Maine is not an expression of the sense of the 
people of that State relative to either the present or late Admi- 
nistration: it isa result that has been shaped by local and per- 
sonal considerations alone. Tt is the result of divisions existing 
in the ranks of the Administration party there. And whether 
the intelligence we now have relative to the result of the elec- 
tions in that State be authentic or otherwise, if does not embody 
the sentiment of that people in relation tu the National Adminis- 
tration. I think Ihave nota colleague upon this floor who will 
gainsay this statement. On the contrary, sir, I can assure every 
gentleman—and I do not this for effect, and only because the 
subject Has heen introduced here under a most erroneous 
though probably most sincere, impression—that at no period 
have the people of Maine been more decidedly with the Na- 
tioual Administration for the past six or eight years than they 
were at the period of the vecentelection — And i do most adv ix- 
edly admonish gentlemen who are opposed to the principles 
that the people of Maine have for several years sustained, 
not to include, in counting up their jewels, the people of that 
alee ifthey would not be deceived „themselves, nor deceive 
others. 


REMARKS OF MR. BRIGGS, 


Or MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, September 21,.1837—The 
bill to postpone the fourth inetalment of the payment .to the 
States being under consideration. 

Mr. BRIGGS, of Mass. would detain the committee but a 
few minutes. He should not attempt to enter the dark and 
gloomy labyrinth. of the Secretary of the 'Treasury’s report. 
Ye was willing to acknowledge his own obtuseness, so far as 
candidly to admit that the exercise of all the powers of his 
mind, in an attempt to understand that report, had been entirely 
fruitless, and that he had given up the attempt in despair. He 
could not get out of it any definite idea of the actual state of the 
Department which was under the managemeut of that officer. 
And he believed that he but shared a very common and goneral 
inability, on the part of the members of that House, while 
suffering under. this want of perspicacity in relation to that 
document. Yet some gentlemen had caled it a clear and 
perspicuous report. If it beso plain that “ they who run may 
read,” he would ask why it was that the gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the Committes of Ways and Means, had 
deserted its pages, and substituted for them his own statements, 
by way of enlightening the House on the present state of our 
Treasury? ‘That gentleman would not hazard the bith before 
this committee upon calculations which he had made from the 
Secretary’s report, but had gone to the Department in person, 
and from the manuscript papers found there made up his esti- 
mates, as exhibited in the printed tables now before us. If 
that clear-headed gentleman, with all his talents and reputation 
as an accountant, could not satisfy himself of the financial 


“state of-the Treasury by investigating the report of the Secre- 


tary, but was compelled to seek information among the mass 
of unprinted papers on-the files of the Department, it-is not 
strange that those who make no pretensions to learning in this 
“Treasury science”? should be in doubt and difficulty. { 
Nor had that gentlemen Mr. CAMBRELENG) been alone in his 
laborious researches. The gentlemen from Virginia, Mary- 


H. of Reps. 


land, Ohio, and New York, together with the gentleman from 

Tennessee, on the other side, have all given their statements, 
and yet he would venture a Yankee’s * guess,” that there were 
neither two of the whole number which would be found, on 
comparison, to agree. All this may go to prove that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s report is a remarkably clear document, 
Yadmit; but if that be so, it also goes to prove that the mem: 
bers who have favored us with their statements do net possess 
equal clearness with the Secretary. It may be all very clear; 
yet was he, (Mr. Briaes,) in relation to the matter, very much 
in the predicament ot.a certain old lady, who was asked how 
she liked a very metaphysical sort of sermon she had been 
listening to. “ Why,” said the good woman, “ it was the best 
sermon Feyer heard in the whole course of my life; and I 
would have given any thing on earth if I could only have 
understood it P -~ 7 

Thus perplexed, he (Mr. B.) had been compelled to use his 
own lights, dim as they were, in order to ascertain the object 
he had in vain been Seeking for, and he had come to the. con- 
clusion that there was no pecuniary necessity in the case 
which should impel Congress to postpone the provisions of 
the act of June, 1836, in relation to the deposites of the surplus 
revenue; nor did he believe that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
if he should appear betore us, would say that he believed there 
would be a deficiency of means in the Treasury to meet the 
demands of the current year, though he might say that a part 
of those means would not be immediately available. In rela 
tion to the law of June, 1836, it struck him (Mr. B.) as passing 
strange that, in a House consisting to so great an extent of 
well-read and experienced lawyers, there could be such wide 
differences of opinion as to the legal import and character of 
thatact. For himself, though a lawyer by profession, he did 
not pretend to the possession of any very high legal abilities, 
yet, to his mind, the meaning and intention of that law appeared 
clear and plain, It provides that “the money which shall be 
in the Treasury on the first day of January, 1837, reserving the 
sum Of five millions, shali be deposited with the several States 
in proportion to their respective representations in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, as shall by law authorize their 
Treasurers or other competent authorities to receive the same 
on the terms hereinafter specified.”? 

The terms and conditions upon which the money was to be 
deposited with the States ave set forth inthe act. Ta pursuance 
of the directions of the act, the Secretary of the Treasury com- 
municated to the several States the law authorizing kim to 
deliver to them the public money, and called on them to say 
whether they would comply with its provisions. Every State 
in this Union, in the solemn form of legislative enactment, con- 
sented and agreed to receive the money, and to comply with 
the conditions and requirements of the law of Congress. In 
compliance and fulfilment of this proposition, made by the 
Government of the United States, and. accepted by the Legisla- 
tures of the States, thice-fourths of the whole sum which was 
in the Treasury ontthe Ist day of January, 1837, (the whole 
amount of which was named by the Secretary in his proposi- 
tion to them,) has been paid over to the States. i 

Can this Government now withhold the fourth instalment 
without the consent of the States, and not violate the plain pro- 
visions of their own law? J 

The money was to be passed over to the States in four equal 
instalments, at fixed periods. It was to be repaid by them 
when wanted by the Secretary of the Treasury, to meet ap- 
propriations made by law, in ratable proportions, and in sums 
not exceeding a certain umount by any one State. 

No provision in law authorizes the Secretary to withhold, in 
any state of the case, any portion of the money. Nor. does 
Congressreserve to itself the right or power to do any such 
thing, . 

Tho gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jones) asks if Congress 
meant that this money should be deposited withthe States, if 
the Government should want it for its own purposes? Dan- 
swer, that:Congress intended that alt the money which should 
be in the Treasury on the first day of January, 1837, after de- 
ducting five millions of dollars, should be deposited ‘with the 
States. To prove this intention, I refer to the explicit, unam- 
biguous, and unqualified language of their own law, made to 
accomplish this identical purpose- re 

The gentleman from Virginia says, the fact that this thirty- 
seven millions were to be paid to the States by instalments does 
not change the character of the transaction between the Gene- 
ral Government and the States. 1 concur with him fully. The 
instalments were arranged for the accommodation of the banks 
who held that money on deposite. As between the Govern- 
ment and the States, the case is the same as though the whole 
amount had been paid out at once. If it had been so paid, nei- 
ther the Secretary, under the law, nor Congress, by new legis- 
lation, would have the right to recall the money in any differ- 
ent mamier than is provided by the terms of the law as propos- 
ed to, and accepted by, the States. This fourth instalment cor- 
sstitutes a much larger amount than could be demanded from 
the States, and cannot, therefore, in good faith to them, be with- 
held without their consent. What Congress would have done 
ifthey had anticipated a different state of the Treasury is one 
thing; what they actually did, and what are the rights of the 
States resulting from their action, is entirely another thing: 

But (said Mr. E ) we are told that this is not a contract, and 
not binding as such, because noamount is put down in the word- 
ing of the act. Whatdo you want, sir, (asked he,) ofan amount? 
Al that shall remain in the Treasury, after deducting $5,000,000, 
on the appointed day, that is “the amount;” and if there were 
any doubt about it, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury himself has 
kindly helped us out of the dilemma, by telling us, in dollars 
and cents, what that “amount? was. Well, this being ascer- 
tained, the States have a claim for their several proportions of 
it, as soon as they comply with the conditions oftheact. They 
did so comply, and received three-quarters of the “amount,?? 
according to the tenor of the contract, and meanwhile, the other 
quarier was their own as muchas that already received, and 
was so understood by them, as well as by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Several ofthe States have made appropriations 
of the whole sum as their own, enacted laws for its employment, 
and predicated all their action upon it as their own. And yet 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,)as well 
as other professional men here, argue that this is no contract. 
What do gentlemen understand would constitute a contract? If 
a proposition, consisting of variuus conditions aud limitations, 
made by one party to another, accepted by that other, and three- 
fourths of its stipulations actually carried into effect, does not 
come within the legal and common understanding of a contract, 
Tam nnable to imagine what would. 

T-will not say (said Mr. B.) that a case might not be put in 
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which this Government, acting under the imperious law of ne- 
cessity, might be justified in refusing to comply with the clear 
atipilations oftheir own jaw, in refusing to pay over this fourth 
instalment to the States. But, in my opinion, no such case is 
presented in the question before us. Ido not understand from 
the Secretary’s report that he means to say there is any defi- 
ciency inthe funds of the Treasury to meet the demands upon 
it, itihose funds were immediately available. But as a portion 
of its means, consisting of money on deposite in the banks, and 
_a considerable amount in merchants’ bonds, “cannot be imme- 


diately realized in funds suitable to meet existing apprepria- - 


tions,” “it seems expedient, either in aid or exclusion of a re- 
quisition on the States, (as may be deemed most suitable by 
Congress,) to provide some temporary resource, until enoug 
ofthe fourth instalment, or other means in the Treasury, can 
be rendered available to discharge all the publte engagements.” 

The passage of this law to withhold the nine millions of dol- 
lars now due to the Siates under the law of June, 1836, will not, 
in the slightest degree, relieve the Treasury from its present 
wants. ‘The money is now in the deposite banks, and the Se- 
cretary expressly says that it “cannot be immediately: realized 
in funds suitable to meet existing appropriations.” Not one 
dollar of available funds would be brought into the Treasury by 
the violation of the faith of the Federal Government to the peo- 
ple of the States, as solemnly pledged in the law now upon your 
statute book. ‘Phe Secretary proposes that Treasury notes 
should be issued, to meet the present demands on the Govern- 
ment. Whether this bill withholding the money frem the 
States passes or not, the necessity for the issue of Treasury 
notes is the same. 

Ifthe deposite law is left to go into operation, the banks can 
hetter make arrangements tv settle the. claims upon them with 
the States than with the Treasury of the United States. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says, “many of the banks which 
hold the money might be able more satisfactorily to pay it to 
the States than to the Treasury.” The amount paid over by 
them would be distributed among the people of the States, go 
into the circulation of the country, and contribute, so farat 
least, to relieve the embarrassment of the community. Ido 
not stand up as the apologist or advocate. of the pet banks. 
They were brought into their existing relations with the Go- 
vernment without my agency or consent.. “But the Treasury 
poured its millions into their vaults, and it should not, by an 
effort to coerce them, further embarrass the people. Any pres- 
sure upon them by the adoption of me sures already originated 
in Congress, designed to force them into a sudden payment to 
the Government of its demands, weuld, directly or indirectly, 
add to that burden under which the people of this whole country 
are at this moment reeling, 

The specie drawn from the banks must be taken from the 
people, who are their debtors, That derangement of the circu- 
lating medium, and that embarrassment of the whole business 
of the country, embracing all classes and conditions of med, 
from thosef who earn their bread by daily labar to the most 
opulent merchants of the great commercial cities, would be 
rendered more severe.and oppressive to the end that a few mil- 
Jions of specie should be gathered together and :locked up in 
the iron safes of Government offices. until. it should be wanted 
to Ry the salaries of the people’s servants. — 

. y should we, who are assembled: to adopt measures to 
alleviate the sufferings that are pressing our constituents to the 
earth, lend our aid to measures which will tend at least to ag- 
gravate those sufferings? . A | 

-Ifthis instalment. is withheld, the expectations of the States 
will be disappointed: expectations created and raised by the 
voluntary action of the very Government which is now about 
to blast and. destroy them. ` It will operate a most serious in- 
convenience and injury to many ofthe States. They have an- 
ticipated its reception, and, in one way or another, it has en- 
tered into their arrangements-—led them to embark in expen- 
sive public improvements, and to incur obligations and liabili- 
ties, to meet which, without it, will subject them and their citi- 
zens to greal trouble and embarrassment. 

Mr. B would again call the attention of gentlemen to the 
faot, and he begged them to notice it, that whilst the immediate 
pressing necessity of the Treasury was urged as the reason for 
the passage of the bill before us, not. one dollar of the money 
which its passage could withhold from the Statea could be 
made available to meet the present demands upon the Trea- 
sury. It seemed to him, therefore, that the momentary pres- 
sure upon the Government fer funds, which the Secretary tells 
us “is far from being any just cause for despondency,” is 
seized upon as a pretext to repeal the unexecuted portion of 
the deposite law. when no practica) good, bat much evil, will 
result from it. These (Mr. B said,) were some of the conside- 
rations which had operated upon his mind, and produced the 
conviction that, this bill ought not to pass—a conviction which 
had not been removed by any of the arguments which he had 
heard put forth in its favor. He wished to see the fourth in- 
stalment, amounting to more than nine millions, distributed 
among the States, fulfilling the just expectations of the people, 
created by the deposite law, and tending, as he believed it 
would, to relieve them from that cruel pressure under which 
they were groaning. F 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hamer) in the early part of 
this debate, had admitted that the onus, as the lawyers say, of 
showing the necessity for the passage of this bill, was upon these 
who sustained it. “He called upon the gentlemen to come for- 
watd and dispel the mists and clouds which hung around the 
report of the Secretary, and to show the fiscal necessity of with- 
holding this instalment from the States; to show, not merely 
that there would be a want of available funda on the first of 
October, which all could see; but to prove that the Treasury 
would not have resources for the year sufficient to meet all the 
claims upon it, though a portion of those resources could not 
be commanded within the year—a difficulty which the Secre- 
tary proposes te obviate by the issue of Treasury notes. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Atherton) admits, with 
the gentleman from Ohio, that the burden of satisfying the 
committee that the bill ought ta pass is upon its friends. But 
he says, if it is made doubtful whether the Treasury wil} want 
this fourth instalinent or not, we should withhold it from the 
States. This is, indeed, a new way of making out a case. It 
to raise doubts is to make proof, it would be easy to make ont 
almost any case. I am not satisfied with that gentleman’s 
manner of sustaining his onus. 


Before the gentleman from Ohio -ein expect that I should go 
with him in support of the bill, I want him ‘to satisfy me that 
there wil be a deficiency in the resources of: the yearto meet 
the demands upon the Treasury; and that this ‘nine millions of 
dollars, ta which the States are entitled by the law of 1836, 
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could be made available to meet existing appropriations, Let 
him show, as he has maintained. he can show, that the 
Proposition made to the States by -the Secretary: of the 
Treasury for them to accept thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars upon the terms and conditions named in the law, 
and their agreement, in their bigh legislative sovereign capa- 
City, to receive the money upon the terms prescribed, and the 
payment of three-fourths of the amount by the General Govern- 
ment in part fulfilment of their proposition, altogether do not 
constitute a clear, intelligible, well-defined contract; such a can- 
tract.as either of the parties, if they were amenable to the ju- 
Metal tribtinals of this count , wouid be compelled to execute, 
by all the courts in this land, from the lowest petty. justice to 
that which holdsits sessions in the basement of this Capitol. 

mae he shall show this, I will go with him and support his 

itl. . 
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-REMARKS OF MR. EVERETT, 


Or VERMONT, 


In the House of Representatives, September, 1837—On the 
bill to postpone the payment ef the fourth instalment of do- 
posite with the States, 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he had attempted to ob- 
tain the floor when the bill was under discussion in committee, 
and also in the House. He had then intended to submit his 
views on the measures presented by the Committee of Ways 
and Means for the relief ofthe Government. At this Jate hour, 
he should confine himself to the bill before the House. He 
would submit to the House the effects its passage would pro- 
duce on the business transactions of the State he in partrepre- 
sented. The Legislature of Vermont, on accepting the terms 
of the deposite act, made provision for the immediate disposi- 
tion of the instalments, as they should be received. They were 
to be paid to the several towns, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, to be by them loaned for the use of schools, under the di- 
rection of town committees. These committees were cumposed 


| mostly of farmers, and the loans were made, in limited sums, 


principally to farmers and mechanics. The time of payment 
and the amount of the iustalinents being certain and fixed, the 
business of the country was, in advance, predicated on the cer- 
tainty of receiving the money. The fourth instalment has, in 
effect, been anticipated. ‘Though not actually received, the 
business of the country has been based upanit. On the 
faith of it, debts have been contracted, engagements made, and 
business undertaken The effect of disappointing these well- 
founded expectations, to say nothing of higher obligations, 
would be similar to that which would have been produced hy 
a sudden call for thesame amount. had no such expectation 
been excited. To the same extent, it would derange the busi- 
ness of the country, The same effect, he presumed, would be 
produced in most, if not all, the States fiom which the public 
deposites have been withdrawn. : 

Itis not to be disguised that the States in which there is 
an amount of deposite greatly. exceeding, or even equalling, 


- the amount of their proportion of the fourth instalment, have 


interests different from those who have none, and those interests 
have, to some extent, been seen in the votes of this House. In 
the deposite States, the deposites continue to be thejbasis of their 
bank circulation. Those States already enjoy the full benefit 
of the instalment and ofa large surplus. Te would now pre- 
sent the subject as.a question of justice between the States. 

The unavailable deposites in banks are principally, if not 
wholly, in ten States, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see. Kentucky, Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
The amount on the 30th of August was over nine millions, at 
this time probably exceeding seven millions; while their pro- 
portion of the instalment is short of two millicns aud three- 
fourths. It is well understood that the deposite banks cannot 
make payment, even within the times limited by the bill from 
the Senate, (two, five and eight months,) or in treble that time. 
Ts it just. that these States should retain, for almost an indefinite 
time, the possession and use of the seven millions, while the 
sixteen States, having none but available deposites, and even but 
little of these, should have no equivalent; that the only measure 
of relief—that which they seemed to have-—should be withheld? 
He did not desire to press the deposite States; but, in his opi- 
nion, some measure was demanded which should mete out 
something like justice to the creditor and debtor States, without 
oppressing either; and he would appeal to the representatives 
of the deposite States, with what justice, with what hope, could 
they ask the other sixteen States to give them further time of 
payment, if they insisted on the postponement of the fourth in- 
stalment indefinitely. as proposed by the bill, or until Decem- 
ber, 1839, as proposed by the amendment? 

He would now state in what manner something like justice 
might be done to th» now deposite States; and which being 


„done, further time might be given to the deposite banks. It is 


this: authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury 
notes, As much as he abhorred this species of currency, he 
would consent to it for this purpose, and for this purpose alone: 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes 
to thé amount. of the fourth instalment, if necessary, withont 
interest, receivable in payment of Government dues; give the 
States the option to receive either these notes or drafis on the 
deposite banks in their respective States, in payment cf their 
share of the instalment, and give a reasonable time to the depo- 
site banks to pay the surplus that would remain die. The 
States in which there are sufficient deposites, would accept tie 
drafts, if. for no other reason, to relieve their banks; and thus 
the instalment to ten States would te satisfied. hy a measure 
beneficial to them; and the expectations of the other State 
soy nothing of the faith of the Government, would be sa 
The reason of proposing that Treasury notes should be is 
and without interest, is to make an equivalent in vaine to the 
drafts on the deposite hanks; and the equivalent might he fur- 
ther ad me at which they should be receivable for 
Government dues, and by the rate of interest that should be re- 
quired of the deposite banks. 1 g , 

Thus far he had considered the subject as a question of jus- 
tice between the States. He would now consider whether the 
measure proposed could be adopted unger the present embar- 
rassed situttion of the Government. F wasa questien not of 
original choice, bur of the greater evil. On the ane side was 
presented the embarrassment from the disappointment of the 
well founde-| expectations of the business of the country ; on 
the other, the embarrassment of the finances of the country, 
and the resort toa paper money currency even fora temporary 
purpose. He would consider the measure in its relation to the 
finances of the country. 


Gendemen were not agreed. on the state of thé finances” 
Much had been said about the intelligibility and’ non-intelligix 
bility af the Treasury report. Though a more suci net, report 
would have been acceptable, yet, for one, he could say his ‘di 
culties did not arise so much from what ‘was in the repor 
from what was notin it. He could ascertain, with sufficient acs , 
curacy, the amount of the deficiency of the present means: but 
Was itnot equally material to ascertain in what way. the des. 
ficiency could be best supplied? It has: suited the purpose. öf 
the Secretary to ask Congress to furnish supplies to.carry on the 
Government to the Ist of January only, ona mere statement of 
present cash means, with reference to the actual means of the 
Government, which might be rendered available, and’ without 
relation to the fiscal operations of the ensting year; and in 
this limited view of our financial situation, we are requested to 
postpone the fourth instalment indefinitely. and to issue ten or 
twelve millions in Treasury notes, It might reasonably have 
been expected that the Secretary would have laid before Con- 
gress statements similar to those usually made by a bankrupt 
on calling a meeting of his creditors, We hadaright 1o expect 
not only a statement of our debis and cash on hand, but of all 
our asseis. The want of a statement of our assets has afforded 
a convenient argument to the: friends of the bill, Almost every 
gentleman who has supported it has insisted that, if we pay-the 
instalment, we must createa debt. And the. question is con- 
tinually asked, will the people consent to borrow money. to be 
repaid by dry taxes, for the purpose of paying it to the States? 
Even were it necessary to borrow money for that purpose, why 
should the Administration shrink from the responsibility now? 
The responsibility that has created the oceasion—the necessity 
was boldly assumed. No, they will not borrow money, but 
they will take it from the States, to avoid the responsibility of. 
creating a debt-—of borrowing money. But to enable the Go- 
vernment to pay this instalment, it is not necessary to create a 
debt, to be repaid by taxes. It is only necessary that Congress, 
should convert itg unavailable means into available means. 
All that is asked is, that we should anticipate the debts now due 
(though not payable) to the Government. This operation 
would require no tax; it weuld impose no new burden onthe 
people, 

He did not overrate the assets of the Government in estimat- 
ing them atseventeen millions, exclusive.of the duties on Wool- 
lens on bond, (which, in New York alone, are estimated at two 
millions.) And all that is required, beyond the available means, 
for the operations of the Government and the payment of the 
fourth justalment, is to render fourteen millions of this seven- 
teen available for present use. He wouldask if the seventeen 
millions were now in cash in the Treasury; ifthe New York fire 
honds, (1,000,000) the United States Bank debt, (6,000,000). and 
money undrawn for in the deposite banks (7,500,000) were. now 
paid, and the duty bonds (2,500,000) were not to be postponed, 
would any ore propose to pestpone the instalment even for a 
single day? Why then shonli we not draw on these resources, 
and fulfil the expectations of the country? He would not now 
stop to hold the balance between the billand the amendment; , 
he went against all postponement. ; tae 

He submitted these considerations to the House. Those who 
held the power might adopt them or not, as they should prefer. 
The bill was.in the bands of its friends. He was willing to meet 
the measures of the Administration in the shape and form they 
chose to present them. He did not desire to throw any. embar- 
rassments intheir way by presenting amendments, either to 
consume time in discussing them, or to avert a direct vote on 
the propositions offered. 

He regretted that no measures of general and permanent re- 
liefhad been proposed for the embarrassments of the country— 
that the Government should have confined its measures to its 
owa immediate r-lief. The whole country looked to Congress 
for relief. They are—they willbe disappointed. Andon whom 
does the responsihBity rest? On those who hold the majority. 

But we are tauntingly told, ifyou arè not satisheg with the mea- 
sures proposed by the Administration, prepose other and better 
measures. To this he answered that it was but fair ta the Ade 
ministration to permit its friends to take the lead. By theiracts, 
we hadheen reduced to our present extremity, It was their 
right, their privilege, their duty, to extricate us from it. He 
desired the sense of the House might he taken directly on their 
measnres, Ifadopted, be itso. Ifrejected, it will be in due 
time then to propose other measures for the consideration of the 
House and of the country. And even then the prospect ef suc- 
ceeding in this Honse, in the other measures, would have its 
weight in determining the expediency of bringing them for- 
ward. But with what reason was the demand made? Our 
complaint is that no measures of permanent relief to the country. 
are brought forward—no measures tending to restore to it a 
sound currency. More than this, the Administration dis. 
ciaims the power to afford suce relief in any way or manner. It 
assumes that it has no constitutional power to give the relief. 
It plants a veto jn advance. Why then, in the face of the Mes. 
sage, in the face of the opinion of more than one-third of this 
House, should we be called on to propose measures in which 
we can have no hope, at this time, of succeeding? Are we not 
met even in advance by a negative resolution from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, on one of the measures for general and 
permanent relief? Ne repeated, what betier hope could be en- 
tertained for any other mode of relief when the constitutional 
power to grant any relief was denied by the Executive?’ It ig 
said there isa time for all things; but the time is not now. He 
expressed only his own opinios. He was not authorized to 
speak for others. 

But, we are asked, will you not support your Government; 
will you not supply the means to mect its expenditures; will 
will you not relieve it from its present embarrassments? For 
ane. he answered he would; but he reserved the right to judge 
of the measures proposed; to adopt or reject them as his judg- 
ment should dictate. Rut might he not stop to ask b what 
providence or improvidence the Government was brought to its 
present condition? Might he no* ask, will your measures af- 
ford permanent relief to the Government itself? Might he not 
inquire whether the new experiments would not, in the end, 
involve the Government and the country iv additional embar- 
yassinents? The Government now proposes to separate itself 
fram the Statesand the people. It asks relief for itself alone. 
Ifow stands the case?. The Administration have been trying.a 
grand experiment.. Disregarding the experience of the pasty: 
and the admonitions anit warning of the best engineers, they 
have run their cars. with flange wheels on one side only. - The 
I toke the- responsibility, with its train, went fair and smooth 
on the level an? straight road; it was then the glorious experi- 
ment, Bat at the first. turn, locomotive, tender, and passen- 
gers, were all in the ditch together. The chief engineer finds 
hig assistants and firemen can give bim nọ aid. He calls on 
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and tender onto the rails again: and the passenger cars, too, 
they ‘ask. No, gentlemen; I intend to leave you where you 
ava. | I liave constitutlonal scruples. What would probably be 
thé answer of the passengers? He would net apply their an- 
swer as his answer. Before he gave a final answer, he would 
ask the chief engineer, Pray, sir, if we do put you on the rails, 
haw do you propose to proceed? He has already answered: 
Tiy another experiment,’ merely by changing my flange 
wheels tothe other side. The unanimous opinion ef the pas 
sengers would be, that at the next turm he would be off and 
in the'ditch on the other side; and entertaining that opinion, he 
would not, as one of the passengers, vote for. any measure of 
relief to the Government that was unsafe for the people. 


SPEECH OF MR. WISE, 


Or VIRGINIA, 


In the House of Representatives, October 13, 1837—On the 
bill-from the Senate to creaie a Sub-Treasury system. 

Mr. WISE said: After the rich treat which we have just en- 
joyed, I can hardly hope te be listened to. Ihave much to say, 
far too much tobe gaid at once. Did T not kuow that it was 
the’ wish on'all sides for the committee to rise this night and re- 
port the bill, I would not proceed now; and had I not atthe last 
segsivn reviewed the last Message of the “Greatest and Best,” 
and did I not feel it to be a more imperative duty to review 
the first Message of his protege and successor, I would not pro- 
ceed atall. But, sir,a duty rests upon my shoulders which 
moat gentlemen seem to shun, and 1 ehall discharge it, though 
the debate has exhausted this subject, and exhausted still 
more our time and our patience. 1 mean the duty of complain- 
ing: I rise to murmur and to complain. 

The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) exhorted 
usriotto disturb our tempers by tracing the causes of the ills 
we endure to their authors—it could lead to nothing but crimi- 
Nation and recrimination; he begged us rather to study out the 
remedy and to apply it to our maladies. I shall not follow the 
gentleman’s recommendation. It may well suit the powers 
that be, who have always heretofore been claiming for their 
Administration the highest praise of prosperity and infaHabili- 
y now that they have reduced the country to distreas, and the 

jovernment to bankruptcy, to cry fora spirit of conciliation 
and charity; but, as forme, F compromise not, I conciliate not 
with public plunderers, and F spare not those who have wilfully 
and deliberately misgoverned my country, and who have 
basely and corruptly rieted in her distresses and her wrongs. 
Whom have they spared? Let them answer me. Have they 
spared any thing warth preserving? Bir, I believe that the only 
true remedy is trace the evils of the present limes to their 
real authors, and to hold these authors responsible to a just, 
though it bea severe judgment. No virtue ould De so. severe, 
so austere as patriotism; it should be no respecter of persons, 
excuse no man or set of men, for bringing ruin on a country 
rich in every element of wealth; and itshould visit, with the 
most condign punishment, that man or set of men who has 
usurped anid porverted power for the basest aod worst purposes 
of veducing that country, once the freest in the world, to slavery 
as well as beggary. There is no remedy so wholesome as that 
of convicting these spoilers, and taking from them the power 
to do further mischief. 

Sir, whilst the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Legare) 
was abroad in Europe, studying the condition and the policy 
of foreign countries, it was my lot to remain at home, and for 
the Jast four years to mark the policy, to study the motives, 
and watch the march of our own Federal Government. Let 
me tell that gentleman thatour Federal Executive has. almost 
within that period of time. changed the formi of our Govern- 
ment from. a representative, Federal Republic, to that of an 
elective monarchy-—-an elective monarchy, with the power of 
absolute control over legislation, and of perpetuating a succes- 
sion!’ Peongratulate this House and the nation that the gen- 
teman has returned to his conntry in time to strike for her a 
blow with his strong arm against this nefarious measure, cal- 
culated for no other design (han that of strengthening the cords 
of Executive power, and of riveting for ever the chains which 
have been forged for us for the last four years; and 1 only 
regret that he waa not here before to war sile by side with ne 
and others; who have been laboring in vain to ward off the 
catastrophe whieh has befallen, and the crisis which now 
thréatens the country and i's institutens. If be had been here 
to watch the conduct and motives of our relers, as Ehave been, 
he would be as ready as Liam to arraign the conduci. and im- 
pign the motives of the real authors of this monstrous change 
inthe form of our Government, and in the condition of our 
affairs. Sir, 1 repeat that F rise for no oiher object than to 
criminate the conduct and the motives of the preceding and 
the present Administrations. They have deliberately and 
wickedly, with matice aforethought wrought this mischief, and 
a bill of indictment should. be laid against them hefore the 
grand jury of the nation—the People! I appeal to them, and, 
sir, 1 propose to show the guilt of the culprits out of their own 
mouths. 

Sir. contrast “the Jast annual Message” with the first semi- 
annual Message to this extraordinary distresa session! 

“ Alas, fram what high hope, to what relapse 
“Untook’d for are we fallen!” 
In the very first paragraph of this extraordinary message, we 
have the precious confession that the experiment has failed! 
failed! Ay, faileit Isit possible? Can this thing besa? Ag, 
failed! The great chief, the greatest and besi—he under whom 
it was glory enough to have served—was altogether such as we 
are, a man! He was not, asit wos thought, a god! He was buta 
*“ poor weak mortal; his wisdom was fallible! This our Cesar 
did feed on meat as other men! Sir, this one truth js every 
thing, that Jackson was a fallible man; that he was not endowed 
with all virtue, all wisvom, and not entitled to-all confidence 
and trust: this dissolves the charm; and from this one truth ad- 
mitted alone, I angur better times to come. 1 breathe, I hope! 
Now, sir, will the people heed a warning, reason for them- 
selves, act for themselves? Sir, I donot mean to declaim: I 
came here this night to reason with the prople. I mean, God 
willing, to bring in review before them the collected wisdom of 
General Jackyon’s administration upon this same experiment: 
the messages, the reports, the essays. the speeches, doc uments, 
arguments, proofs, which were written, adduced. made. yead, 
and reiterated, to establish the length and the bresdth, the height 
and ihe depth of this same grand, safe, and sure experiment, 


the passengers; he asks them to assist in getting hislocomative | 
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Making public officers depositories—Mr. Wise. 


which now lies like love bleeding! Cou!d any sysiem, any wise 


plan of finance and currency be more strongly, more earnestly, 
more confidently recommended and urged than was this same 
experiment? Letus see: to the proofs! (Here Mr. Wisk raised 
many large volumes of Executive documents and reports of 
committees, etc.) Hore! here they are, pile upon pile—moun- 
tain high, if you choose: 1f these are not enough, F can touch that 
dome with Pelion upon Ossa, and Ossa upon Olympus, of mul- 
tiptied proofs against you, (turning to Mr. Cambreleng.) Shall 
Tread them? {Here Mr. CAMBRELENG begged for God’s sake 
that he would not.] I knew they are gall and wormwood to 
you now, but you must take a portion of the bitter draught, 
though I do not intend to minister to you the dregs, You must 
endure a portion. Sir, I omit the President’s celebrated cabi- 
net paper, read in 1833, upon the removal of the deposites. I 
omit the reports and papers of honest Iago, Amos the agent, to 
the President in 1833, upon the expediency and policy, the wis- 
dom and virtue of removing the deposites from the monster, and 
placing them in certain local banks. I cite only the Congres- 
sional documents. (See Executive documents. 1833, ’34, p. 12.) 

In the President’s Message of December, 1833, he (Jackson) 
told us: “T entirely concur in the view ke“ (the Secretary of the 
Treasury) “has taken of the subject,” (the removal of the de- 
posites.) What was the view he took? The report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury (Mr. Taney) in 1833, says: 

“The State banks can, I have no doubt, furnish a general 
cirenlating medium, quite as uniform in value as that which 
has been afforded by the Bank of the United States. Probably 
more so.” * * “But a currency founded on the notes of 
State banks, could not be suddenly substituted for that hereto- 
fore furnished by the Bank of the United States, and take the 
place of it, at the same moment, in every part of the Union. It 
is essential that the change should be gradual, and sufficient 
time should be allowed to suffer it to make its way by the ordi- 
nary operations of commerce, without requiring a hasty and 
violent effort.” 

This view was supported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means tn the House of Represéntatives, the chairman then (Mr. 
Polk) the present Speaker. The report of that committee in 
1833-34 upon the removal of the deposites, says: 

“The question then arises whether the State banks should be 
continued as the fiscal agents of the Gover ment. The com- 
mittee are satisfied that the State banks are fully competent 10 
perform all the services which the General Government ought 
to require, in the collection and disbursement of the revenue, 
and to afford all the facilities to the internal commerce and ex- 
changes of the country which have been derived from the Bank 
of the United States. 

“The opinion has already been expressed that the State banks 
are competent to perform all the duties which the Government 
or the public convenience may require; and there are many 
circumstances which strongly recommend them toa preference 
overa Bank of the United States. . No one of them can exer- 
cise a general-control over all the others, and expand or con- 
tract the whole currency of the county atils pleasure, to favor 
the private speculations of individuals, or to increase iis own 

prufits. And they can never «ombine together for political ob- 
jects, nor hope to gain possession of the Government and con- 
trol its operations.’? 

“Phe State banks are now firmly interwoven with the insti- 
tutions of our country, and it would be unjust, and contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions for Congress to sustain a great mo- 
neyed power to over-awe and oppress them, and bring ruin 
upon multitudes of our citizens, whenever cupidity vr ambi- 
tion shall tempt them to exercise their power.” 

“Jf it shonid be urged, as an objection to the State banks, 
that they cannotafforda general currency, the answer is ob- 
vious. If it were desmal necresary to create a paper currency 
possessing equal credit with that of the present Bank of the 
United States, the object can as well be accomplished with the 
State Banks as with the Bank of the Uniied States.” z 

“With these views, the committee are of opinion that the 
State banks ought tobe continued as the depositories of the 
money of the United States,” ete, 

The same commiltee, on the 22d of April, 1834, reported a 
letter, dated April 15, 1834, from Mr. Taney, upon the mode of 
selecting the deposite banks, in which he says: ` 

“Ir will beacen, from this statement, that ìt is no part of the 
proposed plan to dispense with the State banks. It is obvious- 
ly not in the power of Congress (if it desired to do so) to take 
measures for (hat purpose without an amendment to the Con- 
atitniion. And the States would not, and ought not, to surrender 
the pawer of chartering banking companies. ‘The State banks 
are now so numerous, aad are so intimately connected with our 
habits and pursuits, that itis impossible to suppose that the 
system can ever be entirely abandoned. Nor is it desirable 
that itshould be. They are often abused, likeatl other human 
institutions; yet their advantages are many, and under proper 
regulations, and with the metallic basis now proposed for 
their paper issues, they will be found of wuch pubtic ad- 
vantage,” 

President Jackson, in his Message to Congress, December, 
1834. speaking of the United States Bank, says: 

“Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of such an 
institution is not necessary to the fiscal operations of the Go- 
vernment. The State hanks are found fully adequate to the 
performance af all services which were required of the Pank of 
the United States, quite as promptly, and with the same cheap- 
ness They haye maintained thomselves and discharged all 
these duties, while the Bank of the United States was still pow- 
erful and inthe field as an open enemy; and it is not possible 
to conceive that they will find greater difficulties in their opera- 
tions when that enemy shall © ase to exist.” 

President Jackson, in his Message to Congress, .cember, 
1835. cays: 

“We are now tu see whether, in the present favorable condi- 
tion of the conntry, we cannot take an effectnal stand against 
this spirit of monapoly, and practically prove, in resect to 
the currency as wellas other important interests, that there is 
ty for so extensive a yesortto it as that which has 
tolore praclised. The experience of another year has 
confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea thatthe Rank of the 

Tnited States was necessary asa fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment. Withont ita aid as such, indeed, in despite of all the em- 
berrassment it was in his power to ereate, the revenue has been 
paid with punctuality by our citizens; the business of exchange, 
poth foreign and domestic, has been conducted with conve- 
nience; and the circulating medium has been greatly improved. 
By the nse of the State banks. it is ascertained that the moneys 
-of the United States can be collected am! disbursed without 
loss or inconvenience, and that all the wants of the community, 
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in relation to exchange and currency, are supplied as welt as. 
they ever have been before. If, under circumstances the most 
„unfavorable to the steadiness of. the money market, it has been 
found that the considerations on which the Bank of the United 
-States rested its claims to the public favor were imaginary and 
groundless, it cannot be doubted that the experience of the fu- 
ture will be more decisive against them. It has been séen that, 
without the agency of a great moneyed monopoly, the revenue 
can be co}lected, and conveniently and safely applied to all the 
purposes of the public expenditure. It is also ascertained that, 
instead of being necessarily made to promote the evils.of an un- 
checked paper system, the management of- the revenue can be, 
made auxiliary to the reform which the Legislatures of several 
of the States have already commenced in regard to the suppxeas 
sion of small bills; and which has only to be fostered by proper 
regulations, on the part of Congress, to secure a practical ree 
turn, to the extent required for the security of the currency, to 
the constitutional medium. Severed from the Government as 
political engines, and not suscoptible of dangerous extension 
and combination, the State banks will not be tempted, nor will 
they have the power which we have seen exercised, to divert 
the public funds from the legitimate purposes of the Govern. 
ment. The collection ‘and cnstody of the revenue being, on the 
contrary, a source of credit to them, will increase the security 
which the States provide for a faithful execution of their trusts, 
by multiplying the scrutinies to which their eperations and ac 
counts will be subjected. Thus disposed, as well. from interest 
as the obligations of their charters, it cannot be doubted that 
such conditions as Congress may see fit to adopt respecting the 
deposites in these institutions, with a view to the gradual disuse 
ofthe small bills, will be cheerfully complied with; and we soon 
shall gain, in place of the Bank of the United States, a practical 
reform in-the whole paper system of the country. If, by this 
policy, we canultimately witness the suppression of all bank 
bills below twenty dollars, itis apparent that gold and. silver 
will take their place, and become the principal circulating mes 
dium in the common business of the farmers and mechanica 
of the country. The attainment of such a result will form an 
erain the history ef our country, which will be dwelt upon 
with delight by every true friend of its liberty atid indepen. 
dence. It will lighten the great tax which our paper system 
hasso long collected from the earnings of labor, and do more to 
reviveand perpetuate those habits of economy and simplicity 
which ave so congenial to the. character of Republicans, than 
all the legislation which has yet been attempted.” 

Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s report, of the same date, tells us: 

“This Department takes pleasure in stating that the public 
money continues to be collected and deposited, under the pre- 
sent system of selected banks, with great ease and economy in 
all cages, and with greater in some than at any former period, 
The transfers of it to every quarter of the country where itis 
needed for di-bursetnent, have never been effected with more 
promptitude, and have been entirely ‘ree of expensa to the 
Treasury. The payments to creditors, officers, and pensioners, 
have been. punctual aud convenient; and the whole fiscal ope. 
rations throngh the State banks have, as yet, proved highly sa- 
tisfactory. Incidental to this, the facilities that have been fr. 
nished to the commercial community in domestic exchanges, 
were probably never greater, or at so moderate rates.” 

Again, he says: 

“Tt will be seen that the situation of the selected banks, ag a 
whole, bears an enviable comparison with the rest. In alt 
cases deemed proper, they have given collateral security, and 
are all believed to be entirely safe, to the extent they have 
been confided in. Their discounts have been in general some- 
what increased, but, though: tempted by the enterprising spirit 
of the times, not usually increased in a degree disproportioned 
to all their available means. They have also, in some cages, 
been able to aid, and have liberally aided, other banking institu: 
tions m their neighborhood, by as jarre and Jong balances and 
other indulgencies as would generally appear to have heen 
sanctioned by correct principles.” 

Now, sir, “the enterprising spirit of the times” is caled 
by the hard name of “improvident speculation’—“ ayer. 
action.” 

In “the last annual message,” December, 1836, the Greateat, 
and Best still continued to say: i 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertain- 
ed as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties.” 
of fiscal agents ior the Government, at. the time of, the removal 
of the deposites. It was alleged by. the advocates of the Bank 
of the United States that the State banks, whatever might he 
the regulations of the Treasury Department, could not make 
the transfers required, by. the Government, or negotiate the do- 
mestic exchanges of-the'country. It is now well ascertained 
that the real domestic exchanges, performed through diacounts, 
by the United States Bank and its twenty-five branches, were- 
at Teast one-third less than those of the deposite banks for an 
equal period of time; and if a comparison be instituted between 
the amounts of service rendered by these institutions, on the 
hroader_ basis which has been used by the advocates of the 
United States Bank, in estimating what they consider the do. 
mestic exchanges transacted hy it, the result will be still more 
favorable to the deposite banks.” g 

After instituting this comparison, the Message proceeds’ 

“In the same manner have nearly all the predictions turned 
out in respect to the effect of the removal of the deposites-—a 
step : nquestionahly necessary to prevent the evils which. it 
was foreseen the hank itself would endeavor to create in a final 
struggle to procure a renewal of its charter. It may be thus 
to», in some degree, with the further. steps which may 
be taken to prevent the excessive issue cf other bank pa- 
per,” &c. 

Sir, it is unnecessary to quote further. F will not quote from 
Mr. Woorbury's testimony before the investigating committ e 
of which my colleague (Mr. Garland) was chairman. Twill net 
cite passages from the valedictory—the miserable imitation of 
Washington’s farewell address. Twill not step to show a con- 
tinuous recommendation. inceerant, labored, from the remeval 

of the public deposites. in 1933, up to the 4th of March, 1887, 
the very day when this system of deposite in the local banks 
sunk never more to rise; but IT only ask of you and all mento 
contrast what J have quoted, to compare all this with the Jetter 
of the immortal, infallible ex-President, during this summer, 
denemncing the pet hank system as the most base and perfi- 
dions. and with the successor’a present. Message, confessing 
that the experiment has failed! And then tell me whether 
these men of Gotham are again to be trusted in their rerom- 
mendation of another experiment! Did not the failure touch 
their very: noses before they discovered: it? If so, they were 
—I will not mince terms—feels! Did they foresee the failure? 
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Where is the warning they gave? Where is the measure they 
took for safety? If they did foresee it, and, fureseeing it, gave 
no alarm, took no measures of safety, they are—knaves!. They 
are, undoubtedly, both. knaves and foots! P 

But the Experiment has failed. Why? is the next question. 
Sir, why should this experiment have failed? It was wholly 
and solely in the control ofthe Executive. [fit has failed, the 
Executive wholly and solely is to blame. They can offer no 
excuse; they have no pretext that their favorite banting has 
expired under the unkind nursing of its enemies. The Admin- 
istration assumed the entire responsibility, took upen itself the 


sole care, and wielded the whole power of originating, matur- - 


ing, regulating, and carrying out ils own experiment. No mi- 
uority can be blamed. We were ina minority, and too weak 
evento throw a stumbling-block in the way of its success; alt 
that we could do was to predict its failure, and wofully has the 
prediction been fulfilled! “Ihe President alone removed the 
deposites; he placed them. wherever he pleased, on bias own 
terms, and under his own rules. For more than three years 
did the public money remain in the custody and control of the 
Executive hand without authority of or regulation by law. 
Congress was so yielding and obedient that it left its legitimate 
powers derelict to Executive assumption.. The President, 
without restraint or limit, ordered the receipts, safe-keeping, 
and disbursements of the public funds at will; he took upon 
himself 10 organize a confederation of local banks, obliged his 
petsto raise the minimum denomination of their notes, endea- 
vored to force them to constitute among themselves a system of 
internal exchange, backed them with Government credit to ac- 
commodate trade, regulated their receipts of local bank paper; 
he issued the Treasury circular to remove the specie basis of 
Pireulation; in short, was master of his own system. Why did 
it fai 

Sir, there is one remarkable fact in the history of this failure, 

which should not escape ony attention, and which should be es- 
pecially noted for our warning and our instruction. The depo- 
site act was passed by Congress in June, 1836, and the very first 
report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury thereafter for the first 
time gaye notice of difficulties in our finances. From the re- 
moval in 1833 upto that time, the time when Congress had 
again asserted its power toregniate and control the deposite and 
safe-keeping of the public money, the note of the night watch 
was, all-is well! the system works well, efficiently and safely, 
even more ro than did the Bank of the United Siates.. But the 
moment that Congressagain assumed its powere, the note was 
changed, though darkly and dubiously: No one would have 
apprehended, or did apprehend, certain passages of the Secreta- 
ry’s report, in December, 1836, as they must be understood now. 
Thereportof Mr. Woodbury, December, 1836, says: 

“The money inthe’ Treasury has been safely kept during the 
ear 1836, Until July last, as during the two previous years, 
t was placed in the State banks, selected according to the dis- 
cretion of this Department, on account of their high standing 

and favorable position for fiscal purposes, and regulated in a 
manner coasidered most secure to the Treasury and conve- 
nient to the community, as well as useful to all concerned. It 
is a source of high gratification ta bé able to add, that, while so 
selected and employed, not a-single dollar was Jost,” é&c. 
“Nor is it believed that the domestic exchanges ofthe country 
were ever lower or more regular than during that period,” &c. 
“But since the passage of the act of Congress, of June 23d, 
1836, ‘to regulate the deposites of the. public meney,’ most of 
the discretionary ower before. exercised by this Department 
on this subject, under previous laws and long usages, has been 
considered as no longer possessed; and various solicitations to 
use it, though some of them were in cases ofextreme hardsbip, 
could nats. therefore, be complied with. Relieved from great 
responsibility, and in many cases from much delicacy, in the 
exercise of it, hy the passage ofthat act, a new system, Mm ceon- 
formity with its provisions, and in place of the former one, was 
at once commenced by this Department, aad has since been 
pursued with all the sirictness and regularity which, the nature 
of busjness, so extensive and complicated, would permit,” &c. 
How did the law create any embarrassment to the Secretary? 
there was a majority in both Houses of Congress; the Senate 
had been prostrated by the expunging. blow to make ít pliant 
to the wishes of the Executive in the framing of this law as 
well as others; and the law of June, 1836, did no more than 
sanction the then existing state of finance, except to deposite the 
surplus with the States.” Sir, the complaint, in plain English, 


was, that Congress was an incubus upon the Executive will. 
Moreover, an excuse was wanting for foreseen disasters; here is 
proof, plain and positive, that the Secretary knew that the de- 
posites were not to be ly kept for the year 1837! The law 
should not be the scape-goat. 'The Secretary was put under the 
law, but the law put every thing under him, The Administro- 
tion earried out its experiment. in its own way, had all the pre- 
cautionary means of safery, and every opportunity of foreseeing 
embarrassments in its own power, and yet the pet banks were 
the first to suspend specie payments! The first bank selected 
after the passage of the act of June, 1836, was the first to fail 
with more than a million of Government deposites on hand— 
the Agricultural bank of Mississippi protested a Covernment 
dcaft of $130,080. The second was the Planters’ Bank of Mis- 
sissippi: the third was a Government bank in New York: the 
fourth also. In Philadelphia, the pets were the first to fail, and 
they®were the first also in Vireinia. The States favorable to 
the Administration were the first and only States to legalize 
the suspension of specie payments, and to sanction by law an 
irredeamabie paper currency. Alabama. was the first State, 
and New York, Connectient, Virginia. Michigan, Minos, and 
Mississippi, followed suit. Such, sir, was the end of “the better 
currency,” the swarm of yellow jackets, the fow of humbug 
metallic enrrency, in suspension of specie payments, and in 
the inability ofthe Government to pay its just q Dts, in less than 
four years fram the day the Experiment hegan! i i 
[Ifere Mr. CLAIorNG, of Mississippi, interposed with these 
remarks : . z 
Mr. C. said, with the permission of the gentleman from bi iv 
ginia, he would set him right as to an error into which he had 
no donbt. been led by the current rerortzand newspapers atthe 
day. No stay laws had heen passed by the Legislature of Mie 
sissippi, nor had that body, by any act, sanctioned the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks. The legislature was in 
spicial session when the suspension took place, but, 20 far ar 
G, was informed, it expressed no opinion on the subject. 
Great distress and embarrasment prevailed in Mississippi; at 
thit period, particularly, when the first-shock was felt; proper 
ty suddenly depreciated to less than half the value at which it 
had heen quoted ; but this distress and depreciation had been 
greatly exaggerated abroad, andevery press at the North seem- 
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ed to take it. for granted that relief laws would be passed. No ` 


such proposition was made in the Legislature ; the public mind 
revolted. from the idea ; men whose property was ander execu: 
tion, whose. horses were levied on in the plough, and whose ne- 
groes were absolutely starving, were the first to insist on the 
supremacy of the law, and the inviolability ef contracts. This 
was emphatically the case in the section of country. from which 
he came. The prospects in Mississippi were now brightening. 
Some. of our bauks were adopting the most liberal and judicious 
measures to relieve the people and sustain themselves. The 
"growing cropis very heavy, and will almost extinguish our fo- 
reign debt. An abundance of provisions for domestic consump 
tion had been raised; and our crediiors every where may be 
assured that their dues’ will be paid to the Jast dollar. We 


- beg not for indulgence, butit is to their interest to gfantit tous.) 


Sir, as to Mississippi, I. derived my information from the 
newspapers of theday. It may be wrong: I hope it is s6; bet, 


‘if wrong, it affects not the general conclusion from all the facts 


in the case, independent of the course of Mississippi. The 
question still remains to be answered by the Administration, 
why has the Experiment failed in its hands? : 

This question. sir, brings us to the causes assigned by the 
President. The Message says: ‘The operations oF credit are 
so diversified, and the influences which affect them se nume- 
rous, and often so suhtle, that even impartial and well- 
informed personsare seldom found to agree in respect to them.” 
And yet, sir, though this subject of credit and the causes which 
affect it are so delicate and subile, though a measure touching 
rade and finance and currency, and the main support of all, 
credit, tends nobody knows where, or to what; and though 
every safe and sagacious statesman will ever be ruled and 
guided on this subject by the light of experience, and the his- 
tory of what has been tried in the past, the late and the present 
Executive have laid upon credit, finance, and currency the 
rudest hands of barbarism itself; bave knocked down every 
fly-wheel and regulator of either; have destroyed all the ba- 
lances of trade, and-have set the machine: in niotion at anm- 
precedent d rate of velocity towards: self-destruction—just to 
try experiments! If this subject he so delicate, why has it 
been sa harshly tampered with by experimenters? The Message 
continues ` 

“Tt was hardly to be expected that. those who disapproved of 
the policy of the Government in relation to the currency would 
fail to attribute to that policy any extensive embarrassment in 
the monetary affairs of the country, The matter thus became 
connected with the passions and conflicts of party, ete. It is, 
however, a cheering reflection that circumstances of this na- 
ture cannot prevent a community so intelligent as. ours from 
uilimately arriving at correct conclusions ” 

No, sir, party itself, with all its blindness of partiality, preju- 
dice, and passion, cannot so dupe any as 10 make them differ 
ahout the causes of the failure of this Experiment. F venture to 
say that there is no difference of opinion among all men of this 
coun ry on this subject. ‘Phe President may, with much policy, 
assume this diference to exist, bat itis unnatural to suppose for 
a moment that the “impartial and well-informed”? can doubt or 
differ, or that the ignorant and the bribed themselves do not 
distrust the real causes. No flattery of its intelligence can now 
cajole the community into thé theory or belief of other cause 
than one, and that one cause, in one word, is—misgovernment 
or mal-administration! The primary cause of all this mis- 
chief. the Message tells us, is-~over-action! What ig that? 


~The Message says, Ist. Increase of bank capital, circulation, 


loans, and discounts. 2d. Foreign joans and debis. 3d. Do- 
mestic debts. 4th. Speculations in public lands, etc. Sih. Ex- 
penditures in improvident improvements. 6th. The diversion 
of labor from agriculture. 7th. Luxurious habits of the people. 
The Message says : 

“However unwilling any of our citizens may heretofore 
have been to assign to these ea the chief instroinentality in 
producing the present state of t the develapmenta subse- 
quently made, and the actual condition of other commer 
countries. Must diapel I} remaning doubts upon the subject. 

Now, sir, I affirm that there are no “impar'ial and well- 
informed persons” who are unwilling “ to assign to these very 
causes the chief instrementality in producing the” evils of the 
present times. These are the causes, say I. say all. ‘These, 


-united.with other, and impelled by ‘other causes, have pro- 


duced the mischief. The President admits that (iis over-action 
derived its first impulses from antecedent canses. What were 
these antecedent causes? Here he leaves us in the dark. Sin 
Twiiltell you. These antecedent causes were the acts of the 
Government. “ Solitary and alone.” “ the Government,” 
ainidst the warnings of the wise and the cheers of the wicked, 
who batten on the spoils, “put all these balls in motion??? 
How dil the Government impel these causes? Siva virtne 
ascribed to the Bank af the United States by its worst enemies 
waa ifs salutary inflnence m checking the increase of bank 
canital, and the constant tendency of local banks to over-issue. 
Ta the year 1833, the war was openly commenced and declared 
against that instinition. It was as certain to be aestroyed hy 
he President as Carthage by Rome. Tt was counted already 
as dead, as soon as the removal of the deposites was justified 
by Congress As Jong as it existed, there was no necessity for 
more banking capital; it supplied the wants of trade amply, 
and did the business of the Government and of the People 
efficiently. What was the consequence of its defeat? Sir, 
listen to what ths President himself says on thet subject : 

“At the commencemen: of the year 1834, the banking capi- 
tal of the United States, inciuding that of the national bank then 
existing, amounted to ehout 2°0 millions; the bank notes then 
in circulation to about 95 millions; and the loans and discounts 
of tha hank= to 221 millions. Between that time andthe Ist of 
i 26, onr hanking capita! was increased to more than 

; our paper circulation to more than 140 millions, 
nsand discounts ta more than 457 millions.”” 
the banking capital. in two years, increased more 
j re than 43 millions, 


an‘ the k 

Thus ws i 
than 51 millions, paper cirentation : 
Taans and discounts more than 133 millions !—accarding to the 
Presidents statement of the effect of destroying the only safety- 
¥alve we had to seenve us from this fearful over-action. This 
summary of the President doas not vary essentially from others 
which thave seen. Ta the National Gazette ef April S 1837, 
von will find the 2 No. of the essays, under the signature 
of An Examiner: numbers which J ‘ail not to quote, because 
they are trnty able and philosophical commentaries upon the 
political econome of the times. There it is stated that Gen. 
Jackson’s war against the Bank of the United States, and his 
removal of the depasites, had. in the seven years which elapsed 
between the Ist of January, 1830, and the Ist of January, 1837, 
produced the following results; 


i Ist. An augmentation in the number. of banks 
677—an increase of 357, besides 146 branches, ©: f aM 
2d. An augmentation.in banking capital of the Utited States: ; 

from $145, 192,268 to $324,240,292-—an increase of 179: millions 

aS ha Toe e ; 
. An expansion. in the circulation of bank: notes -fre 

861,323,898 two $185,762,506—an increase: of paper mone; 

upwards of 124 millions of dollars, E ; 
4th. An augmentation of amount of deposites, public and 

private, from $53,659,928 to $154,541,804—an. fi.crease of ‘near’, 

31 milione of dollars,- J $ 
Sth An extension of the amount of bark loans and discounts 

from 800,451,214 to $590,892,66!-—an increase of upwards’ of 

390 millions of dollars; a sum only 12 millions lesa than. the: 

aggregate of the increased capitals, circulation and deposites. 

o test the question, whether the Bank of the United States 
tended to prevent an increase of banking capital, you have only: 
to compare the increase of banking. capital in the periods when 
the bank did not exist with the periods during which it did exist. 

“The. aggregate capital of the banks in the United States 


vo $ 

nj 181} - - ` 5 E 

3 1815 ae a 3 : 53900, 000 
1826 ~ - : . 89,800,000 
1820 - - - - 102,100,000 
1830 - - - - 110,200,000 
1835 - . - - ` 196,250,000 
1836, (to the month of Angust.) -~ 291,250,000 


“Thus, in ten years, from 1820 to 1830, the increase of bank 
capital in the United States was only eight milions“of dollars; 
whereas, in the six following years--no> not six, bat only. five 
and ahalf—the increase amounted to the pradigious sum of one 
hundred and eighty-one millions!” f : 

Sir, this very increase of banking capital, igsuos, loans; and ; 
discounts, of which the President now complains ao much, was 
caused by: “the Government” —the Executive itself, in warring 
upon and destroying the United States Bank; and was encoi 
rage: by the Executive in stimulating the local banks with the 
public deposites. Tt was a part of the Experiment itself ta 
increase the local bank capital in order to supply the vacuum 
produced by the fall of the United States Bank. As goori-as 
that institution expired, competition in banking at onee com- 
menced, The question. among the States was, who shall now 
furnish the circulating medium? And the question among 
the banks was, who shall acquire the Government patronage? 
H bad been urged vehemently, by the friends of the United 
States Bank, that if the Government destroyed that institution 
is would destroy the circulating medium, currency, and ex- 
change. Every effort was made by the Government to meet 
and answer that abjection, by stimulating its pet banks with- 
Government credit to perform all the functions and offices, 
commercial and financial, of (he Unitel States Bank. In proof 
ofthis, siy, Ladduce the numerous and various circulars igaued 
hy the Treasury Department from (833 up to the moment when 
the bubble busted in the spring of 1837. [Tere Mr. Wise read 
the two circulars—of July 7th, 1834, and of February 22d, 1836.) 

The deposite banks were expressly told that while they had 
the “use, without interest, of unusually large sums ofthe pubs; 
lie money, they should make some further temporary sacrifices 
to obtain and circulate gold, and in other respects to enlarge the 
specin Dagis of onr circulating medium;” and all this was with 
tbe view of the Department to improve the currency! The 
banks were appealed to to establish a credit, mutual, if they 
chose, to redeem and reissue a certain amount of each other's 
bills, as they might be needed for circulation in travelling and 
the transmission of funds ata distance. They were regularly 
notified, through their agent, Whitney, how Jong Government 
deposites might remain in their vaults for them to.trade, issue, 
| Idan, and discount upon. Sir, T adduce, as further and eonelus 
| sive evidence, this message iteli. See page 11. + 
I Ehe use by the banks, for their own beneht, of the: money 
| Aeposited with them, has received? the sanction of the Govern- 
+ ment from the commencement of this connection.’ The money 
received from the people, instead of being kept till itis neetled 
for their use, is, in consequence of this authority,a fund on which 
discounts are made for the profit of those who happen to be. 
owners of siock in the banks: selected as depositories. ` The 
supposed, ant ohen exaggerated, advantages of such a boon 
will always cause it te be sought fer with avidity. Twill not - 
atop to consider on whom the patronage Incident to itia to be 
conferred; whether the selection and contro} be trusted to Con- 
gress or to the Executive, either will he subjected to appeals 
male in every form which the sagacity of interest can suggest. 
The banks, nader such a system, are stimulated to make the 
most of thelr fortunate acquisition; the deposites are treated as 
an ine eof capita’; loans ond circulation are rashly aug- 


mented; and, when the public exigencies require a return, it is 
attended with emba tg nat previded far nor foreseen, 


Thug, banks that thought themselves most fortuna‘e when the 
publie funds were received, find thomselves most embarrassed 
when the season of payment suddenly arrives, 

“Up fortunately, too, the eviis of the aystem are not limited to 
the banks. It stimulates a general rashness of enterprise, and 
aggravates the fluctuations of commerce and the currency. 
Thisresuit was strikingly exhibited during the operations of 
the lato depasite system. and especially in the purchases ef pub- 
tie lands. The order which ultimately directed the payment of 
gold and silver in such purchases, greatly checked, but could 
not altogether prevent, the evil. Specie was, indeed, more dif 
ficulitobe procured then the notes which the banks could 
themselves create at pleasure; but still, being obtained from 
them asa loan, and returned as a deposite, which they were 
ag ise, it only passed round the circle with di- 
miniched speed. This operation could not have been perform- 
ed, had the funds of the Government gone into the Treasury to 
he regularly disbursed, and not loaned cut for their own profit, 
while they were permitied to substitute for it a credit in ac- 
i count.” 

Tn page 12 he further goes on to say: 

“ Since, therefore, experience has shown that to lend the pub- 
l ic money to the local banks is hazardous to, the operations of 
the Government,at Jeastof doubtfal benefit to the institutions 
themselves, and productive of disastrous derangement in the 
business and currency of the ccuntry, is it the part of wisdom 

3 ection?” 

" a ahaa the uso of the public money to the local 
hanks. for their own benefit? Who made the money réceived 
from the-people a fund on which discounts were made forthe 
profits of those who happened to be owners of stock in the 


: ks selected as depositories? Who caused this boon tobe 
ji sought for with avidity? Whe stimulated the banks to make 
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the most of their fortunate acquisition? Who encouraged them 
to treat the deposites as an increase of capital? Who caused 
loans and circulation to be rashly augmented? Sir, the Mes- 
sage itself answers—“ the Government, from the commence- 
ment of this connection!” He needed not to stop to consider 
on whom the patronage was conferred; the Government sane- 
tien was given to al} this monstrous abuse of public trust, f r 
reasens best known te him who now sits in the Presidential 
Chair,—reasons which he will never mention, if nobody else 
does! How profligate though, and insolent, must that-man be, 
who first stimulates another to the height of intoxication and 
madness, for purposes of base profit, and then turns.upon his 
victim and tool, and derides and denounces him to the world! 
Such is the conduct of “the Government?-—the Ex and the 
In-President of the United States, towards the deposite banks! 
The increase of circulation, leans, and discounts was rather an 
etfect than a cause. Money was made plenty by the actien of 
the Government. Money plenty—there was a domestic de- 
mand for credit, which caused domestic debt; and the same 
cause produced our foreign debt, and large importations—our 
speculations ia public lands, and in every species of property. 
The Government officers especially were interested and en 
gazed. deeply and fraudulently, in these very land speculation: 
and the improvident extravagance of the Government, in ap- 
propriating immense sums to public works, drew off more 
labor from agriculture than all the private speculations of the 
natios could have done.. The whole system tended and ope- 
rated ty hallucinate the public mind, and to corrupt the public 
morals. Cruel, indeed, is it, no less to the people than to the 
pet banks, to blame them with effects proceeding directly from 
the mal-administration of the Government. In no other point 
of view are they to be blamed for their participation in the 
wrong than for having trusted their great interest and their 
liberties to such abandoned and insolent rulers! The system of 
the Government was not limited to the banks; it did stimulate 
- “a general rashness of enterprise, and aggravated the fluctua- 
tions of commerce and currency.” 

But the President takes comfort in his misfortunes from 
companionehip in grief—from al eged distresses in other coun- 
tries. He says: 

‘Ht has since appeared that evils, similar to those euffered by 
ourselves, have been experienced in Great Britain, on the con- 
tinent, and, indeed, throughout the commercial world; and that 
in other countries, ag well as in our own, they have been uni- 
formly preceded by an undue enlargement of the boundaries 
of trade, prompted, as with us, by unprecedented expansions 
of the systems of credit.” 

Now, sir, we happen to have an authority upon this point, 
which does most conclusively show the fallacy of this position 
assumed by the Administration; an authority too which beauti- 
fully illustrates the value and importance of a national bank in 
times of commercial and financial embarrassment and distress. 
Sir, Leal) the attention’ of the committee to a“satatement ren. 
dered in the name of the Council General of the Bank of 
France, by the Count D’Argout, Governor.” ta a “general 
meeting of the stockholders, on the 26th of January, 1837-7 
(See “ The Financial Register of the United States,” September 
13th, 1837, No. 6, vol. 1.) 

In this important document we find a full and satisfactory 
answer to this part of the Message, contradicting it expressly, 
and shewing where the commercial crisis and pressure com- 
menced. The statement says: 

“The consolidation of public order has favored the extension 
of commerce, and has augmented the revenues of the State. 
Commerce has demanded of the hank the most ample means of 
credit; the increasing wealth of the Treasury has rendered the 
assistance of the bank less necessary and leas useful to it. Far 
from regretting the diminution of our relations with it, we 
ought to congratulate ourselves; we therein find a certain 
proof of the prosperity of the country, We are happity tery 
fay. from those critical periods, during which the bank had at 
the same time to assist commorce and toaid the Treasury. If at 
the latest of those epochs the hank was enabled to furnish, in a 
single year, 617 millions to commerce, and 263 to the Tren- 
gury, she feels honored hy the recollection of it; but she foliei- 
tates herselfat not being at this day called upon to employ her 
resources otherwise than in seconding the progress af com- 
merce, or in protecting it against a return of those distressing 
vicissitudes which occasionally happen. 2 

“ Teas to this last result that she has just devoted all her ef. 
forts. During the second halfof the year 1836, the security of 
commerce appeared shaken, confidence was for a moment 
weakened. From the month of July some symptoms of a 
partial distress had begun to manifest themselvea, The march 
of our manufactures had beon so rapid, that there could not 
have failed to arrive a period of reaction. Some exportations 
of coin, the importance of which was exaggerated, and which 
are now insensibly reduced, excited a certain degree of anxiety, 
when a crisis rather severe overtook the United States. The 
scarcity ofspecie raised the interest of money there to an exor- 
bitant rate. It wae at London that the reaction of this crisis was 
first felu, The Bank of England, notwithstanding the power 
of her means of action and her well-known skill. found herself 
obliged to raise the rate of discount from 4 to 43 per cent. and 
subsequently to 5. The Bank cf Amsterdam imitated this ex- 
ample. France could nat w'thdraw herself entirely from the 
influence of these events, for the commerce of the whole worll 
is more or Jess responsible for all its parts, 


“although this commercial reaction only réeachen us second: 
hand, and consequently enfeehled, it could not fail to develop 
the seeds of embarrassment which Ihave just now alluded to, 
Thus, in many towns of the Kingdom, the interest of money 
rose to Sand 54, and even for amomentto 6 per cent.. Money 
became acarce; demands for specie were addressed to Paris 
from different points of France, and from neighboring countries 
The coffers of the bank could alone furnish it, She had then 
to administer simultaneously tothe wants of the capital and to 
those of the departments, as well as to those of the adjoining 
States. If the bank had shown the least hesitation, fears would 
probably have become general. The public funda, which had 
already declined, would perhaps have experienced a much 
heavier depression; this momentary pressure might have been 
converted into a real crisis. i 


_ “Tbe bank, in this situation, restricted neither the length of 
time which paper had to run, nor diminished the amount of 
her discounts. She delivered up to the circulation one hundred 
and eight millions of specie, and discounted four hundred and 
fifty millions in six*months.. She maintained at four per cent, 
the rate of her intereat, when thiglimit had been exceeded bya 
great part of Europe. It is thus that she was able to arrest or 


to checka movement which seemed to be assuming a serious 
aspect. 

k But, in order to accomplish this, she was obliged to have 
recourse to extraordinary precautions. The specie on hand 
decreased rapidly; it was necessary. to replace this reduction. 
The bank purchased eight millions of gold at Paris; she drew 
from abroad 10,800,000 trancs in silver bullion. The premium 
expended in procuring the gold will sooner or later be made 
up. The operation on the bullien occasioned a loss of 105,000 
franes. This loss has been in some measure recompensed by 
more abundant discounts; but eyen had it been impossible te 
obtain any compensation, this consideration would not hav 
prévented the Council from taking that course; it would equally 
have adopted it without hesitation, inasmuch as it was impe- 
riously called for by the interests of commerce; a fact which it 
now frankly declares to you through my instrumentality. 

“The interests of commerce, gentlemen, are therefore inti- 
mately allied to yours. The aggregate of the dividends of 1836 
have given you a proof ef it. You received, in 1834, but 80 
francs, and, in 1835, 98; the year 1836 gives you 112 francs. 
This is the highest annual dividend that has been declared since 
the creation of the bank.” 

So much for the preasare in Britain and on the continent of 
Enrope. Indeed, sir, I believe the fact was, though I am not 


< confident in stating it to be so, that cotton actually fell in New 


Orleans before advices were received of a fall in Liverpool ! 
Thisis an unexampled fact, if it were so, that produce should 
fal) at the place of exportation before it was known that prices 
had diminished at the market ef sale! The fact might well be 
so, owing to the failures of our own merchants, and the total 
want ofexchanges at hume. Ihave endeavored to ob'ain accen- 
rate information as to this fact. I have only the information, 
however, contained in Mr. Raguet’s communication in the 
National Gazette of the 14th of September last, under the sig- 
nature of “An Examiner; and a letter from an intelligent 
gentleman of Philadelphia to a friend assures me that “the 
heavy failures in New Orleans {Hermann, Briggs and Co. etc.] 
took place about the end of February, or the Ist or 2d of 
March. ‘This was shortly before the bad news was received 
from Liverpool.” 

But, sir, there were other causes of this catastrophe, proceed- 
ing from the action of the Government, besides the increase of 
banking capital, circulation, loans and discounts, besides fo- 
reign and domestic debts, and the other causes enumerated in 
the Message. Besides the importation of some ten millions.of 
silver dollars from abroad, which commenced with the removal 
of the deposites in October, 1833, and continued until July, 
1834, and “ which would not have been imported in the ordina- 
dy course of trade,” and which, in part, increased the issues, 
loans, and discounts of banks, and the debts consequently of in- 
dividuals, I proceed to enumerate the “aola bill’ as one of the 
most prominent acts of “the Government” which caused pres- 
sure abroad as wellas.at home. I voted for that ill, and there- 
fore owe an apology for my vote. The test anology I can 
make is the only one which the friends of the Administration 
can make for it—I ask forgiveness, for I knew not what { did! 
The party and the President were bent on the glory of gold: toin- 
crease jts amount in the country was “a part of the system.” I 
could nat, at the time, see how the exchange in part of asilver for 
a gold basis would injure us, though I confess I did not under- 
stand how it was to benefit the country, and I was anxious that 
the Administration should have no excuse left for the failure of 
the experiment if it should fail, as ithas. It is singular enough 
that. more than one means which were selected to make the ex- 
periment more successful and permanently efficient have con- 
tributed most signally to its failure. So did the gold bill. The 
manner in which it has done-so is clearly demonstrated in the 
ae of “An Examiner.” (See National Gazette of April 8, 

“Suffice it to say, that a more unfortunate measure for the 


“ conmtry could scarcely have been devised, as I willnow endea- 


vor to make apparent. 

“By the mint regulations of 1791 the relative value between 
pure gold and pure silver was assumed to be 1 to 15, that is, one 
ounce of pure gold was assumed to be the equivalent to fifteen 
eunces of pure silver. and according to this proportion were 
the gold eagles and silver dollars and their fractions regulated. 
For some years our currency was composed partly of gold and 
partly of silver; but it so happened that, prior tothe year 1818, 
the relative value ef these two metals had undergone a change 
in the general market of Europe, so that me ounce of gold 
could readily be exchanged for more thax fifteen ounces of sil- 
ver. The consequence of this waa, that whenever coin was re- 
quired to be exported to Burope, gold was sent in preference to 
silver; and this exportation continning until the year 1822, 
scarcely a gold coin was, at that period, left in circulation. 
Even the gold which was subsequently produced in the South- 
ern Stater went abroad m search of its equivalent. 

“By this disappearance of gold, the currency of the United 
States became virtually a currency of silver. Silver dollars 
and their fractional parts were the coins universally employed. 
As the basis of a banking system. they had all the value of 
gold; and, if their portability was not as great, they were far 
more convenient than gold to the great mass of the people in 
the ordinary transactions of life. But this was not all. The 
currency of the United States was placed in a state of independ- 
ence as regards the currency of Great Britain, which was of 
gold; so that each country, in the management of its hanking 
system, had only to look to itself. An expansicn or contraction 
of the paper currency of either country had buta trifling influ 
ence upon the currency of the other, and the commercial pos- 
perity of neither was placed at the mercy of the other. 

“One remarkable proof of the truth of this position is to be 
found in the we'l-known fact that the great panic and pressure 
far money which, in the year 1925, brought the Bank of Eng- 
land to the verge of stopping specie payments, and absolutely 


“ "In support of this position, the writer is able to state that, 
having examined the prices of cotton quoted in commercial 
letters from Liverpool houses of the greatest respectability, 
he has found the highest quotations to have been as fol- 
lows, at the dates respectively mentioned, for uplands of the 
best guat y: 

10 


1833. d. 1834. d 
October 30 -~ -s. 9 March 22. . - 9 
November 23 - - 8% April 23 ~ - 9$ 
December7 - =- 8% Mayl6- - - a 
December3{ - - 9% Jnne7- - - oF 

1834. Jays- - . af 
January 4 ~ - 9} Angust23 . - ğ 
February 24 - - 9° September30 . 9$ 


compelled eighty private hanks to suspend, was not felt in the 
United States as a general pressure for money, although many 
commercial disasters resulted from a fall in the price of cotton, 
in which article heavy speculations had been entered into.” An- 
other proofis to be found in the condition of Great Britain dur- 
ing the period of General Jackson’s panic ahove referred to. 
Whilst we drew from her near four millions of silver dollars in 
the course of a year, it produced np pressure for money in the 
London market, The writer remembers noticing that fact at the 
time of its occurrence, and he is fortunate in being able to sus- 
tain it by evidence which will not be disputed. In the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which has been heretofore as- 
sumed as authority for most of his calculations, there ia a table 
giving ‘the aggregate amount of notes circulated in England 
and Wales, by the Bank of England, by private banks, and by 
joint-stock banks and their branches,’ at the following dates: 
December 28, 1833, when the amount was £27,621, 104 
March 29, 1834, do do 28,735,827 
June 28, 1834, do do 29,207,682 _ 

“The importations of dollars from England to the United 
States commenced in November, 1833, one_month after the re- 
moval of the deposites, and continued until July, 18 °4, when the 
news of the passage of the gold bill reached that country; and 

et we find that, between the 28th of December, 1833, and the 

th of June, 1°34, the currency of England, so far from having 
been contracted in consequence of that importation, was posi- 
tively increased more than seven millions and a half of dollars, 
estimating the pound sterling at $4 80. This arose from the 
circumstance that silver dollars were, in England, mere artieles 
of merchandise; and the abstraction of a few millions of them 
could produce no more effect upon the currency of Great Bri- 
tain than the exportation ofan equal value in iron or lead, dry 
goods or hardware. 

“But this was not al]. The steadiness of the English currency 
prevented a fall from taking place in the prices of cotton and 
other American produce, which would have occasioned great 
loss ta the American shippers, whilst, at the same time, it enabled 
British capitalists to extend relief to our merchants by the ac- 
ceptance of bills of exchange, or by shipments of specie. 

“By the gold bill, enacted on the 28th of June, 1834, the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver was changed, so as to render an 
ounce of gold the equivalent of about sixteen ounces of silver, 
Another law was passed on the same day, declaring certain 
foreion coins a legal tender, one of the effects ef which was to 
make the British sovereign, or gold pound sterling, equal in 
value to about $4 87} of American currency; and the joint 
effect of the two was to render gold the preferred metal on all 
occasions where importations of specie from Europe were call- 
ed for the operations of commerce, From the date of the pas- 
sage of these laws, the shipments from Europe were ordered to 
be made in gold instead of gilver,t and the consequence was, that 
this demand reaching the coffers of the Bank of England, the 


| great repository of gold in Europe, produced an. immediate 


effect upon the currency of Great Britain, by compelling the 
banks to contract their issues, Hence we find, by the Secreta. 
ry’s table; above referred to, that a contraction took place in the 
circulation of bank notes in England and Wales, so that, on the 
27th of September, 1834, the amount was reduced to £28,591,112, 
and on the 28th of December to £27,729,828, being a diminution 
of upwards of seven millions of dollars. , 

“From these facts, supported bythe documentary evidence 
of the Treasury Department, as well as by sound reason, it is 
manifest that the passage of the gold bills identified the British 
and American currencies, and rendered each for ever thereafter 
liable to be influerced by the other. Expansions and contrac- 
tions can now hardly fail to be simultaneous, and henceforth, 
more than at the period when the sentence was first pronoun- 
ced by Mr. Gorham, in Congress, must it be true, that ‘the 
harometer of the American money market hanes up at the 
Stock Exchange in London.’ Over-issues by the English banks 
cannot failto excite over-issues by the American banks; for, as 
Great Britain is the ceuntry in which almost all our exchange 
transacti- ns with the world are concentrated, if the British 
standard of currency be depreciated below the metallic standard 
of the Continent. we shall feel its effects in our currency, 
without being able to detect it. ‘Shall feel,’ did I say? We do 
already feel it; and there cannot be a question that our present 
pecaniary embarrasements have been greatly augmented by 
the operation of this cause, resulting from one of General 
Jackson’s ‘humble efforts’ to-restore the constitutional cur- 
renev. 

“With these evidences hefore him of the practical operation 
ofa law which was capable of producing the most disastrous 
results, General Jackson, had he understood the subject, would 
have abstained from any active participation in rendering it 
more mischievous and fatal than the ordinary operations cf 
commerce would have rendered it. But not so, Carried away , 
in the pnreuit of his tenis fatuus—his ‘constitutional curren- 
cy’—he arrogated to himself the right, by the arbitrary exercise 
of his executive authority, of imposing a tax upon the owners 
of the French indemnity. Those citizens were entitled by 
treaty to the full amount. of the sum stipulated to be paid by 
France. without any deduction whatever, either for the pur- 
pose of glorifying General Jackson, or for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to pursue his favorite Jack o’Lantern. They were 
also entitled to their money without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay, and the manifestly plain course which justice demanded 
to he pursued was, to have given each claimant a bill upon 
France for the amount of his claim. to be negotiated or collected 
in the mode which best might suit kim. This course was urged 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by some of the claimants, 
who proved it ta be the cheapest and most prompt. mede by 
which they could be placed in possession of their property; 
and it is evicent that, had any of the claimants wished gold for 
his share, he could have imported it upon quite as favorable 


“? The aggregate amount of gold coin and bullion imported 
during the year ending on the 30th Septem? er, 1831, was $3,766,- 
372, of which $1,922,960 came from England, and $824,673 from 
France. 

“The aggregate amount of gold imported during the year 
ending en 30th September, 1825, was $2.325.196, of which 
#1,096,106 came from England, and $445,955 came from 
France. ‘ 

“Tt is probable that nearly the whole of this gold was import- 
ed within the jast six months of the year 1824. under orders 
given after the paseace of the gold bill, and before the country 
had recovered from the shock which led to the importation 
of coin. There was exported during this same year, in gold. 
$625,679, probably during the last six months of the financial 
year. 
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termaas the Government? But no. Tho demands of justice 
weighed nothing in the seale, when opposed to the glory of 
‘the constitutional currency.’ Orders were sent to France to 
transmit the amount of the four instalments of the indernnity 
paid in February, 1636, amounting to near four millions of dol- 
jars, in gold, To procure this quantity of gold, a draft was 
made upon the London market, which, if it did not create, at 
least assisted to augment, that pressure upon the British cur- 
rency which commenced in April, and which every one knows 
has been continued, with occasional fluctuations, up to the 1 ith 
March, 1837, the date of the last advices, and which has been 
latterly augmented by the additional demand for nearly another 
million of dollars, the amount of the fifth instalment of the in- 
demnity paid by France in February last. Itis not pretended 
that the whole pressure on the English money market within 
the last year has been occasioned by the last mentioned ‘hum- 
ble efforts’ to restore ‘the constitutional currency.’ Other de- 
mands for gold have existed, amongst them ene by the Bank of 
America, the principal deposite bank in New York, and one 
by the Bank of the United States, rendered expedient by the 
rapid return of her notes for payment in the early part of 
1836, owing to the substitution in their place, throughout the 
Western and Southwestern country, of the notes of some of 
General Jackson’s three hundred and fifty-eeven new banks. 

“ Ofthe practical operation of these two ‘humble efforts’ up- 
on the immediate interests of the citizens of the United States it 
behooves ns now to speak. 

‘The contraction of the British currency, as every inteli- 
gent observer knows, has been to create a pressure for money 
In England, which has produced the following result: 

“1, The market rate of interest has been advanced from 
2% to 5 per cent. per annum on first-rate commercial paper, 
which kas hada tendency to keep money in England which 
would otherwise have sought investment in the United States, 

“2. British merchants are prevented from accepting with 
their accustomed freedom the bills of exchange drawn upon 
shipments of American produce. 

“3. British capitalists are less able than before to make ad- 
vances, or loans on the security of American stocks, which cuts 
off a Jarge source from which capital has been heretofore sup- 
plied forour various internal improvements, 

“4. British manufacturers are Jess able than heretofore ta 
give credit to such of our importing merchants as require it. 

“5, The price of cotton has fallen, since the first of January 
last, four or five cents a pound, in England, by which Ameri- 
can shippers will lose 20 or 25 per cent. upon the stocks gone 
forward, and by which our cotten planters will be deprived of a 
corresponding or a greater amount, as the fall of prices at the 
South has already made evident. 

“ And now it only remains for us to inquire, how have these 
“humble efforts’ tended to restore ‘the constitutional currency?’ 
Has the importation of thirty millions of gold and silver pushed 
any paper out of circulation? So far from it, the amount of pa- 
per has augmented, as we have shown, to an incredible amount. 

“he banks all seem to have acted upon the principle that their 
power to emit and keep their notes in profitable circulation 
was just in proportion to the specie they had on hand, and ac- 
cordingly we have seen that, just in the measure that General 
Jackson supplied them with one million of dollars in coin, they 
supplied the public with three millions of dollars m paper. So 
much for the soundness of this ‘constitutional currency;’ and 
now for its uniformity. 

“On the 2d of January, 1830, when General Jackson, in his 
Message 10 Congress, in reference to the Bank of the United 
States, said that ‘it must be admitted by ail that it has failed in 
the great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency,’ 
the rates of domestic exchange were as follows, as appears from 
the New York Shipping and Commercial List: 


Richmond, 1 per cent. discount. 
North Carolina, 2 to 2h do 
Charleston, 1} to 2 do 
Savannah, ` lh to 2 do 


do 


New Orleans, to 
day after General 
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“ The rates on the 4th of March, 1837, the 

“t Exchange oa Paris at New York, for a bill at 60 days? 
sight, between the 2d of March, and the 15th of June, 1836, 
fluctuated from whatis called 5.25 to 5.40, making an average 
of 5.32}, The par exchange on Paris’ is about 5.354; that Is, 
one dollar of Ameyican currency is equivalent toñ frances and 
352 centimes, or one-hundredth parts ofa franc. The exchange 
then was, al the period mentioned, half per cent. above par; 
which, added to one per cent. which a bill at sight, such as the 
Government had a right to draw, and perhaps half per cent. for 
the superior security of a Government bill over a private bill, 
would make about iwo per cent. that the claimants would have 
received beyond the amount of their claims. ` It is true that the 
exchange upon France might have fallen something, in conse- 
quence of the increased supply of bills; but this could not 
have equalled the loss which the claimants sustained by the de- 
lay to receive their money, which was not paid until July, and 
which was then subject to a deduction tor the expenses of 


freight, insurance and commissions, incident to the importadon 
ofthe gold. g 

‘The best commentary, however, upon the folly of these im. 
portations, is to be found in the following article, which is copied 
from the Washington Globe of the Istof April: g 

ti NgAPoLITAaN INDEMNITY.—'The last New York American 
contained the following: ` Sone 

“CThe Bank of America will also draw their bills on the 
Rothschilds, of Paris, for upwards of a million of frangs.’ 

u The above snm, which the Bank of America proposes to 

draw for, is, we presune, on coy nt of the next instalment 
ling dae under the Neapolitan treaty. . : 
ý Chie bane having, Aa we learn, an open credit to a large 
amount upon the Rothschilds, bat being unwilling to avail 
of it, ander existing circumstances, suggested that the next in: 
stalment, to be paid in May or June, might be anticipated under 
that credit. g 3 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, we are informed, finding 
that the interest of the claimants, in the presentstate of things, 
would be promoted by availing of the present high Fate or oe 
change, over any other mode of bringing home the funds, an 
that, to the extent of the same, they might be used to gelieve te 
community, unhesitatingly assented to the suggestion, and al- 
rected the Messrs. Welles, the agents for receiving the indem- 
nity, to pay it over to the Messrs. Rothschilds as a00n as Te 
ceived, to reimburse them for the bilis drawn in anticipation © 


its receipt. ; , 
$ and upon this arrangement, we presume, 


“44 is for this sum e 
he Bank of America proposed to pass the bills on Paris,’ ”* 
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` money. 


Jackson wrote his Farewell Address, as quoted by the same 
authority, are as follows: 


Richmond, 1 to 14 percent. discount. 
North Carolina, 2 ap do 
Charleston, 2 to 3 do 
Savannah, 2$ io ð do 
New Orleans, 3 to4 do 


“Let these two tables speak for themselves. 

“ And now, reader, with all these proofs before you, of the 
total failure ofall General Jackson’s schemes of finance, can- 
you read the following passage in his Farewell Address, without 
asking yourself whether he was really in earnest? 

“ ‘My humble efforts have not beent spared during my Ad- 
ministration of the Government to restore the constitutional: 
currency of gold and silver and something, J trust, has been 
done towards the accomplishment of this most desirable object.’ 

S “AN EXAMINER.” 

In addition to these causes, set in operation by the Govern- 
ment, eame the celebrated Treasury order or circular of July 
11,1836. This circular enacted by Executive order that after 
the 15th day of August, 1836, the receivers of public money and 
the deposite banks should receive in payment ofthe publiclands 
nothing but gold and silver, and in the proper places Virginia 
land scrip. Frauds, speculations and monopolies in the pur- 
chase of the public lands, and excessive bank credits, ware 
made the pretext of this extraordinary measure, when these 
frauds, speculations, monopolies, and excesses of every descrip- 
tion, had been known for a long time to the Administration, and 
participated in particularly by “the party,” from the removal 
of tne deposites to the moment when General Jackson was 
aroused vindictively to prevent the deposites with the States, 
directed by the deposite act of June, 1836. Whatever other 
difference of opinion there may be asto the effects of this 
der, all will agree that it removed the specio of the country 
from the large importing cities and the most important places 
of trade, and placed it in the “Far West,” where it was locked 
up in the land offices or Western de , and rendered 
unavailableto commerce and to the wants of trade in an anom- 
alous period of unexampled plenty and pressure! The gentle- 


man from South Carolina, (Mr. Legare,) as I understand, admits , 


this effect of the circular, and that it accelerated a revulsion, 
the severity of which the President says none had correctly 
anticipated, Had the spetie of the country been permitted by 
the Government to remain where trade required it to be, none 
can say that the same extent of ruin would have been felt, or 
that it would have been felt so soon. 

Such, sir, are some of the “antecedent causes” whence “over- 
action” derived “its first,” and, I may add, its last “impulses!” 
Forsooth, I had nearly omitted one cause, cnumerated by Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury, which the President, in his wisdom, had 
entirely over-looked—the over-production of cotton!!! The 
over-production of cotton !—there is an example of a financier 
for you! Oht rare Levi! Much more wisely had he spoken 
if he had, in ascribing the causes of our disasters, enumerated 
the potent reason that we had at the head cf the Treasury De- 
partment a financier who regardsthe produets of labor end in- 
dustry as causes of national poverty and bankruptcy! A 
head that has not been wool-gathering, but picking cotton! 

Inthe comparison of our condition with that of other coun- 
tries, the President admits that “the most material difference 
between the results in the two countries [United States and 
Great Britain] has only been that with us there has also oceur- 
red an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal 
and State Governments.” Ay, siy, there isthe rub! Why has 
there not been in England and in France the same extensive de- 
rangement in fiscal affairs as in the United States, whilst there 
has been, according ta the Message, “the same redundancy of 
paper money and other facilities of credit; the same spirit of 
speculation; the same partial successes; the same dificullies 
and reverses; and, at length, nearly the same over-whelming 
catastrophe?’ Is it because our finances hare not heen 
managed so well, that we have had Levi at the helm, or that 
we had not, as France and England had, the great conservator, 
the life-preserver,a National Bank? Sir, this: “material differ- 
ence” is owing to both reasons. We deprived oursclvesof the 
means of preserving credit, disabled the ship before the storm 
came on, shipped an incompetent crew and a worse pilot; and 
when the hurricane came—as hurricanes intrade will come as 
certainly as storms on the ocean—it swept over us at mercy— 
struck the ship of State down on her beam ends--dismasted, 
and Jeaking—and there she will lie, with hope only to aid her 
until the despairing mariners, now standing on her sides with 
spy-glass in hand, shali discover far ont upon the “dim distant 
sea” a speck of sail sent by Providence alone to right ship, and 
save all hands from a watery grave! Strong canvass, new 
rigging, ballast and compass, and skilful crew and pilot, teii 
not prevent the storm, but they alone can save the ship fram 
the tempest when it blows. So witha National Bank and other 
means of regulating finance and currency—they cannot prevent 
the vicissitudes of trade and commerce, or wholly arrest their 
ravages and disasters, but they can save us from despair and 
death! The-report of the Bank of France proves this at this 
moment. That nation was not only guarded from death and 
despair, but restored to health, and sustained in actual pros- 

perity by sustaining a National Bank, whilst we have heen 
nearly destroyed by destroying one. ROLEN A 

But, why trace the causes of this revulsion in our affairs? 
Sir, the Administration knew from the first that the State banks 
were unsound. In proof of this I refer you to the letter 
of Mr. Taney, of the 15th of April, 1834, pages 4 andS. He 

ays: . 

À Xir the estimate I have made of the proportion between the 
paper circulation and the specie in possession of the banks’ be 
correct, or nearly so, the condition of the currency Is obviously 
such that the nation should not be content with it, nor desire to 
continue itin its present state. It is an immense superstruciure 
of paper, resting on a metallic foundation too narrow to support 
it. Is has never been sustained by iis own inherent strength, 
but by. public confidence.. When every one firmly believes 
that the notes of the banks will, on demand, be paid in coin, 
they will readily circulate, and answer all the purposes of 
But the moment that confidence is impaired, they 
lose their value as a part of the circulatmg medium, and are 
returned upon the banks for redemption in specie, and the dis- 
proportion between the paper circulation and the coin prepared 
to redeem it is so great, that it is constantly liable to have its 
chief support, public confidence, withdrawn from it.” 

I refer, also, to a statement of the condition of the local 
banks, furnished about the same time by the honorable R.-H. 
Wilde of Georgia, and p: intoa kha of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the session of 1833-34. Thus, sir, the Admini- 


mo 
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stration knew from the beginning that these agents, the local 
banks, could not stand the shocks of trade, .The President 
himscJf says, “that the prospect of. revalsion was present to 
the minds of considerate men before it actually came.” : Why 
was no warning given, no preparation made? - Were our rulers 
not “considerate men?’ Is it not true, as I have shown, that 
up to the fourth day of March last they were still crying in the 
nigiit-watch, “all is well?” Sir, they knew of these-causes, 
and they intended their effects! No matter what are the causes, 
the ruin is here! and the Administration designed to bring ‘it 
upon the country for the diabolical purpose of establishing upon 
this ruin a Treasury bank! f 

Yes, sir, the very result of all these causes of mischief, what- 
ever they may he, is now proposed as the second system— 
another experiment! This result is what has been aimed at all 
the time—the final triumph of Executive power—the total ruin 
of the liberties of the country—the, complete union of the 
“purse and sword!” In the very midst of our calamities and 
misfortune, we are told to take up the very condition of distress 
into which we have been thrown by mismanagement and cor- 
ruption, and to organize it into a permanent system of finance— 


‘ay, sir, from) one quarter, not the most inconsiderable and un- 


influential source of these mischiefs, we have heard boasting 
and exultation atthe calanities of the country; A letter written 
from St. Louis, August llth, 1837, signed by Big Bully Bottom, 
Tom Benton, “congratulates” the partyin Ohio “on the suc- 
cess of General Jackson’s endeavors to improve the condition 
of the currency!” Sir, that man is misundersteod—that letter 
does not embody impudence and effrontery so much as it seta 
forth the real feelings, and shadows the designs of those in 
power--he knows their sccrets—to force upon us now the exe- 
crable end of policy which they have always aimed at—to 
make the Government a bank, and the President of the United 
Siates and “the party? its “President, Directors, and Co.!!” 
This j nt the desperate courage or bravado ofa rufian 
orced to brave every danger in the last extremity, 
bnt it is the chuckling of a fiend who has really reached 
the diabolical end he aimed at over the disasters and: süf- 
ferings and ruin of a whole people! He knows that the 
danger now is not the re-establishment of a national bank, 
bre that a revolution in the Government is already effected 
by forcing a “seourged country” and an “humbled demo- 
cracy” into a system of Sub-Treasuries which will subvert 
all our encient institutions, and laugh this. republic to 
scorn! Aboveall the passages in the message—except one which 
I shall presently notice—the most pharisaical and insincere 
is that in which the President says he is “sensible that ade- 
quate provisions for these unexpected exigencies could only be 
mace by Congress; convinced that some of them would be in- 
dispensahly necessary to the public service, before the regular 
period of your meeting; and desirous, also, to enable you to 
exercise, at the earliest moment, your full constitutional pow- 
ers for the relief of the country, I could not, with propriety, 
avoid subjecting you to the inconvenience of assembling at as 
early a day asthe state of the popular representation would 
permit. Tam sure that I have done but justice to your feel- 
ings in believing that this inconvenience will be cheerfully en- 
countered, in the hope ofrendering your meeting conducive to 
the good of the country.” 3 
Sir, why was Congresscalled at all? Does it matter whether 
weact at all? Has the President not put the system in opera- 
tion, and is it not in full blast? Yes, sir—by the fiat of the 
Executive, bya single “circular” from the Secretary’s pen, is 
the Sub-Treasury system called into being, full formed and per- 
fect. See, sir, see with what despatch, with what unity and 
simplicity of action, one will controls already the destiny of 
this nation. See this circular, and know the will of your mae- 


ter: 
CIRCULAR TO RECHIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 
“TeEasuRY DEPARTMENT, May 12, 1837. 

“Ifthe bank where you deposite should suspend specie pay~ 
ments, you will keep in-your own hands safely the pnblic mo- 
ney you have in possession, or may hereafter receive, till fur- 
ther directions are given to you by this Department how to de- 
posite, transfer, or pay it, or any poruon of it. 

“You will report to this Department weekly the amount on 
hand. LEVI WOODBURY, 

"Secretary of ihe Treasury.” 

By this simple instrument~a circular!—have magic changes 
been wrought in the form and policy of our Government; it 
has, by such means, been truly made a “simple machine!!’* 
After having donc the deed, and put the system into full opera- 
tion, then Congress is called, not to deliberate, not for consul- 
tation, but to register Executive edicts, or to adjourn! He pro- 
ceeds: 

“For the deposite, transfer, and disbursement of the revenue, 
National and State banks have always, with temporary an 
limited exceptions, been heretofore employed; but, although 
advocates of each system are still tobe found, it is apparent 
that the events of the last few months have greatly augmented 
the desire, long existing among the people ofthe United States, 

rate the fiscal operations of the Government from those 
of individuals or-corporations.”’ i j 

Tow long, I would inquire, sir, bas this desire “to separate 
the fiscal operations of the Government from those of individu- 
als or corporations” existed? Not longer, surely, than since 
the áth day of March last, Sir, what said Mr. Taney, on the 
15th of April, 1834? (See his letter tu the Committee of Waye 
ard Means, pp. 9, 10.) After saying “the State banks are now 
so numerous, and are so intimately connected with our habits 
and pursuits, that it is impossible to suppose that the system 
can ever be entirely abandoned-—nor ie it desirable thatit should 
be’*-—he proceeds: 7 

“If there were no State banks, the profitable business of 
panking and exchange weuldbe monopolized by the great capi- 
talistes. Operations of this sort require capital and credit to 
a large extent, and @ private individual, in moderate circum- 
stances, would be unable to conduct them with any advantage. 
Yet there is, perhaps, no business which yields a profit so 
certain and liberal as the business of banking and exchanges ; 
and it is proper that it should be open as far as practicable to 
the most free competition, and its advantages ‘shared by atl 
classes of society. Individuals of moderate meane cannot par- 
ticipate in them, unless they combine together; and by the union 
of many small sums create a large capital, and establish an 
extensive credit. It is impossible to accomplish this object 
without the aid of acts of incorporation, so as to give to the 
company the security of unity of action, and save stsrom the 
disadvantages of frequent changes.in the partnership, by the 
death or retirement of some dne of the numerous partners. The 
incorporated banks, moreover, under proper Tegulations, wil} 
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offer a safe aml convenient investment ofamall sums to persons 
whose situations and pursuits- disable them from em ploying the 
money. profitably: in any other mode. ..It is notinore liable to be 
lest when vested in the stock of a bank, than when it is loaned 
to individuals... The interest on it is paid with more punctuality, 
and jt can be sald and converted into cash, whenever the owner 
desires to employ. it in. some. other way. Andifa larger por- . 
tion of the metals is infused. into the circulation, the business of 
banking will become more sound and wholesome, and Jess liable 
to the disasters from which it-has suffered, under our exurava- 
gant and. ill organized system of paper issues. It- will render 
investments in banking companies entirely safe and secure to 
the holders, and afford them the almost absolute certainty ofa 
reasonable profit, without, endangering the capital invested, 
init. : 


“ For-these reasons, it is neither practicáhle nor desirable to 
discountenance the continuance of the State banks. They are 
convenient and useful also for the purposes of commerce. No 
commercial or manufacturing community could conduct its 
business to any advantage, without a liberal system of credits, 
and a facility of obtaining money on loan when the exigencies 
of their business may-require it. This cannot be obtained 
without the aid of a paper circulation, fonndedon credit. -It is, 
therefore; not the interest of this country to put down the pape 
currency altogether. The great object should be to give lta 
foundation on which it will safely stand. A circulating medium 
composed of paper, and gold, and silver, m just proportions, 
would not be liable to be constantly disordered by the acciden- 
tal embarrassments or imprudences of trade, nor by a combi- 
nation of the moneyed interest for political purposes. The 
value of the metals in circulation would remain the same 
whethor there-was a panic or not, and the proportion ‘of paper 
being less, the credit of the banks could not be so readily im- 
paired or endangered.” 


What said Mr. Woodbury in December of the year? (See 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury “ On'the present 
system of keeping and disbursing the public money.” Decem- 
ber 12, 1934.) 


“ With the causes of these last and most important failures 
happening from time to time, as the table shows, to the very 
last year, this branch of our inquiry hasno particular concern 
except to discriminate them from others, and from any special 
connection with the eyerem that prevailed from 1811 to 1816, 
Whether they arose from an unsound policy pursued by the 
United States Bank, or from circumstances which, under the 
paper system, neither legislation nor caution can always avert, 
or from less justifiable reasons, and in spite of all the salutary 
influence the National Bank could exercise, it is a singular fact 
in praise of this description of public debtors, the selected banks, 
that there is not now due on leposites, from the whole of them 
which have ever stopped payment, from the establishment of 
the Constitution to the present moment, a sum much beyond 
what is now due te the United States from one mercantile firm 
that stopped payment in 1825 or 1826, aad of whom ample 
security was required and supposed to be taken under the 
responsibility of an oath, i 


“If we include the whole present dues to the Government 
from discredited banks, at all times and of all kinds, whether 
as depositories or not, and embrace even counterteit bills, and 
every other species of unavailable fands in the Treasury, they 
will not exceed what is due trom two such firms. Of almost 
one hundred banka, not depositories, which, during all our wars 
and commercial embarrassments, have heretofore failed in any 
part of the Union, in debt to the Government on their bills or 
otherwiso, it will be seen, by the above table, that the whole of 
thom, except seventeen, have adjusted every thing which they 
owed, and that the balance due trom those, without interest, is 
less than $82,000. Justice to the State banking institutions, as 
a body, whose conduct in particular cases has certainty been 
objectionable, but whose injuries to the @overnmenthave been 
almost iucredibly exaggerated, and whose great benefits to it, 
both during the existence of our two national banks, and while 
neither of them existed, have been almost entirely overlooked, 
has led me to make this scrutiny, and submit its results, under 
ahope that it will, in some degree, not only vindicate them from 
mugh unmerited censure, but justify this Department for the 
confidence it formerly, and, in the great improvement of their 
condition and of the financial affairs of the Government, has 
recently, reposed in them. Under these circumstances, so very 
favorable, with the new security and examinations provided 
for, if our former small losses by them, in keeping and paying 
over the public revenue, under circnmstances so very ad vers 
are compared with our large losses, either in collecting or d 
bursing that revenue, their present safety seems to he as 
as is consistent with the usual operations of the paper sy 
or with the credit which must always be entrusted by Goverr 
ment, in some way or other, to agents of some kind in keeping 
the public money. In considering their safety. it should Le 
constantly recollected that the owners and managers of banks, 
when properly regulated by legislative provisions in their 
charters, are, like other individuals, interested to transact Musi- 
ness securely; are desirous of making, and not losing, money; 
and that these circumstances, with the preference m case of 
failure belonging to depositors and holders of their bills over 
the stockholders, united with the security, if not priority, given 
to the Government, render them, in, point of aby, generally 
much superior to individual agents of the United States. I is 
to be further remembered that many of the former losses oc- 
curred indirectly and remotely from war and embarrassments, 
affecting deeply tha whole community as well as banking insti- 
tutions, and from the injurious influence of which calamities, 
banks, whether of State or United States origin, can never claim 
a full exemption; that the correct principles of banking wers, 
at that time, less generally understood and practised than at 
the ‘present time; that the selected banks, by the course of our 
expenditures and collections, were then exposed to more 
onerous duties and hazards; and that less full information of 
their true condition was then possessed by this Department.” 

Such were the views df hoth Secretaries, and the only heads 
of the T reasury Department since the removal of the public 
deposites in 1633. In 1835, General Gordon, of Virginia, made 
his celebrated proposition in the Honse of Representatives, to 
receive nothing but gold and silver in payment of the public 
dues, and co make the receivers of public money its deposite» 
ries. Sir, it becomes me to givé the history of that ropositien. 
At the time & was made, the bill.to regulate the deposite and 
safe-keeping of the public money was before the House’ and 
then, too, the din of Jingling promisesto give usa hard mane 
Goverament, a metallic currency, and a circulation of gold, was j 


almost deafening, I knew the promises were falsean } the pro- 
fessions were hollow then. I knew that the Administration 
could not, if it would, do what it professed, and Lwas anxious 
only that is inability and weakness and “humbuggery?? might 
be made manifest before its measures brought upon the country 
this present crisis which [then foresaw. With my. coeague, 
General Gordon, the proposition was sincerely made. He was 
opposed to the consiitutionality of the Bank of the United States, 
and distrusted the system of employing the local banks as depo- 


-sitories. He came to me with his scheme, and asked if I would. 


vate for it. Itold him, at first, that F would not; that it was as 


objectionable to me, even more so, than the other measure: 


thai I had noscruples about the constitutionality of a national 
bank: and I thought then, as I think now, that it alone coud 
insure the safety of the public money, and restore our finances 
and currency to a healthy and sound condition. But there was 
no prospect ef a recharter ofa United States Bank. end I v 

forced to vote for or against the enly other two measures to | 


| adopted. He asked me, as an act of courtesy to him, to vote to 


let his proposition in. Yconsented to vote for its introduction 
into the House, warning him that I should finally vote against 
its passage if it was likely tosucceed. I voted afterwards for it, 
on the main proposition, as many of the Opposition memLers 
did, simply to show that the Administration did aot desire whet 
they then professed, as now, to separate the fiscal operations of 
the Government from those of individuals or corporations! 1 
knew that “the party’? and that the then powers would not sus- 
tain the proposition or Tshould have voted againstit. t then 
required but few Administration votes to carry the measure; but 
behold: as I calculated, they voted against it to a man! The 
vote on the proposition of General Gordon then proves. if it 
proves any thing, that there was no such desire, as the Presi 
dent-says has existed fora long time on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in the spring of 1835! It would be as casy to show, sir, 
that there was no such desire expressed as late az the 4th: of 
March, 1837. The gentleman trom South Carolina (Mr. Pick- 
ens,) however, is right; the proposition to separate the Qovern- 
ment from the banks, and to destro: 1 banking institutions, is 
it originated with Fanny ight, but the desire which 
resident describes has continued fora long time only with 
‘that part of “the Government” ycleped Thomas Hart Benton. 
‘The great expunger.and humbugger was the first to introduce 
the Locofoco doctrines into Congress, and to give them character 
before the nation; and, let me tell my friend fram Sonth Caro- 
lina (Mr. Pickens,) that he will be deceived who thinks to de- 
prive Benton of his hobby—that if these destructive doctrines 
are to come into vogue and in favor with a majority of the peo- 
pie, Benton isas much identified with them as Thomas Jeter- 
son was with the doctrines of 793, and he (Benton) and no other 
nan under the sun will ride into power on thelr popularity! 


Bul, sir, however old this proposition to divorce the Govern- 
ment fromall banking corporations may be, there is a Cueirise 
new under the sun contained in this notable Message, The 
President expressly refrains from suggesting to Congress sany 
specitic plan for regulating the exchanges of the en: vy tee 
lieving mercantile embarrassmenta, or interfering Wii the oy. 
inary operations of foreign or domestic commerce, fen a 
conviction that such measures are not within the consi 
al province of the General Government, and that their adop- 
tion would not promote the real and permanent welfare of those 
they might be designed to aid.” He says the accomn w 
to domestic exchanges “is now, indeed, after the li: 
many years, demanded from it, the Government, as its: orng 
first duties,” ete. When was thisaccommodation not d 
edofthe Governmentas among its first duties? Curt 
afford this very accommodation was among the most oft- 
ed, though oftener violated promises of General Jack : 
ministration, from the removal of the public deposites. in 1833, 
upto the 4th day of March last. Every message of Presiden: 
Jackson, from the one period to the ather, andevery report of 
his respective Secretaries, as well as the numerouscircularsof 
the Treasury Department, the reports of the Committecs of 
Waya and Means in this House, and other documents, will 
show that the currency ofthe country at large, its domestic ex 
changes, its commerce, and ail its monetary interests, were 
iuken especially under the guardian care and protection of this 
same most beneficent Government, which then promised ns a 
better currency, and now tells us we must not look to the Co- 
vernment for “toa much!” Surely, sir, the present incunshent 
is not about to falsify his promise to “follow generally in the 
footsteps of his iustrious predecessor; or does he mean to 
follow them as my young friend from Tennessee (Mr Crockeit) 
felicitousty expresses it, “by taking the hack tracks?” Sir, it 
1s profitable now to recur to the wholesome doctrines of the pre- 
ceding Administration respecting the dutiesand powers of this 
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fovernment in relation roa soul and uniform currener, (Fee 
Executive documenta, 1533—34, No. 2, pages 5, 6,16, 11) In 


this report of Me. Taney, atter ingisting “that the inter 
the country would not be moted by permitting the deposit 
of the public money to continue in the hank until its charter ex- 
pired,” he says: 

“Bosides, the principal circulating medium now in the hands 
of the peopte, and the one most commonly usedin the ex- 
change between distant plases, consists of the notesef the Uni- 
ted States Bank and its numerous branches. The sudden 
withdrawal ofits present amount of circulation, ar its sudden 
depreciation before any other sound and convenient currency 
was substituted for it, would certainly produce extensive evils, 
and be sensibly felt among al} classes of society. It is well un- 
derstood that the superior credit heretofore enjoyed by the nores 
of the Bank of the United States was not founded on any partici 
Jar contidence in its managementor solidity. It was occasicned 
altogether by the agreement on behalf ofthe public, in the ac: 
of incorporation, to receive them in all payments tothe United 
States; and it was this pledge on the part of the Goverrinent 
which gave general currency to the notes payable at rem: te 
branches. The same engagement in favor of any other muney- 
edinstitution would give its notes equal credit, and make them 
equally convenient forthe purposes ofcommerce. But this ob- 
ligation on the part of the United States wilt cease on the 3d 
of March, 1836, when the charter expires: and, as soon as this 
happens, all the outstanding notes ofthe bank will lose the pe- 
culiar valne they now possess; and the notes payable at distant 
places hecome as much depreciated as the notes of Incal banks. 


of 


, sind if, in the mean time, no other currency is subetioted in 


its place by common consent, it is easy to foresee the extent of 


|. the embarrassment which would he caused by the sudden dè- 


rangement of the circulating medium,” 
He then promises that “the State banks can furnish a ciren- 


| jung medium quite ee uniform im value,’ as that of the United 
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States Bank—“probably more sv ;” and afterwards states “the 
condition of the mercantile classes atthe time of the removal, 
to explain why it was impossible tọ pos(pone.it even for a short 
Those views of the Secretary were confirmed and 
supporied, of course, by the report of the Committee of Ways 
agd Means, made tothe House of Representatives, March 4th, 
1824; precisely as the oppoaite views entertained by the present 
Executive are in like mannerachoed by the same cammittce now. 
Ry-the-by, the question wae asked in 1834, why the then Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meana was likea tadpele? “It was little at 
both ence (two certain gentlemen being at the two ends, the’ 
one at tlic hean, the ether at the tail) and big in the middle, 
(Binney aud Wilde being there ) The report of that date says: 
“Vhereappears aiso to be much force in the considerations 
Urged by the Heeretary, connected with the currency of the 
country andthe domesncexchunges. ‘he notes of thé Bank of 
i yin a short time, be with- 
Ther the principal currency of the 
t io come, WHI be bank notes, there is 
no reason to doubt ;, and it is certainly good policy to foster the 
State banks which furnish them, in measures tending to give 
them as general credit as has heretofore atiached to the notes 
ef the United States Bank and branches. ‘That. the natural 
and ascertained course of trade, culation, and exchange, con- 
nected with ul nking institutions, will ultimately 
produce this to the notes ofthe principal State 
banks, there i enson to anticipate; but their employ- 
ment in the business ef the Government, by awakening them 
to their capacities and interests, is calculated to hasten the con» 
summation ofso desirable an c a matter of no 
H moment to ence e Banks in ma- 
g their syete of hange. sothat at the 
termination of che char > Bank ofthe United States, the 
trade of the Country L not encounter at the same time the 
toss of a gerer nand the entire b g up of thedo- 
stie exchanges, Linterreption of which by that bank 
is now producing ious inconvenience, By the latest 
returns of the banks oyed by the Government, it appears 
that they are already rapidly taking the place of the Bank of 
the United States in the exchange operations,” 
See, also, Mr. Tancy’s letterofthe 15th of April, 1834, already 
in. part quoted, passé. : 
“Mr, Secretary Woodbury, in his report to Congress, De- 
cember, 1834. says: ©The wealthy and commercial, for whose 
benefit chiefly banks were instituted, will then chiefly ues their 
ills, and suffer by them if forged or depreciated; while the 
ing classes and nien of small means will, by the justice 
and paternal care of the Governmert, generally bse provided 
witha currency of hard money, not exposed to any risk of fajl- 
ures, and to be used for all dealings of such an amountas their 
dniiy or weekly wan y in most cases vequire.”? 
. the Message of Presiudout f 
et. 145, and the re of Mr. Seeretary Weocbuy, of 
me cee, (alr quoied.) see, also, ine Message oi the 
ent and. the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
iber, 1855, (already quoted.) In addition to these doci- 
mints, I refer, sin, for concbusi 
took the en 
median, w 
10 the rey 
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duties the ager 
perform 
by the Tre: 
He will carefully waich the operations of each; endeavor to 
produce concert of action; make suggestions in relation to 
operations of any which are calculated fo lead to an improve- 
ment of the crrreney, or any which are necessary to preserve 
it from being affected by the operations or issues. of any of the 
selected banks; aid and advise in estublishing a system of do- 
mestic exchanges throughout the country, through the agency 
of the deposite banks, whereby the country shall reap all the 
advan uch neics that it ever did through the 
te Bank of the United States. 


pVrUNCH(s 
ed apon to digo: j ¢ 
period; the amounts and times when they will be called upon, 
to pay it over; and where transfers will be required to be made 
from one hank to another, for the purpose of meeting suchcalls, 
the banks from which, and the times when, such transfers will 
be made. K 

“Sucha table is now being prepared, to embrace the next six 
months ending the 30th of September next. This will embrace 
the estimated expenditures of the War and Navy Departmente, 
aa wellaa the civil list; the States in which the same is to be dir- 
bursed; the probable time wanted, and the banks whick will 
have warrants passed ypon them. 

In fine, the agent will communicate to.each selected bank 
that wishes it, any information which he may at any imie think. 
will be serviceable individually; as well as give that general su- 
perintendence to the operations of the whole, which is soneceg; 
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sary for the security of each, as well as for the promotion of the 
interest of the xic generally. 
“tam, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
“R. M. WHITNEY. 
“ Joun M. Bass. esq. 


“ Presidint Union Bank of Tennessee, Nashville.” 


Tnaddition to the documents on file here, I cite the circulars 
ofthe Treasury Department, published from time to time dur- 
ing the las! four years, and directed to the receivers of public 
money and the deposite banks. As specimens, quote, first, a 
circular dated the 7th of July, 1834: ; 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, July 7, 1837. 

Sia: As the public confidence in the banks selected by this 
Department for public deposites has, on trial, increased, and the 
notes of most of them might become a very convenient medium 
for circulation in travelling, and the transmission of funds at a 
distance, if mutual arrangements were made between some of 
them for the redemption of each other’s bilis, I take the liberty 
to submit the following suggestions for your consideration: 

ist. Would it not be profitable to your corporation, as well 
as useful to the public, to make arrangements and issue bills to 
a limited amount, payable on their face either at your own bank 
or the bank with which you make the arrangement? This has 
already been done by some iastitutions, and, it is believed, with 
beneficial effccis, 

ad. But, if this is not considered expedient, would it net be 
prudent to establish with certain banks a credit, mutual if you 
choose, to redeem and reissue a certain amount of each other’s 
vills as they may be needed for the purposes before mentioned? 
This might be sa arranged as to expose you to little expense or 
risk; and the fact being known, would extend yonr circulation 
wt a distance, and often furnish, itis wusted, a currency for 
travelling and transmission of funds, very safe, convenient, and 
adva 


id shat this Department could lend to you in perfecting 
such arrangement, by transfer drafts or otherwise, consistently 
with its powers and the public interests, will arany time be 
cheerfully granted. 

I remalp, very respectfalty, your obedient servant, 
Secretary ofthe Treasury. 


The Presipznt of the 


Ou the 27th of January, 1835, the following circular was is- 
sued: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Jan. 27, 1835. 

Sm: Finding that my circular of the 13th of December last 
has not, in all instances, been fully understood, I beg leave to 
state, that itis the wish of the Department to be enabled to pre- 
sont a coreect satement of ail the domestic exchange operations 
of the selected banks. For this purpose, I have to request that 
your statements, semi-monthly, hereafter, give the whole of 
your operations, whether in drafts on other places purchased, 
notes payable in other plies discounted, or either, collected. 
The latter to be brought into the statement after they are car- 
rid to the credit of the individuals for whom collected, together 
with the rates in all cases, &c. Some of the banks have sup- 
posed that the request of 13ch ultimo was not intended to em- 
brace paper eolecied, payable out of the city. Where that has 
been the case, L have to request that all omissions of this de- 
scription, since the Ist instant, may be added to the next return 
inade to this Department. 

As before requested, I wish a statementofall drafts or checks 
drawn by tbe bank, payable any where out of the place in 
which the bank drawing is located, together with the rate, &, 

Asearly as convenient, alter receipt of this, I will thank you 
to forward to this Department a statement of the places upon 
which your bank collects or purchases domestic exchanges, 
together with a tariff of the rates charged, exclusive o 
ter Twill also thank you to state the extent, geographical- 
ly, to which ìt receives, on deposite, the s of State banks, 
and particularly those of the selected banks; also, suchas have 
made arrangements with you to redeem their notes, where any 
such arrangement has been made, as well as where arrange- 
manis may have been made with other banks for the redemp- 
tion of your notes 

Tam, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Casuinr of the ~—-— Bank. 


On the 6th of April, 1835, the following was issued : 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, April 6, 1835. 

Tc is understood, that the instructions from this Department 

to receive for the public dues only euch Stato bank notes as the 
deposite banks are willing to credit at par, have been construed 
toauthorize the receipt of such notes of any denomination. 
The undersigned considers it highly beneficial to the currency 
of the countyy and the safety of the banking agents employed 
in keeping the public revenue, that the more general use of spe~ 
cie for the small and ordinary transactions of society should 
be éncouraged ; and as the disuse of bank notes of a low de- 
nomination is believed to be the surest method to effect that ob- 
ect, and as the acts of Congress do not expressly require the re- 
ceipt of any such notes, if fess in amouni (han five dollars, you 
are hereby directed, after the 30th day of September next, not 
t receive in payment of any public dues bank notes of any de- 
nommation less than five dollars. i , 
You are also apprized thatit isin contemplation by this De- 
‘er the Bd of March, 1836, [should Congress in the 
3 make no new provision on the subject,] to exercise 
the distrecionary powers, which it is supposed s li then belong 
ty it, aver the receipt of paper money of any denomination for 
the public revenue, and to extend the restriction on the receipt 
of bank notes, for it, to all of a less denomination than ten dol- 
ars, Four the greater security of the banking institutions em- 
ployed by the Treasury, and for the improvement of the cur- 
rency by the fuller restoration of that specie circulation for 
common purposes, which seems to have been contemplated by 
the Constitution, it is intended then to make sping Se if 
practicable, to discontinue the use of any bank as a fiscal agent 
which shall thereafter continue to issue notes of a less denomi- 
nation than five dollars, and which shall, afte# some subsequent 
period, to be then designated, continue to issue notes of a less 
denomination than ten dollare. , 

The course proposed to be pursued hereafter on this subject 
by the Treasury, is now indicated witha view to ensure suita- 
ble notice of the changes contemplated. g 

Oa the 22d of February, 1836, the following was isted: 
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To Receivers of Public Moneys, Collectors, Disbursing Offi- 
cers, and the Deposite Banks of the United States. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Feb. 22, 1836. 
The established policy of the Treasury Department, so far 
as may be practicable, under its present powers over the collec- 
tion, keeping, and disbursement of the public money, is fo di- 
minish the circulation of small bank notes, and to substitute 
specie, and especially gold, for such notes, wiih the view of 
rendering the currency of the country, through thick tis 
fiscal operations are performed, more safe, sound, and uni- 
Jorm. In pursuance of that policy, a circular was issued last 


April, which prohibited, after the 30th September, 1835, the re- ` 


ceipt, on account of the Government, of any bank notes ofa less 
denomination than five dollars; and which intimated that other 
steps to promote the desirable objects before named, would, in 
due time, be taken. È 

Consequently, in further pursuance of the same policy, you 
are hereby. required, after the Ist of May next, not to pay the 
demands of any public officer or creditor in any bank notes ofa 
Jess denomination than five dollars, and, except when itmay be 
otherwise prescribed by law, after the 4th of July next, not to 
recelve or pay on account of the Government any bank notes 
of a Jess denomination than ten dollars. 

All the deposite banks are requested to supply themselves 
with such a quantity of American gold coin as to be able to pay, 
and, when a public officer or creditor prefers it, aud his demand 
does not exceed five hundred dollars, to pay at least one-fifth 
of such demand in that coin. It is also requested that the depo- 
site banks will] not, after the 4th of July next, issue anv notes 
of a less denommation than five dollars: and that, afer the 3d 
of March, 1837, they will not, unless the subject be ot 
regulated hy Congress, issue any notes of a S 
than ten dollars. Tt is believed that the amount of gokt 
.by that time shall be coined at the mint, will be sul 
admit of the convenientsubstitution of it forsma! i 
greater extent than at present; and it is deemed 
while the deposite banks have the use, without interesi, of 
unusually large sums of the public money, they showd make 
some further temporary sacrifices to obtain and circulate 
gold, and in other respects to enlarge the specie basis of our 
circulating medium. From these Considerations, and trom 
the liberal spirit evinced by most of the public depasitovics in a 
late correspendence with them on this subject, it is confidently 
expected that, in this state of things, they will cheerfuily com- 
ply with the above requests, and with alj others which have been 
made by the Department, with a view of improving the cur- 
rency: nor will it, I trust, be considered unjust or impolitic, 
while the deposite banks shall continue to enjoy great pri. 
vileges from the Treasury, to regard a neglect or refi 
by any of them to comply with those requests as sufice 
cause for discontinuing the employment of such hauks as 
fiscal. agents. ; 

Ai a proper time it will be decided under what circumstances, 
and at what periods, these restrictions on the agents and officers 
of the Treasury shall be extended to notes of any denomination 
under twenty dollars. 

This communication is made with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and it is hoped that, iil otherwise pr 
scribed by Congress; or by this Department, these requirements 
and requests will be faithfully complied with by all the fiscal 
agents of this Department, and all the collecting and disbursing 
officers of the Government. 

LEVI WOODBERY, 
Sceretary ef the Treasury. 

And, sir, on the 11th of July, 1836, the celebrated specie cir- 
cular went forth like a bull from the Vatican. 
To Receivers of Public Money, and to the Deposite Banks, 

Treasury Deparrmgnt, July 1}, 1836. 

in consequence of complaints which have been made of 
frauds, speculations and monopolies, in the purchase of the 
public lands, and the aid which ts said to be given to chivet these 
objects hy excessive hank credits, and dangerous, if not par- 
tial, facilities through bank drafis and bank deposites, a T the 
general evil influence likely to result to the public interests, 
aad especially the safety of the great amount of money in the 
Treasury, and the sound condition of the currency of 
country from the further exchange of the national coma 
this manner, and chiefly for bank credits and paper money, the 
President of the United States has given directions, and you are 
hereby instructed, after the 15th day of August next, to receive 
in paymentof the public Jands nothing except what is directed 
by the existing laws, viz: gold and silver, and in the proper 
cases, Virginia iand scrip. g : i . 

The principal objects of the President in adopting this mea- 
sure being to repress alleged frauds, and to withhold any caun- 
tenance or facilities in the power of the Governament from the 
monopoly of the public lands, in the hands of speculators and 
capitalists, to the injury of the actual settlers in the new States, 
and of emigrants in search of new homes, as well as to diston- 
yage the ruinous extension of bank issues and bank 
which those results are generally supposed to be promoted, 
your utmost vigilance is required, and relied on, to carry this 
order into complete execution. : : i 

Such are some ofthe footsteps of General Jackson in taking 
care of the currency! Iere we see a series of Treasury cir- 
culars, which were issued during a period of the last three 
years, coming up to the present fiscal year almost. all ned 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury, with the obj ots 
avowed on their faces, to make the notes of deposite banks “a 
convenient medium for circulation in travelling—to extend 
circulation at a distance—to constitute a and convenient 
and advantageous mode of transmitting funds-—to take accounts 
of exchange operations—to ascertain the geography even of 
notes received on deposite—to promote measures “highly bene- 
ficial to the currency of the country’’—to raise the denomina- 
tion of small notes to be issued, in order to circulete specle—to 
render the currency safe, sound, and uniform, as contemplated 
by the Constitution—to reqnire the banks to make sacrifices to 
this policy—to discourage the over-issues 01 banks—taking 
trade, commerce, circulation, currency, bank notes, specie, the 
country, and all thatis in it, under the full and complete juris- 
diction of the Executive alone. And now, sir, are we coolly 
told that these measures are not within the constitutional pro- 
vince of the entire Federal Government! This is new ! this is 
false! this is flagrant insult added to outrage ! this is a total 

- departure, I affirm, from the principles and policy of General 
Jackson; and that, I suppose, is capping the climax of enor- 
mities with his blind followers! The Federal. Goverament can- 
-not regulate currency. and exchange, but it may prevent the 
over-production of cotton! -Ft cannot regulate currency and 
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exchange, but it may take into’ its keeping the ¢onsciene i 
morals of the People! It'camnot regulate’ currency and èx- 
change, but it may pass bankrupt lawe to put in dutance vile 
every State corporation ef the Union! Suchi are President ` 
Van Buren’s first steps in the policy of the Administration, ` 
Sir, this doctrine isso new that the’ President, throughout * 
this very Message, except in those parts where he is expressly 
asserting this strange doctrine that the Federal’ Government 
has nothing to do with the currency. of the country,’ forgets 
hinsslf, and contradicts the position from the mere habit of his 
own mm to concéive the contrary. He speaks of “the em: 
barrassments in the pecuniary affairs of ‘the country diminish 
ing the public revenue go much that ‘the accruing receipts, - 
with the reserved five millions, would not be sufficient to defray 
the unavoidable expenses of Government, until the usual ses- 
sien of Congress.” And is it so, that the embarrassments of 
the country do thus embarrass the Government, stop its 
wheels, and yet the Government has not power to do the only’: 
thing on earth which can relieve itself from these embarrass- 
, and permanently prevent their recurrence—reguiate 
the currency? Did “the difficulties experienced by ‘the: mer- 
cantile interests force them to apply for indulgence. on ‘duty 
bonds before the suspension of specie payments?’ And yet 
has the Government, the Collection of whose revenue ‘is thus, 
suspended or stopped, no power to afford facilities for the pay- 
meni of its dues, or no power to secure their payment at all by 
some system, 10 strengthen commercial confidence, and en- 
large the capacities of wade? Sir, the President himself, J re- 
peat, speaks constantly in this Message, of the policy of Go- 
yernment in relation to the currency of the country, as if there 
was, and shouid be, some policy of the kind. No one ‘can read 
4 , and not see that he contradicts himself, and does 
ty entertain any such novel and absurd opinion as 
e t possessing the powers and duties which 
i take care that there shall always be a-safe and. 
sound g medium, and a sound condition of commerce 
and abundant means of trade, forcign and domestic, without 
whieh Government debtors cannot be soundor able, and with: 
out which the resources of revenue must always be meagre, 
unstable, or exhausted. What, sit, are the duties of this Go- 
vernmentand its powers? Congress shall lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imnosts, and excises; it shall pay debts; it shall make ` 
all duties, imposis, and excises uniform; itshall regulate, com+ 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
wiih the Indian tribes; it shall establish uniform laws on the 
subject of bankrupteies; coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secu- 
rities and current coin ofthe United States; declare war! raise 
spport avmies! provide and maintain a navy! make all 
watch sball be necessary and proper for carrying into ex» 
ucution the foregoing powers. And yet, sir, the President says 
it shall not, it cannot, provide the only means of executing any: 
or all of these powers—the sinews of war, the security’ of. 
peace—a sound currency for the country! Ay,, but he says 
ir may demand the “constitutional currency” for the 
Government! How can the Government demand specie, 
whilst the people have not specie to pay? Specie isno more 
a constitutional currency than good convertible paper. The 
prevision in the Constitution which makes nothing else but 
gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debts, docs not 
require the Government to exact specie. Jt is only another 
provision of that wise instrument which guards the mode by 
which Congress shall regglate currency, make it sound by 
basing it ou specie. and make it safe and efficient by being easi- 
ly convertible. Sir, the jaci is, that the Executive has tinker- 
ed and cobbled the currency, until itis past mending, The Ex 
end the hy President have practised upon ite health until the 
patient has died upon their hands, of their wretched quackery, 
Now they wish to give un its cure, or its resuscitation, as a bad 
in y refuge frem political ox professional dis- 
grace isin saying jt- was ever imoredicavle by Government. 
After exerting all thcir power and. their skill to make. the. cur- 
ney better, new that it has become worse than was ever pre- 
l by the regular practitioners, they insist that they never 
red, and never can exert, any power or skill in the case; , 
for they never had either! Sir, ag to power, they had too much 
to destroy: as to skill, they never had any to reanimate or-to 
yestore! God belpa patient in such hands! Their. want of 
skill and want of honesty in this case would constitute murder, 
the pationt were a huinaa being whom they had destroyed, 
instead of the country and its private and the public interests. 
Sir, it is impossible for Government not to interfere. with the 
currency of the country. When it ceases to perform the func- 
tions of Government—when it ceases to raise, receive, keep, 
transfer, disburse yvevenne-—-when it ceases fo use custom- 
sand land offices, tax gatherers and collectors—when it 
‘ s iis one hundred thousand stye-fed office: holders— 
when it dismantles its navy, and disbands its standing army— 
when Congress s to sift, andthe President no longer draws 
his salery—-then, and not till then, may he say to the people, 
pay what you owe the Government in specie, take what you 
can get from the Government, and get the specie as best you 
may, Government has nothing to do with the pockets of the 
people. Bir, you are not willing to bargain with the people to 
hold hance o ee that you will go to them for.nothing if 
they will come to you for nothing. No, sir, if you-will not 
collect yearly froni the people some twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars, andexpend more than you collect, they.will not ask 
you to regulate the currency. They ask nothing more; when, 
where have they claimed of Government to “aid individuals 
in the transfer of their funds,” or in the transportation of their 
merchandis When or where have they asked Government 
“tomake men rich, or to repair, by direct grants of money, or - 
legislation in favor of perticular pursuits, losses not incurred 
in the public service?” Sir, though the Executive has reduced 
our people to beggary, by interferriug with “individual con- 
cerns, most oppressively and cruelly and unconstitutionally, 
yethave they not come as “beggars” to their own Government— 
their own servants! All they demand is, in the language of this 
messa. “a system of general laws commensurate . with; but 
not exceeding the objects of the establishment of good: govern. 
ment; leaving every citizen and every interest to reap, under 
jts benign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry, and pru- 
dence.” But, what virtue can now withstadd: the. corruption 
of “the Government?’ What industry can now live under the 
present system of Government pillage? What prudence: can 
now foresee or calculate the. ruinous results of wild experi- 


-menis? Virtue is cast to the dogs! Industry is rifled and picked! 


Prudence is baffled, and ‘stands dismayed! : s 
In the next place, sir; the President again attacks.the Bank of 


monster piped, ang 
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witheut doubt in time. This is now the fifth Executive mis- 
sile; in, four years, hurled against it! The United States Bank 
will be like‘a man hung by the neck until he is dead—dead— 
dead!" But, sir, i am. beginning to hope that, like Lazarus, 
though it stinketh, it will yet “come forth,” with the grave 
clothes on.” I see signs of its coming, and therefore I wish to 
prepare the minds ofthe people to see no spectre—no hobgoblin 
~no monster, . In respect to that institution, sir, I join issue 
with the Preeident and all its enemies in advance. ‘And Ido 
this, though unnecessary now, because on this subject I have 
no-fears and no concealments. J am willing to trust the intelli- 
gence and the virtue of the people who send me here. I main- 
tain ‘then: Ist, That a national bank is constitutional. 2d, It 
is expedient. 3d, It is the best friend, financial and eommer- 
cial, especially ofthe South. 4th, and Jasily, It is the best bul- 
wark which can now, by law, be established in defence of the 
civil liberty of the country. “All these propositions J am now 
ready to maintain to the uttermost. 

A national bank is constitutional. Congress has the power 
to charter a bank corporation. Sir, let me here observe that it 
is remarkable the President does not say in his message it is 
unconstitutional. His principal reason for not co-operating in 
the re-establishment of a national bank is, because ‘it would be 
o disregaräjhe popular will”—because he believes “a majority 
of the 
Now, sir, this is ominous of what I have more than once pre- 
dicted—if a majority of the people shall clearly and unequivo- 
cally express their will in favor of the establishment of such an 
institution, he will give it his sanction. Will he, who has 
lived and moved and had his political being in the breath of 
another man’s.popularity, and who is now vulgarly reiterating 
that man’s disgusting demagoguism, ever dare to disregard the 
popular will when it shall come up, as it will, like the rushing 
of the mighty waters—“ terrible ag an army with banners?” 
No, sir, he will quail into his own utter helplessness! He is 
no ‘hero to ride upon the whirlwind and direct the storm; 
and, sir, if Jackson himself were here again, the people would 
tell him--“ Sir, your experiment has failed; we have been 
gutted and ruined 1” 

Sir, Congress has certain pewers conferred upon it to be ex- 
ercised, and certain duties imposed upon it to he discharged 
and performed. 

Its powers, in connection with this subject, are : 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

“To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 


“To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States, &c. 


“T'o coin money, 
coin, &e. 

“To dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory, or other property, belonging to the 
United States.” 

Such are the powers quo ad hoc. Among the putes most 
important to be enumerated is that of making “all duties, im- 
posts, and excises uniform throughout the United States.” 

Now, sir, how are. these powers and duties, imperatively re- 
quired of Congress to be exercised and performed, to be ex- 
ecuted? Are notthe means granted? Expressly. Lhe Con- 
stitution says: "The Congress shall have power-— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 

nited States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Here isa striking feature in this great Instrument, Every 
power ig specific, every duty is specific; but the meañs are not 
specified, andthe Governméntis let-unlimited and unrestricted 
as to means, save by the terms “necessary?” and “proper,” 


regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 


that is, it is confined only to such means as are “necessary” to” 


the ends of some one, or all, of the granted, specified powers or 
duties; and to such as are “‘proper;”’ thatis, consistent with, or 
fit, or congenial to the form of our Government and the nature 
of its powers and duties. And, sir, this distinction between the 
powers and duties of the Federal Government and the means of 
executing these powers and duties is a full and complete an- 
swer to the oft-repeated objection drawn from the imperfectly 
understood fact that: the Convention of ’87 rejected a proposi- 
tion to geant the power of incorporations To have granted a 
general power of creating corporations would have granted tou 
much; it would have included certain corporations, ecclesiasti- 
cal or othersit might have been, uncongenial and inconsistent 
with our institutions, And to grant the power of creating spe- 
cific corporations would have been to enumerate one means of 
executing granted -powers, to the exclusion of all others, upon 
the principie of “expressio unius est exclusio alterius.” The 
framers of the Constitution preferred rather in theirjwisdoin to 
confine the Government only in the selection of means to such 
as were necessary and proper. Ifa particular corporation should 
be found te be ueceasary and proper to execute some one or all of 
the granted and enumerated powers, or duties, they left itto the 
law to create such a corporation under the general and com pre- 
hensive'grant “to pags all laws necessary ane proper for carrying 
iuto execution such powers or duties.” And they left it to the 
sound discretion of Congress to select, of course, the best of 
means thereby; inasmuch as the particular corporations they 
. might have chosen to grant mightin time have proved to be the 
‘worst means of executing the granted powers. It would have 
been unwise and impossible for them cr for us, Were we now 
making. the Constitution anew, 10 attempt to enumerate the 
granted means. They should have been omniscient to provide 
such as would, throughout all time and under all circumstan- 
ces, have been the best. Not knowing what would always be 
the best to ba used, they left, wisely left, in Congress an option 
of means, according to the wants and condition of the country, 
requiring the exercise of powers and the discharge of duties. 
Again, sir, not only is Congress unrestricted and unlimited 


in the employment of means to execute its granted powers, 
except, as 


havesaid, by th s 

Di , DY. the terms necessary and proper; but 
Congress is independent also as to these means. ‘to ongress 
are these means 


given. ‘The existence of State banks is urged 
ox has been—not now, I suppose—as a reason-againat the neces, 
sity of creating a national bank. : It was not necessary, because 
the means of other Governments—the State Governments— 
might be'employed. As to its granted powers, and the means 
of executing thein, this Federal-Government is aa independent 
of the State. Governments as it is of Frañce-or. Italy, and as the 
States are of it in respect to their reserved tights. To no fo- 
Treign power under the gun is this Government baimd to look, or 
obliged to depend on none, for means ta execute its constitit 
penal powers, ; rt 


people te. be irreconcilably opposed to-that measure.”. 
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> al bank in organizing its system of loeal deposite banks! 


The question then, sir, is reduced simply to this: Is a na- 
tional bank necessary and proper to Co'lect the taxes, to pay 
the. debts, to negotiate the loans, to regulate the foreign com- 
merce and the internal trade, tò dispose of the public lands of 
the. United States, and_to regulate the value of money in the 
country, and to enable. Congress to fulfil the duty of making 
all duties, imposts, and excises uniform throughout the United 
States? Sir, I will leave it to forty years’ experience to answer 
the question on all these points; the way faring man, though a 
fool, cannot err in recounting to you what the Bank of the 
United States did in collecting, and keeping, and wansferring 
the public revenue, without cost or charges, and wiihont loss; 
what it was bound to do in case the Government needed to 
borrow money; what it didin equalizing and facilitating ex- 
changes of foreign and domestic commerce; what it did in 
paying pensioners, and-in accommodating Government in sejl- 
ing, and the people in purchasing, public lands; what weve its 
saluiary and steady influences in regulating the money market 
and the valve of money, and its uses in rendering duties, im- 
posts, and excises, uniform! Its notes were better thun fine 
gold every where—at land offices, custom-houses, to the Indian 
and the traveller, to the Government and the people, at home, 
in the North and South, East and West; and abroad, in the East 
Indies, they commanded a premium ! , 

Twice has a national bank been chartered, and again and 
again has its constitutional validity been sanctioned by every 
department of the Government, Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial, and by all parties, Democratic and Federal, and ad- 
mit ed by every President of the United States, from Washing- 
ton to Van Buren, Jackson not excepted, and acquiesced in by 
the people. The first bank charter was proposed within two 
years from the period of framing the Constitution. It was 
formed in 1787, and a Bank of the United States created in 1789! 
In the Congress of 1789, many members of the Convention, 
which framed the Constitution sat, and more than two thirds of 
them voted to charter a national bank. My. Madison, who then 
was one of those members of the Convention who opposed the 
bank charter, afterwards, when President of the United States, 
gave it his sanction upon the principle of "stare decisis.” 
The question of the constitutionnl power of Congress was sub- 
mitted m 1789 to General Washington, who was president of 
the Convention, and he referred it for solemn advice to the 
heads of the Departments—two of whom were also members of 
the Federal Convention. Hamilton, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, the anthor, m part, of the Federalists, who under- 
stood the history of the Constitution as well as, if not better 
than any man, maintained that the power was constitutional, 
ant Randolph, Attorney General, diseented. The latter and 
Mr. Jefferson, who was not a member of the Federal Conven- 
tion, and who alone, by the by, made the point that the proposi- 
tion to grant incorporations was rejected, gave in their written 
opinions on one side, and Hamilton submitted his on the other. 
General Washington, who knew all the facts of the histury of 
the Constitution, necessarily, fiom his presiding in the Conver,- 
tion, sided with Hamilton, and, after months of anxious asd 
careful deliberation and inquiry, sanctioned the bill to pos 
rate a national bank! History, authority of decisions in every 
form, and the practice of the Government frem its foundation, 
all concur in establishing the validity of a national bank char- 
ter. Shall these be overruled by one man in the nation? Shall 
nothing be decided under our system? i 

The word “necessary” was given in an absolute sense by Mr. 
Jefferson. It is plain the term is not so meantin the Constitu- 
tion, because, if so, it would exclude the use of aii means 
whatever, and totally destroy all option or selection of means. 
One could not be employed, because another might. One is 
not absolutely necessary, because the other exists. The em- 

loymentef State banks is not absolutely necessary, because 
Bab: Trensuvien may be used, and Sub-Treasuries are not abso- 


~“Iutely. necessary, because State banks may be employed. Their 


unconstitutionality may be demonsirated precisely in the same 
manner as that oe national bank... There are no means abso- 
futely necessary in all life; there is no one tool or-agent in me- 
chanics, or power in natural philosophy, absolu.ely necessary; 
bread itself is not absolutely necessary to sustain human life, 
because some other article asa substitute may be used as food. 
‘The very existence of more means than one destroys the abro- 
luteness of the necessity of any; and to say that one shall net 
be useil because the other exist, is to destroy the power of 
choosing the best means altogether. The Constitution could 
never have intended that Congress might employ the worst, 
sand should net have the power ofselecting the best, means to exe- 
«ute its delegated powers and duties! Such a conclusion is the 
absurd one to which those who oppose the constitutionality of 
a bank charter are reduced, r i 
The next question, then, is—is a United States Bank expedi- 
ept—is it the best means? Sir, itis vain to argue this. J will 
nat appeal to the chaos and confusion out of which the last na- 
tional bank brought order and credit and confidence. 1 wiilnot 
appeal to a comparison of the rates of exchange. I will not ap- 
pealto the premiums on silver and gold. I will not appeal to 
the traveller, tothe laborer. I will not appeal to the restraint 
upon an increase of local bank capital, issues, loans, and dis- 
counts. I will not appeal to Siam for the uniformity of the cir- 
culation of its notes and their value. J will not appeal to the 
manner in which it conducted all its business relations with 
the Government—to the uniformity of taxes, or to the exact 
equality, under its influence, of Government officers and the 
people, and of Government creditors and debtors; but, sir, I 
remind iny friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) of the 
report, able, clear, and unanswerable, of George McDuffie, his 
illustrious predecessor, in 1828, tothe House of Representa 
tives; and & appeal to the fact that it was the height of the last 
Adininistration’s wishes but to attain to the perfection ofa nation 
Sy, 
itis too late in the day now for any man to presume to si 
against all experience, delightful and rueful, of all times, in 
peace and in war, with.and without a Bank of the United States, 
that such an institution is net expedient. Sir, Ihave said that 
Mr. Van Buren reiterates the miserabje demagoguism of his 
predecessor—he exceeds it in the paseage which says: 
“The Bank ofthe United States, with the vast powers confer- 


£ red on it by Congress, did not, or could not, prevent former and 


similar embarrassments; nor has the still greater strength it has 


i been said to possess under its present charter enabled it, in the 


existing emergency, to check other institutions, or even to save 
itself!” 

Here we see a President of the United States, the highest 
officer on earth, resorting to falsehood itself to catch vulgarity 
andignorancet Jn the first place, it is not true that the Bank 
of the United gates did not or could not prevent former and 
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similar embarrassments: there never was embarrassment simi- 
lar to the present—embarrassment so extensive, deeply per- 
vadiag, and universaliy following, a long-continued prosperity 
in trade, and a rich harvest of proiound peace. Itis true that 
in 1819 the last national bank did, though like a strong man 
under an immense burden, stagger under the weightof embar- 
rassments which followed war aad the many years’ want of a 
great regulator of currency; butas. a strong man——omnipotent 
to save—it did clear away the wréck—it wrestled with derange- 
ments and embarrassments unprecedented, and subdued the 
task of restoring us toa state of commercial health and pros- 
periy unexampled in the annals ol finance and trade. It took 
a giant to resene the country frora its oppressive difficulties, 
anda giant that bank proved itself for much good and no mis- 
chief! But, siv, the falsehood which I mean here to expose is 
the base subiertuge of the President in treating a local bank of 
Pennsylvania as a national—« United tes Bank, Wad he no 
other rt ihan this ever weak and irsinoral subterfuge of the 
vauquished wicked—to take np a mere name for a dience, or 
a slieid and buckler? Did Congress charter the State Bank of 
Pennsylvania, called only by the name of a United States 
Bank? Had that institution the credit of this Federal Govern- 
mentat its back—has it not all the opposition and hatred of the 
Federal Executive? Would not any other local or State bank— 
any one of them which that same Executive has been petting 
and stimulating to ruin the country—with the. same name, 
“smell as sweet?’? Have they done any more to check other 
institutions or to save themselves? Does the virtue of a na- 
tional bank consist ina mere cognonien?? Pie! fie! sir, upon 
such ad captandum demagoguism in a President of the United 
States! 

Sir, the ge 


nemen from South Carolina. (Mr, Pickens) in like 
manner says that the Bank of the United States never restored 
the currency; and, sir, permit me to tell the gentleman that, 
nke the President of the United States, he contradicis himself. 
Tu one breath they teli us that the Government credit did every 
thing and does every thing to insure the soundness and effi- 
ciency of banking ing: ns, and in the next breath they 
boast that the Pennsylvania bank, without the Government 
credit, and with the Government opposition, did not, and could 
not save itself! In one breath they tell us that the Government 
may “take a beggar from off the streets’? (Mr. Calhoun in the 
Senate,) and attribute him with commercial and fir.ancial power 
and credit, may make hima safe and sound banker; and in the 
next breath they call out to us for help, for postponement of 
the fourth instalment, for Treasury notes, for indulgence on 
duty bonds, for the means of assisting a bankrupt Trea- 
sury, for the reason that some 80 or 90 local State banks, 
which Government has been backing with its credit for four 
years, have suspended specie payment! In one breath the 
tellus that the Bank of the United States never restored the 
currency; and in the next they admit that if we continue to 
take local bank paper, we must have a pational bank, to check 
the locai institutions and perify the currency! Sir, it is true 
thatthe Government credit dees much, it does every thing, 
when it foriifies and guaranties a national bank. Its credit, or- 
ized in that form, is all that is now wanting; butit does no- 
hut mischief when afforded to individuals or to local cor- 
oralions, It stimimates iv excesses, and is of itself weak to 
resiore an equilibrium: ~in fact, is the first to suffer from a state 
of intoxication and cehanchery, It requires more help, tor its 
proteciton, fom a naticnal bank, than it ean possibly confer 
npon any other form of fiscal and commercial agency. Ia 
Bank ofthe United States does not tend to restore the currency, 
why dit Mr. Calhoun propose, in 1834, to unbank the banks 
with such an institution? The Government was then fully 
divorced from all banks; all that lind to be done was to with- 
hold the Ceposites from them: Now, sir, the Government is 
married to the banks—has. been in Co. with them for years; 
and now, when a severance cannot be had without violence 
and disaster. now is the connection to be dissolved! We are 
told that a.United States Bank has never yet encovntered a 
period of war, Certain itis that in no pexiod of war have we 
ever had such a help in time of need, unless the o'd Bank of 
North America, which was a powerful friend during the Revo- 
lution, could he so coxsidered. It is saida national bank could 
not have survived the scenes of 1813-714. ‘Prue, those scences 
were awful enough without soch an institution; non constat 
that they would not have been better with one, knowing that 
such scenes have never occurred whilst. a Bank ofthe United 
States was in operation. Well may the gentleman safely ap- 
peal to all the intervals when there was no suck bank, to find 
scenes which, perhaps, no bank could have encountered; but it 
it is sufficient for us to say, in reply, that it ever encountered 
allthe difficulties it met during its existence; that its existence 
oceupied more than fen times the space of time which its ab 
sence filled; and hence the fair inference might be drawn that 
no such scenes could occur during its existence as those which 
have occurred in the intervals when it was not in existence, to 
control causes and effects. 

In the third place, sir, I join issue with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) and maintain the proposi- 
tion that the bank was ever and Would be now the best friend 
of the South. 

Sir, no interests in the country are more dependent upon a 
sound, safe and uniform currency than the interests of agricul- 
ture, and. consequently, the interests ofthe South. The great 
regulator, fly-wheel, and safety-valve of currency is, as I have 
shown, a Bank of the United States. It afforded, and is the 
only means which has ever yet been devised, which has fur- 
nished that great amount ef circulating medium called “bills of 
exchange.” Many suppose that the most of the circulating me- 
dium cons of bank noies, intermixed with a small amount 
ofspecie. Notso, sir. What proporticn consisted of inland 
hills efexchange Ihave not been able accurately to ascerta! 
but certain it is that all the Levier operations of trade are and 
must be carried on by them. At certain seasons of the year 
large amounts are wanted by the South, to be transferred to 
the northeastern cities, with which to purchase importations 
for consumption; and at other seasons similar amounts are 
needed by. the North, in the South, to purchase the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture or exportation. The transfer of these 
heavy amounts.must be made by bills of exchange. It cannot 
be conducted by transmitting specie or local bank notes; the 
cost and insurance and delay of transporting the one, and the 
discount and risk upon the other, forbid their use for the pur- 
poses of transferring funds. The great and leading arteries of 
trade, then, between the North and the South, were supplied by 
bills of exchange as the circulating medium, whilst the Bank of 
the United States was in operation. It had funds in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, upon which te draw 
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from New Orleans, Mobile, Charlestoŭ, Nashville, Cincinnati; 
and funds in the Jatter places upon which to draw from the for- 
mer. Funds were drawn without transmitting a dollar; the 
operation was effected simply by changing the pen ‘from one 
side to the other of the books of the mother bank and its 
branches. No money was withdrawn from trade in New York; ` 
none from trade in New Orleans. The oblong bits of paper ` 


called bills of exchange caused convertible bank notes or specie +4 


to be paid at either place at sight, and at the rate of one-half of 4 
one per cent, This was the simple and beautiful operation; and © 
these bills were the pabuium of trade when the United States 4 
Bank was stricken down ata blow: by the mace of déspotism. 
What was the conseqyence? Tie life-bigod was dried up; the ` 
arteries were draiue.; a large propartion of the circulating mé- 
dium was destroyed, The consequence to the South was ruin- 
ous upon a principle, a favorite principe of Mi. Calhoun. He 
calculates thatthe circulating medium is, to real csiate or pro 


in the value of real estate and other property in the South 
could be ascertained, in consequence of destroying bilis of ex- 
change, by refusing to re-charter a national bank. There is, sir, 
astriking abd manifest difference between the property, of the 
North aud the South. The property of the North consists of 
money-capital. The property of the South consists of land amd 
its products, and slaves. {tis clear, therefore, that when a large 
portion of circulating medinm is destroyed, they suffer much 
less than we inthe South do.. The dimination of circulating 
medium depresses the price of land, of agricultural products, 
and of slaves, thirty fold; whereas the money of the North is 
actually raised in value precisely in the same ratio Our pro- 
perty will sell for less money—their money willbuy more of our 
property. True, in times like these, when there is a total want 
of bills of exchange to transfer debts due to the Nor: fram the 
South, they may be embarrassed. in the collection o1 Lkeir debts; 
put, nevertheless, when. they are forced to sùe us at home for 
goods purchased in the North, it will always take a double por- 
tion of our Jand and negroes, or of their products, to pay the 
debts. Besides, they are’chiefly the purchasers of our agricul- 
tural products, and the carriers of chem, and whenever they are 
oppressed for thé want of a circulating medium we are eventu- 
ally the greatest losers in the prices of those products, This 
truth is Clearly illustrated in these very times, by the face that 
the chief losses of the nation have failen, to the amount of forty 
millions at least, upon cotton!—notwithstanding that paragraph 
in the Message which says: 

“The difficulties and distvesses of the times, though unques- 
tionably great, are limited 'in their extent, and cannot be re- 
garded as affecting the permanent prosperity ef the nation. 
Arising, in & great degree, from the transactions of foreign and 
domestic commerce, it is upon. them that they have chiefly 
fallen. The great agricultural interest has, in many parts of 
the country, suffered comparatively lide; and, as if Providence 

. intended to display the munificence of its goodness at the mo- 
ment of our greatest need, and in direct contrast to the evils oc- 
casioned by the waywardness of man, we have been blessed, 
throughout our. extended territory, with -a season of general 

health and of uncommon fruitfuluess. The proceeds of our great 
staples will soon fainish the means of liquidating debis athome 
and abroad, and contribute equally tothe revival of commer» 
cial activity and tho restoration of commercial credit.” 

This passage, sir, reminds. me of this curious extract, which 
i found the other day ia some newspaper: 

“Analmanac, published inthe year 1730, has the following 
very remarkable predictions, which have been fulfilled to the 
very letter: > ‘ 

“By the power to see through the ways of Heaven, 

In one thousand eighe hundred and thirty-seven, 
Will the year pass away without any sp 
And on England’s throne shall not sit a king 
it is true, sir, that Providence has displayed its goodness and 
munificence at the moments always of this country’s greatest 
need; and Wis infinite goodness will ever, I hope, sustain us, 
notwithstanding “the evils occasioned by the waywarduoss of 
man,” and the wickedness of unwise and corrupt rulers, God 
alone, and the dew He sends upon the ripe and unripe corn and 
upon the mown hay, can keep us from beggary aŭd want, can 
supply us with food and raiment; buta sound policy, and wise 
and virtuous Administration, would turn these blessings of Pro- 
yidence to some account, would establish and fix a sound price 

upon the abundance of the harvest field! 'Yruly, the year 1837 

has been like the times of our trouble; there is a promise of 
abundant harvest, though there has been no spriug-time. 

This mighty country, powerful and rich asit yis hard to kil 
in its resources, which are almost infinite; but Le assured, sir, it 
isin the kingdom of policy as itis in the kingdom of grace— 
you must not always strive atainst Gal! We must not throw 
away and abuse the fruits of Providence! Though Heaven has 
dong much for us, the land, the land of the South, groans with 
the folly and waywardness of man! ; 

The gentleman from South Carolina asks where the capital 
is located when a Bank of the United States is created? -I an- 
awer, every where, throughout the whole country, according to 
the demands and necessities of trade. If we were to charter a 
bank to-morrow, and locate the mother at Charleston, the 
branches at New York and Philadelphia would become the prin- 
cipal wings of the institution—that at New. York would in fact 
become the mother. Why? Because the importations are there, 

the trade is there, the revenue is collected there. And, Lask, will 
notthis be the cage under any system?—was it not so under thé® 
deposite bank system, and will it not be so únder a Sub-Treasury 
system? As certainly as that two-thirds of the revenue of this 
Government is collected there, and more certainly as that reve- 
nue, under the gentieman’s favorite system, would accumulate 
there in specie—there in specie, when specie would besoscarce, 
py being sponged up by Government, that it would command a 
premium, and be in facta greater amount of capital concen‘ra- 
ted there, (in New York) than the Government would other- 
wise have. -He asks, if the States ofthis Union were separate, 
asin the time of the colonies, would not the exporting States 
import for themselves? No, sir, they never did import for 
themselves when they were colonies. A raw-material region, 
an agricultural country, cannot be also a mercantile and manu- 

facturing, a ship-building and money-capital country. The 

trade of Virginia was carried on before the Revolution, by Eng- 

Jish merchants and shipping, and since then by New-England 

merchants and shipping. True, the English merchants sent 

their ships directly to our rivers on the Chesapeake, but then 

there was no coasting trade, which now does the same thing for 
us to the full extent of our wants and demands. 


The gentleman from South Carolina also complains that the 
Bank of the United States, in 1832, gave the President a sword 
to bury in the vitals of nullification! Sir, this is a new charge, 
Strange and extraordinary in its character, and coming from an 

< unexpected quarter. -= ` H 
Acie be “a true bill’ against the bank, that it furnished the 
iieans of defending the Union in its peril, it will he a new and 
unheard of recommendation of it to some; though not tome. I 
repudiated: the doctrines of nullification. I struggled against 
-its*principles and practices, and deprecated. its effects and ten- 
dencies; but, six, if the war upon South Carolina had come “to 
the'knife,” it would have found many 4 Union man of Virginia 
-: fighting in her defence, though they had argued she had her full 
share of wrong in the quarrel. I should have been one among 
those who reasoned on ene side, and wouldhave fought on the 
other. No corps ofa standing army should ever have crossed Vir- 
-ginia borders, with my consent,to invade a southernsister State. 
i therefore say, sir, that this charge against the United States 
Bank is, if true, no recommendation of it to me. Nothing re- 
+ coinmends itsel{to me which strengthens the arm of the Exccu- 
. tive. Bw, sir, this charge cannot be tenable. Beit remember- 
ed that the bank itself was then (in 1632) struggling against that 
sane President for its own safety and existence, and that then 
he was warring against it furiously, upon the ground that it had 
entered the political lists against his re-election. I cannot con- 
ceive, therefore, upon what grounds it is now accused of fur- 
nishing weapons to the hands of its own enemy, and that, too, 
to destroy some’ of iis own best friends. Among those strongest 
friends were then counted the Hon. George McDuffie and the 
Hon. John C. Calhoun! And most strange and unaccounta- 
ble is. it, if this charge be true, either as to the motives of the 
bank or its necessary effects, that Mr. Calhoun should, so soon 
after the fall of 1833 as the spring of 1834, propose in the Se- 
nate of the United States to recharter this same bloody monster 
for twelve years!!! The gentleman, sir, must be wrong now, 
or kis honorable ead distinguished Senator must have been 
most unpardonably and egregiously guilty of a suicidal act of 
southern policy in 1834. 

‘The gentleman boasts that the people of the South are an old- 
fashioned people. and he complains that the bank, like Czar 
Peter, cut the coats of southern village dandies in the fashion! 
This is asti!l more grievous charge against the tyranny of that 
monster, which it seems was guilly of monstrosities trom the 
most evormous—the plucking of a Presidents beard, to the 
most petty—that of clipping the coat-tails of southern dandies! 
1t did, no doubt, affect the social habits, as well as the political, 
financial, and commercial power of the country. But, sir, this 
objection, though apparently frivolous, has more in it than 
strikes us at first. It illustrates the nature and degree of that 
prejudice which really prevails in many communities, which 
are not immediately connected with the associations of trade, 
against that institution. , 

In many respects, sir, but in none so much as in relation to 
the improvements of commerce and of the mechanic arts, are 
the Southern people a half century behind the times in which 
they live. Noble, generous, liberal-minded, brave, independent, 
intelligent and sagacious, yet are'many of them too metaphyst- 
cal, and likely—as Mr. Letcher used to say of old Vir inia—to 
die of un abstraction! They admire and cherish’ old things 
and ways, aud despise, without much reason, improvements in 
the credi: system, just as they:do a new lapel or button! They 
do not eularge, as I said on a former occasion, their capacities 
to receive the benefits of any institutions of trade; they do not 
calculate their Josses in the destruction of them when created 
and existing, but look alone with dissatisfaction to the greater 
benefits which others receive from improved capacities and en- 
larged advantages. They claim justly that nature has done the 
most for them; are content With whatnature has done for them, 
and are only discontemed when they behold the art of others 
outstripping their friend nature. They are only wrong, sir, in 
not improving and assisting their own natural advantages, and 
in wishing to prevent others from exerung their enterprise and 
wits to make up for natural deficiencies, whilst they are unwil- 
ling to exert theix own wits and enterprise at all. Let Charles- 
ton unite by a railroad with Cincinnati, and Norfolk tap the 
Big Bend of the Ohio river, and we shall shortly hear no more 
complaints about the immense advantages of capital which a 
Bauk of the United States gives to the North. If we sit all the 
day idle, why shall we complain that New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore come thousands of miles to take to themselves, 
by internal improvements, the produce of back countries, which 
need not be transported as many hundreds of miles to our sea- 
ports? We must have trade beiore we have capital, and State 
internal improvements before we can have trade, Trade, sir, 
trade, Will make the South as prosperous and strong as the 
North; and trade will make the South as fast a friend of a 
national hank as a national bank is now of the South without 

rade! 

4 Lregret, sir, exceedingly, the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina in relation to Texas. He says the friends of a 
Bank of the United States are the enemiesof Texas. I beg leave 
to say, sir, that time will show whether he is any truer, though 
he may be a much abler, friend to the annexation of that State 
to this Union than Tam. On that subject, as on nullification, I 
presume, he will find the friends ofa national bank divided; but, 
sir, he wall find no one opposed to the annexation of Texas, be- 
cause favorable to a national bank. But what does this allu- 
sion to Texas mean? Is it a political appeal? Is it expected 
by any quarter that Texas will unite the South upon some 
leader; and that the South, added to the Loco Foco destructives 
ofthe North, and the Execntive retinue of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, will bring that leader into power? Sir, let me warn 
those who entertain it thatthe hope is vain, and worse than de- 
lusive! ‘The South is most opposed in reason and interest to 
Loco Focoism; and it will be unjust and destructive to the cause 
ot Texas, to mawe it a hobby of party politics. The restoration 
of a sound currency here would aid Texas as much as our- 
selves. Whence has that glorious Republic derived her loans 
to achieve the battles of her liberty and independence? The 
South and Southwest have furnished her with arms and men; 
the North, I presume, has furnished her gith money and credit. 
Ifher wars still continue, still she will want the benefit of that 
system here which carried us through the travails of inde- 
pendence; a system of credit! yes ours was depreciated paper 
credit! 


A Bank of the United States would not only indirectly aid 
the cause of civil liberty in Texas, by the confidence and cre- 
dit, safe and sound, it would diffuse universally, but, as I 
have said, it would prove, at this time especially, the best bul- 
wark of civilliberty in the United States! Sir, I mean all I say. 
The bank is expedient and neces > on 
remains is, is it “ proper,” thatis, congenial With our free inst! 


necessayy; the only question which - 
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tutions?. What has been the practice.and tendency of the Ex- 
ecutive of this Government for the last-eight years? Towield © 
the entire legislation and contro] of this nation and. its destinies, 
by means of thepublic money!” There is needéd, much needed, 
ah interposing stumbling block, or check, between the Presi- 
dent and-the public purse, now more than-ever! When Presi- 
dent Jackson. removed the deposites, he took: them from out of 
the hands of the law—of the legislative department. - When he 
put them in the pet banks, he put them in the hands of ‘the Ex- 
ecutive; there they have been eversince, in defiance of the Jaw 
and the Constitution; and now we.are asked. to yield the con- 
stitutional custody and control of Congress over the public mo- 
ney, and. to place it in the Briarias jhands of a hundred thou- 
sand office holders—‘'the eyes and arms of the Executive!” 
To what department of this Government does the. custody and 
control of the public money. belong? . Sir, there is an obscure 
clause of this Constitution which has ever been overlooked by 
all of the wisest of ts expounders. J mean that sacred clause 
which reads: “ Congress shall have power— i 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution. in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof,” 

Now, sir, the first clause of this section is the only part of it 
which is habitually referred te, and is a clause, by the bye, 
which is not favored generally by strict constructionists, Be- 
cause it is, erroncously thought by some to confer indefinite 
powers. No such thing. The reverse is the case. By mark- 
ing the Jatter clause attentively, you: will find that there is not 
a section in the Constitution. more jealously restrictive, and 
especially of Executive power and discretion, It is that clause 
which General Jackson never read, or never understood. It con- 
tradicts his celebrated rule of action, “that he was to execute the 
laws and the powers of the Executive as he though proper.” 
Sir, the Executive has no discretion as to the means of execul- 
ing its own powers even, much less the powers of Congress. 
The means necessary to execute the “foregoing powers;” that 
is, the powers of Congress, “and ali other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government.” Mark the gradation of 
descent from generals to` particulars, “or in any department 
or officer thereof.” Does this not mean Executive powers? 
All the means necessary to execute. all the powers of every 
department, or Officer, are given to Congress! Does the Presi- 
dent require means to execute an Executive power even? May 
he adopt means, however necessary or proper, himself! No! 
he must apply to the legislative department, Such is the Con- 
stitution; yet how perverted, and abused, and trampled on! 
Sir, I am thus minute in commenting on this clause, so restric« 
tiveof Executive power and discretion, because, I repeat, there 
is no clause of the Constitution which is so much overlooked, 
and never regarded. , > 
~To illustrate its application. The question arose last winter, 
in the case of Texas—to what department does the power belong 
to recognise the independence of a peuple struggling for libert 
and for an equal station among tho nations of the earth? To 
my utter surprise, on examining Judge Story’s Commentary on 
the Constitution, I found that he Jays it down asa power be- 
longing to the Executive, because he says it is incidental to the. 
power of appointing and receiving ambaseadors. He entirely 
overlooked that clause in the Constitution which Clearly vests 
every incidental and resulting power of the Government in 
Congress. Thenee, sir, is derived the power tò collect, to 
keep, and to pay awat, the money of the United States. Con- 
gress may appoint a hand, an agent of the law, to do and per- 
form all these duties independent of the Executive; for. “Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of inferior officers, as 
they think ‘proper, in the President alone, in the courts of 
Jaw, or inthe heads of departments.” But the custody. and 
control of the public money bave been usurped by the Execu- 
tive, in which almost all incidental and resulting powers have 
merged, and have been tamely and supinely yielded by Con- 
gress! Sir, I know of no way so wise and so appropriate to 
reclaim this derelict and important power as that of creating a 
national corporation, which shall be made the agent and hand of 
the law, which the Executive shall not touch or control, and 
which shall be subject only to the legislative will! 

The gentleman from South Carolina. (Mr. P.) is utterly 
wrong, then, when he says that to create a bank will be to part 
with an attribute ef sovereignty—to regulate the currency. Sir, 
it will regain and restore the just and constitutional powers of 
Congress, andit will be the most complete and efficient check 
which canbe put by law upon Executive absolutism! In this 
point of view it would become the ægis of constitutional liberty! 
Experience teaches us its weakness as a political engine. It 
was in favor with one Administration, the Administration died; 
it was opposed to the aucceeding Administration, and the bank 
died. Admit it, however, to be as dangerous as it was ever 
charged with being, is it more eo then the substitutes which 
have been tried and preposed? Tt may, forsooth, concentrate 
and unite the money power and the political power of the coun- 
try and Government. The pet bank system certainly did thus 
unite them and elect a President, and the Sub-Treasury system 
is an open and palpable proposition of direct and certain 
union between the purseand the sword! Such is the consisten- 
cy of these pretended patriots who war upon a bank as a politi- 
cal monster, and yet go “all for the” money In the hands of the 
Executive! The bank is more “proper” in this sense than avy 
substitute which its enemies have ever yet proposed. p 

The gentleman, sir, in good feeling and friendship, advised 
me not to rely on the letter-writers for a character, bat to look 
rather to enlightened public opinion. I shall take the advice, 
sir; for, from the bilingsgate which has Jately been sent forth 
from the desks in this Hall—{Here Mr. Wise looked signifi- 
cantly at the seat of Joun H. PRENTISS & member from New 
York, the editor of the Freeman’s Journal, in that State, and 
the letter-writer for hie own paperJ~Iam well aware that a 
character for virtue, honor; and truth, has nothing to expect 
from the pen of falsehoud dipped in the gall of bitterness; and I 
know not why I should have been warned not to rely on the 
praise of letter-writers, when J have been made the subject of 
their constant vituperation. Some of the letter-writers I know 
to be gentlemen, and the friends of truth more than they are 
my friends; but I rely not oa them, but on enlightened public 
opinion. My own convictions as to a national bank are not 
new, and have not been taken up for a party purpose or fora 
season; they axe as old as my public life; my constituents have 
known them of old,and they are not to be relinquished for the 
sake of a triumph to myself, or of triumph over an enemy, or 
for fear of defeat; though, sir, Jam confident that they are cone 
‘yvietions which will eventually seize upon. the minds of. all as. 
they have fastened I have been for & bank through 
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evil port; and ow that I see die gwat reformet-—Expe 


25th Conc... Ist Bess. 


-yience-“dbroad, with scourge. in hand to wake up the people 
“to veflection..and inquire; ta make thou hold up their heads 
fron individual pursuits to attend to the operations of a Go- 
vernment which has put. its rude-hands deeply -into their pock- 
eta; nowy Isay, when. I see the hope of better times, Y shall 
-wajit patiently wait, for the «troubling of the waters, for the 
héaling of the people, for their voices tò come up asa strong 
mah, ‘for radicar relief of the-country, its Constitution, its cur- 
tency, ‘its liberty! aa K 
| Büt to return to the message: Ihave been drawn off singu- 
“arly enough’ tofeply ‘to a gentleman, who ĮI thought once 
would have béen one of the last to -be-found fighting for this 
t Administration: ‘The President next attacks the local banks. 
' They pave ‘failed, notWithstanding the Government eredit at 
their back; Fadmi r, and always thought they would, and 
so did'the Administration. Tam excited to feel some sympathy. 
for the pet bank system only by the rank proftigacy with which 
“the party” now denounce their own victims. In his war upon 
these institutions the’ President exceeds even. Fanny Wright 
herself. ‘I have one of-her bodics, sir, and 1 find, I confess, 
somè moderation, something’ conservative even in her book; 
but in: this’ message nothing but “destructiveness” is deve- 
loped. “She says~I quote her in-contrast with the President = 
“And. now I will concede, and it Is ‘position I have ever my- 
self assumed, that all things have to be taken successively and 
. inorder.” But, one thing,is to propose measures, and another 
. thing to take a general view of the state of affairs. One, thing 
is to distinguish where we are; another, whither we are to go; 
and.another, how we are to get there, Itis-by no means no- 
` Gessaty to knock down all the chartered monopolies the first 


fine morning; nor, on any morning, that we should unsettle 
such as may be judged.of real public utility, or of importance 
to the public defence and safety,. at a time, too, when, of all 
others, the financial affairs of. the nation require careful and 
skilful guardianship. Yet I do think it is not only allowable to 
Jook gt them,. and every morning that we choose; to investi- 
gate the nature of their whole structure, examine their founda- 
_. tons, pry-into all their hidden passages, back entrances, secrot 
_ cupboards, traps, and cellars; but, moreover, that. itis right 
and proper, and of urgent necessity, that we should dose. I 
‘will not quote the old proverb which says a cat may look at a 
king=-a proverb that is practically truein most countries 
` avhere there are kings tolook at; nor ask why, in this country, 
the king, which is, de jure at least, the people, may not Jook at 
. sthe'cate-and ata;cat too that gives him many hard scratches.” 
‘Yes, sir; Lam forlooking at,the cat too. . The King, de facto, 
however, is the President—-and. the President too is the ‘cat 
which has stolen the ‘cheese from the People, the King de 
jure. . i i 
But you see, sir, that even Fanny is not for knocking down 
allthe chartered monopolies the first fine morning; nor, on any 
. morning; that we shonld unsettle such as may be judged of real 
public utility. : But the President and Levi Woodbury both 
now: say the pet. banks were.corrupt. Sir, Trefer to the 9th 
page of the President’s Message, which I have already quoted, 
and E beg you to hear what Saint Levi says; he is speakiug of 
the little aub-treasuries now in operation, when he says: 


` \WPhé existing establishments and officers, whenever con 
veriient, would be employed without a double machinery or 
the otganization of a new system of agents. Executive control 
would be diminished rather than increased by them, because 
“any additional officers will be selected, not by the President 
‘along, or the Tréasiry Department, as the banks’ now are, but 
` ‘virtually: be designated by Congress, and the principal incum. 
dents appointed by wid donant ofthe, Senate. They would 
also remove all ground ‘for the objection sometimes, urged 
aginst the former system, that the Executive alone Exe Cies: 
an extensive patronage and great moneyed influence through 
a host of bank presidents, directors, and stockholders, scattered 
through every section of the coüntry, and selected without the 
assent or check of either House of Congress in any particular 
caze, and making loans of the public money from cor n 
tions merely political or official. A very wide discretion will 
be thus resiricted, and a prolific source of suspicion and impu- 
-tation of favoritism and partiality be entirely stopped. 
‘Phe officers, under the plans proposed, will likewise be 
amenable exclusively to the General Government, and not be 
embarrassed, like the officers of the banks, by conflicting duties 
and interests in respect to the States, nor involved in those col- 
lisions; jealousies, and recriminations often attendant on that 
position.” i 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Who would have 
imagined suchas this from Levi? Last spring that Pharisee. 
was breught.to the book and sworn upon the Holy Evangelists 
of Almighty God to. tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing butithe truth, about the corruptions and. dangerous in- 
fluences of the deposite, banks, and he tried to know nothing. 
The. whole system and-concern was “as fair a “ting as ever 
was;” and now we see him coming out inthe face of bis oath, 
and reporting officially. against “a prolific source of suspicion 
and imputation of favoritism and. partiatity!’”’.. Oh! how he 
he must have gulpedat this much even! how much more when 
» hegot quiciithe Executive.alone exercises an extensive patron- 
. age and great.moneyed influence through a host of bank pre- 

sidens, directors, and stockholders, scattered through every 
~ section ofthe country,” &c. All this, this very charge—this, 


the gist of it, was. made by -Peyton and Wise last winter. Levi 
kept his own conscience; the Globe. denied; the minion and 
pimp, Rouben, bullied and placarded: the President pronounce- 
ood us liars all the way from Washington to the Hermitage, and- 
‘sald. here,we ought to be Houstonized! 


And now, ob! all earth 


Wright again. I approve her-sentiments cordially when she 


says: Bes ial anl ing 

‘* But, joking apart, I would ask:if, on the part of any set of: 
nen, there.be either’ policy or decency-in:a:world.whose rule 
is right, ang. whose’ guide is reason,: (or which otherwise is 
without either rule or guide at all.) T would ask, Isay, whe- 
ther,.at-the point of inguiry.at which the public mind.has now 
arrived, there be policy or decency in the attempt to prevent, or. 
sven vo retard; the investigation of asy question whatsoever? 


- prudence may be secured and all patience commanded. 
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Jt is a law of the human mind instinctively to resist injustice 
and to spurnarbitrary dictation. In America, moreover, such 
is the law of the State. Tocry “silence!” to the voice öf pub- 
Jic curiosity ishere outrage; tomduce silence by bribery or en- 
force it by violence is overt treason. What policy is there or 
can there be in endeavoring to hide what every body sees, or 
in making endless turns and tricks, when the public eye is open 
tothem all? There isa mode by which, in this Sonne all 
tis 
simply to tell the truth on all occasions. Never to mystify 
and never to falsify. To say, such and snch is our position, By 
so muchit faise; but, in setting it right, let us beware of the 
leeshore and the false current. And, so that we hear of dan- 
gers realiy inexisience, and not. of imaginary ones invented to 
draw the ship into.some new course of error, or to keep her 
from taking the shortest course, consistent with safety, into the 
right one, we may be sure that all on board will possess their 
souisin peace, and wait for salvation, or strain every nerve 
to aid i without’ a murmur or even a hard thought. All above. 
poard and nothing in thedark. Whenever a measure is right, 
oreven when not absolutely right in itself, but only indispen: 
sable under existing circumstances, there is always reason to 
give for it; and let ithe given, and given without fear of op- 
position or evasion of discussion, and the mass of this nation 
will support it? 

Sir, Lam no advocate of the pet bank system. I think now 
whatl have always thought of it; though a letter-writer reports 
me as making terms now with Reuben, between whom and 
myself my colleague (Mr. Garland) is said to be the internun- 
cio. Lcannot vote for the Conservative measure ; but I cannot 
agree that our State institutions shall all be knocked down, as 
anny says, at a blow, by the President, after he has used them 
for all hig ambitious and corrupt designs, and after he is forced 
to cast them off on account of the odium they have in- 
curred by the abuses to which he has perverted them. Itis 
now politic in ‘the party” to be the first to denounce them— 
to ery catch thief! catch thief! the loudest, in order to turn 
pursuit from themselves, who have been the chief of the sin- 
ners, the guiltiest of larceny and robbery, and accessary before 
and after the fact to the guilt of the pet banks! 

The Messaze throughout, sir, is a general and sweeping 
attack upon the whole credit system ; and the gentleman trom 
South Carolina agrees with the President in the Loco Foco tenet 
that that system is inimical to humanliberty. The gentleman 
(Mr. Pickens) “preaches back insurrection to the Northern 
laborer,” whom he puts upon the footing of a Southern slave! 
J should hardly think, sir, that he would be heeded by any 
laboring. men of intelligence, and scarcely by a mob, if white, 
if they had any pride of condition, or the leastself-respect. He 
tells us that John Milton was a Loco Fecọ. I wonder if he was 
for the Sub-Treasury!. Sir, in this, too, the President is clearly 
departing from “the footsteps_of his illustrious predecessor.” 
In Mr. Taney’s letter to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
dated April 15, 1834, he says : (See passages already quoted.) 

Sir, I was much astonished to see the great leader of Loco 
Focoism in New York, (Mr. E. Moore,) shake hands with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) after he took 
his seat, upon the proposed union between Northern laboring 
men and Southern slaves! I can account forsuch a union and 
such congratulations only on the principle that extremes are 
‘sure to meet. Not that the laboring men of the North are sure 
to affiliate with our slaves; but that Loco Focoism is certain to 
amalgamate with aristocracy as it now does with power— 
despotic Executive power, irresponsible, and seeking to be un- 
checked! 

Such were the principles which guided the Administration of 
General Jackson in selecting the deposite banks, and in regu- 


«lating them; and, sir, Jet me do Mr. Taney the justice to say 


that, howevex-he may have been in error in carrying his prin- 
ciples into practice, he advanced, many which were undoubt- 
edly sound and wise, and he seeméd tòme ever to have been 
governed by fixed and well-considered principles. He did not 
appear to adopt a creed merely because it might captivate the 
popular prejudices; and I g&o not think that he would have pur» 
sued one to extremity if he saw that it would lead to ruin, 
though it might be “ clapped by the crowd.” Certain it is that 
he was General Jackson’s favorite Secretary, and he was very 
far from advancing these alarming appeals to ‘the poor,” to 
war upon a system which jis the best protection of men 
without capital. To see a poor man assisting to destroy the 
credit aystem is at once to remind one of Hogarth’s pic- 
ture of a mob, in which a misguided and frantic wretch 
is sawing himself down from the top of a high sign-post! 
Sir, there are two kinds of democracy as to equality among 
men. The one tends to degrade all men toan equality upon 
the lowest scale; the other tends to exalt them to an equality 
upon the highest scale of human excellence. The former 
strives to pull down all excellencies in systems or in men, and 
forbids all perfection in either. Thisis the “ Agrarian,” which 
woulil reduce us to the level of brutes, and which, under the 
pretence of holding back those who strive to improve their 
own condition and the moral condition of mankind, to prevent 
improvement from making differences.among men, would, in 
fact, make industry work for indolence, the vigilant keep guard 
for the sluggard, give the fruits of enterprise to those who toil 
not and do not spin, and divide the rewards of wisdom and 
virtue with ignorance aud vice! This kind of democracy is 
the rankest despotism. It is as unjust and oppressive as it is 
impracticable and impossible. i 

Sir, no Government can repress the energies of mind and of 
moral power. This low, levelling democracy, may declare a 
division of property among men to-morrow; willit be an equal 
division the nextday? No, sir; some will excel others in cha- 
yacter, in rnoral power, in sagacity, in energy, in wisdom and 
virtue and success ; start them even as often as you may, with 
the profligate, the slothful, the ignorant, the inactive, the care- 
less, the vicious, or the unfortunate, and still“ onward,” “ on- 
ward” in advance, will be their course, and all justice yields 
them the precedence and superiority! Gevernment might as 
well undertake to “fetter flame with fiaxen band, or stop the 
ocean with the sand,” as to put Hmits by law to the degrees in 
which one man may, in social life, excel another. The poli- 
tical justice which entitles every man to all the advantages 
which he can fairly acquire by his merits and the exertion of. 


- his moral, physical, and intellectual faculties, is sustained by. 


that other and genuine democracy only which tends to advance 
and promote human improvement, and to encourage that free 
emulation and competition which exalt men tò an equality on: 
the highest scale of moral, physical, and intellectual excellence !. 
True democracy ever exalts man. It diminishes the. power of 
Government, but it enlarges the meral and social power, and 


| to make man the fellow of man on the highest elevation! 
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„increases the political privileges of men. Jtmakes man free to 
pursue his happinees, and aliows neither king “one,” or king 
“many,” to hinder or molest him ; it prevents Government from 
checking the exertion of his powers to acquire all the good he 
may, without injury to his neighbor; it prompts each one to as- 
spire and to strive for every excellence and for the prize of suc- 
cess; it cheerseach one in the pursuit, and crowns each one in 
the attainment of the ends of a virtuous ambition ; it tells all 
men not to stop, to reach forward farther and farther, higher 
and higher, towards the standard of perfection ; and it strikes 
down the hand which would arrest the march of freedom! It 
„declares in this land thatall, all may strive equally for power 
and place, for honor and office, for distinction or wealth; and 
thence is derived the hallowed truth that the sovereignty is in 
the people!—each is a sovereign in hirnself-—a king to compete 
with his fellow for equality in acquiring the greatest good, and 
The 
credit, system, sir, supports and is supported by this latter 
creed of genuine democracy. The credit system is the most. 
potent auxiliary of rue republicanism. From it have sprung 
the inventions of the age, the improvements in mechanic arts 
and powers which have reformed the world. Whence came 
the steam engine? Fromthe geniusof Fulton. Who was Ful- 
ton? A penniless inventor without capital. What would his 
genius have done without credit? It would have sickened and 
died in neglect and despair ere it had wrung from the avaricious 
gripe of a private capitalist the cash—~the specie, in time to 
strike out that Giant Champion of science, and arts, and civil- 
ization, and “peace on earth and good-will to man!” How 
many of the virtuous and enterprising poor could individual 
capitalists patronize if they would; and how many do they pa- 
tvonize ef those they could? A bank has no soul, it is true, but 
it dispenses infinitely more real charity than that sordid, hoard- 
ing, grasping, selfish tyrant you calla capitalist—a Jew! Let the 
“poor man” choose between them-—a credit system, organized 
by laws which he may partake in making, and which make the 
credit free for every “poor man” of character; or, that system 
which leaves the Jews, the Shylocks, called “private capital- 
ists,’ alone to make the law of trade—a system which patron- 
izesonly “the per cent.” and knows no law but that of the 
“auri sacra fames!” The freesystem of credit is in danger 
of being destroyed by despotic power-—loco-focoism, as wob- 
ism ever does, is aiding despotism; and it is leftto the virtue 
and intelligence of “the poor man” to decide which side of the 
contest he will take—whether with those without capital, and 
who want credit, against the power of money capital, ov with 
the rich against the poor? The rich now say that the poor are 
not entitled to credit to enable them to compete with cash for 
power, and wealth, and honor, and office!!! 

The banking and credit system destroyed, what is proposed 
aga substitute? A GovernmentShylock—a political Jew! No, 
sir, I will not denounce it beforei have examined it. Whatis 
it?. As yet, sir, we know not what it is; woare left to imagine 
ihe worst, If it could be well defined, I would inquire whether 
tis notliable to the very same objections which have been 
urged against the Bank of the United States, Of this one faci, 
sir, I am morally certain—that the present propositions and the 
views of their advocates in both Houses of Congress, as.well as 
those of the Executive, all tend to the final establishment of a 
Treasury bank. We are asked to permit the collectors and re- 
ceivers of the public money to keep it in their custody, to make 
them its depositaries, to collect nothing but specie in payment 
of the public dues; and we are told openly from one quarter 
(Mr. Calhoun in the Senate) that there must be a permanent , 
issue of Government paper for currency. 

Now, sir, I ask, when you have organized and systematizcil 
this plan by law, if it isnot a creature—cal! it by what name 
you please—which is no more known to the Constitution than 
abank corporation? Will this, in fact, not be a corporation by 
law? Ido not pretend to say that, when formed and examined, 
it will be found to be unconstitutional, but F warn gentlemen 
who say thata Bank of thé United States is‘ unconstitutional, to 
look well to what they create as a substitute for it, to sec 
whether their substitute is not viable to the same constitutional 
objections, by their own mode of construction. Are we to be 
told that the General Government clearly has the pewer to or- 
ganize a Treasury Department? Where, whence is sucha 
power derived? Precisely from the same source and by the 
same deductions that the power to create a national bank ts de- 
rived—the necessity to execute granted powers, and the pro- 
priety of the meanstothe end. But the constitutional question 
aside, the question of expediency still remains; would this plan 
“accomplish the beneficial purpose promised by its advocates?” 
And “would it not impair the rightful supremacy of the popu- 
Jar will, injure the character and diminish the influence of our 
political system, and bring into existence a concentrated money 
power, hostile to the spirit, and threatening the permanency, of 
our republican idstitutions?? 

Could this system furnish a currency? No one will contend 
that rt could furnish a circulating medium of specie. There is 
not enough of the precious metals in the world to admit of a 
circulating medium of specie alone, and it would be an imprac: 
ticable medium if there was. It never did, and never can, an- 
swerany other purpose than that ofa basis for currency and of 
change in small transactions oftrade. It can never be the sub- 
stitute of billsjof exchange. It cannotbe had for the currency, 
if it is to be demanded for the public dues. Hence the necessi- 
ty ofa permanent Government issue of paper. Will that be- 
come the currency of the country? H depends upon whether 
itis to be convertible. 1f convertible into specie, it will never 
circulate, for the reason that the public debtors will always re- 
turn it upon the Government to call for the specie to pay the 
Government. Ifinconvertible,or Government issues, as the 
banks do, move paper than it can redecra, the pape: will depre- 
ciate, or the Government will, at times, be compelled to suspend 
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 depositories—Mr. Mason: -~ 


is not to concern “itself~ about 
why not pay ‘specie. alone, if it is to- receive specie alone? 
But, sir, it is not in the. mind of.its adyocates. to 
make this plan supply-a currency. Itis to insure the Govern. 


ment interests alone, aud to leave the people to take care of | 


themselves. No, ‘not to leave the country to shift for itself—~it 
mast destroy the country by destroying its currency. : The 
Government will operate as a-great sponge w absorb the specie 


supplying @ currency; 


from the banks, and from its proper places of deposite as aba- | 


sis of circulating’ medium. 
inevitably depreciate the local bank notes; and the people’s 
securities of trade; it must leave them to deal in shin-plasters 
for ever, whilst itdcals in hard money.. 1t makes the servant 
greater than-the ma i darates the Gove nment from the 
people, whilst it is asmuch weir concen © private affair 


Sy 


Lhis Sub-Treasury system -mast | 


aad it makes the interests of the Government conflict with | 


thase of the people. {s demands of the peopie-specie for Go- 
vernannt, while the Goverumentdries up every'source whene 
specie can be drawn. it establishes one Currency, the in: lig, 
for the servants, and another, the basest depreviaied paper, for 
the masters. Buc the money view of this scheme is nothing 
compared with its political bearings. Has.the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Pi 
amendment to collect the Government dues in specie, 
“the great, landed interests of the South?? Ile is sure, he 
says, that it will make us our own importers. T insist, sir, on 
the contrary, that it will raise the premium on specie exorbi- 
tantly, and that premium will and must raise the tarif. . The 
importer must purchase the specie to pay the duties to Go- 
vernment, and the amount of the preminm must be added to 
the price of the goods, and the consumors, his coastituents and 
imine, must at last pay the pipers, no matter who imports, 
But, sir, is this plan “proper? Is it congenial with (he 
spirit of our institutions} “The President says, “It is believed 
that a considerate and candid investigation of these qu 
will result in the conviction that. the proposed. plande far less 
laule to objection, on the score of Executive patronage and 
contro], than any bank agency. that has been, or can be, de- 
vised:’? ‘This is the very essence of consistency. To charter a 
national bank will be “to concentrate a moneyed power, hos- 
tile to the spiritand threatening the permanency of our repubit- 
can institutions; but to put the whole of the public money in 
specie in the hands of a hundred thousend officers of the Go- 
vernment, the Briarian arms of the Executive—the creatures 
whom the President makes and unmakes at his good-will art 
pleasure--will be a sure way of vindicating the supremacy of 
he popular will, of preserving the character and influence of 
our political system, and of diffusing the moneyed power 
When, too, it, would concentrate about sixteen millions in epe- 
cie in the hands of a single colector in the city of New York! 
The Bank of the. United States might, forsooth, become a da 
grous political monsier whon united with an Executive. This 
plan is perfectly harmless and innocent, less Habte to objection, 
on the score of “ Executive patronage and contvel,? though it 
would certainly place in the hands of the President the whole 
concentrated moneyed power of. the Government! ' This, sir, is 


upon 


too unblushing a demand for more patronage and costrol; this - 


js almost putting on the imperial purple aad the crown in the 
face of allthe. people! Oh, no; the President meekly says: 

“If a Chief Magistrato may be allowed to speak for himself 
on such a point, Į can truly say, that to me nothing wouid be 
more acceptable than the withdrawal from the. Executive, to 


“the greatest practicable extent, of all concern iu the custody > 


and disbursement of the public revenue: nos that E would 
shrink from any respousibility cast upon me by the dutics. of my 
office, but because itismydirm belief that its ee é 
fulness is in no degree promoted by the pe 
patronage not actually necessary to. the perio 
duties, “But, underourp t form of Gove 
vention of the Exco sinul 
ment of the publie money u : 
it can be acinitted that the it aud power of ! 
tive would be increased by dispensing with the agency of banks, 
the nature of that intervention in such an.agency must be care- 
fully regarded, and a gomparison must be instituted between its 
extent in tlie two cases.’ ; i i , 

Yes, sir, “if he may be allowed to speak for himself on such 
a pointy”? hespeaks boldly enough, when vouching awish to be 
ived of “all concern in the custody and disbursement uf the 
o revenue”? --“not that he would shrink’*—oh, no; he bold- 
ly argnes to show that all concern ought to be given up to him 
and his minions! What did Mark thony say of Cesar? 
“Thrice did he refuse the ki crown.” Sit, if nothing would 
be mor eP pat than the wit t from 


tae 


re. 


acceptable to the 


ally cage 
ly u will ind 
uuonal powers af Coy 
lic revenue, and that you w 
permanency of our republican i 
ecutive patronage by every lawful ut yo 
is an auspicious period to do much for vav iibert 
nent danger from this threatening cause of a 


al imeansin your power. | v 
in inmi- 
ni ty every 


watchful and faithful patriot. But no. Phe President, so far 
from co-operaiing in this great work of curtail secutive 
patronage, asks to be trusted by law with the ent oilection, 


keeping, a disbursement of our revenue; he denounces all 
banking, petitions for a divorce of the Government fow banks, 
and yet, like Madame Darusmont, is for a union w tha Ga vern 
smeni bank! Heretofore, sir, well it might have been said of 
him, as Loco Ioco John Millon says, in Paradise Regained, of 
Ratan: 


‘AVhat have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deiuding, 
Which they who asked have seldom understuvd, 
And not well understood as good not known? 
Whoever, by consulting at thy shrine, 
Retnrned the.wiser, or the more instruct 
"Yo fly or follow what concerned him mos 
And run not Wooner to his fatal snare 
But now, sir, now the veil is raised—the horrid froni is seen 
—the wicked intent of wedding the money of Government with 
the political power of the Executive is plainly Pere 
if the people start not back affrighted and appalled, it will be 
because 


“God hath justly given the nation up 
To thy delusions, justly, since they fell 
Tdolatrous !”* 


3) examined the -etfect of this ` 


_ ofthe community; treating money as that only which, for the 


‘the same time, and to the saime extent, relieve the people from 


"SPEECH OF MR. MASON, 


gerok SE Or VIRGINIA, 

Inthe House of Representatives, October 11, 1837—On the 
bill “imposing additional- duties, as depositories in ceriain 
Cases, on public oflicers.”” 

The bill being under consideration— = =~ 
_ Mr. MASON ’said: Agreeing, as 1 must: cordially: do, in the 
several measures which have so far been presented by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for the consideration of this’ House, 
it is with the utmost reluctance that Lam now brought to differ 
with those with whom I have heretofore acted. 

This difference; however, Tam pleased to consider, is at last 
but ons of mere expediency, and in itselfcontains nothing which 
shoulil sever those who are unitod’ otherwise in the preserva: 
tion and support of those great and leading principles which ac- 
tuate political parties. 

Diverences of opinion necessarily pertain to deliberation; it 
atost the constitution of our nature that it should be other- 
intelligence, reason, and sound judgment are alike hostile 
to entire unanimity; nor would our representative Government 
be any thing more than a mere format acquiescence inthe will 
of some ordained superior, if the doctrine were allewed to hold, 
that party discipline exacts an unconsidered sanction to every 
measure which brings a recommendation from the Executive 
chair. 

Such is certainly not the spirit of our institutions; nor should 
it be the spirit of any party that would act safely and wisely, or 
even successfully, in the administration of the Government 
committed to their charge. 

Having thus premised, I will proceed at once to state my ob- 
Jjections to the bill under consideration. 

hose who have brought it in address itsclaims to our favor 
as a measure simply intended to provide for the safe-keeping of 
the public money. ‘Tt issaid that the former depositories, the 
State banks, having proved either inadequate to the duties re- 
quired, or unfaithful to the trust reposed in them in this branch 
of the public service, it is necessary that Government now 
should take cere of its own interests; and that this will be most. 
ctlectually done by a return to what is called the legal currency 
of the country, and by constituting certain fiscal officers of the 
Government the keopersas well as the disbursers of the public 
money. 

The machinery is cortaiuly very giinple; and if the only end 
to be attained werc, in truth, the safe-heeping of the public 
mouery, however L might dosent from the expectations of thosc 
who have planned its operation, I could not sce in it thoro 
insuperable objections which impel me now to remonstrate 

against it. 

The evils, sir, which we areexpected to remedy by some ade- 
quate law, lie far deeper in the public mind than any alleged 
insecurity of the public money—evils for which no remedy is 
provided by this bill, but which will, in my judgment, be fas- 
téened- upon the community by its passage. J] mean the present 
degenerate cuncition-of thecurrency.” ~~ 

What is now the currency of the country? - Las’: not what it 
ought to be, bùt what actually now is the sole currency?—the 
ouly medium having exchangeable value, by which the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on? It consists entirely, from onc 
end of the Coufederacy te the other, of irredeemable bank pa- 
per; every payment that is made, every debt that is collected, 
every transaction of every kiud, whether large or small, into 
which money enters, is carried on and effected by paper that has 
been issued by the State banks, and which they no longer re- 
deem wiin gold or silver, These metals have passed entirely 
out of circulation: they form no longer any portion of the money 


time being, serves as the symbol of exchange of things having 
arketabie value. 

his condition of the currency is the tras and great evil of the 

inas it affects the people in their business precisely in the 

une manner as it affects the Governinent in the conduct of its 

afairs: and there can be no remedy, at all adcquate to relieve 

the Government from its embarrassments, which shall net, at 


the ade 
In considering this subject, asT propose to do, it is unneces- 
sary to go at large into an examination of the causes which 
have operated to bring about this stale of things. Ido not know 
that lam, nor do I atall profess to be, equal to this duty. And 
yet, were Ito attempt it, Lshould certainly differ very widely 
from those who trace these cause no farther than toa redun- 
dant issue of bank paper. ‘Shat such issue has been, toa great 
extent, auxiliary to the pr ctubarvagements, there can be 
nodaubt,. Butit has becn auxiliary only; aud] freely admit, 
that, in wy very humble judgment, a well-founded objection to 
hine system lies in this very thing—thet banks of dis- 
zeļ asour Americanu banks are, yield the facilites 
lily and amply to the demands of trade, without 
imination between such as arise from the exten- 
al vigor of healthful commerce, and such as 
origin in a wild and gambling spirn of špecutation. 
nimeree requires credit. From the day that men passed 
in their dealings beyond the first simple stages of barter, credit, 
in some form, entered into the afi oftrade. Hs agenty soon 
came to be understood; and the winds are not more active in 
circulating the common air, than credit now is, all over the 
world, in circulating through every land the productions of 
ry soil. : . 
: Peale and commerce, then, becoming drank with prosperity, 
have drawn too lavishly upon the credit offered them through 
the ban or, if you will have it otherwise expressed, the ex- 
pungible cuaracter of bank credit has offered too great tempta- 
tions to commercial enterprise, and we are now suffering under 
the consequences of over-action as well on the partof those who 
usad this credit as of those who gave it. oe uo 
In this reasoning I am borne out by the Message of the Presi- 
dent. He says that vur present condition is chielly to beattri- 
buted to over-action in all the departments of business; an over- 
action deriving, perhaps, its first impulses from antecedent 
causes, but stimulated to fts destructive consequences by exces- 
sive issues of bank paner, and by other facilities.for the acqui- 
iti enlargement of credit. man 
auan ened the subject thus far only that I may invite 
you to a more enlarged view of the difficulties to be met than 
are presented when our inquiry Is confined simply toa conside. 
ration ofthe safest custody that we can provide for that portion 
of the people’s money which is to pass into the public coffers, 
My great objections to thejmeasures pr opona in this bill aie 
phat they are not at all commensurate with the exigencies 0 


the ‘times. They do not meet the real: difficulty’ The-bill 
simply ordains that the Government, after a mited timé, will 
teceive nothing but gold and silver in payment:of public dues: 
and will entrust its keeping to: its own: officers alone. Now 
there were a creative power in our law; if by this simpleenact- 
ment the: bank paper could-be driven out of. cireulation back 
whence it-eame; and the precious metals'substituted insu fi- 
cient quantities to meet the wants of society,as well.as.the | 
demands of the :revenue,:.the chief ground of my opposition 
would be at once removed. I can wellsee, from theexperience 
we have had of the evil tendencies of the banks: to excessive 
issues, (and such, at present; are-my decided impressions) that 
whenever the currency is Placed in a..condition:to bear the 
tribute, the truc policy of: Government may be found to. beto 
exact its dues altogether in coin; and te withhold. its revenuc, 
while resting between its collection and its disbursement, from. 
the use of the banks, asa. fund to. increase their discounts, 
My reasons for this I will give hereafter, when treating of the 
proper position which the Government may ultimately assume 
toward the State banks. Saa A 

The bill is to operate upon the currency asit nowdis, for we 
have not only no guarantee that it will be found iran improved 
condition at the end of twelve months, (the limited time,). but 
is susceptible almost of demonstration that one necessary con- 
sequence from the proposed law will be to continue the cur- 
rency in its present debased condition. 

The precious metals, all-will agree, are now banished from 
circulation: They are in the country, I grant.you, and in 
sufficient quantities, perhaps, ta answer their accustomed duty 
of circulating in those channels, below thie reach of bank paper; 
but they no longer pass from hand to hand as: a: medium. of 
exchange. Their former exchangeable value ‘has been con- 
verted, by the course of trade: to whieh I have alluded, toce 
value exclusively marketable; and thus they have fallen:back, 
andare entirely merged. in the common and. general mass of 
merchandise. Specie, whether in coin or in ‘bullion, is nuw 
merchandise, and not money; and those who require it for any 
purpose must go into the market and buy it at market rates; as 
they would do any kind of merchandise whatever, How long, 
then, is this state of things to continue? How Jong: will this 
marketable value attach, which detains the coin froni its most 
appropriate function as current money? “And by what’process 
can it be restored to circulation? i i 

The answer to the two first inguiriog is veiy simple. Specie 
will continue to be merchandise so long as there exists any 
demand for it greater than that which would invite or retain it 
in circulation. It was driven out of circulation bythe demand 
for exportation, after the business of the country shad ‘realized 
the fact that our exports were insufficient to pay for our im- 
ports The balance must be met, and the precious metals were 
called out of circulation to answer this new demand. It isa 
necessary and fundamental law of currency, that where you, 
have two media, of which ether answers all the purposes’ of 
exchange, and one ef them, besides those purposes, will answer 
another purpose as a subject of trade, the later wil fly:at once 
to meet the new demand, and leave the duties .of currency 
exclusively to its fellow. aa Se a 

So it was between the paper and the specie, when’ by. the 
exigencies of trade, the latter was suddenly called off to meet 
the new demand created by the necessity in commerce ofextin- 
guishing the balances against our importers. ‘There is no: mys- 
tery in all this. Imports are to be paid for from- two sources 
alone: by the produce and labor of the importing nation, or. by 
gold and silver; and, whenever the former ia found inadequate, 
the prosicus metals must make up the deficiency: j 

Thus stoodthe country when the banks suspended the pay- 
ment of specie. They had an agency, and a large agency, I 
grant you, in bringing that necessity about; pampering, as they 
did, the pride of commerce. They met all its demands, honor- 
ed all its drafts, as well in the rage for importation as in those 
extravagant speculations to which the apparent prosperity of 
the age gave immediate birth. 

But the banks are not alone to blame in this. Jt is due to the 
occasion, and will aid us in searching out the true remedy 
against a recurrence, to admit candidly and fairly. that the Go- 
vernment itself saw as little of the mischiefs that would follow 
from the extension of the credit as the banks did themselves. It 
is a part of the history of the times, and should be recorded on 
the same page, that when the deposites were given to the State 
banks they were expressly instructed to make them the basis or 
new incentives to commercial enterprise. 

Ido not speak this at all, sir, in the spirit of rebuke—far, very 
fay from its Tadduce it only to show that the Government ìt- 
self, against whom, as some have said, the banks have commit- 
ted the. unpardonable sin, was itself actively instigating them 
to that very extension, now so zealously condemned, How far 
the banks might have gone in extending their discounts, upon 
immense deposite thus cast upon them; without this authori- 
tative hint, none can easily tell. But itis fair and reasonable 
to infer that this license in advance did not pass unimproved. 

Having stated thus the actual condition of the currency, and 
briefly traced the causes which have leu to it; Jet us inquire 
next, what will be the probable operation of a law that takes no 
account of its enfecbled state, but peremptorily demands, after 
a given day, that the entire revenue, amounting to some twenty 
millions of dollars per armuim, shall be paid up in gold and sil- 
ver? One necessary consequence, in my apprehension, would 
be effectually to placeit out of the power of the banks. to resume 
the payment ofsapecie within any reasonable time. ; How can it 
be otherwise? ‘They suspended payment because of the new 
demand for coin, created by the exigencies of trade. They 
have not yet resumed, because although that demand ` has cer- 
tainly diminished, as shown by the rate‘of foreign exchange, yet 
there is still demand cnough to warn'them of the consequences 
ofan attempted resumption before the trade of the conntry isin 
a fit condition to bear it. Sir, the country is recovering fast 
from the violent and sudden convulsion into which it has heen 
lately thrown. Tt cannot otherwise be, when we consider the 
iminense resources Of this vast continent, wielded us they are 

by a people whose industry and enterprise acknowledge no other 
limit than the: very bounds of the earth. But the Government 
must keep its hands 0f—time must be allowed: for the system 
to re-act before any new or additional pressure can be borne. 
Ifthe necessities of circulation are not s' rong enough now to 
bring specie into general use as part of the curreacy, because of 
the existing collateral demand in trade, does it Hot necessarily 
follow-that any new demand will have an additional effect in 


. yetatding that operation? 


You create this new demand by the bill under consideration ; 
pass it, and you at ence increase the premium’ that specio 
already bears over the ordinary currency ; you give it increased 
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V3lue in the market tothe extent of such new demand—and to, 
that same'extent you, postpone the day when itcan return into 
use asa part of the circulating medium, Until that day comes, 
it is impossible for the banks to pay out specie upon their notes. 
They never can do so until the demand upon them is reduced 
toanaked demand for circulation.. If I am correct. in this 
reasoning, the best that could be hoped, under the proposed 
Jaw, would be that it should remain a dead ‘letter upon the 
statute book. X ah : 4 

Lthink Lhave shown that we could have no return toa cir- 
culation of specie under its auspices ; and if this be se, do you 
believe, doeg any man believe, that the law could be carried - 
into effect ? Raed 

‘What, sir, ‘that the Government alone should be paid in sil- 
verad gold, when those who have the payments to make . 
yeceive nothing but inredeemable paper! How vain and idle 
itis to expect any such thing. If, by any chance or lucky 
accident, over-ruling those stern necessities to which all human 
affairs are subject, the exigency of the times should have passed 
by before your policy begins, then it might, thus chance- 
favored, be that the scheme could be carried out. But it be- 
comes us not to legislate upon such improbable contingencies. 
I want no better evidence of where the Government would be 
twelve months hence, under the operation of this law, than 
what is now daily passing before our eyes. There are, it is 
said, (andI presume at least with an approximation to truth,) 
now in this country eighty millions of dollars in coined metal. 
‘By the existing law, (as there is no bank paper convertible into 
specie,) Government can now receive nothing but coin in pay- 
ment of any part ofits revenue. I ask confidently, is any part 
of that revenue so paid? ` With all this abundance of the pre- 
cious metals, fully three times as much as we have had at any 
former period, do we not all know that none whatever is paid 
into the Treasury from any source of revenue? I mean none, 

when compared even with the lowest necessity of the public 
service,’ The mint, it is ‘true, does furnish a small supply, 
merely sufficient, if at all, to meet those demands which coin 
will alone satisfy. But this does not come in any shape of 
revenue—far fromit. It is purchased by Government at mar- 
ket rates, and a premium paid upon every dollar that is brought 
in. Such is the present state of things, under the operation of 

a hard money law, while the only money in the country is in 
irredeemable paper; and such must ever cdntinue to be your 

condition, underfthe operation of any laws that you may pass, 

80 long as the money which you require is banished, by what- 

ever cause, from the channels of circulation. : 

Ilay down then this position, and defy any refutation: That 
the Goverament{must, aş a permanent necessity, deal in that 
currency in which the People deal; itis the law of ita creation, 
and inseparable from its condition. It must receive what the 
People receive, and pay what they pay—a necessity from which 
Government cannot escape if it would, and ought not if it 


could, 

I speak of this as a permanent necessity, distinguished from 
the necessities of immediate want. It is struggling now 
against this very want, and precisely a3 any large capitalist 
might equally do, by using the resources ‘of its credit, to sup- 
ply the temporary absence of revenue. Have we not just 
passed. a law, authorizing an issuo of ten millions of Treasury 
paper, for this very purpose? Imean for the single purpose 
of reacuing the Government from the necessity of coming down 
at once to the irredeemable paper of the banks? And this only 
to answer the present emergency; tor it will certainly follow, 
unless that medium can be rest red, in which alone the Govern. 
ment is allowed to deal, that we mustissue at least ten millions 
more before we return home from the ensuing session.. Sir, I 
went’cordially with you in this use of Government credit, and 
T will do'so again should the emergency continue. But [ tell 

ou fairly and caudihy; and Wtelt the: people too, that. this 

‘Yveagury issue ia all that saves the Government now “from. 
coming down at once to bank paper. Isay this, sir, because 
your revenuc laws, exacting gold and silver, are not and can 
not be enforced. If you collect any revenue, it can ouly be in 
that very papet, hecause there is nothing else to pay with. 

Suppose, then, your law passed, and the currency remain, 
as under such policy it inevitably must, in the condition that 
it now is, whatare you to do? If you could enforce the law 
then, 1 ask, why do you not do so now? 

Why de you not new compel your debtors to go into market 
and buy specie, in order to id a the Treasury? . So far 
from this, we have a bill now betore us, which it is admitted on 
all hands must pass, to save the Secretary from the necessity of 
go idle an attempt. With more than four millions of dollars 
now due in New York alone, go far from exacting payment, we 
are about to give further time on all bonds due, and to become 
due, between this time and the next session of Congress. 

Isay, then, confidently, pass what law you may, you cannot 
haye your revenues paid in specie, so long as it remains at a 
premium; and that the very first effect of this law, by creating 
a new demand, would be to increase the premium, and thus 
render permanent the very exigencies to which your jegislation 
ig now actually yielding. 

But take another view of the subject. Suppose the law ear- 
vied out, what then would follow? The importer, besides all 
other charges for freight, insurance, duties, etc. is required to 
pay five or ten per centum for specie to pay the duties. Cer- 

_tainly this latter would be added te the price of the commodity; 
and thus the whole effect of your policy would be to tax the 
people to this extent, in order that Government might deal in 
gold, while they were left to struggle on, unaided, against all the 
ills of worthless paper money. 

My view of thesubject, then, is, that by passing this law now, 
you postpone, to an indefinite period, the resumption of pay- 
ment by the State banks: that, until they do resume, the law 
mast be inoperative, and the Treasury supplied by loans: or, if 
enforced, besides creating a new and heavier tax upon all foreign 
merchandise, the sole effect will be, to enrich the office holders, 
and-all who feed upon the public crib, atthe expense of the 
rest of the community. 1 know, sir, that this last objection 
has been scouted asmete. slang, as part of a mere “rabble,” 
and unworthy of notice... But J tel? you that it has never been 
met, and that it cannot beaverthrown. Ido not believe (and 
that disbelief is founded on the éxperience of the present dayy 
that such a law could be earried‘out, Butif it were, the host 
of Government dependents would: grow. rich under tt, They 
would have money worth five: or ten dollars more in the hun- 
dred than the’money used by the peopley-and the people would 
be taxed to the extent of this five or ten dollars in the hundred, ` 
to furaish the fonter with the better cütreney. = j 

Now, sir, in all this, my sympathies are with the tax payers 
and not with the tax gatherers. 1 go for the interest of oes 


who are to pay, and not for those who are to receive. I cannot 
agree to any policy which might, and I believe would, lead to 
these results. It is unwise, unjust, and unnecessary; and it 
coulc not, and ought not, to. stand one day after those results are 
ascertained. 

I may express myself strongly, but I do not mean to do so 
harshly. Isee mischief and disaster without end, in any at- 
tempt to legislate now, as you would have us doby this bill ; 
and it is tosave ourselves from utter defeat and shame, that I 
beg you to pause, with me, and consider the consequences of 
such attempt. ` 

Let me, before leaving this part of the subject, present an- 
toher view, which, to my mind, increases the difficulties to be 
encountered by the proposed Jaw. .I have, so far, considered 
only the demand arising under, the accruing revenue, as that 
which is to retard the resumption of specie payment. But the 
revenue in arrear, that of which we are to postpone the pay- 
ment, will cons@beavily in aid, to increase this demand at the 
very outset of the new law, to what extent we do notas yet very 
certainly know; but, reasoning from what we do know, the 
promise issufficiently appalling. The duty bonds to be post- 
poned amount, in New York alone, te more than. 7,000,000 
dollars, computed to January next; and, including the other 
cities, to more tban $10,000,000; constituting, to such extent, 
whatever it may he, an obstacle at the outset over and above 
whiat is to be encountered inits ordinary course. 

ĮI have heard it said, however, that this very demand to be 
created under the law will lave the effect of bringing in specie 
to meetit; and thus itis alleged that the demand will occasion 
the supply. I donot deny this in the least degree. There is 
nothing more certain in every branch of political economy. 
than that there will be a supply for the demand. But re, ard 
fur one instant only what this demand is, and the fallacy of the 
reasoning will appear at once. It is a market demand, which 
is te produce this supply. It is an increase only of the same 
demand, which bas already banished coin from circulation ; 
now it is purchased for exportation, then it will be purchased 
for Government, and the effect will be precisely the same in 
both cases—to give a marketable value to specie as merchan- 
dise, in licu of the exchangeable value, which it would other- 
wise have as money... None will pretend that, because Govern- 
ment will pay it out again, it will thereby circulate, unless they 
can find the term circulation fully satisfied in a constant round 
from the custom-house to the broker, and from the broker to the 
custom-house. 

Ifit be true then that Government cannot command the pre- 
cious metals through its revenue until they return back to cir- 
culation, the inquiry remains to be answered, how that end is 

to be attained? I would answer, first, it will be attained even 
before a vory long time, if matters are allowed to remain, 
as far as Government is concerned, precisely where they 
now are. z 

Let us keep our hands off, and the banks will resume as 
speedily as reviving trade will allow; within what period I will 
not profess to answer; but their course of dealing since the 
suspension evinces the strongest purpose to do 60, at the ear- 
liest practicable day. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury tells us in 
hisreport that since the suspension of payment “the policy 
pursued by most of them has been favorable to an early dis- 
charge of their engagements to the Treasury, and to a resump- 
tion of specie payments.” And again, in proofof that position, 
he gays, speaking of the deposite banks, that “since the Ist of 
May, their discounts as a whole have been reduced about 
$20,388,776; their circulation $4,991,791; and their public de- 
posites $15,607,316, while their specie has diminished Jess than 
$3,000,000.” Such is the encouraging account which the Secre- 
tary himself gives us of these institutions. We have already 
scen the great reduction in exchange since our session began, 
evidencing the rapid extinguishment of the foreign debt; and 
the -eflegts manifested by the approaching market for the 
southern staples: Wve the -pegsentation of the bill for an issue 
of ‘Treasury paper had an effect in» bringing down exchange. 
Putting all these things together we may safely argue’that the 
evil day is passing by, and all that I urge upon youis to keep 
hands off, and let very well alone. 

The resolution of 1816, now in full force, had the effect, at 
thatday, of bringing about a general resumption of payment by 
the banks. It will do so again, if its operation be unaffected. 
I have shown you already the promise under it. But the bill 
proposes to repeal that resolution, as the first step in the po 
licy of the new law. Then, the attitude of Government towards 
these institutions was one of encouragment and confidence, It 
offered inducements tothem to resume, and invited back the 


confidence of the community. The wisdom of that policy was . 


maniiested by the result. Now, the very reverse is to be at- 
tempted; in jieu of confidence, we present discredit; for en- 
couragement menace destruction. J need not add that the same 
end cannot be obtained by such opposite means. 


But, again, sir, there is in this bili an entire departure from © 


the great an‘! leading principles of the late Administration on 
the subjectof the currency. It looks no further than to a sup- 
ply of specie for the Government and its dependents. There is 
no account taken of the more important object, of infusing 
specie into circulation, for the common use of the people. Then, 
the great effort was to enlarge the specie basis, by the suppres- 
sion ofsmallnotes. The Government, as the greatest creditor 
of the banks, sought te effect this by the control incident to 
its large deposite. The banks were encouraged in every way 
to co-operate; and the States were appealed to for their aid, in 
the common duty of a reform in the currency. . ~ 

Many of them, where there was a bank issue under five 
dollars, met the appeal at once, by a direct prohibition to that 
extent. 

But, the State of Virginia went farther. She had long since 
realized the benefits ofa specie circulation below five dollars, 
by a prohibition of all paper under that amount; and on the 
very first occasion when the charters of her banks would be 
reached, so recently as during the last winter the prohibition 
was extended to ten dollars, and to take effect at an early day. 


These were the measures then contemplated for the improve 
ment of the currency, and begun to be carried out by the power- 
fal aid of State legislation. Why are they to be abandoned 
now? Ht was admittéd then, and it is beyond all question true, 
that specie, either in. gold or silver, will not circulate by the 
side of paper. If experience of this were wanting, it is abun- 
dant in Virginia in reference to small notes; as soon as they 
were expelled by her Jaw, silver took their place. And there 
is no doubt that, if her policy could be carried out, by the ex- 
pulsion of:all paper under twenty dollars, gold would flow at 
once into the vacant channels. AH thiscan yet be done by a 


` from this whole subject, re infecta. 
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simple adherence to the original plan. But your policy is in 
utter disregard of all such intent. 

The great forcing process now in contemplation will work 
the very reverse of what was then so strenuously urged. It 
will put all our golden dreams to flight, of the halcyon days of 
hard money ; and the States will be compelled, from sheer ne- 
cessity, to license. once more the very lowest issue of bank 
paper. Seeing these things as I clearly do in prospect, under 
the operation of the proposed law, I can have no choice butto 
raise my voice against it. 

As to so much of the bill as constitutes the collectors of the 
revenue, with the Mint and its branches, depositories of the 
public money, I have but little to say. It is certainly subject to 


~ very strong objections, not the least of which is the very great 


increase ‘of patronage to which it must give rise; and a patron- 
age of the most dangerous influence, as being so immediately 
connected with the public money. Neither is this objection at 
all answered when it is said that the patronage will be less 
than that exercised in the intercourse between the Government 
and the deposite banks, because, by the simple substitute of a 
special for a general deposite, all patronage wili be at once 
taken away, and on the score of safety the difference is incal- 
culable. f 

Whether I regard, then, the pernicious influence which this 
bill must exercise upon the currency, if now enacted into law, 
or the inadequacy of its provisions for the safe keeping of the 
money, I am equally constrained to withhold my assent. In 
the first aspect it has never been submitted to the country, and 
has had very little consideration here. The innovation is too 
great, the transition too violent from all previous usage, to be 
thus suddenly met. 

The people are too deeply interested in the consequences 
which may follow, to have this usage changed without the most 
mature consideration. For myself, sir, 1 want to go home 
It is a new proposition, 
presented for the first time in an imposing form by the late 
Message, and, before adopted, should be well and thoroughly 
canvassed before the country. The President himself, in pro- 
posing it, invites, and the subject is well worthy of, the fullest. 
deliberation. Me 4 

Let it be discussed, then, as it will be, and as all great public 
measures ought to be, by the people themselves, in their pri- 
mary assemblies, and through the press, before it is enacted 
into law. - 

No inconvenience can possibly arise from this postpone- 
ment; first, because the time must necessarily be short, as Con- 
gress will be again in session within six weeks from the ad- 
Journment; and, secondly, because the whole system proposed 
is now, under the late orders of the Treasury, in as full and 
complete operation as if specially ordained by the law under 
consideration. The Secretary has already adopted it, in the 
exigency of the occasion, under the discretion given to him by 
the law organizing the Treasury Department. There is no 
occasion, then, for this great haste, and there is every reasun 
why we should forbear. 

We are told, however, by an honorable member from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) that by our opposition to the present 
bill we are strengthening the interest of that party which seeks 
the re-establishment of a national bank. This suggestion, sir, 
has come from a very remarkable quarter, Ido not allude now 
to the member from South Carolina, but to a distinguished 
statesman from the same State in the other wing of the Capitol. 
The Sub-Treasuries, it is said, must be ordained at once, as the 
only safeguard against the restoration of a great national bank- 
ing institution; and this vaticination seems to be thrown out as 
a sort of bugbear, to frighten us into instant submission. 

Sir, in my humble sphere at home, or in the halls of our 
State Legislature, my opinions on the subject of a Federal 
bank need no new confession. Ihave ever been an uncompro- 
mising foe to any snch institution. I.belicve the existence of 
sucha bank is inconsistent with the purity, and dangerous to 
thesafety of popular government. have ever opposed it in 
every form on grounds of expediency; and, what is above all, 
tofix and confirm that opposition, I entertain no doubt what- 
ever that it has no sanction either in the spirit or in the Jetter 
of the Constitution. Strongly committed, then, to such opi- 
nions, and having uniformly acted up to them in every time of 
trial—in the removal of the deposites, through the panic era, 
and the Executive veto—I am not to be frightened from what I 
have taken as the path of duty hy the new-born feayseven of so 
distinguished a proselyte. 

I distrust the quarter, sir, whence the denunciation comes. I 
have no confidence in that counsel which springs from the zeal 
of recent conversion. Opinions that ave hastily taken up are 
as speealiy laid aside, and are worthy of no reliance whatever. 

0, sir, in my humble judgment, the danger of recurrence tu 
a national bank is to be looked for in the very opposite quarter 
—in the immature conception and hurried execution of this 
Sub-Treasury scheme. Ido not mean to predict it, because I 
would not be understood as disparaging the judgment of those 
who confide more readily than Ido. But suppose they should 
fail—suppose it should be found impracticable to carry out the 
new scheme—that the currency should grow worse—that bank 
paper should continue irredeemable—and the People become 
wearied out with your rigid exaction of coin from them, while 
nothing but paper is paid them—TI ask you, and I put itto the 
serious consideration of the country, what remedy would then 
be found? You could not fall back upon the State banks. 
They had been just divorced, and common decency would for- 
bid the new espousal. Where then would you find refuge? 
Why, sir, as was done once before, in the arms of a national 
bank, and nowhere else. AD, 

Iam not at all answered in the ‘objections thus advanced, 
when I am told that my apprehensions of this failure are with- 
out foundation. You ‘relied as confidently when the public 
money was transferred to the State banks, that they would not 
fail. Every official report, and every State paper, was replete 
with their- commendation: We were told that they were equal 
to every emergency in the fiscal operations of the Government, 
and furnished its best and safest reliance. And yet, within two 
short years, the whole system is denounced as an entire failure. 
What better assurance can you give us now than you offered 
then? 3 A 
Why may not your new scheme fail? F belicve that it must, 
inevitably must, if attempted now.. And when it does fail, 
I can- imagine no possible resource left but that which our 
new convert so earnestly deprecates. I pray you to excuse me, 
then, if I do not see with his eyes. 


- Sir, in attempting these Sub-Treasuries now, the Govern- 


ment, If I may so express it, is retreating to the citadel al once, 
in the great battle with a Nationa] Bank. 1 see nothing but 
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danger in the auempt. Opinions differ amongst your best and 

ablest advisers, wiiether you can new make the position good; 

and if you dd not, there Is no escape, no choice, but in uncon- 
` ditional surrender. i á . 


One word more, sir, to the honorsble member from. South‘ 


Carolina, and to those to whom this’ portion of his addyess' is 
directed. Funderstand him as making an appeal to the Demo- 
crits of the North, to rally around this Sub-Treasury scheme, 


astheir surest and safest protection against the opposition of. 


Northern capitalists. He tells them that they are Jooked upon 
as the natural allies of thé South, because their labor holds the 


game position to capital in their country, that our slaves hold - 


to thelr owners at the South. 


Jow these’ Northern Democrats may relish the doctrines of 


their new ally, I need venture no prediction. I doubt whither 
they can be brought to rally around the standard oa leader 
who denies them any place, even in the common scale of hu- 
manity. 

Js it upou principles such as these that the Northern Demo- 
cracy is invoked to lend their aid fo the measures contemplated 
by this bill? These ave they, I presume, who are appealed to 
inthe occasional addresses of certain newspapers, as the “ de- 
mocracy of numbers,” contradistinguished, we find now, from 
any democracy.of men—who hold nó place in the thinking, 
acting partof the community, but are classed as. mere dead 
weight, to be thrown at will ito either scale of the political 
balance, 

Tf there be any such patty in our favored land, I thank Hea- , 
ven it is unknown in the quarter of the country from whence 
Icome. We have there, sir, Iam proud to say, as honest and 
sturdy a race of Democrais as ever the sun shone upon. Of 
intelligent, thinking, independent, and free men; each doing and 
acting for himself, in ‘all questions of public Interest; having 
perfect equality of right, and participating, to the fullest ex- 
tentor a free citizen, in the direction and control of all public 
affairs. Š : 

This, sir, is the character.of the Democracy with which I 
ain familiar; nor, Lapprehend, are our true Nothern Demo- 
crate of a texture any whit inferior. But I desire my consti- 
tuents at least to know to what sort of Democracy the merits 
of this bill are addressed by its friends. Notto intelligent and 
thinking men, but to a class who are counted only by their 
numbers, and are estimated to have no. influence in public 
affairs, save as a mass holding a certain position towards ca- 
pital. 

(Mc. Prcxmns here asked: the floor, and was understood to 
say, that he did not lay down the proposition as broadly as 
was stated by Mr. Mason. He meant only to say that the 
tendency of the institutions at the North was to organize capi- 
tal, and to make labor tributary to it; and, unless such ten- 
dency were checked, would finally reduce labor there to a state 
of vassalage. } 

Having thus given my objections to the passage of any law 
at this time, which has not for one of its principal objects a 
reformation of the curreney, or, I should more properly say, 
which will not, by its operation, lead back the banks to are- 
sumption of specie payment, I proceed huiefly to suggest what 
my opinions are of the ultimate attitude which the Government 
shouldassume towards these institutions. I have no expecta- 
tion or belief, notwithstanding the cry which has been raised 
against the banks, through the press and otherwise; tha by an 
action of this Government these institutions can be destroyed. 
It isnotin your power todo so, sir,if you would; and if attempt- 
ed Sy any means, direct or indirect, every effort that you could 
make would: eventuate in defeat. ‘They are created by the 
“rans, are incorporated, and have life given to them by their 
separate law. For their being, they lean’ upon the STATES, 
and are as entirely independent of you as you can ever become 
ofthem. Most of the States have a large moneyed interest in 
their stock, and participate largely in their management by the 
immediate appointment of directors. i 

Virginia has an immense fund invested in her banks, the 
income from which is appropriated to education, to internal 
improvement, and to other favorite objects of her State policy. 
Besides all which, the banks of each State furnish to each the 
entire paper circulation within its borders—a_ source of profit 
jn which the States themselves largely participate. For good 
or for ill, then, these banks are so closely interwoven now, in 
all their relations with State interests, that they cannot be cradi- 
cated even by the power upon which they depend for exis- 
ence. 

They enter largely into, and influence, to a great extent, all 
the elements which affect the trade of the country; and thus, 
whether you are connected with, or divorced from them, when- 
ever trade or the course of exchange (in which they largely 
deal,) is deranged or injured, your finances will be immediate- 
ly affected. Youmay be divorced from them a mensa and 
a vinculis; and should a period ever occur again when there 
is a general suspension of specie payment, your Treasury will 
stop payment in unison with the banks, precisely as it has 
done now; and the only difference between you will be, that 
they will stop payment as a measure of precaution, and you 
from necessity. , 

I say then, emphatically, that the present embarrassed con- 
dition ofthe Treasury is not owing to its connection with the 
banks. You have not now money enough to the credit of the 
Government, in all the banks north of the Potomac put together, 
(che quarter where the principal revenue is collected, to carry 
on the Government for two weeks. The Treasury is without 
money, not hecause the banks have stopped payment, but be- 
cause its supplies are cut off. Its revenue is stagnant in the 
hands of its debtors, and not in the vaults of the banks. There 
is money enough due to you, but you cannot get it in; and so 
itis precisely with the banks. You and they are both obliged, 
being operated upon by the same cause to give time to your 
debtors, and to wait for the teaction A trade, the revival of com- 

erce, before you can again get afloat. 

M Neither ig thes young at all weakened by the fact that you 
have some five or six millions yet on deposite in the Southern 
and Western States, which is styled ‘“Qmavailable’?’—meaning 
that you cannot command it forage. You cannot command it, 
simply because you have'no use for it in the place where it is. 
In the Northern and Eastern States, where you had use for 
money, you have withdrawn it rapidly since the suspension; 
and so you would have done from those South and West, could 
you have used the money at the place where it was. Suppose, 
then, that this money, instead of being on deposite In the banks, 
was locked ap Five or 


in Sub-Treasuries in gold and silver. 
six millions of bullion is too large a sum to be suddenly trans- 
ferred from one quarter of the country to the other, without 


producing very serious effects upon the trade and business of 


`“ whole unavailable fund” in the South and West were now 


their doors, to the extent of that demand, always an inexorable 
creditor—a curb sadly wanted by the banks in their late ca- 
reer. The receipt by Government of goid and sitver only, # iter 
the paper medium becomes freely and immediate] or 
ble into coin, presents nothing inconsistent with the position 
that Government must deal in the sams currency In which the 
people deal, because coin and paper immediately convertible 
are substantitlly the same. 


as you may, and open to view, wherever money is, temptation 


- now, at the close of a si 


ject of the relations between bank and State will, at a future 


those places whence it is taken; and yet you would have no other 
resource whatever in order to-make it “available,” but to bring 
it away in bulk, transporting it at heavy cost across the coun- 
try, from the place where it was collected to the place where it 
was wanted. 

You could not command a dollar by means of exchange, for 
the very causes that now make your deposite “ unavailable” 
there, have run up exchange to rather more than the expenses 
of transportation; and thus that whole fund, even if now in gold 
and ‘silver, and in Sub-Treasuries to boot, would be just as 
unavailable to Government, in the present condition of the coun: ~ 
try, as their deposite is in the banks mentioned. Government 
would not attempt to bring away the metal. The country would 
not allow itself to be thus drained; oy, if it were done, the very 
operation would open the people’s eyes to the working of the 
machinery, and all would ery out against it. No, sir; if this 


locked up there in gold and silver, sooner than encounter the 
cost and risk of transportation, and the clamor that would be 
raised against itin those States, we should go quietly to work, as 
we are now doing, and issue Treasury notes to answer in its 
place, until the restoration of trade to its accustomed channels 
would allow its being made available, by the use of bills of 
exchange. N 

Treating the banks, then, as they certainly are, institutions 
dependent for their being upon the States alone, and yet exer- 
cising so important an influence upon the trade and business of 
the country, it becomes us next to inquire whatis the best and 
safest relation in which the Government can place itself towards. 
them, to avoid, as forxas may be, a recurrence of the evils under 
which wenow labor? 

Inthe first place, I sec no prior necessity, either as regards 
the welfare of the Government or the banks, for any connection 
between them whaisoever. A sudden and violent separation, 
such as is contcmplated by this bill, I have already said would, 
in my judgment, be impracticable, in the present condition of 
the country. I believe the transition (from the state of things 
which such a “divorce”? would create) would be to a national 
bank, as inevitably as frem anarchy and confusion a people 
always scek relief in despotism. ` 

The process of separation wust be gradual, after it is com- 
menced; and ils commencement must await the entire recovery 
of trade, accompanied, as such recovery will be, by a sound and 
healthful currency; that is to say, a currency, so far as it is of 
paper, convertible into specie at will. 

The Government may, I think, under such circumstances, 
and at such time, confine its recerpts to gold and silver, and 
withhold its revenue, while resting between collection and dis- 
bursement, from all use, whether of banks or others. 

Lam aware that strong objections hold to keeping so much 
money idle as would remain permanently on hand under any 
system that may be adopted. But my decided impression is, 
nevertheless, that the patronage and political influence with 
which its use by these corporations must be attended, together 
with the great incentive which it elfers to over-dealing, are<ob- 
jections far-stronger.. And from such inaction of the public 
money, Ishould look for another great practical good, It would 
invite, in the most urgent manner, as a fixed policy,.a scale of 
revenue reduced to the lowest standard of the most economical 
Administration. ES f 

And again, by confining its receipts to gola and silver, the 
collection of the revenue would exercisea salutary control over 
the issue of the State banks. It would do so by presenting at 


converti. 


Bat I cag see no advantage, and, on the contrary, a fruitful 
source of mischiéf, in making Government officers the keepers 
ofthe cash. Place about them what guivds you may, in the 
shape of commissioners, inspectors, or whatever else, pecula 
tion will be endless. There is no security in it, and it will in- 
yolve heavy and unnecessary expense. ‘The chief and over- 
ruling objection, however, is the endless source of patronage 
to which it would give rise. Make the machinery as simple 


will creep in, and corruption in every form following at its 
heels. But the money can be safely kept, under the most am- 
ple security, and freed from every objection of patronage or 
political influence, by a simple system of special deposites in 
the State banks—remaining always in specie, ihe separate pro- 
perty of the Government, and paid out in kind upon drafis 
frern the Treasury. : y , 

I have thus, sir, stated my objections candidly and fairly to 
this bill. They go more to its peculiar machinery, and to the 
time at which itis brought forward, than to its ger al scope, 
as a measure of State policy in the sukject which it is intended 
to effect. There is no sufficient reason, as I have already de- 
clared, satisfactory to my mind at least, why it should be passed 
ort and hurried session. And I take 
leave ofit, therefore, in the cenfident hope that this great sub- 


day, be presented in such form as will unite those counsels 
which are now so unhappily divided. 
ed 


REMARKS OF MR. RENCHER, 


Or Norrs CAROLINA. 

Inthe House of Representatives, ne wa eed 26, 1837.~-On 
the bill to postpone the payment to the States of the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue. 

Mr. RENCHER said he did not feel as the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Mercer,) who had just taken his seat, animated 
with the hope of being able to throw additional light upon the 
subject now under consideration, but he could not forbear ex- 
pressing briefly the reasons which induced him to vote against 
the bill. In doing so, (said Mr. R.) I will not follow the exam- 
ple so repeatedly set me, of wandering inte the discussion of 
other matters, but shall confine myself strictly to the bill now 
before the committee. Tam called upon to surrender upa 
large amount of money set apartby a former act of Congress 
for the use of the people 1 represent. Before I can do so, I must 
be thoroughly satisfied that it is necessary for the wants of this 
Government; and, satisfied of that, I should net hesitate to do it, 
notwithstanding the deposite law. That law was passed for the 
bengfitof the States, andi donot concur with many of my 


friends that it created such a contract. between the States:and 
this Government as to make it. legally binding. on’ us topay . 
over this money, òt incur. the charge of vidlated public faith. 
But weall concur in. this: that the deposite law of 1836, autho- 
rizing the distribution of a large amount. of public money, 
created areasonable expectation on the part of the States. that 
it would be done, unless. we were prevented by the necessary 
wants of the Government. That necessity docs not exist; and 
this bili is not to relieve this Goverment, but to re-attach to it 
a large amount of surplus. revenue, and to swell again that pa- 
tronage and power of which it was: deprived by the deposite 
law. “It isnotthe Government, but the party now in power 
that cannot get along without the political influence of this 
public money; and I have been struck with the remarkable fact 


“that those gentlemen who have shown most zeal in favor of re- 


calling the fourth instalment were originally opposed to the de- 
posite law. They were then mnwillmg that the Federal Go- 
vernment should be deprived of this large amount-of public 
patronage, and are now most anxious, under various pretences, 
to recall it. The deposite law, which has been so much abus- 
ed, was a most salutary measure: like the quality of mercy, it 
has blessed both the giver and receiver. While it has cut off 
from this Government much of its corrupt and dangerous pa- 
tronage, it has and will enable the States to scatter blessings 
among their people. Where, let mic ask, but for this deposite 
law, would now be the who'e amount of the surplus revenue 
distributed under that law? Locked up in your broken pet 
pans and put down. in the Treasury report as unavailable 
unds. 

Permit me now, Mr. Chairman, to call your attention to a 
briefstatement of the financial condition of the Treasury. 1 
will not trouble the committee with a detailed statement in 
figures. Lam willing to take the report of the Secre:ary of the 
Treasury himself, the statement made by the gentleman from 
New York at the head of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
(Mr. Cambreleng,) or the more elaborate calculations made by 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jones.) These results difer 
a jittle, but none of them make the deficiency: in the Treasury 
at the end of the present year to exceed seven millions of dol- 
lars. 

‘She report of the Secretary states that, on the Ist of January, 
1837, there was set apart, of surplus money In the ‘Treasury, to 
be distributed under the deposite law, $37,468,859, including the 
$9,367,214, which it is now proposed to recall, and leaving still 
in the Treasury, on the Ist of January, 1837, $6,670,137. This 
balance, with the revenue already received and estimated for 
the present year, makes an aggregate of $27,457,319. The ap- 
propriations for the same period amount to $32,733,854. Now, 
suppose the Administration could expend the whole of the ad- 
propriations, which I believe perfectly impossible—prodigal 
and extravagant as I know them to be, Ido not believe it can be 
done— still, however, there would be a deficiency in the reve- 
nue, at the end of the year, of only $5,276,565. To this add two 
millions mare far the Florida way and the extra session of Con- ' 
gress, and it would make the deficit $7,276,567. 'Ehis is the ex- 
tent of the deficiency; and how, let me ask, are we called on to 
supply it? What means are we required to place at the dispo- 
sition of the Administration to mect it? Inthe first place, we 
are to give up this fourth instalment, set apart for the benefit of 
the States, and, in the next place, to authorize the Secretary of 


the Treasury to issue Treasury notes for twelve millions of dol- 
Jars, amounting, in all, Lo $21,367,214! This immense sum is 
to be placed at the disposal of the Administration, to meet a 
deficiency of little more than seven millions! Will the people 
suvain usin such prodigality? Ought they to do it? We have 
besa called together at a period of unusual disaster; our consti. 
tients are ground to the dust by the pressure and embarrass- 
ment of the times; and yet we are about to appropriate of their 
money, and create a debt for them to pay, three times as much 
as is called for by the real wants of the Government! ‘This sum 
is double as much as is asked for by the Secretary of the Tre 
sury. Liberal as he is in his demands upon the ‘Treasury, he 
has not ventured to ask us for more tau ten millions. We have 
been but recently rebuked from high places for granting larger 
supplies than asked for by the Administrauon, and shall we, in 
the very teeth ofthat rebuke, repeat the offence? 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, of the bill upon your table 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue twelve mii- 
lions of ‘Treasury notes, thereby crvating a national debt-to that 
amount. That dill willbecomea law. Whether you postpone 
the fourth instalment or not, we must create a national debt 
to that amount; and gentlemen who have advocates! the bil! he- 
fore you on the ground that, unless it pass, you must Issue 
Treasury notes, well know that we shall be foyced into the 
adoption of that measure at allevents. And, much as I depre- 
cate a national debt, and opposed as I am tothe mal-administr:- 
tion of those in power, I shall feel it due to my country to p 
vide ways and means to enable the Government to discharge its 
just obligations to the people. ; 

You are urged to recall upwards of nine millions of dolors 
from the States to meet a deficiency in the revenue of some- 
thing more than seven; and, as soon as you do so, you will be 
immediately told that this money due the States is locked up in 
broken banks, and cannot be made availableto the Government, 
and you must therefore pass the Treasury note bill to meet the 
wants of the Government. Such has been the action in the 
other branch of the Legislature, and such will be the action 
here. 

‘And now, sit, let us inquire what amount ef public money is 
asked for during the first year of President Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration. i 


The receipts into the Treasury have been stated 
at $27,457,319. The bill before you proposes to recall from the 
States upwards of nine millions of dollars, and the other bill 
upon your table, authorizing the Secretary to create a public 
debt, by the issue of Treasury notes, for twelve millions more, 
making an aggregate of $48,824,533! These are stubborn facts, 
which cannothe denied. In the very first year of this Adminis 
tration, professing exclusive attachment for the people, we are 
asked for upwards of forty-eight millions of dollars for its sup- 
pori. The gentieman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) w? en 
atthe head of the Government, was charged with prodigality 
and extravagance in. the expenditure of public money, and 
upon that charge was driven from office by those now in power; 
but, be it remembered that that. Administration, during. its 
whole term of. four years, expended but little more than 
the sum asked for during the first year of this Administration. 
Is thisthe retrenchment and reform promised to the people? — 
I know it will be said, in reply to this statement, and said 
with truth, that much of the money due the States under the 
fourth instalment is deposited in State banks having suspended 
specie payment, and cannot, therefore, be: made available to 
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‘ask ‘any’ other paymaster than ‘the -banks of my. own. Statei 


ean excess would: not be able. to pass this excess to a sister 


“would be less able: to pay the whole; and if the whole were 


“large, ani-witkenable the Administration, in a year or twa, at 


G 


» Executive L 


; wand more Executivo officers armed with the 


rargument against thissbill. ‘Lhe whole amount may be made: 


pal amount equal tothe: distributive shares of those States. 


have been convoked, we should but augment their sulferings, 


oy Min Rs argued at. length in a of allowing the fourth 


immediate relicf of the Government. Why (said Mer. R.) are 


‘of Custum-house bonds postponed for collection till the next 


pact of the money distributed. among the States. 


_ ways stood aloof, because she believed many. of 
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this Government. ; But this, to my mind, constitutes a strong: 


Vailable to the States.. No State in.the Union could refuse to 
ake the notes:of its own banks in payment ef its distributive 
share of: the. fourth instalment... For myself, E would scorn to. 


Whon. the banks of a State held more upon deposite than thé 
distributive share of that States, those banks could pay. that 
excess. to other States, whose. banks did not hold upon deposite 
n 
this way, the operation might be:made ‘favorable to the banks, ; 
the States, and the people. “Ib may be said that the banks haviag 


State. How, thon, det me ask, would they be able to pay Lire 
Wavie-anouat-to ibis Government, demanded, as it woul: Lo, 
in specie, if you pass this bi? If unable to pay a part, they 


de nindad: of the banks, ‘What would be its efike upon the 
pople? “A sudden, cuntractiun -by the baaks. would be the 
inavituble consequence. They, would be compelled to call in 
their debts; and, instead of relieving the people, for which we 


andaid in their bankruptcy and ruin, 


instalment tobe paid to the States h 


the deposite banks, and 
of autho! 


ing the temporary issuc-of ‘Treasury. notes for 


we-called on to adopt any measure of Yolief at this time? ` It is 
because you are compelled to postpone the collection of custom- 
house bonds ti anothor year, and because. the channels of 
revenue fiom the public domain have becn blocked up by 
your specie circu Af vo more mad experiment be per- 
formed upon our currency, we may expect botter times; worse 
they cannot be. Commerce will again revive, and, the apevie 
circular repeted, the revenue from the public laads. will again 
sweil your Trowury, To this may be added a large amount 


year, © Toe revenue, therefore, for the next year, must be 


furthest, to pay ol these Treasury notes without recalling any 
AU that is, 
wanting is the practice of more economy in our. expenditures, 
and E trust we are prepared to do in Let us not preach eco- 
nomy to the. people; while we practice prodigality towards the 
Government. ; 
“Aad now, Mr. Chairman, 1 have a word or two to address to 
my Southern friends on this subject. You and I come froma 
qnarter of the Union who have falways reecived a stepson’s 
portion of the favors of this Government. In the scrainble, 
heretofore carried on for the public money, the South has ak 
the expendi 
tues unauthorized by. the Constitution : Under the deposite 
liw, howaver, we are entitled w our proportionablo share of the 
sirplus fovenus,.and,dorona, Lan determined dohad antait 
CEREK it is us, purports to be a posipouemuat of the fourth 
jostalmunt; but the gentleman from Maino, (Me. Sith) wiih 
his accustomed frankness, telki you itis fiends intent itto be a 
Fopeal, Pass that bil, and the fourth insiilwent is gone from 
you, and you will vever récover it, ‘Che public Treasury may 
again become fall lo overflowing, but no pari of it will ever he 
“applicd to renar to Une Suates this equitable apportionment, — tt 
will bo squandered. as it has heretofore beon sqiranderod, in wr 
eydal, extravagant, and manuthorized wnditures, up 
‘splendid edifices, new Jortiücations uncalled tar by the public 
‘service; tight-honses, creeks, harbors, and @&plociag expedi- 
upas What, sir, has been the history. of Chis Government for 
the last fur or five years, bat one of the most wantor prodi- 
gality? Tho triemly of the Administration ave responsible to the 
country for these extravagant and unauthorized uses of the 
public money. They have a decided majority inv both branches 
of Congress, and were, Coereforg, able atali dines ty cheek t 
extravagance, Look atthe expedition which they are now tit- 
ting oul at great expense tor the purposes of exploration and 
‘scientific research, At atime when the Government is said to 
“be bankrupt, and wo are cided upon to eroate a nacional debt to 
movtits wants, atid while every breese whieh has blown for the 
last four months from: the North and the South has brought 
complaints of unexampied distress among the people, this Ad- 
ministration bas been spending milli w the purpeses of re- 
ao'rch and discovery! The geneman from Ma luselta, 
Me Auns) when at the head of the Government, in his great 
goal for science and internal improvement, in bis annual mes- 
sage Lo Congress, says: 

“In inviting the attention of Congr 
nal improvement upon a view ti 
Lo recommend the equipme 
eine the globe for purpo 
We bavo o Finore t 
which our may be more beneficially app! 

What the gentleman from Massachusetts consilered two cx- 
tavagail lor his purposes, this Acinioistration ise i 
tothe very letier. Let us reform these abuses, reduce our 
penditures, and bring back the Guvernment to ts ancient ro- 
pablican simplicity.” Titis is the relier which the people have 
aright to expect at our hands, 

Thrave bat one word inore, aud tam done. Frequent atin- 
sion has boen mado in the course of this debate to the financial 
system recommended for our adoption in the Message of the 
President. Ie admits that ‘the experhncat performed by his 
iusivieus cessor, OF making the Slate banks the fiscal f 
agents of overument, has sigualy failed. The Gilure has 
brought d er upon the county, amt we are now invited to 
another experiment upon the liberties of the people, by 
establishing a Government bank; for this Sub-Treasury sys 
temis nothing mure nor Jess than a Government bank, for 
the exclusive t of the: Government and its officers, 
lt may furnish them witha sound metallic currency, but it 
will inevitably leave for ihe people nothing but the ka- 
ser currency, commonly called “rag money.” -1r willadd tw the 

artment sul ta orons and alarming pow- 
erg, and plage atthe will andi ot the President a thou. 
whole revenue of 
the country! Six, J trust we are to have no such experiments. 
The people of ihis country are sick e unto death, both of 
experiments and experimenters. Laceraied and bleeding at 
every pore, they tremble at the thought of being again placed 
under an exhausted receiver, to be operated upon by political 
quacks. Afflicted as they are, and afflicted as they have heen 
by those in power, they yet prefer to 

“Bear those Ws they have 
Than to fly to uthers that thoy know not of! 


to the subject of iuter- 

s enlarged, ix not my design 

dition for cireammnavi- 

warch and inquiry. 

home, and to 
” 
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SPEECH OF MR. SIBLEY, 
0 < Or- New York, 


In the House 
‘The bill to. postpone the fow |; 
the States being under consideration, -~ . 
Mr. SIBLEY of New York, said! Mr. Chairman: If, on. pre- 

} senting myself to the committee upon the present occasion, I 

-should say that they who sent me here were directly and deep- 

ly interested. in the question now under’ consideration, I should 
bat. put forth acommon yet a. sufficient apology for detaining 
the committee by such remarks: I should offer. If to this { 
adil the expression of my decep ‘conviction, that the decision of 
this question involves the faith and honor of the Federal Go. 
“vernment, fof good dr for evil, I shall perhaps have said 
enough to. justify the most humble member of this body in 
contributing to the prolongation ofa debate which has already 
occupied the committee so many days. 

Iu what he had tosay upon: this question, he would confine 
himself, Mr. Sizcey remarked, as strictly as possible, to the 
subject immediately before the committee. = Tt was his inten- 
tioa to avoid allagitation of the exciting political topics which 
characterize the party divisions of the day, and which, suitable 
as they may be for’ discussion elsewhere, do not come pro- 
perly within the range of the question row before the com- 
mittee. : . 

And he remarked that he had yet another conciliatory assur- 
ance to make in the commencement of his remarks. Jt was 
not his intention to invite the committee tò thread again. that 
worse than Cretan labyrinth, as it seemed to be viewed by 
soine minds, the ‘Treasury report. After so many honorable 
gentiemén had tried every. possible process of distillation by 
which they might have hoped to extract the true spirit of that 
document, Mr. Sis.ey said he certainly could not Pretend to an 
acquaintance with any financial alchemy, by which tts sug. 
pended meaning could be precipitated. So far from this was 
the fact, he found himself constrained to make a confession, 
which might, perhaps, seem a humiliating ono, that he was 
among that large and unfortunate class, composed alike of the 


baen free to avow their inability to understand that report. 
True was il that he had tasked the best powers of bis mind, and 
applied much patient and anxious study to the document, and 
yet, Hke most other gentlemen on that fluor, he remained in 
viului and perplexing doubt whether he accurately compre» 
vended the meaning of ils author, or understood the actual con: 
dition ofthe public Treasury, For himself, he would uot say— 
it did not become him to say-—that this was the fault of the Se- 
cretary. This he could hardly do, after the high and unqualifi- 
ed eulugium pronounced upon that funcconary by the honorable 
meinber from New Hampshire (Mr. Atherton.) That gentle- 
man, in his speechuf yesterday, had exhibited the honorable 
Secretly Of the Sreasury, before. bh: 


very focus of all learning, forensic, Judicial, and political. Tiav- 
ing thus concentrated all oriental light, and then removed it 
from ita candlestick in the east to this Capitol Mr. S. not was 
surprise to hear’ that nothing yemained behind save those 
ignes Jului whichthe honorable gentleman assured us had re- 
cently beguiled the good people of that benighted region from 
the “irus democratic course.” 

In view of all this, Mr Sibley said he had not left him the 
poor consolation of being able to atuibute the obscurities in 
which his own mind had been involved by the report, to any 
want of illimination at its source.” Ife would not say that no 
light shone through the pages of that document, but he must 
be permitted to remark thas, if such light there was, “the dark- 
Ness comprebendeth it not? 

Mr. $. went on tosay, that much iodnstrions ability had been 
displayed. by gentlemen who had preceded him in attempts to 
Ulusteate a document which ought to be so plain that “he who 
runs may read)? The. gratitude of the committee was cer- 
tainly due--his own was cheerfully tendéred—to those distin: 
guished members, for their eflorts to disentangle the committee 
from the perplexities thrown sreund ther; aud yet, sit, Che re- 


wel, 

ifthe Federal Government 

ie sl CRUTH 

been chietly confined to its means and ¢ nience Gente- 

men secmed to have overlook the important fact that there 

wore other parties not represented lere, who have a deep stake 
in this matter--the sovereign States of this Union. 

Sir, (continued Mr. $.) what questions naturally arise in the 
tind of every honorable and ingenuous man, who is called to 
act upon the rights and interests of others? ‘Phe first great 
question alwaysis, or always should be, what are the relative 
obligations and duties of the respective parties, anil how will 
the proposed meast omport with good faith and farw dealing? 
Duties and responsibilities being ascertained, means and conve- 
nience are made to coaform iothem. But, instead of adopting 
tbis rule of conduet, are we not seting ourselves to the task of 
proving thatit is not convenient to do what is:required of us, 
and thus naturally and imperceptibly gliding into the conviction 
that we are not bound to do in? ~ Sia: and nations are theoreti: 
cally supposed to be exemplars of the highest systems of moral 
Justice. And d it become them, in their intercourse with 
cach other, to adopt a lower standard of action than that main- 
tained by individuals in carrying on the general business of 
life? 

Mc. S. insisted that the first and great question for the House 
to decile, as a co-ordinate branch of the Federal Government, 
was this: What are the obligations resting upon Congress, in 
tho relation which. it holds to the several States, for the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment, under the deposite act of 18362 
Has our past action raised just and reasonable expectations on 
the part of the States that this money would be paid; and have 
those expectations led to important arrangements by the States, 
deeply and seriously affecting the inierests of the people? If 
so, then have obligations and duties been imposed Upon us 
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which could not be disregarded without violating the. faith of 
the Federal Government, and fixing a stain upon the ‘national 
honor.: ‘That our position jn this matter might be clearly seen, 
it would only be necessary tò recur to the law of Congress for 
„regulating the deposites of the public money, passed on the 23d 
of June, 1836, andto the. action of the séVveral States. conse. 
_quent.upon that law. By the [3th section of that statute, Con- 
„gress declared that all the:money which should be in the Troa- 
sury of the United States on. rhe ist-of January, 1837, (reserving 
the sum of $5,000,000,) should bè “deposited with such’ of the 
States (inproportion to. their representation) as. would agree to 
receive the dame, and pledge its faith for. the safe keeping and 
repayment of the money, in instalments not exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars permonth, upon thirty. days’ previous notice. 


The sum being in the Treasury on that. day! was dirceted and 
required by the law to be. so. deposited, in fonr equal instal- 
ments, on the first days.of ‘January, April, July, and October, 
1837. ` 


“Fhe. balance in the Treasury on that day, which wassubject 
the several States, has, on the princi- 
s construed by the Attorney General, and ex- 
report, beea ascertained io be 


ing thirt 

terokeath instalment. i a 
What was the response of New 
Did she say that she would reccive, 
fractronal part of the 
fourths? No, sir! (said Mr. S.) She accepted your 
and your whole proposition, in all its parts and Proportions, 
You tendered her an entire contract, the essence of which were, 
the amount to be deposited, the times of deposile, and the terms 
and conditions ofre-payment. She closed with you upon that ’ 
contract, in all its length and breadth, and has never assented to 
change or modification. In January, 87, the Senate and As- 
sembly of that State, representing ite soverelenty, “struck 
hands” with this the Federal Government, and phlighied, in eo. 
lemn form, its faith, and the honor of its people, for the perfor- 
mance of those terms, which, bein accepted, drew after them 
reciprocal obligations of faith and Suy on your part. . Did New 
York place reliance upon that faith? Judge of ber confidence 
by her conduct. Mindful of your interests, and her own obliga- 
tions, she made prompt provision by law for the safe investment 
of every dollar of the money you had so proffered for hex accept- 
ance, s; g 

In full reliance on your Sdelity to engagements, she appor- 
tioned the entire sum among her people, and sent out her loan 
officers into the several counties to pay over the amount actu- 
ally received, and to issue authorized and official certificates for 
the payment of the balance. These oflicers have performed 
their duty. They have lent the whole five millions, and for the 
security of its re-payment have taken bonds and mortgages, 
And while we are here debating whether this last instalment 
(amounting to nearly a million and a half of dollars, appropri- 
ated to. the State of New York by the act of, 1836, and actually 
in the Treasuiy of the United Stares last January, be now any 
wherein existence, the mortyages of the landholders of that 
great State are duly executed and reco : 
“safe-keepiny and employn. ot thi 
cording tothe terms and co ons of your e $ 

There exi then, (continued Mr. 5) : ct, compact, OF 
agrcement-—call it what you will--deiiberately formed between 
independent sovereignties, under all the sanctions and solemni- 
ties used und approved by the high contracting. parties, each ef 
which has entered upon the execution of the contract, and as- 
sumed all the liabilitics contemplated by ìt.. Iiis now proposed 
by one party to this agreement without the consent of the other, 
to set at nought some of its essential provisions. This, .it is 
urged, may he lawfully done, because our gasements are not 
upheld by a valid consideration; and the genius of the.old com- 
mon law is invoked and thrust between this Government and its 
just accountabilities. Sir it will be time chough for the Fede- 
ral Government to seek refuge behind the narrow and technical 
rules of the cominon law when she acknowledges. its jurisdic- 
tion over her, and consents to become a party litigant before 
our judicial tribunals, aml yiclds obedience to their mandates. 
But while she stands aloof from all. these, a law unto herselfand 
a fountain of law uoto.others, it does not become her to entrench 
herself behind ihe. defences of a system to which she doos nut 
ackiiowledge subjection, : 

But the duty enforced-upon the oppenents of the bul now be- 
fem the committee, the duty, namely, of arguing the question in- 
volved in this debate, as ifin a court of common law, must, Mr. 
5. presumed, be performed, whether humiliating or not. This 
difficulty of a wani of consideration had becn thrown as a stum- 
bling-block in the patliof the committee, and it ‘should be his 
purpose to remove it if possible. That there may not beany 
misapprehension about the import of terms, it might be proper 
“in the get place. to inquire what is meant by “wand of conside- 
ration®’,. What is that essential element. ofa contract, the pre- 
“sence of Which. is necessary to give it vitality? It is presumed 
that the word is not used by gentlemen supporting the bill in its 
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broader and more general signification, as the inducement or 

motive of hxman action, but in its strict: technical sense; ag the 

: pecuniary advantage requisite to the legal validity of a contract, 
as contradistinguished from a nude pact. To ilfustrate- the 
meaning of the term, in this application of it; Mr. S. would not 
quote himself, but would resort to the unequivocal and autho- 
titative language of the highest judicial tribunal. 

{Here Mr. S; read authorities, showing that, if the perfor- 
mance of an agreement between two parties might involve ha- 
zard, service, or expenditure, to one party, and pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the other, such agreement contained a valid legal 
consideration; theslightest degree of pecuniary advantage be- 
ing sufficient to create such consideration. J i 

Mr. S. then proceeded. Applying these plain ‘principles to 
the arrangement which was entered into ‘between the General 
Government and the States, can any one fail to perceive that it 
contained all the attributes of a strictly legal and technical con- 
tract? What were the facts? The Federa! Government found 

' itself the owner ofan immense surplus, scattered among innu- 
merable local banks, of limited capitals, and some perhaps of 
doubtful responsibility. These corporations, prompted by the 
semi-authoritative encouragement of the late Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and stimulated by the desire of gain, were flooding 
the country with issues, and bloating it with a seeming pros- 
perity. In this state of things it was deemed wise and pru- 
dent (and sort undoubtedly was) to withdraw our immense 
revenues from these questionable depositories, and place them 
where they would be safely and securely kept and returned 
when wanted, upon the prescribed terms.. Sir, did not this 
condition of things present the strongest possible inducements 
for thenew arrangement? Is not the safe-keeping and prompt 
return of your immense treasures a direct pecuniary advan- 
tage to this Government? Let the groans which have issucd 
from the “white house” and from the head of your financial de- 
‘partment—let the bills which burden your table, and the scenes 
in which we are now now engaged answer the question. Sir, 
had your revenues been deposited as they were collected with 
the States, instead of being poured into the laps of your “pets,” 
to be by them distributed in largesses to their peis, we should 
have been spared this black list of millions upon millions of 
“unavailable funds,” a list, itmay be remarked, which would 
have been vastly augmented but for that very law. which we 
now hear stigmatized asa nude pact. x : 

_ Such were some of the pecuniary advantages which, accord- 
ing to Mr, S. the Government had derived from her participa- 
tion, in this contract. But, continued he, turn to the States: 
take New York, for example. Did she not encounter pecuniar 
“hazards” when she assumed the responsibility of the safe 
keeping and repayment” of upwards of five millions of your 
money? Are you quite sure that she will sustain no loss when 
the time comes for gathering iu and paying back this immense 
sum? Did not New York perform a valuable “service” to this 
Government when she took upon herself the duty of safely 
investing so large a share of your surplus revenue? And has 
she not already made large “expenditures” in performing this 
service—-in legislation, the payment of officers, investigatin 
titles, recording securities, and in various other forms which 
cannot be estimated? -I would not be surprised, sir, were the 
aggregate expense to the Government and people of my State, 
consequent upon the execution of their part of this contract, to 
amount to $200,000, And. it should be observed that-no-addi- 
tional charges. of this nature would be required upon the pay- 
ment of the money now proposed to be withheid, the invest- 
anent of it having always been made, so that, so. far as New 
York is goncerned, beneficial uses could alone flow frem the 
payment of the ingtalment now due. ; ` 

Mr. S. had dwelt at such Jength upon this dry subject, with 
the hope (a presumptuous one, he feared) of disembarrassing 
the subseqaent debates upon the bill of a needless difficulty 
which had hitherto greatly encumbered and retarded their pro- 

ross, 

He (Mr. S.) would task the patience of the committee while 
he attempted to controvertit sowe other positions assumed by 
the friends of the bill, which seemed to him equally untenable 
with that already considered. 

Li is insisted by gentlemen (said Mr. 8.) whedo not seem quite 
prepared to regard the engagement of this Government as an 
absolute nullity, that the bill only proposes to etfect in one ~ 
way what, by the express terms of the contract, might be done 
in another. “L? say these gentlemen, “ we can gyithdraw 
the money actually deposited with the States, why may we 
not withhold that which remains in our hands? It cannot 
make any difference with the States, and they can have no 
objection.” If he (Mr. 8.) had succeeded in proving the bind- 
ing force of the contract, then even strict constructionists must 
see that they had no more power,to alter or modify, than re- 
voke or rescind, an entire contract, without the consent of all 
the parties in interest. Was the sovereiguty. of the State of 
New York represented on this floor, and consenting. to this 
course, no objection would then exist to the proposed new 
arrangement, But no right appertains to the representatives 
of portions of that State, in this House, to negotiate for a new 
bargain. They did not come here clothed with that power. 
lt belongs to the Legislature of the State of New York, ia 
Senate and Assembly convened, to whom alone it is delegated. 

But the proposed change is not by any means immaterial to 
the People ofthat State. True, Congress may recall the money 
depositsd, but how? Look at your statute! Thirty thousand 
dollars is the utmost that can be withdrawn in thirty days. If 
the bill on the table becomes a law, upwards of $1,300,000 are 
withheld. Now, pay over that sum, then withdraw all the law 
permits, and, by the interest on the balance, a calculation might 
be made of the immateriality of this measure to his consti- 
tuents. Besides, what security have they thatas soon as you 
have determined to withhold what is due to them, the pressing 
necessities of this Government may not impose upon it the 
nainful duty of recalling a portion of the deposites? Mr. 8. 
Jad no confidence—he could not have any confidence—that an 
Administration, whose appetite for money. had not been gorged 

upon forty millions a year, would stay its hand until it had 
elutched every dollar within its reach. _ AA 

He called the attention of the committee to the condition of 
the country—to the fact that contracts had been made between 
the States and their people; between citizen and citizen; that 
public works had been undertaken, laborers employed, sys- 
tems of improvement and education undertaken or expanded, 
and the manifold affairs of men atranged upon the basis of the 
deposite law. Was it wise or just? Was it not cruel aad 
perfidious to throw derangemeut, disappointment, and confu- 
sion, into all those relations of society? ‘The eountry was stag- 
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-gering under revulsions. Ought it to be stricken again, without 
allowing it ime to rally and stand erect? 

It had been said that none of these disappointments, or de- 
rangements, could reach the people of: New York, because 
their expectations were to- be met from their own treasury. 

Sit was true that the financial head. of that Government had 
resolved, during the receasof the Legislature—as if the passage 
of this bill had been predetermined—to ‘put forth its resources 
in such an emergency. But, what funds docs that officer pro- 


“pose to substitute for the. money which the Federal Govern- 


ment had engaged to-deposite in his hands? The revenues of 
the Erie aid Champlain canals, of course. These are the 
ready resort in all cases when money is wanted for any pur: 
pose. Those funds ought to be dedicated, he could almost say 
consecrated, to the perfection ofthat system ofinternal im prove- 
ment, devised for New York by her immortal statesman, and 
prosecuted by the energies of her people, until it had placed 
that State upon the proud eminence she holds among her sis- 
ters of the Republic. Ina certain contingency, not unlikely to 
happen, these funds might be required to complete the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal; a work already begun, and in the rapid 
completion of which western New York, particularly, had a 
deep interest. The sooner that work was done the sooner 
would the prices of transportation upon it be reduced; and as 
the cost of transportation was chiefly borne by the producer, 
every farmer throughout the extended region which sends its 
productions to the seaboard, upon that great channel of trade, 
bad a direct interest in the question here pending. 

The friends of the New York canals would never have con- 
sented, upon the direct proposition, to the distribution of near- 
ly a million and a halfofher canal funds, amongst all the towns 
in that State; and they cannot, consistently, vote for a bill which 
must, if it becomes a law, produce the same result. 

That money, if itshall be required for the purposes of the 
canals, can only be recalled by a vote of the Representatives 
from all parts of the State. When that question arises, antago- 
nist Interests may come along with it, and the restoration of 
the money, so scattered throughout the State, might encounter 
serious, ifnot successful, resistance. In the latter event, the de- 
ficiency could only be supplied by continuing, or increasing, 
the high tolls of the Erie { 

Mr. S. represented a distric: almost exclusively agricultural, 
bordering upon the Erie canal; and it was his forecast of the 
possible consequences of this measure upon interests confided, 
in some degree, to his care, that had overcome an almost invin- 
cible reluctance to throw himself upon the indulgence of the 
committee. 

He would not grope ia the thick darkness of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to find out by it whether he had 
the funds to py the fourth instalment. These fuuds were in 
the Treasury or the first day of January last, for we had his 
official statement ofthe fact. Being in the Treasury, they were 
solemnly set apart and appropriated to the States by Congress, 
and it could not be adinitted thet they had been applied to 
other uses without implying maiadministration in that Depart- 
ment. 

Bat, ifyeur engagements cannot be otherwise fulfilled, sup- 
pose you retrench sume of your enormous and useless expendi- 
tures, and cut down the extravagant salaries of somo of your 
officers? Such å course, whilst it preserved your honor untar- 
nished, would be one step, at least, towards that system. of “ re- 
trenchment and roform” go loudly vaunted by the late Admi- 
nistration, and would harmonize with those lessons of economy 
so gravely read tothe people by the Executive head of this. 
Duty and consisteucy unite in demanding that this Govern- 
ment should begin to give the s-nction of itsexample to its 
precepts. It had deait out quite enough paper currency of 
that sort; and it was high time that the promises were redeem- 
ed in the precious metais. 

Mr. 8. concluded by repeating his conviction that the bill 
could not pass without a violation of plighted faith, and that the 
Federal Govermubent was bound to falil its engagements to the 
Rates, not only by the stern rules of the comunon law, but by 
the higher precepts of moral equity and the immutable princi- 
ples of justice. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, 


Or MARYLAND, 
dn the House of Representatives, October 12, 1837.--The 
bill imposing additional duties, as depositaries in certain 
cases, on public officers, being under consideration. 


After Mr. Porg, of Kentucky, who had addressed the Chair, 
kad taken his seat, and liad yielded, being exhausted, to Mr. 
Wm. Cost Jounson, of Maryland, 

Mr. JOHNSON rose and addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, 1 return to the honorable member from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Pepe) my thanks for yielding the floor to me before 
he has completed his remarks. After having spoken for four 
hours, his physical energies have yielded before the rich abin- 
dance of his mind is exhausted on this interesting question. 
I feel (said Mr. J.) how perilous my situation is m attempting 
to follow the learned and distinguished member who has just 
taken his seat. At this late hour, too, when the committee 
have been so long in session, tam strongly apprehensive that 
I may not compensate them fs: any portion of their attention. 
F must, therefore, throw myseifupon their magnanimity, But 
before Lenter upon the subject under discussion, 1 feel it a duty 
which I owe to myself and to others, to give a passing notice to 
an observation which fell from the honorable member who 
last addressed the committee. 

The honorable member remarked, in the course of his ob- 
servations, in substance, that the friends of the Administration, 
or some of them, had said that the Opposition had, a few years 
ago, made charges against the Post Office Department, and, 
among others, his friend, the late Postmaster General; and that 
the Administration sacrificed some of tha members of that. 
Department (at least the chief clerk) to the avenging deity of 
the relentless Opposition. 1 do not fer one moment suppose 
(said Mr. J.) that the honorable gentleman purposed any per- 
sonal application of his remarks to any particular member əf 
the Opposition, but spoke of the Opposition as a party. But 
having been a member of the twenty-third Congress, when the 
administration of the Poat Office Department was made a sub- 
ject of special examination, and the report upon that examina- 
tion was submitted to this House, E felt it my duty to take an 
humble part in a debate 10 this hall in relation to the abuses 
committed in thet Department. Aad my name having been 
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thrown before the public in connection with that discussion, 
and with a collision with the late Postmaster General and his 
son; I feel warranted.in now alluding to it, from what has-been 
said, and in giving an explanation which cizGumstances.at the 
time rendered it impossible for me to do. - fog PS 

When a bill was under discussion in this Mouse giving, as I 
thought, increased patronage to that Department, I teok occa: 


-sion to oppose its passage, and to animailvert upon .the.corrup- 


tions which were proved to exist initi A spirit’ of intimida- 
tion then still lingered in this hall, and clearly manifested itself, 
T thought, on the night. of that discussion; for, during that ses- 
sion, a member had been waylaid on tho street and: attacked 
for words spoken in debate; and but shortly before, other mem- 
bers had been beset and assaulted. I saw, or thought Isaw, 
that there were members willing te-place themselves between 
the officers of Government and ihe members of this House, 
who wished to scrutinize their p F conduct. J wag soon 
lefi alone on one side in that excitt ion, and, fancy ing 
I saw its result in advance, took the d round, whep-dag- 
gers were spoken butnone used, that L was willing and ready 
to hold myselfresponsibte to any member of this Mouse, or to 
any officer of Government, who might imagive himself agricv- 
ed by my strictures. That was the position Iassumed—per- 
haps rashly—but still it was the position. The next morning, 
in this Capitol, and before I entered this hall, 1 received a laco- 
nic note from the Postmaster General, by a gentleman whom E 
had never seen before, but whose bearing convinced me that he 
wasa gentlernan, There wasno threat written in it, but, from 
its peculiar brevity, Lregarded it as a threat; so did two honora- 
ble gentlemen ofthis House to whom I submitted it.’ 1 felt itto 
be my duty to give ita very short answer Soon after, Trecciv- 
ed a challenge from the son of the Postmaster Genéval—a geci- 
tleman whom I have never seen in my life. Taccepted it, By 
the advice, I apprehend, ef others,it was withdrawn. Rumer 
reached my ear that I was to receive sorme two or three more, 
and was to be caned by I know not -how many. Under. such 
circumstances, 1 would neither explain, nor authorize any 
friend to explainin my name, as an honorabie friend in tus 
hall will well remember. ‘he system of interrogatories} dis 

like at best; but, according to my sense of propriety, 1 can ne- 
ver bring myself to answer them when they are blended with 
even the shadow of a threat. 

But now that the Jate Postmaster General is no more, and the 
restraining circumstances of the affair passed away, I embrace 
the opportunity which the remarks of the honorable meniber 
have afforded me, to say, in my place, that Lnever designed to 
charge the Postmaster General with peculation, though 1 was 
unwilling to except him froin the charge (of which £ had proof 
enough to convince my judgment) that it did exist at that tine 
in the Department. I deem itdaeto myself, due to those whom 
he has left behind him, his relations and friends—and the hono- 
rable member as one of those fricnds--tv say, that Thad no 
proof that he was corrupt, ner do T believe that he was a cor- 
rupt man, in the moras or legal sense of the term. The most 
that] meant wo say was, hat when cerruptivon was proved to 
exist in a department, the censure should fa with the heavie:t 
force upon the head of that department, if he did not suspend 
the guilty subordinate. 

But T dismiss this subject, now and finally, and will attempt 
to approach that immediately under debate. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr, J.) when Sir Waller Scott was asked 
why it was that he bad not weitten the Life of the Emperor 
Napoleon in one instead of three volumes, he answered, because 
he had not time! Andaf i should tresspass upon the: kind in- 
dulgence of the committee a little longer ihan it may think juti- 
cious, I bes tho committee to receive in advance, as my apolo- 
gy, that I have not had time to investigate, inall its bearings, the 
Important subject before us, and to arrange my reflections in 
perspicuous brevity, which is the best proof 1 know of a fami- 
liar knowledge ofa subject. 

Day and night have we been occupied in this hall, for weeks 
past, without hardly taking respite for sleep, in investi 
the important bills which have been ded upon ou 
tion; with not even time to eat with comfort, and with scarcely 
a spare hour to read the budgets daily placed on our dosks, or 
to spend in examining books’ of knowledge, or be occupied in 
quiet reflection. i 

The experienced debaters, and the learned members of this 
House, may easily surmount such obstacles; but the humble 
member who claims your indulgence feels them with the strong- 
est and almost overpowering force. Notwithstanding such cm. 
barrassing considerations, 1 am unwilling to givea silent vute 
on the bill hefore the committee, but willassign, as briefly ag I 
can. the reasons why J shall give a negative voice. č 

We have been assembled, Mr. Chairman, in extraordinary 
session, and have already acted on some extraordinary bills. 
But the most extraordinary ever presented to the consideration 
of this House, with an earnest and specious hope of being re- 
ceived with favor, is the DIM now undor debate, A bill of no 
less a nature, in my judgment, than one calculated, if passee, tu 
obliterate some of the brightest features in our Constitution; 10 
annul inits operation almost all the statutes which so carefully 
guard the mode ofreceiving and disbursing the public revenues: 
in one word, a bill to take trem the representatives. of the peo- 
ple all supervision and control ef the public moneys, and to 
piace in the Executive hand, which now has control over the 
Army and the Navy, the appointment of an almost illimitable 
number of public efficers, and hav command offihe militia when 
in the actual service of the United States—tu place in the same 
haud, to receive and to pay out, without scarcely a check or ro 
straint, all the public money o1 the nation. : 

The request from the Executive to be sessed of such deli- 
cate and enormous power greatly sarpr: me; to find the re- 
presentatives of sovereign States taniely acquiescing, com- 
pletely astonished me; to find it advocated on this floor by some 
ofthe representatives of the people, who, under the Constitn- 
tion, are the purse-crcating and the purse-holding power, has 
awakened into alarm every hidden’ apprehension of my mind. 

What proofs of. superior knowledge and superior usefiin 
has the Executive given, fo warrant a surrender of power to its 
discretion? Has it shown, from the prudent exercise of powers 
delegated to it by the Constitution ard the Jaws, that, to promote 
the interest of the nation, its powers should be amphGei and 
now authorities dologatéd? That, to promote the interest of the 
people, you must abandon your trust and your duty, and give 
almost unlimited discretion to the Executive will? That the 
Executive will better administer your dutics than the.conjoint 
wisdom ofthe Representatives of the people? Or does the Pre- 
sident even place his request upon the pretext that, by your 
surrendering into his hands all control over the money ot the 
people, it will give them relief in tacir, present distress, and 
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equalize the exchanges.and currency of the country? Even this 
-< plausible argument is not offered, but is distinctly repudiated in 
the Executive Message.. No argument. of this sort is offered; 
and yet you. are.asked to make the. surrender simply to gratify 
the Executive pleasure. . But, Mr. Chairman, T would not care 
how strong the reasons might be that could be assigned; if they 
were ten times as strong as any L could imagine, I never can be 
guilty of violating. by voting ‘for sucha measure, the whole 
“genius and spirit of the Consiitution—the essence of every re- 
publican Constitution in every representative Government. S0 
far from the Executive exhibiting superior sagacity and pru- 
denes in regulating the financial operations of the Government, 
it lias shown itself most cuioably inefficient to discharge the 
duties requires ke existing laws, and those. which it has 
assumed, in vic + oi voih law and usage. have not. even 
a shadow of doni my dnd, that all the embarrassments in 
our country, in th aud in business of every kind, are 
in achief degres chargeable to the Executive of tho last four 
cae. 
y To justify this alicgation, I am constrained to allude briefly 
to the past, but shall take.only a rapid glance at circumstances 
that have tranpired, as that ground has been’ most ably occu- 
pied by members who have preceded me in this debate. When, 
Mr, Chairman; did any country. present as great a degree of 
prosperity as this nation did at the time that General Jackson 
commenced his. unrelenting hostility to the late Bank of the 
United States? What country on carth possessed a better cur- 
* rency than this did at that time? : What country afforded such 
@ reduced rate of exchanges? Where was labor beiter re- 
warled? Where was industry better recompensed? - Search 
the inhabitable globe for a parallel,.and you will search in 
vain. Where was an institution better organized and conduct- 
ed, and its paper more readily received. la every part of the 
United States, if not in every part of the wold, by. pesple of 
every pursuit, from the centre to the remotest borders of tbe 
Union, than the paper of the Bank of the United States? it had 
realized more than had been predicted by its most ardent ad- 
> vocatos in 1816, It had. heen chiefly insutumentat in eflecting 
and maintaining, for nearly iwenty years, what I regard to be 
the great desideratum, in a country where agriculture, planting, 
manufactures, and. commerce ‘lean upon and support each 
other—a convertible papor currency—bank paper converted 
at the will of the holder into goid and silver, Such was the 
state of the currency four years ago. Bank paper was not only 
convertible into silver at the counter of the bank that issued it, 
but was convertible every where in the interior at the counters 
of retail merchants, who were always glad to exchange their 
silver for bank notes, which better suited their purposes for 
transmission. Peace and plenty gladdened the whole land; 
content and cheerfulness were found in the most humble cot- 
lage as well as in the more costly edifice; a prospect of univer- 
sat prosperity was then presented, on which the mind loved to 
dwell, Twill not: expatiate upon. it, but content myself with a 
ample narration. 
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- Yalleled popularity, had forced, by his system of proscription, 
anost ofthe oficers of the Government to beco ne political par- 
tisans. ‘Lo be an active partisan, io gain proverment, was a 
sine qua non withhim. — Che political arinuy w sputon, and 
cach saw written-on it, “This isthe rowdio Byzarcinmn.? The 
president ofa northern branch of the United Stares Bauk had 

ilepioasai some active partisan, and the mother bink refused 


to dismiss tho honest and independent heal of the branch; that 
partisan infused the vonom of his feelings into the bosom of 
Genoral Jackson. “Theeatafier threat was made, iv the Pro 
sident’s messages, against the United States Bank. A better 
currency was promised the peopie, if they would unite with 
the Executive in destroying that instuintion, "Phat promise had 
à charm in it, as all persons are anxious to better their condi- 
tion; and all believe, however preposterous, that their condi- 
vion ean beimproveds Bat still an. honest. and upright Coa: 
tess refused to lend itself to the malignant. purposes of the 
pxecutive, or to gratify. his-splenetic will.: Congress-was: in 
favor of renowiug the charter ofthe bank. The Executive veto 
nullified the will of the representatives Of tho States and the 
people. Congress refused to gratify the will of the Executive 
in ordering the Government deposites to be removed from the 
Bank of the United States, where the Jaw had placed them; but 
ho, with ruthless band, seized upon the publie treasure, as 
Cæsar had done before him, and parceled out the money of the 
people among a host of State institutions, which he now testifies 
are the most unprincipled and profligate in the annals of 
bistory. 

‘Those institutions were urged by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to discount most liberally upon the deposites of the Go- 
vernmant; and, asskives always most readily obey the first or- 
ders of a new master, they not only discounted paper offered to 
them, but in many cases invited customers. Congress altered 
the standard of gold, and reduced its value. (Lrejoice that I 
had the henor to vote against that bill.) Buropeans sent their 

‘old here to be coined, and then ordered it home again. The 

sapolitan and French indeumities were adjusted, and imported 
in.gold. This was hailed as the millennium.of the golden age, 
and General Jackson was: told by his flatterers, and believed it, 
that he had ‘at last discovered the Philogopher’s Stone. Jaun- 
diced-eyed and near-sighted politicians, whose minds cannot re- 
alizo causes and effects, or discriminate fictitious from true and 
abiding causes, thought that they had really worked a specie 
miracie; and the General himself read his valedictory, “till 
harping” on the menster bank, and congratulating himself and 
the country on the experinient which he had triedin hishuinble 
efforts to improve, ashe said he had, the currency of ourcoun- 
tey. But Iam fast in my chronology: there is one other re- 
markable event which I wish to alludeto. Before General 
Jackson retired irom office,a distinguished Senator, who had 
aided much in building wp the golden image which he wished 
ail to fall down and worship, made a political prediction, that if 
the people of the West would co-operate with him in destroy- 
„iag the Bank of the United States, they would see, in vioiation 
ofall the laws which govern fluids or solids, gold flow up the 
Migsissippi. They believed, and lookedwith anxious hope, 
but looked in vain. He conceived the expedient whilst Con- 
gress was in session, but revealed it, perhaps, to few, lingered 
until Congress had adjourned, and then, “solitary: and alone,” 
he thought. he would set the golden stream in motion. Con- 
gress ordered the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the notes 
of specie-paying banks, and gold or silver, in paymin! of public 
dues, The alchemical operation {was to be effected by a disre- 
gard of the law; and the Secretary of the Treasury was ordered 
to issue his famous proclamation, demanding nothing but gold 
or silver for public lands, The prediction was realized: gold 


and silver fowed up the valley and over. the mountains, but 
flowed ın steamboats and stages; flowed to the land offices and to 
the banks of deposite, but never into the pockets of the working 
people of the West. negra 
This last act broke the glittering dream, and the veil of Mo- 
khanna feli to the ground. Convertible paper and gold were no 
long-r synonymous. Government, which should have been 
the last, was the first to make the distinction. Gold and silver 
were.ot once more valuable—for the article most in demand in 
this country jsland; and the Government is the largest (be- 
cause itis the greatest proprietor) and cheapest seller, and can 
control the market value. Thousands daily purchase public’ 
land, and of course thousands were forced to proeure specie. 
It soon became an article:of merchandise, to be bought in the 
market, rather than a medium of exchange. The banks found 
their paper returned upon them, and their specie almost ex- 
“hausted, and wisely suspended specie payments; and the depo- 
site banks were the very first to set the example. Confidence 
became iinpsived ; the banks had been pressed by those who 
held their notes, and they, in turn, called on their debtors, and 
the debtors of the banks called on all -who owed them; thus 
the pressure pressed the whole round of the.circle of trade and 
business. Panic, dismay, confusion, and bankruptcy, followed 
in quick and fata] succession. The Government eculd not es. 
cape the Consequences of its measures, and suspended specie 
payments. A 
The last Congress, foresecing the evil consequences of the 
specie circular of the Treasury Department, passed a bill re- 
scinding that order. General Jackson treated it with contempt, 
placed i:in his pocket, and retired to the Hermitage, denounc- 
ing the insolence of Congress in sending a bill to him which 
questioned the wisdom of any measure which he had ordered. 
Mr. Van Buren, who succeeded to the Presidency, was urged 
most eamestly to rescind that circular, but he refused. When 
he saw, as he ought to have seen, its evil tendency, he should 
have yiehled to the counsel of honest and practical men, Iwill 
here say that, whilst 1 believe that the evils of that measure 
might have been in some degree softened if Mr. Van Buren had 
rescinded the order after the 4th of March, I do not think that it 
would have prevented a suspension of specie payments. It 
would have changed the direction of that suspension; much of 
the silver would have been drawn from the West to the Atlantic 
and to the Southern cities, and would have, in sonie degree, re- 
leved them; butthat would have forced a suspension of specie 
payments hy the Western and Southwestern banks, which 
would have been quickly followed by the banksof the commer- 
cial and large cities. When silver is at a premium, it is impos- 
sible, in the uature of things, for the paper o! any bank to re- 
main long in circulation, or for any bank to throw out its paper 
to any useful extent to the people, an t redeem it with, the pre- 
cious metals. 
From this train of measures and circumstances T trace the 
causes of the suspension of specie payments by all the banks, 
E the greal, coulusion and embarrassment in business of every 
kind, t 


confusion which has overwhelmed both the people and the 
Government. From lh measures you can trace conse- 
quences with the same u ing,accuracy as the human eye can 
mark the path of the desolating whirlwind. 

Amid this disastrous the President issued his procla- 
nruion convening Congress, which he had positively refused to 
doa few weeks before.” Weassenrbled, some of us with hope, 
some with apprehension, though all equally anxious to know 
what measures would be recommended, and what position the 
Exccutive would assume. Some thought that the President 
would recommend the Sub-Treasury system; others, a retrial 


of the State banks; whilst others hoped (at least I did} that he 
would throw himself apon the adviceof Congress. This was 
really my belief, as well as my hope. His appointment of 
My. Poinsett at the head of the War Department had inspired 
me. with some hope of better things. No man, save one, who 
had been born ‘either south or west of Pennsylvania, held a 
place in the Cabinet. And the appointment of a second, and 
one so highly worthy and eminently qualified, was, T thought, 
the harbinger of soive salutary changes. So first-rate men are 
in office, | care not from what quarter they are taken, or where 
may be their birth-place. But} do maintain that every pro- 
minent place should be filled hy high-minded and efficient 
gentlemen, who understand their duties, and are prompt to dis- 
chargel them. T came here with no pledged hostility to his 
Administration, and, personally, L had a very high regard for 
the President. My situation here is peculiar. I have been 
elected by the aid of both parties. IfI were to consult the feel- 
ings of a majority of the persons who voted for me, rather than 
the opinions of a majorily of the voters of the district, I would 
pause in my course. But when intrusted with a public duty, 
Ido not feel at liberty to be governed by feclings of personal 
predilection or antipathy. 1 feel bound to take a more expan- 


sive view of the whole district and the nation. 
When we assembled here, speculation was at once hushed by 
the receipt of the President’s Message; und I must confess T 


to vioiate private property in the District of Columbia, your 
Jurisdiction will end, and that of Maryland will begin, over all 
that part of the ten miles square north of the southern baak of 


the Potomac river, Imay go farther: that moment that this 
House shall contain a majority of members who will be so 
reckless as to vote for the abolition of slavery in the District of 


he distresses aad Hankrupteiss.which-eccurredyend-the} 


H: of Reps. 
Columbia, the annunciation of that majority. by the Chair will 
be the sounding of the death-knell of the Union. -` 

` Before Mr: Van Buren is six months in office, before a single 
bill or resolution has been sent to, him for his signature, he has 

“voluntarily, gratuitously, stepped out of the line of his duty, to 

inform Congress that upon at least two measures he.will use his 
veto. I havea hostility to the veto power, and can never be re- 
conciled to its use. The framers of ous Constitution placed itin 
the hands of the Executive. under the fallacious belief thatit was 
the weakest of the co-ordinate branches of Government, Sir, 
the framers. of the Constitution and.the authors. of” the 
Federalist were mistaken.. ‘The Executive is more powerful 
than all the. other branches put together. Ail power is fast 
consolidating in the Executive hands; and the Executive history 
for the last four years is scflicient tojustify the remark, without 
any further proof, They thouglt it harmless, because they 
found it obsolete in England, though existing in the English Con- 
stitution, : g 

The Government ofthe United States is the Jastin the world 
which should tolerate the veto power. There may be some 
plausibility for itin the State Constitutions, which secure to the 
people the right to electboih branches of the Legislature; for 
there both branches may be moved, ina greater or less degree, 
by the same commotion or popular impulse. But even im the 
Constitution of my own State, where the Senate is not elected by 
the people, the Executive is denied the veto power; the Consti- 
tution says that the Governor shall sign the laws And it hag 
been judicially decided by our highest courts, that laws which 
have passed the General Assembly, or both Houses of the Le- 
gislature, are valid without the signature of the Governor; and 
that is almost the only feature in the Maryland Constitution, 
which, f think, could not be changed for the better; and in the 
Federal Government, also, every useful caution exists in fra- 
ming laws, without the existence of the oppressive yeto power 
in the Executive. In our Government, part vepresentative, 
part confederative, no law can be enacted without its first re> 
ceiving the sanction of the representatives of the. people; or, in 
other words, a majority of the people in their aggregate capa- 
city, without distinction of States, contro! inthis House. In the 
confederate branch, where the sovereign States are equal, a ma- 
jority of those States must give sanction to every bill. What. 
greater safeguard can there be to liberty than to require first 
the concurrence of a majority of the people, and then a majo- 
rity of the States, to every measure of public utility? Every re- 
straint beyond this is actual, real oppression. I regard the 
abuse of delegated power to he as obnoxious to censure as the 
usurpation of power; andan Executive places itself within the 
range of that censure, when it arrogantly uses, or presumptu- 
ously threatens, the veto. It is to awe free and fearless delibe- 
ration, by suspending the sword of Damocles over the heads of 
nervous politicians, In this hall or the other, ` 

Historians inform us that with all his vices, “Nero never at. 
tempted any thing against the jurisdiction of the Senate.” 

. Marcus Aurelius, though armed with the imperial tribuni- 
~~tian-(or-veto) prerogative, said, in alluding to the Senate, “It is 
more proper that I should submit to the opinion. of so many 
and such friends, than that so many and such friends should 
follow my wilt.” á 
_An able writer says, “It was by adding the tribunitian power 
CGntercedare veture) to the military, in their own persons, that 
the Roman Emperors consummated the ruin of the Republic.” 
‘It was by this mode,” says Tacitus, “that Augustus found 
means, without the nameof King or Dictator, to make himself 
superior to the legislative and executive powers of the Com. 
monwealth,” í 

H the Romans lost their liberty by the union of the military 
and the veto power in the same hands, how can it be preserved 
in this nation, when you unite in the same hands which have 
now the mililary and veto, the power of the purse, which you 
propose to do by the bill now on your -table?—a pewer which 
Augustus never possessed. | i 

But in these modern days, a President is called a Roman pa- 
triot, who freely uses this detested instrumentof tyranny; though 
Pliny boasts, in panegyrizing Trajan, “that the Emperor never 
allowed himself to annul or prevent the execution of the Se- 
nate’s decrees.” i 

I will not dwell longer on this subject than to say that, as it 
was by the use of the veto that Louis XVI} lost his head—so 
may “4 next American who shall use it lose his personal popu- 
wrily. 

Butdhe President has thought fit to read to Congress a Jec- 
ture upon constitutional law, and gravely tells ns that a Bank 
of the United States would be unconstitutional, Yes, sir, he 
would fain convince us that the Constitution was in his keep- 
ing, and that he will not let the rude hands of the representa- 
tives of the people profane it. Mr. Chairman, how much 
crime has been committed, how much blood has-been shed, by 
fanaticism, under the pretext of serving the cause of religion? 
How mich usurpation andtyranny have beeu practised, upon 
the pretence of saving the Constitution and serving the people? 
Let history answer—for every volume can answer, from the 
creation of the world to the Present moment. Who is this 
mighty expounder of the Constitution? Is he the venerable 
and glorious man who presided over the deliberations ef the 
Convention that formed that sacred instrument? Or fs he the 
Wise and distinguished individual whose pen gave it form and 
Proportion, and who has been emphatically called the Father 
of the Constitution? No, sir, he is not. But he is Martin Van 

“inderh The same individual who informed 

on, in his inaugural address, on the east front of the 

that he was the first President elected who had not 
ated in the patriotic struggles of the Revolution; who 
though: it proper to say, for the information, perhaps of the 
ladies present, that he was born since those ancient days. He 
is the first and chief of the modern expounders of the Constitu- 

Hon. Yes, sir, even Amos Kendall, an officer not of the Consti- 

tution, but of the law; says that he is a limb—yes, sir, the right 

arm, Isuppose—of the Executive body, and has dared to read a 

homily to the courts upon their duties and the Constitution. 

Itis time, for the dignity of this House and the nation, that 

such iusolence and effrontery should be frowned down, if not 

punished. But I will leave these distinguished personages for 

a moment, and allude to others. There is another class of 

politicians in this House, who have been thrown into eestacies 

because Mr., Van Buren says that, as he construes the Consti- 
tution, Congress cannot create a United States. Bank. They 
call themselves the true State rights Old Dominion Republican 

Democrats of the Jeffersonian school, and quote the name of 

that patriot for every: purpose, nùmberless ‘times, in every 

speech with which:they favor this House. My mindis in doubt 
whether such displays shouid be treated gravely or lightly. 
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Gentlemen seem to speak as if no one had read and understood 
Mr. Jefterson’s writings but themselves, and quote slips from, 
‘and fragments of, his letters written some fifty years ago, before 
the existence of a United States Bank. I have been amused 
to see the dreadful wariare of words carried on among the 
Southern State rights politicians, who dispute upon subtleties 
too refined to be perceived by my mental vision. One descants 
upon constitutional law, and all eagerly listen, in hope to 


hear some idea which may impinge against something . 


which Mr. Jefferson may have loosely written or said, be- 
lieving it wid be his political destruction at home. Quick as 
thought, a messenger is sent to the library, to produce a letter 
or conversation of Mr. Jefferson. The orator ends, and another 
begins with anticipated victory joyously illumining his fea- 
tures and his Southern friend is handled without gloves or 
mercy. But with that propensity for long speaking, which is 
go remarkable in the South, where all are imaginative children 
of the Son, and where all possess the copia verborum in an 
eminent degree, he soon runs foul of some other opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, or some other and foreign subject. Yes: and 
another more Mercury-footed page is posted, to tell the first to 
be swift. Then another State Rights. Jeffersonian Old Domi- 
nion true Republican Democrat rises, and with the merciless 
vengeance of a Samson, he routs and vanquishes the political 
Philistines before him, behind him, and around him, horse, 
foot, and dragoons. These gentlemen regard it high treason, 
verily, to difer in the minutest particular from Mr. Jefferson. 
What a bombastic Englishman once said of Momer, they think 
true of Jefferson— A : 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse wiil seem prose; but still persist and read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


They regard it heresy, beyond the benefit of clergy, if any 
man dare speak, think, or breathe, without producing the au- 
thority of Mr. Jefferson; and he is read out of the State rights 
party. They call to my mind an anecdote whieh occurred in 
my own State on the death of Alexander Hamilton, in the best 
days of Maryland hospitality, before she was governed, as she 
now is, by uncles and aunts, who age all united by either affini- 
ty or propinquity, who fill all plates, and hold the reigns of 
Government in their feeble and effeminate grasp—for Maryland 
is pretty much like the rest of the Southern States. They have 
all been, for the last ten years, like so many barrels of frozen 
cider-—the spirit has not escaped, but it has become concentrat- 
ed; some of them now show signs of reanimation, and enliven- 
ing feelings are beginning to pervade them; and we may hope 
thatevon “Rip Van Winkle” (North Carolina) will in time 
open his wondering eyes. But to my anecdote., The news 
reached a coterie of thoroughgoing Federalists, who were din- 
ingon the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where wine and wit 
were flowing in equal streams; all expressed, in general excla- 
mation, their bitter sorrow; all, save one, became earnest and elo- 
quent in speaking of the powers of that great man’s mind—of the 
great services he had rendered to the country, and the heavy 
loss which the nation had sustained, and how much they la- 
mentedit. At length; Thomas Bailey, the brother ofthe Attor- 
ner General of Maryland, who was. remarkable for a high order 

„of intellect, when he would venture to exercise it, setting down 
‘his empty wine glass, said to his bevy of friends, that he had 
„listened to the expressions of grief which the sad news had 
. called from tkem, but he felt that his griot was greater than 
theits, be tause hisless was greater in the death of Hamilton; 
: for, as long as Hamilton lived, (said he) he had never been put 
:to the laborand trouble. of investigatiag questions for himself, 
ani that, as Hamilton was dead, he now, alas, would be forced 
„to the dire necessity of thixking for himself. i 
„I could but think, sinca this discussion has commenced, if 
Mr. Jefferson bad not left behind him some two volumes of 
Siate Papers, one volume of Correspondence, and his Notes on 
Virgina, bow awfully annoyed some ef the Virginia politicians 
would be, if driven, like Tom Bailey, to think for themselves. 
What would these gentlemen do if the point d'appui of their 
political lever were destroyed? rie 

‘An able member from Virginia informed us, last. night, that he 
considered Mr. Jefferson the polar star that directed his course. 
Soppose we draw imagination from around the figure, and exa- 
mine it by the test of reallife. Will atraveller always keep his 
eye on the polar.sta1? If he should direct his gaze continually 
that way in his journey, he will soon find that furs would add 
to hiscomfort; he would next find that the white bear and the 
wandering Indian would be the only living things about him; 
and the next step he would find himseif plunging into 5ymmes’s 
arctichole. Will the prudent and skilful mariner look alone at 
the north star, in directing his vessel’s way over the trackless 
ocean? At times, he is forced to look at other fixed, if less beau- 
Uiful, luminaries, and finds them equally true and useful. Yes, 
sir, astronomy and navigation teach him to point his glass, at 
times, to all the bright stars in the zodiac, and the power of hu- 
man reason makes them subservient to its control. 

So I should fain think the practical American statesman should 
view every star in the firmament; or, to quit the figure, should 
read ail that has been written by the wise and the good, and then 
dare to think for himself. . 

When Jefferson embarked in the glorious cause of the Revo- 
tution, did he take Solon or Lycurgus, Sidney or Hampden, for 
his model of greatness? Did he take Locke or Milton as the 
text-books of his creed? No, sir, hedid not. He read all that 
patriots had written; be read deeply the, volumes of human na. 
ture; and then, sir, he dipped his pen into his own mind, and 
wrote the immortal Declaration of Independence. He had no 
model; daring to think and to act for himself, ke made himself 
gratas he was. A 

Weare in Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union; 
asd Tam unwilling, as an American citizen, to sit silently and 
hear Mr. Jefferson’s name quoted, to effect every narrow and 
selfish purpose. His fame is the property of the whole nation, 
and is not placed in the hands of a few southern politi- 
cians. Mr. Jefferson had faults, as all men have; but Mr. Jef- 
4erson was a man of enlarged and expansive mind, And if any 
supernatural power could resuscitate his body with the magi 
wand of one of old, as we read in solemn histo „ang present 
him living before us, he would rebuke his friends for using his 
name, as it has been, on many occasions, R 

Mr. Jefferson doubted, before the first Bank of the United 
States was established, whether it was constitutional to establish 
such an institution. But did he advise: General Washington to 
put his veto upon it? No, sir. He cautions him against using 
the veto—he urges him 10 respect the representatives of the 

people. This he did in the last sentence of his letter to Gene- 
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tal Washington, in 1791. He says: “It must be added, how- 


ever, that, unless the President’s mind, ona view of every thing 
which is urged forand against this bill, is totally clear that it is 
unauthorized by the Constitution; ifthe pro and con hang so 
even as to balance his judgment, a just respect for the wisdom 
of the Legislature would naturally decide the balance-in favor 
of their opinion.”* g : 

Such is the manly language ofa great mind; and f wish, for 
the interest of the country, that his modern friends knew how 
to appreciate it. He recommenis no veto, but cautions the 
President against it. He advises the President to respect the 
Legislature. This is the language of a true Democrat. A De- 
mocrat is he who wiil thiak for himself, vote for himself, speak 
for himseif, and obey the laws ang decisions of the tribunals of 
the country. A man who puts on the biind-bridle of party, 
and allows himself to be caparisoned with party trammels, is 
not a Democrat—he is half a vassal, A Democrat must be a free 
thinker and a free talker—a free and fearless political actor. 

Whilst Mr. Jefferson spoke and wrote freely his sentiments, 
he kuew how torespect the opinions of others. He respected 
the Constitution and obeyed the laws. When the Bank of the 
United States was established, he acquiesced in deference and 
with cheerfulness. And in 1804, after he was exalted to the 
Presidency, he signed a bill authorizing the bank to establish 
branches in the Territories. Ifhe had not surrendered his first 
opinion, he placed himself in the attitude of being guilty of base 
perjery in sanctioning the measure; and L would not venture to 
give utterance to the opinion I would entertain of the man who 
would bring such a charge against him. 

It was but last night, while listening to an able member from 
the Old Dominion, who was quoting Jefferson against the Bank 
of the United States, that 1 turned to a learned friend from Vir- 
ginia, by whom I was sitting, and said that I veally believed 
that ifMr. Jefferson was on this floor, and saw the distresses of 
the country, he would be first and warmest to udvocaie a United 
States Bank. My triend remarked that Lappreciated justly Mr. 
JSeflerson’s character; for he had heard a few days » a distin. 
guished gentleman, who was a neighbor of Mr. Jeflersen, as- 
sert that Mr. Jefferson had said that, if the State bank system 
was to be tolerated, the only way to control if, and to give a good 
curtency, was to have a Bank of the United States. But this 
fact has been alluded tu by the able gentlemen who pre- 
ceded me (Mr. Pope.) ‘That hesaid so, I have not the smallest 
doubt, Your Supreme Court, Jast winter, decided that the 
State banks were constitutional. Thea, if Mr. Jeflerson’s opi. 
nions are to be quoted, they would be in favor of a United 
States Bank. 

But these very gentlemen, who wish to chain down Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s opinions to the narrowest views on all subjects, will 
find themselves in an awkward predicament at the next session, 
1 predict, Mr. man, that they will then quote Mr. Jef- 
ferson as the greatest latiludinarian who ever filed the Pi 
dential Chair, 

When the question of the annexation of Texas to the Union 
shall come up, as T expect it will next winter, these gentlemen 
will quote Mr. Jefferson asa precedent; because he recommend: 
ed the purchase of Louisiana. 

“Mr. Jeflersor: has admitted that that purchase was made with- 
out any authority being given in the Constitation, Bu: still be 
recommended it, and signed the bill, Sir, he acted wisely; he 
acted asa philosophic statesman showd have acted, There 
are occasionally and yarely great national emergencies, which 
no framers of a Constitution can foreses. Those emergencies 
must be met, and acted upon promptly, This was one of them. 
Tn such a case, all public functionaries ave justified in adapting 
their course to the circumstances, Whilst they venerate the 
Constitution, they are required by duty to obey what must be 
the sense, not of party, but of the whole nadon in the emer 
gency, aud adopt such measures ac will meet the wishes of the 
present generation, and whieh they < qa will meet 
with the approbaiion of all posterity. Such occurrences are 
butseldom presented, but still they do sometimes occur. And 
Mr. Madison said truly, in his able report upon the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798, that, “as the Constitution ts above the law, 
so are the people above the Constitution.” That maxim should 
be received with caution, tobe sanctioned only when the people 
desire a change ïn the organic law, or when great national exi- 
genciesarise, suth as { have alluded to. 

Some of these Southern constitutional lawyers seem to revel 
in denunciations against the Bank of the United Siates—not 
only some of the Virginia politicians, Lut the able member 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) who sprang irto the front 
rank in thisdebate. Some new light has Uhmined his path. T 
thought, if any State in the Union had acquiesced in the con- 
stitutionality of the Bank of the United States, it was South 
Carolina. If the people have crred in sustaining the bank, 
Soath Carolina has inculecated that error, for all of her gre: 
men have advocated it. In 1816, seven out of eight of her re- 
presentatives voted for the charter of the United States Bank. 
Yes, sir, Messrs. Cathonn, Chanpell, Edwards, Hus Kine, 
Lowndes, Middleton, Pickens, Taylor, and Woodward; and 
Mr. Mayrant stood “solitary and alone” against it. Butihe 
onward path of modern genius can demonstrate that all these 
men were ignorant of the Constitution and their duties. 


s“ We think our fathers fools, so wise we gro 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, wil think us se.” 


i- 


was Secretary of War; if I wished to find an argument against 
forts and fortifications, I would read his speech delivered in 
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the twenty third Congress; if T wished io gain proof that he 
was friendly to the tariff_and internal improvements, I would 
ask for it from the gentlorven of Pennsylvania, who,. some. ten 
or twelve years ago, urged his name for the Presidency, and I 
would be answered that they. urged his claims because’ they 
thought him ultra on those subjects; if I wished to find argu- ` 
ments against that system, they would be.found in every 
speech which he has delivered on any subject whatever for the 
last six years, Let the generous and chivalric young men of 
the South foilow such a polar. fixed star, and they will And, 
when too Jate to retrieve their standing and. usefulness, that 
they had been following an ignis fatwus, which had been lead- 
ing them from swamp to bog, fiom bog to glen, from glen to 
morass, and finally left them in a cypressswamp ofthe most 
impenetrable darkness. He may be quoted tor any political 
opinion, as a distinguished judge once said Coke’s reports 
could be quoted for any legal opinion. Thad rather at once cut 
my poliucal jugular, than follow such a star; for if I did not, 
the people would soon do it fur me; and I regard suicide pre- 
ferable to pubiic execution. I was amused.at the gailant bear- 
ing of my chivalrous friend from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) 
when he took the lead, conscious of his right and ability to lead 
in this debate; it proved to my mind that his Southern feeling 
stil] animated his bosom. Ithought it seemed cruel, though it, 
was just, when he required the clerk, with his strong voice, to 
read out the names of those who had voted for and against 
General Gordon’s proposition a few years ago. 1 thought that 
that was, to his new allies, “the most unkindest cut of all”? F 
was then seate’lin the chair on the Clerk’s platform, which is 
now occupied by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Wensrar, (Mr. J. pointed in the direction of the Clerk’s 
seat,] philosophizing and surveying the effect it would have em 
many countenances, and perceived, as some names were 
pronounced, their faces would rimson; others would 
blanch; some twisted on their chairs, whilst others left. the 
hall, as oid Proteus ounce quitted on unpleasant theatrical 
hall, whlist in some old and hardened sinners, who had long 
and often offended, net an eye would wink, or a muscle move, 
or asingle feature change. They seemed to look as if they 
were conscious that they were past all forgiveness, and had 
made up their minds to look with more composure upon their 
past acts, (han upon the enormity of those which they fully ex- 
pected to perpetrate; whilst I heard, or thought J heard, seve- 
ral voices involuntarily exclaim, “expunge the journal.” That 
gentleman, (Mr. Pickens,) whilst he is advocatung in his abla 
speeches, State rights, is, at the same time, supporting a meas: rẹ 
which isthe very definition of consolidation. The whole rea- 
soning amounts to this: because Congress has not the power to 
establish a bank, therefore Congress must surrender into the 
hands of the Executive all power over the public money, 
Whilst I regard a Virginian or South Carolinian, who win 
act upon the principles of his ancestors, and dave think for him- 
£ as one of the noblest bejugs inereatton, T rear? that difer 
ent Littiputian race, who are seven monts chitdren. alwa i 
talking about the Constitution and never reading it Who ale 
about with saddlebags and the revised code, aud spout “Cone 
stitution and Jefferson” at every court-house and oross road, as 
the ansafest guides in the world; and if they should ha open to 
be such lawyers as ‘rare Ben Johnson” describes, 1! would 
warn the peopleto bewsre uf them who , ; 
itia Te i 
Give forl al counsel: take provoking gold 
Onecither hand, and jut it up, 
No wise, so grave, of sa perplexdatongue 
And Joud wilbal, that would not wag, nor scare 
a Lje siil withouta fee.” 
There Muy be ono other class of Southern potitici v 
are worse cor Uonal advisers. They a hore or ae 
standing at ‘he who are called great special pleaders—ihe 
true greer-bag sentry, who know all the arts of filing a declara- f 
tion, or framing a demurrer—who canat once analyze in their 
minds all the dry maxims of the black letter, avd the lignum 
vite terms of the law—who know hew to make thin distinc- 
tions, and can quibble on the point of a cambric needle. Such 
men I would counsel with upon a contingent remainder or exe- 
ecutory devise; bul they are not such men as I would select as 
my guides to expound the Constitution on this flcor, or to make 
them my archetypes as philosophical statesmen. Hair-spiit 
distinctions prove, they think, superior wisdom; and they will 
beautify them with rich diction and elegant manner, and leave 
you ina perfect paradise of ecstacy, figures and flowers. Mr. 
Chairman, there are safer and better guides. Let those who . 
wish to undersiand the Constitution, read the dehates of the 
Convention which framed that instrument—read the debates: 
in the State Conventions which adopted it—read the Federalist 
and Chief Justice Marshall's decisions upon it: let him do this, 
and then he will dare to think for himself, and will know some: 
thing aboutit. And in this reading he may learn that Mr. Jef- > 
ferson was not in this country at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, but was ver iu France, As a potitician 
Mr. Jetibrson was superior to Mr. Madison; as an expounder 
of the Constitution, I regard him as inferior, 
Can any one doubt that, had Mr. Van Buren recommended 
the establishment of a United States Bank, chartered with cau- 
tious and well-cuarded restraints, it would have been passed by 
this Congress, and that in Jess than six months every solvent 
bank would resume specie payments, and the overwhelming 
misery and distresses of the people would have changed into a 
brighter and more prosperous aspect? Ido not doubt it. Nad 
Mr. Van Buren said that he bad been disappointed in the new 
experiment, as all of his friends had been: that it was the part 
of wisdom now to adopt the old and weil tried policy ef his 
predece: a policy whic À acted well; if then some of 
ould haye held wp the ex- 
ained bythe nation. Madison’s 
ned a bost of modern politicians. 
neithi 
a ¿all the test, an 
ki sooner have taken Mr. Madi 
ittogether. As much 


n write 
to be right than 
red his wisdom, I 
Buren’s course has. 
od Serator, now in, 
i heard with, 
ntol, that, after 
g that he wax 


all the rest j 
could not ¢ay that much. But 
been called a firm one; and a d 
my eye, (Mr. Webster, said, in a speech ubic 


tit 


great pleasure, in another quaticr of this © 
reading Mr. Van Buren’s Message, and fin 
really tracking the footsteps of the ‘ute Presider 
charge him with a wantof firmness. differ with that distin. 
guished genJeman, and many cthers who have used the same 
„language in this and the other end of the Capitol. Twill net 


| “call it, at the same time, timidity, but I wiil call it rashness, 


The brave Roman, who sent his gallant sen at the head of an 
army, cautioned himas much against rashness as he gig against, 
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cowardice. “The mean of true courage,” said he, “Hes be- 
tween. the extremes of cowardice and rashness.” It is a proof 
of ar, absence of moral courage for any man fo persist in wrong 
because his friends urge him to do so, Mr. Van Buren had an 
opporainity of showing moral fortitude in an eminent degree ; 
for it does require.no small degree of moral courage for a man 
to gently chide, softly to rebuke, a ruinous career of his friend. 
Had Mr. Van Buren said’ to his friends that he had believed in 
the experiment, as they had done, but he and they had been dis- 
appointed’; it had overwhelmed the whole land in misery and 
distress; his supporters as well as his opponents were beggared 
py it; uhatche felvit his duty to abandon the scheme which had 
so signally faiiad,and he had determined, for the good of the 
nation, to go back tothe well-beaten path in which Washington 
and Madison, ang all the other Presidents, trod—he might have 
lost here and there 2 friend, but he would have gained a hun- 
dred fur one; he would have proved himself worthy of the 
ofice which he holds, proved himself of true and generous 
courage, and would have then beci placed by the side of the 
amiable and paniolic “Madison. But what does he dot 

When the: popular frenzy was ‘highest against’a bank, Mr. 
Yan Buren, in an evit hour, committed himself against 
the- bank, aupposing the pet bank system would succeed; 
because General Jackson had sworn in his wrath that it should 
succeed.” But it failed—exploded—blowing up the ‘Treasury 
as well'as the banks; and the People were ruined. Mr. Van 
Buren was'iia dilemma, and could not go for a United Sintes 
Bork, and preserve his consistency ; and had not magnanimity 
of feeling to confess error, repent, and ask forgiveness of the 
thousands and tens of thousands whom he had helped to ruin. 
What was he to do in this emergency, as Congress had been 
called in the panic of the moment? Te was pledged to go in 
the fontstops of the late President, and there were no footsteps. 
Me. Van Buren was at fault, sadly at fault. A fast runner 
wis posted to tie Hermitage, two Jetters are quickly written 
by General Jickson, publ Tin the Globe, and thus footsteps 
ar: made whe one were before. Never did Tiberius reign 
with ag much awril terror as when he retired from Rome snd 
went to his gloomy-and secinded hermitage, and sent his autho 
ritative and bloody edicts to.a slavish and alfrichied Sewate. 

One or two gentlemen haye threwn out, duving the discus- 
sion on this bill, or the one which was acted on a few days ago, 
a delicate intimation that the expediency of the bank mig 
more clear to their minds ifthe Constitution were aliered so as 
to express distinctly that Congress should have power to esta- 
bliska bank. Of such allusions I think as Lowndes did in 
1816, when he was requested by a member to move an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to anthorize Congress to establish a 
bank, Lowndes said that he had two objections to doing so: 
one was, that he thought such an amendment would not be 
adopted ; and the second was, that he thought the power already 
existed in this Constitution: 

Mr. Chairman, Tdo not profess to be a con: na} 

Ihave read some tiw iiS trite, but have neve étised M the 
i Thave heen admitted to practise in the court at the bare 
of this Capitol, as a great mauy other unworthy lawyers hav 
been admitted. T studied taw ja Virginia, under the most dis- 
tinguished jurist of that State--a personal and political friend 
of Mr. Jefferson, I was taught to betieve that it was the duty 
ofa lawyer to respect the Censtitation and the laws; that che 
Constitution had authorized courts armed with power to de- 
cide litigated questions; that from the inferior courts there 
was aright to appeal tothe higher, and that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States wag final, and its powers 
were broadly and clearly written in the Constitution; that if 
the Supreme Court were (o- decide a question or principle, 
which did not suitthe popular taste, the decision still was final; 
hat the People hada remedy in twe ways, pointed out by the 
Constitution, by which Congress and the States should not alter 
the decision, but could alter the Constitution, as they have on 
some occasions altered that instrument. ‘This was the doc- 
teine, which { was taught; this is the doctrine which all my 
reading and reflection have sinee confirmed. 

The Supreme Court has said that it will not decide political 
questions; but that samecourt has twice said that the constitution- 
ality of the bank wasa legal question, and has twice decided it 10 
be constitutional. ‘The decisions of that court have, in every 
cay, been acquiesced in hy the people of the whole nation. 
General Washington, who presided over the Convention which 
framed the Constitution; Mr. Madison, who was most promi- 
nent in framing it; Alexander Hamilton, who, in intellect, was 
second to no man iv the nation; have given their sanction 198 
bank. The Congressof 1791, which chartered the first United 

. States Bank, voted two to one in favor of it—ayes 39, noes 20. 

Tho greater por ion of the members of that Congress who wore in 
tae Convention which framed the Constitution voted for it. Rve- 
ry President. has given it his sanction: Washington, 3 Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson—for the lat- 
ter, in one of his messages, said he-would condescend to write 
acharter, if Congress would meanly ask him to do sa: every 
President, save Martin Van Buren; ‘and even he signed a me- 
morial to have a branch established at Albany. The man who 
would raise jis voice ‘against this overwhelming authori:y, I 
would respect more for his pertinacity and obduracy of opinion 
than for bia dispassionate judgment. 

We are told by metaphysicians that nothing is so difficult to 
prove as self-evident propositions. And I regard the right of 
Congress to establish a national bank as being so decidedly clear 
as to remove all necessity for-other argument on that subject. 

The President says that against a United States Bank thesen- 
timents of the people are “deliberately fixed.” How does he 
know that? What spirit of divination does he possess, to 
know whether (he people always think with him? He has 
changedagainst the pet hank system; he was for it three months 
i i i is palinodia. May not the people, 

bank in hopes of bettering their con- 
; themselves where they were, 
se 2? Ifthey should be con- 
vinced that it will improve their p nt distressed: situation, 
they will very quickly change. Selfinterestis a powerful le- 
yer; and the President and his friends, by their 
ducedthe people to look to it, 
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‘not ruin them. 
e hopes, false 
will come back, 


lights, by which-they have been wrecked; they 
and denounce and quit all crude experiments. 

But, when the committee of New York merchants told Mr. 
Van Boren of the dreadful distress in that city, he did not Le- 
lieve it; he thought it all:panic. Fhe recent elections ought to 
be.a gentle warning. But neman isso blind as he who will 
not.see; and Lam.half disposed.to believe that some politicians 
do not yet know that the gold experiment has failed, 
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ihe expediency of a bank presents a very different proposi- 
tion! a 

We can often, Mr. Chairman, look into. the future by the 
lights of the past. And the past furnishes to my mind the most 
conclusive evidence that a United States Bank is highly, almost 
indispensably,. necessary, to promote the rapid and uniform 
prosperity ofthe nation. Without money, no business can pros- 
per; and without a convertible currency, anda near uniformity 
of exchanges, the prosperity of all business is in a great degree 
paralyzed. Whilst the inequality of exchanges in a depreciat- 


-ed currency will secure wealth to the brokers and money ex- 


changers, in the same degree will it diminish the profits of the 
farmer and the mechanic, of the merchant and the man of use- 
ful enterprise. 

Whenever we have had a United States Bank, we have had 
every where a convert ble, redeemable currency, by which the 
value of property coukl be clearly estimated; whenever we 
have not had a Bank of the United States, we have had a stop- 
page of specie payments, distress, and individual ruin. If we 
are to judge.of effects by causes, what can be more convincing 
and conelusive? When the Bank of the United States was in 
existence, exchanges from New Orleans to New York were 
never more than one per cent. often at par, and sometimes, 
from one city to the other, above par. There was then but a 
reasonable and useful number of State banks. , 

How are the exchanges now? We can sometimes judge of 
great things by small. A friend sent mea hundred dollar note, 
afew days ago, on a bank in Florida, which he had been trying 
to pass off, but could not. I went toa broker, and he offered 
me seventy-five dollars in District paper for the hundred dollars 
on the Florida bank. I offered him the note for eighty-five dol: 
lars, and he refused it. I called on the Delegate from Florida 
to know whether the bank wasgood, He informed me that it 
was perfectly solvent, and as sound as any bank in the world; 
that its paper passed freely in Florida. Then a man who owes 
a debt of seventy-five dolars in this who may reside in 
Florida, will have to pay one hundred dotlors in paper, which 
he takes at par at home, to liquidate his liabil ty in this city. 
Such is the discount at but one-half the extent of eur nation. If 
my mind had ever doubted on the subject of the expediency of 
a United States Bank, this single circumstance would have re- 
moved every doubt. The Government has disconnected itself 
from the currency, and all things are in confusirn, and I fear 
will remain so until we have what was appropriately calied, 
yesterday, by my eloquent friend from New York, (Mr. Hoff- 
man,) the balance-wheel of a United. States Bank. I have 


travelled almost in every part of the Union with United States ` 


Bank paper, and never met with an individual ‘in my life who 
did not prefer receiving it to specie. But the condition of our 
exchanges has been enlarged upou by several gentlemen, and 
with great force by the able member who preceded me; and J 
will not consume the f the committee on that branch 


TAT hile pte aces Lenten, ay eye eo ainia 

Thad intended to offer some considerations upon, first, the 
rightof the Government (o crete and establish a goed and scund 
currency for the people, anda safe and salutary mode of cx- 
change; and, secondly, the duty of the Federal Government to 
exercise that power but I have rated by the able 
member from Winchester, (Mr. Mason.) who made an argu- 
ment upon this subject. clear and lucid; one which has been 
unanswered, hecanse itis unanswerable. He showed the evils 
which would be inflicted onthe people by establishing one cur- 
rency for the Goverament and another for the people. He 
proved the close affinity of beth, and their relative duties and 
responsibilities. I wiil only ask in addition, Mr. Chairman, 
that ifthe Government will not exercise any control over, and 
fee] no obligation to regulate, the carrercy and the medium of 
exchanges, for what purpose was this federal alliance formed? 
Why was itthat the States gave up to the General Govern- 
ment the whole control over commerce, if that Government 
will not adopt means for carrying on that commerce with a 
eurrency uniform, or as nearly so as human wiefom can de- 
vise? Why have they made the sacrifice of solarge and sur- 
render of so great a portion of their sovereignty, as to be denied 
the right to regulate commerce between the neighboring States 
anil foreign nations, ifthe Genera! Government will take nostep 
to promote this interchange? What other consideration could 
they receive for this immense surrender of State sovereignty, 
but that the Government would extend ite paternal care to ef- 
fecta good curreney and safe and easy exchanges? But the 
President, witha profound ignorance of both the spirit and the 
intention of the Constitstion, has told us that the people might 
as well expect the Government to aid in the transportation of 
their merchandise, ag to cause or establish a good system of ex- 
changes. It isthe first time that an American President has 
uttered such a sentiment of disregard. to an injured people; 
and I trust that their indignation will make it thelast. If this 
is to be the established doctrine and policy of the Government, 
each State will, or might as well, stand in the relation of sepa- 
rate and distinct nations; for each will bear the same relation 
to*the other, so far as currency is concerned, as Canada 
does to the United States, or the different nations of Europe 
do to each other. Aut the quicker they reassume the power 
over commerce, the better willit be for their interest and 
happiness. 2: 

The miserable bunglers ofthe Executive, who have attempt- 
edto regulate and improve the currency, have not yet disco- 
vered that they are totally ignorant of the subject, and have 
failed in their experiments; and even now feel disposed, like a 
bewildered pilot, to let the ship of state float at the mercy of 
the windsand the waves, in hcpes of reaching asafe point 
which their pretended skil] could not attain, or leap into the 
long-boat and desert the crew. 

The President, after writing us a long message containing 
many maxims of sound policy, many long sentences ofgophisms, 
much plausibility, and more bad reasoning, finally hands ns 
over, by way of recommendation, to his Recretary ofthe Trea- 
sury, for the details of his new schemes and untried experiment. 
I will use this occasion to expreas my utter abhorrence of the 
long essays which are annually given by our Executive to the 
representatives of the people and the States. The Executive 
seems to think it his duty to send usa long lecture upon our 
public duties, and assumes as much importance as if he were a 
professor lecturing a class of sophomores upon the principles of 
philosophy, and schooling usin the line of our duty. 

The King (or now the Queen) of England and the King of 
France send their messages orspeeches to the Parliament.or 
the Chamber of Deputies, of about a span’s length, simply say- 
ing that the nation ig at peace with the world, the King ip thank: 
fal for the: supplies granted; and that he. 
carrying out such measuresas the Parliament or Chambers may 


at he will take pleasure in’. 


think proper to promote the interests of the nation: If either 
the King of England or the King of France were to threaten a 
veto, neither would hold his crown a month, if he would escape 
with his head. I think it ought to be an impeachable offence 
for any Executive officer of Government to send a message or 
communication to Congress longer than a colummof an ordinary 
newspaper, unless, after that space, statistics and tabular exhi- . 
bits should require more. $ 

The Secretary ofthe Treasury has sent us a volume of eigh- 
ty-eight large pages, laying off his subject, like the monster in’ 
grave history, into “‘seven heads and. ten horns.” Ihave read 
it by candlelight and by. daylight; and in groping through it 
fora clear idea, I could not find one! Now and then you will 
find a beggarly thought enshrouded in a whole mist and cloud 
of words. But his thoughts and ideas are like the arts of 
the cuttle-fish, which, naturalists inform us, when pursued, 
throws out, as quick as magic, a dark liquid, which embarrasses 
and bewilders its pursuers, whilst it escapes. from pursuit amid 
its own self-created darkness. You pursue his thoughts, but in 
the pursuit you are left in darkness. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury is a man of delicate and refined feelings, 1 would not 


` have suffered the perturbation of mind which he must have er- 


dured, whilst he was thinking of and writing that repert, for all 
the public money which he has handled for the last four years, 
1 could never fully realize to my mind the description which 
Milton has given one of his heroes, who was confused and dis- 
appointed, until I read the Secretary of the Treasury’s report. 
Milton describes a personage who attempted a great reform— 
not, perhaps, in currency, but in civil government—(and in quo- 
ting Milton, Ido not wish to interfere with the criticisms of my 
eloquent friend from New York, (Mr. Hoffman,) and my no 
less able friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) who have 
rendered him, by their able review, of such questionable autho- 
rity.) This reformer was disappoiwted, as the Secretary has 
been, and was humbled from his high estate; and “nine times 
the space which measures day and night to mortal man,” 
he lay “confoundsd, though immortal.” And if that dinaner- 
tal personage could not recover his faculties for nine days, 
amidst the ruin around him, why should we be surprised that it 
should take Mr. Woodbury, who is only mortal, nine times nine 
days to regain his, amid the distress and ruin which he has 
created? In good sooth; I have no doubt that be was confounded 
whilst writing. Indeed, I am satisfied that he had not regained 
any of his faculties, save his “modest assurance,” when he 
asked Congress to give him these powers, and to make him, ac- 
cording to his will and judgment, the sole receiver anddisburser 
of the public moneys. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, T will claim the kind attention of 
the committee whilst I say a few words in relation to the Trea- 
sury Department, and the bill under consideration granting it 
additional (I might say unlimited) powers. I feel conscious, . 
Mr. Chairman, ‘hat whatever] may say will have Lut liule weight 


f 
Hepp Uits ronse OL Wit the nation; but I should be happy itt 


could flatter myself that any thought which I inay. express 
would awaken reflection inthe mind of any member of this 
House, ov any citizen nota member. The day was, Mr. Chair- 
man, When a public officer thought himself an officer of the 
country and ‘responsible to the Jaws. Things have changed. 
Now, every oficer, however important or insignificant, con- 

siders himself an Executive officer, and responsible to the Ex- 

eentive. This mod-yrn doctrine has obtained, and therefore I 

must consider the bill in relation to mcdern usage and construc - 
ion. Still, 1 will offer my protest against the construction. It 
might be more curious than profitab!e to account for this transis 

tion of custom and construction. Perhaps it may be found 

in the fact, that, as General Jackson had overwhelming popu- 

larity, and rewarded most: liberally his partisan friends, each 

who felt anxious to be promoted thought that, by placing him- 

gelf under the Executive wing and will, be would te sooner re- 

warded for his servility ; and Congress, under the zeal of party 

feeling, thought that their friend and chief could not ery—that 
the President “could dono wrong”—and therefore:acquiesced. 

Whilst I know this to be the prevailing censtruction in this 

House and out of it, stil 1 will venture, perhaps with temerity, 

to express my disagreement. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is an officer not known in the 
Constitution. Then, under the Constitution, he can claim no 
powers. He has been created by law, and to that law he should 
look for not only his existence as an officer of the Government, 
but for the powers and duties which have been assigned to him. 
And he should look to all the laws (and not to the Executive) 
which assign him duties, for the quantity and discretion of duty 
which may be imposed upon him to discharge. He is not to 
look to the nominating power for bis authority of action, but 
to the creating power. The law briugs him into being, and the 
Jaw alone rightfully prescribes his power of action. The Ex. 
eculive might have exercised the constitutional negative at the 
time of his creation ; butit gave its sanctien to the law,-and in 
that sanction it yielded its acquiescence to all the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury which ran with and are contained 
in the law ef his creation, and to the subsequent laws which 
enlarge or restrain his sphere of duty, A question of great in- 
terest might here naturally arise, whether the powers granted 
by the Constitution and those granted by the laws should be de- 
cided by a common rule of interpretation, Ihave not the time 
now, if 1 possessed the ability, to make an argument upon 
the true rules of construction of both the Constitution and the 
laws, Iwill content myseif for the present by quoting a rule 
laid down by Mr. Madison, in a letter to Mr. Ingersoll, in 1831. 
“A constitution, (cays Mr. Madison,) being derived froma supe- 
rior authority [fo the laws] is to be expounded and obeyed, not 
controlled or varied, by the subordinate authority of a Legisia- 
ture. A law, onthe other hand, resting on no. higher authority 
than that possessed by every successive Legislature, its expedi 
ency as well as its meaning is within the scope of the latter.” 
If this rule is correct, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
direct his eye to Congress in the discharge of his official due 
ties, and not make himself, as he has made himself, or als 
lowed himself. to be made, the simple instrument in the Execu- 
tive hands, è 

Those who urge that the President has entire control over 
the Secretary of the Treasury, because he has the power under 
the Constitution to-nominate.to office, run into error; and, In 
order to make their construction more plausible, assume (what 
is not the fact) that the Secretary is a mere subordinate auxilia- 
Ty officer of the Executive department; thatthe President is 
not only responsible for his.own acts, but is responsible for the. : 
acts ofall oficers’of Government whom he may nominate; and 
being responsible, they. maittain, for the acts: of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, he has. a right to contre): the actions of the Sè- 
tretary, and to assume, in the Secretary’e stead, the entire rge 
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Sponsibility of the Secretary’s acts. The President, I humbl 
Conveive, has the mere right to nominate (or. he may ecend 
a person todischarge the iuties-of the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Senate, a co-ordinate branch of:the Executive, 
quoad the appointing power, have a right to.confirm or to. reject 
the nominee, This givesno power to either to control the.ac- 
tions of the Secretary. -But it is the law that throws.dignity and 
duties around the fecretary, and (he law. assigns his powers and 
his'obligations. Forthe fidelity ofsdischarging his duties, he 
becomes responsive neither to the nominating nor theappoint- 
ing power, but he becomes only:responsible himself to the law; 
and for an infraction of the law, or ‘malfeasance in office, he is 


amenable to the law, and answerable before tribunals adequate . 
to pronounce decision of acquittal or condemnation. for all his : 


efficial acts. The President may nominate—Congress can abo- 
lish. Ifthe modern doctrine is correct, as has been assumed, 
that the right of the President to nominate to office carries with 
itaright to control the acts of the Secretary, then the President; 
who has Legislative. power as well as Executive duties to per- 
form, (for no law: can be passed without the signature of the Pre- 
sident,) can, by ‘a parity of reasoning, not. only interpret and 
control, and atrest the operation of tho law which ho has signed, 
(as has been done,) but he can set the Constitution at defiance, 
and find his justification, not in the sanctions of that instrument, 
or in the written law ofthe land, but by assuming the responsi- 
bility ofoutraging both—-seek his justification in making an ap- 
peal, not to the tribunals of the: country, but to the American 
people, to countenance his attack upon the institutions of the 
country, upon the co-ordinate departments of Gevernment—fer 
assuming sole Executive and Legislative :power—and for arro- 
gating uncontrolled power over the. Secretary of the Treasury 
and the currency and money of the Gerernment. When the 
representatives of the people of the several States framed tho 
Constitution, they assigned the President his.daties, and requir- 
edhim. in the discharge of rhose official duties, to make his 
conduct quadrate: with that instrument; nowhere recognising 
his right to control a public officer in the discharge of his legal 
duties; nowhere recognising his right, in justification of an in- 
fiacti mn of the Constitution and the laws,to appeal to the people, 
in cr ler to gain their sympathy or contempt, their forgiveness 
or their censure. Every usurper appeals to. the people; Cæsar 
appealed to the people; so did. Cromwell and Bonaparte; all 
deceived the confidence of the people, and each trampled upon 
theix liberties. A candidate for.office may appeal to the peo- 
ple--a public officer should appeal. to the law; and if the law 
will not suit the people, they can order their repretentatives to 
alter it. Whether these viewsare correct or not, they are still 
the sentiments I entertain; and, holding them, I am free to give 
them utterance; for I believe this to he a time when every re- 
pregentative of the people should think audibly. 

The law of September 11, 1798, entitled “An act to establish 
the Treasury Department,” declares, in the first section, 

“That there shall be a Department of the Treasury, a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer, 
a Register,” &c. . : à 

“Sac. 3, k shall be theduty of the Comptroller to superin- 
tend the adjustment and preservation of the public.accounts; to 
examine all accounts settled. by the Auditor, and certify. the 
balances arising thereon ta the Register; to. countersign all 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of the. Treasury, which shall 
be warranted by law; to report to the Secretary theofficial 
forms of all papers to be jesued in the-different offices for col- 
lecting the public: revenue,.and the manner and form of keep- 
ing and statning the accounts of the several persons employed 
therein. Heshall, moreover, provide for the regular and punc- 
tial payment.of all moneys which may be collected,” &c. 

“Suc. 4 That it shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive and keep the meneys of the United States, and to dis- 
burse the same upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, countersigned by the Comptroller, recorded by the 
Register, and not otherwise. He shall take receipts for all 
moneys paid by him, and all receipts for moncys received by 
him shall be endorsed upon. warrants signed by the Secretary 
of the ‘Ieasury; without which warrant, so signed, no ac- 
knowledgment of money received into the public Treasury 
shall pe valid. And the said Treasurer shall render his account 
to the Comptroller quarterly, (or oftener, if required,) and shall 
traùsmit a copy thereof, when settled, to the. Secretary of the 
Treasury. Je shall, moreover, on the third day of every ses- 
sion of. Congress, lay before the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives fair and accurate copies of all accounts by him, from 
time to time, rendered to and settled with the Comptroller, as 
aforesaid; as also a true and perfect account of the state of the 
Treasury. He shall at all times submit to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller, or either of them, the inspection 
of the moneys. in his hands; and shall, prior to the entering 
upon the duties of his office, give bond, with sufficient security, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptrol- 
ler, in the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, paya- 
bleto the United States, with condition for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his office, and for the fidelity of the 
persene to be by him. employed; which bond shall be lodged 
A the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury of the United 

tates.”? : A 

Secii on 5,assigns the duties of the Auditor. 

Section 6 of the Register. 4% 

Sec. 8. That-no persou appointed to any office instituted by 
this act shall, directly or indirectly, be concerned or interested 
in carrying on the business of- trade or commerce; or be 

owner, in whole er in part, of any sea vessel; or purchase, by 
himself, or another in trust for him, any public Jands or other 
public property; or be concerned in the purchase or disposal 
of any publi of any State or of the United States; 
or take, oy apply to hisown use, any emolument or gam for 
hegotiaiing or transacting any business with said Department, 
otter than shall be allowed bylaw. And if any person shall 
offend against any of the prohibitions of this act, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, and forfeit 
to the United States.the penalty of three thousand dollars, and 
shall, upon conviction, be. removed from ofice, and for ever 
thereafter be incapable of holding any office under the United 
tates,” &o. : 

In J817, March 3, four Auditors were created, and one Comp- 
troller, additional; but the restraints upon each officer are as 
great as in the law of 1798. : 

I cannot, Mr. Chairman, but pause here for a moment to ad- 
mire the great. wisdom and foresight ofthe- wise framers of 
these statutes in guarding the publie moneys of the people, by 
the variety of officera which they have created to be guardsand 
checks upon each-other, - They knew the frajity- of human na- 
ture, and its impotency to resist the seductive Influence of 
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temptation, By these statutes, we find that even the Secretary | 
ofthe Treasury contd not touch one. doliar of the public mo- 
ney; that he had as little contro! over it as any other officer of 
the Government. |. Be ia ee a ae 3 
By the extracts from the statutes which I havé read, it¢will 
be perceived that the same law which created the Secretary of 
the Treasury, created co-ordinate, and, I maintain, co-equal 
officers of that Department, are as fiidependent of the Se-~ 
y ave independent of the Secre 
tary of War; who. are as indépendetit of the President as they 
are independent of each other. They are not to look to any 
i The Treasurer 
is requiréd to give a large bond. ‘fo whom? to the Secretary 
of the Treasury? No, sit, to the nation. Then ‘he is responsi- 
ble to the nation, and not to the Secretary. The cé-ordinate 
surer, and ‘the 
Register, hold no responsibility to the Secretary; Congress 
have appointed them guards npothe public money and upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and i fondly hope that they will 
so regard themselves. Runior has reached my ear, upon the 
wings ef the wind, that some officers have been considered too 
honestly faithful to the law, and would nat bend to advice from 
apariicular direction. It will he understood where I. wish it 
to be, when J say to them, be firm and faithful to the Jaw and 
your duty. LIwillsay to those oflicersin Washington and out 
of it, whether I know them or Nop, whether they are Conscrva- 

Š as long as they are faithful to 
the Jaws, and firmly resolved to do their duty, I beg them to 
consider me as their friend. Let them do their duty to the peo- 
ple and the laws, and, if persecution should assail them, I care 
not how dark the cloud, how fearful the storm, so long as I 
have a piace on this flooy, I will raise my humble voise in their 
defence. 

But. to examine for a moment the bill on your table. 
does the Commitiée cf V7 
In a bill of ten little se 
all the many Jaws which er 


What 
da Means propose by that bill? 
frem your statute book 


a vreg ed, reatrieted, and re 
strained the Secretary of the Treasury; and to destroy the 
enactments ofour forefathers, which so cautiously guarded the 
public moneys ofthe people. To destroy the power, or to sur- 
render it, of the Congress of the Mnited States over the revenues 
ofthe nation, and to place it all in the hands and under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. ý 
This is not all; the bill proposes more: it proposes to give 
to the Secretary. singly and alone, not only power over the 
money ofthe nation, but it also invests him with legislative 
owers. It proposes in the very first section, after saying that 
“the colleetors of the customs,” “postmasters,” &c. shall be 
“receivers” and “fiscal agents,” thatthey shall be governed “by 
any regulation of the Treasury Department? “which in its wis- 
dom it may think necessary.’ &c. In the fourth section, after 
saying that the receiving officers of the revenues ‘may be al- 
lowed any necessary additional expenses for clerks, fire-mrvol 
chests or vaults, (as ifthe keeper of the wey of a vault could not 
have the same ready access to it as lie would have to his own 
private bureau,) or other necessary. expens s of safe-keeping, 
transferring, and dishursing said. moneys;—all such expenses, 
of every character, to be first expressly authorized by the. Se* 
cretary of the Treasury, whose direction upon all ‘the above 
subjects, by way of reguiation and otherwise, are to be strictly 
followed hy all the said officers.”” . ‘ 
In the fifth section, he has the power to “appoint special agents 
as occasion may require, with such reasonable compensation as 


he may allow;” “and reports are to be made, in all cases, as 
the Secretary. in his discretion, shall direct.” 

Task any candid mind if itis inthe power of language to 
give more-absolute and unqualified power over the money of 
the nation, and over every officer who is to receive or pay it, 
than is given by this hill to the Secretary of the Treasury? Can 
such a measure ever receive the sanction of a majority of the 
representativesof freemen? That euch a dill should be received 
inthis Ifouse, without exciting the strongest feelings of indig- 
nation, surprises me. Lhat this House should patiently alow 
any committee to ask them, without prompt resentment, to 
surrender their rights, and the rights of those whom they re- 
preserit, into the hands of one sing’e individual, excites my dis- | 
trust ror the spirit of its independence. Even the slavish mem- 
hers of a Turkish divan wonld rebel againstsuch a measure. If 
the Representatives of the People abandon their interests on 
this floor, I have greatly mistaken the gerins and character of 
my countrymen, ifthey willnot quickly abandon them. J use 
this language in no spirit of censure or threat, but in prophecy. 

We have wandered beyond our reckoning; we have been 
floating in an unknown sea! and our pilots are ignorant ef the 
seas, the winds, and the stars, This they have proved; but still 
they call on us to trast to them, although they have run us 
aground; they promise to run on another tack, and say they can 
escape the reefs and the b ers, They arc in a fog, bul are 
still determined to rush reckleasty on, instead of using the an- 
chor, and run the ship ofstate they know not where. 

Itisa good, a safe maxim witi the merchants—I hope and 
trust it will become the maxim with the farmers and the me- 
ehanics—never to trust those twice, whe have deceived them 
once. Iwas in the panic session of the twenty-third Congress, 
one of the youngest (I know the humblest) members.on this 
floor. When the rash, now all know the ruinous, experiment 
was proposed, almost the entire Executive party predicted that 
it was the commeneement of a golden era—that every mechanic 
would have all his pockets filled with gold. J might read ex- 
tracts from fiftyspeeches to prove this assertion, ifit were ne- 
cessary. Icould read extracts from fifty speeches, made by the 
opponents of that measure, to prove that they pr dicted a H the 
dire effects which the whole nation are now groaning under, I 
that visionary scheme should be adopted, . 

What were then promises en the one. side have pre 
deceptive as what eerthen pr rion the et) 
reality. Ifthe 
their miserable me : 
have left behind us in our dis 


ch we ail 
tricts, be not suflicient proof of the 
fact, it is to be found in the evidence of the fact that the Presi- 
dent has convoked ns at this unseasonabile end unusual period. 
When I saw then around me the grave and experienced, the 


sd and practiea} men, discussing the whole policy of our 
nei ando € vernment, Į felt too distrustful of my abi- 
lity, though confiien: in my Judgmeni, to participate in that 
debate. But when I have seen that experiment fail, and the 
game men who urged it press upon us another—an experiment 
which I believe will make the rich poor, and the poor misera. 
Dle--T am unwilling to be a silent voter ; and, however limited 
my range of thought and ability, I am still resolved to speak the 


ment?’ They were promised ail that- imagination could throw 


inmost feelings of my mind, if this speech were:to be my last; 
for.dimidence in this crisis T do not regard.a virtue. yf Sots 
What is the character of. our etirrency now? What-is the; 
character of our exchanges? What, let me ask’ you, ia. the 
condition of our people? . Miserable: beyond. descripticy ; 
parallel. What were the people promisedy if they would:go 
against the United States. Bank, and go for the humbug éxperi 


out to eager hope.: ‘Lhe farmer. was told: that the Bank-of the. > 


» United States. checked his energies, and caused a failure in his : 


wheat crops; the mechanic was told -thathe would never-be a 
rich man as:‘long-as there was a United, States Bank ; the mer- 
chant was told that exchanges would be improved if he would 
but aid in destroying the nonster; the. professional: man wag 
led to believe that he would never have a patient, or a clicnt, or 
a-marital rite to perforin, if he did not join ‘in the cry against > 
Nick Biddle and the bank. Ail were promised, and. too many 
believed, that, if they would war against the monster bank, the 
whole land wonid Sow in gold and silver; that the imagination 
of the traveiling Spaniard through South America wenld be 
changed from conceit to vivid and tangible reality ; that the 
houses would be covered with gold and silver ; that the trees 
would bear ambrosial fruits of vegetable gold; that the whole 
nation would be an El Dorado anda specie peradise; that all 
might voluptuously live without working, and be rich without 
industry. This pictnre was delightful to the imagination, and 
it required the sternest philosophy to resist its captivating influ- 
ence, For who, Mr. Chairman, would labor for wealth, ii he 
can gain it by idleness? : poni 
The People were promised the same national and individual 
blessings which anetorious reformer in England once promised 
his fellowers and believers. THe said: ; 
“There shall be, in England, seven halfpenny: loaves sold: 
for a penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops” and I 
will make it felony todrink small beer: all the realm shall bein 


common,?? 

“Away, burn ail the records of the realm.” 

The last part of this promise is the first which has been kept, 
The Constitution enjoins upon each House of Congress to kee 
a journal of records. The Sonate have expunged their record, 

I would to Heaven, for the honor and fame of the nation, that, - 
after expunging, they had bumt the record, sothat the infamy 
of the act might have been consumed with the record! 

Sir, you have falsified all your predictions and your promises 
to the People, and still you have the temerity to ask them to go 
with you in another crude and untried experiment, which 
shows upon its face a delusive hope and a ruinous consequence. 
Sir, you claim to be the poor man’s only friend, and yeu have 
drought the poor man to poverty and to ruin. ° 7 

You are consultmg your own ambitious aggrandizement at 
the expense of the misery and suffering of the People. With 
consciousness of error, you still persist in wrong. You first 
induced the Teome to wage with you a war upon the United 
States Rank, and promised them bettor th and more prose 
perous times; you have not ialized the kopes yon awakened, 
You-now tell the People to wage a war against all banks— and 
the very pets upon which you relied as your instruments to 
cect a better currency. Yes, sir, you have done all this; and 
now, by your ixecutive’s recommendation, you wish to create 
a universal bankrupt law The honorable chairman of the 
Committee of the Judiciary has, creditabiy to himself, and--I 
return him my acknowledgments—to the committee, informed 
you that he ja not prepared at this time and at this session to 
obey the Executive will in that request. Yet the Senate’s com: 
mittee have reported a bill to annihilate the bauks of this Dis- 
trict—a step, I suppose, preparatory to a general bankrupt 
law. : ‘ 

{Here Mr. Jornson was informed, by a voice from behind 
him, that the chairman of the committee of the Senate (Mr. 
Grunby) had arked leave that morning in the Senate“to be re- 
lieved fram the consideration of the Executive request, to esta- 
blish a general bankrupt law against the banks. 

Mr. J. said: J return my thanks to the voice which] hear, 
and to the honorable member from. whom it proceeded, for the 
information which he lias given me; J was not apprized of it 
before, I regard it as an omen of better things I congratulate 
this House, J congratulate the ‘country, upon the fact, that, as 
pliant as the Senate have been, they have'not been so reckless 
of the public interest as to go with the Executive in all its mad 
and violent projects. Ihave now, fur almost the first time, 
some hope that there is a redeeming spirit in this House to 
check and oppose some ofthe crude and ruinous measures of 
the Executive; and | feel animated with fresh and enlivening 
sentiments. - But, sir, to resume the entangled thread of my 
discourse, 

You found it popular with the public taste to go against the 
United States Bank. But, remember, when ycu got the Peo- 
ple to go with you, you promised a better currency, anda bet- 
ter system of exchanges; you promised them gold for bank 
notes, and prosperity in their business for what you called 
bank oppression. The scheme took well on the start, but failed 
in those results; and now, because you deceived the People 
once, you would fain believe that you can make them think 
that it is now the State banks—your pets- that have caused all 
this misery and suffering. You are really, pow, attempting a 
bold experiment on human credality.” Sir, you seem to revel 
instead of sympathizing in the distresses of human beings : you 
first deceive, and hope to make atonement by misleading, Yon 
think, because you got popular feeling against the United States 
Bank, you can now direct: it against State banks, against all 
banks.” If that fails, then to direct it against all rich men, and 
adopt the levelling, the agrariar em. ise 

Siny when I read, “in my ear anth, Rochefoucanle’s: max- 
ims, one (althovgh hessemedto #iumderstand thehuman heart 
as though he had made ir red withmy pencil at the 
prong and) Imp 
i methi 


tonda which 
5 approve! 
of it, whe cret impulses of human ac- 
tion, stil) J doubted: At better in verse 

“As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 

From Nature, Lbeteve them (rue; 

This maxim, more than all the rest, 

Too base tis thought for human breast 

That, in the distresses of our friends, 

We first consult our private ends; 

And Nature, kindly beat to ease us, 

Points out some. circumstance to please us,” 


Sir, I begin to doubt, and am almost inclined to believe, that 
in the unsophisticated thoughts of less experienced life I wag 
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wrond—when [have seen and witnessed the great excitement 
which was brought to bear in the public mind against the late 

» Bank of the United States, how completely politicians suc- 
ceeded in elevating themselves: by destroying that institution; 
although, in its destruction, their friends, as well as their oppo- 

. nents, Were: whelmed in the same common distress. and ruin. 
Whether some of these same politicians have not looked on the 
general ruin and misery with complacency, and at least con- 
soled themselves that, as the frst experiment acted politically 
Gf not financially) well, they could now turn the indignation of 
ihe peopte from. themselves against, the State banks; and if 
that should result as ‘the first experiment has terminated, and 
the peopte should still suffer distress, that they would say to 
them, to complete the glorious reform in our currency and mo- 
Rey affairs, the people must go oné step ‘further, and it will be 
but ‘one step, and direct their indignation against every rich 
many ‘and that there is no freedom where there is net an 
equal distributionof property; that, to-be free, we must have 
the agrarian loco foco feeling to. triumph; that— 


“Ail the realm shail be in common.” 


Sir, every (ecling of my nature startles at such a-menstrous 
‘doctrine. ‘The doctrine is avowed by few, but many are act- 
It wih fail, I predict. I 


will force them to adopt it. 
“unt Thay $ tive nerve in the American 
wvstem, You have, touched the pocket. nerve, and it commu- 
nicates directly to the thinking faculties of the mind. “Or all 
rebellions; > said Lord Bacon, “those of the belly are ule 
woret.”? 

The attempt to draw. a distinction between the rich and the 
poor, which is so often: hinted at in the message, is deiusive, 
because itis false. The President alludes to the people anit to 
the poor to gain their favor, but recommends nothing to relieve 
their embarrassments. Ifthe turns his eye at all to the suffer- 
ings of the people, it is a mere sidelong look that falls upon them 


“as cold as the moo veam on the barren heath.” 


Te will not carry theiv produce to market, or think about 
their exchanges. The Emperor of China plonghs a furrow 
every year, m respect to agriculture, The President might 
have writteu one line in his uieasage in favor of that interest. 
And yet poliiganstalk ghout the poor—the laboring men— the 
vèy“ men who have suffered” the most by’ theh™pretendett 
friendship. 

We hear the terms of “the poor” and “the aristocrats’? used 
infevery publie place and in every public document. "X 
epithets are unjust when applied to tie peopie. We have 
such distinctive classes; and those politicians who denou 
the honest man who has made a competent fortune by i: 
industry and frugality as an aristocrat, are themselves iie 
worst sort of aristocrats. “4 

As General Foy, ių the French Chamber of Deputies, was 
enlarging with much earnestness in a discussion in the Cham- 
ber, and had just used the word aristocracy, a voice from vie 
of the ministers asked him to define it. “" Aristocracy,” ne 
replied at once, and quickly—“ Aristocracy, in the nineteenth 
century, is the lague, the coalition, of those who wish to con- 
sume without producing, live without working, occupy all 
public places without being competent to fill them, seize upon 
all honors without meriting them; that is Aristocracy.?? 

This I regard as a true and practical definition of the word. 
Kt is ad just as it was happy. There is no such class in this 
country as the poor, if you will exclude the tenants of the alms- 
houses, Isvery nan in this country, who works at daily Jabor, 
gains wealth cnough to secure him all the comforts of life, and 
many of its luxuries; is well fed and well clothed; and has, at 
the end of the year, spare money, and feels pioperly as proud 
and as independent as any man in the nation. He knows that, 
whilst he is one of the people, he is part of the Gevernment; 
that his voice is felt and obeyed as much as if he had miljons. 
He knows that, whilst he has to labor hard, the Jaws will pro- 
tect him in his rights, and in the possession of the rewards ot 
his industry. 

The laws of our country, of every State in the Union, prevent 
a large accumulation of wealth in the bands of the few. "Phe 
accumulation of one generation is divided with the descendants 
inthe next. All that is wanted to acquire wealth is stability in 
Wise laws lo regulate the currency. Repeated fluctuations and 
changes, such as our rulers have produced, cause want of 
confidence, and finally distress, Confidence causes credit; and 
asysiem of credit, when controlled within cautious limits, ads 
to individual enterprise, which augments the wealth of the na- 
tion. Credit is the poor man’s capital; and by it, in a moral 
point of view, the nation is benefited; for every individual is 
more anxious to preserve the rectitude of his integrity and 
honesty, when he knows that, hy doing so, it may advance his 
wealth and prosperity. ‘Che rich man of last year is the poor 
man this, and the poor man this, is the rich man next year; so 
the changes go round the circle, from year to year, from gene- 
ration to generation, . From some knowledge of the people of 
the United 5 ates, Ido not hesitate to give it as my epinion, 
that, of the many who possess great wealth, a larger number of 
them have started from humble means, and have been the 
architects of their own fortunes, than those who have derived 
if from pairbnoniat inheritance, 

Br th sofd of (he States, it is impossible that any 


ne caw 
family or class of individuals cver,can accumulate so much 
wealth as to be enabled to oppress any portion of the people. 
Public functionaries that are wise should be cautious in awak- 
ening prejudices against any class in the community, when the 
interests of all are vo naturally dependent upon each other, and 
are knit together like the woof of the spider’s'web, sothat what- 
ever touches or deranges a part must be felt at the most remote 
and attenuated extremities, They should hol! out, by esta- 
blishiug a safe and convertible currency and wise regulations of 
law, inducements and facilities to the needy industrious to ac- 
cumulate property; and in this way to give a stimulus to indas- 
try; for it is notin the amount of specie which may be in ana- 
tion that you alonojare to judge ofits prosperity andits wealth; a 


better criterion 1s its productive industry. A man whoacquires 
property accumulates wealth; and when he has done this, he 


- can soon convert itinto money. The man who has but a hun- 


dred dollars, will find that at six per cent. it would support him 
with the necessaries of life fora month; butif he were to ex- 
pend it in Government lands, at & dollar anda quarter an acre, 
and apply his labor upon those lands, the production would not 
only support him and his family, but the surplus of his produc- 
tions would enable him annually to increase his wealth. But 
he must have either the capital in money, or the capita! gained 
by his credit; for, if there is neither capital nor credit- in the 
country, to alow him to establish himself, he must be for ever 
poor and miserable. Then I maintain that, to promote the pros- 
perity of the poor, you must supply them with the facilities cf 
acquiring either capital or credit, or rather of both. -And this 
brings me to an important part of our inquiries and our daties: 
Whether a nation can prosper without a sound and abundant 
convertible circulating mediyn? whether gold and silver alone 
will be sufficient to promote that prosperity? and whether the 
poor would benefited by the destruction of all banking institu. 
tions? Not having had time to arrange a regular and systema- 
tized argument, I will offer a few considerations in relation to 
these several propositions, without speaking of each separately, 
and care but little in what order I may take them up, and I may 
speak of each in conjunction. No member on this floor has 
said that there is more than eighty millions of dollars in this 
country in gold and silver.. The easiest way of arguing this 
question is by the Yankee mode of asking a question. That 
question is, how will the people be enabled to pay off all their 
debts, which amount to many thousand millions, with only 
eighty millions of specie, if you force by your policy bank pa- 
per from circulation? For the Constitution authorizes every 
creditor to exact specie, (if he is unfeeling enough to doso,) as 
your law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to exact 
specie, when the banks cease to redeem their paper. 

We can form some idea of the amountof delis which are 
owed by the pesple from the Presidenta Message. He says: 
“At the commencement of the year 134, the banking capital 
of the United States, including that of the national bank then 
existing, amounted to about two hundred millions of dollars; 
the bank notes then id circulation toabout ninety-five millions; 
and the loans and discounts of the banks to three hundred and 
twenty-four milions, Between that time and the Lst of Janu 
ary, 1836, being the latest period to which accurate accounts 
have been received, onr banking capital was increased to more 
than two hurlred and forty-one millions; their paper circu- 
lation to more than one hundred and forty millions; and the 
loans and discounts to more than four hundred aad forry-se- 
ven millions. To this vastincrease are to be added the many 
millions of credit,” &e. Then, according to the Présidents 
own showing, the people owe the banks nearly eight hundred 
millions of dollars, to say nothing of the immense amonnt 
which is owing between merchant and dealer, between farmer 


andanechanic; and stionld not be exorbitont if I were to say it 
Then; suppose you ` 


amounts to at least ten (ives that-aum 
would carry out your hard money experiment, what would it 
lead to? The Government exacts its dues in gold and silver, 
and requires the deposite banks and the people to pay it in gold 
and silver; the banis which have made loans, as all have, call 
on the importing merchants te pay them in gold and silver; the 
imnorting merchant calls on the retailing merchant to pay him 
in zold and and silver: the interior merchant calls on the far- 


mer, and the farmer calls on the mechanic. Cannot allsee the 
im ossibiity of paying more than ten hundred millions of debts 
wiin eighty millions of gold and silver? There is not gold 


enough in the world to pay the debts of the people of this na 
tion. But suppose, purblindly, yon press on with your schemes: 
lak any member of this floor, if any of his constituents were 
to owe a debt, say one thousand dollars, and be possessed of 
property to the amount of ten thousand dollars, ifit would not 
require the whole property he possesced, ifit were to become a 
general policy to pay in gold and silver, to-sell for one thon- 
sand dollars? So far from this policy having the tendency to 
benefit the poor, it will, in its results, if it be not arrested, 
make the rich poor; and the poor man, who is forced to. pay all 
his debts in gold and silver, will find himself beggared, if not 
incarcerated in the jail of his county. Thatis the paradise of 
suffering and misery which snch a measure will lead him to; 
and if he follows such counsellors as we have had for the last 
three years, he should prepare his mind and body to endure 
penury and suffering. “It is in those countries,” says an able 
writer, “only, where labor is well rewarded, and where the 
mass of the peopleare placed in a situation to accumulate 
wealth, that they acquirea stake in. the hedge, and are, in con: 
sequence, made to feel a direct. personal interest in the sup 
port of all those great fundamental neiples essential to the 
existence of society, which they otherwise regard either with 
indifference or aversion, and which the slightest. provocation is 
sufficient to induce them to attack,” 

But these statesmen who ride in their English carriages, 
with white servants in livery, who all feed upon the publie crib, 
say that the people are too voluptuous; they have too many lux- 
urtes; that they are too extravagant, and that their rulers are 
determined to bring them down to primeval simplicity; that 
they must be brought dawn to the economy of the pastoral ages, 
and Republican simplicity, which we read of in books of olden 
times; to the hard-money days of Lycurgus, when a man was 
regarded a patriot, ifhe not only would sovet, but if he would 
steal, his neighbor’s property, without being detected in the 
theft; when their bread was made of acorns, and the skins of 
wild beasts furnished them with raiment. Or are we to be 
brought down to later days, the days when cocoa-seeds were 
received in part of Somh America foracirrency? hat had 
more plausibility abont it, for the holder of that éurrency could 
convert it into an article of food, which was no small improve- 
ment upon Lycurgus’ssystem. 

Example has more effect than precept; and he who wish 
to reform society, must first reform himself; and if the Py 
dent and his Secretary would start the fashion, they might ad- 
vise with better hope of success. Let the President dress him 
self in sackcloth, and his Secretary in the skins of wild beasts. 
or borrow a dress from Keokuek or Black Hawk, who are now in 
the city, and start out as missionaries to proselyte the people, and 
they will soon find how many converts they will make. The 
first district which they would enter, would be the district which 
Ihave the honor to represent on this foor. Let them approach 
come settlement of industrious Friends or German farmers— 
the former they would first reach in aboutten miles from this 
place. 
his system, and finally hand the listening: crowd over to-his 
faithful squire, who would show, ‘by statistics, what would be 


The President would enlarge upon the advantages of | 


saved to the nation if no luxuries were imported from abroad, 


Jand how much less their merchants’ and tailors’ bills would be 


if they adopted his attire—to banish broadcloths and merino 
shawls. e can well conjecture, Mr. Chairman, that the wo- 
‘men, if they said nothing, would look inexpressible things; 
and I can imagine some such man as Roger Brook, a resident 
of Montgomery, who is a man of reading and a wit, replying to 
the President, and saying that his costume and the Secretary’s 


were unique and peculiar; -that he belonged to a society: that 


but seldom changed good habits; that he liked to read of such 
-attire inthe Bible, but could not say that he. wasat that mo- 
ment prepared to. adopt it. Although they are remarkable for 
treating both invited and stranger guests with great hospitality, 
he would’ play: off Van Burenism upon Van himself, and say to 
him, as a delinquent debtor once said to a dunning creditor, 
Friend, cal! next week, and —— then I will tell you when you 
can call again: : 

But we have. had some of these currencies in our own coun- 
try, or something very much like them.. In the democratic 
simplicity of the trappers of the Rocky Mountains at this time, 
they use pelt instead of bank notes, and pay their debts in the 
skins of beavers, otter, or racoons. Before the purchase of 
Louisiana, and until 1804, deer skins were a legal tender, by 
the laws of all Upper Louisiana, at forty cents a ponnd. Our 
forefathers, in their Republican simplicity, made fish oil, cot- 


ton and tobacco, a legal tender; and you Cannot now open an, 


old statute hook, of either Virginia or Maryland, that has not 
tobacco so often written in it, that ìt really smells of the indi- 
genous weed. In Maryland, by the law of 1782, tobacco was 
made a legal tender at a penny a pound, and Indian corn at 
twenty pence a bushel. Whilst in Virginia, in 1618, tobacco 
was made a legal tender at 3s. per pound; and in 1620, the 
“young” and beautiful “ women who were shipped by the Vir- 
ginia Company in England to that colony to be married to the 
residents, the price on each was a hundred pounds of tobacco; 
though, when the article was scarce, as muchas a hundred and; 
fifty pounds was paid.” . . 

This kind fo&currency is very elegantly described in the six:. 
teenth number of Salmagundi, where: it represents that tthe 
lady of a Southern planter will lay out the whole annual pro- 
duce of arice plantation in silver and in gold musling, lace 
veils, and new liveries; carry a hogshead of tebacco on her 
head, and trai} a bale of sca island cotton at her heels; while 
a lady of Beston or Salem will wrap herself up in the nett pro. 
ceeds of a cargo of whale oil, and tie on her hat with a quint&'e 
of codfish!’ “Ido not believe that any of my constituents ‘yish: 
to go baek to the tobacco experiment of their ancestors ; many: 
of them raise most excellent tobacco, and some like to exltila-. 
rate their senses with it; but none, I, believe, are anxious to 
have their dues paid in it: they would prefer the miserable 
currency which yon have now afflicted them with. 1 know by 
how frail a tenure I hold the attention of the committee; but 
as it has favored me with ils attention, Lam emboldened to pro- 
ceed a little further, and will attempt to Mustrate the positions 
~toonely thrown-out in my remarks—the necessity of the Govern. 
ment to establish, by wise regulations, a currency for the peo- 
ple; and the absolute impossibility of the advance of this na- 
tion in its usual and rapid strides to wealth, to greatness, and 
to power, without an abundant and good currency. I will not 
zo into a discussion of metaphysics and abstractions, as one. 
half of the political economists do, who write long and labored’ 
books to find out whether gold and silver is properly money or 
not; whether it is a merchantable commodity, and ought to be. 
sold as any other production of Jabor; whether bank paper is- 
a good and safe representative of valne, or whether it may be 
worn out and more quickly consumed than the precious metals, 
Iwill leave these discussions to those who have a taste for them.. 
Lam in the Congress of tha Wnited States, and feel that it is my 
duty to act. upon circumstances around me ; to look at the past, 
and try todo the best I can for the future. Close refinements: 
may suit the purpose of the learned lawyer, and abstract meta-- 
physigs may guit the man of recondite lore ; bat practical utilis- 
ty; I think, will best, suit an American legislator: *” 

I will take the liberty of reading an extract or two from the: 
litle volume T hold in my ħabd. It is about half the size ofthe- 
report of the Seeretary of the Treasury, and contains, in myy 
poor judgment, more sound maxims of usefulness to the Jabor-. 
ing class than all the messages and reports, and speeches, too,, 
which have been written by the Presidents and Secretaries, , 
and their friends, for the last four years. I am sorry to disco. 
ver that it is not to be found in any of the libraries iv this Capi.. 
tol; and whilst Jam making a miscellaneous speech, I will tse 
this occasion to say, that I am sorry for the American taste that: 
they buy up every large volume of romance that is published, 
whilst pamphlets of solid information are neglected. In Eng- 
land it is different; nothing is quicker bought and read there- 
than political essays and statistical tracts. We have nota taste: 
for statistics, and nothing is more important for è public: mans 
The volume which T will read from is one that was sent to me 
hy a travelled friend from Edinburg. It was written by J. R. 
McCullough, and is entitled “ An Essay on the Circumstances 
which determine the Rate of Wages, ang the Condition of the 
Jaboring Classes.” The first section is headed, “Rate of wages 
in any given country at any particular period, determined on 
the magnitude of the fund or capital appropriated to the pay- 
ment of wages, compared with the number of laborers.” He 
says: “ The capital of a country consiats of all that portion of 
produce ofindustry existing in it which cam be made direcity- 
available, either to the support of human existence, or tothe: 
facilitating of production. But the portion of capital to which 
itis now necessary to advert consists cf the food, clothes, andi 
other articles regnired for the use and consumption. of the Ja- 
borer. This portion forms the fund out ef which thelr wages 
must be wholly paid. We shall err if we suppose tnat the c2- 
piat of a country depends on advantagecousness of situation, 
richness of soil, or ex'ent ofterritory. These, undoubtedly, are 
circumstances of very greatimportance, and must have a pow. 
erful influence in determining the rate at whicha people ad- 
vance in the career of wealth and civilization, Butit is obvi- 
ously not on these circumstances, but on the actual amount of 
the accumulated produce of previous labor, or of capital de- 
voted to the payment of wages, in the possession ofa country, 
at any given period, that its power of supporting and employ- 
ing laborers must entirely depend. A fertile soil affords the 
means of rapidly increasing capital; but that is notall. Before- 
that soil can be cultivated, capital must be provided for the sup- 
port of the laborers employed upon it, just agit must be by pro- 
viding for the suppert of ‘those engaged in manufactures, or in: 
any other department of industry. 

ijt isa necessary consequence to this principle, that the 
amount of subsistence falling to each laborer, of the rate of 
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wages, must depend on the proportion which the whole capital 
beara to the whole amount of the laboring population. If the 
amount of capital is increased, without a corresponding increase 
taking place in the population, a larger share of such capital 
will fall to each individual, or the rate of wages will be increas- 
sd. And if, on the other hand, population is increased faster 
than capital, a less share will be appropriated to each indivi- 
dual, or the rate of wages will be reduced.” 

“Bo long as capital and populatien continue te march abreast 
of to increase or diminish in the same proportion, so long will 
the rate of wages, and consequently the condition of the labor- 
ers, continue unaffected; and it is only when the proportion of 
capital to population varies, when it is either increased or di- 
minished, that the rate of wages sustains a corresponding ad- 
vance or diminution. The well-being and comfortof the labor- 
ing classes are therefore essentially dependent on. the relation 
which their increase bears to the increase ofthe capita! that is 
to feed and employ them. If they insrease faster than capital, 
their wages will be reduced; and if they increase slower, they 
will be augmented. In fact, there are no means whatever by 
which the command of the laboring class over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life can be enlarged, other than by acce- 
lerating the increase of capital as compared with population, 
or by retarding the increase of population as compared with 
capital; and every scheme of improving the condition of the 
laborer, which is not bottomed on this principle, or which has 
not an increase of the ratio of capital to population for its 
object, must be completely nugatory and ineffectual.” 

Such are thie views, not ofa man who wishes to be returned 
to Congress upon some popular prejudice, who aspires to a se- 
cretaryship, ora fareign mission, or to the Presidency, but one 
who writes forthe benefit of mankind, and is willing to meet 
his reward in the approbation ofa benefited and grateful pos- 
terity. If I may venture to illustrate his views, in this country 
we have now some eight on ten hundred millions of circulating 
medium, which is received, and gladly received, by all who 
have debts to collect, as money. If you adopt the advice offer- 
ed, and destroy our banking institutions, you reduce the circu- 
lating medium to the amount of the specie in the nation, which 
has been computed at eighty millions; vut I do not believe that 
itis much more than hait that amount. Then you will have a 
currency or circulating medium which, if you were to divide it 
among the people, would give each individual some three or 
four dollars. The effects would be, that those who work fora 
dollar a day now, would have their wages reduced to some ten 
or twelve cents per day; for, instead of increasing the capital 
with the increase of the population, you reduce the capital to 
about five per cent of what it is now, whilst the population of 
the country increases about five. per cent. every year. Or you 
would have to raise the value of money more than a thousand 
per cent. and say that a dime shall in future pass for a dollar, 
an eagle for a hundred dollars. I will read another extract 

. from his second chapter, exhibiting the “Comparative increase 
of capital and population.” “itis not possible to obtain,” he 
says, “any precisely accurate estimate of the absolute quantity 
of capital ina country at different periods; but the capacity of 
that capital to feed and employ laborers, and the rate of its in- 
crease, may, notwithstanding, be learned with sufficient accu- 
racy for our purpose, by referring to the progress of population. 
Itisclear, from the statements already made, that. the inhabi- 
tants of a country, supposing them to have the same, or about 
the same, command of the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
cannot increase without a corresponding inereuse of capital. 
Whenever, therefore, we find the people of a country increas- 
ing without any, or with but very little, variation taking place 
in their condition, we may conclude that the capital of ie coun- 
try is increasing in the sume or very near the same proportion. 
Now, it has been established beyond all question, thatthe popu- 
lation of several of the States of North America has, after mak- 
ing due- allowance for immigrants, centinned to double, tor a 
century past, in so short a period as twenty, or at most twenty- 
five years; and as the quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
falling to the share of an inhabitantof the United States has 
not been materially increased or diminished during the last 
century, this increase of population is a proof that the capital 
of the country has advanced in a corresponding ratio. But, ia 
all old settled countries, the increase of capital, and consequent- 
ly, of population, is much lower. The population of Scotland, 
for example, issupposed to have amounted to 1,030,000 in 1700; 
and as it ameunted to 2,135,000 in 1820, it would follow, on the 
principle already stated, that the capital of the country had 
required about one hundred andtwenty yearsto double. In like 
manner, the population of England and Wales amounted to 
6,084,000 in 1740, and to 12,256,000 in 1821, showing that the 

opulation, and therefore, the capital of that country, applica- 
hd to the support of man, or the supply of food, clothes, and 
other articles necessary for the support of human life, had 
doubled in about eighty years.” , , 

“The effects which the diferent rates at which capital and 
population advance in different countries have on the condition 
of their inhabitants, may be exemplified in a very striking 
manner, by comparing the rate of increase and the actual 
stateof the people of Great Britain, with the rate of increase 
and the actual state of the people of Ireland. It is certainly 
true there has been a considerable increase in the capital of 
Ireland during the last hundred years; though no one in 
the least acquainted with the progress of the different parts of 
the empire, has ever supposed that thisincrease has borne the 
proportion either of a third, or even a fourth, to the increase 
of capital in England and Scotland during the same period. 
But the increase of population in Ireland, as compared with its 
increase in Britain, has been widely different from the increase 
in the capital of the two countries, or in their means of employ- 
ing people, supporting theni in astate of comfort and respecta- 
bility. “According to the tables given in the Parliamentary re- 

orts, the population of Great Britain amounted, in 1720, to 

955,000, and in 1S2) it amounted to 14,391,009, having a little 

more than doubled in the course of the century; while, from 
the same reports, it appears that the population of Treland, 
whose capital had increased in so inferior a proportion to that 
of Britain, amounted to very little more than two millions in 
1731, and to very near seven millions in 1821; having nearly 
quadrupled in less time than the population of Britain took to 
double!” 

He further says: í 

‘ATL the witnesses examined by the committee of the House 
of Commons, on ‘the employment of the poor of Ireland,’ in 
1823, concur in representing their numbers as excessive, and 
their condition as wretched in the extreme. Their cabins, 
which are of the most miserable description, are utterly unpro- 
vided with any thing that can be called furniture. In many 
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families there are no suc h things as bed clothes. The children, 


in extensive districts of Munster, and the other provinces, have 
not asingle rag to cover their nakedness; and, whenever the 
becomes even in a slight degree deficient, the 
scourge of famine and disease is felt in every corner of the 
country, The Right Honorable Maurice Fitzgerald, M. P. 
mentions that ‘he had known the peasantry of Kerry quit their 
houses in search of employment, offering to work for the mean- 
est subsistence that could be obtained, for two pence per day; 
in short, for any thing that would purchase food enough to keep 
them alive for the ensuing twenty-four hours.’ ” i 

T will read but one line more and then lay down this useful 
volume. He says, “that while the average market price of a 
day’s labor in England may be taken at from 20d. to 2s. it can- 
not be taken at more than 5d. in Ireland.” 

Thess undoubted historical facts are so conclusive to my mind, 
that I will not attempt to enlarge upon whatscems so-convinc- 
ing to the reflecting understanding, further than to say that 
they first convince us that you are not to judge of the prosperity 
ofa nation by its rapid increase of population; but if capita} 
does not advance side by side with population, misery and po- 
verty will be the inevitable consequence, and that the poor will 
be the first and most numerous sufferers; that capital advanced 
in Eogland with its population, and wealth and comfort followed 
in its train; population rapidly increased in Ireland, whilst capi- 
tal lagged behind, and misery and wretchedness now scourge 
that people. Then carry out the President’s views, and those 
of the Secretary: after first destroying the United States Bank, 
then desiroving the State banks, by your bankrupt scheme; de- 
stroy capita!; destroy credit, which the Presidrnt says has been 
carried too far, and should be checked. Do all this, and the 
peor man gees his fate read in the history of Ireland. Their 
distresses are great beyond description; their means of support 
the most scanty; and the Irishman said truly, as he said wittily, 
that the first mouthful of bread he ever ate was a potato; yes, 
sir, the potato is his meat arid his bread, and often he is without 
it. Carry out your system, andthe cheapest food, which is 
the potato, will be that which the poor ot this country will be 
forced tolive upon. They will not be able to buy a barrel of 
flour or a barrel of pork. 

Bank credit, individual confidence, and the credit system, 
have been the chief currency of our nation for fifty years. Ne- 
ver hasany nation prospered as this nation has in so short a pe- 
riod.. But now the President tells us and the People that the 
Government must cut loose from the community; that they 
have traded on borrowed capital; and have carried the eredit 
system too far. Such language would be ungenerous from that 
source, ifin all respectstrue. Who did most to adopt measures 
which brought about these results? You destroyed the United 
States Bank, and at least tacitly invited the States to fill the 
vacuum of that institution by making banks of iheir own. You 
told these State banks to discount Yberally. The People, be- 
lieving that all was true which you told them, mereased their 
business; the farmer bought more Jand, the mechanic employed 
more journeymen. Each went in debt, believing,if your 
promises ofa better currency would be realized, that he could 
not only meet his liabilities but enlarge his means. Your pro- 
mises were not realized; and now he meets with Executive de- 
nunciation for trusting that very Executive. Is not this un- 
generous? Isitnotcruel?’ It is a very refinementin cruelty 
which w fallen angel might envy. p 

'The President, in his Message, has written, as I have spoken, 
about a great many things; among others, he tells us that En- 
gland has over-traded, and all Europe felt embaryassnients as 
we feel thern, . 

It is often true, (and the President’s Message proves it,) as 
Lord Brougham has well said, that philosophers have been led 
into aa error, not uncommon in many departments of science, 
and in none more frequent than in politics—the mistake of the 
cecasion for the cause, and oi a collateral effect for a principle 
of causation. Str, itis true thatthere have been, aad are, em- 
barrassments in the’ moneyed arrangements of Europe; but 
did it originate there? No, sir. I have an interesting pamphlet 
before me, written very recently, and translated from the 
French, whch I cannot trespass upon the time of the committee 
to read extracts from. Butit shows, by the most conclusive 
demonstration, that the first cause ofour distresses was the war- 
fare upon the bank and the currency by General Jackson in 
this country ; and that so clearly allied 1s the whole commercial 
world with this nation that embarzassments in this country are 
felt, and will be in a greater or less degree, by every Power of 
Europe with whom we trade. Civilization and commerce have 
made the human family, so far as trade is coacerned, as one 
people, and you cannot affect the interest of one without affect- 
ing the business of all. 

This connection and this dependence have been the result of 
the credit system, which has been so much denounced, and 
which has been enlarged upon in the Executive Message. I 
have listened to speeches on this floor, in which whole pages 
of the Gouge plan have been adopted; yes, sir, the whole anti- 
bank plan. ‘he little States of the Germanic provinces have 
been alluded to, to show that by individual banks the interest 
ofthe People and the Nation could be promoted. Sir, states- 
men and political economists run into error in receiving the 
theories of abstract writers. Practical judgment knows how 
to receive or to eschew maxims of writers whichapply toa par- 
ticular nation ina particular condition. The provinces of Ger- 
many are small; the line of business is defined. Our nation 
is as yet new, and immensely expansive. What may be wise 
in a little State in the centre of Europe may not be wise ina 
large State inan iminense hemisphere. g es 

But I deny that any of the Germanic provinces have gained 
their wealth or their prosperity by the simple gold moncy sys- 
tem, by excluding the whole foundations of the credit system. 
And, in support of this opinion, I will read one sentence from 
the first volume of Lord Brougham’s admirable work on the 
Colonial Policy of European Nations: “Credit has contributed 
to the astonishing increase of the Dutch settlements, so mueh 
wanted in all other colonies.” To sustain this opmion, I will 
read an extract from Thornton, on Paper Credit, showing that 

aper credit has been a great cause of the prosperity of Hol. 
and. He says, “the extent of the circulating medium of Hotl- 
land is deserving of notice. Besides the great circulation of 
bank notes and receipts, Government paper and bilis of ex- 
change, (which latter are without doubt a part of the circulating 
paper of every trading country, although they circulate more 
slowly than the other parts,) the system of colonial credit must 
havealways thrown into the market a very large portion of cir- 
culating paper.” Then, sir, when it is thus shown that the Ger- 
manic States and Holland owe their prosperity to the paper sys- 
tem and to credit, they will ne longer be quoted against both. 


ae 
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If there is one man on earth who knows when to use -the 
credit system, it is a German, whether he isin Europe or 
America, because he is a close calculator: of number one. if 
he finds, after making his estimates, that he can vasil “repay, 
he will then borrow money at six per ¢ent. when: he has con- 
vinced his mind that he will make eight, orten, or twelve,upon 
its judicious use, They do not want the Executive, or any one 
else, to tell them how to make their estimates; they. are the 
safest calculators in the world. se 

Some gentlemen: here, from the South, have advocated this 
measure and the views of the Bxecutive—to destroy the bank- 
ing system of our country, to disconnect Government from the 
banks, and to restrain the credit policy of the nation. I have, 
it is true, travelled much through the South, the West, and-the 
North. I have read much of all, anl reflected anxiously: on 
their separate and blended interests; still Ido not feel sufficient 
confidence in yselt to dissent too rashly from some’ of the 
opinions which Í have heard of members, who take, with an 
air of confidence, the interest of their respective regions of the 
country under their own protection. I cannot, however, re- 
strain the expression of my doubts thatthe interest of the South 
will be promoted by these measures; I honestly believe that 
there is no part of the Union where capital is in such demand, 
and credit so much required, as in the South—the cotton-grow- 
ing regions. It may be true that, in some of the old Southern 
States—in South Carolina, for instance, where capital is some- 
what fixed and established—those who receive large patrime- 
nial possessions, with hands upon them to-work them, and money 
to carry them on, may do well in any vicissitude of our policy, 
but less advantageously upon the new than the old system.. But 
even that favored portion of the population of the States ofthe 
South is comparatively but a small portion. The great mass of 
the cotton-growers are men who have moderate means, andare 
forced to extend their credit. They may have a few thousand dòl- 
lara and a few negroes. After they shall have purchased a planta- 
tion, they will find their funds are exhausted, and that they must 
resort to credit to get their establishment. into profitable opera- 
tion; and this is mdre especially the case of the Southwestern 
States. An editor in Mississippi, some time ago, said that that 
State did not owe less than ten millions of dollars for negroes; 
in other words, for laboring capital. Now, require that State 
to pay ten milliens in specie, and you would have to eell at 
least one fourth of the State to make the amount; and that is 
the most extensive cotton growing State in the Southern coun: 
try. 

Sir, I maintain that this very productive labor, as it has been 
called—-the slave labor of the South—is strictly and truly more 
of capital than labor. I could quote Lord Brougham and. the 
reasoning of Senator Tracy, to sustain the opinion, but I will 
not read from either; for T have not time to discuss it before 
this almost exhausted committee, nor is it important for my 
present purpose. But, to come to the middle, the grain grow: 
ing and agricultural States; how few of the number of their 
inhabitants have been left farms, end utensils, and money, suffi- 
cient to carry on the whole ofthe paraphernalia of farming ope- 
rations? Nine out ef ten have to purchase farms, and to gain 
credit for their personal property, in order to carry them on 
with prosperity. “A farm,” says Senator Tracy, “is a real 
manufactory;” “a field is a real utensil, or, if you please, a 
store of first materials;” to set it into profitable motion, you 
must have capital, or credit to gain capital, in order to make it 
useful or profitable. _ 

But if we were, as it is eur duty, to turn our eyes and inquiry 
farther north, where manufactures and farming go hand in hand 
together; a manufacturer builds his bis factory, but finds that 
his ability will not be sufficient to purchase all of the raw ma- 
terial to be worked up into useful and profitable fabrics. He 
must either gain credit, or at once dismiss his hands, and aban- 
don his useful enterprise; these hands must work in some 
other and new employment, for a quarter of a dollar a day, in- 
steado f gaining a dollar, if the head of the factory could not 
have obtained credit. Thus, your system will prostrate the 
man of some capital, and throw out. of employment the man 
who has but a useful trade. X 

But how can you carry on commerce between man and man 
without a sound convertible currency, without immense logs 
to both the consumer and producer? Tracy has truly said 
that “commerce and society are one and the same thing;”” 
he has said in another place, “commerce is the whele of socie- 
ty, ag labor is the whole of riches.” The internal commerce 
among the States and the people of the States is vastly greater 
than its foreign commerce, and requires some circulating me- 
dium to represent value. There is not gold and silver enough 
for this purpose: then you are forced to have either a converti- 
ble or inconvertible paper currency, or make the productious 
of labora currency. You hada convertible paper currency, 
the best in the world, and the nation was happy and prosper- 
ous. You taught the people to be dissatisfied with it, and to 
aid you in destroying it; and they are now afflicted with an in- 
convertible depreciating currency. To restore the former 
prosperity, you must restore the former currency. 

You tell the people to banish from use small notes; and your 
measures force the People to countenance their existence. We 
had a good currency in Maryland a few yearsago, That State 
prohibited the circulation of notes under five dollars, and I be- 
lieve but one bank under their charters could issue notes of a 
less denomination. Public necessity has been made paramount 
to the law and the policy of the State, and every corporation 
and almost every individual in business, feels hinsself authorize 
to beeome a banker, and to fill the State with notes of the frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. This was the case in all the States, as 
now, when the first Bank of the United States was destroyed. 
Ihave in my pssseasion a relic of those days—a note of the de- 
nomination of “ten cents,’ which a friend sent me from vir, 
gina, on the “Farmers', Mechanics’, and Merchants’ Bank” of 
“Charleston, Jefferson county, Virginia;” issued “November 2d, 
1815, and signed “William Brown, cashier.” Thave another 
precious relic of past days, when there was no United States 
Bank. It is printed on coarse, stiff paper, and designates “No. 
27.419” for “fifteen shillings,” “according to an act ofthe Genc- 
ral Assembly of Penneylvania, passed the thirteenth ¢ yoarjtof 
the reign of His Majesty George the Third, dated the first day 
of October, 1773, sigoed Thos. Leech, William Griffin, James 
Stephens; and on the back of the note is written, ‘To coun- 
terfeit, is DEATH”? I am as much opposed to the circulation 
of small notes, and as much in favor of asound and abundant. 
specie basis, and specie circulation, as any gentleman on this 
floor; Hence itis that lamin favor of such measures as will 
effect the desirable resulv—measures that have been tried; nut 
the climerical schemes offanciful politicians. 

From thegenius and character of our people, spread as they 
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aro front the east many thousand miles west, Sling all the in- 
termediate country, of every variety. of profaction, from almost 
‘the polar-region of the North to the land of the sugar vane and 
perennial verdure, itis impossible to carry on free interchange 
and trade, without immense loss to the people, without a- better 
currency than wehave at this time. .1 have no doubt if a Uni- 
ted States Bank were established, with a capial of thirty or 
forty millions of dollars, to issue no notes of a Jesa: denomina- 
tion than’ten dollars, its notes to be received in payment of Go- 
vernment dues, and the notes of ail banks that shal! resume spe- į 
cie payments within a given period; that, after a limited period, 
neither the Government nor the bank should receive. notes 
of any bank that issued notes less than five ñoilars, and, afiera 
farther period, of ten—you would graduaiy have withdrawn 
all the small notes; confidence weutsi be restored, and the peo- 
ple would once more see and handle specie. The operation | 
would be gradual, and create no alarm or embarrassment, or | 
derangement in business. Whatever might be the character or | 
the State Banks, they would find ıt to their interest to conform -į 
to these régulations; for the receivability of their notes by the 
Government and the bank would induce them to callin ali th 


small notes; for those banks could not prosper whose notes j 


would be continually returning upon them as so on asthrown 
into circulation, as the notes of every bank would that were not 
recelved by the Government and the-bank and its branches. 
Atany rate, this isthe conclusion w which my wind, atter 
anxious research and reflection, has. attained. By such a 
cowtes, we would enable the People gradually to exiricate 
themselves from their diiticulties, and the nation, now and in 
future time, would be benefited. — ; 
But we have been told, by a distinguished member from Vir 
ginia, (Mr. Rosgrrsox) that we are not logislating for posterity, 
Dut for ourselves; and that posterity will legislate for itsell. 
This is not the first time I have heard of the remark being made 
in a legislative assembly, though not by Thomas Jefferson. Puc 
thore ig authority and very high authority jor it—the anthority 
of Sir Hugh Bayle Roch. Barrington, in his Personal Skeiches, 
mentiona, that a.dedate arose in the {rish Mouse of Commas, 
on the vote of a grant which was recommended by Sir Joh: 
Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, as one not likely to he 
feit burdengome for many years to come It was observed, in 
reply, that the House had no just right to load posterity with 
a weighty-debt, for what could in ne 
vantage. Sir Hugh, eager to detent the measures of Govern- 
ment, immediately rose, and in a few words put forward the 
most unanswerable argument which human ingenuity could 
posaibly devise. “Whar! Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ind so we 
are to beggar ourselves for fear of vexing posterity! Now, I 
would ask the honorable gentleman, and this still more honora- 
ble House, why we should put ourselves out of the way to do 
any thing for posterity— for, whathas posterity done for us?” 
Sir Hugh, perceiving, upon taking his seat, that there were 
many smiling, and. not..bajug conscious that he had said any 
thing out of the way, concluded that the Iowe haa nitstaken 
him. Me therefore rose and begged leave to expvain, as he ap- 
prehended that gentlemen had entirely mistaken his words. He 
assured the House ° that by posterity he did not at all mean 
our ancestors, but those who were to come immediately after 
them.” A i P 
Buch reasoning may have effect on some minds, but it can 
have none on mine. That an American Congress shall not 
shape their measures to benefit posterity, is a sentiinent Tean 
never subseribe to, There is an instinct in allanimated nature, 
to protect its offspring. ‘The most timid animal that is not en- 
dowed with reason will peril its existence to protect its young. 
What huntsman has wot geen the skittish pheasant change iis 
nature at times, at his sudden approach, and, crying warning 
to its affrighted brood, flutter before his footsteps, with its rich 
plumage expanded, a» if to challenge his deadly aim! And 
what generous hunteman has not paused, in harmless admira. 
tion, dit the fond mother could maka an adroit retreat to its ye- 
care broad! fa it possible. fur the day ever to arrive when the 
House of Representatives will have become so metamorphosed 
as to forgot all instinct of nature, all duty of reason, as to loak 
singly at the selfish interest o tl without consulting 
thefy duty to posteriiy? No, sir, jasible; the laws of 
human nature willnever be so changed. 
I cannot baeallude to a remark made by the gentleman front 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) He expatiaied, as the Mes- 
sage haa, upon the banking 


J could but picture in my mind that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was in the British House of Commons, addressing that 
body with the same earnest and impassioned strain to change 
its policy, to destroy its bank, and no narrow down its credit 
system to the standard of his judgment, T could fancy to my 
mind the whole House giving him profound attention, and ad- 
miring his eloquence, if they doubted the wisdura of his views; 
and that, after he had concluded, some veteran statesman would 
approach lim in terms of friendly gratulation, aud privately ad- 
monish him, before he made another speech on those subje: 
that he should lock himself up in an abundant Hbrary, ando 
cher give nor receive a visit until he had thoroughly read the 
entire history of England fa relation to the causes of hor pros- 
perity; that then he hoped he would be wiing to mak 
eeesh on the other sile, Soe he would fad ampl i 
chat change: he would find it was that poticy i 
tuto usefulness the hidden coal and imbedded ote 
system which taxed the water courses to les u inkes 
people, which had before flowed on unobstructed from tt 
mounta S 
them now, in tribute to industry, leap on the waler-wheel, i 
labor into motion millions of spindles; itis that policy which 
has built up factories, and made all England one vast and pros- 
porous workshop, and created her weaith, which all the gold of 
ali the mines of South America could not purchase; and has 
given her power that half the world could not subdue, and has 
made almost all of i. tributary to her. 

Another genileman, in his remarks yesterday, (Mr. ILunter, 
of Virginia) in making a hard-meney speech, (and, if he will 
allow. ine, I will say it wos one of the | I have listened to,) 
wished to demonstrate the evils of the banking system, by re- 
ferving, in illustration of his position, to the fact that, during the 
long war in Europe, the French Government adopted the policy 
of making a run oa the Baak of England, whose paper was in | 
circulation on the Continert, and cousequently the bank had to 
auspend specie payments. That honorable gentleman is righ 
in his historical fact, but I must differ with him in his conclu- 
sion, that the British Government sustained an injury by that 
bank from this circumstance. 
Iie true, Mr. Chairman, that the French uation Ciougat that | 


degree operate to theirad- |} 


system of thiz country and England, p} 
and said that England had over-traded and over-banked. | 


1 one of the best ways of defeating the British arms was to make 


an attack npon the means of supply of money to her armies, 

and did employ Jews to present at the counter of the Bank of 

England its notes. But did that quick-sighted nation bend to 

the policy of its enemy, and countenance the discredit of its* 

banks? Did the Government of England, when a run was 

made on the bank, doas our Government has done—denounce 

and aid to ruin the bank? No, sir. The Ministers at once 
brought in a bill to invie—yes, sir, to request—the Bank of 

England to suspend specie payments. Did the Government of 

England do as our Government has done—refuse to take the 

notes of the ank? No, sir; in chat very bill of 1797 they made 

the notes a legal tender, and stamped the encouraging seal 

of the nation upon them, by saying that the Government would 

1 for publie dues. It was a consummate policy, and 

loved it; for, although the law was limited to six 
ink it was renewed, from time to time, for some 
ity years. Bid the notes of that bank depreciate as the 
s of our banks hare, that have been dishonored by the Go- 
ni? Read the history of Eugiish currency, and you will 
did not. That policy prevented a panic, and sus- 
and onadled England to contract a debt of twenty- 


talaed er 


five hundred millions, in a war of unprecedented consump- 
tion and fury. By pr credit at home, she gained it 


abroad; and nothing 

dt was this policy 
; it was because jng 
currency. 

Mr. Chairman, {have trespassedl much longer upon the time 
of the committee than I had intended; but a dread of the conse. 
quences of this measnre upon the farmers and mechanics of 
the di#trict which ? represent, has induced ms, together with the 
attention which T have réceived, to claim so large a portion of 
your time. 


r more than the Bank of Eng- 
hich made her victorious in that 
ry was her capital, and credit her 


Y wi answer ove other remark, whilstup, from my Southern 
frier and then hand them oversto their constituents. My 


f: from Vi 


nia (Mr. Robertcon) said that he voted for this 
the Pwenty-t 
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Slivare on, he will sustain his consistency by going 


for the fi ldehate; and that most of the members of the 
Qovesitien went foritthen. A end from the Eastern Shore 
of Visinia (Mr. W urmed the House that he and 


in conr colicague who 
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massage. 

“T wish bere to say that Las not in my piese—from indispo- 
sition—when the yore was taken on General Gorden’s proposi- 
don; but had Lbeen, J would have voted against it. 

If my honorahle friend is willing to sue out for a “divorce,” 
in srder to marry a “skeleton,” Ishould not be, iff were united 
to, the worst ehcew.in the world. But there is no debating about 
taste. 

Ut wished to consult a lawyer of profound legal reading and 
reflection upon an abstract question in that complex science, 
the firat gentleman in this House that I would approach would 
be the jearned gendeman from Richmond, (Mr, Robertson but 
if E wished to ask advice in selecting “a help meet,” I think 


that he would be the last I will candidly admit that my friend 
has more courage than myself. I donot believe that I could 
screw my courage np to join in wedlock’s embrace a skeleton of 
dry bones. T would have first to see it filled with muscles, flesh 
and blood, tife and animation, fair symmetry and proportion. I 
must first see the human form and face divine; and then, but not 
tili then, I would venture to—“ speak to it.” 

Whatassurance can the gentleman have that his skeleton 
might not be made by the Secretary, who has to fill up the out- 
lines of the form, a hideous caricature—a monsier A human 
form, afflicted with 

* AU the ills that flesh is heir top? 
sf all diseases, all maladies, 
asm, or racking torture, qualms 
k agony, all foverish kinds— 
Convulsions, eniepsies, fierce catarrha, 
Intestine ii d ulcers, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 
Dropsi¢s, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.”’ 


Of ghesuy 
Of hearts 


The skeleton of the bill before us—for it is but a skeleton— 
although accompanied with “ vaults” and “strong boxes,” they 
are nol boxes of ointment—they are but Pandora’s boxes, filled 
with scourges and diseases, without having hope at the bottom, 
with which the Secretary may afflic: with pestiferous evils the 
ae y polituc, on whom you are going to force this unnatural al- 

jance. 

But hefore I 
self, l wish to ref 
cates of this nic 


shaust the patience of this committee and my- 
tto one historical fact, in hopes that the advo- 
sure may find a moral in it; and in the hope 
thatthey may 5 and profit by it before they consummate 
this hasty and il-jndged measure. 7 

tone perias of the English history, corporate privileges 
rure as unpopular as they have been made in thiscountry; they 
wipopuiar, because abuses existed under them—real, not 
andin none did abuses exist toso greatan extent as 
ndia Company. 

as made Premier, finding that popular feel- 
nst the abuses practised under that 
privileges, and knowing how strong an 
i,ifhe could bring every interest con- 
ompany to be dependant upon the ministry, 
not of romedying tne evils, but the bold 


in the Bast! 


schenie Gf annutling their charter, and appointing commission- 
ers with absolute power to cunduct the affairs ofthat company. 
He bre ward a bill, and predicated it upon a plausible 


zoor! of the company and the good of the pco- 
ple, for its better regulation and the k wasnot the skeleton 
of a bill, ke this o: your table, but full and ample in its parts 
andin ils details, That the committee may judge of its cha- 
racter, Iwill request the Clerk to read the preamble and the 
first section. 

{A BILL for vesting the affairs of the. East India Company in 
the hands of certain commissioners, for the benefit of ‘the 
proprietors and the public. 

Whereas disorders of an alarming nature and magnitude 
have long prevailed, and do still continue and increase, in the 
management of the fierritorial possessions, the revenues and 


i| the commerce of this kingdom in the East Indies; by means 


i whereof the prosperity of the natives haa been greatly dimi- 
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nished, and the valuable interests uf this nation in the said 
territorial possessions, revenues, and commerce, have been mas 
terially impaired, and would probably have failen into utter 
ruin, if animmediate and fitting remedy were not provided: 


Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excelent Majes. ` 


ty, by and with the advice end cousent of the Lords spiritua- 
and temporal, andthe Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, That the govern: 
ment and management of the temporal poscessions, revenue, 
and commerce, of the united company of merchants of Engiand 
tradingtothe East Indies, by the directors and proprietors o 
the said company; or either of them; and all and singular the 
powers and authorities of the said directors and proprietors, or 
of any special, or general or other court thereof, in the ordering 
and managing the said posseesions, revenues, and commerce; 
and all elections of the directors of the said company be, and 
are hereby declared to be, discontinued for and during the con- 
Unuance of ihi any CHARTER, usage, law, or statute, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. } 

Thesection which you have heard is st 

Ex uno disce omnes. 

For the publie good he was for seizing upon its chartered 
rights audits revenues, making it dependent usen the Exccu- 
tive will. Under a tide of strong popular feeling, he carvied 
his bill through one House with an immense majority. His 
besom glowed with triumph, and he fancied himsel secure in 

is place. 

The public mind paused, and judgment had time to counecl 
its feeling. The people began to reflect upon the consequences 
of the measure. They saw if that company was to be destroy- 
ed, itscharter taken from it, and ali control placed in the 
ofa few, it might be the case of all other institutions; every 
chartered privelege might be taken the same way, and, finally, 
all power in the nation might be exercised by Ui: Executive, or 
surrendered to it by a subservient Parliament. They soon 
drew a distinction between remedying and destroying; and, by 
the force ofa change in the popular mind, the bill was tost in 
the other House, and Mr. Fox was no longer minister. 

What was the great Fox’s fate may be the fate of others, 
Let others, therefore, take warning by the lessons of history. 

Our institntions are too firmly implanted in our general sys- 
tem, they have taken too deep root in the busi and well be- 
ing of society, property is too much valued and too equally 
divided by the Jaws of our States and the laws of industricug 
gain, for the people to throw all things into hoich-potch and 
form a cemmon stock, or ever to induce them to sustain 
such measures, or measures which lead to such resuis. 
The golden bauble will not now even amuse, much less capii» 
vate, sober, well thinking men. You cannot even entice chil- 
dren with it. , aN 

You may, in a few Congressional districts, still hold out the 
delusion to the people, but be assured they will be but few, 
There is one district north of “ Mason and Dixon’s line in 
which it may sutceed—a district represented on this floor by a 
gentleman who defeated one of the most intelligent and amia- 
ble gentlemen I have cver known, by telling his constituents 
enormous witch stories—stories as miraculous as were ever 
told by the famous “ witch king? who figured in the north of 
England some three centuries ago. But he finally was drown- 
ed, and as I know that there are mill ponds in that gentle- 
manadieniot more than six feet deep, I beg (he member to zeep 

look out. 

Sir, since the days of Isaac of Cyprus, no man has been 
pleased to have golden fetters placed upon him. Hume in. 
forms us that, after his treasures were seized upon by Richard 
the First, and the prince incarcerated and Bound in isons, he 
complained of the cruelty of his conqueror. Rich» d the 
iron fetters taken off, and golden ones placed on in 
The Cypriot, pleased with this distinction, expres 
titude for the generosity of his conqueror. 

The people have been restrained in their business by 2 
fetters, whic! the Executive brain has forged; they want them 
thrown off,so that they may have elbow-room to prosecute 
their industry as formerly. . 

Task, F beseech, this House 10 peuse in its course before it 
sanctions such a ruinous measure. 

I appeal to the candid of all parties, whether Conservatives 
administration men, or Whigs, to tet us cease this “ triangular 
fight,” and unite in defeating this measure. If we have differed 
as widely as the poles on other questions, let us unite in de- 
feating this. Let us say, in the language of another, “Like 
meu we differed, but like men we have agreed.” 1 had rather 
see the pet bank plan new vamped and tried again. 

If you will not reject this bill, or will not jay it on the table 
never to be called up again, and are resolved to pass it, let the 
worst come to the worst quickly; and the pecple, who will 
suffer, will soon show that they have power as weli as the Ex. 
ecutive and the two Houses of Congress; and that the Consii- 
tution has informed them how they can remedy they griev- 
ances, 

But I hope it will be rejected, and that the Executive will do 
as the Kings of England and of Prance are forced to do in like 
cases—change his ministers and his mea: Or, if he will 
not change his advisers, at Jeast change 
he will not change his measures or his ac 
publican President in practice, finding himself in a minority in 
either House, and that he and his ministers will not alter their 
views of the Constitution and the policy of the nation, they 
will resigu the seals of office to the people, and say to them, 
elect other‘agents; we come down from our high places, thas 
other, and abler, and better men may ascend. 

Or are the lines of the philosophic poct true? 

“The age of virtuous politics is past! 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence; 
Rulers are grown too shrewd to be sincere— 
And we--too wise to trust them!” 


ficieat fox my purpese. 
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Or MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, Friday, September 29, 
1837—On the bill to postpone the payment to the States 
of the fourth instalment of the Surpius revenue. 
The question being on Mr. Pickens’s motion for recon- 

sideration, and Mr. P. having made the remarks heretofore 

published— 
Mr. ADAMS followed. 
[The following speech of Mr. Anas, on the question of re- 

consideration (moved by Mr, Pickens) of the vote, 11910117, 
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for passing to the third reading the bill to postpone the pay 
taght of the fourth instalment of the deposite with the States, 
prgscribed by the act. of 23d June, 1836, is to be taken in con- 
negtion with his subsequent speech, on the 14th of October, on 
thépill to adjust the balances remaining due from the late de- 
pose banks, to be found at p. 265. Tie postponement bill, asit 
hag passed the Senate, postponed the payment of the fourth in- 

Jment “cill further provision by law.” Mr. Pickens, in Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union, had moved to strike 
` öutjthe words “further provision by law,” and insert “the first 
day of January, 1839;” to which Mr. Anass had moved, as @ 

ther amendment, to add the following: “ And all balances 
public moneys due from ail the deposite banks are hereby 
propriated to the said payment, and no part of them shall be 
plied to any other payment whatever; and if the portion of 
e said balances due by the said deposite banks cannot be re» 
cdived in time to pay the whole of the said deposite with the 
States, hereby made payable on the first of January, 1839, then 
. tha instalment of debt from the late Bank of the United States, 

for the stock ın that institution held by the United States, paya- 
big in October, 1838, is hereby appropriated, to make up any 
ingufficiency of the sums'recovered from the deposite banks to 
complete the said payment of the fourth instalment of the depo- 
site with the States.” 

Both these amendments had been, by small majorities, re- 
jected in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
gad the bill had been reported, without amendment, to the 

ouse, where they had been excluded from consideration by 

successful call from Mr. Cusnman, of New Hampshire, for 
gbe previous question. i R 
The bill having thus passed to the third reading by the vote 
f Mr. PICKENS; who immediately moved the reconsideration, 
‘and the next morning supported the motion by a speech, it was 
ôn this motion for reconsideration that the folowing remarks 
were addressed to the Honse.] 
| Mr. ADAMS expressed the hope that it was competent for 
im, at that stage of the proceedings, to debate the amendment 

e had introduced in’ Committee of the Whole, but- which had 
been cut off by the previous question, 

The SPEAKER remarked that there was no amendment now 
before the House, the motion of Mr. Pickens to reconsi- 
der ihe vote ordering the bill to its third reading being now 
in order. 

Mr. Apans begged to know If it’ were not competent for him 
to urge the merits of his amendment asa reason for voting for 
the reconsideration? 

The Speaxer answering in the affirmative, 
; Mr. Apams proceeded, He would be very briefin the re- 
; marks he should adress to the Mouse. He said he had come 
7 wo his seat at this special session of Congress, fully aware of 
the difficulties under which the Government was placed, and no 
less sensible of the embarrassments which afflicted the people 
of the country. He had felt inclined to go for the measure now 
before the House, as a means of relieving the Administration 
from embarrassment, being willing to go for the relief of the Go- 
vernment, and thereby to relieve, indirectly, the people, whe- 
~ ther the Government should propose any measure for the di- 

rect relief of the people or not. But when he had come to 
consider the bill, as it came from the Senate, he had been forced 
to the conviction that whatever relief it would afford the 
Government would. be obtained at the expense of the people, 
it being; in substance, a bill to raise revenue. And what was 
the effect of the bill? A bill, bearing on its face one thing, and 
doing another! Purporting to postpone the operation of an act 
of Congress restoring to the people a portion of their own 
money, and, in reality, going to repeal that aet! As the bill 
had passed the Senate, there was no further payment or depo- 
site to. be made of the proportion of the surplys revenue now 
due to the States without further legislation. It was, to all 
intents and purposes, a proposal to repeal the act of June, 1836. 
This was its great object. If its intention was not expressed, 
and apparent upon its face, the effect of it would be a decep- 
tion upon the people. His constituents (Mr. A. believed) 
might think the postponement of its operation reasonable, were 
the time to which it was postponed fixed and certain. But 
there is new no such certainty upon the face of the bill; its 
operation is to be put off to a date as far distant as what the 

id Romans called the Calendas Grecas, or, as the Freuch 


proverb terms it, “the weck of the three Thursdays!” Now 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
| Pickens) proposes to postpone the operation of the act until the 


lst of January, 1839, instead of until the further action of Con- 
gress. Ie, for one, was willing to take the bill with such an 
amendment; but there must be one other provision—an assur- 
"s ance that there shall be no more postponement, and that the 
sum thus appropriated shall be applied to that purpose, and to 

. no other. 
Mr. A. had called this a bill to raise revenue; and so it was. 
It would place in the hands of the Government nine or ten 
| millions of dollars, to be appropriated to any other purpose. 
y It would raise money from the people, for the payment of the 
public debts, And now where does this money bill come from? 
And, in asking this question, Mr. A. said he desired to ask that 
the bill should be viewed as a part of the whoie system now 
projected fer the raising of a revenue. The bill comes, first, 
trom the Senate. And is that the branch of the Natiogal Le- 
gislature in which the Constitution requires that all such bills 
snail originate? Now all, not only this, but all the bills, which 
forma part of the system alluded to, have originated in the 
other branch of Cong Mr. A would put these facts to the 
House, as a man specially emrusted with the guardianship of 
the public purse, and with the hope tiat such an appeal may 
roduce ite effect upon the action of ihe House on this bill, and 
in puidog members more on their guard eafier as to the 
source whence bills of this chavacier emanate. 
Mr. Apass said he had heard a good deal, at onetime and 
enother, said about the great and growing exient of Executive 
patronage, and influence, and power. To most of such ra- 
mors and expressions of opinions he had given but slight cre- 
dence and as little of assent; but he could not avoid warning 
the House that, if the pockets of the people, their constituents, 
were to be ransacked for money, it behooved them to see that 
such measures originated with the representatives of the peo- 
ple, But, perhaps, suggested Mr. A. he had not been quite cor: 
rectin saying that the bill in question had had its origin in the 
Senate. It would doubtless have been nearer the truth to have 
said thatit, with its companions of the same general sya- 
tem, “had originated at the Treasury. Every one of these 
billshad every mark and feature of such an origin; they were 
all, beyond question, drawn up and prepared at the Treasury 
Department! The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means (Mr. Cambreleng) hastold the House that the Senate 
and House bills, on the same subjects, were not identical in all 
respects; and what was the difference? Mr. A. believed that 
the House bill proposed the issne of Treasury notes to the 
amount only of $12,000,000, while: the Senate~Ddill proposed 
only $10,000,000. He would confess that he had much rather see 
the difference on the other side. He weuld:rather find: the 
House disposed to give less than more.” The whole thing, as 
managed thus far, looked like a litle “experiment.” ‘The 
House were to be asked by the Treasury through the Senate 
for $10,000,000, with the expectation that the House, becoming 
familiarized to the idea of so large an issue, would consentto 
throw in. the additional two millions as a mere trifle of more 
or less. . 4 bi 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to explain. When the bill was re- 
ported in the Senate, it was reported in blank. In the House 
bill, there was an additional appropriation, for the Florida war, 
which was not included in that of the Senate, of course; and 
there were other differences between the two bills. i 

Mr. Apams saidhe thought he had seen another bill separate 
from this bill of twelve of milions, and asking sixteen hundred 
thousand dollars more. He did not understand— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. Don’t you understand, sir? The other 
is the bill appropriating the money proposed to be raised by 
this. : 

. Mr. ApaMs said he was happy to receive this explanation 
from the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
would be glad to hear further from bim, why, after the enor- 
mous appropriations made last spring for this very object, it 
had become already necessary to appropriate for the service of 
thissame year nearly two millions more. He expressed the 
hope that Mr. Pickens would accept his amendment as a modi- 
fication of his own. 

Mr. Pickens said he would willingly do so, but for the latter 
clause, pledging the faith of the United States that the Conzress 
will provide for the payment of the money in January, 1539. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that the proposition was divisibje; and 
that if, after the House had made the appropriation, they 
think it best not to pledge the faith of the Governinent to carry 
it into effect, they could easily reject the latter part of the pro- 
position. All he desired was to say to the people, “we have 
promised to pay over to you this sum: we cannot do it now for 
want of that sum to pay over: but we pledge you our faith that 
we will do so:” and. certainly fifteen months will be found 
abundantly sufficient for the performance of such a pledge. 
Yet, if there was all this reluctance to the adoption of this part 
of the proposition, Mr. A. said he was willing to take the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, modified 
by the adoption of hisown, (Mr. Adams’s) without the latter 
clause. All he professed to want was an assurance that the 
people shali not be paltered with any longer with delusive pro- 
mises never to be performed. p i 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr, Towns) had said (continu- 
ed Mr. A.) that the people of that State, when contending for 

rinciples, cared nothing for dollars and cents. Well, (said 

r. A.) that was agoodsign: he liked that: it was the senti- 
ment of a high, lofty, and admirable spirit: but it so happened 
that, in the case under consideration, the dollars and cents were 
the very principle itself! And ifthe people of Georgia cared 
nothing for those articles, indeed, they would find many of 
their neighbors not one-half so disinterested, to whom they 
might easily make it over, and who would very cheerfully ac- 
ceptit at their hands. Or, the people of that high-spirited 
State might make it over, a munificent donation to the Treasu- 
ry of the United States, and relieve themselves from all annoy 
ance of “dollars and cents.” , 

Mr. A. then argued brieily that, with the amendments pro- 
posed, this bill ceased to wear the aspect of a bill to raise re- 
venue. i iA a 

Mr. A. alluded to the alleged differences of opinion existing 
in the House at the time of passing the act of 1836, as vo the 
true nature of the measure, and whether it were a n.2re depo- 
site bill, or a distribution bil]. There certainly were, and now 
are, a great variet, of arguments used on both sides of this 
question: but he had heard nobody on that floor arguing in fa 
vor of a recall, an actual recall, of the money already paid over 
to the States. No vote could be gotten in that body Jor a recall. 
That would ve going back to the principles of the old Confede- 
ration. Under that system, the Congress of the United Stites 
had no power to raise money by their own authority. To de- 
fray the expenses of the Confederacy, whether of peace or war, 
Congress could only settle the proportions of the sum required 
for the public service, and issue to each State a requisition for 
itsown quota, This is precisely what would now he the form 
of recalling any portion of those moneys once deposited in the 
Treasuries of the States; and if any gentleman wished to see 
the practical working of that system, let him go back to the re- 
cords of the time, and see the answers that were made by the 
States to the requisitions of the oid Congress. What were the 
answers ?—not in a time of peace—and of plenty—and of pros- 
perity—like that in which the nation has now been seized with 
this convulsion fit; bat at a time when the very exisience of 
the nation was at stake; in the midst of that glorious but soul 
trying war of independence, for the very support of which aii 
the expenditures to be provided for were indispensable-—what 
were the answers? Some never answered at all—some r’ plied 
that it did not suit their convenience—some flatly refused-—and 
others responded very like sonie of the deposite banks, which, 
being lately asked by the Secretary of the Treasury when they 
intended to resume specie payments, replied, “when the others 
do!” They were calling spirits from the vasty deep every 
body knowing, all the time, that the spits would not come! 
[Continued laughter from ai} paris of tbe House. ] ee 

After alleging that one of the Teasons adduced in opposiden 
to the distribution principle in certain quarters (namely, that 
it viewed the surplus funds as, actually, divided amon the 
States,) was a strong argumeni mM bis mind, as @ guardian of 
the people’s interests in its favor, Mr. A. came to the conside- 
ration of yet another reason, which made him desire the pr o- 
posed amendment; and which indeed, rendered it Impossible 
for him to go for the bill without it. f 

He siid that a gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Dawson,) in an 
exceedingly forcible speech, had pointed out the Monstrous in- 
equality with which this sum of $10,000,800, due to the ue 
under the deposite act, had been deposited by the Secretary o: 
the Treasuy. Mr. A. zaid he could account oniy for this most 
extraordinary state of things by ascribing this inequality to the 


operation of the far-famed “Specie circular.” Iu the Bank of 


Alabama, at Mobile, it appėnta by the report of the Secretary 
? 


of the Treasury, that $1,000,000, and upwards, were left depo- 


sited when the banks suspended specie payments. Two huw 
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dred thousand of this is put down under: the title, “warrants | 
heretofore drawn, but not‘yet paid; though ‘payable: This 
was one of those favorite, but puzzling unintelligibilities whith 
several gentlemen on this floor have complained of, in the re-s” 

ort of the Secretary of the Treasury; and he (Mr. Aj)had 

ad been much perplexed ‘to obtain a glimpse of its meaning. 
What, then, was the. meaning of this circumlocution about.” 
“ warrants, to the: .amount.of two hundred thousand dollars; < 
heretofore drawn, but. not yet paid, though payable? Vy 
Mr. Speaker, all that simple means, that those warrants or” 
drafts of the Secretary of the Treasury werg protested! That's” 
all! [Laugh.] The drafis were ‘for specie—“hard currency,”?.: 
“ mint drops,” —and they were drawn on those hoards of specie © 
accumulated by the Specie circular.” “But the specie ‘had. 
gone when the drafts arrived; and so the “drafts were “ notyet | 
paid, though payable’. [Laugh] : a 

Sir, (said Mr. A.) give me leave to.say. a word ortwo on the. 
alleged unintelligibility of the Secretary of the Treasury.“ 1 
certainly cannot but feel a great degree of compassion for him, 
considering the necessity he was under of making a report tø 
Congress, at any rate. “There area great many things which. ` 
sound much better in circumlocution. than when plainly ex-. 
pressed, The Secretary of the Treasury. I know to. be well 
versed in English composition; but thereare subjects which the 
sublimest writers are obliged to cover with'a veil, and I 
guess,” or I“ reckon,” that there were a good many. of these 
troubling the brain ef the Secretary at the time he drew up this 
much discussed report. ; 3 

Mr. A. said he had attentively read the report, and must at- 
knowledge that he had occasionally found in ita redundancy of 
words (F disclose ideas, which might have been expressed with 
more precision, There were obscurities, like that, of which he 
bad ziven an example in the heading of the colunin-of what he 
supposed! to be protested drafts. But the general purport ofthe. 
whole, document was plain and clear enoughmuch more’ 
piain and.clvar indeed than it was pleasing to contemplate, “He. 
had listened a day or two before tosome very ingenious remarks, 
ofthe eloquent and able gentleman from Ohio, (Mr... Hamen’ > * 
who, while discussing this subject, had instituted.a ‘dialogue be-i 
tween the General Government and the States; and he repre- 
sented the General Government as saying, (in a very, marked 
and emphatic manner) “Do YOU want this money? So do 
WE! JA generallaugh.] Sir, (said Mr. A.) the whole: sub- 
stance of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury may: ba 
summed up in those few words. 3 

Mr. A. said he had another observation to make. A gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Thompson) had observed that 
it was a sort of uniform operation of this confederate Govern- 
ment, that all the money of this nation “flowed to the Norih!?? | 
{Mr. Thompson here said, “F did say so.”} There is (said Mr. 
A.) an English poet, who has said, : 


“Ask where’s the North?—at York, ’tis on the. Tweed.” 


Now, sir, suppose yourself at Charleston, South Carolina, . 
you ask, “Where's the North?” With this maxim of the: gèn» . 
teman from South Carolina, and his system of geography, and 
the answer you would receive’ must be—at Charleston, South 
Carolina, the North ....is Mobile, Alabama; the North... . is 
Natchez, Mississippi; the North~is New Orleans, Louisiana. — 
For these are “North” at Charleston,—if you assume that the’: 
money of the country is flowing to the North. I have named’ 
a single instance—the Bank of Alabama, at Mobile—where ` 
there is a deposite of public money to the amount, of more 
than a million of dollars. It flowed thither, 1 suppose, by ' 
the aid of “the far-famed Specie circular,” in “mint drops” and 
“hard currency.’? Now, what is that million worth? The 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, and my ` 
own added to it, will secure to that bank ‘the use of that money... 
for fifteen months,- -vhatis, until January, 1839; and whae wont” 
iv be worth to that institution, and to the interests’ affected by 
the: well-being of that institution? In ordinary banking, six 
per centum. But when it isin the bank, while issuing notes t 
without paying specie when called for, it is worth twenty per 
centum, at least. That million of dollars is equivalent to a 
gratuiteus donation to the Bank of Mobile, and thereby to the 
State of Alabama, of two hundred thousand dollars a year, 
Pursuing the idea suggested by Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, in 
regard to the palpable and raonstrous inequality with which 
the money, appropriated to the liquidation of the instalment 
yetdue, had been deposited among the States, Mr, Apams de- 
manded what proportion was on deposite with Massachusetts? 
Unless he was mistaken greatly, the whole sum in all the banks 
employed as the depositories of the public money in that State 
was $81,278 40, or about two-fifths the sum which falls to the 
Rank of Alabama alonc, as the value of the use of the fund on. 
deposite there. What is the benefit to Massachusetts, he would 
ask, ofthat deposite, as it now stands? At six per cent. it is 
worth about $4,000, and (hat is the deposite of public moneys 
which Massachusetts offgets ngainst the $1,000,000 in Alabama. 
Mr. Apams said Jie had an inquiry te make of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Cambreleng,) with 
regard to one of the uninielligibilities of the Treasury report, 
which he was desirous of having explained. Until this was 
cone, he could not gather from that document whether or not 
the $81,278 40, put down as deposited with Massachusetts, was 
all the public money tor which that State was responsible to 
the Government. Fn reading over the report, he found a list 
ot banks, beginuing with the State of Maine, and proceeding 
southward, and the sums of public money on deposite in each. 
Under date of August 28, 1807, between the banks of Maine and 
those of Connecticut, he cbrerved a sum total acajnet the sim- 
ye words, “Metscpolie special.” Now, as the State of Maesa- 
chusetts hes between Maine and Connecticut, Mr. A. would 
fuin kuow if the word “metropolis” there may net mean s 
Boston? ae 7 
Mr. CAMBRELENO. The Bank of the Metropolisin this city 
(Washington) is probably referred to. . : 
Mr. ADAMS. What is the nature of that deposite? 
Mr. Camprecene explained that that special deposite in 
the Bank of the Metropolis was to mect some of the curs 
rent expenses of the Government, incurred in that part of the 
country. s : 
Mr. Apams. Oh! a “special” deposite for the tse of some 
of the pets, some of the favorites, the preferred public credi- 
tors, (of which class I supposed 1 must consider myself a 
member, since the Secretary’s offer to pay us our per diem in 
Pir D S kELEnė would remind the gentleman that there- 
were other pets, and other dae sae i around us. 
There was the navy yardon the Potomac, and === E 
Mr. ADAMS. Bar that navy yard iş not “perweon Maing 
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and Connecticut,” Mr. Speaker. (Laugh.j And Lam still in 
the dark as to the meaning-of that line in the report of the Se- 
retary, which seems to make Massachsotts responsible for a 
yet larger sharwof the public treasure than, in her own proper 
piace in the report, she is set down as holding in deposite. And 
this isthe more remarkable, because in thie same statement 
appended to the Secretary’s report, the Bank of the Metropolis 
in this city has its proper place afterwards between the banks 
of the State of Maryland and those of the State of Virginia, and 
therefore. cannot naturally be supposed to be the same “Metro- 
polis special”? thus thrust up in a corner between the States of 
Maine and of Connecticut. 
that this same report of the Secretary of the Treasury is far 

` from. being so explicit and intelligible to all, as it is ‘to those 
gentlemen whose sagacity finds it so easy to be understood. 

Bosides, sir, I find in this Treasurer’s weekly statement of the 
amount to his credit,in the various banks of public deposite, 
the Bank of the Metropolis, Districtof Columbia, in its proper 
place, located between Maryland and Virginie, with a small ba- 
Jance of $2,162 83 cents due to the Treasurer, and that whole 
sùm, except $9 and 4 cents in the colnmn of warrants hereto- 
fore drawn, but not yet paid, though payable. And in the 
statement marked K, this same Bank of the Metropolis isin- 
cluded ina list of deposite banks discontinued under the depe- 
aite act-of June, 1836. And it isnot included in the list of pre- 
sent deposite hanks under the aame act, marked L. In the cir- 
cularjletter of the Secretary to the delinquent banks, I find it 
written: “The imperative provisions of the act of June, 1836, 
make it the duty of this Department to discontinue orderin 
any further sumsof public money to be placed with the depo- 
site banks after suspending specie payments, and hence you are 
notified that no more can be thus deposited in’ your institution, 
provided such a failure to redeem your notes has actually oc- 
curred.” 

“No more can be thus deposited in your institution.” The 
Rank of the Metropolis, in the District of ®olumbia, is one of the 
deposite banka discontinued by the positive command of the 
law; but “Metropolis special,” between Maine and Connecti- 
cut, has a deposite dated the 28th of August, of $140,541 62 cts. 
By what authority was that deposite made? This is to me one 
ofthose unintelligible things in the report of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, which I should be glad to see explained. Isit a 
practical iBustration of the divorce between bank and State? or 
ofthe locomotive power of the Secretary to transportthe Me- 
dropolis from the District of Columbia’ to Massachusetts, to 
New Hampshire, to Rhode Island, to some undefined region be- 
tween Maine and Counecticut, where he could make a special 
deposite of gold without infringing upon “the imperative pro- 
Visions of the act of June, 1836)? 


Ishould like to know why this item is thus thrust between 
Maine and Connecticut, aa if it were intended to give Massachu- 
setts the reputation of having $140,000 of the money which is 
‘used to pay members of Cong: 

New York? 


But I was observing upon the profound philosophical and 
geographical statement submitted to the House hy the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Thompson,) in which it was as- 
sorted that the money of the United States “always flows to the 
North.” Now have given the House one example, in the case 
of Alabama. Let us look a little farther: here I find the Union 
Bank of Louisiana and the Bank of New Orleans have, together, 
an amount nearly equal to $1,500,000. Iere isa million and a 
half flowing to that extremity of the North, New Orleans; and 
here is upwards of one million seven hundred thousand dollars 
flowing into the defiosity banka ofthe State of Mississippi at 
Natchez. Now, with the utmost respect for the States of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, they are not so near to the north pole, that 
they should have between them more than three millions of 
United States money, which the gentleman from South Carolina 
insiste is always flowing to the North—money which is, in fact, 


Itall gees to corroborate the idea . 


ress ‘and the navy-yardéxpenses at: 


a gift bestowed upon them without law, atleast not by law, but 
by the operation of a specie circular, which required all pay- 
ments to them to be made in gold and silver, and yet they have 
not a dollar forthcoming. I will put the interest on this specie 
at ten per cent, six per cent. is certainly too little. _ The use of 
these deposites would be worth six per.cent. even if they might 
he calledaway at any moment. I will put the interest at ten 
percent. Here, then, we have placed at the disposal of the 
banks of Louisiana $1,500,000, whichI say is equivalent to a 
pure donation to. that State of $150,000 a year, so long as the de- 
posite shall continue. And how goes it with the State of Missis- 
sippi? I find hero that the Planters’ Bank and branches, Nat- 
chez, have $895,000, and the Agricultural Bank and brarches, 
Natchez, $849,000, making $1,744.00). Here ig an actual boon 
tothat State of 174,000. They have had thissince July already, 


and they will continue to have it until it suits their convenience . 


to pay it over, which I hope they will do before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1839. i 

Well, I am, notwithstanding, willing to vote for this bill, 
leaving this matter as it is, provided the banka of Alabama and 
Louisiana and Mississippi will pay back this money on or be 
fore the Ist of January, 1839. 


We come next to the State of Tennessee. Her share it but 
small, amounting to not over $500,000. If she was entitled to 
receive her share of the deposites on the lst of October, she 
might set off that amount, and suffer no injury. She would 
then have the use of this money, and would still get her por- 
tion of the deposites like the other States. Then we come to 
Ohio: aad, in respect to her, it seems to be admitted as a settled 
affair, that all her banks are good and sound, only their notes 
will notcommand the specie without a litte premium of ten 
percent. Ohio has got $900,000. She is a large State, and, in 
the critical condition of her politics, may have been thought a 
cheap purchase at this amount. It isnot, at any rate, a very 
extravagant sum. Indiana has a large portion. But here there 
is another “Northward flowing” of a different kind. Here we 
come to a State hardly ayearold. Itis hardly a year since we 
‘were discussing her admission into the Union; and if she was 
nut satisfied with the conduct of the Government then, I think 
at least she must be now. Here is Michigan, with more than 
one million of dollars, which is equal to a clear donation of 
$100,000. Does the geography of the gentleman from South 
Carolina consider Michigan as a placeto which the moncy of 
the United States flows Northward? Al) this vast tide of spe- 
cie, according to my geography, has flowed Southward and 
Westward. As to the North, the flowing in that direction has 
been in a precious small rill, 

What is the conclusion from these facts? The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Dawson) complained that Georgia had not 
had her portion, and he did but justice to his own State, if we 
consider what has been giyen to Alabama and Missivsippy, 


.. Louisiana and Michigan.. But what is it if put in, comparisen 


with Massachusetts? What has sho got in’ this distribution? 
The special Metropolitan deposite not being apartof it, as from 
this table one would suppose? Why, sir, she has got Rii 34 
cents-—a sum which any ono of her bunks will pay in five mi- 
nutes, if you will take off the interdict. Is there justice inthis? 


- Gentlemen complain of the mode and manner in which the de- 


posite law operates, and about the standard of distribution on 
which it proceeds, as being unjust and unequal; but, : 
is that inequality, in comparison to this deposite made 


without 


law, to a rate of deposite which gives a million anda hal: to i 


one State, a million soven hundred thousand to another, a 
million four hundred thousand to another, and to Massachusetts 
$81,271 84 cents, supposing its banks not to pay the $80,000, 
which is all they owe? I will not ask how many good friends 
of the Administration have been made, or how many précivus 
votesin this House secured, by this system of operations. When 
we came to make this deposite; I mean the deposite by law. I 
romember well the arguments of gentlemen who wanted a dif- 
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ferent standard of distribution adopted. They complained ef a 
distribution according to the ratio of representation in beth 
Houses of Congress, because it gave toa much to Delaware, to 
Rhode Island, and other small States. Now, sir, it was not the’ 
Northern States, but the small, and the Western States chiefly, 
which got this extra proportion. I was willing they should 
have it, because, since the last census was taken, their popula- 
tion-had increased much more than that of Massachusetis, I 
assented to this ratio because the new States, whe were most in 
want of money, would be most benefited by it, andl voted for 
the bill, Butthe very interest which the reembers took on that 
occasion in this question, and the earnestness with which they 
argued the necessity ofan equal principle, proved the earnest- 
ness with which every member of the House adhered to the 
proportional right ofhis own State. — , 

But what was that ratio of distribution in comparison to this? - 
When $1,500,000 is given tc one State? Alabama had five 
members In the House and two in the Senate; Massachusetts 
had twelve in the House and twoin the Senate. Their propor 
tions were, therefore, as 7 to 14. To this Iassented. But what 
is the proportion here? Alabama gets .$1,500,000, and Massa- 
chusetts $80,000. I say nothing about Pennsylvania, She is 
one of the largest States in the Union, and she has $249,000 in 
the Girard Bank, $5,500 in the Moyamensing Bank; but of this 
sum there has already been drawn, upon the Girard Bank, in 
warrants not yet paid, though payable, $160,000, leaving only 
about $95,000 as the share of actual deposite held by Pennsy!- 
vania. Bur, when we consider the population of Pennsylvania 
what Is the proportion of $250,000 given to Pennsylvania, an 
$1,700,000 to Mississippi? 

Thave intruded upon the patience of the House to a greater 
extent than Tintended. Its patience has been my encourage- 
ment Tf this bill passes, I wish it to pass with the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina; but I consider the w hole 
measure as a violation of the public faith, for which the Jast 
Administration is respensible ty this nation, to the creditors of 
this country abroad, and to posicrity-—-especially responsible to 
the péople of those States se grossly injured Ly the withholding 
from them of the fourth instalment of the sum promised them hy 
the actof June, 1836, by the lavish donation of their money to 
the people of other States, which they now refuse to refund. 
That this crying injustice may not be repeated by a further 
postponement or repeal of the deposite act, I demand, with the 
amendment of the geutleman trom South Carolina, fixing the 
term ofpayment to the Ist of January, 1839, a pledge that the 
money shall then be faithfully paid; and for this purpose that 
the batances actually due from the late deposite banks shall be 
appropriated to that payment, They are the identical moneys 
announced, on the 3d of January Jast, as being then in the 
Treasury, to be divided among the States under the act of June, 
1836. ‘They are more than eufficiont to pay the whole of the 
fourth instalment. But if the whole eum cannot be recovered 
from ihe hanks, whore ìt has been deposited, before the Ist of 
January, 1839, Task a further'contin t appropriation of the 
money io be paid by the late Bank ofthe Uutel States in Oc- 
tober, 188, to the same objecte Wa surther indulgence of 
time beyond the tst of January, 1839, should became necessary 
to complete the recovery of the balances due by the deposita 
banks, that indulgence should be granted by the whole nation 
and not atthe expense of the States entitled to the fourth in? 
stalment, Tn the amendment whioh I proposed in Committee 
ofthe Whole on the state of the Union, I added farther, that if 
e wered balances, and the instalment of October, 1838, 
+ the late Bank of the United States, should still prove in- 
nt for the payment of the fourth instalment to te States 
the faith ofthe United States should be pledged that further 
and efitctive provision should be made by Congress therefor, 
Finding come of my friends here willing to vote for the rest of 
my amendment, but objecting to that, I shall: withdraw that 
clause, with the hope that no further pledge of faith will be ne. 
cessary for the fulfilment of that which has been given, 
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